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EXPLANATION  8. 

A.  M  denotes  the  yeu  of  the  world,  ucording  to  the  Septtiacrint.  or  GnvY.  vc-r.-ion  of  the  Hible. 

A.  r.        „        the  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  acoording  to  the  Mint'  autboiiiy. 

V.  „        the  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  arcordiiig  to  the  conimuii  vl■^llt■^^;  chronulopy. 

A.  D.        ..       the  year  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A.  „       a  word  of  Arabic  origin. 

F.  „  „        French. 

C.  „  „         Chaldaic. 

O.  „  „         Greek. 

C}.  after  T.  or  Oer.  ,.         German. 

H.  „  M         Hebrew. 

L.  „  „         Latin. 

T.  „  „        Teutonic  or  8axon« 

r  is  meant  to  intimate  a  doubt. 

rir.  (Cirriter.  L.),  •  ubout/  or  '  near.' 

Comp.  compare ;  Marg.  the  reading  in  the  margin  of  the  Common  Bibles. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

A.  M.  denotes  the  jetir  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  or  Qreek  version 

of  the  Bible. 

A.  C.        „       the  year  before  the  birth  of  ChriBt,  according  to  the  same  authoritj. 

V.  „       the  year  before  the  birth  of  Chriat,  according  to  the  common  (XTfther's) 

chronology. 

A.  D.  „  the  year  smce  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A.  ft  a  word  of  Arabic  origin. 

F.  M  ,♦        French. 
C  M  «*        Chaldaic. 
<j.  „              ,«        Qreek. 

G.  after T.  or  Oer.  „  German. 
H.  „  M  Hebrew. 
la.             ft             „        Latin. 

T.  r»  f»        Teutonic  or  Saxon. 

r  is  meant  to  intimate  a  doubt. 

CXr.  (Circiter,  L.),  *  about,'  or  *  near/ 

Comp.,  compare. 

Maxg.t  the  reading  in  the  margin  of  the  Common  Bibles. 

If}  tens.,  intcnsiye,  or  increasing  the  force  of  a  word. 


PREFACE. 


The  DicnoNABlES  of  the  Bible  circulating  in  this  country,  however  useful 
they  may  have  proved  in  their  several  spheres,  are  either  too  much  derived,  as  to 
their  materials,  from  the  old  and,  in  the  present  state  of  Biblical  knowledge,  in 
some  measure  antiquated  Dictionary  of  the  celebrated  Calmet,  or,  without  excep- 
tion, are  too  expressly  designed  and  constructed  in  order  to  support  established 
opinions,  to  appear  to  the  author  of  *  The  People's  Dictionaky  op  the 
Bible*  altogether  suitable  to  afford  to  the  public,  especially  to  its  more  intel- 
ligent members,  either  such  information  as  they  need  and  may  receive  with  con- 
fidence, or  such  views  of  the  nature  and  evidence  of  Divine  Revelation  as  may  in 
the  present  day  be  least  open  to  assault  Not  without  hesitation  and  a  deep 
consciousness  of  insufficiency,  did  he  in  consequence  take  on  himself  the  task  of 
endeavouring,  so  far  as  his  humble  abilities  allowed,  to  supply  what  in  his  judg- 
ment seemed  required.  The  result  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages;  the 
great  object  of  which  is,  to  afford  a  digest  of  trustworthy  information  necessary 
fbr  the  profitable  study  and  the  right  imderstanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  information  exists  in  great  abundance  and  variety  in  the  works  of 
learned  German  divines,  on  whose  treasures  the  writer  has  drawn  so  feir  as  was 
needful,  and  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judg- 
ment. In  a  list  of  Works  given  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume,  intended  to 
afford  to  the  English  student  aid  in  the  study  of  the  rich  treasures  of  Conti- 
nental theology,  are  mentioned  many  authors  to  whom  the  writer  is  under  obli- 
gations ;  to  no  one,  however,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  require  the  mention  of  his 
name  in  this  place,  save  Winer,  from  whose  invaluable  *BibU9ches  Realworterhuck* 
2nd  and  Srd  edition  (Leipzig,  1846),  materials  have  been  freely  drawn.  In  two 
or  three  articles,  the  work  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  learning  of  gentlemen 
whose  aid  is  acknowledged  in  connection  with  their  productions.  Should  any 
reader  discover  a  similarity  between  views  and  statements  here  made  and  others 
found  in  the  *  BibUetd  Cyclopedia^  edited  by  Dr.  Kitto,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  this  Dictionary  contributed  largely  to  that  publication. 
In  the  use  of  authorities,  preference  has  for  the  most  part  been  given  over 
English  divines  whose  works  are  in  this  country  generally  known,  to  foreigners, 
and  before  all  others  to  (Germans,  because,  beyond  comparison,  they  at  present 
are  the  great  masters  in  theological  science,  and  in  the  hope  not  only  of  aug- 
menting, however  little,  the  store  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
tongue,  but,  still  more,  of  doing  something  to  recommend  and  promote  the 
study  of  German  theology.  Surely  a  literature  that  contains  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Tholuck,  "Winer,  Bretschneider,  and  Credner, 
deserves,  and  will  repay,  the  most  attentive  perusal. 

MThatever  the  amount  of  his  obligation  to  others,  the  author  has  for  the  most 
part  re-prodaoed  the  materials  here  offered  to  the  reader,  in  such  a  way  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  and  no  one  else  is  answerable  for  their  actual  shape  and 
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diaiacter.  If  the  work  has  any  merit  in  his  own  eyes,  that  merit  arises  firom  the 
fact  that,  whatever  its  deficiencies  and  faults,  the  opinions  which  it  advances  have 
not  heen  adopted  or  modified  in  order  to  meet  or  support  popular  creeds.  The 
writer  has  striven  simply  to  say  what  he  thinks,  without  speculating  as  to  its 
acceptahleness  in  the  world,  desirous  only  of  being  approved  of  Him  who  loveth 
truth  in  the  inward  parts. 

In  regard  to  details,  the  author  adopted  such  a  plan  as  seemed  to  him  likely 
to  secure  his  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  general  reader  such  information 
as  was  requisite  for  the  right  comprehension  of  the  Bible.  In  this  view,  he  has 
taken  as  the  occasion  of  the  remarks  and  essays  that  ensue,  those  Biblical  words 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  person  of  small  information  might  not  understand, 
and  which  were  best  fitted  to  lead  naturally  to  the  disquisitions  required  in 
order  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  a  general  summary  of  Biblicsd  Know- 
ledge. In  the  execution  of  his  pleasant  though  laborious  task,  he  has  not  been  for- 
getful of  what  might  excite  the  reader's  interest  in  the  important  topics  handled ; 
and  he  }ias  not  hesitated  to  express  freely  his  convictions  on  many  points  having, 
in  the  present  day,  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  personal  and  social  advancement 
of  his  fellow-men.  Against  one  error  he  has  striven  carefully  to  guard,  namely,  that 
of  putting  forth  his  opinions  in  the  spirit  of  a  zealot,  and  so  ofiending  those  who 
differ  from  him.  While,  also,  he  has  freely  uttered  his  own  deliberately-formed  con- 
victions, he  has,  he  trusts,  respected  the  convictions  of  others ;  and  in  composing 
a  work  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  common  treasury  of  Christian  truUi  and 
hope,  he  has  carefully  abstained  from  advancing  opinions  characteristic  of  a  sect, 
or  hostile  to  standards  of  faith  generally  held  in  respect  One  set  aim  and  pur^ 
pose  he  avows  that  he  has  had — one  besides  that  of  aiding  the  unlearned  to  read 
the  Scriptures  profitably — namely,  to  explain  the  nature  and  maintain  the  credi- 
bility and  acceptahleness  of  the  revelation  graciously  made  of  God  through 
Moses  and  his  own  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  This  object  is  a  result  of  some 
inquiry,  some  thought,  and  deeply-seated  convictions.  This  object  has  hitherto 
formed  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  his  publications.  It  will  probably  not  cease 
to  be  entertained  and  cherished  till  death  terminate  his  labours.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  repository  of  Divine  Truth, 
as  containing  a  history  of  what  God  has  done  for  man,  and  therefore  a  history  of 
Providence,  specially  a  history  of  God's  revelations  for  the  enlightenment  and 
salvation  of  his  creatures — the  recognition  of  the  Scriptures  as  comprising  all 
that  is  needful  for  duty,  godliness,  and  eternal  life — appears  to  the  writer  most 
important,  as  in  all  ages,  so  emphatically  in  the  present  day,  laying  as  it  does  a 
broad  and  sure  foundation  for  Christian  '  faith,  hope,  and  charity,'  and  being  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world  at  larg^. 

In  the  progress  of  the  studies  requisite  for  the  execution  of  his  imdcrtaking, 
the  writer's  estimate  of  the  Bible  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  Owing  to  conclu- 
sions which  had  been  come  to  by  learned  foreigners,  it  was  not  wiUiout  solici- 
tude that  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  some  topics — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  validity  of  the  Gospels.  The 
result  is  before  the  reader.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  he  has  seen  no 
reaso}!  to  modify  previous  opinions ;  but  he  has  met  with  new  confirmations  of  the 
truth  of '  Holy  Scripture;'  and  in  proportion  as  bis  convictions  have  been  founded 
on  personal  inquiry  and  rested  on  a  wider  basi^  has  he  been  led  to  a  greater 
admiration  of  its  contents.  Deficient  indeed  must  be  prevalent  modes  of  educa- 
tion, when  many  who  professedly  are  expounders  of  the  Divine  Word,  having 
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fepent  their  best  preparatoiy  hours  in  the  study  of  Kteratures  which  contain 
thoughts  and  influences  that  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  supersede,  should  be  led 
to  give,  and,  owing  to  their  own  want  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  Bible,  should  be 
the  occasion  of  others  giving,  a  preference  oyer  that  book  to  Pagan  writings 
whoee  almost  sole  merit  lies  in  their  qualities  as  works  of  art  It  is  not  by  this 
implied  that  the  bulk  of  educated  divines  do  not  show  and  claim  reverence  for 
'  the  Word  of  Ood.'  A  verbal  and  outward  reverence  does  prevail.  '  A  reason- 
able service,'  founded  on  solid  and  well-understood  grounds,  is  rendered  by  only 
comparatively  few.  Yet  even  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  the  Bible  contains 
compositions  of  the  highest  character.  Why  should  not  Isaiah  be  studied  in  our 
Colleges  with  as  much  care,  diligence,  and  minuteness,  as  Aristophanes  P  Is  it 
not  most  extraordinary  that  the  book  which  is  professedly  the  source  of  all  our 
obligations  and  hopes  should,  even  in  academical  studies  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try, hold  nothing  higher  than  a  secondary  rank  P  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  laymen,  while  they  fill  their  minds  and  gratify  their  taste 
in  perusing  the  productions  of  other  writers,  have  no  systematic  knowledge  of, 
no  keen  relish  for,  the  sublime  compositions  of  David,  Ezekiel,  John,  and  Paul, 
which  most  receive  and  read  with  the  unawakened  feelings  of  a  certidn  passive 
traditional  respect,  and  which  others  quietly  disesteem  or  openly  reject  as 
*  childish  things.*  Before  a  remedy  can  be  applied  to  these  evils,  a  new  manner 
of  studying  the  Scriptiures  must  become  prevalent;  and  that  new  manner  cannot 
be  established  unless  men  shall  have  first  so  had  their  faith  increased  as  to  feel  a 
knrly  assurance  that  God's  spirit  will  be  given  to  those  who  calmly  and  fiuthfiilly 
fbQow  the  leadings  of  His  providence  in  quest  of  Divine  Truth.  We  subjoin  to 
these  remarks  on  the  worth  of  the  Sacred  Writings  a  few  words  translated  firom 
ne  ApogtoUeai  QmstihiHoiu: — *What  fidls  you  in  the  law  of  God,  so  that  you 
give  yourself  to  the  reading  of  profane  authors  P  Are  you  fond  of  history  P  You 
have  the  Book  of  Kings.  You  love  philosophers  and  poets  P  You  will  find  in 
our  Prophets,  in  the  writings  of  Job,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  topics  of  deeper 
interest  than  in  any  of  the  Gentile  writers.  Do  you  wish  for  l3rric  compositions  P 
Yon  have  the  Psalms.  Do  you  desire  to  peruse  truly  original  antiquities  P  Here 
is  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Would  you  become  acquainted  with  legislation  and 
morals  ?  God  puts  into  your  hand  the  code  of  his  holy  law.'  These  literary 
excellences,  however,  are  a  kind  of  surplus — something  gratuitously  added  to  the 
real  and  characteristic  excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  which  consists  in  their  efficacy, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  make  men  *  wise  unto  salvation  through  fiiith 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ'  (2  Tim.  iiL  16) ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  less  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  sacred  authors,  who,  before  all  others,  are  in  theur  several  styles 
ftee,  natural,  impressive,  touching,  and  sublime,  were,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  raised  to  the  height  that  they  hold  by  the  great  thoughts  which 
filled  their  minds,  the  pure  and  spontaneous  charities  which  moved  their  hearts, 
and  the  solemn  purpose  which  directed  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

Besides  a  variety  of  general  information  and  statements  respecting  the  antiqui- 
tiea  of  ancient  nations,  especially  of  Egypt,  tending  to  promote  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  work,  this  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  contain — 

L  A  brief  and  popular  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible,  in  relation  to  their  origin,  preservation,  contents,  aim,  and  credi- 
bility s  embracing  ramarics  on  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  TVadition,  as  well  as  the  difiusion  of  the  Scriptures  in  ancient 
And  modani  timea: 
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n.  A  Summary  of  the  Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Holy  Land, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  narratives,  opinions,  and  imagery  of  the 
sacred  writers,  given  under  a  desire  to  aid  the  reader  in  forming  an  accu- 
rate and  vivid  conception  of  the  scenes  and  localities  of  which  they  speak : 

m.  Biographical  notices  of  Biblical  persons,  bearing  in  fulness  some  pro- 
portion to  the  position  which  they  severally  hold  in  the  great  picture,  and 
drawn  up  with  an  approach  to  a  consecutive  narrative,  so  as  to  present 
the  subject-matter  in  a  series  of  brief  memoirs : 

rV.  Sketches  from  Ancient  History,  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  <  the 
chosen  people,'  exhibiting  the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  ruin  of  the 
nation  and  its  institutions ;  with  observations  on  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
their  connection  with  early  stages  of  civilisation,  and  the  mind,  character, 
literature,  and  social  condition  of  the  Israelites : 

V.  An  outline  of  Biblical  Autiquities,  treating  of  the  Language,  Manners, 
Usages,  and  Institutions  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  several  periods  of  its 
history  down  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  relations  to  neighbouring 
and  kindred  stocks : 

VI.  An  exhibition  of  opinions  set  forth  or  implied  in  the  Bible,  accompanied 
by  observations  as  to  their  source  and  permanent  validity;  comprising 
principles  and  rules  to  assist  the  student  in  comprehending  and  expound- 
ing the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament : 

VIL  Disquisitions  and  remarks  of  an  explanatory  and  apologetic  nature, 
showing  the  grounds  on  which  repose  the  religions  of  Moses  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  designed  to  illustrate  how  solid  is  the  historical  basis  of 
the  Gospel,  and  its  claim  to  be  accounted  a  Divine  Kevelation : 

Vin.  A  general  view  of  Christian  Truth,  chiefly  as  conveyed  in  the  life, 
teachings,  death,  and  ascension,  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  : 

IX.  General  remarks  promotive  of  edification  in  the  divine  life,  and  so  pre- 
senting views  and  sanctions  of  Christian  morality  in  its  application  to  indi- 
vidual wants  and  great  social  interests. 

Where  an  appeal  to  the  eye  seemed  desirable,  wood-engravings,  plans,  and 
maps  have  been  supplied ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  materials  in 
general,  care  has  been  taken  to  consult  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  recent 
authorities. 

After  all  his  endeavours,  the  writer  is  painfully  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  work  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  should  and  might  have  been.  In  the 
final  revision  of  it  he  gratefully  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  one,  much  of 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  Uiese  studies,  and  whose  scholarship  b  extensive 
and  exact 
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mOK  (H.  ■wwaton  of  tnngtk.  A.  H. 
UlU;  A.C.  1729;  V.  Xa74),  &nt  ton  o( 
iansa  mi  Jochcbed,  ot  lh«  tribe  of  Len, 
Inxliti  of  HoacB  did  M''^*"'i  WM  bom  iD 
lt«  lul  ol  Oollien,  119  jttza  ■fterlhs  dcmlh 
otJuob,  and  thiCB  7«m  befon  IIib  birth 
(fHiMin.  Hi*  wife'i  nuns  wu  Eliihebi, 
rtg  bora  him  N&dkb  and  Abibo,  Eleuu 
Ui  IiLunir.  Wbila  Hotel  WM  mbtent  in 
&  lud  of  M''^"",  Aaron  nmuncd  in  l^gn*' 
*ilklui  people;  bat,  wtien  bi>  brother  le- 
tantd,  Aenn  vent  forth  to  mevt  him,  and 
frn  thai  time  co-operated  with  Moeea  tar 
^  liberatiaD  of  the  laraelilei.  Aaron  vai 
*tanSj  doquent,  and  wu  tbenlbte  made 
■?°biinaB  to  Moaea  in  preienee  of  Vhm- 
mIl  Ai  Hosei  WH  appointed  a  God  lo 
Rurah,  ao  Aaron  wm  a  Prophel  to  Moiee. 
^FbOi  Uoiee  wa»  itnent  during  fortj  daj« 
h  du  Hoimt,  Aano  yielded  to  flu  wiihe* 
■f  die  people,  and  made  •  golden  calf  u  a 
■T*U  cf  Jehorah,  in  imiUtioD  of  the 
lOpliangodApiaor  Hnerii.  After  there- 
'Nation  ol  Imel,  Aaron,  not  onnatniaUj 
miin^na  dw  part  he  had  taken,  waa  ap- 
IttaKd  H^  PlieM  irf  the  Uoaaig  religion 
(Ut.  tiiL  Esod.  uix.).  Hi*  eoiuiicratloQ 
<*  fat  oBea  WM,  at  Ae  dirine  oommand, 
■111 ail  id  by  hi*  brother  Moaea.  Ouren- 
pnsf  npreaente  the  moment  when  the 
inflict  haling  puHSed  Aaron  with  water, 
M  [tt  on  him  the  holy  Tetlment*,  '  poured 
it  tU  anointing  ml  opon  Aarou'a  head,  — ** 


A  description  of  the  dreu  he  waa 
in  hie  iacred  office  maj  be  found  u 
iXTiiL     We  refer  to  t" 


orh,h.T 


bearing  the  namea  of  the  twelve  tribei '  like 
the  engravinge  of  a  eignel,'  wliich  Aaron 
waa  to  wear  npon  hia  bean  when  he  went 
Into  the  hulj  place,  tor  a  memorial  befura 
JehoTah.  The  poaition  which  Aaron  and 
Hoiee  held,  and  the  power  which  Ihej  ex- 
ercieed,  excited  against  thrm  Korah,  of  the 
tribe  of  LcTi,  with  Dalhin  and  Abiram,  and 
otheie,  who,  joining  to  themseUca  two  hon- 
dred  and  SItj  priucea  of  Ifae  auemblj,  men 
of  renown,  boldly  charged  Mosea  and  Aaron 
with  taking  too  mach  opon  tbemeelrea. 
Hooea  put  the  i»na  on  the  rebels  dying  a 
natural  death;  and  the  earth  is  said  to  have 
opened  her  mouih,  end  awallowed  up  Korah 
and  hia  ai*ociate>.  Tliia  only  incensed  the 
enliro  body,  who  employed  threats  towards 
their  leadcia.  On  thii,  Jehovah  is  repn- 
sented  aa  preparing  lo  destroy  Ihem  all,  when 
Aaron,  mider  the  direction  ot  Hoses,  mahea 
an  atoQcmenl,  and  the  plagae  is  stayed,  after 
14,700  had  died,  beaidea  those  that  had 
perished  with  Korah.  As,  howerer,  tbe  dia- 
eonteut  had  not  disappeared,  an  appeal  is 
ordered  to  be  made  to  Jebotah  by  lot,  after 
tbe  muiner  of  the  Arsbians,  who  determine 
donbtful  CTcnts  by  casting  lots  with  Ibeir 
alafls.  Acconliugly,  a  rod  i*  taken  to  repre- 
aent  each  of  tbe  twelve  liibea,  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  tabemaale:  the  rod  that  bloaiomed 
betokened  on  whom  the  cboice  and  favour 
otOod  rested.  That  rod  proied  lo  be  Aaron's. 
These  accounli  are  not  without  their  diScully 
to  the  apprehensions  of  modern  readers;  but, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  we  must 
tiew  them,  not  tiom  our  poaition,  but  fivm 
the  poailion  in  which  the  acton  stood.  It  is 
dear,  that,  unless  the  authority  of  Moses  had 
been  saatained,  the  porposea  of  God,  in  the 
eatablishment  trf  hia  religion,  would  not  bare 
been  realised.  And  the  qoeilion  wbicb  aski 
whether  Uoses  and  Aaron  were  diainteresled 
and  honest,  must  be  delennined,  not  by  Ihia 
or  by  any  other  particular  event,  but  by  their 
general  conduct,  aud  the  general  cbaractai 
of  thcii  jnsiautions,  Nadsb  and  Abiho  were 
destroyed  for  ofl^iing  itrnnge  fire  before 
Jehovah.    This  repealed  destruction  of  lift 
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is  deplorable.  The  benevolent  mind  cannot  lost  bis  meekness,  and  might  have  forfeited 
bat  wish  that  the  aims  of  the  leaders  of  Israel  his  piety.  Had  Aaron  been  unsupported  by 
could  have  been  secured  at  less  cost  Years  the  stroug  mind  of  his  brother,  his  skill  in 
after  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  words  would  have  vanished  into  air.  Had 
and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  younger  sons,  were  Moses  been  more,  or  Aaron  less,  than  they 
called  to  perpetuate  the  priesthood  in  their  severally  were,  the  due  proportion  of  their 
own  family.  Aaron  and  tlie  Levites  were  to  influence  would  have  been  Impaired ;  the 
have  no  port  of  tlie  inheritance  in  the  land,  martial  element  would  have  been  superabon- 
but  all  tlie  tenth  in  Israel  for  their  service  dant,  the  religious  element  would  have  been 
in  tlie  tabernacle.  Aaron,  as  well  as  Moses,  defective ;  and  as  the  soldier  was  only  the 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  with  the  people  forerunner  of  tlie  priest,  so  was  it  essential 
into  the  land  ot  promise,  because  of  the  re-  that  Aaron  should  have  his  own  virtues  and 
bellion  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  ;  but,  being  his  own  sphere ;  nor  perhaps  can  we  easily 
conducted  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  was  there  measure  the  amount  of  good  which  the  speak- 
Btripped  of  his  priestly  garments,  which  were  ing  and  administrative  ability  of  Aaron  con- 
put  on  his  son  Eleazar;  after  which,  Aaron  ferred  on  the  structure  of  the  Mosaic  polity, 
died  (Numb,  xx.)  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor  The  greatest  men  are  individually  unequal 
(comp.  Deut.  x.  6.  Numb,  xxxiii.  38),  and  to  the  execution  ofthe  grand  purposes  of  God. 
was  mourned  for  by  the  people  during  the  It  is  only  in  Jesus  Christ  that  history  pre- 
space  of  thirty  days.  Mount  Hor  is  a  hill  sents  us  with  a  perfect  human  model  and  an 
of  considerable  height,  which  is  found  in  all-snfficient  Saviour;  and,  for  the  carrying 
Arabia  Petraea,  near  Wady  Mnsa.  It  is  still  forward  of  his  work,  most  various  and  diverse 
named  by  the  Arabs,  Harun's  Hill.  On  it  ministrations  were  required  and  supplied, 
a  building,  called  Aaron's  tomb,  is  shown,  Ordinary  men  should  be  content  and  thank- 
which  is  in  reality  a  comparatively  modem  ftil,  if,  unable  to  command  or  persuade,  they 
structure.  are  permitted  '  to  stand  and  wait.*       It  is 

Aaron  was  no  slavish  instrument  in  the  equally  true,  that,  in  the  great  vineyard,  there 

hands  of  Moses.     He  had  a  will  of  his  own,  is  work  for  every  hand,  as  also  there  is  (will 

and  did  not  fear  to  give  expression  to  it  when  men  but  be  faidiful)  a  hand  for  every  work, 

he  saw  fit.     In  this  independence  we  have  a  How  deeply  idolatry  was  engrained  in  the 

guarantee  of  the  trustworUiiness  of  the  Mosaic  souls  of  the  Israelites,  is  proved  by  the  share 

enterprise,  as  it  affords  an  evidence  that  there  which  Aaron  took  in  the  setting-up  of  the 

was  no  collusion  between  its  two  great  leaders,  golden  calf.     To  eradicate  idolatry  was  most 

An  exemplification  of  our  position  may  be  important,  as  well  as  most  difficult.      This 

found  in  the  following  incident:  —  Moses,  was  the  first  great  work.     The  wound,  if  it 

having  married  an  Arab  wife,  had  thereby  could  not  be  healed,  must  even  be  cut  out 

given  dissatisfaction  to  his  brother  Aaron  and  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  severe  courses, 

his  sister  Miriam^  who  do  not  stop  at  general  which,  if  we  thoroughly  understood  their  aim 

reproaches,  but  even  call  in  question  his  an-  and  tendency,  we  should  be  less  prone  to 

thority.    From  the  fact  that  the  chief  punish-  reprobate.    For  tlie  same  great  purpose  was 

ment  was  made  to  fall  on  Miriam,  we  think  designed  the  display  of  the  divine  symbols, 

it  probable  that  jealousy  between   the   two  made  on  Mount  Horeb,  when  Moses,  Aaron, 

females  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  outbreak  of  and  the  seventy  elders,  were  admitted  into 

discontent     The  divine  will,  however,  inter-  Jehovah^s  presence  (Exod.  xxiv.  9,  seq.  Deut 

poses :   Moses  is  pronounced  guiltless  and  iv.  10).   Two  things  were  to  be  accomplished, 

faithful;  Miriam  is  struck  with  leprosy.   Here  I.  That  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  used  for 

are  circumstances  which  would  have  proved  centuries  to  ocular  impressions  as  to  divini- 

fatal  to  an  impostor.   Against  the  destructive  ties,  and  so  needed  something  in  the  way  of 

influences  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  imputations,  evidence  which  appealed  to  the  senses,  might, 

and  penalties,  nothing  but  an  honourable  insomesense,  see  the  invisible  God;  and,  II. 

cause  could  have  stood  (Numb.  xii.).  That  they  who  were  to  be  the  founders  of  a 

That  the  Scriptures  do  not  pretend  to  give  system  of  religion,  whose  very  essence  lay  in 
a  complete  history  of  its  events,  or  a  full  pic-  God's  absolute  spirituality,  might  not,  while 
tore  of  its  characters,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  they  were  instructed,  receive  gross  and  mate- 
that  they  furnish  no  details  of  Aaron's  history,  rial  notions,  but  be  raised  to  a  pure  and  lofty 
till,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  he  is  called  to  conception,  of  the  Creator.  •  These  most  im- 
his  official  duties.  portant  results  appear  to  have  been  signally 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  is  exemplified  attained  by  the  interview,  when,  though  the 

in  the  dlffierent  gifts  which  Moses  and  Aaron  company  came  nigh  to  God,  beheld  awful 

possessed.    A  union  of  the  qualities  of  both  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  are  even  said  to 

was  necessary.  Moses  was  fitted  to  command;  have  seen  '  the  God  of  Israel,'  they  were  yet 

Aaron,  to  obey.    The  first  had  the  high  power  duly  admonished  of  the  impiety  of  making 

which  legislation  requires:  the  second  pos-  any  likeness  or  image  of  the  Almighty;  for, 

aessed  the  eloquence  which  can  give  effect  to  as  Moses  expressly  observes,  they  heard  Jeho- 

great  ideas.    Had  Moses  combined  the  excel-  Tah  speaking  to  them  out  of  the  fire,  but  saw 

lences  of  Aaron  with  his  own,  he  would  have  no  similitude.    The  expression,  *the  God  of 
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Israel,*  whom  they  saw,  is  worthy  of  attention, 
Es  marking  the  yet  limited  extent  of  the 
divine  omnipresence,  which  was  revealed  to 
the  Hebrews,  who,  being  on  able  to  conceive 
folly  and  properly  of  a  nniversal  providence 
and  an  all-sustaining  Creator,  were  instructed 
to  fonn  a  somewhat  jnst  conception  of  *  the 
God  of  Israel;'  the  God  whose  people  they 
were ;  under  whose  guardianship  they  were 
about  to  take  possession  of  the  land  pro- 
mised to  their  fathers ;  and  who,  in  process 
of  time,  would  pass  in  their  minds  from  be- 
ing  their  national  God,  to  be  the  sole  Gover- 
nor of  heaven  and  of  earth.  At  first  the 
Creator  was  known  as  the  God  of  an  indi- 
Tidnal,  namely,  Adam ;  then,  of  a  family, 
namely,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  then, 
of  a  nation,  namely,  the  Israelites;  then,  of 
the  world,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Divine  light  shone  forth  gra- 
dually upon  earth,  and  in  proportion  as  men's 
eyes  grew  strong  enough  to  receive  and  bear 
its  radiance. 

ABADDON  (H.;  in  Greek,  Apollym,  sig- 
nifying deMtroyer). — ^By  this  word  is  indicated, 

I.  The  plague  by  which  the  Israelites  were 
destroyed  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  which  tliey 
murmured  (Numb.  xiv.  2'--37.  1  Cor.  x.  10). 

II.  A  punishment  acting  like  a  consuming 
fire  (Job  xxxL  12.  Ps.  Ixxxvili.  11 ).  III.  The 
plaee  of  the  dead;  Hade$  in  Greek,  in  He- 
brew Scheol  (Jobxxvi.6;  xxviii.  22.  Prov. 
XT.  11;  zxviL  20).  IV.  The  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  Antichrist,  the  Roman  empire 
{Bitr.  ix.  11 ;  oorop.  2  Thess.  ii.  3). 

ABANA  (H.  perennial),  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Damascus  mentioned  2  Kings  t.  12,  to- 
gether with  Pharpar,  which  two  streams  were 
probably  tributaries  of  the  Barrada,  that  issues 
from  Antillbanus,  and  waters  the  wide  plain 
in  which  Damascus  stands,  —  producing  the 
utmost  fertility  and  vegetable  beauty  on  the 
very  verge  of  a  desert;  so  that  Naaman  may 
weU  have  preferred  these  his  native  rivers  to 
Hume  of  Judea,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jordan,  are  shallow,  and  often  dry,  effecting 
little  for  the  lands  through  which  they  flow. 

In  Solomon's  Song  (iv.  8),  Amana  is  men- 
tioned as  part  of  Mount  Lebanon.  From  this 
AmaDA  the  river  may  have  had  its  sources 
and  itn  name. 

ABABIM  (H.  tnmtUi)  is  the  name  of  a 
Boontainous  range  in  Uie  country  of  the 
Hoabites  (Numb,  xxxiil.  47, 48),  which  (ao- 
•ording  lo  Deut  xxxii.  40,  and  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iv.  7)  lay^opposite  to  Jericho,  and  was 
voy  high.  Mount  Nebo,  on  whidi  Moses 
died,  waa  a  part  of  the  range ;  and  from  it  a 
view  eoold  be  had  of  the  luid  of  Canaan. 
A  ford  is  found  at  its  foot,  whence  its  name 
may  have  been  derived. 

ABBA. — This  is  a  Chaldalo  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ab,  whidi  signifies  father,  and 
has  been  retained  in  the  common  English 
tranaiatioQ  In  Mark  ziv.  36.  Rom.  viil.  10. 
OaL  if,  ft.    Tilt  woffd  a6  frefuendy  enters  as 


an  element  into  compound  words,  forming 
proper  names :  thus,  Abner  means  the  father 
of  light;  Abiffailj  fatlier  or  cause  of  joy. 

ABDON  (H.  servant  of  judgment)^  the 
twelfth  judge  of  Israel,  *  son  of  Hillel,  a 
Pirathonite'  (Judg.  xli.  13),  who  *had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  nephews,  tLiit  rode  on  three- 
score and  ten  ass  colts.*  *llc  juiiged  Israel 
eight  years.'  This  record  shows  in  what 
wealth  and  state  consisted  in  the  days  of  the 
judges,  and  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  oi 
the  low  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  the 
Hebrews  had  sunk. 

There  was  another  Abdon,  the  son  of 
Micah,  whom  Josiah  sent,  with  Hllkiah  and 
Ahikam,  to  Huldah  the  prophetess,  on  the 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law,  to  Inquire  what 
the  remnant  of  Israel  and  Judah  should  do 
to  avoid  the  punishments  denounced  against 
them  (2  Chron.  xxkIv.  20).  In  2  Kings 
xxii.  12,  he  is  called  Achbor,  the  son  of 
Mlchaiah. 

Abdon  is  also  the  name  of  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  which  was  given  to  the  Levite 
family  Gershon  (Josh.  xxi.  30.  1  Chron.  vi. 
74),  probably  the  same  as  Hebron,  (the  r 
being  taken  in  place  of  d,  wlilch  is  not 
uncommon  in  Hebrew),  reckoned  in  Josh, 
xlx.  28  among  the  towns  of  Asher. 

ABEDNEGO  (C.  Nego's  slave),  one  of  *  the 
children  of  Judah,'  namely,  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  had  conquered  Je- 
holakim,  king  of  Judah,  and  carried  him  and 
his  subjects  away  captive  into  his  own  em- 
pire, were,  by  express  command  of  the  king, 
given  to  Ashpenaz,  the  master  of  his  eunuchs, 
chosen  of  *  the  king's  seed  and  of  the  princes, 
children  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well 
favoured,  and  skilful  in  all  wisdom  and  cun- 
ning,* in  order  that  they  might  'be  taught  the 
learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans.' 
Chaldean  names  were  also  given  tliem, — 
to  Daniel  that  of  Delteshazzar,  to  Hauaniah 
that  of  Shadrach,  to  Mishael  that  of  Meshach, 
and  to  Azariah  that  of  Abednego.  And  God 
gave  these  four  children  of  the  Jews,  know* 
ledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom  ; 
and  Daniel  had  understanding  in  all  visions 
and  dreams'  (Dan.  i.).  In  consequence  of 
Daniel's  skill  in  interpreting  a  dream,  he  was 
himself  made  supreme  judge  in  the  highest 
court,  while  his  three  companions  were  *  set 
over  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon.' 
But  one  of  those  great  and  sudden  changes 
ensued,  to  which  Eastern  courts  are  liable. 
Not  improbably,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  native 
priests,  who  disliked  the  Hebrew  favourites, 
a  huge  image  of  gold  was  set  up  in  the  plain 
of  Dura ;  and  when  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  refused  to  fall  down  and  worship  it, 
they  were  '  cast  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace.' 
Being  wonderfully  preserved,  however,  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  promoted ;  while  a 
royal  decree  was  issued,  threatening,  witli  the 
poial^  of  death,  all  who  spake  against  theiz 
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God, '  because  there  is  no  other  god  that  can  name :  the  place  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of 

deliver  after  this  sort'  (Dan.  iii.).     The  con-  the  Jordan, in  the  countrjr  of  tlie  Ammonites, 

dact  of  tliese  Hebrew  confessors  is  worthy  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  in  the  time 

of  the  highest  praise,  and  may  adyantagcously  of  £asebiuR.     IV.  Abel-mizraim,  the  green 

be  studied  in  an  age  when  men  are  so  prone  sward  of  the  Egyptians,  called  originally  *  the 

to  bow  down  to  the  golden  idols  which  the  tltrashing-floor  of  Atad'    (Gen.  i.  11):  the 

world  seta  up  to  receive  their  homage.  name  was  changed  because  there  Joseph  be- 

ABEL  (H.  more  properly  Hehel^  vanity),  wailed  his  father  when  carrying  his  corpse 
the  second  son  of  Adam,  gave  himself  to  the  for  burial  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Jerome 
shepherd's  life ;  thus,  while  Cain,  his  brother,  places  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  as 
pursued  hunting,  representing  the  second  the  direction  which  the  mourners  took  sug- 
state  in  a  prog^ssive  civilisation.  He  offered  gests,  though  others  assign  the  east  side  as 
to  Ood  an  offering  which  was  accepted,  while  its  locality.  It  obviously  lay  not  far  troia 
his  brother's  was  refused;  on  which  Cain  be-  that  river,  and  must  have  been  on  the  south- 
came  jealous,  and,  being  enraged,  slew  Abel  west  of  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  near  Mamre 
(Oen.  iv.  8).  In  the  New  Testament,  Abel  is  or  Hebron,  in  the  country  of  the  Hittites. 
mentioned  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  V.  Abelmehohh,  the  dancing  plot  (I  Kings 
put  to  death  for  their  piety  (Matt,  zxiii.  35.  iv.  12;  xix.  16),  lay  in  the  north-west  ex- 
Luke  xi.  51).  It  is  usual  in  the  East  to  tremity  of  the  land  of  Issachar,  and  is  re- 
represent  the  blood  of  one  who  has  innocently  markable  as  probably  the  birthplace  of  the 
suffered  death,  as  calling  for  vengeance  on  prophet  Elisha. 

Ood;  whence  the  blood  of  Abel  is,  in  Heb.  ABIA   (H.  Jehovah-father),  the  designa- 

xii.  24,  compared  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  tion  of  one  of  the  tweut}'-four  courses  or  com- 

which  speaketh  better  things, — that  is,  mercy  panics  into  which  the  priests  were  divided, 

for  man.    In  Heb.  xi.  4,  the  preference  which  from  the  time  of  David,  for  conducting  the 

was  given  to  Abel's  offering  is  ascribed,  not  service  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  i. 

to  any  thing  in  the  offering  itself,  but  to  the  0 — 10).     Abia  was  the  name  of  a  descendant 

pious  disposition  with  which  it  was  made,  of  Eleazar,  Aaron's  son,  from  whom,  togetlier 

Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing,  that  with  his  brother  Ithamar,  the  Mosaic  priest- 

the  divine  sanction  is  here  given  to  sacrifices  hood  was  derived.    The  company  was  called 

of  blood,  since  the  sacred  text  is  not  incom-  Abia,  from  its  original  head;  for  every  course 

patible  with  the  supposition  that  Abel's  obla-  had  a  chief,  whose  business  was  to  superin" 

tion  was  milk.      Certainly  the  analogy  of  tend  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  course, 

other  histories  would  justify  the  conclusion.  These  twenty-four  bands  took  the  office  in 

that  animal  sacrifices  came  into  use  only  at  tium,  week  by  week.     Abia  was  the  eighth 

a  much  later  date.  company.     Among  the  duties  was  that  of 

A  great  truth  is  taught  here, — namely,  burning  the  incense,  morning  and  evening 

that,  as  the  disposition  forms  the  character  ('  at  the  time  of  incense,'  ver.  10),  on  tlie 

and  determines  the  lot,  so  is  it  the  quality  altar  of  incense,  before  the  mercy-seat,  which 

which  renders  our  services  acceptable  to  Ood,  was  the  place  appropriated  for  the  appearance 

or  the  reverse.    Man  is  justified  before  his  of  Jehovah,  and  the  manifestation  of  liis  will. 

Maker  by  faith,  and  not  by  works.     The  Accordingly,  here  it  was  that  Zacharias  had 

motive  gives  its  character  to  our  deeds.  his  vision  relating  to  the  birth  of  John  the 

ABEL   (H.  a  grati-plot),   the  name   of  Baptist.     The  whole  scene,  as  depicted  bj 

■everal  places  in  Palestine,  distinguished  one  Luke,  is  intensely  Hebraic  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  3. 

from  another  by  some  additional  word,  which  2  Chron.  viii.  14 ;  xxiii.  4 ;  xxxv.  4 ;  xxxvi. 

appear  to  have  been  spots  of  peculiar  fer-  14.   Neh.  xii.  7.  Ezra  x.  5.  2  Kings  xi.  89. 

tUity:  thus,  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  4,  we  read  of,  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  4,  7;  xx.  7,  8). 

I.  AheUmaim,  that  is,  the  green  spot  near  ABIGAIL  (H.^oM^rro/^'oy),  wife  of  Nabal, 

the  waters.  From  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  and  follow*  a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of  a 

ing,  this  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  place  beautiful  countenance,  whose  husband  was 

of  religious  and  social  note,  and  was  also  churlish  and  evil  in  his  doings  ( 1  Sam.  xxv. 

termed  AheUheih-maachah  (1  Kings  xv.  20).  3),  dwelling  in  Carmel,  in  great  substance. 

It  lay  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  belonged  David,  when  flying  from  Saul,  sought  aid 

to  the  tribe  of  Naphthali.  Another  place  was  from  Nabal,  whose  property  he  had  protected ; 

denominated,  II.  Abel^hUtim  (Numb,  xxxiii.  and,  being  refused,  proceeded  with  a  band  of 

49,  that  is,  the  green  spot  of  acacias ;  it  was  men  to  punish  him  for  his  Ingratitude,  but 

in  the  plain  of  Moab,  the  same  as  Shittim  was  met  by  Abigail,  who,  without  her  hua- 

(Numb.  xxv.  L  MicvL  0).    Josephtis  places  band's  knowledge,  had  gone  forth  to  meet 

it  a  short  distance  from  the  Jordan.    The  David,  with  a  large  present.    Her  husband, 

Hebrews  delayed  here  some  time  before  they  through  her  entreaties  and  generosity,  waa 

entered  Palestine:  hence  Joshua  sent  his  spies  spared.    On  this,  Nabal  made  a  great  feast, 

(Josh.  ii.  1),  and  hence  be  began  to  pass  the  and  was  not  informed  by  his  wife  of  what 

Jordan.    III.  Abel-keranUm,  which,  though  she  had  done  till  the  day  after  his  carousing; 

translated  in  our  version  (Judg.  xL  83)  *  ti^e  on  hearing  which,  his  heart  died  within  him, 

^ain  of  the  vineyards,'  was  really  a  proper  and  he  became  as  a  stone.  Shortly  afterwards 
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be  ras  a  corpse.  David  then  married  Abigail, 
who  bore  hiDi  his  second  child,  Chileab  (2 
Sam.  iii.  3),  who,  in  1  Chron.  ill.  1,  is  called 
Daniel. 

The  address  which  Abigail  nUers  in  order 
to  deter  David  from  his  purposes  of  revenge, 
offers  a  remarkable  combination  of  simplicity, 
shrewdness,  and  skilL  It  bears  in  itself  the 
evidence  of  its  truth.  No  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  oriental  manners  in  ancient  times, 
can  doubt  its  reality.  It  affords  abo  a  per- 
manent testimony  to  not  merely  the  good 
sense,  but  the  high  cultnre,  of  Abigail,  who, 
fuling  to  make  any  goo<l  impression  on  the 
great  lines  of  her  husband's  character,  must 
have  felt  herself  most  unequally  yoked,  and, 
having  a  princely  soul,  well  deserved  to  be- 
come David*s  queen.  The  promptitude  with 
which  she  undertakes  to  try  whether  she 
could  appease  David's  wratli,  while  the  poor 
chnri,  Nabal,  could  do  nothing  but  sit  still 
and  await  the  storm,  shows  the  laudable  de- 
cision of  virtuous  energy.  A  good  conscience 
is  the  source  of  tlie  noblest  impulses. 

ABIHU  (H.  he  it  my  father),  a  son  of 
Aaron,  who,  with  his  brother  Nadab,  was  de- 
voured by  the  fire  which  came  out  from  the 
tabernacle,  in  consequence  of  the  unbidden 
and  strange  fire  which  tliey  offered  in  their 
censers  (Lev.  x.  1).  The  offence  appears  to 
have  consisted,  not  merely  in  the  oblation 
being  unbidden,  and  therefore  likely  to  in- 
teifere  with  the  purity  of  divine  worship,  but 
in  the  Improper  state  in  which  resort  to  strong 
drink  had  brought  the  young  men  (ver.  8 — 
11).  In  untold  instances,  alas !  has  'strong 
drink'  annihilated  in  men's  minds  the  es- 
sential '  difference  between  holy  and  unholy, 
and  between  clean  and  unclean;'  causing  its 
inextingnishable  and  most  deadly  'fire'  to 
'devour,'  first  their  hearts,  and  then  their 
bodies;  leaving  them,  in  regard  to  eternity, 
witliout  God  and  without  hope. 

ABU  AH  (H.  my  father  Jah.  A.M.  4602; 
A.C.  940;  Y.  958),  the  name  given  in  the 
Chronicles  to  the  second  king  of  Judah,  the 
follower  of  Behoboam.  In  the  Book  of  Kings, 
he  is  termed  Abijam.  He  began  his  reign 
ID  the  ei^teenth  year  of  his  father,  and 
reigned  three  years  in  Jerusalem.  In  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  Abijah  had  all  the  advantages 
which  birth  could  convey,  and  on  that  account 
seems  to  have  cherished  the  project  of  bring- 
ing the  ten  tribes  back  under  the  sceptre  of 
Judah:  bat,  if  4faey  were  given  to  idolatry, 
be  was  not  free  from  its  abominations;  and 
the  great  ends  of  Providence  in  the  further- 
ance of  monotheism  would  have  been  little 
promoted  by  allowing  his  wishes  to  be  re- 
allaed,  and  so  strengthening  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Even  the  power  which  Abijah  did 
possess,  was  greater  than  he  knew  how  to  use 
idigionsly.  However,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  and  for  that 
pnrpose  engaged  in  war  witli  Jeroboam.  But 
aome  feasiUe  pretext  was  required.    Accord- 


ingly, having  marshalled  his  troops,  Xo  the 
number  of  400,000  *  valiant  men  of  war,'  he 
proceeds,  after  the  nnoient  custom,  to  address 
his  enemy,  and  for  tliis  piupose  ascends 
Mount  Zemaraim,  in  the  territories  of  Jero- 
boam ;  and  then  makes  a  speech,  which  shows 
that  he  possessed  more  tulent  than  honesty, 
reprovhig  the  king  of  the  ten  tribes  with  tlie 
idolatrous  practices  to  which  he  himself  was 
not  a  stranger.  Then  came  the  battle,  which 
ended  in  favour  of  Abijah,  and  in  the  slaughter 
of  500,000  chosen  men  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  chronicler  ascribes  the  victory  to  the  di- 
vine assistance;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe, 
that  the  Judahites,  not  having  become  religi- 
ously so  corrupt  as  the  Israelites,  were  su- 
perior, OS  in  strength  and  courage,  so  in  a 
consciousness  of  the  favour  of  God  (I  Kings 
XV.  2  Chron.  xiii.).  This  victory  increased 
Abijah's  power,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  nu 
oriental  monarch,  had  a  harem  of  fourteen 
wives,  and  a  family  of  twenty-two  sons  and 
sixteen  daughters.  As  Abijah  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  tlie  national  religion,  so  he 
took  care  to  borrow  from  it  more  than  the 
aid  which  words  could  give.  A  body  of  priests 
was  placed  in  his  army,  whose  office  it  was, 
at  tlie  onset  of  the  forces,  'with  sounding 
trumpets  to  cry  alarm  against  the  enemy;'  and, 
no  doubt,  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calves 
retained  in  their  bosoms  enough  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  national  religion,  to  be  struck 
with  a  superstitious  panic  when  they  heard  a 
blast,  which,  reminding  them  of  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  teiuple  worship,  sounded  like  the 
voice  of  God,  uttered  against  their  rebellion 
and  idolatry. 

The  enemies  of  religion  have  endeavoured 
to  turn  to  their  own  account  the  vast  numbers 
arrayed  and  slain  on  this  occasion  and  on 
others.  The  case  is  not  without  difficulty. 
We  subjoin  a  few  remarks,  which  may  lessen 
the  objection.  Mistakes  are  easily  made  by 
transcribers  in  copying  numbers,  especially, 
ttom  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  notation,  the 
higher  numbers.  It  may  even  be  questioned, 
whether  the  apparent  exaggeration  rests  with 
the  historian,  or  with  our  misconception  of 
his  mode  of  reckoning.  These  large  are  also 
round  numbers,  and  do  not  therefore  pretend 
to  more  than  a  general  accuracy,  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  object  that  the  writers  had 
in  view.  We  must  not  look  at  these  armies 
with  modem  eyes.  They  were  not  regular 
standing  troops,  but  a  sort  of  levy  en  masse, 
brought  together  for  the  occasion,  and  com* 
prising  the  bulk  of  the  adult  population.  This 
fact  goes  far  to  account  for  their  magnitude, 
as  well  as  for  the  extent  of  slaughter  which 
ensued  on  a  defeat;  for  tlie  flight  would  be 
no  less  confused  and  scattered  than  precipi- 
tate, and  the  ravages  of  a  pitiless  and  blood- 
tliirsty  conqueror  would,  in  the  first  flush  of 
victory,  be  fearful. 

It  is  an  old,  but  not  the  less  blame-worthy 
expedient,  for  ambition  and  tyranny  to  cover 
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their  designs  with  religious  pretexts;  bat  Abi-  ably  with  Lake's  statement,  '  in  the  fifteenth 

jah's  misconduct  was  not  mitigated  by  his  year  of  Tiberius  Cssar,  which  would  be  not 

disingenuousness,  nor  can  hj'pocrisy  in  any  many  years  short  of  the  time  when  the  te- 

case  do  aught  but  make   a  lust  of  power  trarchy  was  assigned  by  Caligula  to  Agrippa. 

hateful  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and  man.  The  scattered  historical  intimations  seem  to 

ABILENE  (G.),  a  district  of  country,  at  the  favour  the  idea  of  there  having  been  at  least 

foot  of  Antilebanon,  named  from  AbiUij  its  two  rulers  of  Abilene,  named  Lysanias ;  one 

chief  city  (Luke  ill.  1).     Bankes  considers  put  to  death  byAntouy,  the  otlier who  governed 

Abila  to  have  lain  on  Uie  river  Barrada,  in  at  the  time  defined  by  Luke.    Nor  need  we 

which  he  agrees  with  Pococke.  Burial  mounds  feel  any  surprise,  that  Luke  makes  use  of  the 

are  found  on  the  spot,  and  Bankes  discovered  name  as  a  means  of  dating  by ;  since,  as  we 

a  Grecian  inscription  on  a  rock ;  Pococke  had  have  seen,  the  tetrarchate  of  Lysanias  was  a 

previously  discovered  one  in  a  church ;  both  well-known  object  of  reference.     Lysanias 

of  which  gave  countenance  to  the  idea,  that  bears  the  title  of  tetrarch  on  an  inscription 

the  city  stood  there.    We  have  only  an  imper-  foand  by  Pococke  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

feet  knowledge  of  this  small  state.     It  is  not  Abila. 

mentioned  in  history  before  the  time  when  ABIMELECH  (H.  king^s  father.  A.  M. 
Antony,  the  Roman  triumvir,  held  sway  over  8284;  A.  C.  2264;  V.  1897)  was  a  king  of 
Western  Asia,  when  it  is  deuomiuated  by  the  Philistines,  who  ruled  over  Gerar  wliich 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  7. 1)  as  a  tetrarchy  and  lay  on  the  south-western  border  of  Palestine, 
a  kingdom  (Jewish  War,  ii.  11.0).  The  first  This  petty  prince  took  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife, 
ruler  on  record  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemy  as  the  patriarch  journeyed  in  his  nomadio 
Mennseus,  who  died  about  A.C.  40.  Lysanias  wanderings  towards  the  west,  and  put  her  into 
followed  him.  He  was  put  to  death  by  An-  his  harem,  believing  that  she  was  merely 
tony,  A.C.  34.  Then  came  a  tetrarch  named  Abraham's  sister;  for  Abraham,  in  virtue  of 
Zenodorus,  who,  A.C.  23,  was  compelled  by  her  being  his  father's  but  not  his  mother's 
Augustus  to  give  up  a  large  part  of  his  terri-  child,  had,  with  a  view  to  safety,  caused  Sarah 
tories,  and  Uie  entire  district  fell  into  the  to  be  called  his  sister.  Sarah,  however,  re- 
hands  of  the  Roman  emperors.  sisted  tlie  wishes  of  Abimelech,  who,  at  length. 

According  to  this  view,  no  mention  is  made  discovers  that  Sarah  was  the  wife,  as  well  as 

by  Josephus  of  the  Lysanias  who,  in  the  fif-  sister,  of  Abraham,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 

teenth  year  of  Tiberius,  was  tetrarch  of  Abi-  divinely  sent  punishment,  restores  her  to  her 

lene ;  at  which  we  need  feel  no  surprise,  as  husband,  whom  the  king  seeks  to  conciliate 

Abilene  was  a  small  state,  and  lay  beyond  the  with  presents,  and  who,  being  thus  satisfied, 

borders  of  Palestine ;  while  the  terms  em-  interposes  with  God  to  relieve  Abimelech  and 

ployed  by  historians  show,  that  Lysanias  was  his  house  from  the  penalty  under  which  they 

an  established  name,  in  connection  with  the  lay  (Gen.  zx).  Abimelech,  in  order  to  make 

sapreme  magistrate,  so  that  the  Lysanias  of  an  acknowledgment  to  Sarah  for  her  severance 

Luke  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  firom  her  husband,  kindly  informs  her  that  he 

Lysanias  who  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  had  given  him  a  thousand  shekels  of  stiver. 

It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  language  which  ought  to  act  as  *  a  covering  of  the 

employed  by  Josephus  admits  the  interpreta-  eyes;'  that  is,  according  to  eastern  phraseo- 

tion  that  he  refers  also  to  the  Lysanias  of  logy,  a  veil  to  conceal  what  had  been  done 

Luke;  and,  speaking  of  Caligula,  the  Jewish  amiss,  and  a  means  of  satisfaction  and  forgive- 

historian  says  (Antiq.  xviii.  6.  10)  that  em-  ness;   so  that  Sarah,  who  appears  to  have 

peror  gave  to  Agrippa,  I.  ^the  tetrarchy  of  complainedof  the  treatment  she  had  received, 

Lysanias*    The  bestowal  of  the  gift,  however,  was  thus  gently  reproved  (ver.  16).     On  the 

was  postponed;  for  Claudius  is  declared  to  termination   of   this    business,    Abimelech 

have  presented  Agrippa,  II.  with  '  Abila  of  sought  to  form  permanent  relations  of  friend* 

XyMiios,  and  all  that  lay  near  MountLebanon'  ship  with  Abridiam.  —  In  Gen.  xxvi.  1,  we 

(Antiq.  xix.  5.  1),  which  did  not  take  effect  find  an  Abimelech  in  the   days   of  Isaac, 

till  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius  (A.D.  52).  reigning  over  the  same  country,  who  was  in 

In  reference  to  the  final  disposal  of  Abila,  danger  of  standing,  in  regard  to  Isaac  and 

Josephus  remarks,  '  which  had  been  the  te-  his  wife  Rebekah,  in  the  same  position  as 

trarchy  of  Lysanias'  (Antiq.  xx.  7.  1).     One  that  which  has  just  been  narrated.      This 

thing  is  very  clear,  namely,  that  Abilene  was  Abimelech  can  scarcely  be  the  same  as  the 

early  in  the  first  century  currently  spoken  of  prince  before  spoken  of:  probably  Abimelech 

as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.      And  it  is  was  a  name  common  to  all  the  princes  of 

scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  the  reputation  Gerar,  as  Pharoah  was  in  Egypt. 

of  a  prince  of  so  inconsiderable  a  state  should  The  conduct  of  both  Abimelech  and  Abra- 

have  been  such  as  to  transmit  the  name  of  ham  will   be  better  understood  when  it  is 

Lysanias,  during  various  changes  in  the  go-  known,  tliat  Eastern  princes  possess  an  iin- 

▼emment,   over  a  period  of  above  half  a  questioned  right  to  all  the  beauties  which  may 

century.    The  currency  of  the  name  is  much  be  found  in  their  dominions  (Gen.  zii.  Id. 

more  likely  to  be  owing  to  its  being  borne  by  Esth.  ii.  3). 

a  tetrarch  Lysanias,  who  held  power,  agree-  Another  Abimelech    (A.  M.  4237 ;    A.  C. 
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1311;  V.  1286),  t  son  of  Gideon  by  a  con-  dow;   and  if  not,  let  fire  come  ont  of  the 

cnbine,  was  bom  at  Shechem;    and,  after  bramble,  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon' 

the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  mler  —  the  (Jndg.  is.  8 — 10). 

sixth  judge  —  of  Israel,  by  means  of  bis  One  or  two  circumstances  deserve  to  be 

mother's  relatives,  who,  however,  at  the  end  specially  noticed,  as  they  supply  incidental 

of  three  years  took  up  arms  against  Abi-  marks  of  reality,  and  therefore  tend  to  estab- 

melech;  and  he,  after  much  bloodshed  and  lish  the  credibility  of  the  book  in  which  they 

ferocity,  caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death,  are  found.    We  content  ourselves  with  a 

in  oonseqiience  of  a  blow  received  from  a  mere  reference  to  the  parable  of  the  choice 

millstone  thrown  on  his  head  by  the  hands  of  the  trees.    Abimelech,  when  he  had  de- 

of  awoman(Judg.viii.iz.).    Probably  owing  stroyed  Shechem    (iz.  45),  sowed  it  with 

to  his  own  ambition,  he  is  termed  king,  salt,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  sym- 

though  the   properly  so-called  kingdom  of  bolising  perpetual  ruin.     The  death  of  this 

Israel  was  not  established  till  long  after  his  prince  has  a  parallel  in  tlie  history  of  Pyrrhus 

tune.     His  assumption,  however,  of  supreme  II.  king  of  Epirus   (Justin,  zxv.  0),  who, 

power  led  to  the  composition  of  a  parable,  after  having  enjoyed  most  signal   success, 

which,  though  produced  in  a  time  of  national  being  repulsed  by  the  Spartans,  proceeded 

degradation,  does  not  suffer  in  comparison  to  besiege  Argos,  when,  valiantly  lighting  in 

with  the  famous  apologue,  spoken  by  Mene-  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  he  was  slain  by  a 

nios  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  82),  in  order  to  recon-  stone  hiu-led  from  the  walls.    But  the  blow 

eile  the  revolted  people  to  the  aristocracy,  which  slew  Abimelech  came  from  a  woman's 

Itronsthus:  —  'At  a  time  when  all  the  mem-  hand,  which  was   accounted  a  disgraceful 

bers  of  man  did  not,  as  now,  join  to  form  death  (comp.  2  Sam.  zi.21).    Thus,  i>erish- 

the  whole,  but  each  had  a  distinct  power  of  ing  ignobly,  was  this  ferocious  mler  deservedly 

speaking  and  thinking,  the  rest  of  them  were  pimishcd  for  the  cruelties  he  hail  p<  ri>etrated. 

indignant  that  by  their  care  and  labour  tlie  The  millstones  in  use  in  tliose  days  were  of 

belly  was   nourished,   and  that,  remaining  such  a  size,  as  that  one  of  them  could  be 

quiet  In  the  middle,  it  did  nothing  but  enjoy  hurled  by  a  woman's  hand;  and  the  putting 

pleasures  provided  for  it     On  this  account,  of  such  an  instrument  of  destruction  into  a 

they  agreed  that  the  hands  should  convey  woman's  hand  Is  accordant  with  the  usages 

no  food  to  the  mouth,  that  the  mouth  should  of  a   period,  when  grinding  was  a  female 

not  reeeive  what  was  offered  to  it,  and  that  occupation,   being  originaUy  performed  by 

the   teeth  should  not  perform  their  ofiSce.  one  stone  being  turned  on  another. 

By  this  foolish  anger,  each  one  of  the  mem-  A  DIN  AD  AB    (H.  noble  J'alhrr),  a  son  of 

bers,  and  the  whole  body,  were  reduced  to  Saul,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Melchi- 

the  greatest  state  of  emaciation.     Then  it  shua,  was  slnin  by  the  Philistines,  in  Mount 

apl»eared  that  the  belly  also  was  not  idle;  Oilboa  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  I,  2).     A  second  of 

thatlt  was  no  less  nourishing  than  noiurished,  the  name  was  a  Levite,  to  whose  house  *in 

sending  oat  to  all  parts  of  the  bofly,  equally  the  hill'  the  men  of  Kirjatljearim  brought 

distributed  througli  the  veins,  tlte  blood  by  the  ark,  committing  it  specially  to  the  care 

which  we  live,  and  wliich  it  obtained  from  of  his  son  Klenzar,  who  was  '  sanctified'  for 

the  food  it  eonsumed.'     The  scriptural  fable  the  purpose  (1  Sam.  vii.).     The  second  son 

iB  introduced  by  the  statement  that  its  author,  of  Jesse,  David's  father,  also  bore  tlie  name 

Jotham,  irent  and  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  of  Abinadab   (1  Cliron.  ii.  13).     The   ark 

Oerizim,  and  lifted  op  his  Toice,  and  cried  remained  in  tlie  family  of  Abinadab  for  about 

and  said,   'Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  seventy  years,  when  it  was  transported  by 

Shechem,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you :  David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom ;  he  fearing, 

The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  after  the  sudden  deatli  of  Uzzali,  to  take  it 

king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the  olive-  into  Jerusalem.     Having,  however,  been  the 

tree.  Reign  thou  over  us :  but  the  olive-tree  occasion  of  good  to  the  fumily  of  Obed-edom, 

■aid  nnto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  the  ark,  after  a  stay  there  of  three  months, 

wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,  was  at  length  conveyed  into  '  the  city  of  David 

■od  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?    And  with  gladness.' 

the  trees  aaid  to  the  fig-tree.  Come  thou,  It  is  strange  that  so  sacred  a  tbing  as  the 

and  reign  over  us ;  but  the  fig-tree  said  imto  ark  should  have  been  so  long  severed  from 

them.  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness  and  my  the  tabernacle,  and  in  tlie  care  of  uuoflicial 

good  friu't,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  tlie  individuals.     The  unsettled  state  of  the  go- 

tiees  f    Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine,  vemment  may  have  l>een  the  cause  of  this 

Come  dioo,  and  reign  over  us;  and  the  vine  separation.    But,  had  ilieru  been  any  collusion 

aaid  nnto  them,  Should  I  leare  my  wine,  or  falseness  at  the  bottom,  this  entnistiiig  of 

which  cheeieth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  bo  the  ark  to  private  hands  would  hardly  have 

promoted  over  the  trees  ?    Then  said  all  the  been  allowed  by  tlie  jiriests,  and.  if  allowed, 

trees    onto  the  bramble.   Come  thou,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  cause  detection  aud 

reign  over  us;  and  tlie  bramble  said  unto  ezposnre. 

the  trees.  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  ABISHAI  (H.  father  of  a  gijt),  son  of 

you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  sha-  Zeruiah,  slater  of  David,  to  whom  he  proved 
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ftfaitliful  and  brave  servant  in  war  (1  Sam. 
aavi.  0—12.  2  Sam.  xvi.  5—13.  1  Chron.  ii. 
16).  He  slew  the  giant  Ishbi-benob,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  David  in  battle 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18,  he  is 
reckoned  chief  among  three  mighty  chiefs  of 
David's,  and  celebrated  for  slaying  three 
hundred  persons  with  his  spear  at  once. 

ABLUTION.— Bodily  cleanlmess,  which 
is  of  high  importance  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  not  only  for  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  social  intercourse,  but  to  preserve 
and  promote  each  individual's  physical  wel- 
fare, by  purifying  the  body  ttom  the  natural 
effects  of  that  insensible  perspiration  which 
has  so  large  a  share  in  the  working  of  the 
animal  economy,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
taminations which  ensue  from  contact  with 
an  atmosphere  more  or  less  loaded  with  im- 
purities, is  of  special  consequence  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  East,  and  with  the  ori- 
ental temperament  (Neh.  iv.  23).     It  came 
therefore  very  natiu^ly   to    be    accounted 
among  men's  first  duties,  and  was  soon  in- 
vested with  the  sanctity  of  religion,  in  order 
that  its  requirements  might  the  more  readily, 
anrely,  and  durably  receive  attention.    The 
priests  of  Egypt  (Herod,  ii.  37)  *  bathed  in 
eold  water  twice  each  day,  and  twice  each 
night;*  nor  was  this  regard  to  cleanliness 
confined  to  the  sacred  order  (Wilkinson's 
Egyp.  iii.  358).    It  was  a  natural  feeling  that 
purity  of  body  was  essential,  in  order  to  a 
worshipper's  being  accepted  by  the  object  of 
his  homage:    accordingly,  ablutions    soon 
came  to  be  accounted  important  among  the 
preparations  for  appearing  before  the  divini- 
ties.   Water  thus  became  a  type  of  moral 
purity,  and  an  element  in  religious  observ- 
ances.   Eventually,  the  employment  of  water 
was  regarded  as  a  means  of  washing  away 
■ins  (Acts  xxii.  16).     As  personal  cleanli- 
ness had  a  religious  worth  ascribed  to  it,  so 
was  ibe  health  which  ensued  accounted  a  sign 
of  the  divine  favour;  while  bodily  diseases, 
especially  such  as  were  held  to  ensue  from 
bodily  impurity,  were  considered  as  symbols 
of  moral  pollution,  and  tokens  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure (Lev.  ziv.  Numb.  t.  2,  3).    These 
feelings  and  opinions,  as  they  found  their 
birth  in  circumstances,  in  the  main,  peculiar 
to  the  East,  so  were  they  common  to  oriental 
Countries  in  general.     The  Hindoos  bathe 
in  the  Ganges,  in  order  to  purify  themselves 
from  the  stain  of  sin;  others,  when  dying, 
have  themselves  sprinkled  with  the  branches 
of  a  certain  tree,  or  cause  their  corpses  to 
be  thrown  into  holy  rivers,  after  death.    The 
Mohammedans  are  strictly  enjoined  to  cleanse 
themselves  from  sin  by  pure  water  ('Meiner's 
Oetchichte  der  JRelig.  ii.  119).    Water  was 
held  by  the  Babbins  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Othon.  Lex.  Rabb.  51). 

Washings  of  various  kinds  are  mentioned 
In  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Abraham  washed 
tiie  feet  of  his  angelic  visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  4) ; 


for  washing  tlie  feet  was  reckoned  among  the 
duties  of  hospitality  due  to  travellers  in  a 
country  where  the  heat  was  intense,  the  1^;8 
bare,  and  the  feet  were  protected  only  by  san- 
dals (see  also  Gen.  xxi  v.  32 ;  xliii.  24).  The 
office,  however,  was,  at  least  in  later  periods, 
commonly  performed  by  slaves,  and  came 
therefore  to  be  a  type  of  humility,  as  well  as 
kind  attention  (John  xiii.  5).  This  passage 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  moral  import 
of  ablution  was  carried,  since  our  Saviour 
intimates  to  Peter  that  tlie  efficacy  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  application  of  water, — *  He  that 
is  washed,  needcth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet, 
but  is  clean  every  whit'  (ver.  10),  —  as  in 
the  spiritual  tendency  and  effect  of  the  sym- 
bolic act.  Washing  was  sometimes  purely  of 
a  moral  and  symbolic  nature;  thus,  in  Ps. 
xxvi.  6,  — 

*  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  fnnocency, 
8o  will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord :' 

the  latter  member  of  the  sentence  shows  that 
washing  of  hands,  as  a  token  of  personal 
purity,  was  a  preliminary  to  worship.  Not 
dissimilar  in  import  was  the  act  of  Pilate, 
when  he  declared  his  innocence  of  tlie  death 
of  Jesus,  not  by  word  only,  but,  more  strik- 
ingly, by  washing  his  hands  (Matt  xxvii.  24). 
The  spiritual  sigiiiticance  of  washing  may  be 
found  instanced  in  Ps.  Ii.  2 :  — 

*  Wash  me  tlioroughly  from  mine  inlqalty. 
And  cleanse  me  irom  my  sin.' 

(comp.  Ezck.  xxxvi.  2r).  Zech.  xiii.  I.  1  Cor 
Ti.  11.  Heb.ix.l3,U;  X.  21,  22.  1  John  i. 
7,  0.)  With  that  proncuess  to  abuse  which 
is  natural  to  man,  the  use  of  the  veiy  e]e> 
ment  which  cause<l  and  betokened  purity 
came,  in  process  of  time,  to  give  force  and 
■auction  to  corrupt  practices  and  superstitious 
notions.  Accordingly,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
found  but  too  much  reason  to  reprove  the 
Pharisees  for,  among  other  outward  obser- 
▼ances,  their  scrupulous  attention  to  variona 
washings, — as  the  washing  not  only  of  hands, 
but  'of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and 
tables ;'  which  practices  rested  on  nothing 
higher  than  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  or 
the  oral  law,  and  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
supersede  the  commandment  of  God  (Mark 
Tii.  2—9.   MaU.  xv.  2—0). 

As  washing  was  accounted  a  means,  so  also 
was  it  naturally  regarded  as  a  token  (figora- 
tively )  of  inward  purity,  and,  by  easy  sequence, 
of  those  spiritual  acts  and  states  which  tliat 
purity  implies :  accordingly,  washing  stands 
for  pardon  and  sanctification  (1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
Rev.  i.  5 ;  vii.  14).  In  Isa.  i.  16,  repentance 
and  the  consequent  reformation  chiefiy  an 
betokened  (Prov.  xxx.  12). 

Various  washings  and  bathings  were  re- 
quired by  the  Mosaic  law,  doubtless  as  a 
consequence  of  their  salutary  tendency,  as 
well  as  their  naturally  forcible  and  striking 
symbolic  significance.  The  leprous  man,  who 
was  to  be  cleansed  by  the  priest,  was  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  himself,  as  well  as  to  shave 
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od  an  lii*  hiir  fHerv^  fi-  ST).  He  that 
toocbcd  ■  dead  bod;,  or  a  bone  of  a  man, 
or  a  gnve,  had  to  -piaUj  tumaeir  br  wain. 
Other  uutanon  maj  ba  foand  m  the  follow- 
ii^  itfeieiiLta :  —  LcT.  xir.  B,  Kg.  j  kt.  0, 
13,18;  XTli.ie;  uii.a.  NDin.lii.T.  DeDt. 
XxiiL  II ;  ui*.  B,  0. 

Tbeaa  ablutions  took  place  •omelimn  In 
riTen(aKiDpT.13.LeT.iT.13.  Eiod.ii.0), 
•omctimn  in  the  hotue.  Tfaa  timer  coon 
ot  Itw  boiMea  of  distiDgnished  peraoos  held  a 
bauta  (SSam.sL  2;  and,  in  later  times,  then 
*m  pubtia  batiu  (Joseph.  Anliq.  lii.  7.  D), 
and  piineea  had  aeirants  nhuse  ipecial  duty 
it  wai  lo  aiparinleiid  tharojil  balli  (Jowph. 
Antiq.zi*.  13, 13).  InpliceshaTingamixwI 
pc^nlatioii,  Jim  freqiunled  Ihe  bilhs  vhich 
Ihe  Beadien  used.  Bathing  *aa  considered 
•O  neeeHirj,  ai,  in  later  times,  to  be  prr- 
mitted  on  the  Bibbath ;  only  it  waa  required, 
tailh  thal'muneaningneu  of  diaiinrlian  Tor 
which  Babbinieal  religion  is  miriied,  that  the 
ekiltaa  mad  in  Ihe  bathi  should  not  be  handHi 
to  the  serranls,  ieit  thej  sboald  contract  sin. 
A  Krtain  fee  wm  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  for 
the  aeconunodatioD,  Buhs,  among  Ihe  lle». 
tfaen,  wen  plaeei  where  sometimes  the  worst 
of  Tieea  wen  praetismi  and  enconraged, 
aninat  whii^  preeantionirr  laws  ma;  be 
fuond  in  On  Babbinieal  wrilinera  (Othon. 
Lei.  Babb.  IB).  Besidea  water,  women 
•<ni»tiiiies  emidojed  bian  in  washing  the 
bodj;  and  Arabs  ot  the  pnaent  daj,  if  the; 
are  withoal  water,  peifonn  their  prescribed 
luatnttone  by  robbing  tLemselves  o^er  with 
earth :  which  piaeliea  ma;  throw  light  on  ths 
re^neatwhiehNaaman  prefers  for  twomuie^ 
burden  of  earth  {'i  Kings  t.  17). 

Nalacal  balhs  were  found  at  Tiberias, 
Gadara,  and  Bethssda  (Plin.  1. 19.  Joseph. 
BelL  Jul  i.  S3,  0),  and  appear  lo  have  been 
■Dch  freqaerued. 

ABKER  IH.  fiUtT  nf  ligU.  A.M.  4400; 
AX.  I0H2;  V.  1095),  capuuii  of  tianl'a  host, 
•cm  of  Ner,  SauTs  oncle  (1  Bam.  liv.  SO; 
sriL  6S;  xrd.  It  J.     On  the  death  of  Saul,  he 
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at  Tlelwan,  and  wai  well  reeeired,  hating  *!• 
read;  negocisied  for  mskiiig  David  the  solo 
monarch.  He  reported  his  mcccss,  and  left 
David,  who  is  shortlj  after  nsiled  bj  Joab, 
by  whom  he  is  reproached  on  the  ground 
that  Abner  was  a  deoeirer.  Leaving  the  king, 
Joab  despatched  messengers  attar  Abner, 
who,  as  if  in  obedience  lo  the  wishes  of 
David,  Telnrned,  and  was  trearheronslj  slain 
b;  Joab  in  ievenge  for  the  death  of  Asahel 
his  brother  (3  8am.  iii.  30).      Abner'a  fsle 
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>lalroua  praclices;  a 
.  which  it  retains  in  the  New  Tes- 
.  when  '  Ihe  abomination  of  desolation' 
—  that  is,  the  tioopa  and  standards  of  idola- 
tronsRome  — is  spoken  of  (Ualt.  Ixif.lO, 
Msrkiiii.14.    Luksiii.20); 

ROHAN    STANDARDS. 


^iSe  the  honse  of  Jndah  followed  David. 
Abnar,  on  the  part  of  Saol,  met  Joab,  of  the 
pan  <rf  David,  when  an  encoonler  look  place 
between  twelve  young  men  on  each  side,  who 
■11  slew  each  odier,  aud,  the  battle  becoming 
BBmal,  Abner  waa  beaten.  Being  porsned 
in  hia  Bight  by  Asahel,  who  was  aa  light  of 
loot  aa  a  wild  roe,  lie  turned  round  and  slew 
ilia  (a  Sam.ae,  12,*r;.).  After  this,  he  dis- 
a«ned  wiih  Ishboaheth,  who  became  jealons 


Mqnenoe  uf  hia  great  power,  and  partioolariy 
hia  intimaey  with  Sanl'a  concubine  Rizpah. 
Hoiee  be  was  led  Id  make  orerMres  to  Davifl, 
whieb  were  accepted  on  ronditiou  that  he 
loeagbt  bwk  David'a  wife  Michal,  daaghtei 
of  BanL  Abner,  having  taken  mcseures  for 
eomplying  wiUl  Ihia  stipulation,  visilcil  Da*id 


Ibe  teferenee  being  to  Dan.  ix.  2T,  where,  In 
connection  with  the  ceasing  o(  the  temple 
offerings,  the  'overspreading  of  abomina- 
tions' is  spoken  of.  In  Bev.  ivii.  4,  6, 
heathen  Borne  is  again  described  bj  this 
term  as  '  fiill  of  abominatioos,'  and  '  motlisr 
of  sbominauons'  (see also  Rev.ixi2T:  and 
comp.  Til-i.  10.    Bom.  ii.aa). 

ABRAHAM  (H.  (ftc/u(ft*ro/o  muttilBifc. 
A.M,  31M8;  A.C.  23(1^;  V.  11)1)0). —  T^s 
renowned  ancestor  nf  the  chosen  people  is 
the  subject  of  ihe  first  diitiact  and  adequate 
biogrsphical  picture  wliich  the  Bible  presents, 
tliough  of  his  early  life  noihing  is  recorded, 
eicepl  Oisl  he  WM  the  son  of  Terab ;  having 
fur  broihers  Ksbor  and  llaran,  the  father  of 
Lot,  who  was  consequently  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham' all  of  tliem  being  descenilsnts  of  Shem, 
who  is  called  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber  (Gen.  x.  21).  Abraham  hating  mar- 
ried BarJi.  his  sialer  by  lus  father  (Gen.  ri. 
20;  ax.  li),  who  proved  barren,  proceeded. 
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UDder  the  direction  of  his  father,  to  leave  his  wonderful  manner,  with  the  idea  which  we 

native  place,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and,  going  are  led  to  form  of  Egypt  in  the  earliest  period 

south,  came  to  Haran,  where  he  dwelt,  though  of  authentic  history,   from   other   sources, 

the  ultimate  end  of  his  journey  was  Canaan,  especially  the  paintings  found  on  stUl  sur- 

From  the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  viving  Egyptian  monuments. 

Genesis,  this  migration  would  appear  to  have  Abraham  returned  into  Canaan,  and  went 

been  commanded  to  Abraham  by  the  Divine  northward  as  for  as  Bethel,  being  very  rich 

Being,  who,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  a  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold;  having  most 

promise  of  great  temporal  prosperity,  with  probably  obtained  the   precious  metals   in 

a  shadowy  intimation  of  something  better:  Egypt    Lot  was  with  him,  having  flocks,  and 

—  *  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  herds,  and  tents.  The  nimiber  of  their  cat- 
great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  in  thee  tie  was  too  great  for  the  fodder  which  the 
shall  all  the  families  of  .the  earth  be  blessed ;'  land,  rich  as  it  was,  supplied.     Accordingly, 

—  a  promise  which  would  of  course  be  un-  a  quarrel  arose  between  their  herdsmen, 
derstood  by  Abraliam  according  to  his  own  Abraliam  has  hitherto  appeared  a  pious, 
notions,  but  which  may  equally  have  had,  in  obedient  man :  he  now  shows  himself  a  lover 
the  intention  of  the  speaker,  a  far  larger  and  of  peace.  He  will  have  no  strife.  Let  Lot 
higher  import  Thus,  at  the  age  of  seventy-  choose  his  portion — he  will  then  take  another, 
five,  Abraham,  accompanied  by  Lot  and  Nor  does  he  withdraw  his  offer,  when  his 
Sarali,  left  Ilaran  in  Mesopotamia,  where  he  selfish  nephew,  unable  to  appreciate  the  high- 
had  resided  long  enough  to  acquire  much  minded  disinterestedness  of  Abraham,  takes 
substance;  and,  coming  into  Canaan,  ad-  for  his  share  the  well-watered  plain  of  Jor- 
Tanced,  in  a  southerly  course,  to  Shechem,  dan.  This  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the 
in  which  he  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  by  patriarch,  seems  to  have  been  pleasing  to 
whom  he  was  visited,  and  promised  the  land  Jehovah;  for  tlie  Divine  Being  immediately 
then  occupfod  by  tlie  Canaan ite.  Thence,  renews  his  promise  in  very  emphatic  terms, 
going  towards  the  south-east^  he  pitched  liis  that  tlie  land,  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the 
tent  on  a  mountain  between  Uai  on  the  east,  breadth  of  it,  should  come  into  possession  of 
and  Bethel  on  the  west,  where  he  built  an  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  ever.  The  pecu- 
altar,  and  offered  worship.  Again  he  jour-  liar  value  of  this  promise  receives  illustration 
neyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south.  Nor  from  the  fact  just  recited, — namely,  that  the 
is  it  a  little  remarkable  that  he  sliould  thus  land  was  not  able  to  support  both  Abraham 
proceed  through  the  land  with  liis  property,  and  Lot;  for  to  herdsmen,  before  the  pro- 
which  mostly  consisted  of  cattle,  apparently  ductiveness  of  the  soil  is  brought  out  by 
unmolested,  and  without  alarm.  agriculture,  land  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 

A  famine  induces  Abraham  to  direct  his  tauce,  especially  that  which  nature  irrigates; 

steps  towards  Egypt,  the  gT«*at  corn-bearing  since  it  is  usual,  in  the  nomad  condition  of 

country:  the  mention  of  this  fact  furnishes,  life,  to  pasture  one  plot  of  ground,  and  then, 

by  its  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  when  the  sustenance  is  consumed,  to  remove 

Egypt,  an  incidental,  and  therefore  strong,  to  another. 

evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  things  of  which  Leaving  Lot  in  quiet  possession,  Abraham 
we  are  pursuing  the  record.  The  beauty  of  proceeded  toward  the  south,  and  settled  at 
Sarah,  and  the  custom  of  eastern  despots  to  Mamre,  which  was  in  Hebron.  Lot,  how- 
take  beautiful  women  into  their  harems,  made  ever,  was  made  captive,  in  wars  which  raged 
Abraham  fear  that  his  own  life  would  fall  a  among  certain  petty  princes  in  the  vicinity, 
sacrifice  to  the  reigning  Pharaoh's  lust:  he  Abraham  pursued  the  victors,  having  armed 
therefore  requests  Sarah  to  call  herself  his  his  trained  servants  bom  in  the  house,  in 
sister.  Accordingly,  when  they  arrived  in  number  SIB,  and,  falling  on  tlie  enemy  by 
Egypt,  the  courtiers  of  Pharaoh,  following  night  at  Don,  put  them  to  flight;  and,  again 
the  instinct  of  their  nature,  recommend  Sarah  pursuing,  finally  vanquished  them  near  Da- 
to  the  notice  of  their  master,  who,  hoping  to  mascns,  rescued  his  nephew,  brought  him 
conciUate  her  so-called  brother,  loads  him  back  to  his  settlement,  together  with  his 
with  presents  of  men  and  cattle.  Plagues  goods,  and  the  women,  and  tlie  people;  thus 
fall  upon  the  monarch's  house,  when  Sarah  returning  good  for  evil,  and  showing  that  he 
is  returned  to  him  who  is  found  to  be  her  possessed  energy  of  character  as  well  as 
husband  as  well  as  her  brother.  They  are,  placability.  Returning  thus  from  overcoming 
however,  sent  out  of  the  land.  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  who  were  with 

This  is  the  first  view  which  is  afforded  of  him,  he  is  met  by  the  king  of  Sodom.  Mel- 
Egypt  in  the  Biblical  history,  and  deserves  a  chizedek  also,  khig  of  Salem  (Jerusalem), 
special  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader;  offers  the  conqueror  bread  and  wine  for  re- 
affording,  as  the  country  does  in  its  already  freshment,  after  his  toils  and  perils;  and, 
formed,  graduated,  and  to  some  extent  civi-  being  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  implores 
Used,  state  of  society,  a  striking  contrast  to  a  blessing  on  Abrnlmni.  The  booty  is  now 
the  wandering  herdsmen  of  whom  Abraham  to  be  divided.  A  (itiic  is  given  to  the  priest; 
is  the  representative;  and  conforming,  in  a  the  king  of  Sodom  has  the  chief  part;  Abra- 
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htm,  with  characteristic  onflelfishness,  takes 
nothing  for  himself 

Again  is  the  divine  pleasure  signi6ed  to 
the  patriarch,  who  now  rentares  to  intimate 
that  he  is  childless,  and  has  no  other  heir 
than  his  steward,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  who, 
it  sppears,  derived  his  right  from  being  horn 
lin  his  master^s  house  (Gen.  xv.  2).  A  child 
is  promised  to  Abraham,  whose  seed  is  to  be 
as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  number:  this  also 
is  a  promise  which  had  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness and  value  in  the  then  thinly  populated 
worid.  Abraham  *  believed  in  the  Lord,  and 
he  eonnted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.'  The 
promise  was,  however,  still  ftirther  con- 
finned  hj  a  solemn  sacrifice,  a  dream,  and  a 
covenant,  in  which  the  land  is  defined  as  ex- 
tending from  the  river  of  Egypt  (the  Sihor, 
Josh.  xiiL  3)  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates  (Oen.  xv.  7 — 18).  In  this  com- 
munication is  made  known  to  Abrsham  the 
descent  of  his  posteri^  into  Egyptian  bond- 
age, and  theb  rescue  thence  by  divine  aid, 
after  a  servitude  of  400  years. 

Sarah  being  still  barren,  Abraham,  now 
ei^ty-six  years  old,  and  having  long  waited 
for  die  divine  promise,  has,  according  to 
eastern  custom,  a  child  by  his  slave  Ha- 
gar.  Sarah,  however,  becomes  jealous  of 
Hsgar,  who,  in  consequence,  leaves  the  tent 
Thhteen  years  now  pass  away,  and  still  the 
patriarch  and  his  wife  are  without  issue, 
when  God  again  appears  to  them,  changes 
die  name  of  Abram  to  Abraham,  and  Sarai 
to  Sarah,  as  a  token  of  their  being  the  pro- 
genitors of  many  nations.  On  this  occasion, 
die  rite  of  circumcision  is  appointed,  as  a 
eovenant  with  Ood.  Abraham's  faith,  how- 
ever, proves  weak.  He  himself  was  a  htm- 
dred  years  old;  Sarah,  ninety.  The  patriarch 
eould  not  restrain  an  incredulous  laugh,  and 
pleaded  that  Ishmael  might,  by  the  divine 
favour,  be  considered  as  his  heir.  The 
request  is  refused;  but  a  promise  is  given, 
that,  within  a  year,  Sarah  should  bear  Isaac, 
with  whom  God's  covenant  should  be  estab- 
lished. Ishmael,  however,  was  circumcised 
by  Abraham,  together  with  his  entire  house- 
hold; whence  it  appears  that  the  young  man 
was  residing  widi  his  father  on  friendly 
terms.  Abraham  also,  thon^  now  an  old 
man,  was  himself  circumcised.  Then  ensues 
another  visit  from  on  high,  which  gives  us 
an  engaging  insight  into  the  better  parts  of 
pastonl  life,  and  brings  out  a  new  feature  in 
die  estimable  character  of  Abraham ;  namely, 
a  simple,  hearty,  and  s^-forgetting  hospi- 
tality. The  promise  of  a  child  is  renewed, 
though  Sarah  seemed  past  the  age  of  child- 
bearing. 

The  Divine  Being  sees  fit  to  disclose  to 
die  patriarch  die  destruction  which  he  is 
about  to  bring  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
In  the  narrative  respecting  this  determina* 
tion,  the  piety  of  Abraham,  and  the  fact  that 


he  would  train  his  children  religiously,  are 
assigned  as  the  grounds  of  his  having  been 
thus  chosen  and  favoured  of  God.  In  how 
amiable  a  light  does  this  truly  good  man 
appear  in  his  earnest  but  nugatory  pleadings 
with  God  to  spare  the  wicked  cities  of  the 
plain !  (Gen.  xviii.  23,  seqq.;)  and  how  n.ust 
he  have  been  grieved  and  terror-struck  when, 
on  rising  early  in  the  morning,  he  looked 
toward  the  devoted  cities,  and  '  To  the  smoke 
of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace!' 

This  dreadful  visitation  may  have  been 
the  cause  why  Abraham,  in  order  to  be  more 
distant  from  the  dismal  scene,  removed 
southward  to  Gerar,  where  he  had  with  the 
king  (Abiiielech)  a  similar  affair  to  that 
which  took  place  with  Pharaoh  respecting 
Sarah,  though  now  she  was  *well  stricken 
in  age.' 

At  length  Sarah  brought  forth  Isaac,  who 
was  circumcised,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
command,  when  eight  days  old.  Trouble, 
however,  follows  on  the  heels  of  joy;  for 
Ishmael,  probably  encouraged  by  his  mother, 
and  in  no  way  pleased  to  heboid  a  compe- 
titor, mocks  at  the  event,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence expelled  from  home,  together  with 
Hagor  (Gen.  xxi.  14).  For  Ishmael's  ago 
when  thus  expelled,  comp.  xvi.  10 ;  xvii.  23 ; 
and  xxi.  12,  20 :  *  the  lad,'  notwithstanding 
the  painters,  could  not  have  been  under 
fifteen  years  old. 

Abraham,  having  some  disagreement  with 
Abimelech  because  of  a  well  of  water,  mokes 
peace  with  him,  ratified  by  a  present  of  cat- 
tle, as  *a  witness'  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  and  by 
an  oath  on  each  side.  At  the  spot  where 
this  took  place,  which,  from  the  oath,  was 
called  Beersheba,  Uie  patriarch  planted  a 
grove,  and  '  called  there  on  the  name  of 
God,  Uie  everlasting  God;'  thus  reminding 
the  reader  of  his  piety,  and  showing  that 
groves  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Almighty. 

Now  comes  the  sore  trial,  —  the  great 
event  of  Abraham's  life,  —  tlie  test  of  his 
piety  and  faith.  He  is  commanded  of  Ood 
to  slay  Isaac  as  a  victim  in  sacrifice.  The 
narrative  itself  must  be  read.  It  is  too  con- 
cise to  be  condensed ;  too  graphic  —  too 
real  to  be  touched  (Gen.  xxii.).  The  patri- 
arch proves  equal  to  the  temptation;  a 
substitute  is  foimd;  Isaac  lives;  and  con- 
firmation of  the  former  promise  is  made  on 
die  express  ground,  '  because  thou  host  done 
this  thing,  and  host  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son.' 

The  shadows  of  night  begin  to  fall.  Sarah 
dies,  being  127  years  old,  in  Kirjath-arba, 
that  is  Hebron,  and  is  mourned  and  wept 
for  by  her  husband.  The  necessity  of  a 
burial-place  for  his  wife  brings  to  hght  that 
Abraham,  though  '  a  mighty  prince,'  was  *  a 
stranger  and   sojourner,'  not  having  even 
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ground  for  a  tomb,  in  a  land,  tlie  possession 
of  tlie  whole  of  which  he  had  been  promised. 
By  arrangement  with  Ephron,  Abraham  pur- 
chases the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  Hebron,  in 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  for  4()0  shekels 
of  silver,  which  are  paid,  not  by  tale,  but  by 
weight ;  the  bargain  being  concluded  *  in 
the  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,'  *  at  the 
gate  of  the  city'  (Gen.  xxiii).  'Thus  was 
made  sure  unto  Abraham '  *  the  field,  and 
the  cave  therein,  and  all  tlie  trees  in  the 
field,  in  all  the  borders  round  about,'  *  for  a 
possession  of  a  buryiug-place.' 

After  interring  SaraJi,  Abraham  became 
anxious  about  a  wife  for  his  son.  He,  on 
this,  makes  a  solemn  engagement  with  the 
eldest  servant  of  his  house  to  take  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  not  among  the  Canaanite:i«,  but  from 
his  relations  in  Mesopotamia;  in  doing  which 
he  gives  us  reason  to  conclude  that  the  eldest 
house  servant  performed,  in  tliese  patriarchal 
days,  an  office  sunilar  to  that  of  executors 
wiUi  us.  The  result  is,  that  Eliezcr  of  Da- 
mascus (Gen.  XV.  2)  goes  to  Mesopotamia, 
imto  the  city  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and 
engages  for  Isaac  the  hand  of  Bebekah, 
Abraham's  grand  niece  (xxiv.  15),  who,  ac- 
cordingly, becomes  the  young  man's  wife. 

Abraliam  tlien  took  another  wife,  Keturab. 
She  bare  six  sons  (Gen.  xxv.  I — 1),  who 
became  foimders  of  so  many  Arab  tribes 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  L  15),  and  who  were  dis- 
missed from  the  paternal  home  towards  tlie 
east  country,  with  certain  presents,  as  being, 
together  with  Ishmael,  sons  of  the  concu- 
bines, that  is,  Hagar  and  Keturah  (xxv.  6) ; 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  care  which 
Abraham  took  to  preserve  die  line  of  trans- 
mission intact  and  unmingled  in  Isaac ;  thus 
obeying  the  will  of  God,  who  had  declared, 
*  In  Isaac  shall  tliy  seed  be  called ;'  —  *  My 
covenant  will  I  establish  with  Isaac*  (Gen. 
xvii.  21 ;  xxi.  12.  Rom.  ix.  7.  Heb.  xi.  18), 
and  showing  an  accordance  of  one  part  of 
tlie  sacred  narrative  with  another,  which 
must  tend  to  confirm  its  credibili^,  as  being 
an  account  of  real  events. 

The  disposal  of  his  property  now  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  venerable  patriarch.  By 
some  formal  act  or  other,  having  the  effect 
of  a  deed  of  gift  or  testament,  he  had  be- 
queathed the  substance  of  his  wealth  to 
Isaac,  before  he  sent  his  servant  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  Bebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  36 ;  comp. 
xxi  10).  Accordingly,  contenting  himself 
witli  making  presents  to  the  sons  of  his  con- 
cubines, who,  on  receiving  tliem,  were  dis- 
missed from  home  and  sent  eastwaid,  he 
seems,  ere  he  left  the  world,  to  have  put 
Isaac  into  possession  of  his  goods.  Having 
tlius  accomplished  his  last  wishes,  Abraham, 
conformably  with  the  divine  promise  (Gen. 
XV.  15),  died  *  in  a  good  old  age,'  — 175 
years  ( A.  M.  3300;  A.C.  2188;  V.  1821),— 
and  was  gathered  to  his  iieople,  being  laid 


by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  (xxv.  8,  0),  leaving  behind  a  reputa- 
tion that  finds  no  equal  throughout  tlie  East, 
which  is  full  of  memorials  of  his  influence 
and  greatness.  Of  these  memorials  not  a 
few  are  perversions  and  corruptions  of  the 
realities  whence  they  are  taken:  yet  even 
these  serve  by  contrast  to  show  the  truth  and 
confirm  the  reality  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  Bible.  Of  these  events  the  general  tenor 
is  so  natural,  simple,  and  unsophisticated ; 
the  narrative  is  so  congruent  with  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  a  primitive  age ;  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  patriarch  is  so  consistent, 
harmonious,  and  entire,  —  a  gradual  de- 
velopment, not  a  heap  of  disjointed  and  un- 
connected facts,  —  a  life  —  something  really 
lived  —  a  transcript  of  a  human  being's 
experiences,  —  tliat  those  who  study  the 
Biblical  records  in  their  own  light,  and 
not  in  the  light  of  theological  philosophies, 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  rejecting  the 
theory  of  De  Wette  and  others;  namely, 
that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  He- 
brew epic;  and  may  with  the  writer  feel  a 
pleasure  in  the  conviction,  that,  amidst 
the  scattered  fragments  and  discordant  no- 
tices of  early  profane  history,  the  sacred 
page  begins  to  shed  a  clear,  trustworthy, 
and  useful  light  on  the  path  trodden  by  hu- 
man kind,  some  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  this  fact  is  found  a  very 
high  eulogy  on  the  Bible,  which  its  friends, 
as  well  as  its  detractors,  would  do  well  to 
ponder. 

Piety,  which  led  to  entire  trust  and  impli- 
cit obedience  towards  God,  and  prompted 
gentleness  and  justice  in  his  dealings  with 
man,  was  Abraham's  chief  characteristic. 
Converted  from  idolatry  (Josh.  xxiv.  2),  he 
became  a  constant  and  unswerving  witness 
of  the  one  true  and  only  God ;  and  was,  in 
consequence,  honoured  as  the  great  father  of 
the  faithful,  whether  found  in  the  Jewi&h 
or  in  the  Christian  church.  Accordingly, 
Abraliam  appears  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  type  of  unshaken  confidence  and 
holy  submission  towards  God  (Kom.  iv.  2. 
Heb.  xi.  8)  ;  while  to  be  admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  so  great  a  personage  was  natu- 
rally accounted  the  highest  honour  and  tlie 
largest  happiness.  So,  in  the  conception! 
of  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day,  to  be  in 
Abraham's  bosom  —  that  is,  to  have  a  place 
next  to  him  at  the  celestial  banquet — was  a 
figure  denoting  the  enjoyment  of  the  bliss 
of  heaven.  The  same  estimation  of  Abra- 
ham led  the  Jews  to  be  proud  of  their 
descent  from  him,  and  to  boast  of  being 
Abraham's  seed  (John  viii.  33). 

The  fact  that  religiousness  was  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  patriarch's  character  may 
serve  to  make  apparent  God's  own  way  of 
carrying  forwanl  human  civilisation.  Doubt- 
less, I'rovidciice  works  for  that  purpose  by 
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Tsrions  instrumentalities ;  but,  when  God  Tinely  illuTninated  pa^es  of  the  Bible.  The 
elects  and  sets  up  a  special  agency,  it  is  most  useful  arts  of  life  had  long  been  in- 
Dot  Egyptian  art,  but  patriarchal  piety —  Tented,  and  were  in  general  use.  Those 
the  simple  manners  of  home  and  of  rural  large  societies  of  men  which  are  railed 
life — nourished,  strengthened,  and  refined  nations  were  gradually  forming  tlieraselves 
by  a  warm  and  operatiTe  faith.  This  fact  on  spots  which  were  determined  by  a  regard 
teems  to  teach  us,  that  religion  must  be  at  to  the  natural  limits  and  advantages  afforded 
die  basis  of  all  true  social  adyancement  It  by  seas,  rivers,  and  mountain-ranges.  And, 
is  not  to  Greece  nor  Italy,  but  to  Mesopotamia  as  men  fixed  themselves  in  different  places 
and  Jadea,  that  we  owe  our  religion,  and  up  and  down  the  eartli,  so  did  they  become 
what  is  best  and  most  durable  in  our  civili-  more  and  more  divided  from  each  other  by 
tadon.  Man  may  spare  the  pleasures  of  taste;  the  continually  increasing  diversity  of  Ian- 
bat  he  cannot  live  and  be  happy  without  the  guages,  which  led  to  other  alienating  diver- 
sentiments  of  piety,  and  the  principle  of  sities  in  social  usages,  and  in  religious 
obedience.  opinions  and  observances.     The  first  em- 

The  natme  of  true  and  acceptable  faith  pires    were    thus  founded,   and  the  great 

is  exemplified  in  Abraham,  —  *  the  friend  of  question  of  human  education  began  to  be 

God.'     If  eompared  with  the  views  which  seriously  worked  out     War  had  begim  its 

are  entertained  by  enlightened  Christians,  desolations ;  slavery  was  quietly  but  effectu- 

Abraham's  idea  of  God  was  very  limited  and  ally  wasting  human  energies  away,  perverting 

radimental;  for  though  he  may  have  had  the  natural  relations  of  life.     The  union  of 

some  shadowy  notion  of  God's  spirituality  the  sexes,  which  is  the  great  hinge  of  roan's 

and  omnipresence,  yet  it  was  mostly  as  his  highest  good,  was  uncertain  and  ill-regulated. 

God,  ^  the  God  of  his  family,  —  that  the  Hospitality  had   assumed   a  distinguished 

patriareh  regarded  the  Creator.    Tet  his  im-  position,  and  sheds  a  mild  lustre  over  these 

perfect  and  defective  knowledge  falling  as  early  days ;  but  if,  fh)m  such  a  tent  as  tliat 

good  seed  into  good  ground,  brought  forth  of  Abraham,  we  turn  to  the  world  at  large, 

that  tmst,  that  confidence,  that  love  towards  we  behold  scarcely  any  other  virtue  in  a  high 

God,  whldi  prompted  to  obedience,  and  made  condition,  and  such  vices  abounding  as  easy 

its  possessoTwilling  to  sacrifice  even  his  fond-  abundance  and  extreme  leisure  may  produce, 

est  affections  and  his  dearest  hopes,  in  com-  under  the  aid  of  burning  skies,  vivid  imagi- 

plianoe  with  what  appeared  to  him  the  divine  nations,  and  uncontrollable  passions. 
wilL     8neh  is  the  character  of  all  genuine         The  sacrifice  ofhis  son,  demanded  of  Abra- 

faith,  which  is  very  dissimilar  to  mere  opi-  ham,  has  given  occasion  to  many  objections, 

nion,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded ;  most  of  which  have  arisen  Arom  falsely  view- 

and  thus  we  see,  that  tme  religion  is  as  old  ing  the  subject  through  the  atmosphere  of 

as  at  least  the  patriarch  Abraham.    As  he  modem  times.    As  a  means  of  putting  Abra- 

fdeaaed  God,  so  may  we.  ham's  reliance  on  God  to  the  test,  it  was  pe- 

Most  important  for  mankind  was  the  caU  culiarly  efficacious  and  appropriate,  seeing 

of  Abraham.    It  was  one  of  those  events  on  that  the  child  was  demanded,  which  God  had 

which  hmonan  destiny  is  found  flrom  time  to  openly  and  extraordinarily  given.    The  Power 

time  to  hinge.    Idolatry  was  all  but  univer-  that  had  bestowed  Isaac  on  parents  advanced 

saL      The  knowledge  of  the  Creator  had  in  years  was,  Abraham  may  well  have  felt, 

nearly  vmished  tnm  the  earth.    Egypt,  the  both  willing  and  able  to  do  'all  things  well,* 

centre  of  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life,  and  make  *all  things  work  together  for  good.' 

worshipped  even  the  lowest  animals.    There  To  have  faltered  would  have  betrayed  a  weak- 


it  was  foHy  proved  how  little  man  can  do  for  ness  of  moral  character,  ill  befitting  one  who 

himself  in  regard  to  tibe  solemn  obligations  had  been  so  signally  favoured  of  God.     Un- 

of  duty,  and  the  high  hopes  and  destiny  of  questioning,  undoubting  reliance  on  God  was 

tile  leligioiis  life.    But  God  chose  Abraham,  Abraham's  duty,  and  it  proved  his  *  crown 

and  a  new  era  began  which  will  never  come  of  rejoicing.'    He  was  tried,  and  was  found 

to  an  end;  for  Jesus  finished  what  Abraham  faithful.    In  his  fidelity,  he  remains  a  model 

eommsneed.    It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the  to  all  generations,  though  the  specific  sacri- 

seriea  of  biogn^hical  pictures  begins  with  fice  required  of  him  is  required  no  more. 

one  wliieb  is  so  pleasing  sad  so  ennobling  as  Yet  the  principle  remains  the  same.    Our 

that  of  Abraham.      Had   the  dispositions  Lord  gave  expression  to  it  when  he  said, 

which  actuated  him  been  shared  by  all  who  — '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 

came  afterwards,  we  should  not  have  found  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me'   (Matt.  x. 

tiie  great  lifSe-roII  of  humanity  blotted,  blur-  87).      Without  sacrifices  there  is  no  tme 

Kd,  and  disgraeed  by  sodi  names  as  Alezan-  religion.  Without  trial  there  is  no  conscious 

der,  Hero,  and  Napoleon.  strength.    We  have  no  proof  that  we  love 

Already,  at  the  times  of  Abraham,  had  the  Christ,  till  we  have  surrendered  some  cher- 

world  made  some  decided  progress  in  civili-  ished  thing  on  his  behalf    It  is  a  baneful 

latum ;  a  knowledge  of  which,  so  far  as  it  is  delusion  to  regard  religion  as  an  easy  thing. 

definite  and  satisfaetory,  we  owe  to  the  di-  Hence  the  superficiality  that  previdls,  t^ 
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conventionalitni,  the  fear  of  man,  and  the  to  be  his  chief  care.  We  subjoin  a  Tiew 
forgetfulness  of  Ood.  His  religion  is  to  of  the  family  of  Terah,  embracing  the  twelvt 
every  one   his  chief  ooncexo,    and   ought     tribes  :•» 


(Ketnrah) 
South  Arabians, 


(Hagar) 

I 
Isbmasim 


Esau. 
UdomUet, 


(Bilhah) 

^     I 
Dah. 

Napbtali. 


(Leah) 

I 
Bbubbit. 

81MEOK. 

Lett. 

JUDAH. 

isaachab. 

Zebulov. 

(Dinah) 


TERAH. 

ABBAHAM 
{  SARAH} 

ISAAC. 
(Bebekah) 

JACOB. 


and 


NAHOR. 

(MUeah) 
Beth  u  EL. 
Rebekah  and  Laban. 


(Rachel) 


(ZHpah) 

Gad. 
Ash  SB. 


Joseph 
Benjamiit. 


{Bfanflsseh. 
Epbraim. 


AhrahanCi  ho$am  (Luke  xvi.  23)  denotes 
the  place  where  happy  and  immortal  spirits 
dwell.  The  idea  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
the  Jews,  imitating  the  customs  of  their 
Western  masters,  nsed  to  recline,  while  at 
feasts;  namely,  leaning  on  the  elbow  and 
the  haunch,  each  guest  below  his  neighbour, 
BO  that  the  head  of  one  lay  towards  and  near 
the  bosom  of  another.  The  place  of  honour 
was  next  to  the  master  of  the  feast —  that  is, 
in  his  bosom.  The  term  boiom  was  nsed  in 
a  larger  sense  than  is  customary  with  us; 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  body  covered  by 
a  fold  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  which,  being 
taken  np  by  the  extremity,  was  thrown  over 
the  left  ann,  so  as  to  fonn  a  large  fold  or 
bosom,  in  which  articles  of  use  and  value 
were  carried.  Abraham,  as  the  '  friend  of 
Ood,*  is  represented  in  the  parable  (Luke 
zvi.  22)  as  presiding  at  the  '  feast  of  fat 
things/,  having  near  him  the  special  favour- 
ite of  God.  This  was  in  agreement  with 
current  ideas,  which  set  forth  heaven  as  a 
place  of  social  enjoyment,  in  which  were 
gathered  together  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  an  innumerable  company  of  just  men 
made  perfect  (Matt  viii.  IL  John  xiiL  28; 
zxL  20).  From  the  phrase  now  explained, 
the  reader  may  form  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  when  the  Son  of  God  is  said 
to  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (John  L 
18);  for,  as  the  *  bosom-friend'  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  utmost  intimaey  and  confidence, 
BO  was  Jesus  put  into  possession  of  the  di- 
vine will  in  all  its  secrets,  as  well  as  in  all 
its  grandeur  and  comprehension. 

ABSALOM  (H.  father  0/  peace.  A.M. 
4528;  A.0. 1020;  V.  1032),  David's  third 
Bon,  whose  mother  was  Maacah,  the  daughter 
of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur — a  district  lying 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  Syria,  which  formed  still  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  a  petty  kingdom  (2  Sam.  iii  3 ; 
xiii.  37;  xiv.  23).  Absalom  possessed  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  distinguished 
for  a  fine  and  copious  head  of  hair  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  20,  20).  Enraged  at  his  brother  Am- 
non,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ravished 
Tamar  his  sister,  Absalom,  not  improbably 
remembering  that  Amnon  was  by  birth  hit 
fathers  successor,  took  occasion,  after  hav- 
ing long  concealed  his  animosity,  of  a  sheep« 
shearing,  which  he  observed  with  festivity  in 
Baal-hazor,  in  Ephraim,  on  an  estate  of  hit 
own,  to  slay,  by  means  of  his  servants,  the 
guilty  man.  After  this,  he  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  court  of  his  father-in  law,  at  Geshm*, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Near  the 
end  of  this  time,  David  desired  to  see  Ab» 
salom;  a  feeling  which  was  enhanced  by  thB 
earnest  pleadings  of  the  '  wise  woman  of 
Tekoah,'  whom  Joab  employed  to  further  his 
views  with  the  king;  so  that  that  minister 
was  himself  commissioned  to  visit  Geshur, 
in  order  to  bring  back  Absalom,  who  was 
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werer,  admitted  into  the  royal  pre* 
xr  the  space  of  two  years.  Absalom, 
»f  this  disgrace,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
th  Joab  to  use  Lis  influence  again 
iTid;  and,  failing  in  his  requests,  he 
»nsly  and  revengefully  caused  his  ser- 
» 6et  on  fire  a  field  of  barley  belonging 
.  The  minister,  however,  yielded  to 
lat  he  had  refused  to  entreaty  —  saw 
^,  and  interceded  witli  Lim  for  his  son, 
.9  accordingly  restored  to  favour. 
kiigh  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Absalom, 
laid  been  imperfectly  repressed  under 
ry,  now,  when  he  was  in  the  full  sim- 
f  his  father's  court,  broke  forth  with 
He  procured  a  si^lendid  equipage 
iots  and  horses,  with  fifty  men  to  run 
tilm ;  who,  as  needs  might  be,  would 
>r  ase  or  show.  Thus  prepared,  he 
x>  coiurt  the  people,  hearing  tlieir  le- 
mplaints,  listening  to  tlieir  social 
eesv  and  even  saluting  with  a  kiss 
erson  who  came  to  do  him  homage ; 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  David  was 
x>rthy  in  having  appointed  no  one  to 
nd  redress  wrongs,  and  that,  if  he 
idge  in  the  land,  justice  should  be 
nd  impartially  administered.  '  So 
n  stole  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 

When  he  had  aflvanced  his  prepara- 
'  after  forty  years,'  probably  four  years  ; 
nnicott),  he  asked  his  father's  per- 
i  to  proceed  to  Hebron,  in  order  to 
cm  which  he  hod  promised  while  at 
.  The  permission  was  granted.  Quit- 
msalem  with  200  confidential  friends, 
pear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  in- 
,  he  sent  secret  despatches  throughout 
tribes  of  Israel,  to  the  effect,  that,  on 

signal,  they  should  all  declare,  '  Ab- 
reigneth  in  Hebron.'  He  also  sue- 
in  gaining  to  his  side  Ahithophel  of 
En  Jndah,  whose  counsels  David  tried 
iterrail,  by  inducing  Hushai  to  get 
9  confidence  of  Absidom,  in  order  to 
his  secrets.  David,  however,  aware 
•  conspiracy  was  most  formidable, 

JerosiUem,  which  his  traitorous  son 
idf  and  proceeded,  under  the  advice 
iiophel,  to  commence  his  royal  ftmc- 
j  taking  possession  of  David's  harem. 
kcfl  being  called,  Ahithophel  ofl^cred 

a  force,  and  complete  the  war  by 
ing  David,  to  which  Absalom  wickedly 
tod.  Hushai,  however,  was  called  in, 
vised  a  general  muster  of  troops,  so 
>lot  oot,  not  David  only,  but  all  his 
na.  This  plan  was  finally  adopted; 
ence  of  which  determination  was  de- 
•d  to  DaTid  by  Hushai.  A  great  battle 
Bght  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  near 
Ian,  in  which  20,000  men  feU.  WhUe 
t  lesnlt  was  in  suspense,  Absalom, 
tg  along  on  a  mule,  in  the  ardour  of 
wnm  canght  '  in  the  thick  boughs  of  a 
■k'  (a  terebinth  tree),  and,  his  beast 


going  from  imder  him,  he  was  left  suspended 
from  the  tree;  on  hearing  which,  Joab  took 
three  darts,  and  thrust  them  through  the 
heart  of  Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  oak;  thus  delivering  his 
royal  master  from  a  treasonable  son,  and 
taking  vengeance  on  one  who  had  set  his 
property  on  fire.  After  this,  an  act  of  wan- 
ton cruelty  took  place,  —  *  ten  young  men 
that  bare  Joab's  armour,  compassed  about 
and  smote  Absalom,  and  slew  him.'  The 
news  of  tlie  young  man's  death  was  borne  to 
the  king  (the  narrative  found  in  2  Sam. 
xviii.  10 — 32,  is  beautifully  graphic),  who, 
on  receiving  it,  was  much  moved,  and  went 
up  to  tlie  chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept: 
and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  *  O  my  son 
Absalom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would 
Ood  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom!  my 
son,  my  son!'  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33). 

A  reckless  ambition  was  the  chief  feature 
in  Absalom's  character.  Tliis  ambition 
prompted  him  to  erect  a  pillar  in  order  to 
perpetuate  his  name  (Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  10, 
3;  comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18),  in  the  event  of 
his  children  being  killed.  This  pillar  (of 
marble),  which  bore  the  name  of  Absalom's 
Hand  (a  figure  of  a  hand,  surmounting  pil- 
lars of  this  kind,  denoted  power  and  skill), 
was  in  the  king's  dale,  a  short  distance  from 
Jerusalem.  That  which  is  now  shown  in 
the  vale  of  Jehosaphat  as  Absalom's  Pillar 
—  a  pyramidal  stone  structure  —  is  proved 
to  be  of  comparatively  recent  date,  by  its 
Ionic  colonnade,  though  it  may  stand  near 
the  same  place  where  Absalom  erected  the 
original  structure,  but  cannot  be  the  tomb  of 
that  prince;  since,  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  17,  we 
are  informed  that,  immediately  after  the 
battle,  his  enemies  '  took  Absalom,  and  cast 
him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a 
very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him.* 

Absalom  erected  his  own  monument,  and 
was  buried  ignominiously  in  a  hole  dug  in 
haste.  He  tried  to  perpetuate  his  fame  by  a 
pillar — he  really  made  his  name  infamous 
by  his  rebellion.  The  record  in  books  tells 
its  tale  when  stones  and  marble  are  no  more. 
Personal  beauty  is  a  questionable  good,  may 
prove  a  snare,  and,  when  disgraced  by 
wicked  acts,  excites  no  higher  feeling  than 
commiseration.  Absalom's  passions  were 
his  master;  and  so  imperious  did  they  prove, 
that  they  made  him  raise  his  impious  hand 
against  even  the  author  of  his  own  existence. 

ABSOLUTION  (L.  freeing  from)  is,  as 
a  word,  not  foimd  in  the  Bible;  but  ecclesi- 
astics have  used  it  to  describe  a  scriptural 
fact ;  namely,  the  absolving  of  men  from  sin, 
or  from  the  penalty  of  sin.  It  is  undoubted 
that  the  Saviour  gave  to  his  apostles  a  power 
to  remit  sins.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
that  power  con  be  learned  in  no  other  way 
than  by  diligently  studying,  and  comparing 
together,  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
it  is  mentioned.    Without  here  entfttm%  \xi\o 
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the  details  of  the  subject,  we  may  adduce,  as 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  the  great 
scriptural  principle,  that  no  one  can  forgive 
sins  but  God  (Mark  ii.  7);   whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  act  of  the  apostles  in  remitting 
sins  was  merely  ministerial  and  declaratory. 
As  such  was  it  limited  to  those  to  whom  Uie 
office  was  delegated.     Of  this  kind  is  the 
act  of  Nathan    {'2  Sam.  xlL  13),   when  he 
said  to  the  repentant  David,  —  'The  Lord 
hath  put  away  thy  sin:   thou  shalt  not  die' 
(MatL  xvi.  19;  xviii.  18.  John  xx.  23).    If 
absolution  consisted    in  actually  forgiving 
sms,  then  no  one  but  He,  who  knowing  the 
heart  knows  also  whether  the  mind  has  come 
into  a  suitable  state,  can  forgive  sins.     If  it 
consisted  in  remitting  the  penalty  of  sin, 
then  only  He  who  knows  the  bearings,  ten- 
dencies, and  effects  of  his  own  punitive  and 
remedial  measiures,  can  forgive  sins.     If  it 
lay  in  the  announcement  of  pardon,  then 
can  that  announcement  be  made  by  man  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  may  have  received 
special  delegation  fur  the  purpose.      The 
remission  of  sins  is  obviously  an  individual 
favour,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  relation  to  the 
state  of  an  individual's  soul:   and  conse- 
quently, apart  from  a  formal  divine  com- 
mission, it  can  have  no  existence.    Yet  this, 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  earthly  fimctions, 
have  men,  placed  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
claimed  to  exercise.     The  claim  should  be 
proved  before  it  is  conceded,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  any  very  close  connection  between 
the  two  propositions  —  *The  apostles  for- 
gave sms;'  *  therefore  A.  B.,  living  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  the  power  to  forgive 
8in8.'      There  is  here  a  great  logical  gulf 
which  cannot  be  filled  up  by  other  assump- 
tions—  such  aa  that  A.  B.,  whose  whole 
manner  of  Ufe  is  dissimilar  to  that  which  an 
apostle  led,  is  a  spiritual  successor  of  the 
apostles.    But  if  the  inference  should  be 
allowed,  what  does  the  term  *  successor' 
mean,  and  what  does  it  prove  ?    If  a  line  of 
transmitted  spiritual  influence  is  intended, 
you  must  show  the  commencement  of  that 
line,  and  its  unbroken  continuance  down  to 
yourself ;  which  can  in  no  way  be  done,  and 
which  cannot  even  be   attempted,  without 
begging  the  very  point  which  has  to  be 
proved.     The  priesthood  proves  its  priestly 
character  by  assuming  that  priestly  character 
itself.     The  modem  doctrine  touching  the 
power  to  remit  sins  is  one  vast  assumption. 
ABSTIN£NCE    (L.    keeping  from),   the 
practice  of  self-denial,  either  occasional  or 
continued.    Abstinence  took  its  rise  partly 
in  those  notions  of  religion  which  represent 
the  Deity  as  being  oonciUated  by  the  pain 
and  privation  which  his  creatures  undergo ; 
partly  also  in  considerations  connected  with 
health ;  for  abstaining  from  gratifications  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  body  serves  to  re- 
store it  to  its  ordinary  soundness  and  vigour, 
especially  when  it  has  been  impaired  by 


excess.  So  far,  too,  as  the  foregoing  of  or- 
dinary pleasures  may  act  beneficially  on  tho 
mural  feelings,  the  practice  of  occasional 
abstinence  may  have  been  enforced  by  con- 
siderations drawn  from  practical  religion. 
But  abstinence  can  be  looked  on  in  no 
higher  light  tliau  as  a  negative  good,  a  need- 
ful remedy,  a  means  of  reparation ;  and  must 
disappear  m  proportion  as  that  sanctity  of 
character  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  not  least  among  the  aims 
and  die  achievements  of  the  gospeL 

Various  kinds  of  abstinence  may  be  foond 
in  tlie   Sacred  Scriptures.    In  Gen.  iz.  4, 
blood  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  as  containing 
the  life ;  an  inhibition  which  is  repeated  ii^ 
Lev.  iii.  17,  fat  being  also  forbidden  —  (*  All 
the  fat  is  the  Lord's'),  which  was  to  be  burnt. 
Tliat  which  died  of  itself,  or  was  torn  by  wild 
beasts,  was  not  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xxiL  8). 
The  hollow  of  the  thigh  was  forbidden  food, 
because  it  was  the  part  by  touching  which, 
the  angel  prevailed  in  wrestling  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxii.  32).    Indeed  whole  classes  of 
animals  were  prohibited  (Clean).  (Lev.  xL) 
The  Hebrews  were  to  abstain  from  food  par- 
taken on  occasion  of  idolatrous  sacrifices ; 
since  to  partake  thereof  would  have  been  to 
give  an  indirect  sanction  to  the  poUutions 
of  Heathenism  (Numb.  xxv.  2,  seq.   Exod. 
xxxiv.  15.    Ps.  cvi.  28).    Owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  Nadab  and  Abibu,  Aaron's  sons, 
probably  in  indulging  to  excess,  wine  was 
forbidden  to    the  priests  when  they  were 
about  to  go  into  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  z.  9), 
When  any  man  took  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite. 
— '  He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and 
strong  drink,  and  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of 
wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink;  neither 
shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat 
moist  grapes  or  dried :  all  the  days  of  his 
separation  shall  he  eat  nothing  that  is  mtde 
of  the  vine-tree  from  the  kernels  even  to  the 
hnsk.'     The  Nazarite  was  also  to  abstafai 
from  shaving  (Numb.  vL  2 — 12).    The  Ba- 
chabites   abstained  from  wine  and  strong 
drink  at  the  command  of  their  ancestor  Jona- 
dab,  a  man  of  fervent  piety  and  strong  seal 
(Jer.  XXXV.  6—10.   2  Kings  z.  15). 

The  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food 
which  they  had  practised  while  Jews,  the 
primitive  converts  from  the  Jewish  Church 
to  Christianity  thought  that  they  themselves, 
as  weU  as  converts  from  Heathenism,  ware 
still  bound  rigidly  to  observe.  This  ques- 
tion troubled  the  early  church,  and  ocea- 
sioned  the  first  Christian  synod  which 
assembled  at  Jerusalem,  and  relaxed  die  ce- 
remonial bond  —  laying  *  no  greater  burdan 
than  these  necessary  things ;  that  ye  abstain 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornica- 
tion '  (Acts  XV.  20).  The  decree  did  not 
suffice  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  termination, 
and  much  bad  feeling  and  illiberality  arose 
in  consequence ;  which,  however,  under  tht 
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good  proridenee  of  God,  was  made  to  con-  since  been  more  than  once  prored,  was  die 
tribate  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  large ;  cause  why  that  tribe  did  not  expel  the  origi- 
•s  may  appear,  if  we  consider,  as  one  of  its  nal  inhabitants.     It  was  anciently  a  large 
effects,  the  noble  and  comprehensiye  defence  city,  with  a  fine  harbour,  protected  on  three 
of  religious  liberty  which  it  drew  from  the  sides  by  loAy  hills,  of  which  Mount  Carmel 
apostle  Paul  (Rom.  xir.:  see  also  1  Cor.  yiiL).  lies  to  the  south,  running  far  out  into  the 
From  another  quarter,  probably  from  ascotics  sea.    The  place  was  not  far  from  tlie  mouth 
eonnected  with  Heathenism,  came  a  require-  of  the  little  river  Belus.     It  still  forms  the 
Bent   of   abstinence    even  from  marriage,  best  haven  on  the  Syrian  coast;  is  the  key  of 
^lich  Paul  reprobates  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3 — 5 ;  Galilee,  and  the  termination  of  the  caravan 
where  he  lays  down  the  general  principle,  line  which  extended  from  Damascus  to  the 
that  'every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  Mediterranean.     The  Emperor  Claudius  pre- 
nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  sented  its  inhabitants  with   tlie    rigbts    of 
thanksgiving.'    Asceticism,  however,  seems  Roman  citizenship,  whence  tlie  place  acquired 
to  be  a  disease  which  is  incidental  to  man  the  name  of  ColouiaClaudiiCaesaris  (Joseph. 
in  all  stages  of  civilisation,  and  under  all  Antiq.  xiii.  12,  2.    1  Maccab.  x.  5G;  xi.  22). 
systems  of  religion ;    and  so  abstinence  of  By  the  natives  it  is  still  called  by  its  origiuC 
farioiis  kinds  has  been,  from  the   earliest  name.    In  1832  the  town  was  severely  in- 
time  till  now,  practised  and  enjoined  even  in  jured  during  a  siege  of  six  months,  carried 
ttie  visible  chnrch  of  Christ,  as  of  peculiar  on  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.    In  1840  Admiral 
cftcacy  and  value  in  the  sight  of  God ;  not-  Stopford  bombarded  the  place  for  some  hours, 
withstanding  the  clear,  full,  and  unmistake-  when  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  explosion  of 
able  opposition  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  the  powder  magazine. 
Gentiles.  ACELDAMA  {C.  Jield  of  blood)— 9l  piece 

ACACIA  {the  Egyptian  tlufm),  the  proper  of  ground  which  had  before  been,  and  was 

name  of  the  wood,  termed  in  Scripture  Sh'U-  culled,  *  a  potter's  field,'  from  supplying  ma- 

iim, — a  word  which  is  a  mere  transference  terials  for  pottery  —  received  tills  name  from 

of  the  soonds  of  the  original  Hebrew.    The  the  fact,  that  the  money  which  Judas  had 

tree,  OUmota  Silotiea,  was  called  Shittah  in  received  for  betraying  Christ,  and  which  he 

Hebrew.     It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  returned  into  tlie  hands  of  Uie  priests,  was 

Bible  as  supplying  the  materials  out  of  which  expended  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  the 

articles  required  in  the  Mosaic  worship  were  ground,  as  a  burial-place  fur  Jews  from  dis- 

made  (Exod.  xxv.  5 ;   xzvi.  Id ;  zxviL  1 ;  taut  lands, — on  the  allegation  that  the  tliirty 

xxz.  1;  XXXV.  7,  24;  xxxvlL  1.   Deut  x.  3).  pieces  of  silver,  being  tlie  price  of  blooil, 

Katonlists  distinguish  two  kinds  of  acacia,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  temple  treasury. 

I.  ihB  Acacia  vera  i  and,  II.  the  Acacia  J[ra-  Thus  do  baseness  and  a  certain  religious 

biea.     The  Septoagint  has  translated  the  scrupiUosity  sometimes  go  together  In  tlie 

Hebrew  word  very  appropriately,  as  '  incor-  same  breast.    They  who  iMilluted  their  souls 

roptaUe  wood;*  the  fact  being  that  it  is  very  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  would  nut  soil  llieir 

durable,  and  therefore  eminently  suited  to  hands  with  tlie  returned  bribe  with  which 

the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  they  had  bought  tlieir  victim's  life.     The 

Bible.     It  is  indigenous  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  piece  of  land  was  of  small  value,  haviug 

Thercnot  found  it  growing  wild  near  Mount  been  exhausted  in  making  pottery  ware.    It 

8inaL     The  Acacia  vera,  which  yields  the  lay  southward   of  Jerusalem.     There   still 

wtU-kno'wn  gum  Arabic,  has  spines  growing  remains  on  die  spot  a  chaniel-liouse.     Su- 

in  pairs.    It  forms  a  tree  thirteen  or  fourteen  perstition  gave  tlio  notion,  that  the  soil  de- 

feet  high,  of  inelegant  appearance.      The  stroyed  corpses  in  a  day  or  two ;  tor  which 

Acacia  Arabiea  is  not  unlike  the  former,  purpose,  ship-loads  of  it  were,  in  tlie  tliir- 

Ths  wood  of  the  acacia  is  exceedingly  hard,  teenth  century,  transported  to  Pisa  in  Italy, 

yet  liipht    When  it  is  old,  it  is  nearly  as  in  order  to  be  spread  over  the  famous  ceme- 

Usek  as  sbony.    It  was  therefore  much  es-  tery  there. 

tesmad  in  antiquity,  and  used  in  ship-build-  ACHAN  (H.  trovhhr)  —  called  in  1  Chron. 

inf.    Botanists  are  acquainted  with  nearly  ii.  7,  *Achar,  the  troublerof  Israel' — was  the 

fluiw  hundred  speeies  of  the  acacia,  which  son  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judali.     He 

iulislMt  the  wanner  parts  of  the  world.  ventured,  in  spite  of  the  divine  prohibition 

ACCHO  (H.  an  eaclo9ure\  the  modem  (Josh.vi.  17),  to  appropriate  to  himself  some 

8l  Jean  d'Aere,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  booty  ('the  accursed  thing')  acquired 

only  in  Jndg.  L  81,  under  this  the  early  name  at  the  fall  of  Jericho ;  aud  hence  brought  on 

of  the  town;  but  in  and  alter  the  time  of  the  the  Israelites,  who  exx)ected  any  thing  but  a 

MtrtfKtff  (L  b,  15)  it  was  called  Ptolemais  reverse,  a  severe  defeat  before  the  town  of 

(Aets  zxL  7).    From  the  passage  in  Judges,  Ai  (Josh.  vii.).    On  tliis,  a  kind  of  ordeal 

it  appears  that  it  originally  formed  a  part  of  was  appointed,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  the 

the  leirilary  <k  Ai^sr,  which  stretched  north  person  was  that  had  brought  the  divine  anger 

md  eastward  firom  Mount  Carmel,  at  the  on  the  Israelites.    The  result  was  that  Achan 

foot  of  whieh  Aeeho  lies;  and,  doubtless,  *was  taken,'  who,  thus  foimd  guilty  of  God, 

tho  nstmiJ  stnogth  of  the  pIaos.  which  has  confessed  his  sin,  declared  what  articles  he 
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bad  secreted,  and  where  they  lay.  TLe  plnn- 
der  was  found ;  and  thns,  full  proof  of  his 
guilt  being  had,  the  unhappy  man  was  stoned, 
and  then  burned,  together  with  the  booty, 
and  his  sons,  his  daughters,  his  oxen,  his 
asses,  his  sheep,  tent,  and  oil  that  he  had,  in 
tlie  valley  of  Achor  (trouble),  in  the  valley, 
that  is,  which  was  after  this  event  so  named ; 
thus  denoting  the  sad  event,  with  its  cause, 
which  there  took  place  (see  Josh.  vii.  25; 
corap.  Hos.  ii.  Id.   Isa.  Ixv.  10). 

ACIIAIA  (G.)  — origiually  termed  JEyia- 
Ua^  or  *  the  coast'  —  denoted,  in  its  narrower 
application,  the  strip  of  land  which  stretches 
along  tlie  north-west  of  the  PeloponncHus ; 
but,  in  a  wider  sense,  hidicaled  the  entire 
country  of  Greece  (except  Thesboly) :  in  the 
time  to  which  the  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament  refer,  it  was  a  province  muler  the 
government  of  Rome ;  having  given  name  to 
all  Greece  from  the  time  when  the  Acho^ans 
took  the  lead,  and  the  Achaean  league  was 
formed,  in  the  year  146  before  Christ.  Greece, 
under  the  Romans,  was  strictly  divided  into 
two  provinces,  Macedonia  and  Achaia:  the 
first  comprised  the  coimtry  to  the  north ;  the 
second,  the  country  to  the  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Sinus  Ambracius  to  the  Sinus 
Maliacus;  that  is,  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to 
that  of  Yolo. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  provinces  under 
the  Roman  empire  —  the  senatorial  and  the 
imperial.  A  senatorial  province  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul,  appointed  by  tlie  senate ;  an 
imperial  province  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
curator, appointed  by  the  emperor.  At  lirst, 
Achaia  was  a  senatorial  province ;  Tiberius 
changed  it  into  an  imperial  one ;  but  it  was 
g^ven  back  by  Claudius  to  tlie  senate.  To 
this  latter  period  G  allio  belongs  (Acts  xviii.  12. 
Rom.  XV.  26.  2  Cor.  ix.  2.  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8), 
who  is  denominated  in  the  Acts  proconsul, 
with  a  strict  propriety,  which  proves  that  the 
author  wrote  from  actual  knowledge,  in  a 
case  where  changes,  at  no  distant  intervals, 
might  have  convicted  an  impostor  of  fraud. 

ACHMETHA  (C.  summer  place),  a  forti- 
fied place  in  Media,  that  some  identify  with 
Ecbatana,  tlie  chief  city  of  Media,  which  was 
a  summer's  residence  of  the  MecUan  kings 
(Ezra  vi.  2). 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  THE.— 
A  work  which  is  commonly  accomited  the 
fifth  historical  book  of  tlie  New  Testament, 
and  details  the  foundation  of  the  Chribtian 
chtirch  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
titles,  which  the  scriptural  compositions  bear, 
rest  not  on  the  autliority  of  the  authors  of 
those  books,  but  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
8o  the  title,  'tlie  Acts,  or  doings,  of  the 
Apostles,'  has  in  itself  no  authority ;  nor  is  it 
ft  correct  description  of  the  book  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  since  that  writing  relates  only 
a  part  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles;  after  a 
certain  period,  almost  exclusively  tliose  of 
PmoJ,    Indeed,  Peter  and  Paul  are  the  two 


great  personages  which  appear  in  the  work— 
Peter,  from  chap.  ii.  to  xii.;  Paul,  from  chap. 
xiii.  to  xxviii :  other  actors  are  only  occasional 
and  subordinate.  The  book,  in  reality,  con- 
tains a  brief,  and  by  no  means  complete, 
accoimt  of  tlie  rise,  growth,  and  spread  of 
the  primitive  church  of  Christ  Its  con- 
tents, however,  render  its  worth  inestimable. 
Though  it  does  not  furnish  all  we  might 
desire,  we  do  not  mend  our  position,  by 
gratuitous  assumjitions  and  false  pretensions. 
It  is  the  duty  of  llic  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
man,  to  take  Gud's  bounties  as  they  are 
offered  to  him,  and  improve  them  to  the  ut- 
most. God's  wisdom  and  goodness  are  fre- 
quently displayed  even  more  in  withholding 
than  in  giving. 

Tlie  passages  arc  numerous  which  serve  to 
show  tliat  the  object  of  the  work  is  what  we 
have  indicated;  but  the  words  of  the  risen 
Saviour  (Acts  i.  8),  —  *  Ye  shall  receive 
power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Sa- 
maria, and  wito  the  uttennost  part  of  the 
earth,' — set  forth,  at  the  same  time,  the  great 
object  of  the  apostles'  lives,  and  the  great 
purpose  which  the  author  of  tlie  book  had 
before  him.  A  brief  outline  of  the  contents 
of  *  The  Acts'  will  show  both  its  value,  and 
tlie  tnith  of  the  remark  we  have  just  made. 

Having  referred  to  tlie  former  treatise,  that 
is,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  and 
given  a  very  brief  summary  of  its  contents, 
tlie  auilior  proceeds  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
tlie  narrative  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
dropped.     And  here  the  importance  of  the 
work   appears   incalculable.     The   scattered 
disciples  are  found  united.  What  has  brought 
them  together  ?     Here  is  tlie  hinge  on  which 
tlie  history  and  the  fate  of  Christianity  turned. 
How  happy  a  thing  is  it  that  we  have  the 
statement  and  testimony  of  a  tnistworthy  his- 
torian I     Whence  grew  the  church  of  Clirist? 
From  visions  and   dreams  ?  —  from  fanati- 
cism ?  —  from  selfishness  ?  —  from  a  love  of 
power  ?     It  g^w  from  a  fact :  tliis  was  tha 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  —  the  fact  that  Christ 
htul  risen  from  tlic  tomb,  and  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.     The 
writer  states  most  explicitly  the  resurrection 
and  ascension   of  Jesus.     He  adds  visible 
proofs  of  his  existence  and  benign  activity; 
for  Jesus,  he   says,   *  showed  himself  alive 
after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proof% 
being  seen  of  the  disciples  forty  days,  and 
speaJking  of    the   things  pertaimng  to  the 
kingdom  of  God'  (i.  3).     The  ascension  of 
Christ  is  then  distinctly  narrated  as  an  object 
of  sight.     There  follows  another  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  risen  Messiali,  and  of  the  con- 
cern he  took  in  the  foundation  of  his  king- 
dom ;  for,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  the  Spirit 
is  poured  out  on  the  assembled  infant  church, 
BO  that  its  members  could  not  doubt  that 
their  Master  was  alive,  and  that  it  wss  hif 
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rfll  that  they  should  live  and  die 
lerance  of  the  gospel.  The  im- 
lieh  the  apostles  attached,  from 
their  position  and  work,  is  seen 

that,  before  ever  they  address 

to    their    daties,    they  proceed 

1  op  their  body,  by  electing  (by 

place  of  the  traitor  Jadas ;  so 
pnal  nnmber  fixed  by  Jesus  might 
en  in  upon,  but  there  might  be 

who  had  *companied  with  the 
1  hia  followers  all  the  time  that 
SOS  went  in  and  out  amongst  us, 
Vom  the  baptism  of  John  unto 
on.'  Matthias  was  *  ordained  to 
IS  with  us  of  his  resurrection.' 
1  of  the  Spirit  is  made  an  occasion, 
r  commencing  his  proclamation 
tL  He  delivers  his  first  sermon, 
•  the  conversion  of  three  thousand 
1  BO  to  the  formation  of  a  Chris- 
the  usages  of  which  are  described 
(ting  manner  (i.ii.).  The  apostles 
«  bold  and  active  in  preaching  the 
Ferusalem,  and  in  consolidating 
ommnnity,  not  without  resistance 
ition  (iii.  vi.).  Then  the  con- 
then  is  narrated  —  his  activity,  his 
,  his  cruel  death  —  all  which  con- 
MUly  to  strengthen  and  advance 
if  Christ  (vi.  5 ;  viii.  2).  The 
Stephen,  and  the  general  persecu- 
msned,  alarmed  and  scattered  tlie 
ind  tlius,  departing  from  Jenisa- 
!gan  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other 
Jestlne,  particularly  at  Samaria, 
5  agency  of  Philip  (viii.  3 — 40). 
Dade  his  first  appearance  at  tlie 
Stephen.  At  tlie  beginning  of 
lapter,  he  enters  once  for  all  on  the 
hiug  out  threatenings  and  slangh- 

the  disciples.  His  miraculous 
la  detailed  with  much  particularity 
,  which  prepares  the  way  for  tlie 
inge  in  the  gospel  affairs  they  ever 
;  namely,  the  a<1misslon  of  tlie 
Christian  privileges.  This  revo- 
QOt  effected  witliout  special  instru- 
Peter,  after  undergoing  suitable 
eoneurs,  and  takes  part,  in  the 
nrerting  the  Heathen,  beginning 
Ifiia,  a  centurion  of  Cssarea,  and 
I  the  propriety  of  his  condnct 
jrethren  in  Jerusalem  (x. — xi.  18). 
f  the  gospel  extends.  The  fugitive 
odum  it  in  Phenice,  Crprus,  and 

great  number  believe.  On  hear- 
he  mother  church  at  Jerusalem 
labas  as  far  as  Antioch ;  who, 
tiled  his  mission,  proceeds  to  Tar- 
8aa],  whom  he  brings  to  Antioch. 
I  chapter  opens  with  the  imprison- 
ter  hy  king  Herod,  and  relates  the 
ddiverance  of  that  apostle.  He- 
Itbed;  and  Paul,  together  with 
WgtaM  actire  (^rations  (xii.  2t>; 


xiii.  2)  in  Heathen  countries;  —  Salamis  in 
Cyprus  being  the  first  recorded  place  where 
they  preached  the  word  of  God.  The  ques- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  rite  of 
circumcision,  and,  generally,  of  what  obedience 
Christians  owed  to  the  law,  is  forced  on  for 
consideration,  and  determined  at  Jerusalem, 
where  the  first  and  only  properly  constituted 
and  autltoritative  council  was  held;  who, 
unlike  all  succeeding  councils,  were  careful 
not  to  lay  any  unnecessary  burden  (xv.  28) 
on  tlie  church.  Paul  now  proceeds  still 
further  into  Heathen  countries,  going  as  far 
as  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  founding  many 
churches.  Intending  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome, 
Paul  feels  bound  first  to  visit  Jenisalem  (xiz. 
21 ;  XX.  22),  where  he  is  apx>rehended,  put 
on  his  trial,  and  at  last  sent  to  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Here  he  is  abruptly  left  by  the 
history  (xxviii.  31),  preaching  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Thus  the  declaration  of  the  L^vcd 
was  accomplished  (i.  8). 

The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts  at  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter ;  which  verse  may  be  considered  as  a 
point  of  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second 
part.  The  first  part  is  also  more  miscellane- 
ous  than  the  second,havingjnanysubdivisions 
and  transitional  passages;  whereas  the  second 
possesses  more  unity,  in  having  for  its  cen- 
tral figure  one  leading  jiersonage,  Paul ;  and 
for  its  subject,  the  apostle's  proceedings. 
The  narrative  follows  pretty  much  the  order 
of  events,  and,  in  points  of  chronology,  is 
generally  exact;  as  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering that  the  writer  stood  near  to  tlie 
events  narrated.  Notices  and  marks  of  time 
are  found  inxviii.  11 ;  xix.  10;  xx.  0;  xxiv. 
27;  xxvii.  9;  xxviii.  11,30.  Tbe  entire 
piece  is  conceived  in  the  tone  of  friendship; 
being  clearly  designed,  not  only  to  narrate, 
but  to  explain  and  defend,  tlie  progress  of 
the  gospel.  This,  however,  is  done  in  a  fair, 
impartial,  and  truthful  manner.  The  writer 
was  obviously  a  believer,  and  as  such  has 
written.  Nor  is  there  visible  an  undue  lean- 
ing to  any  one  of  the  primitive  heralds  of 
Christianity.  If  Paul  occupies  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  book,  Peter  is  the  learling  character 
in  the  former  part.  But  nothing  can  show 
more  strikingly  that  the  book  is  unfinished, 
than  tliat  the  life  of  neiilier  Peter  nor  Paul 
is  brought  to  a  termination.  Of  Peter,  except 
in  chap.  xv.  7,  U,  we  hear  no  more  after  the 
record,  xii.  19;  namely,  that  the  apostle, 
having  escaped  from  Herod,  *  went  down 
from  Judea  to  CsBsarea,  and  tliere  abode;* 
while  Paul  is  left  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  We 
cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  resist  the 
feeling,  that  it  is  only  a  fragment  with  which 
we  have  to  do  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  tliat  a  writer,  %rho 
had  detailed  at  length  Paul's  conduct  and  its 
efifects  in  Alliens,  should  have  voluntarily  lefl 
all  but  untold  the  yet  more  impoitan^  vn^u* 
enoe  which  he  exerted  in  Bomft— tai  imr* 
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probability  which  is  much  increased  by  the  Lnk<«,  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel,  it 
fact,  that  the  writer  was  united  with  Paul  in  generally  admitted  to  be  tlie  aathor  of  tlie 
tlie  bonds  of  human  friendship,  as  well  as  of  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  was  the  opinion 
the  gospel.  Most  natural  was  it  that  he  of  the  ancient  church.  Ensebius  placet  it 
should  have  continued  his  narrative  till  the  among  the  books  which  were  nnlversally  re- 
decease  of  Paul,  which  would  have  formed  a  ceived  as  authentic  and  credible.  Writers  in 
suitable  termination  of  his  work.  the  second  century  make  obvious  references 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  must  hare  to  the  work.  The  fathers  of  the  ehurch, 
been  interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  from  the  time  of  Irenseus  (bom  at  Smyrna, 
task.  What  interruption  so  natural  as  his  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century), 
own  death  ?  Scarcely  any  thing  less  would  expressly  quote  the  Acts,  and  speak  of  it  at 
have  been  allowed  to  bring  tlie  narrative  to  a  written  by  Luke.  The  writer  of  Luke's  Oos- 
tudden  termination.  And  a  sudden  termi-  pel  wrote  the  Acts  also.  There  is  between 
nation  points  to  an  unforeseen  and  inevitable  the  two  works  a  general  agreement  of  man- 
cause.  The  life,  then,  of  a  man  is  the  limit  ner  and  diction  which  bespeaks  the  same 
of  tlie  work.  But  there  arc  evidences  in  the  hand.  The  Gospel  and  tlie  Acts  are  dedi- 
work  of  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness.  It  muttt,  cated  to  the  same  Theophilus.  The  Book 
then,  be  witliin  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  Acts  refers  to  the  Gospel  (i.  1)  in  such  a 
of  some  one  who  was  contemporary  with  the  manner  as  to  enforce  the  inference  that  they 
eA'ents  narrated.  These  events  range  from  both  came  from  one  pen.  Indeed  the  two 
31  to  64,  A.D. :  consequently  the  book  was  are  only  parts  of  one  work,  which  originally 
written  within  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  was  not  dirided,  nor  distinguished  by  sepa- 
century.  rate  titles,  but  formed  a  general  historical 

We    may    probably    approach    somewhat  narrative,  wliich,  following  the  substance  of 

nearer.     Paul  came  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  uitroductory  verses  of  the  Gospel,  might 

62,  A.  D.   and  remained   two  whole  years  have  been  termed  *  An  accurate  account  of 

teaching — that  is,  till  the  spring  of  G4.  Now,  tilings  that  have  come  to  pass  among  the 

in  June,  64,  Bome  was  burnt  by  Nero;  who,  Christians.'    In  this  view,  the  terminating 

to  cover  his  crime  and  folly,  began  to  perse-  lines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  commencing 

cute  the  Christians.     So  important  an  event  lines  of  the  Acts,  are  only  transitional  words 

would  not  have  been  omitted,  especially  as  employed  in  passing  on  from  the  first  to  the 

the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  brought  very  second  part  of  the  general  treatise.     If^  then, 

near  it,  had   the   writer   then    been   alive.  Luke  wrote  the  Gospel  called  after  his  name, 

Consequently  the  last  hand  must  have  been  tlie  probability  is  that  he  wrote  the  Acts  alsa 

put  to  the  writing  before  mid-summer,  and  The  writer  certainly  does  not  give  his  name; 

after  spring,  64.     Indeed,  the  concluding  but,  in  the  second  part  of  the  second  book 

verses  look  very  like  a  hasty  summary,  drawn  (the  Acts),  he  speaks,  in  connection  with 

up  under  the  pressure  of  some  unexpected  Paul,  in  the  first  person  plural  —  thus  (xvi 

event;  —  a  fact  which  will  appear  obvious  to  10),  *  After  Paul  had  seen  the  vision,  tut  en- 

the  reader  if  he  compares  the  long  detail  deavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia'  (see  also 

given  of  the  voyage  to  Bome,  with  the  far  xx.  5 — 15;  xxvii.  1 — 37).     Unquestionably 

more  important  matter,  —  the  preaching  and  some  passages  were  written  by  an  eye- witness, 

influence  of  Paul  in  the  imperial  city.  Besides  those  just  referred  to,  see  xxi.  I — 18; 

There  is  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  book  xxviii.  15.  Who  was  this  eye-witoess  ?  The 
which  speaks  for  a  similar  period  to  tliat  person  who  wrote  *  the  former  treatise.'  This 
which  we  have  already  fixed.  In  Acts  viii.  26,  is  reputed  to  be  Luke.  The  colouring  under 
the  Philistine  ci^  Gaza  is  said  to  be  '  desert,'  which  Christianity  appears  in  the  Acts  is  said 
in  ruins.  From  Josephus  (Jewish  War,  ii.  to  be  such  as  shows  tiiat  its  writer  was  an 
18,  1),  we  know  that  the  place  was  destroyed  associate  of  and  fellow-worker  with  PauL 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  short  time  before  the  Now,  in  Col.  iv.  14,  we  read, '  Luke,  the  be- 
siege of  Jerusalem.  Now,  Vespasian  came  loved  physician,  greets  you.'  In  Philem. 
into  Judea  A.D.  67.  Before  this  date,  then,  ver.  24,  Lucas  is  reckoned  among  Paol's  fel- 
Gaza  was  destroyed.  Butif  tlie  writer  noticed,  low-labourers;  and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  are  the 
in  passing,  the  fact  that  Gaza  was  in  ruins  words  *  only  Luke  is  with  me  ;*  that  is,  at 
when  he  wrote,  much  more  would  he  have  Bome,  during  his  imprisonment  (see  2  Tim. 
made  similar  statements  in  relation  to  the  1.  8).  Whence  we  learn  that  Luke  was  a  co- 
far  more  important  and  interesting  places  of  operator  with,  and  intimate  friend  of,  the 
Jerusalem,  of  which  he  speaks.  The  infer-  apostle.  We  cannot,  however,  hence  infer, 
ence  is,  that  the  city  was  standing  when  the  that  therefore  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
work  was  composed.  Jerusalem  was  de-  Apostles.  The  utmost  that  &e  evidence 
stroyed  by  Titus,  Sept.  7th,  A.D.  70.  Whence  before  us  authorises  is,  that  Luke  may  have 
we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to  been  its  author.  Indeed  too  much  strsts 
the  period  between  60  and  70,  the  Book  of  and  importance  have  been  laid  on  the  point 
Acts  may  be  safely  referred  —  a  conclusion  of  fixing  a  name  to  each  individual  book. 
which  is  favoured  concurrently  by  the  several  Sometimes,  when  a  name  has  been  gained, 
IhieM  ot  evidence  which  have  been  adduced.  it  is  little  more  than  a  mere  name.    A  name. 
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;  is,  in  sach  a  case,  only  of  yalne     their  own  paternity.    The  speeches  of  Peter 

represents  certain  facts  and  ideas,     (ii.  14,  se^.;  iii.  \2^8eq.;   iv.  8,  neq.;  y.  29, 

aal:^  as  to  judge  of  the  credibiliQr  of    seq.)  are  quite  characteristic.     This  Peter  is 

ir ;  but  of  Luke,  and  of  other  alleged     obviously  the  Peter  of  the  Gospels.     Not  less 

we,  in  our  actual  state  of  knowledge,     characteristic  of  Paul  is  his  noble  speech  at 

0  little  to  make  any  certain  inference     Athens  (xvii.  22,  teq.).     With  equal  confi- 

1  personal  position,  qualities,  and  his-  dence  we  refer  any  reader  or  his  Kpistles  to 
Tor  need  the  Christian  be  uneasy  at  the  beautiful  address  with  which  he  took 
DMrks,  if  only  he  is  concerned  more  leave  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  (xx.  17 — SH), 
dcs  Uian  names.  The  credibility  of  What  can  be  more  Pauliue  than  the  emphatic 
c  in  question  is  beyond  a  doubt.  If  words,  — '  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or 
lave,  independently  of  any  personal  gold,  or  apparel'  ?  The  entire  twelfdi  chap- 
Mt  for  giving  us  which,  such  name  ter  may  have  been  taken  from  some  written 
ily  be  of  value  to  us.  We  must  dis-  account  of  Peter :  its  particularity  shows  an 
>  between  the  credibility  of  a  book,     intimate  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances, 

credibility  of  men.    Of  the  second     and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  imposture. 
hftTe  few  or  no  means  of  judging.         This  book  has  been  subjected  to  a  very 
euTies  with  it  its  own  justification,     close  and  minute  examination,  in  connection 
m  condemnation.     The  evidence  in     with  Paul's  Epistles.     The  duty,  begun  by 

is  written  in  every  page,  and  often  Vtdey  {Hone  Paulina),  has  been  completed 
I  words  and  things  which  are  far  be-  by  Tait  The  result  is  eminently  favourable 
B  feseh  of  artifice  or  fraud.     If,  for     to  the  credibihty  of  both  the  Acts  and  the 

^  the  reader,  by  studying  our  refer-  Epistles ;  for  numerous  instances  of  minute, 

lonld  be  sadsfled  that  the  passages  accidental,  and  unobvious  agreement  have 

ion  emanated  fh>m  an  eye-witness,  been  discovered  by  these  critics,  which  put 

ftsvc  little  need  to  be  concerned  whe-  the  idea  of  falsehood  and  fabrication  out  oi 

Ban  name  the  author,  or  fix  the  exact  the  question.    But,  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 

be  book.    It  is  very  certain,  that,  as  ties  is  worthy  of  belief,  the  Christian  reli- 

I  aonld  make  a  book  credible  which  gion  is  a  fact,  as  well  as  a  system  of  divine 

to  contents  incredible,  so  a  credible  truth. 

icds  no  anthentication.     And  it  is         W^ithln  the  space  of  thirty  years  after  the 

ibvions,  that  this  evidence  of  credi-  death  of  Christ,  the  gospel  had  been  carried 

imd  in  the  general  tone  and  character  to  all  parts  of  the  civilised,  and  to  no  small 

ik»  iM  one  which  addresses  the  head  portion  of  the  uncivilised  world.    Its  pro- 

iicsrt  of  every  inteUigent  reader,  and  gress  and  its  triumphs  were  not  oonoealed. 

BS  for  the  gospel  a  ready  recognition  Its   great  transactions  were  not   *  done  in 

Bsnkind ;  whereas  arguments  derived  a  comer.'      It  had  been  preached  in   the 

eaciona  of  authorship  and  criticism  most  splendid,  powerful,  and  corrupt  cities. 

isively  for  scholars,  being  in  them-  Churches  were  already  foimded  in  Jerusa- 

'bstever  they  may  borrow  from  au-  lem,  Antioch,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Philippi, 

destitute  of  logical  force  with  the  and  at  Borne.     The  gospel  had  spread  iu 

Ik  of  men,  since  the  great  bulk  of  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Macedon,  Italyj 

qnite  incapable  of  making  those  in-  and  Africa.    It  had  assailed  the  most  mighty 

investigatjons  which  give  to  scho-  existing  institutions;   it  had  mode  its  way 

iden^  all  its  value.  over  the  most  formidable  barriers ;    it  had 

ledibility  of  the  things  narrated  in  encountered  the  most  deadly  and  malignant 

will  appear  the  stronger,  if  we  give  opposition ;  it  had  travelled  to  the  capital, 

Isntion  to  the  sources  whence  tlie  and  secured  such  a  hold,  even  in  the  impe- 

mposed  his  narrative.     The  author  rial  city,  as  to  make  it  certain  tliat  it  wouhl 

lo  have  made  use  of  written  docu-  finally  overturn  the  establishe<I  religion,  and 

Bsnating  either  from  his  own  pen  seat  itself  on  the  ruins  of  Paganism.  Within 

the  pen  of  others.     Thus,  in  chap,  thirty  years  it  hail  settled  the  point  that  it 

{|9y  we  have  a  very  valuable  and  very  would  overturn  every  bloody  altar ;  close  every 

^^  perhaps  the  oldest,  written  docu-  Pagan  temple ;    bring  under  its  influence 

inserted,  to  all  appearance,  as  it  was  men  of  office,  rank,  and  power;  and  that '  the 

—namely,  the  letter  written  by  the  baimers  of  the  faith  would  soon  stream  from 

sssembled  in  council  at  Jerusalem,  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars.'    All  this  would 

.  zziiL  20 — 30,  is  another  original  be  accomplished  by  tlie  instrumentahty  of 

that  of  Claudius  Lysias   to   Felix,  Jews — of  fishermen  —  ofNazarenes.    They 

Panl*    Many  things  the  writer  may  had  neither  wealth,  armies,  nor  allies.   With 

i  before  him  in  the  fonn  of  notes,  or  the  exception  of  Paul,  they  were  men  without 

lifed  by  word  of  mouth  from  others ;  learning.    They  were  taught  only  by  Provi- 

obviotis  that  he  dealt  fairly  with  his  vence ;  armed  only  with  the  power  of  Ood. 

I,  end,  by  the  force  of  his  own  vigor-  The  success  of  the  gospel  never  has  been, 

df  infased  into  them  one  general  and  never  can  be,  accounted  for  by  any  other 

I  are  found  which  bespeak  supposition,  than  thai  it  had  Ood  tot  \\&  a\\- 
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thor,  tmth  for  its  snbstance,  human  natnre 
for  its  advocate,  and  eternal  life  for  its  boon. 
If  the  Christian  religion  be  not  true,  the 
change  wrought  by  Uie  twelve  apostles  is 
the  most  inexplicable,  mysterious,  and  won- 
derful event  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Admit  tlie  accounts 
furnished  in  this  writing,  and  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  gospel  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  changes  which  society  underwent,  are  all 
clear  and  easy  to  be  understood :  deny  them, 
and  you  have  the  greatest  revolution  that 
society  ever  underweut,  and  tlie  sublimest 
religious  truths  that  ever  dawned  on  men's 
minds,  unaccounted  for  and  miexplaiued. 

The  period  over  which  the  book  of  Acts 
extends,  from  31  to  04,  A.  D.  embraces  the 
following  Roman  emperors:  —  1.  Tiberius, 
who  reigned  from  10th  August,  xiv.  to  IGih 
March,  xxxvii.;  2.  Caligula,  to  the  24th  Jan. 
xli.;  3.  Claudius,  to  the  13tli  October,  liv.; 
4.  Nero,  to  the  Oth  June,  Ixviii. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  the  last  date  with- 
out expressing  a  regret  that  the  history  of 
the  church  should  have  been  broken  off  at  so 
early  a  period.  We  may,  however,  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought,  that,  had  it  been  con- 
sistent with  the  wise  and  benign  purposes  of 
Providence,  a  full  and  complete  history  would 
have  been  written,  and  handed  down;  nor 
should  we  have  been  left  to  find  our  way, 
almost  unaided,  from  the  last  quarter  of  tlie 
first,  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  —  a 
period  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
church,  when  first  it  was  left  to  fight  single- 
handed  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Yet 
such  is  the  intrinsic  and  resistless  power  of 
truth,  it  emerged  from  the  dark  and  fearful 
struggle  victorious. 

ADAM  ( H.  red  earth)  was  originally  the 
individual  name  of  the  first  man,  but  after- 
wards was  naturally  applied  to  denote  the 
race.  The  account  which  is  given  in  Gen. 
i.  ii.  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  legend,  nor  a  symbol,  nor 
the  translation  of  an  hieroglyph,  but  as  the 
earliest  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of 
tlie  world  and  its  inhabitants;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  best  account  which,  after  due 
diligence  and  care,  the  writer  could  give  of 
tliese  stupendously  important  events.  The 
view,  accordingly,  takes  its  shape  and  colour- 
ing from  the  ideas  and  associations  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  the  best  informed  persons  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written  —  a  state  of 
intellect  and  feeling  which  does  not  involve 
infallibility,  but  will  be  regarded  with  respect, 
and  studied  with  care,  by  every  lover  of  truth, 
as  involving,  not  only  Uie  earliest  informa- 
tion of  an  historical  nature  that  we  possess! 
but  also  such  information  as  those  who  were 
least  remote  from  the  events  in  question 
were  able  to  gather  and  hand  down.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  Adam  himself  would, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  possess  much 
knowledge  on  the  great  change  which  the 


production  of  the  present  earthly  arrange- 
ment of  things  caused;  and,  in  the  then 
fresh  and  unslaked  curiosity  of  man,  his 
knowledge  would  be  eagerly  sought,  and  dili- 
gently transmitted  by  his  descendants.  Nor 
must  the  fact  be  omitted,  that  fragments  of 
tradition,  in  other  primeval  nations,  concur 
substantially  with  the  Biblical  account.  If^ 
indeed,  we  look  into  this  accoimt  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  nothing  but  absolute 
truth,  we  may  sufier  some  disappointment: 
equally,  if  we  do  not  penetrate  through  the 
covering  to  the  substance,  distinguishing 
the  fact  and  the  thought  firom  its  mere  inve8^ 
meut,  we  may  form  false  conceptions.  Bat 
regard  the  narrative  as  an  account  of  ereation 
from  an  earthly  point  of  view,  —  as  contem- 
plated by  a  human  mind  and  told  by  a  human 
tougue,  placed  near  the  events  spoken  of,  and 
having  peculiar  advantages  of  a  higher  gui- 
dance,—  you  will  find  information  no  less 
true  than  useful,  while  it  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  greatest  spiritual  value. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Bible  does  not  profess  to  be  a  manual  of 
knowledge  in  the  physical  sciences,  but  to  be 
the  great  repository  of  religious  light.  It  isi 
tlierefore,  spiritued  truth  which  it  always 
aims  to  convey;  and  it  speaks  of  other  things 
only  so  far  as  they  may  be  useful  in  convey- 
ing or  illustrating  this  spiritual  truth.  The 
message  from  on  high  to  its  writers  was 
purely  of  a  religious  kind :  the  earthly  shell 
in  which  they  of  necessity  enclosed  it,  is,  as 
of  the  earth,  perishable.  The  mind  of  the 
Spirit  it  is  that  we  are  concerned  to  know; 
and  therefore  our  great  business  is  to  sever 
the  human  from  tlie  divine;  to  learn  to  re- 
cognise and  revere  religious  truth  in  the 
midst  of  its  earthly  concomitants;  to  evolve 
the  element  of  inspiration  from  the  baser 
elements  with  which  it  is  necessarily  blended. 
•  The  pearl  of  great  price '  lies  hid  in  a  field, 
where  those  who  would  be  divinely  rich  must 
dig  unceasingly. 

We  will,  however,  attempt  to  ascertain, 
somewhat  definitely,  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  account  of  the  origin  of  our  sx>ecies 
ought  to  be  contemplated.  That  point  of 
view  must  obviously  not  be  our  own ;  for  we 
are  separated  by  thousands  of  years,  and 
equally  by  an  entire  world  of  new  circnm* 
stances,  from  tlie  record  and  from  the  events. 
Our  difference  of  position  must  change  the 
appearance  of  the  objects.  Every  historical 
record  has  its  parallax  ;  which,  reversing  the 
astronomical  law,  increases  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  its  distance  from  the  observer.  The  further 
we  recede  from  historical  events,  the  less 
does  o\u  vision  of  them  correspond  with  that 
of  contemporaries.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
theirs  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only 
right  position.  Accordingly,  we  must  study 
their  circumstances  and  their  states  of  mind ; 
and  so,  taking  our  stand  in  their  place,  look 
at  objects  which  the  post,  in  each  case,  offers 
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iotiee.  It  is,  in  consequpnce,  with 
,  not  of  Europeans  of  the  nineteenth 
■Itcf  Christ,  but  with  those  of  East- 
Bentories  on  centuries  before,  that  we 
tody  the  Mosaic  record  of  ihe  crea- 
Te  may  go  further,  and  add,  that  as 
«r  him&elf  appears  to  have  written 
lirit  of  the  earhest  ages  of  the  world, 
•m,  in  the  hoary  mists  of  a  prinieyal 
',  must  we  take  our  stand,  if  we 
ightly  comprehend  this  first  Biblical 
u 

look  into  the  sources  whence  the 
rew  his  account,  we  may  find  aid 
a  right  conception  of  its  import 
ij  were  partly  documentary  appears 
equally,  that  the  documents  were  of 
I  kind.    As  thev  are  twofold  in  Uieir 

0,  most  probably,  had  they  a  twofold 
Certainly,   they  have   produceil   a 

description  of  creation;  a  fact  of 
e  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself. 
iro  leading  documents  are  distin^ 
thieflyby  the  names  used  to  designate 
ne  Being ;  who,  in  one,  is  denomi- 
uhim  :  in  the  other,  Jehovah,  Other 
its  may  have  furnished  contributions. 
unents,  whatever  they  were,  cannot 
ited  in  writing  much  before  the  time 
■  (Books)  ;  whence  we  are  led  to 
their  substance  must  have  come 
the  compiler  by  tradition  —  from 
)  mouth,  and  so  l>e  liable  to  some 
r  colouring.    The  trouvmii^sion,  how- 

8  facilitated  by  the  primitive  cha- 
the  times,  and  by  tlie  sacrcdneiis  of 

fb  Still  more  was  it  fticilitated  pro- 
r  picture-writing,  which,  beyond  a 
diited  in  the  earliest  ages ;  and  not 
tilybyrude  inscriptiouH,  cut  in  stones, 
e  living  rock  —  a  practice  to  which 
,  and,  not  least,  tlie  Arabs,  were  ac- 

1,  in  primeval  times.  It  is  easy  to 
Bonrces  of  information  such  as  these 
re,  not  only  a  hue,  but  a  certain  form 
»p,  to  the  narrative,  which  niiprlit  in- 
re  entire  and  untouclied  great  facts 
ho,  but  still  put  them  into  a  dress 
nm  the  condition  of  mind,  degree  of 
and  apprehensions  of  those  whose 
rarts,  tongues,  and  fingers  were  the 
of  transmission.  We  may  illustrate 
a  instance.  That  the  guilty  Aduin 
!irom  his  Judge,  who,  however,  ar- 
■ml  condemned  him,  is  a  great  and 
It  tmih  which  remains  equally  cer- 
tr  the  human  attire  in  which  it  is 
e  east  awav,  —  such  as  God's  walk- 
le  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
ing  a  conversation  face  to  face  with 
That  Adam  committed  sin  by  brcak- 
•  law,  is  also  an  important  truth ; 

9  imagery  of  the  serpent  and  the 
■J,  in  port,  be  taken  from  mere 
iflnences. 

are  hiougfat  to  another  remark 


—  one  of  very  great  consequence.  Revela* 
tion,  as  being  the  disclosure  of  divine  truth 
to  human  beings,  must  have  two  sides ;  the 
divine,  as  proceeding  from  God ;  the  human, 
as  addressed  to  man.  In  its  divine  relations, 
it  is  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth.  In  its 
human  relations,  it  must  necessarily  be 
adapted  to,  and  partake  of,  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  it  comes.  Revelation  is, 
therefore,  essentially  historical :  it  varies  step 
by  step  with  the  advances  made  by  mankind 
in  ability  and  knowledge.  Hence,  also,  it  is 
gradual.  The  human  disappears  —  the  di- 
vine shines  forth  more  and  more.  Aa  our 
minds  improve,  so  do  we  more  ftillj  and 
more  clearly  see  the  will  of  God.  The  husk 
perishes  —  the  grain  comes  forth  into  day. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  then,  revela- 
tion has  two  elements:  the  divine,  which 
is  like  its  author,  immutable ;  tlie  htunan, 
which  is  like  its  source,  varying  and  perish- 
able. The  business  of  the  religious  truth- 
seeker  is  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
by  the  aids  afibrded  by  his  own  mind,  his 
own  experience,  history  and  providence. 
But,  if  revelation  pre-supposes  these  two 
elements,  then  df)es  it  involve  the  one  no 
less  til  an  the  other.  Consequently,  the 
existence  of  both  is  essential  to  constitute 
revelation.  If  so,  difiiculties,  and  even  dark- 
ness, are  no  disproof  of  revelation,  but  the 
reverse.  The  hiunan  element  is  as  essen- 
tial to  revelation  as  is  the  divine :  the  dark 
caimot  be  dispensed  with,  any  more  than  the 
light.  There  must  be  a  mortal  vesture  for 
God's  eternal  tntth.  Like  the  universe,  all 
true  revelation  has  its  darkness,  as  well  as 
its  ligiit ;  while  the  former  is  allowed,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  latter,  into  which  it  tends 
incessantly  to  pass,  and  does,  from  age  to 
age,  gradually  and  inevitably  pass.  If  God 
was  ever  to  speak  to  man,  he  could  do  no 
other  tlion  employ  a  language  in  which  he 
would  be  imderstuod.  That  tongue  is  hu« 
man  —  its  laws,  working,  history,  tenden- 
cies —  all  human ;  suited  to  tlie  narrow 
capacities  and  narrow  range  of  observation 
of  a  primeval  and  mitutored  age.  It  is  for 
us  to  learn  that  language,  and,  having  learned 
it,  to  gather  tliore  the  everlasting  truths 
which  it  enshrines. 

These  are  general  principles,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  may  communicate  light  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible.  They  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  anotlier  important  principle; 

—  there  is,  even  in  regard  to  hiunan  concep- 
tions, a  relative,  and  there  is  an  absolute 
tnitl).  The  first  is  truth  as  conceived  and 
recognised  by  each  successive  generation; 
the  second  is  that  truth  towards  which  the 
race  of  man  is  ever  making  advances,  and 
in  tlie  attainment  of  which,  tlie  high  ctdture 
of  the  present  day  assures  us  we  have  made, 
or  may  make,  su<*ccsHful  efforts.  But,  clearly, 
those  two  species  of  truth  must  not  be  con- 
founded.   It  is  enough  fox  thft  \eTi&c«3Uu»i 
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of  history  that  it  dearlj  possesiea  relatiTo 
truth.  What  hurden  that  relative  trath  has 
for  as,  is  another  and  a  different  qnestion. 
Bnt  there  is  a  gn'^at  arlvanuge  afforded  to 
the  earnest  and  candid  inquirer,  in  die  dis- 
tinction now  suggested ;  namely,  that  he  who 
admits  the  distinction  can  see  how  ancient 
writers  may,  in  perfect  good  faith,  set  forth 
as  facts  what  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  later  times  show  to  have  been  nothing 
higher  than  the  modes  of  conception,  and 
points  of  view,  then  prevalent  Thus  the 
historian  is  an  honest  and  trustworthy  chroni- 
cler, provided  he  believes  what  he  narrates ; 
and  he  supplies  us  with  very  valuable  ma- 
terials for  ^e  formation  of  our  opinions. 

The  absolute  truth  contained  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  creation  is  ample  in  amount, 
and  most  important  in  character.     We  can 
here  mention,  by  way  of  suggesting  how  the 
subject  of  inspiration  should,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  be  viewed  and  treated,  only  one  or  two 
of  the  leading  particulars.    The  world  is  not 
eternal :  it  came  into  its  present  state  within 
a  definable,  though  it  may  not  be  a  strictly 
historical  period ;  and  it  proceeded  immedi- 
ately from   the   volition   of    an   intelligent 
Creator.    A  comparison  of  this  grand  view 
with  the  absurd  and  fantastic  cosmogonies  of 
other  nations  will  readily  show  the  immea- 
surable superiority  and  inappreciable  value 
of  die  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  human  rare,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  the 
offspring  of  one  pair,  the  work  of  one  creating 
Mind,  the  object  of  one  preserving  Provi- 
dence.    Onr  great  progenitor,  as  *  the  son 
of  Ood'    (Luke  iii.  38),   was  made  in  the 
divine  image.     Hence  man  has  a  spiritual 
no  less  than  an  animal  nature  (Job  zxxiii.  4), 
and  is,  in  his  very  essence,  a  religious  being. 
Here  is  laid  the  basis,  not  only  of  filial  piety 
and  childlike  obedience,  but  of  that  great 
and  humanising  truth  which  lies  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  gospel,  namely,  that  aU  men  are 
equaUy  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  common 
Father,  and  should  regard  and  treat  each 
other  with  brotherly  kindness.     Here,  too, 
lies  the  ground  why  man  was  entrusted  with 
lordship  over  the  entire  earth,  and  aU  its  in- 
habitants   and  productions.      Nor  did  the 
Creator  abandon  the  work  of  his  hands,  but 
took  man,  as  soon  as  he  was  made,  under 
his  own  immediate  guidance,  and  began  the 
education  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
Even  when  man  broke  the  divine  law,  his 
great  Father  did  not  desert  him,  nor  leave 
him  hopeless  and  without  aid.     Most  im- 
portant is  the  idea  of  duty  which  we  find 
written  in  the  first  page  of  the  records  oi 
time.     As  soon  as  man  is  placed  on  earth, 
he  is  made  subject  to  law  —  to  tliat  influ- 
ence which,  in  die  process  of  ages,  was  to 
be  the  great  bond  of  social  life,  the  source 
and  the  guardian  of  its  highest  advantages, 
individufdly    and    collectively.      Objections 
have  been  taken  to  the  falL    Yet  a  first  sin 


there  most  have  been ;  and  the  first  sin  wis 
the  falL  That  sin  also  most  have  been  <Hie 
which  Adam,  in  his  actual  condition,  wai 
likely  to  commit  It  is  very  easy  to  indulge 
in  exceptions  to  the  form  and  details  ai  the 
actual  narrative ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  point 
out  how  a  more  natural  and  probable  acooonl 
could,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  have 
been  given.  Even  the  creation  of  Eve  out  ol 
one  of  Adam's  ribs  may,  through  the  gross 
verbal  covering,  indicate  the  highly  impor- 
tant truth  of  the  strict  unity  of  natnre  that 
there  is  between  man  and  woman,  and  teach 
the  duty  of  mutual  love  and  mutnal  service; 
since  woman  is  not  so  much  another  being, 
as  a  second  self.  So  marriage  did  not  spring 
from  those  low  passions  which  assimilate  msn 
to  the  brute,  but  from  the  wise  and  benign 
ordinations  of  the  Maker  of  the  universe.  It 
has  not  only  a  spiritual  import  and  aim,  bat 
a  divine  origin.  We  are  not  here  required 
to  show  precisely  how  these  truths  came  to 
be  embodied  in  the  form  in  which  they  stand 
in  Genesis;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  there  could  have  been  chosen  a  msn- 
ner  of  representation  more  fitted  to  impress 
the  mind  and  move  the  heart  of  those  pri- 
mitive beings  for  whose  use  the  narrative 
was  intended.  Equally  may  it  be  main- 
tained, that  in  no  way  could  the  direful  con- 
sequences of  sin  have  been  so  well  set  forth, 
as  in  that  which  is  actuaUy  taken,  in  which 
man  is  made  to  lose  his  fldl,  so  soon  as  he 
has  lost  his  innocence.  The  light  without, 
and  the  light  within,  are  quenched  at  the 
same  time.  God,  who  was  a  Friend,  becomes 
a  Judge.  Paradise  is  forfeited  by  one  sin. 
So  is  it  still ;  so  it  always  must  be.  Peace 
departs  the  moment  sin  enters  the  soul.  Sin 
committed  is  death  begun  (James  L  15). 

Revelation  must    be   taken    as   a  wholes 
In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  analogically 
described  as  the  second  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv. 
45).     The  first  Adam  was  tempted,  and  fell. 
The    second   Adam   was  tempted,    and  tri- 
umphed.    With  Jesus  Christ  there  began  a 
new  order  of  events,  and  a  higher  range  of 
spiritual  life  —  a  new  creation,  all  who  par- 
take in  which  are  to  put  off  the  old  Adam 
widi his  deeds  (£ph.iv. 22.  Col.iii.O).    Thus 
grace  superabounds ;  the  evils  of  the  fall  are 
more  than  repaired  by  the  redemption  which 
is  in  our  second  head  and   representative, 
by  whom  we   are  raised  into  moral  union 
and  spiritual  son  ship  with  Ood.     The  world, 
then,  is  not  without  a  niler,  nor  its  history 
without  a  plan.    Man  is  under  the  empire  c^ 
law ;  diat  law  is  the  divine  will ;  that  will  is 
infinite  wisdom,  g^tiided  by  unlimited  bene- 
volence ;  and  as  wisdom  and  love  constitute 
power,  so  man,  in  becoming  a  consciously 
moral  being  under  divine  discipline,  works 
forward  in  faith  and  hope,  fuHUling  the  gra- 
cious ends  and  purposes  of  the  government 
of  a  Father,  till  Ood  shall  be  all  in  all. 
In  the  teacliings  of  which  we  have  mtda 
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,  on  firana  die  eantral  trodis  of  n-  ADJUBE  (L.  to  put  to  an  oath)  signifies 

•  iPsD  as  high  and  noble  conceptions,  to  request  with  that  solemn  earnestness 
nat  WDik  most  benignly  on  the  hn-  which  ensues  from  an  immediate  reference 
9C^  and  withoot  which  man  wonld  to  tlie  all-seeing  and  retributory  providence 
to  kMt.  They  are  found  in  the  of  God  (Oath).  When  Jesos  held  his  peace 
Were  they  not  there,  man  could  not  before  the  tribunal  of  the  high  priest,  the 
oaAj  ages,  if  erer,  have  discovered  latter  said,  *  I  adjure  thee,  by  the  living  God, 
Mr  desirable  soever  the  possession  of  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ' 
tf  be.  (Matt.  xxvi.  68.  Mark  v.  7.  Acts  xiz.  13. 
iam*a  immediate  offspring,  only  three  1  Thess.  v.  27). 

>  mentioned,  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  ADMONITION  (L.  giving  advite  to)  is 
I  elear  that  he  had  other  children  rendered  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies 

•  10;  ▼.  4) ;  whence  we  may  learn,  putting  in  mind,  and  indicates  the  act  of  a 
writers  of  the  Bible  had  not  the  in-  friendly  adviser  (I  Cor.  z.  II.    Eph.  vL  4. 

0  record  every  event,  even  in  relation  Tit  iii.  10). 

lief  characters  of  its  histoxy.  ADONI-ZEDEK  (H.  Lard  o/Zedek  or  of 
m  passage  in  Joshua  (iiL  16),  the  righteousneu)^  a  Canaanite  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem appears  to  have  been  given  to  a  lem,  whose  name  recalls  Melchi-zedek,  king 
le  shore  of  the  Jordan,  *  beside  Zare-  of  Zodek  or  righteousness,  giving  tlie  idea 
r  die  part  where  the  Israehtes  passed  that  Zedek  may  have  been  an  ancient  name 
r,  on  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  Jerusalem. 

Dd  of  promise.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  which  the  Israel- 
IB  was  applied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ites  were  making  in  their  invasion  of  Canaan, 
leral  name  for  the  serpentine  class  and  indignant  at  tlie  defection  of  the  Oibeon 
ee :  in  German,  at  the  present  day,  ites,  Adoni-zedek  made  an  alliance  with  four 

1  is  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  other  petty  princes,  and  boldly  laid  siege  to 
,  denoting  generally  the  class  termed  Oibeon ;  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua, 
*rcmi  the  ensuing  lines,  addfr,  in  the  who  was  aided  by  a  very  destructive  hail- 
Oryden,  seems  to  have  denoted  those  storm  (Josh.  x.). 

{Naja  Hajty  or  Naja  Tripiidians)  ADO'SIJ AH  (U,  my  Lord  Jfhovah)toxiiih 

re  the  power  of  inflating  the  neck  son  of  David,  by  Haggith.    On  the  death  of 

vj  throw  the  fore  part  of  their  body  Absalom,  and  when  his  father  was  old  and 

e  proud  attitude  of  assault —  weak,  he  proceeded  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown, 

^^              ,  on  the  ground  of  being  older  than  Solomon, 

Si^lSS^e^^ito  glSe.'  ^  ^^'^^  i*  ^^^  ^»  promised.    His  attempt 

failed,  and  he  was  pardoned.     He  soon  re- 

le  Ibur  words  in  the  Hebrew  ren-  newed  his  efforts,  which  beiug  discovered, 

'  the  English  term  adder.     Of  these,  Solomon,  now  king,  put  him  to  death  (2  Sam. 

jon  often  translated  cu/),  and  will  be  iii.   1  Chron.  iii.   I  Kings  i.  ii.). 

onder    that  word.      Of  the  otlier  Absalom  and  Adongah  were  two  rel>eUious 

e  begin  witli — I.  GachshooOf  which  sons,  whose  conduct  must  have  made  David 

rem  a  root  denoting  to  sweU  tinder  doubt  if  he  had  taken  the  way  to  happiness 

\  of  heat :  it  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxL  3,  in  ascending  a  throne.     All  three  aflord,  in 

poison  is  imder  their  lips ;'  from  their  history,  a  painful  proof  of  the  fully  of 

ovds  it  was  evidently  venomous; —  ambition,  and  serve  to  teach  that  real  happi- 

\phng,  the  root-meaning  of  which  is  ness  depends  not  on  station,  but  character, 

miswonl,  and  a  slightly  altered  form  ADONIBEZEK  (U.  Lord  c/  Bezek),  a 

>  used  five  times  in  the  Bible,  out  of  Canaanite  chief,  whose  domain  appears  to 
t  is  translated  foiur  times  cockatrice,  have  lain  in  Judali,  and  whom  the  tribe  of 
ladder.  The  reptile  had  the  power  Judah,  aided  by  Simeon,  subdued  in  the 
ng,  but,  i^parently,  not  of  killing; —  period  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the 
•pkeephoHf  rendered  the  only  time  it  government  of  Othniel.  Being  captured  after 
[Gen.  xlix.  17)  adder;   and   in  the  the  battle,  he  had  his  thumbs  and  great  toes 

mrrowtnake :    the   root  signifies  to  cut  off;  when  he  was  reminded  of  a  similar 

',   to  tpound  as  with  the  fang  of  a  piece  of  cruelty,  ouly  on  a  larger  scale,  of 

The  bite  must  have  been  severe,  which  he  had  himself  been  guilty,  sayuig, 

nomous,  to  warrant  the  comparison  *  Threescore  and    ten    kings,  having  their 

shall  be  an  adder  in  the  path,  tliat  tlmmbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered 

te  horse  heels,  so  tliat  his  rider  shall  their  meat  under  my  table :  as  1  have  done, 

iward.'  so  God  hath  requited  me.'    The  wicked  often 

ine,    and    its    immediate    vicinity,  see  their  wickedness,  only  when  it  falls  on 

d  in  reptiles  of  the   serpent  kind,  themselves.     These  seventy  kings,  thus  dis- 

tCf  species   are  known  to  exist,  of  gracefully  enslaved  to  a  petty  chieftain,  show 

le  Ute  of  eight  is  accompanied  by  how  numerous  and  inconsiderable  the  emirs 

don  of  a  venomous    and  virulent  or  chiefs  of  Canaan  were  at  the  time  of  its 

invasion  by  the  Israelites  (Jndg.  L  5,  scg.). 
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ADOPTION  (L.  choosing  to  yottnelf)  is,  Among  the  Hebrews,  adoption  was  less 

according  to  the  Roman  conception,  the  se-  likely  to  be  practised,  because  a  man's  desire 

lection  of  another's  child  with  a  view  to  treat  for  heirs  could  seldom  fail  to  be   gratified 

it  as  one's  own:    according  to  the  Grecian  under  a  system  of  polygamy.     It  was  rather 

notion,  it  is  the  placing  of  another's  child  in  the  mother  who,  being  herself  barren,  mi^^t 

your  family,  intending  it  to  have  the  same  feel   a  desire  to  have  children  by  anotlier 

rights  and  privileges  as  your  own.     A  cor-  female,  who  would  be  accounted  as  her  own. 

responding  term  is  not  found  in  Hebrew;  Sarah  had  Ishmael  by  the  intervention  of 

but  the  Greek  word  occurs  in  the  New  Tes-  her  slave  Ilagor;  but  the  insecurity  of  the 

tarn  en  t,  and  the  practice  which  it  sets  forth  adoptive  tenure  —  law  then  being  mainly  cus- 

is  the  source  of  interesting  and  important  tom  —  is  made  evident  by  Ishmael's  being, 

allusions.     As,   however,  Uie  ideas  appear  together  with  his  mother,  driven  from  the 

to  be  borrowed  from  classic  usages,  we  ^all  family  on  the  birth  of  Isaac.     Bachel  also 

say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  adoption  as  had,   by  her  handmaid   Bilhah,   Dan   and 

practised  among   the   Romans;   the   rather  Naphtoii ;  when,  witli  that  love  of  offspring 

because  the  learned  Jews,  such  as  Paul,  were,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  East,  Jacob's 

in  the  primitive  times  of  Hie  gospel,  well  other  wife,  Leah,   as  she  had  left  off  bearing 

acquainted  with  Roman  manners  and  cus-  herself,  gave  Zilpah  to  her  husband,  and  so 

toms ;  and  the  practice  under  consideration  increased   her  family   by   Gad   and   Asher. 

was  pretty  much  the  same,  in  essential  fea-  These  are  instances  in  wliich  there  was  a  near 

tures,  in  most  ancient  nations.  a))proach  to  the  ordinary  ties  of  nature.    The 

Adoption  with  the  Romans  sprang  out  of  handmaid  in  the  case  seems  to  have  been 

their  peculiar  religious  constitution ;  accord-  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  instrument 

ing  to  which,  every  family  was  bound   to  in  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  who,  as  if  to 

observe  its  own  religious  services  and  festivals  betoken  her  eagerness  and  care  for  tlie  child, 

(private  duties),  with  a  view  to  their  preser-  received  it  from  the  parturient  mother  on 

vation;   which,   failing  an   heir,   would   be  her  own  knees    (Gen.  xxx.  3).      Before  he 

secured  by  the  adoption  of  another's  son.  had  children,  Abraham  seems  to  have  prae- 

To  this  was  added  the  natural  desire  on  the  tically  adopted  a  slave  bom  in  his  house, 

part  of  a  man  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos-  When,  however,  it  is  said  that  this  person 

terity;  as  also  the  continued  enjoyment  in  was  Abroham's  heir,  it  can  mean  only  on  the 

the  family  of  certain  rights,  whose  existence  supposition,  that  he  had  no  children  by  Sarah; 

dependedonthepossession  of  children.  Adop-  for,  when  Isaac  was  bom,  the  inheritance 

tions  were,   therefore,  frequent  among  the  became  his.     In  tlie  East,  home-bom  slaves 

Romans:  tliey  gave  to  Uie  father   the  full  are  frequently  adopted,  partly  through  con- 

patemal  power  over  the  adopted  child,  and  venieiice,  but  more  through  tliot  favour  and 

to  the  adopted  the  full  privileges  of  a  natural  affection  which  are  in  such  circumstances 

«hild.     If  a  person  took  into  his  family,  as  a  natural.     And  here  we  may  speak  of  a  refer- 

6on,  one  who  had  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  ence  to  this   usage   mode  by  Paul,   whose 

citizen,  this  act  was  called  arrogatio ;  but,  if  language  gains  in  clearness  to  those  who  are 

the  person  adopted  was  in  a  state  of  depen-  familiar  with  these  ancient  usages.    In  Rom. 

dance,  the  act  wus  properly  an  act  of  adoption,  viii.  15,  teq.  (see  also  Gal.  iv.  .'),  6.    I  Cor. 

by  which  name  it  was  designated.    The  oldest  ii.  12),  the  axK>stle  alludes  to  the  adoption 

form  of  adoption,  strictly  so  called,  was  a  of  slaves,  which  was  very  customary  among 

kind  of  judicial  purchase,  taking  place  before  the  Romans.     Out  of  Christ,  men  were  en- 

the  proper  tribunal,  where  there  appeared  the  slaved  either  to  the  Jewish  yoke,  or  to  the 

adopter,   the  child  to   be  adopted   and   his  world.     Adopted  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they 

father,  together  with  a  witness ;  when  tlie  exchanged  the  name  master  for  tlie  endearing 

father  openly  renounced  his  right  to  his  son,  appellation  Father^  and  entered  on  all  the 

and  he  was  formally  adopted  by  his  new  rights   and  privileges   of  suns.     But  there 

father,  who  handed  to  the  natural  parent  a  was  an  initial  and  a  perfect  adoption:  the 

piece  of  money  in  payment  of  the  purchase,  first  took  place  when  men  received  the  in- 

The  formalities  of  purchase  in  time  went  out  vitation  of  the  son  (John  viii.  36),  and  were 

of  use.     Adoption  could  take  place  only  on  made  free  of  his  house ;    the  second  took 

the  part  of  those  who  were  in  a  condition  to  place  when  the  introduction  to  the  family  had 

exercise  a  father's  power.     It  was,  therefore,  issued  in  all  \Xs  practical  results,  that  is,  in 

prohibited  to  eunuchs;  to  women  also,  ex-  redemption  and  fiuai  salvation.     Conversion 

cept  under  a  special  dispensation,  granted  in  begins,  sanctiHcation  and  deatli  consummate, 

the  case  of  their  having  been  bereoved  of  the  great  act  of  Christian  adoption, 

their  own  children.     The  adopted  child  took  There  is,  for  the  purposes  of  property,  ft 

his  new  father's  name.     Under  certain  legtd  decided  case  of  adoption  in  Gen.  xlviii.  d, 

conditions,  there  arose  two  degrees  of  ailop-  where  Jac(»b,   when   near  his  end,   adopts 

tion,  —  the  imperfect  and  tlie  perfect;    the  Joseph's   sons,   Ephraim  and  Manasseh  — 

first  giving  the  rights,  tlie  second  the  pos-  placing  them  in  tlie  same  position  as  Reuben 

session  of  the  advantages  which  accraed  from  and  Simeon,  his  own  eldest  sons :  thus  Jacob 

adoption.  showed  favour  to  his  beloved  Joseph,  securing 
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to  his  posterity  a  double  share  of  the  pro- 
mised land.  In  the  1  Chronicles  Cii.  34, 
ieq.)  we  find  a  case  of  adoption  which  more 
nearly  approaches  to  the  Roman  model. 
Sheahan  has  no  sons,  but  daughters.  Wish- 
ing that  his  family  should  not  become  ex- 
tinct, he  marries  one  of  his  daughters  to  a 
hoase-slave,  Jartia,  an  Egyptian,  whose  off- 
spring are  not  reckoned  to  him,  but  to  their 
maternal  grandfather,  Sheslian.  A  compari- 
son of  texts  brings  out  a  curious  genealogical 
fact  (1  Kings  ir.  13.  1  Chron.  ii.  21,  scq. 
Joafa.  xiii.  30).  Machir,  Joseph's  grandson, 
marries  to  Hezron  of  Judah,  his  daughter; 
from  which  marriage  is  Jair,  who  acquires 
large  property  by  means  of  his  wife;  on 
which  account  he  and  his  children  are  reck- 
oned to  Manasseh,  their  maternal,  and  not 
to  Jadah,  their  paternal  ancestor.  In  Numb. 
ixxiL  41.  1  Kings  iy.  13,  this  Jair,  who  was 
the  son  of  Segub,  is  termed  '  the  son  of 
lfanass«h,'  after  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Machir,  son  of  Manasseh;  for  tlie 
property  'belonged  to  the  sons  of  Machir' 
(1  Chron.  ii  23):  whence  it  appears  that, 
in  die  case  of  an  heiress,  the  genealogy  fol- 
lowed the  mother's,  and  not  the  father's  side. 
This  fact  has  been  used  to  explain  Luke 
in.  23,  where  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
is  called  the  son  of  Heli,  because  he  had 
married  Mary,  an  heiress,  daughter  of  Heli; 
thus  making  Luke's  register  to  be  tliat 
of  Mary's  line,  and  leaving  that  of  Matthew 
to  be  the  register  of  the  natural  line  of 
Joseph. 

ADORATION  (L.  {applying  {the  hand)  to 
the  mouth),  a  token  of  civil  respect,  and  of 
religions  worship ;  which  consisted  in  lumi- 
bly  applying  tlie  hand  to  the  mouth,  or  in 
devoudy  kissing  the  hand,  while  standuig 
before  an  image,  an  object,  or  a  person. 
This  form  of  worship  is  spoken  of  in  Job 
(xxxi.  20,  27),  as  constituting  a  species  of 
homage  paid  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
act  and  the  name  are  both  of  Heathen  origin. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  on  reflection,  that 
snch  an  observance  could  not  have  its  origin 
in  a  spiritual  religion,  such  as  Uiat  of  the 
Bible;  in  which  God  being  invisible,  and 
not  represented  by  any  likeness,  could  not 
be  an  object  of  adoration  in  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  term  ;  for,  in  order  to  kiss  the 
hand  to  an  object,  the  object  must  be  present 
before  your  eyes. 

It  is  not  a  litde  curious,  as  showing  the 
changes  that  language  often  undergoes,  that 
diia  word,  which  harl  its  origin  in  idolatry, 
aboold  in  process  of  time  have  come  to  de- 
note the  highest  reverence  which  Christians 
offer  to  the  unseen  and  omnipresent  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

ADRAMMELECH  {Fire-king),  a  dirinity 
of  die  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim  (Sipphara, 
OB  the  Euphrates),  whose  worship  tlie  Assy- 
rian colonists,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
tnnsplanted    from   Babylon    to    Samaria, 


brought  with  them,  and  practised  in  the  latter 
country.  To  this  divinity  children  were 
burnt  in  fire.  The  kind  of  honour  paid  to 
this  god,  as  well  as  to  Anammelech,  was  the 
same  as  tliat  rendered  to  Moloch.  The  root 
of  the  word,  in  all  tliree  cases,  signifies  king, 
referring  to  *  the  king  of  day.'  The  idolatry 
is  therefore  a  species  of  Sabaism,  or  star- 
worship,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
worship  paid  by  western  nations  to  Chrouos 
or  Saturn  (2  Kings  xvii.  31). 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (G.)  a  city  having  a 
harboiur  fonned  by  the  triangular  shape  of 
the  land,  towards  which  the  island  Mitjlene, 
turning  in  the  apex  of  its  triangle,  aids  to 
make  a  good  and  safe  port  It  lies  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Mysia,  not  fur  from  ancient 
Troy,  on  the  extreme  north-western  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  Its  modem  name  is  Adroiuit. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Athenians ; 
a  circumstance  which,  combine<l  with  the 
peculiar  facilities  of  the  place  as  a  seaport, 
may  account  for  its  celebrity  in  marine  com- 
merce. It  was  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium 
that  Paul  embarked,  when,  having  appealed 
to  Caesar,  he  proceeded  from  Ciesarea,  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  to  Rome.  The  agree- 
ment with  facts,  wherever  they  can  be  as- 
certained, which  the  scriptural  narratives 
present,  concurs  strongly  to  evince  tlie  his- 
toric credJbDity  of  holy  writ,  and  thus  to 
confirm  tlie  foundations  of  our  faith.  In 
the  present  case  tliere  was  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  since  diis 
being  a  seaport  not  very  distant  from  Ccesarea, 
may  well  have  had  some  of  its  vessels  at  the 
latter  place.  The  vessel  appears  to  have 
gone  to  CiBsarea,  in  order  to  take  in  a  cargo 
of  Syrian  merchandise ;  having  done  which, 
she  was  about  to  return  home,  when  die 
centurion  Julius,  who  had  Paul  in  charge, 
engaged  her  commander  to  carry  him  and 
his  prisoner  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  hoping 
that,  in  some  of  the  harbours  they  should 
have  to  pass,  they  might  find  a  vessel  to 
transport  thera  to  Rome  ;  in  which  hope  he 
was  not  disappointed  (Acts  xxvii.  2 — 5). 
All  this  has  an  air  of  probability,  and  cor- 
responds witli  fact. 

ADRIA  (G.),  die  Adriatic  Sea,  up  and 
down  which  Paul  was  driven  just  previous 
to  his  being  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  27).  That  port  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  which  lay  between  Italy, 
lUyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  was  by  the 
ancients  called  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  die  town 
Adria,  which  lay  on  the  Venetian  coast. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  uordi  and 
the  south ;  die  latter  being  often  termed  the 
Ionian  Sea.  It  was  in  the  southern  Adria- 
tic that  Paul  was  tossed  about  so  long, 
at  the  iiordi- western  extremity  of  which  Ues 
Malta,  the  island  on  which  the  ship  was 
driven,  and  towards  which  she  would  be 
necessarily  borne  by  the  stormy  Euroclydon, 
or  north-east  wind.    The  more  uaxxo^wV}  Vi[iA 
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Toyage  of  Paul  is  scrutinised,  the  more  will 
it  be  found  accordant  with  fact 

ADULLAM  (H.  their  testimony) t  the  name 
of  a  city  which  lay  in  the  plain  between  the 
high  lands  of  Jndali  and  the  sea.  It  is  the  name 
also  of  a  cavern,  where  David  took  refuge  with 
four  hundred  men  (1  Sam.  xxii.).  The  ca- 
vern was  probably  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Judah,  on  their  western  side.  Some 
have  placed  the  cavern  in  the  mountainous 
region  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, tradition  fixes  it,  in  the  remarkable 
cave  Khureitun;  but  the  oldest  Christian 
autliorities  place  it  on  the  west  of  tliese 
mountains,  and  Robinson  agrees  with  them. 

ADULTERY  (L.  tiimiug  to  another)  is 
unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage  bed,  eitlier  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  or  the  wife.  Sexual 
connection  with  an  unmarried  woman  is  for- 
nication. In  the  East,  the  prevalence  of 
polygamy  rendered  the  wife  mostly  liable  to  a 
breach  of  the  matrimonial  vow ;  but  if  a  man 
defiled  the  bed  of  another  man,  he  became 
an  adulterer.  The  peculiar  euomiity  of  the 
crime  lay  in  imposing  a  spurious  offspring  on 
another  family,  and  so  interfering  with  the 
established  rights  of  property ;  for  every  house 
had  its  own  possessions,  which,  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  father,  descended  in  the 
line  of  hereditary  succession.  Death  was 
the  penalty  (Deut  xxii.  22).  The  head  of 
the  famUy  hod  originally  the  power  of  de- 
termining tlie  kind  of  death,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  harlotry  of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24), 
who  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  The  defile- 
ment of  a  betrothed  virgin  was  to  be  punished 
by  stoning  (Deut  xxii.  24),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  stoning  was  the  appropriate 
punishment  for  adultery;  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case  at  a  later  period  (John 
▼iii.  0).  The  punishment  was  not  inflicted 
till  after  a  judicial  inquiry  and  regular  sen- 
tence. If  the  crime  was  committed  with  a 
betrotlied  bondmaid,  she  was  to  be  scourged, 
and  the  man  to  make  a  trespass-ofiering 
(Lev.  xix.  20).  If  obvious  violence  was  done 
to  a  betrothed  virgin,  the  man  only  was  pun- 
ished, and  that  with  death  (Deut  xxii.  25). 
In  later  periods,  when  changes  had  been 
introduced  into  die  domain  of  projKrrty,  the 
option  was  enjoyed  of  putting  the  wife  away 
privily  (Matt  L  19).  In  Uie  case  of  grave 
su£>picion  against  a  wife,  her  husband  was 
to  bring  her  before  the  priest,  who,  taking 
her  into  the  temple,  put  *  the  jealousy-ofieriug 
into  her  hand,'  and,  having  charged  her  to 
utter  the  truth  with  *  an  oath  of  cursing,' 
made  her  drink  <  the  bitter  water  that  cause (h 
the  curse ;'  which  manifested  itself,  in  case 
of  guUt,  in  bodily  distempers;  but,  if  the  wo- 
man were  innocent,  would  prove  harmless 
( Numb.  v.).  A  similar  ordeal  existed  among 
the  Heathen  nations.  The  effect  seems  to 
have  been  wrought  through  influence  of  the 
Bolemnities  on  the  imagination,  agitated  by 
A  guilty  contcieure.     Instances  of  this  guilt 


are  not  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  annals.  That 
of  David  with  Bathsheba  had  circumstances 
of  peculiar  heinousness  (2  Sam.  xL).  The 
language  of  prophecy  spared  not  adulterers 
(Jer.vii.  9.  Mai.  iii.  5);  and  the  faithful  voice 
of  the  gospel  held  out  the  severest  judg- 
ments against  *  whoremongers  and  adnlterenf 
(Heb.  xiii.4.  Eph.  v.  5).  The  greatest  crime 
in  domestic  life  is  made  to  serve  occasionally 
as  descriptive  of  the  greatest  breach  of  the 
allegiance  which  man  owes  to  Ood,  namely, 
idolatry  (Ezek.  xvL  28.   Rev.  zvii.  1). 

The  system  of  law  to  which  reference  hu 
now  been  made,  having  for  its  object  to  pre- 
serve the  sanctity  of  domestic  intercourse, 
the  peace  of  homes,  and  tlie  legitimate  de* 
volution  of  property,  if  marked  with  an  ori- 
ginal severity,  which  was  partly  derived  from 
custom,  and  partly  excused,  as  well  as  occa- 
sioned, by  the  spirit  of  an  early  age,  is  not 
without  indications  of  prudence,  care,  and 
moderation ;  and  appears,  from  Uie  compart- 
tive  fewness  of  breaches  of  chastity  and 
faitlifulness  which  the  scriptural  record  offers, 
to  have  proved  eflectual  in  restraining  fh>m 
guilt,  and  in  preserving  the  marriage  *bed 
undefiled.' 

ADVISEMENT  (L.  looking  to)  is  the  same 
in  meaning  as  the  more  common  word,  a<^ 
ttVf.  The  Hebrew  term  is,  in  all  other 
instances  but  this  (1  Chron.  xiL  19),  trans* 
lated  by  counsel, 

ADVOCATE  (L.  a  helper). ^The  Greek 
word  literally  signifies  one  who  has  been 
called  to  the  side  of  another,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  aiding  him  by  an  appeal.  If  the  appeal  is 
made  to  the  party  by  whom  the  advocate 
stands,  then  our  word  comforter  is  a  good 
rendering.  II  the  appeal  is  made  to  another, 
advocate  is  tlie  more  suitable.  Accordingly, 
the  corresponding  abstract  noun  is  translated 
in  the  New  Testament  by  * exliortatiou,'  'con- 
solation.' And  the  word  itself,  in  four  oat 
of  the  five  instances  in  which  it  occnrs,  is 
rendered  comforter  (John  xiv.  16,  26 ;  xv. 
26 ;  zvL  7 ) :  in  which  cases  it  refers  to  the 
Holy  spirit  which  our  Lord  promised  to 
send  to  his  first  disciples  after  his  removal 
from  the  earth,  and  which  was  poured  out  on 
them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).  In 
the  fifth  instance,  it  is  applied  to  the  Sa> 
vionr :  —  *  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  tlie  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous'  ( 1  Johnii.  1 ;  comp.  Rom.  viiL  34). 

Advocacy,  or  intercession,  with  God  con- 
stitutes an  essential  eknient  in  Revelation. 
At  Abraham's  prayer  the  disease  inflicted  on 
Abimelecli,  king  of  Gerar,  was  turned  away 
(Gen.  XX.  17 ;  see  Gen.  xviii.  23,  sc^.). 
Revelation  is,  from  first  to  last,  an  adaptation 
to  human  weakness.  As  such,  its  measures 
and  requirements  have  a  relation  no  less  to 
the  wants  of  man,  than  to  tlie  perfections  d 
God.  Consequently,  influences  are  estab- 
lished, and  represfuiationa  made,  which  are 
fitted  sx>ecia]ly  to  move  the  human  heart,  and 
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id  men  onwards,  diron^h  a  nUgtons 
le^  to  conceiTe  of  God  in  all  the 
PS  of  monotheism,  and  all  the  pnrity 
MM  of  his  paternal  love.  Of  such  a 
is  Ae  Tiew  given  of  intermediate 
beCireen  man  and  his  Maker.  Ad- 
umI  intereession  are  grracions  accom- 
BSfOii  the  part  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
tnfirmitj  in  his  children  which, 
ing  diera  from  seeing  Ood  face  to  face 
I  sye  of  their  mind,  renders  the  in- 
30  of  a  mediator  and  an  advocate 
e;  who,  standing  on  onr  side,  pleads 
good,  and  so,  winning  onr  hearts  hy 
nd  glowing  sympathy,  condocts  them 
lly  to  Ood  (Heb.  ii.  14,  ieq.). 
V  (H.  a  fountain),  a  place  not  far 
lim,  where  John  baptized  (John  iiL 
t  Isy  eight  Roman  miles  southward 
Tthopolis,  near  the  Jordan,  and  on 
ffn  side  (John  i.  128 ;  iii.  26). 
SCT  (L.  lo  make  to  or  towards)  indi- 
esmest  desire  for  a  person  or  object 
pd  is  fonnd  in  Oal.  iv.  17,  where,  of 
ailing  teachers,  Paul  says,  —  *  They 
f  mfeet  yon,  bnt  not  well,'  *  that  ye 
iffect  them.'  The  subjoined  words 
ome  light,  —  'but  it  is  good  to  be 
f  mffected  in  good'  (ver.  18).  In 
ir.  2,  the  same  Oreek  term  is  thus 
d,<— 'Te  kill,  and  desirt  to  have* 
i.0.   ICor.xiiSl). 

*  'Tis  most  true, 
;  musliig  meditation  most  aftetg 
penriw  aecreqr  of  deoert-eell, 
)tcm  the  cheerful  baont  of  men  and 
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KITT  (L.  relatUmship),  according  to 
I  of  the  Hebrew  word,  denotes  the 
I  contracted  by  marriage.  The  term 
VUTB  in  only  three  places,  —  namely, 

iiL  1,  wiiere  it  is  used  of  Solomon's 
e  with  a  daughter  of  the  then  reigning 
a  Pharaoh;  also  2  Chron.  xviiL  I, 
m  ix.  14 ;  though  the  fact  stands  as 
Biportant  element  in  the  institutions 
es.  On  the  part  of  Israelites,  the 
ing  of  affinity  was  forbidden  in  cer- 
fen  instances  (Lev.  zviii.  7 — 18; 
wf.  Dent  zzvii20,se7.).  The  rea- 
diese  prohibitions  are  various,  partly 

from  moral,  partly  from  physicid 
rations;  bat  such  as  have  generally 
ipsetsd  in  civilised  nations,  and  mani- 

wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  great 

cgialator.     The  moral  considerations 

■id  ehiefly  to  the  preservation  of  the 

of  the  domestic  relations :  marriage 

v  relations,  who  are  in  constant  and 

intexcoiirse  with  each  other,  could 
to  eormpt  family  morals.  The  phy- 
laiderations  regtorded  the  propagation 
ittnoed  vigour  of  the  species,  which 
tgi9  been  fbimd  to  degenerate  in  cases 
ha  limits  were  narrow,  —  as  in  the 
lojal  fiuniliesy  —  withhi  which  mar- 


riage was  allowed.  There  were  also  con- 
siderations more  or  less  special  to  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  derived  either  from  the  usages  of 
antiquity,  from  the  practice  of  polygamy,  or 
the  idolatrous  observances  and  crimes  of  the 
Canaanites  and  other  Heathen  nations  (Lev. 
zviiL  22).  The  prohibitions  contained  in 
the  Mosaic  law  are  enforced  by  temporal 
penalties,  such  as  childlessness  or  death. 
In  the  pursuit  of  a  theoretical  comprehen- 
siveness  and  accuracy,  systematisers  have 
expounded  and  perverted  the  Mosaic  laws 
touching  the  degrees  of  affinity.  Questions 
of  this  nature  are  now  to  be  determined  by 
reference,  not  to  Mosaic  usages,  but  to  such 
considerations  as  the  good  of  individuals 
and  society  suggests,  on  a  wide  and  impartial 
survey  of  human  capabilities,  rights,  and 
duties,  in  the  advanced  state  of  moral  and 
physical  knowledge,  which  mankind  actually 
possesses.  The  usages  recorded  in  the  Bible 
are  by  no  means  uniform.  Abraham  mar- 
ried  Sarah,  *  his  sister;'  that  is,  the  daughter 
of  his  father  (Oen.  zx.  12.  Lev.  xviiL  9 ;  zx. 
17).  The  Mosaic  commands  were  some- 
times guiltily  broken  (2  Sam.  xilL  14.  Esek. 
xxii.  11).  In  order  to  preserve  the  land 
from  leaving  its  original  owners,  heiresses 
might  not  marry  out  of  the  famfly  of  the 
tribe  of  their  father  (Numb,  xxxvi.  6).  In- 
termarriage with  foreigners  was  avoided,  or 
expressly  forbidden,  on  the  ground  of  the 
great  and  essential  diversity  of  religion,  as 
between  monotheists  and  idolaters.  There- 
fore an  Israelite  was  to  avoid  a  Canaanitish 
wife  (Gen.  xxiv.  4;  xxviiL  1.  Exod.  xxxiv. 
16).  That  this  avoidance  and  prohibition, 
however,  rested  on  no  narrowness  of  spirit, 
but  on  certain  specific  religious  considera- 
tions, appears  frt)m  the  fact,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  marriage  with  foreign  women 
was  allowed  (Numb.  xii.  1.  Deut  xxL  11. 
Buth.  i.  4;  iv.  13).  David  himself  was  de- 
scended from  Bath,  a  woman  of  Moab.  It 
was  after  the  captivity  that  the  Mosaic  law 
was  rigorously  observed,  when  Uie  evUs  of 
alliances  with  idolaters  had,  with  other  les- 
sons pertaining  to  religions  truth  and  purity, 
been  practically  and  effectually  taught  to  the 
Jewish  people  (Ezra  ix.  2,  $eq.;  x.  23.  Neh. 
xiii.  23).  The  moral  considerations  which 
predominate  in  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  are 
a  high  praise  to  the  general  system.  The 
mere  continuance  of  Uie  race  might  be  ef- 
fected by  unrestricted  intercourse.  Its  moral 
improvement  requires  such  limitations  in 
regard  to  Intermarriage,  as  may  abate  evil, 
and  further  good.  An  idolatrous  wife  would 
almost  inevitably  make  an  idolatrous  famUy. 
And  so  in  Christianity,  in  which  the  moral 
significance  of  matrimony  is  brought  to  its 
highest  pitch,  so  that  man  and  wife  are  one, 
—  one  in  soul  and  one  for  life,  —  religion 
combines  with  morality  in  tlie  iojimction,— 
*  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  un- 
believers'  (2  Cor.  vL  14).     Nor  can  any 
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thing  bat  a  blighting  indifferentism  make 
woman  or  man  uncoucemed  about  the  re> 
Ugioas  principles  of  their  partner. 

AGABUS  (H.  beloved),  a  prophet  in  the 
primitive  Christian  church ;  one  of  several 
who  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  where, 
from  external  circunistauces,  he  signiiied  by 
the  spirit  that  tliere  should  be  a  great  dearth 
throughout  all  the  land  (not  world),  which 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Cesar; 
in  reality,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  forty-fourtli  year  A.D.  (Acts  xi. 
27  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2.  5).  Aga- 
bus  is  again  brought  forwartl  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  as  performing  a  symbolical  act,  in  con- 
nection with  Paul.  This  apostle  had  arrived 
at  CiBsarea,  on  his  return  from  his  second 
missionary  tour,  intending  to  proceed  to  Je- 
rusalem ;  where  Agabus,  having  come  from 
that  city  to  Ctesarea,  and  aware  of  the  adverse 
state  of  feeling  there,  endeavoured  to  turn 
Paul  from  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  he  took 
Paul's  girdle,  and  bound  therewith  his  own 
hands  and  feet,  declaring,  —  *So  shall  tlie 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that  owneth 
this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles.'  However,  neither 
by  this  significant  act,  nor  by  Uie  entreaties 
and  tears  of  the  brethren,  was  Paul  deterred 
from  his  tmdertaking.  The  prophecy  was 
shortly  after  fulfilled. 

Agabus  is  said  to  have  suiTered  martyrdom 
at  Antioch.  He  is  enrolled  in  the  catalogue 
of  saints.  In  the  Latin  Church,  tlie  ninth  of 
February,  —  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  eighth 
of  March  is  consecrated  to  him. 

AGAG  (H.  mountaineer),  the  name  of  an 
Amalekite  king,  or  it  may  be  a  collective 
name  of  the  Amalekite  princes,  as  Pharaoh 
is  that  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  There  must 
have  been,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  Pales- 
tine, a  monarch  or  monarchy  bearing  this 
name ;  since,  in  the  blessing  which  Balaam 
pronounced  on  Israel,  tlie  name  is  used  as 
proverbial  of  political  greatness, — *  His  king 
shall  be  higher  than  Agag'  (Numb.  xxiv.  7). 
When  the  Israelites  were  on  their  journey 
from  Egypt,  the  Amalekites  fought  with  them 
in  Rephidim,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put 
them  in  great  peril,  but  were  at  length  re- 
pulsed; on  which  occasion  God  is  represented 
as  requiring  tlie  memory  of  tliis  injury  to  be 
retained  by  the  Hebrews,  declaring  tliat  the 
remembrance  of  Amalek  should  be  blotted 
out.  An  altar  was  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  and  of  the  intended  revenge 
(Exod.  xvii.).  All  tins  representation  is 
evidently  taken  from  a  human  view  of  the 
transactions  in  question.  However,  when  the 
Israelites  had  entered  the  promised  land, 
Saul  was  directed  by  the  prophet  Samuel  to 
execute  the  divine  vengeance.  Saul,  accor- 
dingly, smote  the  Amalekites ;  but  he  spared 
Agag  the  king,  and  the  best  of  the  cattle. 
For  this  offence,  Saul  is  deprived  of  the  pro- 


mised  kingly  office.  With  a  similar  bitterness 
of  spirit,  Samuel  commanded  Agag  to  be 
brought,  who  came  apparently  in  a  light 
mood,  and  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  Uie  pro- 
phet (1  Sam.  XV.).  This  transiKtion  may 
serve  to  show  how  improper  it  is  to  look  in 
the  Old  Testament  narratives  universally  fur 
rules  of  duty  —  for  a  code  of  morals  such  ti 
Christians  can  approve,  or  ought  to  attempt 
to  justify.  Such  things  as  tliese  now  before 
OS  may  serve  for  warnings,  but  must  any  wqr 
be  severely  condemned,  if  regarded  under  the 
light  which  the  Saviour  has  shed  on  the  path  of 
duty.  His  maxim  is,  —  'Revenge  not  you^ 
selves.'  Nor  can  the  employment  here  made 
of  the  di\ine  authority  be  understood  in  any 
other  sense  than  representing  the  view  which 
was  taken  by  persons  who  were  intent  on 
establishing  the  theocratical  government  in 
Judea,  at  a  time  when  it  was  usual  to  ttUx 
every  event  that  departed  from  tlie  ordinaiy 
routine  of  common  life,  inmiediately  to  the 
divine  will  and  act 

AGATE  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
said  to  take  its  name  from  that  of  a  Sicilian 
river,  in  which  agates  were  anciently  foimd. 
It  is  the  representative  of  two  words  in  He- 
brew :  —  one,  shavoo,  is  used  only  in  relation 
to  the  second  stone  in  the  third  row  on  the 
pectoral  of  the  high  priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  19), 
and  is  explained  from  an  Arabic  root,  de- 
noting 1o  ihine,  as  an  ornamental  stone  re- 
splendent with  green  and  gold  colours.  The 
oilier  word  is  kadkohd,  wliich  is  found  in 
Isa.  liv.  12,  —  'I  will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates;'  and  Ezck.  xxvii.  IG,  in  which  place 
agate  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandise 
of  Syria.  This  last  word  comes  from  a  root 
which  signifies  to  sparkle,  and  was  considered 
by  Jerome  to  be  jasper ;  and  hence,  from  the 
vcdue  of  that  stone,  costly  goods  of  any  kind. 

The  Scotch  pebble  is  a  species  of  agate. 
Those  of  India  are  the  most  valued.  In 
agate,  silica  is  almost  the  sole  constitneuL 
The  colour  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  a 
small  infusion  of  iron,  which  gives  rise  to 
great  varieties  as  to  hue,  translucency,  and 
internal  forms.  Agates  were  held  to  possess 
a  preserving  power,  especially  against  scor- 
pions. 

AGE,  Old,  Elder  (T.). — These  words 
are  here  put  together  as  diflering  only  in 
form,  while  they  refer  to  the  same  general 
subject. 

Age  is  considered,  in  one  sense,  as  the 
ordinary  duration  of  human  life ;  in  another, 
as  tlie  advanced  and  declining  period  of 
man's  existence. 

In  the  time  of  the  writer  of  Psalm  zc.  tfas 
duration  of  human  life  was  not  different 
among  the  Hebrews  from  what  it  is  now :  — 
'  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  yean 
and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they 
be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  la- 
bour and  sorrow :  for  it  is  soon  cut  ofl^  and 
we  fly  away'  (ver.  10).    But  the  duration  of 
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ie  time  of  the  patriarchs  is  recorded 
been  much  longer:  so  that,  when 
tts  asked  by  the  reigning  Pharoah 
he  was,  he  answered,  — '  The  days 
em  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hun- 
rthiity  years :  few  and  evil  have  the 
my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained 
days  of  my  fathers'  (Gen.xlvii.8,0). 
when  147  years  old  (ver.  2H).  His 
It,  diat  his  life  was  shorter  tlian  that 
aShers,  is  confirmed  by  the  record; 
e  lived  to  180  (Gen.  xxxv.  28),  and 
a  to  175  (Gen.  xxv.  7).  The  periwl 
owerer,  of  the  antediluvians  is  stated 
been  much  longer.  Adam's  years 
Q  t8  030  (Gen.  v.  2)  ;  those  of  Me- 
1,  as  969  (Gen.  T.  27).  In  the  absence 
letailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
sdilnTiuQ  period,  especially  in  our 
se  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  in 
nrtain  state  of  chronology,  we  cannot 
to  speak  of  the  causes  or  the  effects 
ength  of  days,  with  much  advantage. 
are,  however,  been  persons  who  as- 
16  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  to 
t  energy  of  recently  created  life ; 
lATS  sought  its  canse  in  the  simple 
if  existence,  the  abundance  of  food, 
living  in  the  air  of  day,  which  are 
d  to  have  prevailed  at  the  first 
have  been  content  to  refer  for  the 
the  will  and  power  of  God.  Advan- 
re  considered  to  have  ensued  from 
(wity.  Human  improvements  would 
easily  and  certainly  carried  forward; 
!ge  safely  transmitted ;  generally,  tlie 
quired  by  men  would  be  tlius  best 
down,  since  it  would  have  to  pass 
I  lips  of  only  a  few  persons.  Thus 
red  till  930  of  the  year  of  the  world : 
dab  was  bom  G87,  that  is,  243  years 
kdam's  death ;  the  former  lived  till 
ltf06,  and  Noah  was  bom  600  years 
felhuselah's  death,  —  namely,  in  the 
Ml.  Thus  there  interx'ened  between 
id  Noah  only  one  person,  Methuselah. 
leetness  of  this  view,  however,  de- 
al the  correctness  of  the  ordinary 
ig  of  time  pursued  in  our  English 
fiir  if  the  dates  of  the  Scptuagint 
be  preferred,  as  many  of  the  best 
I  anid  soundest  divines  have  thought, 
■ik  would  hold  good  only  in  a  quali- 
oner.  Thus,  while  jthe  period  from 
ition  to  the  deluge  is  given  by  the 
■n  text  at  1307  years,  and  by  the  He- 
1656,  it  is  given  by  the  Greek  at 
Oiur  knowledge  of  this  primeval  age 
imited  and  fragmentary  to  allow  of 
7  definite  or  positive  conclusions, 
b  for  the  information  preserved,  is 
amlj  than  rash  speculation  or  loud 


lol  difflcult  to  conceive,  that,  in  the 
bfll  age,  human  life  may  have  gene- 


rally been  longer  tlian  it  is  now.  The  days 
of  the  years  recorded  of  these  primitive 
wortliies  are  scarcely  more  than  have  been 
attained  by  individuals  in  other  times ;  and 
the  peculiarly  favourable  position  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  Abraliam,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  others  were  placed,  must  have  conduced 
to  lengthen  their  days.  Air,  ezereise,  suffi- 
cient and  good  nutriment,  exert  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  human  frame,  particularly 
when  there  are  no  vices  to  wei^en  it,  ant- 
no  great  mental  agitations  to  undermine  itt$ 
strength.  The  following  facts  bear  on  these 
observations:  —  Haller  collected  the  cases 
of  02  persons  who  hail  reached  from  100  to 
120  years ;  20  from  120  to  130,  and  15  from 
180  to  140.  Few  instances  are  authenti- 
cated which  reach  beyond  this  period.  Yet 
we  hud  one  Eccleston,  who  lived  143  years ; 
John  Effingham,  who  attained  his  144th 
year ;  a  Norwegian,  who  coimted  VtO  years ; 
and  our  Thomas  Parr  would  most  pro- 
bably have  passed  his  152d  year  but  for 
an  excess.  Henry  Jenkins  lived  to  100. 
There  is  on  record  the  case  of  a  negress,  who 
died  when  175.  The  Hungarian  family  of 
John  llovin  were  remarkable  for  their  lon- 
gevity: the  father  Uved  to  172;  the  wife,  to 
104 ;  tliey  hafl  been  married  142  years,  and 
their  youngest  chUd  was  115.  In  the  cen- 
sus of  Italy,  taken  by  Vespasian,  there  were 
found  54  persons  of  100  years  old;  57  of 
110;  two  of  125 ;  four  of  130;  and  three  of 
140.  The  contrary  effects  of  tranquil  and 
of  disturbing  pursuits  on  tlie  duration  of  life 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  tliat,  while  the 
sum  of  tlie  ages  of  the  twenty  chief  natural 
philosophers  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
1514,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  71  years, 
—  the  sxan  of  the  ages  of  twenty  chief  poets 
reached  only  to  1144,  which  affords  about 
52  years  as  the  average  duration  of  their 
lives. 

Bespect  for  old  age  is  as  a  natxval,  so  a 
universal  feeling  —  a  feeling  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  judgment,  no  less  than  dictated 
by  the  heart.  Diversities,  however,  have 
been  found  in  the  manifestation  of  the  feel- 
ing. Cicero,  in  his  Cato  Major ,  —  *  Treatise 
on  Old  Age,'  —  describes  the  tokens  of  re- 
spect which  were  paid  in  Rome  to  those  who 
were  advanced  in  years.  They  received  salu- 
tations; their  society  was  sought  for ;  tliey  had 
place  given  to  them  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares ;  when  they  entered  an  assembly,  Uie 
company  arose;  they  were  conducted  to  their 
homes,  and  attended  bock  to  public  places; 
their  counsel  was  solicited.  He  also  mentions 
a  remark  of  Lysander,  to  the  effect  that  La- 
ceda?mou  was  the  most  honourable  residence 
for  age ;  for  nowhere  was  so  much  attention 
paid  to  the  aged,  nowhere  were  they  held  in 
greater  honour.  He  adds  this  illustrative 
anecdote :  —  *  When  at  Atliens,  an  aged  per- 
son entered  the  theatre  during  the  perform- 
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ance  of  ihe  public  games,  no  one,  out  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  rose  to  give  bim 
a  seat;  but  wben,  at  Sparta,  he  had  gone  into 
a  place  where  a  number  of  oomraissioners 
were  seated  in  their  place  '  of  dignity,  tbey 
all  arose,  and  received  him  sitting.' 

The  general  courtesy  of  Oriental  manners 
displayed  itself  with  peculiar  foroe  in  marks 
of  respect  towards  age.  Wisdom  was  ac- 
counted its  special  attribute  (Job  xii.  12; 
zxziL  7).  The  fine  description  of  the  bene- 
ficent chief,  or  Arab  Sheik,  given  in  Job 
xxix.  may  here  be  advantageously  consulted. 
Moses  expressly  commanded,— '  Thou  tdialt 
rise  up  before  tlie  hoary  head,  and  honour 
tlie  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  G oil: 
I  am  Jehovah'  (Lev.  zix.  82).  Jeremiah, 
among  the  signs  of  national  degradation, 
mentions  this,  —  *  The  faces  of  elders  were 
not  honoured*  (Lam.  v.  12;  comp.  iv.  10, 
and  Isa.  xlvii.  0.  Deut  xxviii.  50).  Old 
age  is  guarded  by  express  prohibition  from 
contempt  ( Prov.  xxiii.  22).  As  among  otlier 
nations,  so  among  the  Hebrews,  —  coun- 
sellors, judges,  and  statesmen  were  chosen 
from  the  elders  of  the  nation  from  the 
earliest  times  (Exod.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  20 ;  xii.  21 ; 
zvii.  9 ;  x%'iii.  12.  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  Ezra  v. 
0 ;  vi  7).  Moses  appointed  a  senate  of 
seventy  elders  to  assist  him  in  organising 
and  governing  his  people  (Exod.  xxiv.  1,  9. 
Kumb.  xi.  16).  Indeed  the  entire  guidance 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  conducted  by  the 
instrumentality  of  elders ;  for,  as  there  were 
elders  forming  a  sort  of  national  parliament 
(Josh.  vii.  6.  1  Sam.  iv.  3 ;  viiL  4.  2  Sam. 
iiL  17;  v.  8;  zvii.  4.  1  Kings  viiL  1),  so 
were  there  elders  of  individual  tribes  (Deut 
zxxi.  28.  2  Sam.  xix.  11.  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
20.  Ireut  xxix.  10.  Judg.  xi.  5),  who  had 
the  government  each  of  his  own  tribe,  formed 
an  official  body  for  communicating  with  tlie 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  may  have  been 
the  constituency  out  of  which  the  general  sen- 
ate was  chosen.  The  organization  extended 
to  cities,  in  which  the  elders  constituted  a 
kind  of  municipality  (Deut  xix.  12 ;  xxi.  8 ; 
zzii.  19.  1  Sam.  xi.  3;  xvL  4.  1  Kings  xxi.  8. 
Ezraz.  14.  2  Maccab.  xiv.  87).  That  the 
principle  of  representation  existed  in  tliis 
system  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  elders 
sometimes  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  (Lev.  iv.  15;  ix.  1).  Agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  the  East,  the  elders  of  a  city 
sat  in  their  official  capacity  *  in  the  gate ;' 
that  is,  at  the  chief  entrance  to  the  place, 
which  was  the  spot  of  greatest  publicity, 
whence  we  learn  how  popular  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Mosaic  institutions  (Deut  xxii. 
15;zzv.  7.  Buth  iv.  2.  Judith  z.  6).  The 
elders  do  not  appear,  in  all  cases,  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  judges  (Ezra  z.  14. 
Sus.  0 ).  The  elders  formed  the  constitutional 
advisers  of  royalty,  standing  in  its  presence 
in  behalf  of  the  people   (1  Kings  viii.  1 ; 


xii.  0 ;   XX.  7.    2  Kings  xxilL  1. 
xii.  85). 

Such,  in  its  origin,  was  the  cor 
influence  of  age  in  the  Hebrew  ] 
time,  however,  regard  was  had  to. 
lities  tliau  age  :  persons  of  wi 
prudence  were  elected  to  situation 
irrespectively  of  mere  years;  anc 
elder  became  descriptive,  not  of  i 
office.  A  similar  change  took  place 
and  in  Rome. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  eldc 
as  forming,  in  conjunction  with  i 
and  high  priests,  the  great  nation 
or  Saiihedrim  (Matt  xxvi.  3,  47 
Mark  xiv.  43 ;  xv.  1.  Luke  xx.  1, 
66.    Actsiv.  5;  v.  21). 

The  Christian  church  was  model 
Jewish,  so  as  to  be  placed  nrigini 
the  government  of  elders  or  presh 
first  term  being  of  Saxon,  the  ^ 
Greek  origin;  both,  however,  me 
same  thing.  These  Christian  eldc 
a  sort  of  college,  a  board,  or  comi 
ordering  and  governing  the  afTai 
church,  which,  of  course,  includec 
tual  as  well  as  its  material  inteit 
xi.  80;  xiv.  23;  xv.  2 ;  xvi.4.  1  Tu 
At  what  time  yoimg  Israelites 
age,'  it  is  not  easy  to  determina 
East,  the  seasons  of  himian  life  ar 
earher  period  than  with  us,  so  that 
is  sooner  attained.  The  age  of 
limited  as  the  period  of  youth,  in 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (Numb,  s 
whence,  probably,  the  twentieth  m 
year  when  a  young  man  entered  int 
session  of  his  legal  rights.  Still 
evidence  to  the  same  eflfect  is  ttie 
the  atonement- tax  was  imposed  on 
twenty  years  of  age  upwards  (Ezod 
oomp.  Lev.  xxvii.  3). 

AGONY  (G.  co«/e«0-  — This,  w 
Greek  word  in  English  letters,  is  a 
rowed  from  the  Grecian  games, 
applied  originally  to  the  wrestling 
which  funned  a  part  of  them,  llic 
which  agony  has  with  us,  as  denoti 
bodily  sufiering,  is  an  imperfect  re 
tion  of  the  original,  which,  being  a 
Luke  (xxii.  44)  to  the  mental  i 
which  our  Lord  underwent  in  ths 
Gethsemane,  denotes  that  contest  i 
gling  of  the  whole  inner  maa,  wl 
the  action  of  a  pair  of  wrestlers, 
another,  contorted,  and  hurled  hi 
thither,  the  excited  afiecUons;  oo 
by  its  violence  the  most  ezcruciat 
(comp.  Heb.  v.  7).  Such  a  strain: 
mind,  and  such  intolerable  pain, 
have  led  *  to  sweat  as  it  were  gres 
blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.'  i 
the  perspiration  consisted  of,  oomi 
ere  not  agreed.    Some  have  said  it 


come  into  ow.  The  dasrriptioQ  ■ppears  lo 
be,  not  of  ft  teientifie,  but  i  popol&r  clmric- 
br;  for,  tbongh  Lnlia  wu  &  physician,  hs 
did  not  Ihantote  eetse  lo  Iw  liable  (o  tha 
•mm  of  his  da;.  His  uupiration  did  nol 
extend  lo  phjeioli^ckl  subjeou.  Sir  Tho- 
aat  Brown,  »  pbjsieiui,  ninarks  thil  '  > 
Mbrr  and  regulated  utrologj'  in  medicins 
k  not  lo  tie  Tpjecled  ot  condemned.    Among 

ID  think,  that  bbod  is  parled  viih,  —  ror  in- 

riketi,  in  AtticQieea  of  Bpeech,  noihing  takee 
pUn  miith;  of  thi>  name.  BuL  as,  befure 
in  efaanneb  and  funcliona  of  the  blood 
ntc  ri^tlj  known,  it  wag  thonght  that  blood 
niglit  be  wept,  so  alio  was  it  belivved  that 
Uood  might  be  emded;  and.  inaoniieiiuence, 
m  nnnauaU}  eopioos  and  profuse  perapira- 
tioD,  mch  as  often  allends  on  menial  distreee, 
maj  populari;  hare  been  described  aa  *  aweal 
like  dropa  of  blood.'  It  was,  ai  Theopbj- 
tael  expreiel;  atates,  a  proietbial  usage  in 

lagedin  gnatlabonra,  that  Ihej  sweat  blood; 
nid  Lnke  appears  lo  hare  attempted  lo  guard 
UmMlf  againit  beiog  taken  literallj  in  the 
ff"""  wording  which  he  emploji,  —  'and 
tia  sweat  was  om  it  were  drops  of  blood,' ' — 
tie  diopi  were  large  and  thick  like  globules 
at  blood.  The  aame  writer  (Acts  ix.  IB), 
fatending  to  deaeribe,  in  a  striking  msn- 
mer,  PauTa  leetoration  to  light,  popularly 
ifllnUi^'There  fell  from  his  e^e  aa  it 
had  beim  aoaleej'  (be  eame  word  in  the  otigi- 
hI  Iwing  hhnI  fbr  '  aa  it  were,'  and  '  aa  it 
bad  been.' 

In  otder  to  fbim  a  soireel  eoncpption  of 
Im  atalB  of  onr  Lord's  mind  juet  prior  to  his 
leath,  the  aeeonnte  fonushed  by  ^1  llie  evan- 


This  gTotIo  lies  in  the  Garden  of  Oetheie- 
maue.  It  is  deep  and  hlghj  and  divided 
into  WO  paviciee  bj  a  sort  of  ■nbterraaean 
portal.  There  ace  also  eeferal  allan  sculp- 
tured in  die  toek.  This  sanctuaij,  the  work 
of  nature,  has  liot  been  disfigured  bj  so 
mnoy  artiScial  ornunenti  ae  some  otlier 
SBni;iuarieB.  The  vault,  the  Soor.  and  ilis 
walls,  are  of  the  rock  itself;  distilling,  like 
teus,  (he  caremous  humidity  of  the  eairh 
which  eovelopes  it.  Tlieie  is  above  escli 
altar,  in  pieces  of  Iptther,  painted  fieeb 
colour,  anil  of  tlie  natnral  size,  a  bad  repre- 
sentation of  ihe  scene  of  llie  agonir  of  Cliri^i, 
witJi  angels,  thu  present  him  with  the  chal ice 
of  death.  Were  these  bad  fiftures,  which 
disturb  those  that  the  pioas  imaginadon  loves 
to  rreale  in  ibe  shodoH  of  this  empty  cavern, 
deilroyed;  and  were  the  IfsrTul  eyes  of  tlie 
alloneiiiomnuQl(reely,w   ■ 


1  of  a 
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aids   il.e 


lliougUt  of  Him  of  whom  tlie  b\ 
fully  commemorative,  this  grotto  would  be 
the  most  impressive  relic  of  the  bills  ol 
Zion;  but  man  cannot  help  more  or  lens 
spoiling  whatever  ignorance  bide  him  put 
bis  hand  to. 

AGKICLILTDRE    {K    Ihe    litlagt  <^  the 
praunil)  in  the  East  still  remains  what  it  was 
9  begin 


this  article  wi 


a  brief  ar 


It  of  igricullun 


■1  calm,  ai*  indiractlr  poucir^sd;  so  that 
lh«  agaij  eotild  not  have  been  of  long  con- 
liwnailfTi   DOC  bare  had  pemunent  effecla. 


a  faighlr  sensitiTe  and  seterelj 
triad  AwoM,  inatiutivelr  ibriolting  back  ftom 
Aa  toobi  Md  from  nockerj,  insult,  torture ; 
Md  ftMD  Ibe  >tUl  note  qipalling  fear,  lest 
a»  great  wort  riionld  fail  a(  the  last  Ihtcugfa 
«ij  ineritabla  inUnnilr  on  the  port  of  the  snf- 
bm.  la  Ihia  life-aad-death  sCruggle,  bow- 
«Ter,  JeaiU  aoo^t  strength  in.  prajer,  and 
WW  famrd  am  aeeotmt  of  his  piety  ( Hab.  v.  7 ) ; 
■a  that  Iia  henealDrward  went  thmngli  faia 
■rials  to  tbe  last  In  entire  and  unruffled  com- 


The  plough,  in  Western  Asia,  even  at  llie 
present  day,  is  ordinarily  of  the  roost  simple 
eonstruclion,  otterly  unBi  tor  lbs  strong  flay 
lands  of  onr  own  rountry,  and  applicable 
only  to  ligbl  or  sandy  soils.  Even  these  It 
penetrates  but  lo  a  small  deplb,  and  rather 
tears  np  and  throws  aside,  Ihan  cuts  and 
destroys,  Ihe  weeds  and  roots  wliich  it  meets 
wilb  in  ila  course.  The  animals  eraplojed 
are,  for  the  irosl  pari,  oiien;  rurely  horses  or 
mules.  They  hsve  a  rough  kind  of  yoke  on 
their  necks,  to  which  the  plough  is  fastened, 
lbs  two  arms  of  which  are  held  by  the  work- 
man, who  also  carries  iu  his  hand  a  long 
pointed  slick.,  with  wliich  he  goads  and 
directs  the  cattle.     Behind  the  plougtunan 
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comes  a  boy,  with  a  hoe  or  mattock,  to  com- 
plete the  preparation  of  the  soil,  by  breaking 
the  clods  and  removing  weeds.  On  this 
rongh  tUlage  there  generally  follows  an  abun- 
dant harrest.  Dung  is  for  the  most  part  used 
only  for  producing  what  we  should  term 
hot-bed  plants,  such  as  artichokes,  melons, 
&c.  The  ordinary  grains  are  wheat  and 
barley,  which,  in  faTotirable  spots,  are  of  a 
very  large  and  fine  kind.  The  stalks  grow, 
in  such  places,  to  so  great  a  height,  as  to 
hide  a  man  on  horseback.  Harvest  is  a 
season,  as  of  abundance  so  of  hilarity.  Song 
lightens  the  labour  —  song,  led  by  a  single 
voice,  the  burden  of  whidh  is  repeated  in 
chorus.  The  work  of  mowing  is  speedUy 
despatched.  The  com  being  conveyed  to 
tiie  granary,  the  grain  is  obtained  by  treading 
on  tiie  stoJks,  when  tlie  chaff  is  separated 
from  the  wheat  by  being  shaken  with  a  fork, 
and  tossed  about  till  it  is  quite  pure.  If 
requisite,  a  sieve  is  also  employed.  The 
meal  is  got  by  grinding,  which  is  done  in 
handmiUs  by  women  and  slaves,  when  they 
have  first  removed  any  small  stones,  or  bits 
of  earth,  that  may  remain.  The  straw  is 
used  as  fodder  for  oxen  and  horses. 

In  the  earliest  mode  of  life  presented  in 
the  Bible,  we  find  agriculture  and  tlie  care 
of  cattle  die  sole  business.  Adam's  children, 
Abel  and  Cain,  are  the  originators  and  re- 
presentatives  of  these  two  pursuits  (Gen. 
iv.  2).  The  core  of  cattle  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  favourite  son,  Abel ;  agriculture  is  pro- 
secuted by  Cain,  who  fell  under  God's  dis- 
pleasure.  This  representation  is  m  entire 
lEeeping  with  the  habits  of  nomad  life  which 
the  primeval  race  pursued,  and  with  what 
reason  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  food  was 
procured  in  the  easiest  way.  Primarily,  this 
way  was  to  use  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  whether  offered  in  the  vegetable  or 
the  animal  world;  but,  as  soon  as  some 
specific  care  became  necessary,  the  keeping 
of  flocks  and  herds  was  clearly  the  most  ob- 
vious and  the  least  costly  mode  of  procuring 
subsistence.  Agriculture,  even  in  the  East, 
is  a  comparatively  laborious  process,  and  one 
that  does  not  afford  Uie  needful  su2)ply  of 
food  till  after  much  delay  and  various  mani- 
pulations. The  agricultunU  is  an  advanced 
state  of  civilisation,  and  could  have  been 
reached  only  by  slow  degrees,  which  would 
be  retarded  the  rather  because  the  business 
of  working  the  ground  is  little  in  unison 
with  the  Arab's  love  of  ease,  liberty,  and  in- 
dependence. Accordingly,  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  the  care  of  cattle  held  the  predominance, 
and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  famine,  even 
in  80  naturally  productive  a  laud  as  Canaan, 
was  repeatedly  endured.  In  progress  of 
time,  men  began  to  feel  that  agriculture  was 
the  only  sure  source  of  sustenance ;  and,  in 
Egypt,  the  Israelites  received  important  les- 
sons in  the  saccessful  tillage  of  the  solL 


Moses,  accordingly,  with  characteristic  wis- 
dom, because  ho  knew  that  a  nomad  could 
not  be  a  highly  civilised  people,  and  because 
his  people  were  now  prepared  for  the  civil- 
ised and  civilising  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
fdso  because  he  was  aware  that  these  pur- 
suits alone  could  fhmish  a  constant  supply 
of  food,  resolved  to  make  agriculture  the 
fomidation  of  his  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions. Yet  the  shepherd's  life  alwa3r8  held 
a  high  rank  in  the  estimation  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  in  truth,  Palestine 
afforded  great  facilities,  as  much  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other  mode  of  existence  (Piov. 
xxvii.  23—27). 

While  the  reflex  influence  of  later  times  is 
probably  to  be  seen  in  Gen.  ii.  l.*^,  and  while, 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  patriarchs  were 
nomad  chiefs,  yet  they  were  by  no  means 
unacquainted  with  agriculture  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12;  xxxvii.  7);  a  fact  which  might  have 
been  safely  inferred  f^om  the  comparatively 
high  degree  of  culture  which  their  history 
displays.  But  agriculture  did  not  receive 
full  attention  till  Moses  came,  and  provided 
each  Hebrew  with  his  own  estate,  which  was 
to  be  for  ever  inalienable  (Lev.  xxv.  10,  ttg. 
23.  Numb.  xxvi.  53;  xxxiii.  54).  This  di- 
vision of  the  land,  as  it  is  the  only  just  and 
8  ife  one,  so  is  it  the  only  one  that  rests  on 
divine  authority.  A  state  having  such  an 
arrangement  for  its  basis,  could  not  permit 
its  membera  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  per- 
manent slavery;  and  the  extreme  of  poverty, 
as  well  as  tlie  destructive  evils  of  pauperism, 
were  to  a  great  extent  unknown. 

The  choice  of  on  agricultural  constitution, 
on  the  port  of  Moses,  had  also  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  effectually  served  one  great  in- 
strumental purpose  which  he  had  in  view; 
namely,  the  severing  of  his  people  from  the 
idolatrous  nations  into  the  midst  of  whom 
they  were  going,  and  by  whom  they  would 
unavoidably,  and  for  many  ages,  be  sur- 
rounded. The  country,  too,  was  eminently 
fitted  to  give  scope  and  opportunity  to  the 
resources  of  agriculture.  Its  position  on 
the  globe  is  such  as  to  secure  a  full  supply  of 
heat,  while  the  proximity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  tends  to  mitigate  its  fervours. 
Lebanon  covered  the  land  from  the  cold 
winds  of  the  north.  Other  hills  gave  shelter, 
and  formed  warm  vales;  while  they  them- 
selves afforded  pasturage  for  cattle,  and,  by 
means  of  terraces,  soil  for  culture  under 
different  degrees  of  heat.  A  large  river  mas 
through  the  length  of  the  land,  and  is  fed 
by  many  tributary  streams;  other  rivulets 
out  Palestine  from  east  to  west,  flowing  from 
the  hills  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  locky 
(limestone)  nature  of  the  land  gave  an  abun- 
dance of  fountains  and  brooks.  The  dews 
arc  heavy.  Rain  falls  plentifiilly  in  the  open- 
ing and  in  the  decline  of  the  year.  All 
t]le^e  advantages  contributed  to  make  Imm's 
wish  a  reality :  —  *  God  give  thee  of  the  dev 
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of  heaven,  and  Uie  fatness  of  die  earUi,  and 
plenty  of  com  and  wine'  (Gen.  xxvii.  28; 
comp.  Dent.  viii.  7,  seq.).  No  real  objection 
to  this  aeconnt  can  be  drawn  from  the  actual 
eondltiou  of  Palestine.  Its  civU  history  ac- 
counts for  its  actual  unproductiveness.  The 
sword  is  a  bad  substitute  for  the  plough. 
Tyranny  and  oppression  incTitably  produce 
a  desert.  It  was  a  nation  of  freemen  that, 
under  Mosaism,  made  the  entire  land  a  gar- 
den. A  nation  of  bondmen  could  do  uo 
other  than  make  it  and  keep  it  barren  and 
desolate.  Tet,  wherever  due  care  is  now 
ap^iedy  ample  proofs  are  given  that  tlie  Land 
of  Fromiae  aigbt  again  produce  the  richest 
rrwards  of  human  labour. 

Supported  by  law,  and  esteemed  among 
the  people,  agriculture  was  successfully  pro- 
seeuted.  From  being  a  secondary  (Job  i.  14 ), 
it  rose  to  be  the  chief  pursuit,  and  great 
support  of  life.  It  is  the  main  object  of  care 
to  the  *  virtnous  woman,'  the  graphic  account 
of  whose  engagements  shows  a  union  of 
agricultural  with  manufacturing  operations, 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  used  to  prevail 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England 
(Prov.  xxxi.  10,  seq.).  As  population  grew, 
so  increased  both  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
application  to,  agriculture.  The  hero  Gideon 
is  found  threshing,  by  the  angel  of  tlic  Lord 
(Judg.  vi.  11).  Even  after  his  election  to 
the  regal  office,  Saul  is  represented  as '  coming 
after  the  herd  out  of  the  field'  ( 1  Sum.  xi.  5 ). 
Elisha  is  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  before 
him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth,  when  Elijah 
cast  his  mantle  upon  him  (1  Kings  xix.  10). 
King  Uzziah  '  had  much  cattle,  both  in  the 
low  countty,  and  in  the  plains ;  husbandmen 
also,  and  vine-dressers  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  Carmel ;  for  he  loved  husbandry'  ( 2  Chron. 
xzvi.  10).  The  Babylonish  captivity  did  not 
destroy  this  love  in  the  nation;  and  imusual 
diligence  was  employed  by  the  people,  on 
their  retom,  to  repair  the  evils  occasioned  by 
a  ne^ect  of  seventy  years.  How  thoroughly 
the  Jewish  mind  was  imbued  with  thoughts 
and  images  borrowed  from  the  culture  of  the 
■oil,  may  be  learnt  firom  the  teachings  of  oiur 
Lord,  many  of  whose  roost  striking,  perti- 
nent, and  beautiful  figures  are  hence  taken 
(Mark  iv.). 

As  in  all  the  practical  arts,  so  in  husbandry, 
the  Hebrews  were  a  practical  people ;  and  their 
knowledge  and  skill  were  purely  the  result  of 
a  lengthened  experience,  transmitted  from 
age  to  age  by  that  strong  bond  of  tradition 
^diich  unites  successive  generations  in  orien- 
tal nations.  Accordingly,  tlie  knowledge  which 
the  Hebrews  had  obtained  in  tlie  lowlands 
of  Eg3rpt«  their  descendants  applied  on  the 
plains  of  Canaan,  such  as  Esdraelon,  Sharon, 
Jericho ;  and  while  the  villages  were  richly 
eidtivated,  the  hills  were  made  productive, 
not  only  of  pasture,  and  of  the  olive  and  the 
vine,  bat,  in  a  measure,  of  com  as  well :  so 
in  P^.  Izzii.  Itf ,  eom  is  found  *  on  the  top  of 


tlie  mountains'  (comp.  Kzek.  xxxvi.  8,  0). 
In  onler  to  render  these  capable  of  successful 
cultivation,  terraces  were  fonued  along  and 
up  tlieir  si<les,  having  hedges  and  walls  to 
sustain  the  soil,  and  arrest  the  rain  (Isa.  v. 
2—0). 

Laud  was  divided  by  acres.  An  acre  was 
rouglily  measured  by  what  a  yoke  or  pair  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  a  day  (1  Sam.  xiv.  14). 
The  Hebrews  employed  manure,  consisting 
of  the  ashes  of  burnt  stubble  (Isa.  v.  24; 
xlvii.  14.  Joel  ii.  5)  and  of  dung  (2  Kings 
ix.  37.  Jer.  ix.  22.  Luke  xiv.  35).  The 
ordinary  implements  were  the  plough,  the  har- 
row, the  spade,  tlie  hoe,  the  sickle,  and  tlie 
pitchfork.  An  Egyptian  painting  describes 
what  was  probably  the  ancient  Hebrew  plough : 
it  consists  of  a  share,  curving  upwards  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  plougliman,  who  holds  it  by 
a  hole  in  its  upper  end ,  the  lower  end  has 
an  arrow-headed  termination  for  cutting  the 
soil :  in  his  right  hand  the  man  has  a  long 
whip,  for  driving  the  two  oxen  which  draw 
the  plough.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  oxen 
walks  a  man,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bag,  and 
with  the  other,  casting  straight  before  liim 
Uie  seed,  which  is  thus  turned  in  and  covered 
by  the  plough  in  probably  its  second  passage 
over  tlie  land.  The  same  picture  exhibits  a 
man  cutting  off  the  heads  of  com  with  a  sharp- 
toodied  sickle,  the  handle  and  blade  of  which 
are  set  at  a  small  angle,  the  blade  curving  up 
and  going  out  beyond  the  handle,  and  so 
ending  in  a  point.  Another  painting  repre- 
sents a  plough,  the  share  of  which  is  held  by 
tlie  ploughman,  with  two  hands ;  and  from  the 
share  runs  a  pole  up  to  a  transverse  beam, 
which  comes  under  the  neck  of  the  animals, 
and  acts,  with  the  aid  of  ropes,  as  a  yoke. 
The  animals  employed  are  an  ox  and  an  ass, 
a  union  which  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  probably  because  of  the  difference 
of  strength,  tread,  and  habits  of  the  two,  by 
wliich  the  greater  labour  would  be  thrown  on 
the  weaker  back,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unseem- 
liness of  using  together  animals  so  dissimilar 
in  appearance  as  well  as  in  qualities.  The 
striking  remark  of  Samson  — '  If  ye  had  not 
plonglied  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  fomid 
out  my  riddle'  —  shows,  by  its  obviously  pro- 
verbid  character,  that  oxen  were  chiefly 
employed  at  the  plough  (Dent.  xv.  19. 
Amos  vi.  12) :  a  goad  was  used  for  driving 
(Judg.  iii.  31).  Though  the  soil  of  Pales- 
tine contains  a  great  deal  of  clay  and  marl, 
in  various  proportions,  yet  tlic  prevalence 
of  heat  over  moisture  renders  it  easily 
penetrable  and  Ct  for  tillage  by  simply  con- 
structed instmments.  They  were,  however, 
mostly  of  iron,  and  required  for  use  to  be 
sharpened  from  time  to  time  ( 1  Sam.  xiii. 20 ). 
In  Isa.  xxviii.  24,  seq.  the  chief  operations  of 
husbandi7  are  set  forth.  Of  the  principal 
grains,  the  Hebrews  cultivated  wheat,  barley, 
and  spelt.  The  soil  was  favourable  also  for 
pulse,  such  as  lentils  and  beans.    Flax  and 
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cummin,  garlic  and  cucnnibcrs,  were  giown. 
Seeds  of  divers  kiuds  might  not  be  sown  to- 
gether (Deut  xxii.  0).  The  produce  was  so 
abundant  that  Palestine  became  an  exporting 
country.  Solomon  bought  timber  of  his  friend 
Hiram,  with  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  for  food,  and  twenty  measures  of  pure  oil, 
yearbyyear  (IKingsv.  11.  Ezek. xxrii.  17). 
For  the  winter,  fniit  sowing  took  place,  a  short 
time  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  October 
and  November,  when  the  eaily  rains  had 
moistened  and  prepared  the  soil ;  sowing  for 
the  summer  fruit  took  place  in  January,  but 
mostly  in  Febniary,  when  the  spring  began. 
The  harvest  had  its  commencement  in  April. 
These  customs  still  remain  substantially  the 
same.  Our  Lord  intimates  that  the  produce 
was  sometimes  so  much  as  &  hundred  fold 
(Matt.  xiii.  23),  which  is  confirmed  by  other 
passages.  Isaac  received  a  hundred  fold 
(Oen.  xxvi.  12).  As  the  Babylonians,  the 
Israelites  seem  to  have  sown  their  seed  in 
furrows  or  lines,  wide  apart,  which  would 
give  full  scope  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
separate  seeds.  Agriculture  was  patronised 
and  furthered  by  the  laws  which  related  to 
possession,  the  year  of  jubilee,  landmarks, 
&c.  Nor  could  there  be  any  great  disadvan- 
tage to  tlic  cultivator  in  tlie  laws  which  gave 
privileges  to  the  poor,  such  as  plucking  ears 
on  passing  t]ut>ugh  a  field  of  com,  and  the 
rights  of  gleaning,  in  a  coimtr}'  which  was 
60  prolific,  and  in  which,  at  least  at  the  first, 
there  were  so  few  poor,  who  could  also  easily 
obtain  employment  at  harvest  season. 

AGRIPPA  (G.  born  with  difficulty^  was  a 
son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  *  Herod  the  king' 
of  Acts  xii.  1  and  2.3,  on  which  account  he 
was  called  Herod  the  Younger  or  II.  He  was 
the  last  king  of  Judea,  and  lived  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  Acts  xxv.  13, 
it  is  this  prince  who  comes  with  Bernice  to 
Caesarea,  to  salute  Festus ;  in  xxvi.  gives  Paul 
a  hearing ;  in  ver.  28,  declares, '  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian;'  and,  ver. 
81,  32,  adds,  *  This  man  doeth  nothing  wor- 
thy of  death  or  bonds :  he  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty,  if  he  bad  not  appealed  unto 
GfBsar.' 

Agrippa  was  not  more  tlian  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  his  fatlier  and  predecessor 
died;  and  it  was  only  after  a  time,  and  by 
degrees,  that  he  was  permitted  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  become  king.  He  laboured  to  adorn 
Jerusalem  and  other  cities.  In  consequence 
of  his  conduct,  particularly  of  his  arbitrarily 
appointing  and  deposing  high  priests,  he  was 
not  esteemed  by  the  Jews.  When  the  last 
war  against  the  Romans  broke  out,  he  took 
part  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  the 
fifty-first  of  his  reign,  and  the  third  year  of 
the  Emperor  Tri^an. 

Was  it  in  a  mocking  or  a  serious  mood 
that  Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  —  *  Almost  tlion 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian'?    Unbelief, 


feeling  that  this  confession  was  a  signal  tes- 
timony to  the  gospel,  has  tried  to  make  the 
words  appear  to  be  ironical.  If  this  be  so, 
the  fact  is  a  discredit  to  Agrippa,  and  to 
Heathenism.  The  occasion  did  not  exense, 
much  less  justify,  a  spirit  of  levity  or  scorn. 
The  evidence,  however,  of  one  who  was  present 
decides  adversely  to  this  supposition;  for 
Paid  himself,  as  appears  by  his  answer,  most 
cleai'ly  took  the  words  of  the  monarch  as 
spoken  seriously.  Nor  ctm  any  one  who  has 
studied  tlie  writings  and  character  of  Paul, 
feel  any  wonder,  that  powers  such  as  his 
should  have  struck  and  shaken  Agrippa's 
heart,  and  inclined  him,  at  least  momentarily, 
in  favour  even  of  the  cause  of  one  who  stooid 
accused  before  him.  Such  is  the  mi^esty  of 
religion,  when  pure  and  undefiled.  No  du- 
rable effect,  however,  was  to  be  expected. 
Near  him  sat  Bernice,  his  sister,  with  whom 
he  is  suspected  of  having  had  an  incestaous 
connection.  The  Heathenism  in  whose  lap, 
at  the  court  of  Claudius,  Agrippa  had  been 
educated,  treated  the  whole  affair  as  a  piece 
of  fanaticism,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Roman 
Festus ;  and  taking  coimsel  of  these  persons, 
and  yielding  to  these  influences,  Agrippa  sank 
back  into  congenial  indifference,  gave  his 
heart  to  its  old  flatteries,  and  left  t^e  court  a 
friend  of  Festus,  a  paramour  of  Bernice,  and 
a  slave  of  the  world.  How  many  other  al- 
most Christians  have  fallen  in  a  similar 
manner ! 

There  is  no  reason  to  wonder,  that,  under 
such  a  x>rince,  and  in  the  corrupt  and  degen- 
erate state  of  the  public  character,  Judea  was 
finally  vanquished  by  tlie  Romans.  Agrippa II. 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  country  in  their 
possession,  under  procurators.  Of  these  there 
were  the  following  in  the  time  of  Agrippa; 
namely,  C.  Fadus,  T.  Alexander,  Cumanus, 
Felix,  Festus,  Albinus,  and  lastly,  G. Floras; 
nearly  all  of  whom  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Jews,  whose  risings  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  which  the  Roman  power  and 
party  had  diffietdty  to  suppress.  Armed 
bands  made  the  hills  into  strong  holds,  and, 
as  was  convenient,  infested  the  lower  country. 
At  last,  ther  Romans  seem  to  have  provokdl 
an  insurrection.  Florus  purposely  outraged 
the  national  feelings,  and  the  fatal  war  com- 
menced. Even  the  moderate  party,  with  the 
high  priest  Ananias  at  their  head,  declared 
in  favour  of  opposition  to  the  common  ene- 
my ;  and  a  regular  war  was  undertaken,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  national  independence.  Bnt 
soon  the  zealots  gained  the  upper  hand,  when 
extravagance,  disunion,  and  disorder,  pre- 
vailed on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  till,  at  length, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  conquest  com- 
pleted, after  a  million  of  Israelites  had  been 
sacrificed,  as  much  owing  to  internal  dissen- 
sion and  consequent  weakness,  as  to  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  victors. 

AGUE  (L.  to  d rive ^  shake)  is  connected 
in  the  English  Bible  with  the  term  burning 
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(ImnuxigAgue'  (Ler.xxvi.  10).  There  andJezebel  are  the  occaHion  of  our  kuow- 

ipazftte  word  in  the  Hebrew  for  bamlag;  ledge   of  the   sublime    virtues    of   Elijah. 

m  rendered  a^ue  denotes  to  bum ;  and  And  if  the  perusal  of  tlie  misdeeds  of  the 

aea^  of  similar  import  in  Deut.zxTiiL  former  ie  offensive   and   painfull,  not  less 

e   same   word   is  translated  simply  decidedly  instructive  and  elevating  is  tlie 

This  rendering  is  the  more  correct;  study  of  the  noble  features  of  character  dis- 

original  does  not  refSsr  to  the  cold  fits  played  by  the  latter  (1  Kings  xix^ — xxi.). 

•n  connected  with  intermittent  fever,  The  episode  of  Naboth's  vineyard  (  xxi. )  is  one 

re  it  popularly  the  name  of  ague,  but  of  those  instances  of  striking  and  impressive 

Bery  and  wasting  heat  of  such  a  fever  reality,  which  assure  us,  while  reading  the 

typhus  (from  the  Greek,  to  bum),  Bible,thatwehavebefore  us  a  transcript  from 

le  root  meaning  of  which  our  present  actual  Lfe  —  passages  whose  truth  an  im- 

w  word  is  intimately  allied.    The  de-  partial  reader  can  no  more  doubt,  than  he 

VDL  given  of  this  *  burning  ague'  shows  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  infant's  smile, 

ore  —  'that  shaU  consume  the  eyes,  or  a  tried  friend's  trustworthiness. 

use  sorrow  of  heart'  Ahab's  vices  are  those  of  weakness.    In 

JR  (H.  a  collector),  son  of  Jaltch,  who  himself  incapable  of  good,  and  unable  to  do 

tlie  words  of  the  prophecy  found  in  well,  he  was  led  by  his  wicked  and  idolatrous 

oz.  wife,  and  presents  to  all  ages  a  painftil  evi- 

me  held  that  Ag^r  was  a  symbolical  dence,  that  weakness  of  character  is  nearly 

for  Solomon :   but  that  monarch  is  allied  to  baseness. 

«d  as  the  son  of  David;  Agur,  as  the  AHASUERUS,  the  title  of  several  Medo- 

Jaikeh.  Persian  princes  found  in  the  Bible,  which 

IB  {H. /athef$  brother,   A.M.  4641;  appears  to  be  a  general  designation  for  such 

)7;  V.  918),  seventh  king  of  Israel,  kings,  applied  to  individuals,  as  Pharaoh 

Omri,  reigned  twenty-one  years  (918  and  Agag,  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  Shah, 

I.     He  did  evil  above  all  that  were  Pasha,  and  Khan,  among  modem  oriental 

him ;  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  daughter  nations.    The  name  seems  also  to  be  an 

buJ,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  went  imperfect  imitation  of  the  Persian  word,  which 

xred  BaiJ,  and  worshipped  him;  he  is  represented  by  the  term  Xerxet.     The 

•n  altar  for  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal,  Hebrew  form  cf  the  name  corresponds  more 

he  had  built  in  Samaria,  and  made  a  nearly  with  the  original  Perf>ian,  whence  it  is 

for  the  idolatrous  worship  (1  Kings  taken.    So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Ahasue- 

-— ^).     He  oppressed  the  prophets  rus  denotes  a  wise  or  holy  king. 

weh,  and  supported  four  hundred  and  In  Dan.  ix.  1 ,  the  person  so  named  was 

ropbets  of  Baal,  and  four  hundred  the  father  of  the  Median  Darius;  in  other 

Is  of  the  grove,  idl  of  whom  ate  at  the  words,  A?tyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  and 

I  table  (1  Kings  xvili.  4, 19).    He  was  f  ither  of  Cyaxares  II.  (Dan.  v.  31). 

led  for  his  idolatry  with  a  sore  famine  The  Ahosuerus  mentioned  in  Esra  iv.  6 

igs  zviL  1 ;   zviii.  2) ;  and  was  wroth  is  probably  Gombyses,  who  reigned  from 

t  Elijah,  who  had  foretold  the  punish-  the  year   029  (A.C.),  in   all  seven   years 

^IKhigsxviii.  17).  He  made  war  with  and  five  months,  and  is  described  as  of  a 

dad,  king  of  Syria,  in  three  campaigns :  severe  and  passionate  temper, 

ftnt  and  second,  which  were  defensive.  The  prince  with  whom  Esther  was  con- 

;  mecessfrd ;  in  the  third,  which  was  of-  nectcd  ( Esth.  i.  1 )  is  considered  to  be  Xerxes 

I,  he  was  defeated  and  dain  (1  Kings  (480 — 465,A.C.);  whose  known  character  well 

xiL).    He  had  caused  Naboth  to  be  corresponds  with  the  implications  and  nar- 

dealh,  because  he  refhsed  to  let  him  ratives  found  in  the  book  of  Esther,  in  regard 

lis  Tineyard ;  for  which  crime  Elijah  to  Ahasuerus. 

Mied  against  him — 'In  the  place  where  In  the  Apocrypha  (Tob.  xiv.  15),  Nebu- 

idted  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  chadnezzar  and  Ahasuerus  are  mentioned  as 

y  blood.'    He  repented :  the  threatened  conquerors  of  Nineveh.     Nabopolassar  and 

a  in  ecmsequenee  postponed  (xxi.).  He  Cyaxares  are  intended. 

isled  by  four  hundred  false  prophets,  AHAZ  (H.  one  that  takes  and  plunders. 

losition  to  the  counsel  of  Micaiah,  to  A.M.  4811 ;  A.C.  737 ;  V.  742),  twelfth  king 

I  in  the  war,  which  led  to  his  death  at  of  Judah,  was  son  of  Jotham.     He  was 

lli-gilead.    He  was  buried  at  Samaria,  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 

■le  washed  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  He  reigned  sixteen  years.    He  diverged  from 

ia»  and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood;  the  way  of  David  to  idolatry,  walking  in  the 

hey  washed  lUs  armour'    (xxii.  38).  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  he  even  made  his 

nrenty  sons,  with  Jezebel  his  wife,  were  children  to  pass  tlirough  the  fire,  according 

itroyed  (2  Kings  ix.  x.).  to  the  abominations  of  the  Heathen,  and 

1  in  this  world  is  never  found  to  stand  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high 

:  its  presence,  always  under  the  wise  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  under  every 

BDign  providence  ot  Ood,  calls  itit  op-  green  tree.    Bezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pe- 

,  good,  into  active  energy.    So  Ahab  kah,  son  of  BemaUah,  king  of  IuhcI,  came 
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and  besieged  him  in  Jemsalem;  on  which  his  father,  and  in  the  way  of  his  motlier,  seir- 

Ahaz  applied  for  help  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  ingBoal.  Ilaving fallen  down  through alattice 

of  Assyria,  sending  to  him  at  the  same  time,  in  his  upper  chamber,  in  Samaria,  and  en- 

as  a  present,  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  dangered  his  life,  he  sent  to  inquire  of  Baal- 

foand  in  the  house  of  Jeho?ah,  and  in  the  zebub,  tlie  god  of  Ekron,  whether  he  would 

treasures  of  tlie  king's  house.    The  king  of  recover ;  for  which  he  was  told  by  Elijah  that 

Assyria  complied,  went  to  Damascus,  took  it,  he  should  die.    Two  troops  of  fifty  men  with 

carried  the  people  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  their  commanders,  sent  by  the  king  to  seize 

Bezin.    After  this,  Ahoz  paid  a  visit  to  Da-  Elijah,  perished.      A  tliird    company  was 

mascus;   and,   finding  there  an  altar  that  spared,  and  to  them  Elijah  repeated  the  threaL 

pleased  him  by  its  magnificence,  he  sent  a  So  the  king  died,  *  acconling  to  the  word  of 

pattern  of  it  to  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  Jehovah,  which  Elijah   had  spoken.*     Ue 

one  after  this  pattern,  in  Jerusalem.    On  re-  joined  witli  Jehoshai>hat,  king  of  Judah,  in  a 

toniing  home,  Aliaz  ofiered  his  ofieriugs  on  plan  for  equipping  a  fleet  at  Ezion-gaber,  to 

the  new  altar;  and,  having  removed  the  old  carry  on  trade  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  failure  of 

brazen  alUir,  he  commanded  that  in  future  which  is  ascribed  to  Ahaziah's  taking  a  part 

the  uoual  sacrifices  should  be  made  on  that  therein  (I  Kings  xxii.  4i),  seq.  2  Chron.  xx. 

which  owed  its  existence  to  himself  (2  Kings  35,  seq.).    In  this  king's  reign,  Uie  tributary 

.xyI.  ;   comp.  xx.  11.  Isa.  vii.;   xxxviii.  8).  Moubites  set  tlicmselves  free  (2  Kings  i). 

His  innovations,  which  did  not  stop  witli  this  There  was  another  person  of  this  name, 

affectation  of  splendour,  were  of  a  nature  to  sixtli  kiiig  of  Judah  (A.M.  4072 ;  A.C.  87G; 

prove  that  his  heart  was  alienated  from  God,  V.  885).     He  was  tne  son  and  successor  of 

and  given  to  the  idolatry  of  the  senses.     He  Jehoram.     Two- and- twenty  years   old  was 

hod  one  refuge,  and  to  tliat  he  did  once  Ahoziah    when   he    began   to  reign.      His 

apply.    Having  consulted  the  pro])hetIsuiali,  luuther's  name  was  Athuliah,   daughter  of 

he  was  assured  that  God  did  not  intend  to  Ahab,  granddaughterofOmri,  king  of  Israel, 

allow  the  house  of  David  to  bcc<mie  extinct,  Being  '  sou-in-law  of  the  house  of  Ahab,'  he 

and  that  the  enemies  of  Judah  would  shortly  pursued  the  idolatrous  practices  of  that  f» 

find  in  the  king  of  Assyria  an  adversary  mily.   The  corre^ijouding  passage  in  2  Chron. 

whom  they  could  not  withstand.     As  an  as  xxii.  3,  tulds,  *  his  motlier  was  his  counsellor 

suronce  of  this  succour,  there  was  a  sign  to   do   wiokefUy.'      He  joined  his  relative 

given  him,  namely,  the  birth  of  a  son  of  tlie  Jorani,  king  of  Israel,  in  war  against  Hazael, 

prophet  (Isa.  viii.  :J);  and  it  was  foretold,  king  of  Syria.     The  battle  was  fought  at 

that,  before  the  child  shoidd  have  knowledge  Kaniotli-giieu<l,   and    Joram    was    defeated, 

to  cry  my  father,  and  my  motlier,  tlie  riclios  Ahaziah,  going  to  see  Joram  when  he  lay  in 

of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  should  Jezreel   ill   of  the   woimds  which  he  had 

be  taken  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria.   But  received,  was  involved  in  his  late,  being  pat 

Ahaz  had  not  the  moral  qutdities  needfid  to  to  death  by  Jehu's  command  (2  Kings  viii. 

enable  him  to  profit  by  the  timely  succour.  25,  seq.  2  Chron.  xxii.). 

He  became  hopelessly  corrupt,  even  sacri-  AIIIEZKR  (H.  ^ru^/i^ro/'A^//)),  captain  of 

ficing  to  the  gods  of  Damascus  that  smote  the  children  of  Dan,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 

him,   saying,  —  *  Because  the  gods  of  the  who  is  distinguished  for  the  liberality  of  his 

kings  of  S}rTia  help  them,  will  I  sacrifice  ccmtributions  on  occasion  of  the  consecration 

to  them,  tliat  they  may  help  me'  ^2  Chron.  of  tlic  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Nomb.L 

xxviii.  23).     Neither  good  nor  ill  fortune  12;  ii.  25;  vii.  CO). 

availed  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  At  last  AHIJAII  (H.  brother  of  the  Lord),  a  pro- 
he  went  to  suoh  a  pitch  of  wickedness  as  to  phet  of  Shilo  (a  city  in  Ephraim),  hence 
set  up  idolatry  in  its  most  revolting  shapes,  called  the  Shilonite,  in  tlic  days  of  Solomon, 
in  every  city  and  town  of  his  dominions.  Meeting  witli  Jeroboam  done  in  a  field,  he 
His  name  became  odious;  and,  dying  in  uni-  seized  a  new  robe,  with  which  he  had  clad 
vcrsal  contempt,  he  was  not  honoured  witJi  himself,  and,  tearing  it  in  twelve  pieces,  gave 
a  burial  in  the  royal  sepulchres.  The  night  Jeroboam  ten;  signifying  thereby,  that  God 
ushers  in  tlie  day :  the  wicked  Ahuz  was  had,  after  a  similar  manner,  rent  the  king- 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  wise  and  pious  dom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  in  conae- 
Hczckiah.  qucnrc  of  idolatry,  and  given  ten  of  the  tribes 

To  Ahaz  belongs  the  unenviable  distinction  to  Jeroboam  ( 1  Kings,  xi.  26,  seq.).    He  also 

of  being  the  worst  king  that  ever  occupied  announced  conrlign  punishment  against  that 

the  tlirono  of  Judah;  and  his  history  affords  prince  himself,  when  he,  too,  gave  his  heart 

a  striking  proof  that  sin  and  wretchedness  to  idolatry.  (1  Kings  xiv.).    Little  in  detail 

are  yoke-fellows  in  human  life  (1  Chron.  iii.  is  known  of  Ahijah,  except  tliat  he  was  blind 

13.   2  Chron.  xxviii.  xxix.  2  Kings  xvi.  Isa.  in  his  old  age;  but  his  affliction  had  not  sab- 

vii  viii.  ix. ;  xxxviii.  8).  dued  his  s^pirit,  which  appears  to  have  been 

AHAZIAH  (H.  the  Lorits  possessor.  A.M.  worthy  and  fit  for  tlie  high  office  which  he 

4660;  A.C.  888;  V.  897),  the  eightli  king  of  had   to  fulfil.    *  The  prophecy  of  Ahgah' 

Israel,  son  and  follower  of  the  idolatrous  mentioned  with  the  visions  of  *Iddo  the  seer/ 

Ahab,  and  Jezebel.    Ue  walked  in  the  way  of  in  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  is  not  extant — a  iact 
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Day  serve  to  show  that  the  care  which 
ployed  by  the  Israelites  did  not  pre- 
tll  dieir  sacred  books,  and,  conse- 
,  that  onr  canon  is  incomplete. 
BUD  (H.  brother  of  praise),  son  of 
It,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  ap- 
i  with  other  eminent  persons  to  divide 

among  the  Israelites,  and  who  may, 
leqnence,  be  presumed  to  have  pos- 
&e  best  acquaintance  with  geography 
ithematics,  which  the  science  of  the 
ITonled  (Numb,  xxxiv.  17,  27). 
&(£L£CU  (H.  king's  brother).  About 
466;   A.  C.  1082;'  V.  1003),  son  of 

residing  as  high  priest  at  Nub,  where 
» tabernacle,  together  with  the  body  of 
Mts.  He  received  David  when  flying 
jil,  and  gave  him  refre^ment  from  the 
read  designed  for  use  in  the  ceremonial 
ihip ;  he  gave  him  also  the  sword  of 
which  lay  in  the  sacred  place  wrapped 
h.  Incensed  at  tliis,  Saul  commanded 
rda  to  slay  Ahimelech  and  his  atten<I- 
BSts.  They  refused,  when,  at  Saul's 
od,  Doeg  the  Edomite,  who  had  in- 
the  king  of  Ahimelech's  succour  to 
pnt  to  death  eighty-fire  priests,  at  tlie 
ne  slaughtering  the  inhabitants  of  Nob 
,  regard  to  age  or  sex  (1   Sam.  xxi. 

In  Mark  ii.  20,  where  this  event  is 

to,  the  name  of  the  priest  is  given 
thar.  From  1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  we  find 
tr  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ahimelech. 
ly,  therefore,  Abiathar  was  a  name 
Q  to  both  fatlier  and  son;  or,  Abiathar 
ancceeded,  in  consequence  of  his  fa- 
■ring  been  slain,  the  priesthood  was 
naled  indifferently  by  the  name  of  the 
by  the  name  of  the  fatlier.  In  1  Sam. 
Eoention  is  made  of  Ahijah,  where  we 
expect  to  find  Aliimelech.  We  a<Imit 
dty  here.  The  succession  of  .Jewish 
iests  has  its  difficulties,  after  all  tliat 
m.  done  to  clear  it  up.  No  one  who 
hem  many  subjects  in  profane  history 
hopolessly  obscure,  and  who  remcm- 
it,  in  treating  of  the  topics  before  us, 
)  to  go  bark  some  tliree  thousand  years 
te  of  society  most  dissimilar  to  our 
in  expect  to  find  the  Biblical  nar- 
free  from  dark,  doubtful,  or  difficult 

rOPHEL  (H.  a  traitorous  brother),  a 
s  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  a 
lor  of  David,  but  revolted  to  Absalom. 
\  father  of  Eliam,  whose  daughter 
leba,  wife  of  Uriah,  David  took  for  his 
easnres  (2  Sam.  xi.  3;  xxiiL  34). 
lel  advised  Absalom  to  take  posses- 
David's  harem,  as  being  at  once  a 
d  a  means  of  insuring  his  succession 
Bgal  power  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  lie  also 
nmael  that  David  should  be  pursued 
rtaken  immediately  on  his  flight;  and, 
w  more  cautions  plan  of  Hushai  was 
id,  hn  went  home,  and  hanged  himself 


(xviL  ;  see  also  xv.  31 ;  xvi.  23).  Ahitophel 
resembles  Judas,  both  in  his  treachery  and 
his  fate.  His  hatred  against  David,  however, 
may  have  taken  its  rise  in  something  higher 
thm  gross  selfishness.  As  the  grandfather 
of  Bath-sheba,  he  may  have  felt  impelled  to 
visit  on  David's  own  head  the  injury  which 
had  been  done  to  his  family.  Indeed,  his 
eager  animosity  against  his  sovereign  seema 
to  point  to  some  strong  personal  offenee  as 
its  source.  Thus  did  David's  vices  raise  up 
bitter  enemies  against  hun,  and  put  his  throne 
and  his  life  in  danger.  Providence  leaves  no 
sin  unpunished. 

AI  (H.  heap  o/ruins),  a  Canaanitish  royal 
city,  which  lay  on  the  east  of  Bethel.  Abraham, 
on  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  pitched  his  tent 
between  the  two  cities  (Gen.xii.8;  xiiL  8).  Ai 
was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
viii.  3,  seq.).  It  was  rebuilt  at  a  later  period,  « 
and  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  and  also  a^r  the 
exile  (Isa.  x.  28.  Ezra  ii.  28).  In  the  days 
of  Jerome,  its  site  and  ruins  were  still  pointed 
out  not  far  from  Bethel,  on  the  east  Ro- 
binson coujecturally  fixed  for  its  locality  a 
place  with  ruins  just  south  of  Deir  Diwan, 
which  is  an  hour  clistant  from  Bethel,  having 
near  by,  on  the  north,  the  deep  valley  Wady  el 
Mutvah. 

AJALON  (H.  pasture  field),  a  name  borne 
by  two  places  in  Canaan,  of  which  one  was 
in  tlie  lot  of  Dan  (.losh.  xix.42),  the  other  in 
that  of  Zebulun.  We  have  no  means  of  fix- 
ing more  exactly  the  locality  of  tlie  latter;  but 
tlie  former  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  Dan,  not 
far  from  the  limits  of  Judah,  near  Ai  and 
Gibeon.  From  it  was  derived  the  name 
*  Valley  of  Ajalon,'  which  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  promise 
by  Joshua,  and  for  the  much-misunderstood 
words  taken  from  the  xioetic  book  Jasher : 

*  3an  !  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
And  thou,  Jkloon  I  in  the  valluy  of  Ajalon.* 

Attacked  bv  five  confederate  kings,  but  now 
sure  of  victory,  and  naturally  wishing  to 
complete  his  conquest  in  the  entire  destruo* 
tion  of  his  enemies,  tlie  hero  is  represented 
as  breaking  forth,  in  a  truly  Hebrew  manner, 
into  an  address  to  the  sun  and  moon,  that 
they  would  stay  their  course,  in  order  to 
afford  him  the  needful  light.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  fonn  in  which  the  poetical  work, 
whence  the  narrative  is  borrowed,  had  thrown 
the  fact  of  an  ordinary  wish  for  the  prolonga* 
tion  of  the  day.  With  an  inability  to  feel, 
or  an  indisposition  to  recognise,  tlie  poetry 
of  the  passage,  commentators  have  taken  the 
words  in  tlieir  literal,  prosaic  meaning,  and 
so  brought  tlie  passage  into  conflict  witli  the 
discoveries  of  astronomy,  and  into  contra- 
diction with  the  established  laws  of  nature ; 
thus  creating  miracles  and  difficulties  at  the 
same  time.  The  record  found  in  Josh.  x. 
13,  14,  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  poetic 
lines  given  in  the  twelfth  verse.   There  is  an 
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example  of  a  poetic  representation  of  a  simi-  Suez,  which  extends  about  a  hundred  and 

lar  fact  found  in  Judg.  v.  20 :  comp.  iv.  12,  $eq.  sixty  miles  in  length,  is  of  safer  naTigadoQ, 

'They fonght  from  hcoren:  'J^J''^^  ^^^^    ^^  J^^""    ^    ^""^"^^ 

Th«  stars,  in  their  courses,  fought  i^afcuA  Siscra.*  fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom. 

ALABASTER  (G.  according  to  Vossiat, 

The  passage  which  aifords  most  light  is  found  that  which  we  cannot  hold),  the  oommon  name 

in  Habbakuk  iii.  verse  10,  compared  with  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  gyptmn. 

Terse  11,  where  the  mountains  are  said  to  have  It  consists  of  very  fine  grains,  is  beaatiftiUy 

seen  God,  and  trembled ;  tlie  deep  to  have  white,  variegated  with  other  less  pleasing 

uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  colours,  and  yields  in  hardness  only  to  mar* 

high,  with  the  some  boldness  of  poetic  license  ble,  whose  brilliant  polish  it  will  not  take. 

OS  (ver.  11)  tlie  sun  and  moon  ore  said  to  It  was  well  known,  in  ancient  times,  to  the 

have  stood  still  in  their  habitation,  and  to  have  Jews,  as  well  as  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 

gone  at  tlie  light  of  God's  arrows,  and  at  the  Romans,   and   other  nations.     Some  kinds 

bhining  of  his  glittering  spear.  are  entirely  white,  which  were  most  valued. 

Pococke  reports,  tliat,  when  on  his  way  The  alabastrum  onyx  was  used  for  making 

from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa,  he  beheld,  on  the  vases,  urns,  ointment  and  odour  boxes.    Tlu 

height  where  Rama  once  lay,  towards  the  practice  of  employing  alabaster  for  bearing 

north,   a   very    beautiful  valley,   which  he  perfumes  caused  vessels,  designed  for  this 

judged  to  be,  from  east  to  west,  ten  miles  purpose,  to  be  called  alabastra,  of  whatever 

long  and  five  broad,  and  which  was  accounted  substance  they  were  made.    Such  an  alabas- 

to  be  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.     In  this  valley  tron  is  intended  in  Matt.  xxvi.  7  (see also  Maik 

were  two  beautiful  hills :  the  one  towards  the  xiv.  3.  Luke  vii.  37),  where  we  read  of  a  wo- 

west  had  two  points ;  upon  the  otlier,  towards  man  who  came  with  an  alabaster-box  of  very 

the  north,  was  a  village,  named  Geb,  which  precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  the  head 

is  probably  the  ancient  Gibeon.     The  Chris<  of  Jesus,  as  he  sat  at  meat 

tiaus,  at  a  late  period,  gave  this  district  the  The  reason  why  this  stone  was  employed 

name  of  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  {Vol  de  was,  that  the  ancients  held  that  perfumes 

lAitia).  were  best  preserved  in  alabaster.     The  ala- 

The  chUdren  of  Dan  found  the  original  basLron  was  ratlier  a  bottle  than  a  box,  hav- 

inhabitants,  the  Amorites,  too  powerful  for  ing  a  long  neck,  out  of  which  the  perfume 

tlicm;   and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  was  poured.     When  the  odoriferous  liquid 

witlidraw,  after  tlio  conquest  uf  the  country  had  been  put  in,  tlie  top  or  orifice  was  seided, 

by  Joshua,  into  tlie  mountains;  nor  could  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation.  This  explains 

they,  for  a  time,  succeed  in  forcing  tlieir  way  what  is  meant  by  breaking  tlie  box,  on  the  part 

down  into  tlie  lower  country.     At  Icngtli,  of  the  woman  just  referred  to.   She  broke  the 

however,  they  overpowered  their  enemies,  seal  or  tlie  top  of   the  long-necked  fla&k. 

and  made  tliem  tributary  (Judg.  i.  34,  scq.).  The  record  was  not  made  without  a  reason, 

Ajalon,  with  her  suburbs,  was  assigned  to  tlie  bcmg  perhaps  imconsciously  intended  toshow 

Levites  (Josh.  xzi.  24.     1  Chron.  vi.  09).  that  tlie  perfume  was  fresh;  for  the  seal  re- 

Beriah  and  Shema,  who  had  distinguished  mained  as  it  was  when  first  the  '  ointment' 

themselves  in  martial  exploits  against  the  was  put  in. 

inhabitants  ofGath,  were  chiefmen  in  Ajalon  ALBEIT  (T.  all  he  f'O,  an  obsolete  con? 
(1  Chron.  viii.  13).  Ajalon  was  among  the  junction,  signifying  aWwugh;  at  the  tame 
cities  which  Rehoboaiu  buUt  for  defence,  after  time.  It  is  used  only  twice  in  the  English 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Chron.  xi.  10).  Bible,  namely,  Ezek.  xiiu  7,  and  Philem.  19. 
Notwitlistanding  its  strength,  it  was  cap-  ALEXANDER  (G.  strong  man).  Several 
tured  by  the  Philistines, under  Ahaz(ctr.  741),  persons  of  this  name  are  connected  with 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  Biblical  history,  particularly  the  Apocrypha. 
AKABAH  (A.),  andthe  Gulf  of  Akabah,  is  Alexander,  falsely  called  'the  Great'  (bom 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  which,  toge-  at  Pella,300,  A.C.),  was  the  son  and  successor 
ther  with  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  forms  the  triangle  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  He  reigned  a 
contaiuing  Moimt  Sinai.  The  gulf  is  also  little  more  than  twelve  years.  Though  his 
called  Elath,  or  the  Elouitic  Gulf.  On  it  lay  birtli  made  him  only  ruler  of  the  small  king- 
Ezion-Gaber.  Round  this  gulf  stretched  tlie  dom  of  Macedon,  Alexander  having,  in  the 
scriptural  '  Land  of  Midi  an  ; '  and  on  its  year  331,  A.C.  vanquished  Darius  Codoman- 
eastern  shore,  the  ancient  city  of  Midian  nus,  near  Arbela,  put  on  end  to  the  Per- 
preserves,  to  this  day,  the  record  of  its  origin  sian  monarchy,  and  became  master  of  the 
in  its  name.  The  ancient  Midionitcs,  or  the  eastern,  as  he  was  already  master  of  the  west- 
tribes  descending  from  the  children  of  Ketu-  em  world  (1  Maccab.  i.  1 — 8;  vi.  2).  Hii 
rah,  lay  intermingled  with  the  kindred  tribes  ambitious  disposition  showed  iteelf  at  an 
of  the  Ishmaelites  and  Amalekites,  from  the  early  period  of  life.  Philip's  victories  trou* 
borders  of  the  land  of  Moab,  to  the  country  bled  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed —  *  My  fa- 
round  the  eastern  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  ther  will  leave  me  notliing  to  do.'  His  chief 
The  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  dangerous,  owing  to  instructer  was  the  celebrated  pliilosopher 
its  shoals  and  its  coral  roclu ;  while  that  of  Aristotle,  who,  having  removed   his  pupil 
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from  the  court,  conducted  him  through  a  of  which,  barharian  as  he  was  by  extraction, 
general  coarse  of  instruction,  and  gave  him  he  had  come  to  be  the  acknowledged  patron 
special  leasons  in  the  art  of  goTcmment,  on  and  representative.  But,  while  he  did  what 
iHiieh  be  wrote  a  treatise  (which  is  lost)  for  the  in  him  lay  to  sow  the  East  with  seeds  grown 
ue  and  benefit  of  the  yonng  prince.  Unhap-  on  Western  lands,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
pily,  Aristotle  tfaongfat  it  his  duty  to  encourage  so  much  of  Eastern  manners  and  usages  as 
martial  feelings  in  Alexander,  and,  for  this  might  recommend  him  and  his  government 
purpose,  directed  his  pupil's  attention  to  the  to  the  affections  of  his  oriental  subjects. 
Iliad  of  Homer,  which  became  the  young  Indeed  he  conceived,  and  tried  to  carry  into 
man's  faToorite  book,  and  in  which  he  used  effect,  the  vast  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy, 
to  read  some  pages  every  night,  before  retiring  of  which  Babylon  was  to  be  the  great  capital. 
to  rest  His  father  also  employed  his  influence  The  conception  was  not  realised,  for  the  ele* 
for  the  same  purpose.  When,  at  the  battle  ments  were  too  heterogeneous  to  coalesce; 
of  Clueronea  (338,  A.C.),  Alexander  had  per-  but,  while  he  failed  in  this  intention,  he  was 
lonned  prodigies  of  valour,  '  Seek,  my  son,'  indirectly,  at  least,  the  means  of  diffusing 
said  Philip,  in  embracing  him, '  seek  another  abroad  the  germs  of  a  higher  and  wider  cul- 
kingdom ;  for  that  which  I  leave  you  is  too  ture  than  had  prevailed.  In  reg^d  to  geo- 
sm^  for  so  brave  a  prince.'  Having  saved  graphy,  the  result  of  his  victories  was  very 
bis  fathei's  life  in  battle,  he  ascended  the  distinguished.  By  his  arms  he  laid  the 
throne  on  the  assassination  of  Philip,  in  the  world  open ;  new  countries,  new  moimtainSy 
year  386,  when  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age.  new  rivers,  new  continents  and  seas,  wero 
He  found  war  with  Persia  left  him  by  his  made  known ;  and  never  at  any  period,  ex- 
filther ;  but,  before  he  entered  on  it,  he  sub-  cept  on  the  discovery  of  America,  was  there 
dued  the  enemies  of  his  house  in  Greece,  ihe  same  excitement,  and  the  same  amount  of 
and,  in  particular,  punished,  with  the  greatest  discovery  regarding  tlie  surface  of  the  globe. 
severity,  the  Thebans,  who,  on  the  death  of  While  taking  from  the  hand  of  Philippns 
Philip,  had  asserted  their  liberty ;  he  rased  his  physician,  a  draught  of  medicine,  he  re- 
dieir  city  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the  ceived  a  letter  from  his  friend  Parmenio, 
hooae  of  the  poet  Pindar,  slew  six  thousand  stating  that  Philippus  had  been  bribed  by 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  thirty  thousand  Darius  to  poison  him.  He  handed  the  letter  to 
of  them  into  slavery.  Having  thus  diffused  his  physician,  and  at  the  same  moment  swal- 
iCRor  among  the  Greeks,  he  set  out,  with  an  lowed  the  potion.  At  Persepolls  his  renown 
cnny  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  for  the  came  to  a  termination.  Master  of  the  entire 
eooquest  of  the  world.  In  this  exx>edition,  world,  he  was  a  slave  to  his  passions ;  and, 
after  having  taken  Damascus,  he  made  him-  giving  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  vicious  in- 
self  master  of  the  cities  which  lay  along  the  dulgencies,  he  became  morose,  passionate, 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Tyre  ventured  to  with-  and  depraved.  Persepolls,  that  wonder  of 
stand  him,  but  was,  after  extreme  difficulty,  the  world,  was  laid  in  ashes  by  him  in  a 
overcome  in  seven  months.  He  then  marched  drunken  fit  Vexed  with  himself,  he  set  out, 
virtoriously  through  Palestine,  in  which  all  gained  new  victories,  overran  many  lands, 
the  cities,  as  far  as  Gaza,  yielded  to  his  passed  the  Indus,  and  was  pressing  on  to 
power.  Egypt,  weary  of  the  yoke  of  Persia,  the  Ganges,  when  a  general  dissatisfaction 
received  him  as  a  liberator.  In  order  to  in  his  army,  which  hod  already  displayed 
strengthen  his  power,  he  restored  the  ancient  itself  in  two  conspiracies,  put  a  stop  to  his 
religion,  and  founded  Alexandria,  which  be-  mad  and  destnictive  career.  He  was  com- 
came  a  very  famous  and  influential  city,  pelled  to  return  to  Babylon,  on  his  way  to 
When  he  came  to  Gordium,  in  Phrygia,  he  which  he  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  troops 
Iband,  and  cut  with  his  sword,  the  famous  in  the  deserts,  and  had  difficulty  to  maintain 
knot,  whosoever  undid  which  was  to  become  any  discipline.  In  this  city,  while  engaged 
master  of  the  world.  Bathing  in  the  river  with  thoughts  of  new  conquests,  he  suddenly 
Cydnas,  be  fell  iU,  when  he  acted  in  a  man-  died  after  a  carousal,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
ner  which  showed  that  he  had  good  qualities  of  his  age.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  golden 
of  dsiaracter.  coffin,  and  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Divine 
Being  firmly  convinced  that  war  is  auti-  honours  were  paid  to  him  in  several  parts 
christian  in  spirit,  tendency,  and  aim,  we  of  the  world.  His  sarcophagus  has  been  in 
em  regard  the  character  of  Alexander  gene-  the  British  Museum  since  1802.  The  writer 
laDy,  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  of  the  Maccabees  states,  that  he  divided  Lis 
stem  dislike  and  unqualified  pity.  Yet  we  kingdom  among  his  generals  on  his  death- 
allow  that  there  are  features  in  his  character  bed  —  an  account  which  is  not  without  sup- 
wbich  take  him  out  of  the  herd  of  ordi-  port  from  Oriental  authors ;  but  the  Greek 
naiy  warriors.  A  scholar  as  well  as  a  soldier,  writers  say,  that,  when  asked  to  whom  he  left 
he,  with  no  small  success,  made  the  fUrther-  his  kingdom,  he  merely  answered,  *  To  the 
aac«  of  civilisation  one   great  aim  of  his  m^st  worthy.' 

lifik    In  this  laudable  pursuit,  he  could  do  We  have  kept  for  a  distinct  notice  one  fact 

nothing  better  than   spread   the   influence  in  Alexander's  life,  because,  as  specially  ex- 

of  those  Hellenic  institutions  and  manners,  hlbiting  the  spirit  of  Heathenism  on  a  most 
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important  point,  and  aiding  to  illustrate  parts 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  seems  to  merit 
special  attention. 

While  in  Egypt,  Alexander  was  induced  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
'  whom,'  says  his  biographer  Q.  Curtius,  *  he, 
not  content  witli  the  height  of  mortal  pomp, 
either  believed  himself,  or  wished  others  to 
believe,  to  be  in  a  special  sense  the  founder 
of  his  family.'  Keoching  the  temple  after 
incredible  labours  and  perils,  he  was  dex- 
terously saluted  by  the  oldest  priest  with  the 
title  of  *  son.'  *  1  receive,'  he  replied,  *  and 
acknowledge  the  title.'  *  But, '  he  asked  — 
'  does  my  divine  father  intend  me  to  possess 
tlie  empire  of  the  whole  world  ?'  The  priest 
with  a  ready  skill  in  adulation,  replied,  *  Yes ; 
tliou  wilt  be  the  niler  of  all  lands,  invincible 
till  thou  takest  thy  place  among  the  gods.' 
The  priests  received  a  reward  worthy  of  a 
king's  munificence.  His  courtiers  had  caught 
tlie  tone.  Being  permitted  by  Alexander  to 
consult  the  oracle,  they  limited  themselves  to 
the  inquiry  whether  Jupiter  bade  them  wor- 
ship their  king  with  divine  honours.  The 
priest  answered  in  the  affirmative.  On 
which  Alexander  not  only  permitted,  but 
commanded  himself  to  be  called  Joi'isjUium, 
*  son  of  Jupiter.'  The  historian  well  ailds,  tliat 
Le  thus  undermined  tlie  fame  of  liis  deeds, 
while  he  wished  by  this  name  to  augment  it 
(Q.  Curt.  iv.  7). 

It  will  now  easily  be  seen,  that  Alexander 
must  have  ma<le  a  strong,  deep,  and  wide- 
spread impression  on  the  men  of  his  day ; 
and  this  impression,  combined  witli  tlie  facts 
on  which  it  was  built,  serves  as  a  key  to  the 
explanation  of  ports  of  tlie  Book  of  Daniel. 
In  this  work,  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  is 
set  forth  in  tlie  colossal  figure  wliich  Nebu- 
chadnezzar saw  in  his  dream,  represented  by 
legs  of  iron ;  while  the  divi«led  empire  of  his 
followers  is  said  to  be  described  under  the 
image  of  feet,  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay ; 
a].so  as  the  fourth  kingdom,  strung  as  iron 
( Dan.  ii.  33,40).  The  comparison  of  Alexan- 
der's jwwer  to  *  iron  which  breaketh  in  pieces, 
and  subduetli  all  things,'  is  very  appropriate. 
In  the  seventh  verse  of  chapter  seventh,  Alex- 
ander is  figured  as  '  a  fourth  beast,  dreadful 
and  terrible,  and  strong  exce^  di  igly;  and  it 
bad  great  iron  teeth :  it  dev(  ured  and  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  its 
feet ;  and  it  had  ten  horns.'  These  ten 
horns  are  an  oriental  symbol  of  power,  —  in 
particular,  of  destructive  power;  the  horn 
being  the  instrument  by  which  tlie  ram 
makes  his  assaults  and  defence.  As  an  em- 
blem of  power,  it  also  betokens  pride  and 
haughtiness ;  and  the  number  ten  is  intended 
to  increase  tlie  impression.  Again,  in  viii. 
0,  21,  Alexander,  after  a  similar  manner,  is 
exhibited  as  <  a  he-goat,'  which  *  came  from 
the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,'  — 
'  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Gnecia,' 
with  '  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his 


eyes.*  Nor  is  it  a  little  remarkable,  that  the 
oriental  name  for  Alexander  is  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  these  8}'mbols  — '  the  homed  one.' 
On  the  Macedonian  coins,  too,  we  see  honu 
—  horns  of  Ammon  and  of  goats  —  on  the 
heads  of  the  kings. 

Josephus  (Antiq.  zi.  8.  4)  has  given,  with 
other  particulars  relating  to  Alexander's 
passage  through  Palestine  into  Egypt,  an 
account,  not  unmixed  with  the  marvellotii, 
of  the  meeting  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Jewish  high  priest  Juddna,  who,  dressed  in 
his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  attended  by  the 
priests  and  a  multitude  of  citizens,  went  out 
to  receive  the  conqueror.  Alexander  appears 
to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  tlM 
venerable  appearance  of  the  sacred  company; 
and,  having  saluted  the  high  priest,  and 
adored  the  name  of  God,  which  the  latter 
bore  engraven  in  gold  on  his  mitre,  he  went 
up  to  the  temple,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
God,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  And 
when  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  showed, 
wherein  the  prophet  declared  that  a  Greek 
should  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persian^ 
he  interpreted  the  passage  of  himself:  Ja- 
deea  and  Syria  were  conmiitted  by  him  to 
the  government  of  Andromachns ;  and,  when 
he  had  been  slain  by  the  Samaritans,  to 
Memnon. 

II.  There  Is  also  mention  of  an  Alexander 
in  1  Mace.  x.  1.  This  person  was  sumamed 
Balas,  and  was  a  reputed  son  of  Antiochoi 
IV.,  Epiphaues.  In  the  year  162  (A.C.), be- 
ing supported  by  Ptolemaeus  PhUometor, 
king  of  Egypt,  Attains,  king  of  Pergamni, 
and  Ariaratlies,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  ap- 
peared as  an  opponent  of  the  Syrian  king, 
Demetrius  Soter ;  formed  an  alliance  widi 
Jonathan,  the  Maccabsan ;  and  utterly  Tia- 
quished  Demetrius. 

III.  A  third  Alexander  is  mentioned  ill 
Mark  xv.  21,  as  a  person  well  known,  nho, 
together  with  Rufus,  was  a  son  of  Simon 
tlie  Cyrenian,  that  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
Redeemer's  cross. 

IV.  A  fourth  Alexander  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
and  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest ;  being 
one  of  those  who  called  John  and  Peter  to 
account  for  the  miracle  they  had  peifonned 
on  tlie  lame  man  (Acts  iii.  and  iv.). 

V.  A  fifth  of  this  name  is  spoken  of  in 
Acts  xix.  33,  in  connection  with  the  nproar 
raised  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus. 

VI.  There  is  also  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith, who  did  Paul  much  evil  (2  Tim. 
iv.  14),  and  is  probably  the  aame  as  Akz- 
ander,  whom,  together  with  Hymenmoa,  Ffeol 
declares  that  he  had  *  delivered  onto  Balm* 
that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme' 
(1  Thn.  i.  20) ;  by  which  is  to  be  osder* 
stood,  that  Alexander,  having  put  awaf 
conscience  concerning  faith,  had  made  eh^ 
wreck,  and  was  exi)clled  firom  the  Chiistin 
community.    Comp.  1  Cor.  ▼.  8,  ieq^ 
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LANDBIA,  now  called  Scanderia,  a 
d  citj  in  Lower  Egypt,  bnilt  by  and 
liter  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  year 
•r  his  conqnest  of  Egypt;  or  ratlier 
er  rebnOt  on  a  larger  scale  an  ancient 
rh  bore  the  name  of  Bhacotis.  The 
d  many  splendid  palaces  and  otlier 
n  which  all  tlie  glory  of  Greek  and 
1  art  was  displayed.  Its  situation 
oirably  adapted  for  the  encourage- 
nsrigation  and  commerce,  to  which 
nain  it  owed  its  greatness.  At  the 
De,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  was 
sat  effect;  and  of  special  influence  in 
ig  its  prosperity,  was  the  favour  of 
rrta]  founder  and  patron.  Its  rise 
apid  as  itwasdisthigiii»hed.  Under 
ediate  followers  of  Alexander,  its  free 
m  amounted  to  tlirec  hundred  tlion- 
ils ;  among  whom  were  many  Jewfi, 
mUies  who  dated  their  settlement 
m  the  time  of  the  destmclion  of  the 
late,  bnt  most  planted  in  tlie  place 
my  Lagus,  about  tlie  year  .S'^0,  A.C. 
a  ni  Alexandria  enjoyed  many  privi- 
anted  to  them  by  Alexander,  the 
s,  and  tlie  Romans.  They  had  equal 
ith  ilie  Greek  and  Egyptian  inhabi- 
lile  they  were  under  tlieir  own  cotle 
irere  goTcnicd  by  their  o^-n  governor, 
ibited  a  part  of  the  city  peculiar  to 
tn  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  2;  xiv.  10. 
I.  3.  Jew.  War,  ii.  18. 7.  Apion.  ii.  4. 
idria  remained  for  centuries  tlie  most 
iihed  commercial  city  in  tlie  world, 
IS  heaped  together  tlie  collected  trea- 
krabia  and  ludia.  Under  the  Ptole- 
vaa  the  nurse  of  all  the  varied  and 
caltore  of  the  Greek  and  Jewish  art 
(ion.  It  possessed  the  mo»t  com- 
L  costly  library  of  the  ancient  world, 
'as  placed  in  the  Serapaeum,  and 
d  to  200,000  volumes.  It  perished 
er  period.  The  Arab  Calif  Omar, 
,  is  aceused  of  having  intentionally 
lit 

resent  city  of  Alexandria,  containing 
oss&d  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  tlie 
1  navy,  is  built  chiefly  on  a  rock  of 
Sliding  into  the  sea  to  the  peninsula, 
M&k  ot  sand,  that  lies  nearly  parallel 
shore.  The  celebrated  Pharos  of 
miss  was  aitnated  near  the  eastern 
Urn  of  this  peninsula.  Alexandria 
8  neariy  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
L  It  baa  risen  rapidly  into  impor- 
idsr  the  renovating  genius  of  Mo- 
AIL  Forty  years  ago  it  was  in  ruins, 
■ssldi  cr  trtde.  From  being  next  to 
m  most  magnificent  eity  in  the  world, 
nader  the  emperors,  and  even  to  the 
its  USling  under  the  dominion  of 
wns,  it  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
emtnry,  declined  into  a  wretched 
■fs  of  aeven  or  eight  thousand  in- 
u    The  eanal  of  Mahmoudieh,  the 


most  valuable  of  Mahommed  All's  improve* 
ments,  has  restored  to  Alexandria  her  lost 
intercourse,  not  only  witli  Cairo  and  Upper 
Egypt,  but  with  Arabia  and  India.  Alexan- 
dria is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  tlie  work 
of  the  Saracens,  built  about  six  hundred  years 
ago.  The  present  city  occupies  a  small  part 
only  of  the  ancient,  the  ruins  of  which  extend 
to  a  great  distance  south  and  east  of  tlie 
modem  town.  Of  all  the  splendid  monu- 
ments which  adorned  the  place  of  old,  only 
two  of  considerable  importance  remain,  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  and  Cleopatra's  Needle.  The 
shaft  of  the  first  consists  of  a  single  piece  of 
red  granite,  seventy-three  feet  in  length,  by 
twenty-seven  feet  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  Uie  entire  height,  inclusive  of  pedes- 
tal aud  capital,  is  ninety-eight  feet  nine 
inches.  It  ought  to  be  called  Diocletian's 
Pillar,  having  been  reared  in  honour  of  that 
emperor.  Cleopatra's  Needle  is  an  obelisk 
covered  widi  hieroglyphics,  of  the  same 
species  of  red  granite  with  that  of  Pompey's 
Pillar;  and,  doubtless,  fh>m  the  same  quarry 
at  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt  This  monument  is 
ascribed  to  the  Egyptian  king  Thothmes  III. 
who  reigned  B.C.  l-kQ!).  Anotlier  obelisk 
of  tlie  same  dimensions  lies  upon  the  ground, 
not  far  from  Pompey's  Pillar,  of  which  tlie 
length  is  sixty-two  feet  Botli  are  monoliths 
(consisting  of  only  one  stone),  and  stood 
of  old  at  the  entrance  of  a  magnificent 
temple. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Alexandria  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  as  the  birth-place  of 
Apollod,  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Acts  xviii.  24),  and  as  being  a  seaport 
I'he  centurion  who  had  tlie  cnstofly  of  Paul, 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  having  brought 
his  prisimer  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia  in  Asia 
M  inor,  found  here  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  sailing 
into  Italy,  on  board  of  which  he  went  with 
his  prisoners  (Acts  xxvii.  6);  and,  again, 
when  this  vessel  had  suffered  shipwreck  on 
the  island  of  Malta,  it  was  in  a  ship  of  Alex- 
andria that  tliey  pursued  their  way  (Acts 
xxviii.  II).  This  mention  of  a  ship  of 
Alexandria  is  in  keeping  with  what  we  have 
already  said  ot  the  city.  A  great  trade  in 
com  was  carried  on  in  Alexandrian  vessels, 
which  sailed  for  commercial  purposes  to  dif- 
ferent ports  around  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  would  namrally  be  used  also  as  pas- 
sage boats  generally,  and  by  the  centurion 
and  his  prisoners  (Lucian,  Navig.  14.  Acts 
xxvii.  37.  Philo,  ii.  521).  With  favourable 
winds,  they  sailed  in  a  straight  course  di- 
rectly to  Italy  in  a  few  days ;  but,  when  tlie 
wind  was  adverse,  they  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  coasts.  Theur  proper 
port  and  landing  place  was  Puteoli  (Suet 
Aug.  08.  Strabo,  xvii.  Acts  xxviii  13). 

Christianity  made  its  way  into  Alexandria 
at  an  early  period ;  and,  according  to  Eose- 
bius  (Hist.  ii.  17),  it  owed  ito  establishment 
there  to  Maik,  who  is  said  to  haye  died  in 
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llie  city  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  Certainly, 
bis  grave  was  shown  there  iu  a  church  iledi- 
cateil  to  him. 

ALIENS  (L.  belonpiny  to  another  {cottJi' 
try).  The  corresponding  word  in  Greek  is  often 
rendered  'strangers*  —  *in  a  strange  land/ 
'  other  men's  (labours).*  A  similar  term  is 
translated  (Acts  x.  28),  '  one  of  another  na- 
tion.* There  are  two  wonis  in  Hebrew  which 
have  the  same  import 

At  first  sight,  the  Mosaic  polity  seems  to 
have  a  harsh  bearing  on  foreign  nations, 
inasmuch  as  the  Israelites  were  a  peculiar 
]>eople,  possessed  of  high  and  exclusive  re* 
ligious  privileges,  and  were  barred  from  social 
intercourse  with  men  of  other  nations.  Re- 
gard, however,  must  be  had  to  the  universally 
prevailing  idolatry,  against  the  seductions  of 
which  nothing  but  the  most  rigid  exclusion 
could  guard  tlie  children  of  faithful  Abraliam ; 
and  to  the  great  aim  and  end  of  the  system, 
in  the  eventual  spread  of  a  monotlieism, 
which,  under  the  administration  of  a  Father, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  Son,  should 
make  the  world  one  family,  every  wall  of 
partition  beting  broken  down.  Nur,  since  the 
purest,  the  widest,  and  the  most  self-denying 
benevolence  tliat  ever  rose  upon  the  world, 
was  developed  and  perfected  under  Judaism, 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  institutions  of 
Moses  must  have  held  germs  of  philan- 
thropy such  as  no  heathen  philosophy  ever 
owned ;  nor  do  there  fail  indications  in  the 
higher  productions  of  the  muse  of  Zion, 
which  breathe  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit 
towards  foreigners.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  safeguards  taken  against  the 
abominations  of  idolatry,  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion manifests  a  humane  disposition  in  re- 
lation to  those  who  were  not  of  the  Hebrew 
blood.  A  stranger  might  be  naturalised,  and 
then  possessed  equal  rights  with  an  Israelite 
(Exod.  xii.  49).  The  stranger  was  to  enjoy 
the  immunities  of  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx.  10; 
xxiii.  12).  '  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stran- 
ger, nor  oppress  him ;  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt*  (Exod.  xxii.  21).  The 
stranger  had  a  share  in  the  gleaning  of  Uie 
land  (Lev.  xix.  0, 10;  xxiii.  22).  An  express 
command  enjoined  good  feelings  towards 
strangers,  and  for  a  very  suilicient  and  in- 
fluential reason :  — '  Love  ye,  therefore,  the 
stranger;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt'  (Dent  X.  10).  Impartial  justice  was 
demanded  on  their  behalf  (Deut.  xxiv.  17). 
A  share  in  the  tithes  of  increase  was  assured 
to  them  (Deut  xxvi.  12).  It  was  an  ag- 
gravation of  crime  to  f^lay  tlie  stranger,  the 
widow,  the  fatherless  (P«.  xciv.  0).  These 
Uiree  classes  are  set  forth  a<i  special  objects 
of  the  divine  care  (Ps.  cxlvi.  »).  To  abstain 
from  the  oppression  of  the  stranger,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tr>ken  of  a  gre.it  religions  reform 
(.ler.  vii.  0);  and  condign  punishment  is 
threatened  against  sitch  as  deprive  the  stran- 
ger of  his  riglilii  (Mai.  iii.  5). 


In  the  mysterious  arrangements  of  Provi-      i 
dence,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  tlie  Hebrewsi  to 
become    strangers    iu   every  nation    nndef     ! 
heaven,  where  they  experienced  at  the  hands     | 
of  so-called  Christian  legislatures  very  dif*     j 
ferent  treatment  from  that  which  their  laws     | 
required  towards  men  of  otlier  nations.   Th* 
Mosaic  institutions  are  often  judged  no  leai 
unjustly  than  harshly.     A  careful  atndyof 
them  would  often  prevent  that  condemnation 
which  it  should  always  precede. 

ALLEGORY  (0.  tpeaking  one  thing  kf 
anothKT)  is  a  Greek  word,  in  English  letlen, 
and  denotes  a  figure  of  speech,  which  con- 
veys, under  the  literal  meaning,  another  and 
a  different  import,  —  sometimes  a  moral  or 
spiritual  truth,  in  a  material  dress.  It  dUkn 
from  a  metaphor  in  this,  that*  while  a  meta- 
phor is  confined  to  one  object,  an  aUegoiy 
comprises  a  series  of  objects.  An  allegory 
is  a  continued  metaphor.  To  describe  du 
sun  as  '  the  powerful  king  of  day,'  is  to  em- 
ploy a  metaphor.  If  we  carry  out  the  met** 
phor,  and  represent  that  king  as  mling 
supreme  in  heaven  and  earth,  dispensing  bis 
favours  impartially  to  all  his  subjects,  and 
receiving  ^eir  homage  without  respect  of 
persons,  we  form  an  allegory.  In  the  ele- 
vated language  of  Hebrew  poetry,  allegories 
are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a  brief  but 
expressive  one  in  Jcr.  ii  21 :  —  *  I  planted 
thee  (Israel),  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seed  :  how,  then,  art  thou  turned  into  the  de- 
generate plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me  ?* 
(see  ver.  24).  A  parable  is  a  species  of  alle- 
gory ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  prodigal  son. 

Though  allegories  are  found  in  many  parti 
of  Scripture,  the  word  itself  occurs  only 
once,  in  Gal.  iv.  24,  and  then  in  the  foim  c^ 
a  participle  — '  which  things  are  an  allegoiy* 

—  in  the  original,  'which  things  are  alle- 
gorical;' that  is,  have  an  allegorical  meaning, 
may  teach  a  higher  truth.  The  aposde  is 
speaking  of  two  sons  of  Abraham ;  one,  Ish- 
macl,  by  Ilognr,  a  bondwoman;  the  odier, 
Isaac,  by  Sara!)  his  wife.  Hagar,  in  Arable 
(probably  provincial  usage),  signifies  a  rock, 
and  is  the  i>opular  name,  to  the  present  dayi 
for  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  on  which  the  law 
was  given,  and  which  may  tlierefore  be  con- 
sidered (IS  a  representative  of  Judaism.  Isaao 
was  the  child  of  promise,  and  the  son  of  a 
free  woman,  and  may  accordingly  stand  for 
Christianity.     *  These  are  the  two  covenants 

—  Jerusalem  in  bondage  with  her  children: 
and  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  fi-ee,  whith 
is  the  mother  of  us  all.*  Christians  belong 
to  the  latter;  are  descendants  of  Isaac,  the 
free  child  of  promise ;  — Jews  belong  to  the 
former ;  are  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  sob 
of  a  bondwoman.  The  bondwoman  and  ha 
sou  were  cast  out  The  children  of  tiie  free 
woman  remain  in  x>erpetual  possession,  and 
ought  then>fore  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  f^ee,  and 
not  be  brought  again   under  tlie  yoke  of 
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«nial  ordinances,  to  which  the 
rang  from  Hagar  (Sinai^  are, 
mat  be,  liable  (comp.Oen.xxi). 
IH  (H.  prcMC  ye  Jehovah),  a 

in  English  letters,  derived  to 
le  Greek.  It  is  found  in  this 
Ber.  xix.  1,  3,  4,  and  6 ;  but  it 
I  original  elements  in  several 
Pk  cxlviii.  cxlix.  and  cl. ;  each 
begins  and  terminates.  The 
of  two  Hebrew  words,  *  praise 
ivah/  which  may  have  coalesced 
n  early  period,  in  the  sublime 
die  temple;  so  that  a  sacred 
nmenced  by  tlie  entire  choir  of 
d  singers,  bursting  forth  in  the 
md  '  aUelnjah,'  with  which  also 
leir  performance. 

AUelujah  has,  in  itself,  no 
le  English  reader,  and  is  very 
mdered  by, '  praise  ye  Jehovah.' 

fh>m  a  root  which  represeuts 
the  sun,  when,  suddenly  rising 
izon,  he  at  once  pours  forth  his 
ftill  floods  over  the  earth  and 
m  varying  but  Uttle  in  form  de- 
ems festivities  of  harvest-home. 
Jier  some  idea  of  the  glad  and 
nature  of  the  temple-worship, 
m  we  call  to  mind  the  high  and 
I  of  music,  and  the  full,  deep, 
diorua  of  human  voices,  which 
tly  swam  fortli,  in  celebration  of 
,  mercy,  and  truth  of  Jehovah. 
>  (H.  hmnetum-able),  a  son  of 
lescendant  of  Shem,  in  whose 
ir  he  stands  in  conjunction  with 
(Gen.  X.  2(}— 29).  From  the 
Art,  the  name  has  been  recog- 
»  Arabian  tribe,  Allou-maiotaif 
J  the  ancient  geographer,  Pto- 

tribe  belonged  to  the  larger 

Joktanidxe,  from  Joktui,  die 
Bodad.  Their  dwelling-place 
ift  Felix.  In  comparison  with 
his  brethren,  the  name  of  Al* 
eore :  few,  if  any,  direct  vestiges 
M»n  of  Joktan,  or  his  descen- 
It  with  in  the  native  history  or 

{Awtifgdaltis  communis),  —  The 
fies  to  be  early,  to  be  intentf  to 
fern:  hence  the  figurative  uses 
ilikh  is  employed  to  denote  the 
dunent  of  Providence  on  evil- 
T.  L  11,  the  prophet,  on  being 
i  seest  thou?'  answers,  'I  see 
mond-tree:*  on  which  Jehovah 
Ml  hast  well  seen;  for  I  will 
•tme  root  as  that  whence  al- 
id  to  perform  it'  The  rods  of 
die  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
\  tree,  thos  denoting  watchful 
ledy  retribution  (Numb.  xvii. 
tne  may  have  derived  its  name 
t  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  it 


flowers  very  early  in  the  year;  first  of  all, 
in  January;  a  statement  which  Shaw  con- 
firms, declaring  that  it  bears  fruit  in  Barbary 
beture  any  other  tree.  Since  its  flowers  were 
of  a  white  colour,  so  is  the  almond-tree  used 
(Eccles.  xii.  0)  as  an  image  of  *  the  hoary 
head '  of  declining  years.  As  the  flowers,  so 
also  the  graceful  fruit  of  the  tree,  served  for 
sacred  purposes ;  for  the  bowls  of  the  golden 
candlestick  were  made  to  resemble  it  (Exod. 
XXV.  33).  The  genus  Amygdalus  compre- 
hends the  almond,  tlie  peach,  and  the  nec- 
tarine. The  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary. 
In  tliis  country  it  is  cultivated  for  its  beauti> 
ful  vernal  flowers ;  but  in  hot  climates,  it  is 
the  fruit  which  is  sought,  and  that  is  produced 
in  immense  quantities.  It  is  strongly  aro- 
matic,  and  in  Scripture  stands  with  otlier 
odoriferous  herbs  (Gen.  xliii.  II).  The 
tree  which  in  Gen.  xxx.  37  is  translated  hazel, 
probably  means  the  ahnond. 

ALMS.  —  This  word  is  an  abridged  form 
of  a  Greek  one,  which  signifies  showing  pity. 
The  word  which  once  signified  merciful 
feelings  towards  the  indigent,  has  now  de- 
generated into  very  little  more  than  giving 
money  to  beggars.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  passages  of  Scripture 
where  the  word  occurs.  The  Mosaic  law 
sought  to  prevent  the  existence  of  penury,  as 
a  permanent  condition :  but  Moses  seems  to 
have  contemplated  it  as  a  probable  event; 
and  his  directions  to  the  Israelites,  as  to 
their  conduct  under  such  circumstances,  are 
full  of  benevolence.  For  iutitance  (Lev. 
XXV.  35),  he  says,  'And  if  thy  brother  be 
waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  witli  thee, 
then  shalt  thou  relieve  him.'  The  same 
spirit  is  seen  in  many  other  passages  of 
the  Mosaic  law :  see  Deut.  xv.  7,  seg.  These 
regulations,  though  so  favourable  to  the  poor, 
were  not  entirely  eflectual  in  preventing  beg- 
ging, as  wo  find  from  Ps.  cix.  10.  Begging 
naturally  led  to  alms-giving ;  and,  that  this 
was  common  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we 
see  from  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Mark  x.  46.  Acts  iii.  2).  We  cannot 
better  illustrate  the  general  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  in  this  particular,  than  by  referring 
to  I  John  iii.  1 7,  — '  Whoso  hath  the  world's 
good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  against 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?' 
Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  and 
similar  passages,  that  a  religion,  one  of 
whose  principles  is,  '  that  if  any  would 
not  work,  neidier  should  he  eat '  (2  Thess. 
liL  10),  gives  any  encouragement  to  indis- 
criminate alms-giving;  and  the  beautiful 
reflections  of  oiur  Saviour  on  the  widow's 
mite  inculcate  the  principle  that  men's  deeds 
are  to  be  measured  by  tlie  disposition  of 
mind  that  prompts  them  —  which  must  to* 
tally  destroy  the  idea  that  our  merit  is  the 
greater,  in  proportion  as  our  alms  are  na- 
merous  and  costly. 


ALP  ^ 

ALML'U  ( 1 1. )— Aliniii,'-lrce>  uviui'KNuucI 
•nioiift  ttie  arlirlri  vIiipIi  Uie  ntxj  nt  Ilirun 
broiighl  from  0|jliir  (1  Kiii^«  x.  II,  o^O- 
Or  UiFsr,  il  it  iitiil,  '  ilie  kiog  nikile  iiillun  fur 
the  hna^  of  Uw  Lord,  aiiii  fit  llie  kin^i 
hoQK,  bu|i>  mIw  ui<]  pialwriM  (or  liiigen : 
there  ciiue  DO  sucli  aliiiua-tiM).  nur  were 
■wn  imtu  tliis  da;.'  Tu  'i  Cliruu.  ii.  N,  the 
Bunc  wuoJ  (ODlrcalleil  nZ-jiini)  a  uieuliuunl 
as  being  prurornlili!  bam  LebiuijD.  'i'lte 
Seripiiirci  Ainiisb  no  funlicr 
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livr-uiis.  Bill,  in  [he  Anuuie,  tlin  mtri- 
Miuiiv  ia  TFl  iirucr,  I)if  nrd  being  'fiiH,  ib 
Hinni  uf  vliirh  dht  be  nprnenleil  in  >jif- 
liali  bv  Heliibai,  Al^iai.  or  Chtopai. 

A  dilft-rrnl  Al)dira^  fulher  ot  HUdii* 
(Leri).  is  inrtiiiuiirJ  in  Mwk  li.  U. 

ALTAK  (I.  umrfAJmf  fg^j ),  ui  ehndd 
I'L  (•ffrriniit  wen  naile  lo  iJgli 


f  H-ad 


i»e  tiii. 


:i>  h-a 


fi'  bevQ  lit  high 
Taloi-.  ■«  c<iiii^[il'iliii(;  an  article  of  nde  be- 
Iwet'UtheEaMimd  tlicWnlj  irbicb  fu't  may 
alsu  be  safelv  iufi'rrtd  froiD  Solomon's  wish 
hi  obloiii  iC  die  »pi-cilif  recunl  of  lii>  one- 
r«iit,  anil  tlie  u.'t's  to  wLicli  lie  turned  iL 
A  litwionH  and  (rugraiil  wuoil,  luiuwn  bj 
names  rlnsclr  ukin  t"  iliv  \\\fnm,  is  niuTified 
bulh  b;  Artiiiu  and  Sir  William  Joiifs.  as  a 
Rtaide  arlicle  of  iiiiiiomiinu  from  liidin  lulo 
the  i>orls  or  IVr.-ia  nud  Arabia.  Tlie  roQ- 
jivlure  tlisl  ilie  iiliuii){  iit  xunilal-viXHl,  baa 
ai  inni'ti  in  il^  taronr  aa  any  ullier  tree  lliat 
ha*  WrD  siixmrsicd. 

ALI'IIA  lU.):  iliBfif-tlPlleroflhe  Greek 
aliilmbrl.  II  u  n^t  iu  rimuKEiou  with 
amtija  —  tlie  la>I  lelii^r  ut  die  Grerk  alplia- 
brl;  al]>liaaiii1uuiFRa  sjijiropriutel; dvnotiiii; 
Uie  lin-l  and  tlie  Ie»t  (llfv.  i.  H;  xiL  «t 
xxit.  |:it  rutiip.  Ion.  ilL  4i  lliv.  «) ;  ■*  iLo 
Hi'breitsandUivGrreksnia'L-nwof  Ilie  let- 
ten  of  tlie  nlidisliel  liii  uiunerals.  In  tba 
application  of  lids  mode  of  reckouing,  care 
uinst  be  taki-n  to  au'eiliiiu  Kl>at  ui  each 
eUL-  die  wries  is  to  vhicb  reference  is  nia<I«, 
a<<  obvionslj  iliete  are  an  many  Hmt«  and 
la»ls.  B4  tliu-re  are  series  of  rxi^iing  (lung*. 

ALI'flKlS  (H.)  wRs  fHtLtr  of  Jaoiee  die 
Leva  (Mult.  x.n.  Msrkiii.lH.  Luke ti.  15. 
Acta  i.  13),  am)  hii!hini<l  ot  litij,  ttaier 
ot  die  mother  ut  Je»iis  (Mark  xv.  10),  and 
therefore  tlic  f-imie  with  CkopliM;  in  the 
original,  KXwvu.  Klnpa  (John  lii.  ^5 ) ;  bnl 
probaidv  not  wiih  Cleopi',  nwnlioued  in 
Lnke  ixir.  I^.  Ai>,  then,  Clenphu,  iu  John 
lix.  -a,  is  t.aiJ  In  bu  llie  huabscil  at  iluy, 
the  Slater  of  Jei'U^i'  luuther;  uiil  in  Mark 
sv.  il\,  Mai)'  is  >ai'l  ■»  he  inolhei  ot  Jamea 
the  LcbK ;  and  as  tliese  tn'o  Marys  are  both 
menliounl  aa  K'iiiff  at  the  rross,  on  the  rni- 
eifiuon  otJe»ui<,  —  CIcopLnswashusbiudof 
Marv.t)ic»iuilof  out  Lord,  Hndtai]rr'inf.rBnies 
IheLes.4.  Bui  Alplinis  was  fulher  i:irjniiio^  ilie 
LexRi  Iherprore.  CleophaB  and  lUpliiU''  vmre 
the  Mime  persoiin.  Iu  tnitli,  CKopInis  imd 
Alpheus  are  the  ■sine  word  wrillfii,  ilii>  Grtl 
aeconliii)!  to  iheAramaie.theseeouil  m-ponl- 
ing  to  th?  Gn-'ck  proiiuneiation.  Alpheus. 
if  111''  tcnuiiiation  in  taken  avay,  beeouics 
Alphe,  or  riuLi-T  Alphai  (AX^O  :  and  Cleo- 
phas  in  the  (.riifinid  is  Klupa.  Tliii^.alri|>pod 
ot  ailventirioas  l.-npr<,  llicj  in.isl  **  —  ' 
nearlv  ilie  anjue  to  the  cars  ot  utirdut 


TL«  hltaa  inmlred  in  il 
we  eonnerled  icllh  inhiiur  relinioiu  i 
eepiiiius.    Wlhen  il  wai  jud|!n)  ut 


in|^  nuRld  at  Gnt  lir 
d<,  and  then  laid  dd  tb 
wmied  au  iinprqin'T 
in  ptarhiR  ibeiD  therp,  where  thev  wimU  Ic 
iu  Lhe  oii<lil  of  ordina         '      '   ■    ■ 


entind. 


e  the  dilflenltj,  ml 


Ad  eleisi 

anitit^al.  would  n 
wu»  aeeonliuBlj  a 

hnmt-olTeriiiii*.  Mnae  raiMd  flat  objert 
Mill  more  iletitable.  Nitnnil  elersiioaii 
Snt  iiMi)  ii>t  ufletiug4.  On  Munul  Hnriili. 
Aliraliim  prepareil  to  offer  up  Iiiaai:  (G«. 
xxii.  9,  It) ;  auil  oa  iiluUtiy  was  ratlj  \iiit- 
tised,  asd  its  rilea  won  areinnpaniML  b; 
lirastuig,  BO  hsptel  for  high  plaett,  ib.! 
eating  od  the  monntains,  were  indiGaliuu  i^ 
being  given  to  idulatrf  (3  £ing*  uiii.  i. 
£iek.iviii.  II). 
The  TurgnmisH  eany  back  the  oat  •( 
0  the   ■  "  ■  ■  ■■        -- 


thai  ot  Noah,  whieh  he  hrill 

Htii'T  lhe  flood,  anil  whirh  mnit  haie  betn  la 

trorlioii  probuMy  ot  Iook  nnlbtmed  M 

The  direeiions  gitpn  lo  Mosoa  in 

ness  (Eiod.  a.  SI— 'JO)  are  "ly  eai^iciL    j 

Moses  was  lo  erect  an  altir  ot  eaidi,  of  ^^^ 

alone,  not  of  hewn  slont.  meh  ai 

use.1:  Tinwtonghlel 

loo,  for  the  wjvice  of  lhe  Creslor.  

lift  up  (liy  toot  npon  il,  thim  hast  pdbittd  il' 
■  Neither  Bh»]tdionK"npbj»lepiin  ' 

thy  nakednesi  be  u  '  ' 
thereon  .'Allara  were  ep-  —  ''  *~ 
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iMAiimple  pillar  sttM>d  In  strii) 
r.  Tbu*  Jacob  (Oen.  mtiL  IH) 
gna  wbieli  he  Jikd  a»d  al  Bethel, 
«,  and  Kt  it  up  (or  a  pillar,  and 
I  spon  the  top  0/  il  (xxxi.  13 
Bat,  with  an  obvioiulT  ifmbolical 
*M,  in  coDuneinoratioa  of  haying 
Mrnctioii*  from  Jcborih  in  lbs  wil- 
■Ddad  an  altar  onder  the  liill,  and 
n,  ■Mo'diBB  to  tlie  tvelTa  Iribea  of 
Btd.ixi*.i),ot)vliichbanit-ofl'cr' 
yea  oBtringi  vers  strsightwaT 
M  diape  it)  which  these  pillaFs  were 
n  an  onablt  to  delennine ;  bat  we 
to  Im  rCDtinded  b;  the  fact  of  the 
dttlea,  found  at  Stooehenge,  aad 
I  of  England,  and,  indeed,  in  olber 
»  world.  Id  a  view  of  a  Dmidied 
Abniy,  in  Wiltahire,  ai  reilored 
■  Old  Eo^uid,''      ■  ""'  ■' 


data  of  twsl*«  alonea, 


rilh  u 


1  As  niiddle.  At  Silbni;  Hill,  in 
omntf,  !■  one  artificial  mound, 
give  the  reader  aome  idea  of  the 
€  earth  (hat  served  as  allan  in 
imea.  Tfaf  hill  coven  above  Ave 
■nmnd,  and  is  entiirly  artificial. 
dwae  faoge  monuments,  onUnarr 
Sato  iniignifieanee ;  and  we  must 
pjnmida  and  temples  of  Egjpt 
of  comparison. 

ri  of  the  Heathen  were  sometimes 
,  bttt  for  the  most  part  tliey  were 
<llgllt;  Oriental  altars,  with  the 
p*  of  which  the  Hebrew  corre- 
itqoare;  while  those  of  Greece  and 
often  rotind.  The  Rabbins  ssj 
Ur  whidi  is  not  square   is  not 

Foni  was  a  sacred  number. 
•n  erected  within  the  precinets 
ibodoa,  tar  the  offering  of  domes- 
1,  paitiralarl;  on  the  flat  root  of 
(S  Kin^  iziii.  12.  Jei.  xii.  13. 
,  EUn  ti^a,  gardens,  grovee,  and 
of  litgK  trees,  wne  fgviiurite 
doUtmus  allara  ( 1  Kings  liv,  ^^l. 


r  ALT 

monolheist  Hexekioli,  went  so  fsr  In  his 
time  (UTT,  A.C.)  as  to  build  altars  fur  sll  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  in  the  courts  of  the  house 
ol  Jehotah  (9  Chron.  sxxiii.  3). 

The  altar  of  btimt-offering  (often  termed 
menl^'tAeiUfar')  deserves  special  nottee.  It 
was  s  frame  of  ahilttm-wood,  filled  with  sanh, 
five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  hrosd,  qnad- 
rangulsr;  its  heiglil  three  cubits.  At  each 
corner  or  an^^e  was  a  horn  made  of  the  same 
wood.  The  altar  was  overlaid  witli  brass.  This 
stood  un  the  oatside  of  the  sanctuarj,  m  t)ie 
fureeoart,  in  open  da;.  Ou  it  werv  olTeicd 
all  bnmt-oSiBringa  of  elau^tered  animals 
(Eiod.  xiviL  nviiL).  When,  however,  the 
national  worship  had  reached  its  higher  de- 
velopment in  the  temple,  Solomon  bnDt  a 
much  larger  altar,  one  of  brass  (a  brara 
(raote  filled  with  earth  or  stone),  twenl; 
cubits  long,  twrat;  broad,  and  ten  high 
(3  Chron.  iv,  I ;  vi.  13.  1  Kings  ii.  H^). 
which  was  approved  of  Ood  bj  fire  being 
sent  ^m  heaven,  atteraprajer of  Bolnmon, 
to  Foniums  the  sacriiice  (3  Chron.  vii.  1). 
It  stood  bafon  the  porch  of  the  Lord,  in  tlie 
conn,  that  is,  in  fhiol  of  the  temple.  This 
altar  niaai  have  bnea  deatrojed  or  dcseeratetl 

secraledbykingAsa  ('2Cliron.  xv.H).  Aliac, 
having  seen  at  Damascus  a  splendid  altar 
whinh  pleased  him,  caased  Urijah  to  baild 
one  like  it,  on  which  the  mousreh  sacriBced, 
removing  the  old  brazen  altar  from  the  tmnt 
to  the  north  side  of  the  temple.  The  new 
was  designated  the  great  altar,  and  mast 
therefore  have  been  of  larger  dimenaions  than 
tUe  one  whose  place  it  took.  On  llie  great 
altar  llie  enslomarj  saorifires  were  to  bo 
mode,  while  the  brazen  altar  was  reserved 
for  tlie  king  to  inquire  bj. 

Tliia  altar  perished  in  tlie  calamitoni  evenla 
whirh  pteoeded  the  exile,  As  soon  as  the 
Jews  h^au  to  return  home,  they  proceeded 
to  build  an  altar  for   bumt-oOeringi   even 
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Qfteen  cnbita  high,  uui  equnl  both  in  len^tli 
•ud  brculibj  B&ch  (Umensioa  being  flflj 
Gubit&  The  figure  it  wu  built  Ih  wu  ^uar^ ; 
It  had  comers  like  horns,  ■nd  Ihe  pseaage 
Dp  to  it  iraa  bj  a  gentle  vclivitj.  It  ww 
focmetl  witboul  anj  iron,  nor  did  iron  at  any 
limB  lauch  it.'  The  Miachna  givea  different 
dlmeDsions  to  (his  altar,  making  It  ihinj-two 
enbils  square  at  the  base,  the  siie  lesaening 
■t  tttee  uueqmd  heights,  until  ■(  (he  lop  it 
wu  twenly-fouT  cubits  square.  There  was 
s  passage  tor  (be  priests  running  on  each 
side  ■  oubic  each  waj.  On  the  Boath  side 
waa  an  ascent,  thii^-two  cubits  long  and 
aiiteeu  broad.  With  the  hom  or  comer  au 
the  soDth-west,  there  was  a  pipe  connected, 
Ihroogh  which  ran  the  blood  of  the  vicliioa 
into  die  brook  Kedron.  There  naa  a  cavity 
unde  Ihe  altar  whi  h  rece'  d  th  d  ink- 
oifenngs  co  ered  w  ih  a  slab  or  marble. 
8e  al  iron  ngs  w  re  pu  on  th  north 
Id  r  the  altar  m  d  to  h  d  th  len 
whil  th  y  were  slang  tered.  Th  elao 
an  lacdy  mnnd  the  middl  th  altar,  a 
red  in  to  die  ingu  b  betw  n  th  parts 
«h  re  the  b  ood  abo  e  o  be  w  th  altar 
was  to  be  i^rmkled. 
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This  lire  lasted  tUl  the  days  ot  HanasHb, 
who  allowed  it  to  go  onL 

'Xlie  altar  of  incense  was  of  amaUer  di- 
mensions, ot  shittim-wood  oterlaid  with 
gold ;  it  stood  lu  the  temple,  and  served  tit 
burning  iacense  on  in  divine  worship ;  wh*nc* 
its  Dame,  On  tlie  day  of  aionement,  it  was 
sprinkled  with  blood.  In  Eiod.  mr.  1 — 3, 
a  fidl  deKription  of  that  which  was  in  Ihe 
tabernacle  may  be  found.  Its  poailion  was 
before  the  mercj'-seat,  and  Ihe  incense  was 
to  be  perpetually  burnt.  It  also  had  boras 
at  the  comers,  oti  which  was  (o  be  pntaonie 
of  the  blood  of  tlie  victim  offered  as  a  priest's 
sin-offering.  The  '  altar  of  sweet  incense" 
which  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
waa  of  ■  similar  make.  It  is  only  ctirsorily 
mentioned,  and  consisted  of  cedat  overlaid 
with  gold  (1  Kings  ¥i.aO;  viL  iS.  2Chioa. 
ixii.  18). 

That  which  was  in  the  temple,  built  on  the 
return  from  Babylon,  was  removed  by  An- 
tiochua  Epiphanes  (1  Msec.  i.  31),  and  re- 
stot^d,  with  other  holy  utensils,  when  die 
temple  was  consecrated  anew  (1  Haec.  iv, 
dO).  No  ellar  of  incense  appears  on  the 
arch  ot  Titus;  but  we  know  from  Jewish 
autliorities  that  there  was  one  in  the  last 


■mple 


re  held  in 


The  fire  on  the  altar  ot  burat-offeringa 
was  lo  be  perpetual  (Eiod.  nvii.  SO.  Lev.  vi. 
.  12),  symbolising,  doubtleas,  the  ever-during 
fire  of  Ood,  which  was  thus  understood  to 
consume  the  offering,  and  so  to  signi^  that 
it  was  accepted  on  high.  Similai  instances 
may  be  found  in  the  everlssting  fire  of  the 
Persians,  and  Ihe  vestal  fire  of  Boman  wor- 
ship. This  fire  was  continued  fnlm  that 
which  is  related  to  have  fiUen  from  heaven 
(Lev.  ii.  34),  and  of  which  many  stories 
are  told.  In  S  Mace.  i.  IS,  we  read  how 
this  fire  which  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  captivity,  waa  discovered  in  an  empQ^ 
pit,  whnre  it  had  been  miraculously  preserved- 
The  Rabbins  uaert  that  the  fire  kindled 
originally  from  heaven  (Lev.  ix.),  bnmed 
till  Ihe  days  ot  Solomon,  when  a  new  flre 
again  came  down  from  heaven,  and  con- 
sumed Ihe  bumt-oHering,  and  ihe  glory  of 
Jehovah  filled  tlio  house  (2  Chron.  vii.  1). 


so  great  respect  amoDg 

I  the  purposes  to  which 
mey  were  appuecl,  m  part  from  the  place 
where  they  atood,  and  the  associated  cir- 
cumstimcea,  that,  at  a  late  anil  corrupt  period 
of  tlie  nation,  it  was  usual  to  swear  bj  ibeni, 
or  by  Ihe  offerings  which  Ihey  bore  (MuL 
xxiii.  14).  The  altai  served  as  a  place  of 
retu|:;ei  and,  accordingly,  lo  put  a  man  to 
death,  as  in  ilie  case  of  Zachartaa,  who  pn- 
ishcd  betwern  the  altar  and  the  lemplp,  was 
grcHl  impiety  as  well  as  iujustiee. 

The  word  horn,  as  opplied  in  case  of 
aJlers,  is  nut  to  be  strictly  understood.  A 
projcciiun  ninning  to  a  pDJuisomcwhalattcr 

intended.  These  projections  were  partly  fur 
omainenl,  and  partly  for  fasteuing  the  ani- 
mals intended  to  be  alain.  As  easily  laid  hold 
on,  they  also  served  aa  Ihe  points  which 
those  who  sought  asylum  near  the  altar  wet* 

sanetuaiy.  conault  the  following  passages 
of  Scriptnrc:  1  Kings  i.  00;  iL  28.  Eiod. 
xxi.  U.   1  Mace.  i.  43. 

Paul  found  at  Athens  an  altar  to  the  un- 
known God,  of  which  he  made  admirable  usa 
in  his  address  (Acts  irii.).  We  do  not  sea 
Ibsl  the  words  ot  the  qnstle  need  any  con- 
firmation. The;  are  tbemaelves  a  snOcient 
evidence  of  the  tact.  But  external  proof  is  not 
wanting. 

In  the  New  Testament,  and  in  (he  prbni- 
live  church,  iheie  are  no  altars  Ibnod,  ai 
there  were  no  sacrifices  lo  ofl^r;  and  th* 
early  Christians,  sufferittg  under  conalaol 
persecution,  put  up  their  worship  io  caves 
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and  boles  of  the  rock.  When,  however,  the 
original  spirituality  of  worship  hegan  to  de- 
cline, and  the  church  was  first  at  ease  and 
then  in  luxury,  altars  came  iuto  use  under  an 
influence  derived  as  mnch  from  Heathenism 
as  from  the  Jewish  rituaL  The  real  altar,  as 
it  was  the  real  temple  of  God,  was  the  human 
soul  —  *  a  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
science *  (Ueb.  z.  2*2).  This  *  is  the  altar 
whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat,  which 
serve  the  tabernacle'  (Heb.  xiii.  10;  comp. 
1  Cor.  IX.  13 ;  x.  18).  Under  the  law,  it  was 
only  specially  privileged  persons  —  the  Is- 
raelite priest  and  people — who  were  allowed 
to  eat  of  the  offeriugs ;  so  under  grace,  none 
but  members  of  tlie  new  covenant  could  par- 
take of  the  bounties  provided  in  and  by 
Jestis  Christ  (comp.  Jolm  vi.  48 — fl8).  Faith, 
Bays  Lntiier  on  this  place,  is  the  eater  ( 1  Cor. 
z.  16,  17).  Wlience  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  entire  circle  of  these  terms,  borrowed 
from  Moses,  regarding  leacrificial  observances 
^ altar, ofleriug, eating, &c. — are  to  be  taken, 
in  regard  to  ih^  gospel,  not  in  tlieir  shadowy 
form,  as  fotmd  under  tlie  law,  but  in  thoir 
high  spiritual  reality,  as  presented  in  the 
gospel.  A  literal  interpretation  of  tliese 
things  loses  tlie  substance  in  tlie  shadow, 
inverts  the  relation  of  type  and  antit\i)e, 
truth  and  its  symbol,  and  makes  the  law  not 
a  preparatory  schoolmaster,  but  *  the  way, 
the  tnith,  and  the  life.' 

The  altar  of  incense  is  referred  to  in  Rev. 
ix.  13,  and  the  incense  in  Luke  i.  10.  In 
Bev.  V.  8 ;  viiL  3 — !i,  prayer  is  symbolised 
by  reference  to  the  incense-ofierings.  The 
odours  of  incense  are  spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  ii. 
14 — IG.  As  tliese  odoiurs  readily  spread 
themselves  abroad  on  all  sides,  so  do  tliey 
servA  as  an  appropriate  figure  to  show  the  ra- 
pid and  wide  diffusion  of  the  gospel  (ver.  14). 
Then  the  apostle  represents  himself  as  an 
offered  incense  pleasing  to  God.  His  influ- 
ence, too,  on  others,  according  to  tlieir  use 
of  it,  proves  an  odour  of  life  or  of  deatli. 

AMALERITES  (H.  descendants  of  Ama- 
iek),  a  very  ancient  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  are 
distinguished  for  the  opposition  which  they 
gave  to  the  Israelites  when  on  tlieir  passage 
towarda  Canaan.  In  their  origin  they  have 
been  anppoaed  to  be  connected  witli  Amaiek, 
mention^  in  Gen.  xxxvi  12,  as  the  grand- 
son of  Esau.  The  tribe  is  found  at  an 
eariier  period  in  Bibhcal  history ;  for  in  tlie 
days  of  Abraham  '{Qen.  xiv.),  they,  with 
the  Amorites,  occur  among  those  whom 
Cbedorlaomer  and  his  associated  princes 
■mote.  Their  antiquity  seems  to  be  meant 
in  Nomb.  xxiv.20,  where  Balaam  says,  'Ama- 
iek was  the  first  of  tlie  nations ;  but  in  his 
latter  end  he  shall  perisli  for  ever.'  The 
Arabians  hold  the  Amalekites,  whom  they 
name  Imlik,  to  be  tlie  most  ancient  tribe  of 
Arabia,  as  well  as  to  be  related  in  blood 
with  the  Canaanites  and  FhoBnicians.  In 
the   southern  part  of   Canaan   were    tliey 


found,  when  the  Israelites  first  attempted 
to  enter  the  land  (Numb.  xiii.  20 ;  xiv. 
43).  They  are  also  found  fighting  with 
the  Israelites,  on  their  journey  at  Rephidim 
(Exod.  xvii.  8),  united  with  the  Am- 
monites (Judg.  iii.  1:^);  with  the  Kenites 
(1  Sam.  XV.  (5) ;  and  in  the  neighbuurhood  of 
the  Philistines  (1  Siun.  xxvji.  H),  where  they, 
with  the  Geshnrites  and  the  Gezrito?,  are 
thus  spoken  of:  —  *  Those  were  of  old,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou  goest  to  Shiur 
(Pelusiimi),  even  unto  the  laud  of  Eg}pt' 
As  a  nomad  tribe,  tlii'y  hud  no  fixed  abode, 
but  seem  to  have  wtuulered  iu  the  district 
which  had  Philistia  and  Eg^pt  on  tlie 
west,  tlie  desert  of  Sinai  on  tlie  south, 
and  Edom  on  the  east.  But  beyond  even 
these  boundaries  they  went,  and  for  a  time 
dwelt  at  large,  as  it  may  have  pleased  tliem 
(oonip.  Judg.  V.  14;  xii.  Ifj).  In  con.«equeuce 
of  their  hostility  to  the  Israelites,  ihey  were 
threatened  with  extirpation  (Exod.  xvii.  14. 
Dent.  XXV.  1 7),  which,  after  varicms  fortunes, 
tljey  fimdly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  sons 
of  Simeon,  in  the  reign  of  Ile/ekiali  (1  Chron. 
iv.  42,  ■i'^).  Aj^aj?  seems  to  have  been  a 
name  common  to  their  kings  (Numb.  xxiv.  7. 
1  Sam.  XV.  8,  0,  'iO,  l\2). 

The  Amalekites  have  been  rejrnrded  as 
including  the  whole  race  of  Esau,  and 
tlius  as  being  tlie  representatives  of  all 
the  Edomite  tribes  throughout  Nortliem 
Arabia.  It  has  also  been  &aid,  that  the 
extirpation  of  them  was  merely  their  expul- 
sion or  extermination  from  Northern  Arabia, 
whence  tliey  proceeded  soutliward,  and  by 
conquests  succeeded  in  ])lunting,  under  the 
name  of  Honierites,  a  kingdom  iu  the  ex- 
tremitv  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AMARANTHINE  (G.  i/w>^m7).~ There 
are  two  passages  in  the  first  Kpistle  of  Peter 
(i.  4;  V.  4),  that  admit  of  illustiatiou,  by 
reference  to  this  word,  which  is  in  siilistunce 
the  same  as  that  employed  there:  —  *  inhcri 
tance  that  fadetli  nf>i  away,' — aroarantliine; 
*a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,' 
literally,  '  tlie  amaranthine  crown  of  glory.' 
The  name  was  generally  applied  to  what  we 
call  'everlasting flowers' — plants  and  flowers, 
that  is,  which  retained  their  colour  and  shape 
for  a  very  long  time ;  and  iiarticularly  to  one 
named,  according  to  Discorides,  amarantvs, 
whose  flowers  were  said  never  to  wither; 
whence  it  was  u^ual  to  put  chaplets  made  of 
it  on  the  heads  of  conquerors,  and  to  use  it 
at  funerals,  as  an  emblem  of  life  in  death. 
With  peculiar  propriety,  then,  does  Peter 
speak  of  'the  amaranthine  chaplet'  —  the 
true  amaranthine,  or  unfading  crown  of 
glory  which  Jesus  would  give ;  thus  calling 
to  mind  the  words  of  Milton :  — 

*  Immortal  amaranth !  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradiw,  fast  by  tlic  tree  of  life, 
Brgnn  to  bloom.  — — 

"With  tlicsc.  that  ncTor  fade,  the  spfait^  elect 
Bind  thvir   resi>len<lciit   lockn,   inwreatli'd   with 
beaina.' 

1) 
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AMAZTAH  {U.strenfjtho/lhfiLord.  A.M. 
4717;  A.C.  8.'H  ;  V.  s:3U),  the  ninth  king  of 
Judah,  son  of  Joush  (2  Kings  xii.  21 ;  xiv.  2 ), 
whose  motlier's  name  was  '  Jehoaddan,  of 
Jenisalem/  He  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  ho  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem twenty  and  nine  years.  At  tlie  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  ho  in  a  measure  did  right 
in  the  yight  of  tlie  Lord;  but  the  high  places 
were  not  taken  away,  nor  the  idolatrous  ser- 
vices rendered  there  by  the  people  discon- 
tinued. As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne,  he  slow  his  father's 
murderers,  sparing  their  children,  mindful 
of  the  law  of  Moses  (Dent.  xxiv.  l(i).  After 
tliis  he  conquered  the  Kdomiteii,  who  had 
rendered  tliem selves  independent,  and  took 
tlieir  capital  Petra  (^2  Kings  xiv.  1 — 7).  This 
success  elated  him,  and  he  fonned  designs 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  With  a  view 
to  forward  them,  he  sent  a  message  to  its 
monarch  Jehooph  —  *  Come  let  us  look  one 
another  in  the  face.'  Tndv  Oriental  was  the 
reply  —  'The  thistle  tliat  was  in  Lebanon 
sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Ijobanon, 
saying.  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife; 
and  tliere  passed  by  a  wild  bea^t  that  was  in 
Lebanon,  and  trod  down  the  thistle.  Tlion 
hast  indeed  smitten  Kdom,  and  thhie  heart 
hath  lifted  thee  up:  glory  of  this,  autl  tarry 
at  home ;  for  why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to 
thy  hurt,  tliat  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou, 
and  Judah  with  thee  ?'  Furagcd  at  the  quiet 
sarcai^m  thus  convcved,  Ama/iah  went  out  to 
war,  was  beaten,  and  made  prisoner.  The 
conqueror  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  dis- 
mantled that  part  of  its  fortificati(ms  which 
lay  towards  his  o\vii  territories,  look  all  the 
valuables  found  in  the  temple,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  i>alace,  and  carried  away  these 
tilings  to  Samaria  as  well  as  hostages,  whom 
he  api)ears  to  have  accepted,  on  liberating 
Lis  royal  captive,  after  whose  deatli  he 
reipfned  fifteen  years.  He  come  by  his  death 
at  Lachish,  on  the  bonlers  of  tlie  Philistines, 
whither  he  had  fled,  and  where  ho  was  slain, 
as  a  resiUt  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  broken 
out  against  him  in  Jerusalem  ^2  Kings  xiv. 
8,  seq.).  In  2  Chrou.  xxv.  14,  scq.  Ama/iah's 
failure  with  Jehoash,  and  tlie  conspiracy 
which  led  to  his  death,  are  referred  as  their 
cause  to  tlie  idolatrous  practices  into  which 
he  fell,  having  brought  from  Idumea  the 
gods  of  tlie  land,  and  made  tltem  his  own. 

Amaziah's  reign  has  t^vo  distinct  epochs, 
one  of  glory,  the  other  of  disgrace ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  explains  tlie  fact,  that  blame 
as  well  as  praise  is  given  him  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Ho  began  his  reign  in  justice,  piety, 
and  disinterestedness;  he  ended  it  by  perse 
cuting  a  prophet,  and  worshipping  idols. 
What  cau<ied  the  painful  change  !*  a  victor}' ; 
he  c(mld  not  withstand  tlie  intoxication  of 
triumph.  No  instance  ot  idoI.it ry  is  woi*se 
than  Uiat  of  this  prince.  If  Ahaz  sacriticed 
to  the  goda  ot  DAmascas,  he  had  the  excuse 


that  they  had  smitten  him  (2  Chron.  xmriil 
2M);  but  Ama/iah  bowed  down  before  tlie    . 
gods  of  the  childi*en  of  iSeir,  whom  he  had 
vanquished. 

AMBASSADOR  (F.  a  messenger)  is  the 
delegate  or  representative  of  a  prince  or 
potentate  to  another  party,  bearing  from 
the  first  to  the  second  an  *  embassage' 
(Luke  xiv.  M2)  or  message,  to  which  the  am- 
bassador gives  all  the  recommendation  in  his 
power.  The  essential  elements  of  the  con- 
ception are  well  given  by  Paul  in  2  Cor. 
V  20. 

AMBER,  a  sort  of  resinous  inflammable 
mineral,  of  w^hich  there  are  two  kinds,  white 
and  yellow,  differing  in  their  lustre  and 
transparency.  The  Hebrew  word,  which  de- 
notes a  shining  translucent  substance,  is  used 
in  K/.ek.  i.  4  and  i.  27,  both  times  in  rela- 
tion to  its  colour,  and  may  probably  be 
intended  in  Apoc.  i.  l-^,  where  the  feet  of  the 
Son  of  man  are  described  as  *  like  unto  fine 
bra<5S.'  The  colour  seems  to  have  been 
thought  appropriate  for  representing  the  ap- 
pearance of  heavenly  essences,  as,  indeed, 
there  is  something  pleasingly  soft,  rich,  and 
lustrous  in  its  pale  yeUow,  not  unlike  tints 
B(nnetimes  seen  in  the  sky  at  the  time  of 
sunset. 

AMBUSH  (F.  in  a  hush)  signifies  the 
lying  in  a  bush  or  wood,  in  order  to  take  au 
eiKiny  by  surprise.  The  Hebrew  word,  of 
which  ambush  is  a  translation,  denotes  to 
nmceaf,  and  hence  tu  lie  in  wait  for.  It  hod 
frequently  a  metaphorical  import,  signifying 
to  ensnare.  Thus  in  Ps.  x.8,  f),  the  wicked  man 
is  represented  thus :  —  *  He  sitteth  in  the  lurk- 
ing places ;  he  Ueth  in  wait  secretly  as  a  liou 
in  his  den;  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  poor.' 

*  Put  in  the  wood  an  ambush  I  prepare, 
And  try  to  foil  him  in  the  wiles  of  war.* 

Pitt. 

AMETHYST  isaprecious  stone  menttonei 
only  three  times  in  Scripture,  namely,  Exod. 
xxviii.  10;  xxxix.  12.  Rev.  xxi.  20.  It  con 
stituted  the  ninth  gem  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high  priest,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  heavenly  Jemsalem.  The  English 
word  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Greek,  which 
is  thought  to  be  made  up  of  two  words,  in 
allusion  to  tlie  supposed  power  of  tlie  amc- 
tliT:it  to  relieve  from  the  effects  of  intoxication. 
The  Hebrew  terra  denotes  the  quality  of 
hardness,  for  which  the  stone  is  remarkable, 
being  next  to  the  diamond  the  hardest  sub- 
stance known.  Thefeare  eastern  and  western 
ametliysts;  the  first  are  by  far  most  valuable. 
Amethysts  were  known  in  Egypt  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  were  accoimted  so  precious 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  art  of  imitating  their 
qualities.  Their  existence  in  Egypt  shows 
that  at  least  a  commercial  connection  existed 
between  India  an<l  the  Western  world  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  ametliysts  is  purple,  which  varies 
in  hue  ttom  a  deep  rose  to  a  light  violet  Tho 
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It  is  composed  cliiefly  uf  uJuiuina,  with 

portion  of  Iron  arid  of  silica. 

[UNITES  (U.  dcsvcndiinis   of   Am- 

tribe  of  noiuatls,  tliat  lived  on  the 

Jonlau   trtwords  Arabia,   from    the 

ibbok  to  the  river  Amon,  in  a  land 

^  fortified  by  nature,  whose  chief  city 

led   Rabbath,  and  whose   origin    is 

I  to  a  discreditable  connection  record* 

tfiu.  xix.  33    ( see  also  Dent.  iii.  10. 

i.  2).     The  ill-feeling  of  which  this 

I  the  indication,  remained  till  the 
«riod.  After  tlie  expulsion  of  tlie 
nmim,  tlie  Ammonites  took  posses- 

tlie  cuuntr}',  which,  it  is  said,  they 
^  gave  up  to  the  Amorites,  tliough, 
e  similarity  of  many  of  tlie  facts  as 
i  of  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amo- 
may  be  doubted  whetlier  tliey  were 
sCaiitially  one  people,  having  names 
rent  import;  tlie  second  denrtting 
%etr»;  the  first,  pt-ople^  thnt  is  tf entiles, 
i  idolaters  as  contradistinguished 
e  Israelites,  the  true  W(>rr.bippcrs. 
v  found  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
les  (I  Mace.  v.  0).  Justin  Mariyr, 
cond  ccntur>\  intentions  them.  Wiiat 
ptiires  give  of  their  intemiodiate  his- 
rbe  found  in  Deut.  ii.  KK'^O.  Jo^h. 
Judg.  iii.  13;  xi.  13,  32;  xii.  '2. 
zi.  11;  xiv.  47.  il  Sum.  viii.  VZ  ; 
xi.   1 ;    xii.  iHi.     2  Chrou.  xx.   1  ; 

xzvii.  5.    Isa.  xi.  14.    Zeph.  ii.  H. 
ii.  3;    xl.  II,  14;    xii.  10;   xlix.  1. 

xxir.  2.     Kzck.  xxv.  1 — 7.     Neh. 

UTES  {^.mountaineers)^  a  general 
sscriptive,  in  its  wider  applicaiitai,  of 
uUiaanitish  tribes  which   dwelt  on 

II  or  hill  countr}'  of  Caiiaaii  (Gen. 
Josh.  xxiv.  18.  Judg.  vi.  10).  To 
>uged — I.  The  Hittitus,  or  chiJilrenof 
lO  dwelt  on  the  heights  of  Judidi  as  t'lu* 
m  (Oen.  xxiii.  7.     Numb.  xiii.  20), 

witli  the  Jebusites,  and  a  tribe  of 
I  who  bore  that  sole  name.     11.  'i'he 

I,  whoaliM)  lived  'in  tlie  mountains* 
i.  8)  of  Judali  and  Kphraini,  em- 
lie  place  wliieh  at  a  later  day  bore 
le  of  Jerusalem,  which  place  the 
M  termed  Jebus  (Ntmib.  xiii.  2!). 
3;  XT.  B;  zviii.  28.  Judg.  xix.  11. 
6-- 8).  III.  The  Oirgushiies,  on  the 
le  Jordan  (Deut.  vii.  1.  Josh.  xxiv. 
Tbe  Hivites :  they  lay  more  towards 

II,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shecliem  and 
Oen.  zxxiv.  2.  Josh.  iz.  7  ;  xi.  10  ; 
tarn.  zxi.  2).  Lastly,  while  the  term 

dienoted  generally  these  Cauaan« 
»f  it  was  also  apphed  to  a  particular 
!lihad  (heir  abode  on  the  mountains 
ilong  the  western  border  of  the  Deal 
also  ou  tbe  east  of  the  Jor<laii,  from 

Jabbok  to  tlie  river  Anion,  by 
Bj  vers  separated  from  the  Moab- 
i«m1».  zxi.  13.   Josh.  r.  1;  ix.  Uh 


Judg.  xi.  21 ).     Ill  Josh.  X.  5,  we  find  a  con- 
federacy of  these  mountaineers,  under  '  five 
kings,'  formed  against  Joshua:   they   were 
defeate<l,    and,  on  their  retreat,  discomfited 
and  destroyed  by  a  hailstona.     At  an^^arlier 
period,   tlieir    forces    setui    to    have    been 
marshalled    niitier   two    kings    (Deut.    iii. 
8;    iv.  47),  when  their   territory  extended 
soiithwoid  to  Mount  Ilermon.     The  Amo- 
rites, though  a  warlike  and  powerful  people, 
were  overcome  by  tlie  Israelites.     Their  ter 
ritories  ou  the  east  of  Jordan  were  given  to 
Gad,  Keuben,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Numb,  xzxii.  33,  30.   Deut.  iii.  S).    Those 
which  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  Joshua 
vanquished,  but  could  not  uproot,  nor  even 
eflectually  restrain  (Judg.  i.  34,30;   iii.  5. 
1  iSom.  vii.  14).     In  process  of  time,  their 
power  was  curtailed,  till  at  lengtli  Solomon 
made  tliem  tributary  (I  Kuigs  ix.  21).     The 
term  is  sometimes  employed  as  significative 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  Caiiuaiiites  (K/ek. 
zvi.  3.  1  Kings  xxi.  2(1).    In  Amos  ii.  0,  tlieir 
pi)wer  is  poetically  described  tlius,  — '  whose 
height  wus  like  the  height  of  the  cedars,  and 
he  was  strong  as  the  onks,  vet  I  destroved 
his  fruit  from  above,  and  his  roots  from  be- 
neutli ; '  language  which  is  very  appropriate  to 
the  sul  jugntion  of  a  strong  mountain-race. 

AMOS   (II.  vlcrntcd.    A.M.  47i:>;   A.  C. 
S0.>  ;    V.     hlO),   the   well-known   prophet, 
aiitl)ur  of  the   book  of  tluit   name,   was   a 
native  of  Tekoa, a  \A\xv.q  which  lay  some  twelve 
miles  to  the  soutli-eiu^t  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
high  jiasturc-lauds  of  Jiidnh,  wh«re  he  was 
one  *  amtmg  the  herd.-nurn,'  who^e  business 
was  held  in  high  estimation,     lie  appears  to 
have  been   nothing  njt>re  than  an  ordinary 
Hebrew  shephcnl,  living  on  the  food  of  the 
couniion  peu'-untn'  (i.  1;    vii.   14).    Of  his 
early  hi-toi*}'  we  know  nothing  positive.    He 
was  neither  a   prophet  nor  a  prophet's  son 
when  he  was  taKeii  by  Jeho\nh,a.?  he  followed 
the  flock,  aiidhade  to  go  ai-d  prophesy  unto  Is- 
rael.    The  time  when  he  aj)])ear(d  wus  in  the 
dnysof  Tzzidhkinfrof  J  uviiih,  and  of  Jeroboam 
II.  king  of  lsr«»'l,  whieh  is  furdier  defined 
as  being  'two  years  before  tlie  earthquake' 
(i.  1 ;  vii.  15),  that  is,  in  the  27th  year  of  the 
last  nioniirch.     Agreeably  to  ilie  divine  com- 
luanrl,  he  pro<-eeded  into  Isnu>],  and  began  to 
deliver  his  bunlcn.     It  wji.s  a  time  (»f  general 
dissohiteneas.  I'olilieal  pro^,^)t'rityhu^l  brought 
forth  pride,  ease,  luxury.      The  great  gave 
themselves  to  eujo\mcnt;    the  poor  were  op- 
pressed.    Then  cume  the  word  of  tin;  Lord 
into  the  heart  »»f  Amos,  and  he  sp<ike  forth 
his  feelings  truthfully  (vi.  \^stq.)\    threat- 
ening Israel   with    disiiueiion,   but   giving 
hope  to  the  i»ioMs,  and  a  pnunise  of  hotter 
djiys.     His   freedom  of  -^)>ee«'h  g.i\e  ofienee 
to  the  priesthootl,  who  Mse«l  theholliees  with 
the  king  to  procure  the  j)ro[d»el's  banishment 
(vii.   10,  *cf/.).     Amos  wum  a  eontemporarj' 
of  Hosea  and  Joel,  and  *m  ipwrl  o^  IsoatiVi. 
7'he  busiuesK  wbicU  the  pTO\Aie\  \iai\  \>\\Ts\\^dk 
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confluced  greatly  to  the  imnprery  which  he  ANANIAS    (H.   Jehovah  hath  given), -^ 

employed  (1.  2 ;   ii.  13 ;    iii.  4,  5,  8 ;    viii.  2).  I.   Ananias,  sou  of  NebedaeuSi   was  made 

"When  regard  is  hud  to  tlie  literary  excel-  high    priest   by   Herod,    king    of   Cbalcis, 

leuce  of  tliis  prophecy,  our  surprise  is  very  A.D.  47.      Having    got    mixed    up    in    the 

great,  that  such  a  piece  should  have  proceeded  contention  between   the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 

from  one  who  hud  led  a  *  shepherd's  slothful  marituns,  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  latter, 

life.'     The  explanation  is  ti>  be  found,  partly  sent  to  Home  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to 

in   the   general  cultiu-e   which  the  Hebrew  Clau(hus  Ceesar.    Ananias  seems  to  have  re* 

system  communicated  genei  ally,  partly  in  the  turned  with  credit,  and  retained  his  office  till 

fine  natural  endowments  of  Amos,  but  chiefly  it  wa;*  given  to  Ismael,  sou  of  Phabi,  who 

in  the  inspiring  influence  which  the  idea  of  came  into  oflice  just  before  the  departure  of 

God  generally,  and  his  direct  operation  on  Felix,  and  held  it  during  the  whole  goTem- 

Amos  specilically,  so  strongly  exerted.     One  ment  of  his  successor  Festus.     Ananias  was 

specimen  of  tlie  workings  of  this  influence  stabbed  in  the  Jewish  war,  by  one  of  that 

may  be  pointed  out  in  the  grand  conceptions  band  of  assassins  who  were  so  conspicuous 

of  the  Deity  displayed  in  chap.  ix.  1 — G.   The  in  it.     Paul  was  brought  before  this  Ananias 

unprejudiced  reader  who  can  compare  the  in  the  procuratorship  of  Felix.     He  was  so 

varied  excellences  of  Amos  with  other  con-  irritated  by  Paul's  declaring  (Actsxxiii.  1,2), 

temporary  literary  productions,  will  be  led  to  *  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before 

the  conc1ll^ion,  that  ilie  Hebrew  prophet  does  God  to  this  day,'  that  he  ordered  the  apostle 

not,  all  things  considered,  suH'er  in  conipnrison  to  be  struck  in  the  mouth.     Paul,  with  a 

even  with   Homer  in  point  of  expression,  burst  of  pardonable  indignation,  exclaimed, 

while  in  moral  tone  and  spiritual  truth  he  *God  shall  smite  tliee,  thou  whited  wall:* 

far  surpasses  all  Greek  and  Roman  lore.  which   prediction,   as   the   above   narration 

The  prophecies  of  Amos  were    directed  shows,  was  ami)ly  fulfilled.     After  this,  Ana- 

chiefly  to  tlie  ton  tribes  of  Israel   (vii.  \^).  nios  went  with  Paul  to  Ctesarea,   to  lodg^  a 

He  also  spoke  to  Judah  (ii.  4),  as  well  as  to  complaint  against  him  before  Felix ;  but  the 

other  neighbouring  kingdoms,  as  Ammcm,  latterpost])oned  the  affair,  placing  Paul  in  the 

Gaza,  Damascus,  Monb,  Edom  (i.  ii).     The  charge  of  a  llomau  centurion  (Acts  xxiv.). 

aim  of  the  prophet  was,  by  aunoimciug  the  II.  Ananias,  a  Christian  of  tlie  early  church 

divine  punishments  against  the  enemies  of  at  Jerusalem,  who,  conspiring  with  his  wife 

Israel,  as  well  as  against  Israel  and  Judah  Sapphira  to  defraud  the  brethren,  was  with 

tliemselves,  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  her  uiiraculouslv  struck  dead.     The  com- 

duty,  and  lead  tliem  to  the  service  of  the  munity  of  Christians  at  Jerusalem  seem  to 

Almighty.  have  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  sell 

AMPHIPOLIS  (O.  encompassed  c'Uy)^  a  their  proi)erty,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the 

city  in  the  eastern  pai*t  of  Macedonia,  lying  service  of  the  church.     Ananias,  having  dis- 

near  tlie  moutli  of  tlic  river  Str}mon,  which  posed  of  his  property,  kept  back  some  of  the 

flows  into  the  Strymouic  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  money,  and  offering  the  rest,  as  if  it  were  the 

of  Oriihano.    It  was  an  Athenian  colony,  and  whole,  to  the  apostle,  was  severely  reproved, 

in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  metropolis  of  and  immediately  struck  dead.     His  wife  Sap- 

Muccdouia  Prima.     It  now  bears  tlie  abbre-  phira,  coming  in  soon  after,  met  with  the 

natedname  of  Fniboli.    Paul  passed  tlirough  same  fate.      Had  Ananias  chosen  to  keep 

this  city  on  his  way  to  Thessalouica  (Acts  his  property,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do 

xvii.  1).  so;    but  it  was  no  longer  his  own:    he  had 

ANAK,  ANAKIM  (H.  ^1/7^),  a  primitive  alienated  it  from  himself  to  pious  purposes; 

tribe  of  Canaan,  that  held  tlic  south  of  the  and,  midcr  these  circumstances,  he  sinned 

land  on  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  on  spots  towards  God,  and  not  towards  men.    Besides, 

which  imagination  and  fear  mny  have  peo-  as,  whatever  he  put  into  the  common  stock, 

pled  with  more  and  worse  inhabitants  than  he  would,  with  tlie  rest,  live  on  its  resources, 

those  that  really  existed,  the  ratlier  as  the  so  he  intended  to  rob  the  really  destitute; 

Anakim  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Israelites  when  taking  his  full  share  of  the  public  property, 

they  wished   to  enter  Canaan.     The  'sons  in  return  for  only  a  part  of  his  own.     He 

of  Anak*  seem  to  have  had  as  their  centre,  seems  to  have  thought  this  disposal  of  'a 

Kiijath-arba,  which  was    afterwards   called  part  of  the  price'  a  good  and  profitable  in- 

Hebron  (Josh.  xi.  21).     They  were  divided  vestment.     So   early  did  the  lust  of  gain 

into  three  clans,  Ahunan,  Sheshai,  and  Tal-  invade  the  church.    The  conduct  of  Ananias 

mai,  of  whom  tlie  twelve  men  sent  to  survey  combined  the  vices  of  cupidity,  lying,  and 

Canaan  gave  a  terrific  report  (Numb.  xiii.  2H).  hypocrisy,  and,  especially  in  die  yet  weak 

Indeed    they   are  described  as  not  only  a  infant  church,  demanded  signal  punishment 

formidable    but   a  gigantic  race    (r)eut.  ii.  The    conduct  of  Peter   has  beeu  oigustly 

10;    ix.  2.    Josh.  xiv.  15).     They  were  cut  blamed:  he  has  been  accused  of  inflicting  a 

off  by  Joshua,  and  driven  out  by  Caleb;  so  punishmeutexoeeding  the  offence     But  Peter 

that  there  were  iitme  left,  save  a  remnant  in  ha^l  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  Ananias. 

Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdoil  (Josh.  zi.  21,  seq.;  By  tlie  hand  of  Heaven  alone  the  blow  was. 

jrr.  14).  dealt,  and  Peter  was  not  even  the  instnunent 


ij,  by  supposing 
thai  Ananias  and  Uis  wife  disd  of  apopleif, 
brought  on  bj  shune  uid  mortiflcaiioo.  But 
lh«  improbabilitr  ot  ihia  Ibsor;  is  iu  best 
nfulalion  (s«c  ActsT.  1— 11). 

III.  Anaoia!,  a  Cbristiaa  of  DtmasoTia 
(Acu.  ii.  10;  xiii.  13),  to  whom  the  Lord 
appeared  in  a  Ti«ina,  dimiing  biro  to  lay  his 
bau<]si>QP*>i],aDJnsinrehi!<siglit.  Atiuiaa 
vas  not  taken  at  landom  for  ibH  bonoiiiable 
nffir«  of  coDscpnitiDit  the  apmtle  to  ihs 
Gtnliles:  for,  while  a  Jew,  he  was  held  in  high 
otenn  ;  and  when  he  bcFanie  a  Cbrinliui, 
he  was  distill goii^ted  for  liia  pietr-  Panl,  u 
wad  natonl,  eonlinned  to  regiird  Annniu 
with  affeclion  and  respeeL  There  is  a  IraiU- 
tinn  Uiat  Ananias  was  the  first  who  preacbed 
Chrisiianity  in  Daniaictis.  and  that  he  h<!ld 
the  office  of  bishop  in  lliat  cilr.  It  is  eaid 
that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  Ihe  Jews  in 
his  own  eh  arch. 

AML'LETS(A.  Aniurin'Tf)-— Inxlsywhen 
animal  magnetism,  mesmerism,  magnrtio 
lin^s,  and  odier  similar  remedies,  areeagerl; 
naorled  to,  we  hare  no  right  to  wondi^r,  that, 
iu  the  earlier  periods  of  the  worlri,  men 
awribed  a  great  euratiTs  and  preservali™ 
power  to  articles  wbieh  were  thongfat  to  poa- 
•Fsshiddenaudmfsteriouaatlribiiles.  Henne 
arose  iLe  custom  of  wearing  aiuuleis  as  ■ 
pralectioa  against  witchcnfl,  ibe  evil  eye, 
and  onlinary  diseases.  Tlila  ciisfim  pre- 
Tailedlhroughoatthe  East,  anil  6eein<,iiii1et'd, 
to  be  ■  natrinl  ailendani  on  1  slaip  of  i^oo- 

writinga,'  alluded  to  in  Acts  lii.  Ill,  were 
■appoMd  toactasUtliimaQB.  BeKid^s  pieres 
tif  {laRlunent  bearing  certain  lelters,  sue) 
a<  phylacteriea.  Set,  (DenL  tI  ti),  precion 
Mnnea,  and  metals  in  Tarioni  shapes,  pnrlicn 
larij   of  an  ortiamental  kind,  as   ear-riug 

of  this  superstition.  The  Hebrews  ware  no 
free  from  the  delnsion.  In  Qen.  ixxv.  i,  wi 
fiikd  Jacob,  in  patting  away  the  strange  godi 
cThbbousebotd,  taking  'the  er-  '  *  ' 
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provided  themselves  with  shrouds,  to  be  prs- 
served  for  dieir  burial,  or  for  the  aae  of  theif 
friends,  uhich  they  dipped  in  the  river,  and 
thus  endoned  with  peculiar  virtues.  A  coarse 
ooiion  slulT  is  used  for  iliia  purpose,  maun- 
faoiured  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  eihibiled  for 
Bale  in  the  irourt  of  tlie  Church  of  the  llolj 
Bepulchie.  The  purchasers,  who  were  vety 
numerous,  carried  it  from  Uie  stall  of  tha 
vender  to  a  priest,  sialioneil  for  the  purpose 
within  the  church,  who  took  it  through  a 
window,  and  multercd  n  brief  prayer  over 
il,  for  which  he  received  a  piece  of  silver. 
From  llie  priest,  and  with  his  benediction 
upon  it,  Uie  consecrated  web  waa  borne  to 
the  holy  sepulchre,  to  imbibe  another  bless 
lug  from  being  placed   in  conlael  wiih   its 


cold 


larhle;  i 


t  of  supernatural  virtues,  by  being 


a  remedy  for  moral  poUuiion,  and  providing 
tor  tlie  urgent  demands  of  a  future  state  (? 


ANATHEMA  (O,  ofired).— In  thewotd 
dtroird  (from  the  Latin  mtHm,  a  vow)  ia 
found  the  rool-iilea  of  malliema,  which  ia 
in  vow.     Both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Euglish, 

or  give  a  ihiug  to  God  in  such  a  sense,  Uiat 
it  is  cut  off  and  separated  friim  Ihe  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  and  reserved  solely  for  rcli. 


I,'  and  burying  them  un 
a.  iii.  18,  irf .  and  Ei 
lame  time,  the  Isrueliles 


A  modem  siempIiiicatiDD  of  this  aupersti. 
tioii  may  be  drawn  from  praetires  observed 
by  pilgrims,  on  occaaion  of  Ihe  annual  visit 
to  the  Jordan,  made  in  cornmem oration  of 
die  SaTloii/s  baptism  ;  —  ■  Willow  branches 
and  canst,  em  from  tha  banks,  were  baptized 
in  tha  sacred  stream ;  as  were  a  multitude  of 
bouU,  nmciflies,  bracelets,  and  other  triu- 
k«U,  which  had  already  been  eonsccraled 
bj  being  laid  in  the  holy  sepnlehre.  Haii; 
nf  the  pilgrima  —  the  laign  portion  —  had 


tion  of  the  land  of  England  was  id  mortmain 
(mnrfi)  maim,  in  the  hand  of  death), — ap. 
plied  eidnsively  to  religious  purposes,  —  it 
was  anathema  —  devoled,  severed  from  ibe 
ordinary  uses  of  life.  And  so,  when,  durinn 
Catholic  days.  iJib  richest  presents  of  gold, 
silver,  aud  precious  stones,  highly  wrought 
by  art,  were  given  to  the  shrines  of  favourite 
saints,  in  this  conutry,  and  suspended  some- 
times on  their  images  within  iha  shrines, 
these  valitsbles  were   anaibema  —  aet  apart 

word,  indeed,  projierly  signifies,  aoniedmi?; 
offered ;  and  ao  set  up,  p\ai;e>]i,  or  auv^^a^V 
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in  U»e  cbapc'l  or  temple  of  a  divinity.  The 
essential  moiuiinj?  of  tlie  term,  then,  is, — 
set  apiut  for  religious  purposes:  benee,  a 
ilevoted  or  ancnrsed  thiug;  a  victim,  whose 
life  was  to  he  taken  ;  a  sttcrilice,  whether 
voluntarj' or  otherwise;  an  obluliou ;  a  cri- 
minal reserved  for  punishment. 

Lev.  xxvii.'^8,!:iU,  enjoins  that  every 'devoted 
tliinj*  shall   he  put  to  death;'  —  'every  de- 
voted thinj;  is  most  holy  to  Jehovah.'     So  iu 
1  Sum.  xiv.  Ik,  Jonathan  having,  by  eating 
some  honey,  fallen  under  his  huher'a  eurse, 
is  told  —  *'J'hou  shall  surily  die,  Jonathan  ;* 
he  liaving  tlius  become  pnathentii,  an  accursed 
or  devoted  person.    Devoted  catJle  and  lields 
could  not  be  redeemed  :  they  belonged  to  the 
sanetuarj*   (Lev.  xxvii.  2^<).      *  Every  thing 
devoted  in  Israel  shidl  be  thine,' — Aaron's, 
and,  after  him,  his  successors,   the  priests 
and  Levites  (Numb,  xviii.  14;  comp.  Kzek. 
xliv.  20).     Vows  appear,  in  the  Biblical  as 
well  as  in  profane   and  modern  hi.'«tory,  to 
have  been  i>n»mpted  by  critical  emergencies. 
So,  when  Lsrad  had  been  beaten  by  Arad  the 
Canaan ite,  they  vowed  a  vow  imto  Jehovah  — 
*  If  thon  will  deliver   this  people   into  my 
hand,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  cities.' 
The  text  adds  —  *  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Canaan- 
ites  ;   and  they  utterly  destroyed   them   and 
tlieir  cities;  and  he  called  the  name  of  the 
place  llormah,'  that  is,  Anathema  —  devoted 
to  destruction  (I  Numb.  xxi.  1,  seq.).      Mo- 
notheism   wjis    guarded    by    llie    penalty   of 
anatliema,  as  everv'  Israelite  turning  idola- 
ter was  to  be  devoted  to  destruction   (Exod. 
xxii.  20).     In   the  case  of  an  apostate  city, 
tlie  inhabitants  were  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
as   well    as    oil   the   cattle;    but  tlie  goods 
and  chattels   of  all   kinds   were    to   be   ut- 
terly   destroyed    by    lire     (Dcut.    xiii.    10). 
The  anathema  was  carried  into  effect  on  the 
Cauannites,  by  utterly  destroying  the  men, 
and  the  women,  and  the  little  ones  of  every 
captured  citv  (Deut.  ii.  34 ;    iii.  U.    Josh.  vi. 
17  ;   X.  2S,  35,  37,  40 ;   xi.  11).    All  the  silver 
and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were 
to  come  into  the  treasury  of  Jehovah  (Josh. 
vi.  19).     Any  one  retaining  any  portion  of 
the  accursed  thing  beetune  himself  accursed 
(Josh,  vi,  17,  18 ;    vii.  11).     Under  special 
circumstances  were   the   cattle   saved   from 
deatli,  and  taken  as  a  prey,  being  divided 
among  the  warriors  (DcuL  ii.  30;  iii.  7.  Josh, 
viii.  2,  27).     Sometimes  it  was  only  livuig 
things  that  were  devoted  (Josh.  x.  28,  30, 
32,  &c.).     These  laws  were  in  substAuce  re- 
vived after  the  exile;  for  Ezra  made  a  i)ro- 
clamation,  that  the  Jews  who  would  not  put 
away  their  foreign  wives  should  have   their 
property  confiscated,  and  be  themselves  cutolf, 
or  excomnumicated. 

Our  knowledge  is  not  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  say  with  precision  what  the  law  of  <levote- 
nient  was  iu  the  Jewish  church,  in  the  days 
of  Christ.     The  progress  of  civilisation,  and 


the  consequent  refinement  of  morals,  had  led 
to  the  prevention  of  the  shedding  of  blood, 
in  connection  witli  avow  or  curse;  and,  appa- 
rently, the  anathema  had  become  a  social 
and  moral  pemdty.     Some  —  we  know  not 
exactly  how  many  —  years  after  his  death, 
excommunication  was  as  follows,  which  we 
learn  from  the  works  of  the  Jewish   doctors. 
In  the  Mischna  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
excommunication  and  the  exeommunicated. 
A  person  dying  in  a  state  of  anathen)a  had 
stones  cast  on  his  coffin,  in  token  of  degra- 
dation.    An  excommunicated  i>erson  could 
not  enter  the  temple  by  the  ordinary  gale- 
way;  nor  was  he  allowed,  while  under  the 
curse,  to  shave  himself.     Two  kinds  of  ex- 
communication—  the  greater  and  tlie  less — 
are  spoken  of.     According  to  Maimonides, 
the  latter  lasted  only  thirty  days,  and  was 
unaccompanied    by    any    imprecation  ;    but 
the  severer  or  proper  anathema  always  in- 
volved a  curse :  and,  while  the  former  could 
be  pronounced  by  one  Rabbi,  it  required  at 
least  ten  members  of  tlie  Sanhedrim  to  pro- 
nounce  the   latter.       A   person  .  mider  tlie 
anathema  or  ban,  strictly  so  called,  was  shut 
out  from  idl  intercourse  with  others ;  whUe 
the  exclusion  was,  in  the  other  case,   only 
partial,   and   tlie    commerce  was   restricted. 
Persons  who  lay  under  it  were  distinguished 
by  habiliments  of  mourning. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  affirm  that  tliese 
exact  distinctions  and  rides  existed  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  there  seem  to  have  then  been 
gra<les  of  anathema.  In  Ezra  x.  8,  an 
offender  was  to  be  formally  sejiarated,  with 
loss  t)f  his  subsiainre,  from  the  congregation. 
So,  in  Luke  vi.  22  ('  when  they  shall  separate 
you'),  our  Lord  refers  to  the  greater  excom- 
munication, or  entire  deprival  of  religious 
and  civil  rights.  But  in  John  ix.  22  (to  be 
*  put  out  of  the  synagogue '),  the  lesser  or 
partial  ban  is  intended  (John  xii.  42  ;  xvi.  2,) 
In  1  Cor.  V.  5,  the  words  refer  to  excom- 
munication, expressed  in  Paul's  phraseology. 

—  *  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesns ; 

—  to  these  evil  influences,  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  aggregate  term  world,  and 
personilied  in  tlie  name  Satan,  —  the  evil 
hiflueuces  of  a  wicked  man's  own  heart, 
which,  working  tlieir  natural  effects,  would 
destroy  the  body,  aud,  in  the  consequent  pain 
and  debility,  might  lead  to  repentance,  and 
so  to  the  salvation  of  tlie  soul.  This  is  a 
case  of  fornication  (I  Cor.  v.  1 ;  compare 
1  Tim.  i.  20). 

The  noun  anathema,  and  the  correspond- 
ing verb,  occur  several  times  iu  the  New 
Testament,  but  more,  perhaps,  in  the  old 
Ilebraie  sense  of  a  curse  or  dcvolement,  than 
in  the  modem  Jewish  sense  of  excommuni- 
cation. In  AcUs  xxiii.  12,  certain  Jews  are 
mentioned  who  hail  bound  themselves  under 
a  curse  to  slay  Paul.     In  Rom.  ix.  3,  Paul 
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oould  wish  that  myHelf  were  ac- 
oi  Christ  for  my  bretliren/  where 
ae  idea  is  rather  of  excominiini- 
The  word   rendered    accursed    in 
3,  is  anathema  in  the  original, — 
emlletb  Jesas  aconr^ted.'     lu  1  Cor. 
I  read,  —  'If  any  man  lore  not  the 
J  Christ,  let  him  be  anatliema;* 
any  profes^d  Christian  he  not  so 
tt  him  be  cat  off  from  the  church. 
I  maroM  alha  have  uotliing  to  do 
iurse,  but  sij^ify  *  the  Lord  is  at 
leatiug,  after  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  Christ   was  about  to  return 
e  jadgmeut'  (Jude  14,  !'*!>).  'being 
a  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance' 
L  6,  0).     '  If  any  one  preach  any 
el,  let  him  be  aocursfd,'  —  anathe- 
.  8,  9  ;  see  also  Mark  xiv.  71). 
the  substance  of  wliat  is  found  in 
m  the  subject  of  anuthemn.    lu  re* 
5  treatment  of  tlio  devoted  cities  of 
oites,  these  tilings  are  written,  not 
itatiou,  but  for  our  warning ;  and 
lat  they  may  have  their  pro])er  in- 
ns, we,  being  enlightened  by  the 
tie  Lord  Jesus«  must  condemn,  and 
pt  to  excuse  or  palliate  them.    Yet 
raelttes   be   weighed   in   an    even 
If  the  atrocities  which  thev  com- 
ir«r  were  great,  greater  liave  been 
I  both  by  Heathen  aud  uon)inally 
armies ;  and  if  the  name  of  God  is 
as  a  sanction,  no  war  is  even  now 
1,  even   by  Christian   (so   called) 
gainst  esih  other,  but  the  same 
hority  is  invoked  ns  much  on  the 
8  on  the  other.     These  lamentable 
no  means  justify    the   Israelites ; 
teach  the  impropriety  of  harshly 
lo  them  a  test,  and  a  standard  of 
irbich,  though  Christ  gave  it,  his 
followers  cannot  endure,  and  wliirh 
are  not  Christians  in  name  may 
tb  verbal  honour,  but  have  never 
om  disregarding,   when   war,   cu- 
what  is  called  glory,  inflamed  their 

be  use  of  excommimication  in  the 
ebnrch,   it  seems  enough  to  say, 

Christ  himself  did  not  pronounce 
ma  against  any  one,  but  suffered 

an  anathema  for  the  world  ;  while 
pie  of  Paal  may  then  only  be 
B  a  guide  for  others,  when  diose 
I  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
1  was  held  by  the  apostle, 
t  of  anathematising  is  a  very  un- 
e  for  beings  to  perform  who  are  so 
ig,  and  sinful  as  raeu.  Nor  can 
plead  an  immunity  from  such  a 
I  mistake,  as  disqualifies  man  for 

jadge  of  his  fellow -man.  And 
I  by  tiieir  true  hoUuessr  of  character 
moat  nearly  to  such  an  immunity, 
Jm  great  Master  whom  they  resem- 


ble, prefer  blessing  instead  of  cursing  their 
brethren  of  mankind.  It  is  an  easy,  though 
a  very  wrong,  thing  to  anathematise.  Per- 
sons who  are  in  the  lowest  grade  of  culture, 
easily  surpass  in  this  unseemly  act  men  that 
are  least  disqualified  to  judge  others.  Igno- 
rant zeal  may  outdo  the  knowledge  of  an 
apostle,  and  Uie  sanctity  of  a  seraph. 

The  Marouite  clergy  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  have  at  their  command  a  fearful 
word  of  execration  —  a  word  that  excites  un- 
bounded horror;  but  its  use  is  rare.     This 
word,  applied  to  an  individual,  bars  every 
door  against  him,  and  cuts  him  off  from  all 
social  intercourse.     This  word  —  the  more 
terrible  since  its  import  is  left  to  the  ima- 
gination —  is  fra-massony    a    conoiptiou    of 
/ranc-nia(fOnf  a  freemason.    A  Christian  of  Le- 
banon believes  that  a  freemason  is  a  horrible 
being,  whose  soul  is  devoted  to  perdition,  and 
who  has  constant  deolings  with  Satan  ;  pos- 
sessing a  thousand  means  of  working  mischief 
even  on  the  faitliful. 

The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  left  an  ex- 
hortation which  the  Christian  church  needs 
no  less  in  this  day  than  it  did  when  it  was 
first  uttered,  —  *Let  us  not  therefore  judge 
one  another  anymore;  but  judge  tliis  rather, 
that  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block,  or  an  oc- 
casion to  fall,  in  his  brother's  way*  (Horn, 
xiv.  10). 

ANDREW  (G.  manfy),  one  of  the  first 
disciples  —  if  not  the  first  —  of  Christ  (Matt, 
iv.  lb.  Mark  i.  16.  John  i.  40),  and  brother 
(whether  younger  or  older  is  not  known)  of 
the  apostle  Peter.  His  native  place  was 
Bethsaida,  on  the  Lake  Gennesareth,  where 
he  with  his  brother  carried  on  the  trade  of 
fishing  (Matt.  iv.  18 ).  Before  he  joined  Jesus, 
he  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist 
(John  i.  iV) — 40).  In  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives, we  find  him  in  constant  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  Savioiur  (John  vi.  8  ;  xii. 
22.  Mark  xiii.  3).  The  Book  of  Acts  merely 
mentions  him  once  (i.  13)  —  a  fact  which, 
with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  may  serve  to 
show,  thut  tlje  accounts  of  the  early  church 
that  have  come  down  to  us  by  no  means 
contain  the  entire  history:  probably  more 
has  been  lost  thun  we  actually  possess.  Tra 
dition  makes  him  travel  as  a  missionary 
into  many  countries,  —  Scythia,  Asia  Minor, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia;  aud,  at 
the  order  of  the  Roman  proconstil,  whose 
wife  and  brother  he  had  converted,  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  at 
Patrffi,  in  Achaia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  on 
a  kind  of  cross,  named,  from  him,  'Saint 
Andrew's  Cross,'  —  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  cut  {cnijc  deciissata). 

"We  here  give  an  engraving  of  the  full  fi- 
gure of  the  apostle  Andrew;  intending  to 
add  one  of  each  of  the  apostles.  These  are 
all  taken  from  the  celebrated  bronze  statues 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  Peter  Vischer,  which 
adorn  the  mausoleum  of  Saint  Sebaldus,  at 


ANQ 

HarrnberK.  The  ori),'inHl-i  »rc  tuti 
iDflieahiRh.  Tlitjuer^miitlebrtwtTnil 
l^iOH  iiDil  inil).  byVisrlirrnmlhisfir 
To  P»oh  (it  ilio  apoBiles  aiime  ilitljnrii 


an  now  lo  spi-uk  bj 
mure  Btiribiitrs  iIibu  o 
Amin-WB  attribute  is  b 


•a  A  NO 

ii  ml.  The  general  caneeption  of  the  !!•• 
brewa  WHS,  tint  Goil  w«e  ■  ooiereigu,  bcUa] 
in   heaven,   Biirroundtd   bj  hii   uigele,  « 

Tied  DH  the  gmenimeol  of  [he  world.  The 
m<\ei  sboiihl,  al  the  Snt,  nmke  k  cuttul 
ili-tinptiou  between  the  Hebrew  lUalath 
(Greek.  Ai/f/elut}  uid  llie  or.linerj  lerm 
'  aiitn-) ;'  for.  tliongh  llie  lotier  is  couneciol 
iu  lueuiiinB  n-itb  Uie  former,  it  represents,  in 
the  nihil)  of  1  modem,  au  idea  diffeieiil  from 
wlmt  .Wihirh  stands  for;  tampriung  DOtions 
■nd  ojiinioiis  tor  vhieh  Hebraism,  to  its  eut; 
purity,  is  by  no  means  respousihle.  Perhap* 
the  riifitinclion  luaj  be  preserved  bj  miu- 
luiinjf  J/u/orA  literally.  —  uamelj,  u  'inn- 
teugvr,' —  and  bj  adhering  to  that  deaignttJOD 
generally. 

The  ereal  idea  of  the  Bible  is,  thai  all 
things  are  of  God;  —  au  idea  which  the 
highest  philoso]>hy  ajiprores,  and  wbieii 
Uie  imeresia  of  pielj,  no  lees  than  the  in- 
atinetive  feelings  of  man's  breast,  require 
and  tteleooie.  Hence,  a  particular  proii 
dence  passes  into  a  general  providence,  in 


rilyi-ai 


le  tliat  Ibe  i 
:iilar,  because  ii  is  imiverstl.  •There 
IS  H  special  iVovidenee  iu  the  fidl  of  a  apar- 
row."  DiitBHoiversalagenryonihepaTtofOoil 
does  nut  exclude  iuatrumeiitscothcrwlM  hu' 
man  acts  woald  be  mere  shows  and  illnaioiu. 
But  if  man,  so  other  beings,  way  be  eoi' 
ployed  in  a  series  of  instrumental  caiuta. 
Thus  tlie  employment  of  messeogera  ia  in 
keeping  with  the  general  plan  of  craaiion 
■nd  pruvideTice,     Man,  and  all  belo*  him, 


By  pnltine  Ingelhrr   tlie   evaiifrelical 

ccunts(Mu(l.iv.lH.    Marki.lU.  Jidini.^:>},  Jiumuaucni 

we  gain  the  Sdlowiiig  view  of  the  call  of  gives  nii  ans« 

Andrew:  —  Being  pir^ent  when  John   the  ia  tlimighi  pn 

Baptist  declnred,  —  'BihoM    the  Lamb   of  after  rising  fn 

Ood,'  and  iimlentauding  this  to  mean  the  berlevs  gnula 

Hesiiah,  Andrew,  as  an  nbcdienl  hearer  of  leaviug  iiiilille 

John.immedialelyfolluwedJesus.     Tliisnas  which  is  betw> 

the  commen cement  of  his  disciplesfaip.     He  in  enusettueuc 

had  paaseil  from  ilie  echuol  of  John  lo  that  against  the  doctrine  oi  angeia. 
of  Jesaa.     lliiving  rereived  and  proclaimed  The  great  object  of  the  Biblical  wrilen 

(lie  Messiah,  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  was  to  speak  of  God  aud  man  in  the  Tela- 

oalling,  in  the  porsiiit  of  which,  on  the  Oal-  tiuus  which  tliey  bear,  and  iu  which  they 

liteau  Lake,  he   received  from  the  Master  ought  lo  stsud,  one  tnwurtls  another.    Henea 

bia  coll  to  the  apostleship,  when  be  gave  up  Qoil  is  the  Creator,  man  the  creature;  Qod 

all,  in  enter  to  co-operate  in  founding  tliB  lite    Sovereign,    man  llie  siibjeel;    God  the 

tingdoni  nfGoil,  Judge,  man  tlie  criminal ;  God  the  Father, 

The  calls  which   onr  Lord   g»e  to  the  man  tbe  son.    Whatever  is  needful  lo  itli 


al^  The  analogy  of  nauire 
in  the  aSinnaiive,  unless  il 
ible  that  the  scale  of  being, 
I  the  zuiiphyte  through  nuni- 
us,  slops  siiiLlenly  at  man, 
with  life  the  iufiuile  vacuum 
1  man  and  God.  There  i^ 
no  antecedent  presumpttou 


lade 

Andrew  hid  received  llie  prcparaloiy  disci  ■ 
pliue  of  John's  instructions,  and  appears  to 
have  naturally  possessed  a  mind  open  lo  tlie 
leceptiou  of  divine  Irtith.  How  interaaling 
to  see  John  uahering  his  own  disciples  into 
IheChrislian  church:  Gemiiue  benevolence 
keeps  the  bosoi 


relations,  is  recorded 
directly  and  repeatedly.  Extraneon*  thing*, 
or  things  bearing  but  slightly  en  tlieaa  tda- 
tiona,  are  either  omilled.  or  parlially  and 
incidentally  introduced.    Aceordiuglj,  while 


tlir  Bible  1 


with  ci 


!  the  c 


d  tlie  heavens  aud  earth,  il  eommn- 
catea  no  information  as  to  the  origin,  or, 
ricdy  siieaking,  a*  to  the  nature  of  Ood'a 
esseugera:  their  eiJateiiCP,  tlieir  attribulea, 
eir  rank  in  creation,  their  agency,  an  all 
leof  a  Hebrew  term  denolilig  oar  ihal     lefllo  beleamediuferentially — ufacMlbar 
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inied — froju  tlip  several  rej^mls. 
»  «lepr«v  of  cHrtaiiiiy  ret;Hniin{>; 
liat  whii'li  attendH  on  tlie  gnat 
glon;  ami  lieiice  the  hnpro{>rR'ty 
Da  on  the  subjp«>t.  At  a  Inter 
1  orieutal  philo!4u]))iy  came  to 
I  forming  aiid  coloiiriui;  opinions 
*y  the  descendants  of  Ahriihani, 

of  angels  wiis  reuilered  hoth 
and  more  deiiuite;  losing,  how- 
ibUity  und  acceptablencHS,  what 
magnitude. 

with  the  view  just  taken,  we  find 
Ued  by  the  term  mexsrntfer  or 
opliets  (Hatr.  i.  J 3.  Mai.  lii.  I) 
Mai.  ii.  7.    Krcles.  v.  0 ),  in  con- 

tlieir  liuving  a  <livine  ollice  to 
ven  the  entire  people  of  Israel, 

Mt  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
md  dithi:>iug  tlie  doctrine  of 
unity,    is   described   under    the 

A  mebsenger  or  angel  in  I^a. 

iption  of  the  Almighty,  to  which 
tn  the  Hebrew  muse  was  erjual 
llie  fire  and  wind  are  set  forth 
miiiisters  of  Ood :  — 

!th  the  wlndit  h{A  mesnengcrs ; 
bag  fire  Ida  miiiiaters.' 

148th  Psalni  offers  a  beautiful 
)f  the  wny  in  whieh  the  Hebrews 
I  personified  ail  nature  —  setting 
put  as  a  living  servant  of  the 
ding  Mind. 

Htrong  tendency  to  make  all 
8  lower  sphere  live,  the  Israel- 
le  likely  to  leave  unpeopled  the 
gions  of  the  unknown;  nor  would 
How  them  to  he  content  with  the 
inickening,  and  barren  concep- 
1  who  merely  dwelt  above,  with- 
commerce  with  man ;  nor  would 
*e  which  entei's  for  so  large  a 
tme  piety,  permit  them  to  thhik 
iMior  himself  incessantly  inter- 
Qiidane  and  human  nfi'airs.  A 
t  was  necessary  —  an  idea  which 

into  harmony  the  piety  which 
an  In  all,  and  tlie  reverence 
erred  bis  majesty  unsullied, 
conception  of  messengers  of  a 
IT  of  existence ;  —  beings  who 
onote  than  man  from  the  Crea- 
ed  with  nobler  faculties,  more 
I  wisdom  —  in  some  sense,  spi- 
IpB  less  strongly  botmd  to  the 
dons  of  material  life,  and  able, 
J  die  goodness  of  their  nature, 
he  execution  of  the  divine  be- 
nder suitable  aid  to  men,  and 
lem  a  knowledge  of  tlie  will  of 
L  xiT.  1 7, 20 ;  xix.  27 ).  Though, 
I  with  the  great  source  of  per- 
•e  beings  were  not  free  from 
IT.  18),  yet,  in  consequence  o! 
■piiitiial  endowments,  they  are 


term«  d  *holy,'  *  saints'  (Job  v.  1.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7. 
Matt.  XXV.  31.  Mark  viii.  JiS.  Luke  ix.  5^0), 
and  *  bons  of  God'  (JoW  ii.  1.  Ph.  Ixxxix. 0), 
anil,  pmbttbly,  even  *  gods  '  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  1). 
The  last  pubi  age  — 

'  God  Htandcth  in  the  nKScmhIy  of  the  mighty; 
lie  Judgcth  among  the  goila  ' — 

illustrates  the  general  idea  of  an  august 
oriental  court,  in  which  tlie  monarch  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  counsellors  and  servants 
(I  Kings  xxii.  10.  Job  i.  U);  who,  being 
hotts  in  number,  worship  around  his  throne, 
hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word,  and 
execute  his  commandments,  —  since  they 
excel  in  strength  (Ps.  ciii.  11) — 21). 

Having  given  the  general  id4*a,  we  leave 
particulars  for  the  reader's  own  study;  add- 
mg,  however,  one  or  two  remarks:  —  ^Ve 
must  carefully  distinguish  beiwecu  the  lie- 
brew  and  tlie  Jewi^h  conception  on  lliis  sub- 
ject—  the  old  tiew  which  has  now  been  tH 
forth,  tuid  the  new  doctrine  as  imported  into 
Ju<laism  after  the  exile,  from  the  Zorou»ter- 
Chalduic  philosophy.  From  the  latter  nror^e 
the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  angi-ls 
—  their  qualities,  functions,  rank,  names; 
forming  a  celestial  and  demoniacal  hierarchy  ; 
becoming  a  sort  of  Judoicol  polytheii^m  ;  and, 
like  all  polytheisms,  interfering  with  the  duo 
recoimitiou  of  the  sole  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  tho  universe. 

The  reference  to  the  celestial  hierarchy,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  sparing  and  occa- 
sional. Paul  speaks  of  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus  (i  Thess.  iv.  10)  as  taking  place 
with  *  u  voice  of  an  archangel'  (so  the  words 
mil  in  tlie  Greek);  which  may  mean  an 
angelic,  that  is,  a  celestial  voice,  —  teaching 
notliing  as  to  the  existence  of  archangels, 
except  the  general  spread  of  a  belief  therein. 
An  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  Joseph, 
Mary's  husband;  also  to  Mary  herself,  as 
well  as  to  Elizabeth  (Matt.  i.  20;  comp. 
Luke  i.  11, 19, 20).  In  Luke  i.  10,  the  angel 
thus  announces  himself,  —  *I  am  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God;'  —  words 
which  may  aid  us  toward  a  right  conception 
of  our  Lord's  language  in  Matt,  xviit.  10, 
where,  of  little  children,  he  says  —  *  Their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven.'  As  with  Gabriel 
it  was  a  token  of  very  high  rank  and  dignity 
to  stand  before  the  face  of  God,  so  the  high- 
est members  of  the  heavenly  host  —  those, 
that  is,  who  were  constantly  before  the  throne 
of  Gwl,  serving  him  day  and  night  —  had 
the  office  of  guarding,  protecting,  and  guid- 
ing the  yoting ;  —  a  very  impressive  and 
beautiful  way  of  describing,  especially  to 
the  Jewish  mind,  God's  peculiar  care  and 
kind  providence  over  the  young:  comp.  Ps. 
xxxiv.  7.    Gen.  xxx.  1,  2. 

ANISE  (a  Greek  word  m  English  letters), 
an  odorous  plant,  not  unlike  fennel.  Its 
fruit  is  employed  medicinally  as  a  carmina- 
tive.    It  was  fonnerl)  uacd  ^ot  CQTi^\xn«ii\A, 
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or  seasoning.  With  the  Greeks,  it  was  a 
coarse  common  article  of  food,  such  as 
garlio  now ;  wlience,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  it 
is  spoken  of,  together  wit}i  mint  and  cum- 
min,  as  a  nearly  worthless  thing,  on  which 
the  Pharisees  were  careful  to  pay  tithes, 
wliDe  tliey  neglected  '  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law, — judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith/ 

ANNAS  (H.),  a  Jewish  high  priest,  in  whose 
period  of  olBce,  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A.D.  28,  the  word  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  iii.  1  and  2,  came  to  John  the 
Baptist     Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  2.  1)  in- 
forms us,  that  CjTeuius,  the  imperial  repre- 
sentative in  Judea,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
after  Csesar's  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium 
(A.D.  6  or  7),  having  deprived  Joazar  of  the 
high   priesthood,    appointed   to   that  office 
Annas,  who  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Seth. 
The  office  was  held  by  Annas  till  tlie  death 
of  Augustus    (A.D.  13),  whose  successor, 
Tiberius,  sent  (A.D.  14)  Rufus  to  be  procu- 
rator of  Judea.     Rufus  appointed,  in  place  of 
Annas,  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  who  in  a  lit- 
tle while  was  forced  (A.D.  15)  to  give  place 
to  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas.     After  one  year  of 
office,  Eleazar  was  replaced  by  Simon,  son 
of  Camithus,  who,  in  his  turn,  was,  in  a 
twelvemontli,  superseded  by  Joseph  Caiaphas, 
son  in-law  of  Annas.     The  latter  remained 
in  office  till  A.D.  3(5,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Luke  in  conjunction  with  Annas.     The  fol- 
lowing, then,   are    the    high  priests  from 
Annas  to  Caiaphas :  — 


Annas ...  A.D.    7 

lAhmael 14 

Eleazar 15 


Simon .... 
Caiaphas 


A.D.  16 


3G5 


Now,  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius  was  A.D.  2fl  : 
thus,  then,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  high 
priests  mentioned  by  Luke  was  in  tlie  office; 
for  he  held  tliat  office  from  A.D.  17  to  36. 
But  Luke  affirms  that  Annas  was  high  priest 
as  well.  Now,  tliat  Annas  was  alive,  and  in 
a  public  recognised  office,  after  A.D.  28,  is 
clear  from  the  fact,  that  Jesus  was  first  led 
to  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  his  son-in-law 
Caiaphas  (John  xviii.  13,  24) ;  whence  we 
learn  that  Annas  had  high,  if  not  supreme, 
power.  But  it  was  customary  for  those  who 
had  held  the  office  of  high  priest  to  retain 
the  title.  Indeed,  they  acted  conjointly  with 
the  reigning  high  priest,  —  8er\'ing  as  Ids 
substitute  and  representative,  and  combining 
with  himself  to  form  the  coimcil  of  state  or 
cabinet, — whence  it  is  that  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas are  mentioned  conjointly  by  Luke.  The 
three  intervening  high  priests  are  not  named 
by  the  evangelist,  probably  because  he  con- 
sidered it  enough  to  mention  the  two  extreme 
ones,  since  tlie  others  were  of  less  considera- 
tion, their  period  of  office  being  very  short ; 
or  because  they  were  dead. 

Five  sons  of  Annas  came  to  the  dignity  of 
high  priest;  the  last  of  whom,  says  Jose- 
phus, 'was  bold,   and  very  insolent.     He 


assembled  tlie  Sanhedrim  of  judges,  and 
brought  before  tliem  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
who  was  called  Christ,  whose  (the  brother's) 
name  was  James,  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  when  he  had  formed  an  accu- 
sation against  them,  as  breakers  of  the  law, 
he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned'  (Antiq.  xx. 
0.  1).  This  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
tlie  historical  truth  of  Christianity ;  the  ra- 
ther, as  it  falls  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was 
not  a  Christian,  inadvertently  and  ei»  paS' 
Mtit.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
Laidner,  and  oUier  *  learned  men,  of  good 
judgment,'  have,  probably  without  sufficient 
reason,  pronounced  this  passage  an  interpo- 
lation. 

The  reader  will  have  seen  that  the  offlee 
of  high  priest  was  now  not  hereditary,  nor 
for  life,  but  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of 
the  Roman  officers.  Indeed,  in  the  seventy 
years  which  preceded  the  destruction  of  Je- 
nisalem,  there  were  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  high  priests,  only  one  of  whom  retained 
the  office  till  his  death. 

ANOINTING  (L.  oiling),  a  custom  which 
was,  and  is  still,  spread  throughout  the  East, 
of  pouring  or  rubbing  scented  oils  on  per- 
sons, in  token  of  respect  or  gratitude.  There 
is  a  close  resemblance  in  regard  to  customs 
of  anointing  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hebrews:  the  latter  appear  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  former;  and  therefore  a 
brief  statement  of  some  usages  among  the 
Egyptians,  will  throw  light  on  the  practices 
of  tlio  Hebrews. 

Anointing  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
ceremony  used  at  the  coronation  of  a  king. 
The  sculptures  represent  the  deities  them- 
selves officiating  on  tlie  occasion,  and  thus 
convey  an  exalted  notion  of  the  esteem  in 
which  monarchy  was  held  in  Egypt  But, 
whetlier  anointed  by  gods,  or  their  vicars,  the 
priests,  a  duly  appointed  king  was  honoured 
with  the  title,  —  *  the  anointed  of  the  gods.* 
With  the  Egyptians  as  witli  the  Jews  (Exod. 
xxviii.  41),  the  investiture  to  any  sacred 
office,  as  Uiat  of  king  or  priest,  was  con- 
firmed by  anointing;  and,  as  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  mentions  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
oil  upon  the  head  of  the  high  priest  after 
he  had  put  on  his  entire  dress,  so  the  Egyp- 
tians represent  the  anointuig  of  tlieir  priests 
and  kings,  after  they  were  attired  in  their 
robes,  wiUi  the  cap  and  crown  on  their 
head.  The  Egyptians  anointed  also  the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods.  Anointing  was,  moreover, 
the  ordinary  token  of  welcome  to  guests ; 
and,  in  Egypt  no  less  tlian  in  Judea,  the 
expression  —  *  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
gladness,*  was  fully  understood.  A  servant 
attended  every  guest,  and,  when  he  had 
seated  himself,  anointed  his  head.  This 
was  one  of  the  chief  tokens  of  welcome. 
The  ointment  was  sweet-scented.  The 
Egyptians  were  very  partial  to  the  use  of 
this  luxury.      The   odorous  oil  wms   OOA- 
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t*ined  sometimes  in  an  alabaster,  some- 
timed  in  a  porcelain  rase;  and  so  strung 
was  the  odour,  tliat  it  has  been  known  to 
retain  its  scent  for  beverul  huudrcil  years. 
One  of  the  alabai^ter  vases  in  the  museum 
at  Alnwick  Castle  holds  some  of  this  ancient 
ointment,  which  is  said  to  retain  its  o'lour, 
though  it  is  now  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sanil  Tears  old.  Nor  was  anointing  confined 
to  the'liTing :  the  dead  were  anointed,  iu  affec- 
tionate remembrance  and  regret,  by  bereaved 
sunrivors.  The  head  even  of  the  bandaged 
mummy,  and  the  case  which  contained  it, 
were  anointed  with  oils  and  precious  oint- 
ments. 

The  custom  of  anointing  seems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  consideratious  connected  with 
health  and  comfort ;  for.  in  hot  climates,  the 
evaporation  from  tlie  body  is  so  great  as  to 
be  offensive,  requiring  to  be  counteracted 
by  sweet-smelling  odours,  and  sometimes 
proves  so  excessive  as  to  make  the  skin  in- 
juriously dry,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
inrtensible  perspiration,  rendering  some  lu- 
bricating substance  both  useful  and  pleasant 
Pleasure  and  utility  were  in  this,  as  in  otlier 
cases,  recommended  by  the  sanctions  of 
religion,  as  well  as  honoured  by  the  obser- 
vances of  private  life.  Hence,  agreeable 
images  are  in  Scripture  borrowed  from  the 
pra^'tices  of  anointing.  It  was  no  small 
pleasure  that  these  communicated.  —  'Oint- 
ment and  i>erfume  rejoice  die  heart'  (Prov. 
xxviL  9).  Brides,  after  having  been  washed, 
were  anointe<l  (Ezek.  xvi.  0).  It  was  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  part  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  person  for  rare  and  great 
occasions  (Ruth  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  xiv.  2). 
Anointing  was  accounted  among  the  high- 
est luxuries  with  the  Jews,  if  it  was  not  dso 
reckoned  among  the  necessaries  of  life : 
hence  it  is  set  in  comparison  even  with  '  a 
good  name*  (Kccles.  viL  1).  As  being  a 
source  of  enjoyment,  anointing  was  omitted 
during  a  season  of  mourning,  but  gone 
dirongh  as  soon  as  ever  the  grief  had  come 
to  an  end  (2  Sam.  xii.  20 ;  xiv.  2.  Dan. 
s.  3).  It  was  customary  to  anoint  the  beard, 
the  hair  of  the  head,  the  limbs,  especially 
the  face ;  also  the  clothes  and  the  bed ;  and, 
when  the  intention  was  to  show  to  any  one 
a  distingnished  mark  of  respect,  the  feet  were 
anointed.  The  sick  were  anointed  in  the  hope 
of  their  being  thns  restored  to  health  (James 
V.  14).  Sought  for  as  a  medicine,  anoint- 
ing was  also  regarded  as  a  protection :  hence 
shields  were  anointed  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Coq>se8 
were  also  subjected  to  anointing.  Priests, 
prophets,  and  kings,  were  consecrated  to 
their  office  by  anointing ;  and  even  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  anointed  before  they  were  used. 

The  anointing  oil  was  sometimes  simple, 
sometimes  compound.  Olive-oil,  spikenard, 
mynh,  cassia,  &c.  were  employed.  The 
ridier   preparations   were  very  costly,  and 


enjoyed  by  only  tlie  rich  and  luxurious 
(Amos  vi.  0).  Princes  had,  as  wardrobes, 
so  repositories  of  prepared  unguents  (Isa. 
xxxLX.  2).  These  oils  were  a  regular  article 
of  trade,  held  and  sold  in  vases,  —  alabaster 
boxes,  —  which  were  well  lilted  to  preserve 
the  odour.  The  i)reparing  of  these  unguents 
required  much  skill,  and  became  tlie  work 
of  a  special  class  (Exod.  xxx.  20, 35.  Eccles. 
X.  1.  Neh.  iii.  b).  A  very  precious  oil  — 
the  holv  oil  —  was  used  in  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  might  not  be  put  to  any 
ordinary  purposes  (Kxod.  xxx.  22,  seq,; 
XXXV.  l.*);    xxxvii.  29.    Niunb.  iv.  16). 

ANON  (T.  in  one  moment)  is  equivalent 
to  the  common  words  immediatrlyy  instantly. 
The  Greek  orighial  corresponds  with  our 
directly^  and  is  translated  by  straightway, 
forthwith^  immediately;  but,  iu  Mark  i.  30, 
by  this  word  anon.  When  *  ever'  is  pretixed, 
as  '  ever  and  anon,'  or  *  anon '  is  repeated,  tlie 
meaning  is,  now  and  then,  or  now  —  now, 
or  from  time  to  time. 

*  Have  ye  scon  tho  momliig  sky, 
When  tbo  dawn  prerailhi  on  high; 
"When,  anon,  »ome  purple  ray 
Gives  a  Kampli*  of  the  <lay; 
When,  anon,  the  lark  on  wing 
Strives  to  soar,  and  strains  to  sing  ?  * 

Phillips. 

ANTICHRIST  (O.  opposed  to  Christ),  any 
power  or  influence  which  subverts  the  aims 
of  Christ.  Such  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  term, 
according  to  its  etymolog)-.  Its  specific 
scriptural  application  may  be  learned  from 
the  instances  in  which  it  is  applied.  Its  use 
is  confined  to  two  KpisUes  of  John.  In  the 
first  (ii.  IH),  it  is  declared,  tliat,  even  then, 
there  were  many  antichrists  prevalent;  and 
their  existence  is  given  as  a  proof  of  tlie 
near  approach  of  tlie  expected  second  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  The  train  of  tlioiight 
which  the  writer  pursues,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion,  tliat  these  antichrists  were  — 
the  love  of  die  wurld,  and  the  things  that 
were  in  the  world ;  which,  as  comprising  low, 
sensual  affections,  as  well  as  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, was,  in  agreement  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  incompatible  with  the 
love  of  tlie  Father,  and  tlie  service  of  his 
Son.  Accordingly,  the  apostle,  in  the  twenty- 
second  verse,  expressly  declares  antichrist 
to  be  the  denial  of  the  Father  and  tlie  Son ; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  renunciation  of 
Christiaiiitv.  This  is  confirmed  hv  tlie  third 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where  antichrist 
is  defined  to  be  every  spirit  that  cmifessoth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh ;  in 
which,  reference  seems  to  be  mode  sjM.'cially 
to  that  theorising  spirit,  which,  arisnig  ut  an 
early  period,  asserted  tliat  Jesus  was  a  man 
in  appearance  only,  un<l  gave  occasion  even- 
tually to  some  forms  of  the  religious  philoso- 
phy which  bore  the  name  of  Gnosticism,  —  so 
early  did  '  the  rudiments  of  this  world '  begin 
to  corrupt  the  pure  doctrine  of  hea^'en.    The 
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same  influence  is  rf.'prdvnl  in  tb**  s<.'ventli 
Terse  of  John's  Herond  Letter;  wlicn;  tliost! 
wijo  deny  Ihiit  Jc'sus  Christ  is  oonio  in  ihe 
flesh  nre  ilesiguuKMl  *  (hceixors  and  unii- 
cbrists.'  TliHV  arc  siiid  to  he  unuicrou^;  as 
were  the  orij^iitutorH  und  puirons  of  the 
Guo»iic  i)hil(»8ophy. 

'Ihe  very  term  (inosticism  exliihils  the 
orij^iu  of  these  errors.  It  sip^iihes  knowin(f ; 
and  ity  followers  were  persons  wliose  aim 
and  boast  it  was  to  know  every  ihinj?  in  a 
deeper  sen^e  than  iweluticm  liad  disc]o!>ed, 
or  ordinaiy  C'liristians  cnuid  attain  to,  Tlie 
Gnostics  were  id»»hiter>  r)f  tlie  iiitcihct.  Tliey 
strove  to  fatiiont  tlie  deep  things  of  (iorl. 
Tliev  were  not  ennti-nt  to  rrcoivu  (iod's  triith 
aH  made  known  hy  his  Son,  tndess  they 
could  briuf?  it  into  aecorditnce  with  their 
pnM'ouecptii»n>,  and  make  it  aiisvierahle  to 
their  philosoj)hieal  pnteesses  and  thet>i'em3. 
FjK-ts  were  unacceptable  till  they  were  con- 
formed to  theory:  the  g(»>^pel  unist  bend  to 
the  world.  Even  Oothe  has  disallowed  tiiis 
spirit: — 

*  How  ?  when  ?  and  where  ?   The  Gods  gire  no 
reply ; 
Keep  to  becnttsfj  and  never  ask  the  why.' 

ANTIOCH  (G.  resistance )f  a  large  and  fa- 
mous Syrian  city,  lying  on  tlie  river  Oroules, 
at  tlie  northern  extremity  of  Mons  Casiui«, 
towards  the  north  end  of  tlie  line  of  coast 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  place  wjls  founded 
by  tlie  NeoSvrian  kinu:,  Selfuens  Nieator, 
800  A.(.'.  and  was  enlarf^^'d  by  some  of  his 
successors.  In  llie  (.'liristian  perii.-d,  it  bore 
the  name  al^o  of  Theopoii.*.  It  was  ilie  re- 
sidence of  the  Syrian  kin<;s,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  tlie  lloman  proconsuls  of  Syria. 
In  the  time  of  its  chief  prosperity,  it  was  so 
large  and  celebrated  as  to  be  accounted  the 
third  city  in  the  world  —  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria having  tlie  preference.  ]Mtiny  Jews 
were  settled  in  it,  who  were  under  a  kind  of 
president.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  repiita- 
tiOQ  of  being  given  to  self-indulgence.  In 
its  vicinity  was  a  celebrated  laurel  grove, 
denominated  Daphne,  sacred  to  Apt*lio  ;  also 
seven  mineral  baths,  which  ])oint  to  tlie  V(d- 
caiiio  nature  of  the  place:  indeed,  in  l^^'-i'^, 
an  earthquake  there  destroyed  .')(mM)  per'-ons. 
The  place  (now  called  Antakia)  lies  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  about  ten  miles 
long  and  live  broatl,  through  which  tuns  the 
Orontes,  from  the  mouth  of  which  the  city 
is  distant  twenty-three  miles.  It  lies  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  Jemsaletn.  'i  he 
climate  is  pleasant  and  good.  The  present 
place  does  not  cover  more  than  a  third  ])art 
of  the  space  occupied  by  tlie  ancient  city. 
The  gate  which  leatls  to  Aleppo  still  bears 
the  name  of  Paul.  Among  the  Moslem 
monuments,  the  highly  reverenced  irrjive  of 
Josepli,  Mary's  husband,  is  worthy  of  noticp. 
The  place  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.     Here  the  disciples  of  (  hribi 


were  first  called  Christians;  and  a  numerous 
church  wa:^  formed  h^re,  consisting  of  con- 
veits  fnmi  ileatheuism  and  Judaism  (Acts 
xi.  iU — "iti).  Tlieir  pretbytcrwas  Barnabas, 
who  was  sent  thither  by  the  mother  church 
ifi  Jeni-aleni.  Barnabas  and  I'aul — who 
also  re:i;i<le<l  in  Antioch  some  time  —  made 
from  this  place  several  missionary  journeys, 
in  order  to  spread  the  gospel  in  Asia  Minor, 
close  on  which  Anti(M'h  lay,  returning  to  that 
place  from  time  to  time  (Arts  xi.  10 — ^26; 
xiii.   I,  scff.;    xiv.  lU,  «f 7.  ,*    xv.  35;    zviii. 

Till  re  was  another  Antioch,  called  *An- 
tioeh  in  I'isidia'  (Acts  xiii.  14).  Pisidia 
was  in  A>ia  Minor,  lying  between  Pampbylia 
(which  ran  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
to  the  north-we^t  of  t'ji)rus)  and  Isauria, 
on  t]ie  n(»rtheni  side  of  Taurus  Mons.  This 
Antioch,  originally  a  free  city,  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  was  raised, 
by  the  name  of  Ciesarea,  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  the  province.  Paul  went  tliither  on  his 
first  jouniey,  together  with  Barnabas,  and, 
preaching  the  gospel  with  earnest  eloquence, 
founded  in  Antioch  a  Christian  church.  The 
Jews,  however,  raised  tlie  city  against  the 
apostles,  who  were,  in  consequence,  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  place  (Acts  xiii.  14,  tea, 
00.   -4  Tim.  iii.  11). 

ANTIOCH  US  (G.  opponent),  the  name 
borne  by  thirteen  princes  who  ruled  over 
Syria  from  B.C.  014  to  B.C.  04.  They  are 
generally  known  in  historj-  by  the  name  of  the 
Seleucidie.  Their  kingdom  eventually  sank 
into  the  empire  of  Rome.  There  are  allu- 
sions in  Scripture,  and  in  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha,  to  some  of  tliese  rulers ;  on 
which  accomit  we  here  give  a  few  leading 
facts  concerning  them. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  misnamed  the 
Great,  hih  learling  generals  proceeded  to  se- 
cure, each  f(>r  himself,  Mich  a  portion  of  his 
m«-ter's  emjiire,  luid  of  tlie  world  at  large,  as 
he  conhl  seize  and  retain.  Ptolemy  took  pos- 
ses8i<^n  of  Egypt,  and  became  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty.  Seleucus,  another  general,  made 
himself  master  of  large  portions  of  Asia. 
Throwing  himself  into  his  ancient  satrapy 
of  Babylbn,  he  defeated  the  Medo-Persian 
troo])s,  in  the  year  B.C.  312 ;  whence  is  dated 
what,  in  Grecian  history,  is  termed  the  era 
of  the  Seleuciihe.  Supported  by  the  conse- 
quences of  this  victory,  he  soon  became  mas- 
ter of  the  vast  countries  which  are  bounded 
by  the  rivers  Oxus,  Indus,  and  Euphrates; 
an<l,  reviving  Alexander's  idea  of  a  universal 
empire,  he  invaded  India,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Ganges.  Eventually,  he  made 
Syria  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  An- 
tioch the  capital  of  his  widely  extended 
dominions,  in  the  madness  of  his  ambition, 
he  turned  his  desire  of  conquest  westward, 
and,  invading  Europe,  was  assassinated. 

Antioclms  I.  snniamed  Soter  (savioor), 
the    son    of   Seleucus,    was    his    sucoessot 
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(27fl — ridO,  A.C.).  He  is  not  meiitioued  in 
Holy  Writ ;  nor  is  any  one  of  ihe  Seleucidae 
fin>m  Antiochus  VIll.  to  Antioclius  Xlll.  the 
Utt«r  of  whom  was  a  contemporary  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  last  of  the  race.  Tlie  other  six 
(from  Antiochus  II.  to  .Vutiochus  VII.)  are 
alluded  to  either  in  tlie  prophecies  of  Daniel 
or  in  the  Maccabees,  and  must,  from  their 
position,  as  well  as  their  power,  have  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  over  Jewish  affairs. 

Antiochus  II.  (260—240,  A.C.)  son  and 
siicce^sor  of  Antiochus  I.  bore  the  surname 
of  Ottd,  which,  to  the  ears  of  a  Christian, 
nmmis  a  shockingly  offensive  title,  but  which 
may  serve  to  show  tlie  reader,  that  tlie  word, 
auuiug  heathen  people,  had  no  very  sacred 
or  lofty  import.  He  carried  on  the  war  with 
Pti)leuiy  Philadftlphus  of  Egy])t,  which  he  had 
rpceivetl  firom  his  father,  which  proved  dila- 
tory and  prejudicial,  and  which  he  was  glad 
to  ii^rmiuate  by  marrying  Berenice,  daughter 
of  his  opponent ;  repudiating,  for  that  pur- 
pose, ki«»  wife  Laodice,  and  giving  prefer- 
eiice  over  her  son  to  the  first-bom  pf  the 
nr  w  esjmusals.  Within  two  years,  however, 
Pioleuiy  dies,  when  Laodice  is  recalled,  her 
Sim  rciuMtaied  in  his  rights,  and  Berenice 
ajiil  her  sou  basely  murdered  at  Daphne, 
not  far  from  Aiitioch.  Laodice,  however, 
ntuldnot  forget  the  faithlessness  of  herhus- 
b-uid,  whom  she  put  to  death  by  poison. 
Tii>**^  are  some  of  the  frightful  instances  of 
villainy  and  revenge  which  darken  the  page 
of  Uisiiory,  and  make  the  study  of  it  at  least  of 
a  di>ubtful  tendency,  except  to  well-prepared 
niimLs  (Dan.  ii.  43;  xi.  0). 

A:iti<>ohns  III.  sumamed  /Ae  Great  (220 — 
1*<~,  A.C).  was  brother  and  successor  of  Seleu- 
ciis  III.  grandson  of  the  preceding  monarch. 
His  rei^u  iiifircted  considerably  the  relations 
of  i'ale.stiue,  and  therefore  is  not  passed  in  si- 
lence {Dan.  xi.  10 — 10).  llie  soft  and  hixu- 
riiMis  character  of  die  sovereign  of  EgM)!, 
rtolciuy  Philopater  ^ father-lover),  awakened 
in  Auti<»chii£»  the  thoughtof  undertaking  a  war 
avaiiiHt  him.  Fortune  at  first  favoured  him. 
Being,  h<iwever,  beaten  at  Raphia,  near 
Ga/a,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Ccele- 
Syria,  Phopnicia,  and  Palestine.  These  he 
trird  in  vain  to  recover ;  but,  as  the  result 
of  his  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
Arnaces  II.  as  king  of  Parthia  and  Ilyrcania. 
On  Lis  return  from  this  Expedition,  which 
bail  taken  him  to  the  borders  of  India,  and 
procnrvd  him  the  false  title  of  Oreatf  he 
found  the  state  of  things  in  Egypt  so  altered 
as  to  think  it  safe  to  rentnre  on  another  war 
agaiiMt  that  country,  in  which  he  recovered 
liis  lost  dominions  in  Syria.  The  Romans 
DOW  undertook  the  guardianship  of  the  lH)y- 
mler  of  Egypt;  but  Antiochus  held  his 
gronnd.  The  latter  made  mu  exin^ditiou 
into  iVaia  Minor,  during  which  his  own  do- 
miiiious  iit  Syria  were  invaded  by  the  I'gyp- 
tian  general  Scopas,  who  reconquennl  the 
Atxj^^  Uiids,  which,  however,  again  feU 


under  the  power  of  Antiochus;  Scopas  being 
vanqnif^hed.  In  order  to  keep  tlie  Romans 
from  interfering,  Antiochus  betrotlied  liis 
daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  king  of  Eg}|»r, 
Ptolemy  EpiphaiiPH,  agreeing  to  give  as  her 
portion  the  contested  provinces.  The  age 
of  the  parties  p(»9tponed  the  marriage,  wliicli, 
however,  took  place  ;  wjjcn  Aniiochu:^,  by 
his  conduct,  brought  himself  into  open  eol- 
litsion  with  the  Romans,  and,  neglecting  the 
advice  of  the  Carthaginian  Hauuibal,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  whs  sorely 
beatfii ;  tDl  at  hist,  bt'ing  totally  overihrcnm, 
he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  conquerors,  who 
deprived  him  of  the  fjreater  part  of  his  do- 
minions. He  soon  after  perished  in  a  popu- 
lar tumult  He  acted  in  a  friendly  nunmer 
towards  the  Jews.  He  was  followed  by 
Seleucus  IV.,  Philopater,  and  tlieu  by  An- 
tiochus Epipliaues. 

Antiochus  IV.  took  the  surname  of  Evi pho- 
nes (illustrious),  which  his  conduct  caused 
the  men  of  his  day  to  change  into  that  of 
E/timnius  (madman).  Having  been,  dfuing 
twelve  years,  a  hostage  at  Rome,  lie  had 
acquired  tlie  notions  and  manners  whirh  j.re- 
vailcd  in  that  city.  His  brother.  Scleueus  IV. 
anxious  to  have  the  aid  of  Antiorhus,  gave 
in  exchange  for  him  his  own  son  Demetrius. 
While  Antiochus  was  on  his  journey  into 
Syria,  his  brother  was  murdeied,  and  the 
throne  seized  by  Heliodorus,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled, and  took  tlie  helm  of  state,  175,  A.C. 
(I)au.  xi.  21). 

The  chief  instance  of  his  folly  was  the 
war  which  he  undertook  against  religious 
hberty.  He  formed  the  insane  project  of 
making  all  his  subjects  think  alike.  In 
order  to  bring  the  Jews  into  agreement  with 
his  heatlien  notions,  he  attempted  to  destioy 
tlieur  religion,  and,  by  his  illiberality,  raised 
up  against  himself  the  most  detei mined  re- 
sistance, not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  Persia 
(Dan.  xi.  20 — 15 ;  vii.  8,  20—20).  A  crowd 
of  patriots,  however,  united  themselves  under 
the  Asmoiieean  Matthias,  and,  after  his  death, 
under  the  heroic  Judas  Maccaboeus;  and, 
after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  wrested 
tlieir  liberty  from  the  hands  of  Antiochus, 
who  soon  after  died  in  Persia,  leaving  to  the 
Jews  the  reinembranoe  of  an  outrageous  ty- 
rant (Dan.  xi.  27.  1  Mace.  i. — iv.  Dan.ix«  24. 
1  Mace.  vi.  1.   2  Mace.  ix.). 

Antiochus  V.,  Eupator,  succeeded  (16^ 
A.C.)  his  father;  being  a  mere  boy,  iwder 
guardianship.  He  immediately  made  war 
on  Judea  (1  Mace.  vi.  2  Mace,  xiii.),  but 
was  crimpelled,  by  the  state  of  his  domi- 
nions, to  come  to  a  peace  with  the  Jews. 
In  tiie  following  year  he  was  dethroned,  and 
put  to  death  by  Dem oti  ins,  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopat*-r,  who  had  escaped  from  Rome. 

Antiochus  VI.  —  sumamed,  in  Josephus, 
Gudy  and,  on  coins,  illustrious  Bacchus — was 
sou  of  Alexander  Bulas,  who  had  slain  De- 
metrius in   battle,  having  personated    the 
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uiifortunate  Eupator,  in  wbicli  fraud  he  met 
with  support  from  tlie  Jews  aiul  the  Romans. 
Autlochus  manifested  a  frieudiy  disposition 
towards  the  Jews,  and  treated  favourably  the 
Maccabees,  Jonathan  and  Simon  (1  Mace, 
zi.  57),  who,  in  return,  conquered  for  him 
all  tlio  country  up  to  Damascus,  and  ren- 
dered him  other  important  Berviccs  (1  Mocc. 
xi.  00;  xiL  24).  The  young  prince,  how- 
ever, soon  suffered  death  at  tlie  hands  of 
hia  fatlier*s  servant,  Tr>'plion,  by  whom  he 
Lad  been  put  on  the  throne,  and  by  whom 
he  was  succeeded. 

Antiochus  VI 1.  sumamed  Sidetes  (stany), 
ascended  tlie  tlirone,  having  overtlirowu 
Tryphon.  At  tlie  first  he  made  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Jewish  prince  Simon: 
soon,  however,  he  imposed  on  Simon  severe 
conditions;  and,  wlien  the  latter  did  not  suf- 
ficiently observe  them,  he  sent  a  general  into 
Judea,  who  was  beaten  by  Simon's  son 
(1  Mace.  XT.  xvi.).  Not  long  after,  Antio- 
chus himself  invaded  Palestine,  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  and  was  near  taking  it  by 
storm,  when  he  desisted,  probably  Oirough 
fear  of  the  Romans,  wlio  were  too  jealous  to 
allow  auv  rival  near  tlie  throne  of  their 
power.  lie  accoriliu}?ly  concluded  a  peace 
with  John  Ilyrcauus;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  Antiochus  ma<le  an  expedition  against 
the  Partliians,  which  cost  him  his  life  (130, 
A.C). 

This  brief  outline  may  be  accounted  an 
average  specimen  of  the  kind  of  details 
which  constitute  what  passes  under  the  name 
of  history.  It  presents  scarcely  more  than 
one  feature  —  namely,  the  patriotic  conduct 
of  tlie  Jews  imder  the  Asmonaean  princes  or 
Maccabees  —  which  the  lover  of  his  species 
can  regard  witli  satisfaction ;  and  even  here 
he  is  compelled  to  regret  that  force  had  to 
be  resisted  by  force. 

ANTIPATRIS  (G.),  a  city  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  named  after  his  father  Antipas, 
lying  in  Samaria,  in  a  fruitful  valley,  between 
Joppa  an<l  Oaesarea,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  the  road  which  led  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Cffisarea,  and  which  also  led  to  Gali- 
lee. Through  tliis  place  Paul  was  taken 
when  he  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Felix 
at  CflBsarea  (Acts  xxiii.  2G,  scg.). 

ANTIQUITY  {JuJhe  condition  of  being 
old)  is  a  word  which  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Bible  (Isa.  xxiii.  7),  where  it  is  applied  to 
Tyre,  of  which  the  prophet  reproaclifully 
asks,  —  *  Is  this  your  joyous  city,  wliose  an- 
tiquity is  of  ancient  days  ? '  tlius  indirectly 
bearing  testimony  to  the  very  early  origin  of 
Phoenician  civilisation. 

The  antiquities  of  Tyre,  and  other  ancient 
cities  and  nations,  are  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  periods  which  ])assed  awuy  btifore  hist(»ry 
began  to  dawn.  The  tendency  of  recent 
investigations  is  to  throw  back  considerably 
the  age  of  the  world,  and  tlie  origin  of  human 
culture;  wliile  tlie  extravagant  pretensions  to 


antiquity  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  chrono- 
logy, have  for  some  time  been  exploded. 

The  subject  of  antiquities,  limited  to  the 
Bible,  embraces  whatever  relates  to  the  re- 
ligious, political,  social,  and  domestic  life 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  nations  oon- 
nected  with  or  influenced  by  them,  —  eveiy 
thing  which  tends  to  give  form  and  pre*- 
sure  to  the  Israel itish  nation,  from  its 
origin  to  its  destruction,  and  to  the  eaily 
Christian  church.  An  accurate  knowledge 
of  Biblical  antiquities  is  indispensable  to 
a  divine,  ere  he  can  correctly  expound  the 
general  Scriptures  to  others.  Godwyn  well 
remarks,  that  many  are  strangers  to  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  because  they  know  so  little 
of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  if  perused  carefully,  the  intelli- 
gent student  may  gain  infonnation  on  the 
subject  But  much  remains  which  they  do 
not  and  cannot  teach;  for,  like  all  books 
relatmg  to  ancient  times,  they  contain  allu- 
sions, phraseology,  and  modes  of  tlioiight  and 
speech,  which  are  eitlier  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all  understood,  without  light  drawn  from 
other  sources ;  the  more  so  as  the  Hebrews 
were  not  a  literary  people,  and  the  sieved 
penmen  sought  rather  to  correct  errors  than 
to  achieve  intellectual  renown.  Very  little 
infonnation  can  be  extracted  from  heatlicn 
writers,  except  on  geographical  and  kindred 
subjects.  Herodotus  affords  a  little,  which 
may  be  of  service,  in  conjunction  wiili  dis- 
coveries lately  mule  in  Egyptian  antiquities 
—  discoveries  which  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  Biblical  record.  —  7%e  ^ffjfpi  <if 
Herodotus,  by  John  Kenrick^  M.A.  itUi. 
Manners  and  VuUonts  of  the  Ancitnt  JEgyp- 
tiansy  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  1837,  1841. 

The  study  of  Biblical  antiquities  probably 
commenced  on  the  return  from  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  when  the  Israelites  must  have 
found  much  in  their  sacred  writings  which 
was  difficult  to  understand,  though  highly 
interesting  to  their  feeUngs.  The  ideas, 
views,  and  observations,  which  resulted,  were 
taught  by  tlie  Jewish  doctors  for  many  cen- 
turies by  oral  comnumication,  which,  in  its 
course,  was  disfigured  by  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  prejudice.  At  length,  in  the 
second  and  subsequent  centuries,  the  oral 
trailitions  were  committed  to  writing  in  the 
Talmud.  This  source  of  information,  being 
traditionar}',  must,  to  be  of  any  service,  be 
used  with  great  caution. 

Joscphus,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
wrote  two  works.  The  Jewish  War,  and  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews ;  which  contain  vir 
luable  information  in  relation  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions  of  his  own  and  pre- 
vious ages.  The  writings  of  modem  Jews 
present  us  with  no  information  of  value; 
scarcely  any  sound  intellectual  activity  hav- 
ing, till  a  late  period,  existed  among  them. 
Mendelssohn,  liowever,  opened  to  his  fellow- 
believers  a  new  era  of  tliinking  and  writin|^ 
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which  biifl  prepared  the  way  for  many  va- 
Inmfale  prod  actions.  The  good  results  are 
but  jast  beghming  to  appear.  Tlie  revival 
of  letters  was  not  without  its  good  effects  on 
this  subject ;  for  it  led  to  the  study  of  the 
dead  langoages,  till  the  Reformatiou  called 
forth  the  cultivation  of  the  long-neglected 
Hebrew  tongue.  Not,  however,  till  within 
the  last  century,  have  oriental  scholars 
brought  forth  vrorks  displaying  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Christian  antiquities,  which 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  the  pre- 
sent sdranced  state  of  general  scholarship. 

The  study  of  Biblical  antiquities  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  aid  f^om  the  information 
of  weU-informed  travellers  through  eastern 
countries,  particularly  Syria;  who  are  en- 
abled to  gire  a  tolerable  picture  of  what 
tibese  lands  and  their  inhabitants  were  of  old ; 
permanence  being  a  strong  feature  in  tlie  ori- 
ental character.  Many  such  works  have  been 
published :  amongst  the  most  valuable  are, 
—  Skamfs  TravcU  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant j 
and  Harmer't  OhtervatUms  on  various  Pas- 
mget  of  Scripture :  we  must  add  an  invalua- 
ble work  published  by  Professor  Robinson, 
Bihliad  Retearcket  in  Palestine,  1841. 

The  earliest  treatise  expressly  on  this  sub- 
ject in  English  was  written  by  T.  Godwyn, 
B.li.i  —  Mates  and  Aaron;  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastie  Miies  used  by  the  Ancients^  observed, 
ke,  4to,  1614;  a  popular  and  excellent  work, 
which  may  be  still  studied  with  advantage. 
In  172  i — 5,  Thomas  Lewis  wrote  The  Anti 
yttities  of  the  Hebrew  Itepublic  —  an  elaborate 
and  carefully  compiled  treatise.  A  work 
written  in  an  easy  style,  is  a  publication  by 
Dr.  Jennings,  entitled,  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  three  first  Books  of  Godwyn*  s  Moses  and 
Aanm^  1766.  Fleur/s  work  (Dr.  A.  Clarke's 
edition)  on  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites, containing  an  account  of  tlie  pecu- 
liar customs,  lavrs,  policy,  and  religion  of  the 
Israelites,  is  a  pleasing  and  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
English  student  may  find  a  complete  treatise 
on  BihUcal  Antiquities,  by  John  John,  D.D.; 
reprinted,  Oxford,  1836,  and  London,  1841. 
Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  fully  on  tlie 
subject  should  study  the  original,  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  an  abridgment.  A  carefully 
and  well-written  work  may  be  found  in  The 
Antiquitiet  of  the  Jews  from  authentic  sources, 
and  their  Customs  illustrated  by  modem  Tra- 
vels, by  W.  Brown,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo;  London, 
1^20.  A  more  recent  and  valuable  work 
may  be  found  in  Academical  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities,  by  J.  O. 
Palfrey,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo;  Boston  (U.  S.), 
1S40 ;  Wiley  and  Putnam,  London.  Many 
works  on  this  subject  have  been  written 
by  German  theologians:  Helon's  Pihjri- 
wuiye  to  Jerusalem  may  serve  as  a  couiicct- 
tng  link  between  Jewish  and  Christian 
tntiqniKies :  it  presents  a  picture  of  Judaism 
in  £e  eentnry  which  preceded  the  advent 


of  the  Saviour.  The  English  translation, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  is  accompanied  by 
valuable  notes.  The  read<*r  may  consult 
with  advantage  — Some  account  of  the  Writings 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  1835  ;  and  Some  account  of  the 
Writings  and  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr,  by 
the  same ;  Cambridge,  ls20. 

The  first  general  treatise  produced  in  Eng- 
land on  Christian  antiquity  was  by  Joseph 
Bingham,  entitled.  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church.  A  useful  compendium 
has  lately  been  published  in  this  country, 
entitled,  A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle;  London,  Is^O,— 
a  work  written  in  a  liberal  spirit.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  good  manuals  for 
popular  instniction :  —  Carpenter's  Scriptu- 
ral Geography.  Outlines  of  Sacred  History^ 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem;  London,  Parker. 
Manners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture,  with  numerous  illustrations  ;  Lon- 
don, Parker.  The  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  other  Nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  an  excellent  little  work,  published 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Bible  Bio- 
graphy, or  Histories  of  the  principal  Cha- 
racters of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
London,  Parker.  Knights  Sunday  Book, 
by  Dr.  Kitto,  is  a  large  but  very  interesting 
and  well-written  work,  copiously  illustrated 
with  wood  cuts,  maps,  &c.  The  same  author 
has  published  The  History  ofPaltstine,from 
the  Patriarchal  Age ;  Black,  Edinburgh. 

The  sources  of  information  which  Pales- 
tine now  presents  respecting  its  autiquities 
are  various,  and  of  dissimilar  value.  The 
language  that  is  currently  spoken  by  the  na- 
tive population  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  which  was  employed  in  ancient 
times,  and  has  helped  to  preserve  the  names 
of  places,  rendered  the  identification  of  mo- 
dem with  ancient  sites  less  difficult,  and 
generally  has  been  favourable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  line  of  transmission  unbroken 
from  the  remote  past  to  the  present.  Man- 
ners, too,  and  usages,  whether  social,  civil, 
or  religious,  —  the  entire  circle  of  the  outer 
life,  OS  well  as  the  inner  man,  made  up 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires,  —  have, 
in  Palestine,  as  in  otlicr  eastern  countries, 
a  permanency,  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
makes  each  following  age  a  transmitted 
image  of  that  which  has  gone  before ;  and 
so  unites  the  most  distant  generations  toge- 
ther by  the  strong  ties  of  a  family  likeness. 
The  natural  features  of  the  country,  too,  re- 
main unchanged,  and,  in  speaking  the  some 
changeless  language,  bear  evidpuce  on  too 
grand  a  scale  not  to  be  impressive,  and  in 
too  minute  particulars  not  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion, that  these  hill!:<,  mountains,  deserts,  and 
plains,  are  those  that  were  trodden  two  thou- 
sand years  since  b\  the,  fectot  \vVkv  vi\iO  Ocvft^i 
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thing  staiidM  iu  the  position,  and  widi  Oie 
relative  b«^arings,  rc<|nirc(l  l»y  the  narrativi's 
of  the  Bi])lt^.     There,  on  the  east  of  Jem 
8Rletn,  in  its  right  spot,   is  tire   Mount  of 
Olives',  the  quiet  and  favourite  haimt  of  the 
bli'ssed  JesuH  and   his    apostles ;    there  — 
down  on   the  western  side  of  Uiis   mount 
—  is  the  mournful  Garden  of  OetlisewRne, 
Btill  marked  by  its  ancient  olive-trees.    Jeru- 
salem now,  as  of  old,  is  seated  upon  hills, 
with    deej),   winding    ravines    and    distant 
mountains  round  ahotit  it.    Each  important 
place  in  its  vicinity  may  be  yet  traced :  — 
The  dark  vailc  of  Cedrou,  at  the  base  of  Olivet; 
the  ancient  road  to  Bethany,  by  which  tlie 
Saviour  made  his  triumphal  entry,  *  seated 
on  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass;'  the  winding 
foot-path,  by  which  he  probably  walked  to 
visit   his  Jricnd    Lnzanis    and    the    sisters, 
Martlia  and  Marv'.     Solemn  objects  fill  luid 
surround  the  hrdv  citv ;  sacred  associations 
cluster  upon  the  brow  of  its  venerable  hills, 
and  teem  in  its  deep,  overshadowed  valleys. 
Belies  are   even  fotind  of  the   old   temple 
walls  —  Cyclopean  workmanship,  which  may 
well  occasion  and  excuse  the  intense  inte- 
rest   with    which    tliey     are    regarded    and 
watched   by  the   earnest  eyes  of  Israelites, 
who  spend  their  lives  iu  pouring  out  prayers 
and  tears  amid  the  desolations  of  their  mother 
country. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  those  na- 
tural features  on  which  the  tokens  of  same- 
ness and  antiquity  are  indelibly  impressed 
to  spots  consecrated  by  tradition,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  become  cautious,  if  not  scep- 
tical. Thus,  —  not  content  with  iixing  the 
l<;cality  of  great  and  signal  events,  such  as 
tlie  nativity  and  crucifixion,  —  the  monks 
<b'scend  to  minute  particulars,  which  were 
liilie  likely  to  be  borne  in  remembrance,  and 
so  throw  doubt  over  the  whole  of  their  aver- 
ments. 'J'hey  thus  i)retend  to  point  out  every 
spot  in  any  way  connected  witli  the  death 
and  interment  of  our  Lord.  Thev  show  a 
flat  stone,  on  which  hh  body  was  anointed 
for  burial ;  a  pillar  of  st<me,  to  which  he 
was  tied  to  be  scourged ;  a  cell,  where  he  was 
Coll  fined  to  await  the  prepavallons  needful 
for  his  cniciiixion  ;  the  place  where  his  gar- 
ments were  divided  by  lot;  another  where 
he  was  derided;  the  precise  spot  where  he 
was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  and  that,  near  by, 
where  Uie  cross  was  reared.  All  these  places 
are  crowded  together  in  the  church  on  Cal- 
vary, and  each  has  been  honoured  by  the 
erection  of  an  altar,  as  have  also  the  places 
at  which  Christ  ap]»eared,  after  his  resiu*- 
reetion,  to  Marj-  Magdalene,  and  Mary  his 
njnllicr;  as  well  as  the  deep,  dark  pit  wlience 
the  true  cross  is  said  t(>  ha\e  been  disin- 
terred. His  monkish  guides  conduct  tlie 
traveller  down  the  street  lendiii;::  from  Pilate's 
liMuse  to  Calvary  —  tin;  fhi  Dolorosn^  or 
'Way  of  Sorrow.-,"  by  >Thieh  Christ  went,  fmm 
the  presence  of  the  mijust  judge,  to  the  place 


of  execution :   and,  along  this  route,  they 
show  the  house  of  Pilate;  the  arch  of  the 
£!rce  IlontOf  where  the  intimidated  govemor 
exclaimed   to  the   multitude,   'Behold  thft 
man!*  and  the  wall  against  which  Chrisl 
reclined  when  weary  under  the  cross.    Here 
he  left  the  impress  of  the  shoulder  that 
touched  the  house ;  there  is  the  spot  where 
Simon  the  Cjrrenian  came  to  give  him  aid : 
tljen  occurs  the  house  of  Veronica,  a  nohle 
lady,  who  came  out,  and  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  brow :  —  farther  on,  is  the  abode  of 
LazaiTis  ;  after  this,  that  of  Dives.     Positive 
and  unqualified  credulity  has,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, had  much  to  do  with  the  origination 
and  support  of  these  monkish  legends.    The 
superior  of  tlie  convent  of  St  Saba,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  the  richest  con- 
ventual establishment  in  the  Holy  Land,  not 
long  since,  gave  the  foUowing  as  simple  his- 
tory :  —  The  cave  which  was  to  become  the 
foundation  of  the  establishment  was  origin- 
ally a  lion's  den,   and  was   in  the   actual 
occupancy  of  the  monarch  of  the  wildeiness 
when  the  holy  Saba  first  visited  this  seques- 
tered spot  with  the  pious  design  of  founding 
a  religious  house.     He  was,  in  a  moment, 
satisfied  witli  its  admirable  adaptiuion  for 
his  purpose ;  when  he  walked  into  the  den 
of  tlie  lion,  and  told  him  to  his  teeth  Uiat 
it  would  be  necessary  for  one  of  them  to  quit 
the  premises.     The  magnanimoas   animal 
quietly  and  courteously  retired,  leaving  his 
noble  lair  to  its  higher  destination. 

An  unsparing  incredulity,  however,  is  not 
less  to  be  deprecated.  If  the  monks  are 
wrong,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  become 
right  by  proceeding  in  a  course  directly  op- 
posite to  that  which  they  have  pursued.  For 
centuries  tliey  were  the  sole  and  most  re- 
ligiously trusted  authorities  witli  travellers 
in  Palestine.  A  new  era  has  commenced. 
Protestants  are  now  as  comprehensive  in 
tlieir  renunciations,  as  were  Catholics  in 
their  beli<;fs.  A  scornful  and  mm'king  spirit 
displays  itself  even  in  the  midst  of  scenes, 
and  on  places,  which,  to  the  well -regulated 
and  pious  mind,  have  all  the  impressivc- 
ness  of  substantial  tmtli,  to  whatever  blame- 
able  minuteness  their  claims  may  have  been 
carried.  We  do  not  envy  the  feeling  which 
prompts  a  visitor  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to 
sneer  at  its  associated  ceremonies  and  le- 
gends, imder  the  conviction  that  the  dinrdi 
said  to  cover  the  tomb  of  Jesus  is  some 
yards  more  or  less  distant  Arom  the  right 
spot.  The  genius  loci — thQ  general  cha- 
racter and  inspiration  of  the  place  —  would 
suggest,  and  can  sanction  only,  a  very  dif- 
ferent—  a  reverential  state  of  miutl.  Nor 
can  we  altogether  concur  in  the  unsparing 
condemnation  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  in 
which  even  learned  Protestants  have  of  late 
indulged.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Bobin- 
son  f(ir  the  freed<>m  and  spirit  of  resesrch 
with  which  he  has  investigated  the  preteu- 
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•ions  of  prevalent  tnulitions.  In  monv  cases 
he  has  been  eminently  successful.  But  he 
betrmjs  a  leaning  against  these  traditions, 
and,  oonseqneutlj,  gives  adverse  judgments, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  circumstances 
seem  to  warrant.  No  general  conclusion 
ean  be  formed.  Each  claim  must  be  inves- 
tigated on  its  own  grounds.  And  the  spirit 
which  shonld  predominate  is  a  reverential 
love  of  truth  —  an  invariable  regard  to  fair- 
ness—  a  determination  not  to  disown  the 
appeal  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  give  full 
•cope  to  the  workings  of  the  intellect  —  a 
respect  for  the  past,  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
improve  the  present. 

A  less  questionable  source  of  information 
is  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry, 
in  local  recollections,  and  in  long-established 
osages.  Here  human  nature  comes  into 
play,  in  a  less  perverted  form  than  when  it 
is  under  the  influence  of  monkish  credulity, 
or  ecclesiastical  selfishness.  The  native  tra- 
ditions of  a  country  —  those  that  spring  up 
spontaneously  on  the  spot  to  which  each  re- 
fers, and  pass  from  father  to  sou,  through 
successive  generations,  as  family  heirlooms 
—  may,  indeed,  gather  moss  and  rubbish,  as 
they  proceed,  but  are  generally  found  to  have 
a  large  substratum  of  pure,  unquesti<mable 
truth.  Yet  even  these  are,  in  no  case,  to  be 
re<%ived  without  scrutiny,  or  in  opi^osition 
to  good  counter  evidence.  We  give  an  ex- 
ample :  —  The  traditions  of  the  country  have 
fixed  the  burial-place  of  Moses  on  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  which 
lie,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  about  two 
hoars  from  the  Dead  Sea.  On  this  spot  tliere 
is  certainly  a  tomb  built,  in  the  usual  Mo* 
hammedui  s^le.  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
evidence  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  this 
tradition  by  reverentially  offering  up  their 
prayers  with  their  faces  bent  towards  it.  Yet 
it  is  from  the  precise  spot  where  the  tomb  is 
most  conspicuous  that  a  commandiug  view 
is  obtained  of  the  miyestie  mountains  of 
Moab,  east  of  Jordan,  and,  among  tliem, 
of  Nebo,  *  over  against  Jericho,'  where  the 
great  lawgiver  died.  Besides,  it  was  not  on 
a  mountain,  but  '  in  a  valley,  in  tlie  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor,*  tliat  the  .1e wish 
legislator  was  interred ;  and  the  sacretl  re- 
cord expressly  adds  —  *  No  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day'  (Deut  xxxii. 
60;  xxxiv.  6). 

ANTS  —  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
cies —  live  in  communities,  in  each  of  which 
there  19  three  kinds,  —  males,  females,  and 
neuters.  The  latter  are  also  termed  workers, 
and  seem  to  exercise  the  fimctions  of  a  police 
in  preventing  the  other  two  from  quitting 
the  bonndaries  of  the  community  on  which, 
of  coarse,  its  perpetuation  depends.  The 
males,  after  pairing,  appear  to  perish.  New 
colonies  are  formed,  by  the  neuters  carrying 
ofli;  in  the  manner  of  the  Bomans  with  the 
Sabine  women,  individual  females,  after  they 


have  paireil ;  or  a  femnlc,  so  circumstanced, 
founds  a  new  society  herself.  The  eggs  are 
not  glufcd  to  any  fixed  place,  but  are  found, 
in  parcels  of  half-a-dozen  or  more,  loosely 
attached ;  so  that  they  om  be  removed  at 
pleasure  during  hatching  ;  which  change  is 
accordingly  effected,  as  a  regard  to  tempera- 
tare  may  render  desirable.  When  the  grub 
appears,  similar  care  is  paid  to  heat  and 
cold.  The  grubs  are  fed  by  the  nurse  or 
neuter  ants,  or  by  the  mother,  if  she  is  alone 
in  the  colony,  with  a  liquor  disgorged  from 
the  stomach.  The  prubs  are  very  voracious. 
\Vhen  full-grown,  they  spin  for  themselves 
cocoons,  not  unlike  barleycorns  in  appear- 
ance, for  which  they  were  mistaken  by  early 
obser>'ers;  whence  arose  the  error,  that  ants 
lay  up  in  summer  food  for  their  support  in 
winter.  During  that  season,  however,  tliey 
are  torpid,  and  neither  need  nur  take  food. 
Equal  attention  is  paid  to  kee])  the  cocoons 
(commonly  called  wits'  cift/s)  in  a  suitable 
degree  of  warmth.  WTien  tlie  right  time 
comes,  tlie  neuter  ants  cut  a  passage  for  the 
aiiiinal  in  tlie  cocoon  with  their  teeth, 
beginning  with  the  head,  —  thus  removing 
the  outer  membrane.  An  inner  membrane 
is  stripped  off  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  antenuce  are  disengaged  also  with 
great  delicacy.  After  this  liberation,  the 
pupa — as  the  ant  is  now  termed  —  is  fed 
by  the  indefatigable  nurses,  who  have  indeed 
all  the  work  of  ilie  colony  to  perfonn.  Ants 
thus  pass  tlirough  four  states :  —  first,  the 
egg ;  second,  the  grub,  or  larva ;  third,  tlie 
pupa,  or  chrysalis ;  lastly,  the  perfect  ant. 
llieir  food  is  not  grain :  for  the  most  part, 
at  least,  tliey  are  carnivorous.  They  are 
very  fond  of  sweet  substances.  Their  fa- 
vourite food  is  a  juice  which  they  procure 
from  the  body  of  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice, 
which  are  tlie  milch-kine  of  the  ants.  They 
are  very  pugnacious.  Separate  colonies  fight 
desperately  with  each  other,  apparently  in 
order  to  capture  eggs  and  cocoons,  the  ants 
from  which  are  kept  in  slavery,  to  perform 
the  hard  service  needed  by  their  captors. 

From  this  sketch,  the  qualities  of  ants 
will  easily  be  gathered,  —  namely,  diligence, 
prudence,  care  for  their  young,  and  regard 
for  the  general  good. 

The  ant  is  presented  in  Scripture  as  a 
monitor  to  the  indolent:  — *  Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise ; ' —  an  example  of  peculiar  propriety  in 
a  country  where  the  climate,  and  the  tem- 
perament of  the  people,  make  men  prone  to 
a  dreamy  and  contemplative  manner  of  life, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  active  duties;  and 
so  lead  to  that  disregard  of  the  future,  and 
that  improvidence,  which  too  easily  ensue, 
from  the  absorption  of  a  man's  faculties 
in  himself.  The  force  of  the  admonition  is 
enhanced  by  the  writer,  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  where 
he  adds,  that  this  industry  results  from  no 
outward  coercion,  iua»mucAi  a&  \Yv«  sxvv  \^ 
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iplf>goYemed ;  —  *  which,  having  no  gu.^le,  APES  {T.to  imitate)  are  mentioned  among 

overseer,  or  roler,  provideth  her  meat  in  tlie  tlie  articles  which  *the  navy  of  Tarshish' 

summer,  and  gathereth  her  fruit  in  the  har-  bronght  to  Solomon,  with  other  merchandise 

▼est'     In  the  tame  book  (xxx.  24),  the  ant  (1  Kings  x.  22.  2  Chron.  ix.  21).     The  an- 

is  mentioned  as  one  of  four  things  which  cienta   were   acquainted  with   the  different 

are  little  upon  eartli,  but  exceeding  wisjie :  —  kinds  of  long  and  tishort- tailed  apes ;  pro- 

*The  antit  are  a  people,  not  strong,  yet  they  curing  them  from  Ethiopia  and  India.    The 

prepare  tlieir  meat  in  the  summer.'  particular  kind  intended,  in  tlie  passages 

These  scriptural  exhortations  are  obyi-  above  referred  to,  might  be  conjeeturally  as- 
onsly  founded  on  a  popular  view  of  the  certaiued,  were  the  locality  whence  they  were 
habits  of  ants ;  and  the  view  taken  is  suffi-  brought  beyond  a  question.  The  Hebrew 
ciently  correct  to  warrant  and  sustain  the  name  Koph  corresponds  with  the  Greek 
moral  teachings  which  are  founded  on  it.  Kepon^  —  used  of  long-tailed  apes,  —  and  is 
The  diligence,  order,  care;  the  prudence  probably  the  Indian  Kapi.  The  original 
employed  in  choosing  suitable  localities  for  word  seems  to  denote  the  animal  with  hands; 
tiieir  towns ;  the  subserviency  of  each  to  the  tlius  pointing  out  the  peculiarity  by  which 
general  good,  —  all  tend  to  show  the  won-  the  monkey  tribe  (Qii/r(/riif7uina,  four-handed) 
derAil  operations  of  instinct,  and  to  read  a  are  dii<tinguished  from  lower  animals,  and 
lesson  to  man,  who  would  do  well  to  imitate  by  which  they  make  some  approach  to  man; 
tliese  tiny  creatures  in  the  individual  and  and  thus  the  vague  an<l  general  impres- 
social  virtues  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  sions  of  a  primitive  race  may  anticipate  the 
Following,  however,  false  views  of  tlie  inter-  classiiicatious  of  advanced  science, 
pretation  of  the  Bible,  and  presuming  that  In  Lev.  xvii.  7,  the  *  devils'  spoken  of  (in 
its  statements,  which  regard  scientifio  sub-  Hebrew,  hairy  ones)  are  probably  tlie  satjTs 
jects,  must  be  as  literally  true  as  are  those  that  of  the  desert  —  a  large  ape  or  baboon,  found 
concern  the  Christian's  duties  and  expecta-  in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  Other  animals 
tions,  men,  even  of  learning  and  liberality,  of  the  same  species  are  referred  to  in  Isa. 
have  endeavoured  to  make  the  passages  pre-  (xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  14).  These  monstrons- 
Tiously  cited  harmonise  verbally  with  the  shaped  creatures  were  anciently  objects  of 
recent  discoveries  of  naturalists,  by  denying  worship.  To  what  use  apes  were  put  in  Solo- 
that  they  bear  that  import  which  they  ob-  mon's  court  does  not  appear;  but  the  mention 
Tiously  do  bear.  These  passages  clearly  made  of  them  shows  that  they  were  highlj 
imply,  that,  in  the  season  of  plenty,  the  ant  prized. 

lays  np  food  for  a  season  of  want.  Such  is  APHABSATHCHITES.  — This,  which  is 
not  the  fact  The  supposed  grains  of  com  most  probably  a  foreign  word  in  Hebrew  let- 
seen  in  the  hives  are  —  as  we  have  said  —  ters,  represents  colonists,  whom  *  the  great 
cocoons,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  tuii  eggs.  In  and  noble  Asnaper'  brought  over,  and  set  in 
winter,  ants  become  torpid.  tlie  cities  of  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  0;   v.  6). 

We  deplore  and  deprecate  any  unfounded  Notliing  more  is  known  of  them, 

pretensions,  which  cannot,  sooner  or  later,  AP0CRTP1L\  {G,  hidden  or  unknovm), — 

fail  to  inflict  an  injury  on  religion.    Truth  The  meaning  of  th^  word  may  have  reference 

is  of  God,  and  truth  alone  can  perform  God's  to  the  fact  that  the  authorship  of  the  works 

work.    We  cite  a  few  words  on  the  doctrine  so  termed  was  in  obscurity.    After  the  last 

of  plenary  inspiration  —  on  which  the  pre-  of  the  Jewish  prophets  had  spoken,  and  thus 

sumption  to  which  we  refer  is  founded —  bronght   the    writings   of  tlie   Old    Testa- 

flnom  a  letter  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  writ-  ment  to   a    conclusion,  there   spnmg  np, 

ten  to  Mr.  Justice   Coleridge  {Life,  Tol.  L  chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  inter- 

p.  894):  —  *  Your  uncle's  letters  on  inspira-  vening  between  the  closing  of  the  Old  Tes- 

tion  are  well  fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  tament,  and  the  commencement  of  the  facts 

approaches    to    that  momentous  question  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the  New, 

which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  various  writings  that  were  not  considered  by 

existing  notions  —  the  greatest,  probably,  the  Jews  as  of  divine  authority,  but  were  held 

that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  in  esteem  as  affonling  useful  and  edifying 

of  the  falsehood  of  die  doctrine  of  the  pope's  materials,    lliese  writings  received  the  name 

infallibility.     Yet  it  must  come,  and  will  of  Apocrypha.    At  the  present  day,  they  are 

end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of  generally  foimd  together,  and  sometimes  form 

the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higl|«r  exalting  a  part  of  the  general  collection  termed  the 

and  more   sure   establishing  of  Christian  Bible.     They  may  be  regarded  as  a  faint 

truth.'  echo  of  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old 

APELLES  (G.),  a  member  ot  the  Chris-  Testament     They  were  originally  written  in 

tjan  community  at  Rome,  of  whom  Paul  Greek,  or  were  at  an  early  period  translated 

(Bom.  xvi.  10)  says  —  *  Salute  Apelles,  ap-  into  that  language.     This  fact  shows  of  itself 

proved  in  Christ'     The  Greek  church  holds  that  it  was  not  under  purely  Jewish,  much 

him  to  have  been  one  of  '  the  seventy' —  less  purely  Hebraic,  influence  that   these 

adding,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Heraoloa,  books  were  produced.     From  the  time  of 

where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Alexander's  conquest,  the  East  had  been  ino- 
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culated  by  the  West,  and  the  apocryphal  literature,  may  be  found  in  the  worki  of 
book^  apraug  from  a  ouion  of  the  Jewish  tliosc  who  are  termed  Apoutolica]  Fathers, 
religion  with  Greek  philonophy,  manners  and  namely  Barnabas,  Clemens,  Hernias,  Igna- 
customs.  At  Alexandria,  in  £g3rpt,  Judaism  tins,  and  Polycnrp.  The  most  ancient  and 
received  a  new  impulse,  and  underwent  a  renowned  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
new  and  peculiar  development.  The  Alex-  Apocrypha  have,  excepting  a  few  fragments, 
andrine  Jews  lost  in  Hebrew  what  they  gained  perished.  Among  what  remains  may  be 
in  Greek  influence.  Parting  with  their  inti-  mentioned  the  Protcvangelinm  of  James,  tlie 
macy  with  their  native  language  and  litera-  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ — ascribed 
tnre,  they  were  initiated  into  that  of  Plato  to  Thomas,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 
and  Aristotle;  but  as  they  ceased  not  to  be  APOLLONIA  (O.  citif  of  Apollo),  a  placa 
Jews,  and  clung  to  the  historical  recollections  in  the  sontli-eastem  part  of  Macedonia, 
and  usages  of  Palestine,  so  they  needed  and  through  which  Paul  passed  when  on  his  way 
created  a  literature  conformable  with  their  from  Amphipolis  across  the  country  to  Thes- 
peculiar  position.  The  Books  of  the  Old  salonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  lay  about  thirty- 
Testament  they  did  not  renounce ;  but  they  six  Roman  miles  from  Amphipolis,  and  was 
read  them  in  a  Greek  translation,  and  with  a  colony  of  the  Corintliians  andCorcyneans. 
Hellenised  affections.  Thus  the  canonical  The  name  was  common  to  many  other 
and  the  apocryphal  writings  lost  the  sharp  cities. 

and  definite  distinction  which  the  idea  of         APOLLOS   (G.  descendant  of  Apollo),  a 

the  inspiration  of  the  first  had  originated ;  Jew  of  Alexandria,  —  an  eloquent  man,  and 

they  came  to  be  mingled  together,  and  were  mighty  in    the   Scriptures,  —  who,  having 

discriminated  only  by  such  shades  of  differ-  been  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 

ence  as  earthly  eircumsuuces  suggested ;  the  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  came  to  Ephesus, 

divine  element  being  attenuated,  the  human  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 

one  enlarged, '  m^^ified,  and  made  honour-  yet   knowing  only   the    baptism   of  John, 

able.'     In  this  almost  indiscriminate  regard,  Proceeding  to  give  his  instructions  in  the 

the  Alexandrians  were  followed  by  those  Fa-  synagogue   there,  he  was  heard   and   con- 

thers  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  the  rather  verted  to  Christianity  by  the  wedded  couple, 

because  these  books  were  previously  read  in  the  Aquila  and  PriscDla.     Shortly  after,  having 

church,  and  accounted  fit  for  edification ;  and  preached  Christ  with  much  effect,  and  been 

the  Roman  church,  holding  to  its  own  trans-  provided    with    recommendations    by    the 

lation,  which  came  from  the  Septuagint,  sane-  Ephesian  Christians,  he  went  into  Achaia, 

tioned  tliis  error  by  decrees  of  councils,  in  where,  at  Corinth,  he  remained  some  time 

which  these  apoeryphal  writings  were  put  on  (Acts  xviii.  HU,  seq.;  xix.  1).    Such  were  his 

the  same  footing  with  the  old  Hebrew  books,  gifts  of  learning  and  of  eloquence,  and  such 

—  a  decision  which  was  distinctly  approved  were  certain  tendencies  in  the  Corinthian 
by  the  CouncQ  of  Trent.  There  has,  however,  church,  that  he  gathered  around  him  a  num- 
arisen,  under  the  influence  of  recent  theolo-  her  of  persons  who  looked  on  him  too  much 
gical  science,  a  disposition  among  the  more  in  the  light  of  a  guide,  if  not  of  a  master, 
enlightened  and  liberal  Catholic  divines  to  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
recognise  a  difference  as  to  authority  between  blameable  in  this ;  for  nothing  gives  the  idea 
the  canonical  and  the  ^ocryphal  books.  that  Paul  was  displeased  with  Apollos  him- 

An  apocryphal  literature  has  also  attached  self:  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  was  certainly 

itself  to  the  New  Testament     Great  intelleo-  united  in  friendly  relations  with,  if  he  was 

tual  movements  have  a  period  of  degenerate  not  a  dependent  and  disciple  of  Paul  ( 1  Cor. 

as  well  as  a  period  of  genuine  production,  i.  12 ;   iii.  5  ;   iv.  6  ;   xvi.  12 ;  — '  brother 

The  one  follows  tibe  other,  as  the  shadow  fol-  Apollos').    Luther  and  others  have  ascribed 

k>wa  the  substance.    Accordingly,  in  the  New  to  Apollos  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  as  it 

Testament  Apocrypha  we  find  Gospels  —  presents  a  view  of  ('liristianity  which  is,  if 

that  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Egyptians,  of  not  Paul's,  yet  Pauline.  The  Apollos  men- 
Thomas,  Andrew,  Jacob; —  Acts  of  the  Apos-     tioned  in  Tit  iii.  13  is  probably  a  different 

ties — the  Acts  of  Paul,  Andrew,  John; —  person. 

Letters  -^  those  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  APOSTLE  is  a  Greek  word  written  ui  Eng- 
to  Seneca,  of  Peter  to  James ;  —  Revelations     lish  letters ;  our  translators,  in  this  instance, 

—  thoaeofPeter,of  Paul,  of  Thomas.  These  as  in  others,  having  merely  represented  the 
booka,  however,  are  somewhat  different  from  sounds  of  the  original  word  by  corresponding 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  —  English  sounds.  The  term  denotes  properly 
the  latter  being  tar  the  most  part  genuine,  one  who  is  sent,  being  derived  from  two 
die  former  not  at  all  so ;  and  only  a  few  of  Greek  words  which  signify  to  delegate.  Our 
themy  ••  tibe  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  word  cnroy,  or  amfraMcu^or,  corresponds  most 
Acta  of  Pinl,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  ac-  nearly  witli  the  Greek  apostle.  Ambassador 
quired  a  cwtain  estimation  in  the  church,  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  not  dissimilar 
which,  however,  they  have  not  maintained,     sense  (2  Cor.  v.  Qi).  Kph.  vi.  20). 

The  natnni  and  genoine,  though  much  iufe-  In  its  strict  and  original  meaning,  apoatle 
noft  tfrtilhmntiim  of  the  New  Testament     denoted  one  of  the  twelve  p«x%oik&  inViom 
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Jesns  diofe  to  ai«l  hinj  in  planting  his  rcli- 
gi(»n  in  the  worhl;  who  were,  acc(»rilingly, 
ivprorded  as  the  teachers  of  tlie  gospel  and 
the  foundation  of  the  ihnrch  (Eph.  ii.  120). 
r«  riving  their  commission  from  Jesus,  and 
iMing  depnted  by  him  to  preach  the  gospel, 
thi'y  were  appropriately  designated  apostles — 
a  name  which  they  received  from  their  great 
Master  himself  (Luke  ri.  Vi). 

From  the  writings  of  Paul,  we  learn  that 

*  the  sigua  of  an  apostle '  were,  to  have  seen 
llie  Lord  Jesus  —  to  have  wrought  miracles 
—  and  to  have  had  seals  to  tlie  ministry; 
and  these  signs  and  proofs  were  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  church  (1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2.  Rom. 
XV.  10— 10.  ICor.xv.  5— 7.  2  Cor.xii.  12). 
If  these  evidences  were  necessary  to  the 
apostolic  office,  so  also  were  tliey  of  course  in 
dispensable  to  the  apostolic  authority,  since 
tlie  authority  depended  on  the  office.  In- 
deed, tliere  was  nolhhig  arbitrary  either  in 
that  office  or  that  authority:  both  ensued 
from  corresponding  and  needful  qualifica- 
tions. These  unquestionable  facts  show 
tliat  the  authority  was  limited  to  the  men  by 
whom  it  was  first  held.  To  revive  or  to  con- 
tinue Peter  or  Paul's  authority,  we  must 
perform  an  impossibility,  —  that  is,  we 
must  eitlier  perpetuate  or  restore  their  quali- 
ficatious,  —  all,  not  a  part  of,  their  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  any  body 
of  men  to  pretend  to  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  have 
apostolical  power :  —  have  they  seen  the 
Lord  Jesus  ? 

The  word  apostle  has,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  wider  signification  —  being  applied 
tf»  others  besides  the  twelve,  because  of  the 
similai'ity  of  their  office.  Thus  it  is  applied 
to  Paul,  *  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles'  (1  Cor. 
ix.  2.  Rom.  xi.  13),  whose  special  call,  and 
benign  influence  in  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  formation  of  the  apostolic 
church,  gave  him  a  peculiar  title  to  the  hon- 
ourable appellation.  Baniabas  also,  the  com- 
panion of  Paul,  bears  tlie  name  (Acts  xiv. 
4, 14).  Andronicus  and  Junia,  who  *  were  in 
Christ  before'  Paul,  were  also  '  of  note  among 
the  apostles'  (Rom.  xvi.  7).  Epaphroditas 
may  be  added,  who,  in  Phil.  ii.  25,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians.  In 
til*'  English  version,  this  honourable  distijic- 
lion  is  concealed  under  the  term  messenger. 
The  passage  may  seem  to  intimate  that  each 
cliurch  hail  its  apostle  —  its  chief  teacher; 
and,  if  so,  tlieu  it  also  shows  how  widely  the 
word  soon  deviated  from  its  original  appli' 
cation ;  though  doubtless  Epapbroditns  was 
a  man  of  great  activity  and  eminent  gifts 
(consult  Eph.  iv.  II.     2  Cor.  viii.  28). 

'I'he  influence  which  the  apostles  exerted, 
and  the  high  consideration  in  which  they 
were  held,  may  have  been  the  cause  why 
even  the  primitive  church  was  troubled  by 

*  false  prophets,  deceitful  workers,  trans- 
forming   themselves    into   the    apostles   of 


Christ;'  who  appear,  from  the  accounts 
handed  down,  to  have  been  of  that  Jodaizing 
party  which  desired  to  restrain  the  gospel 
within  the  limits,  and  keep  its  followers 
under  tlie  yoke,  of  the  Mosaic  institations 
(2  Cor.  xi.  13.   Acts  xv.  24). 

Those  who  bear  the  name  of  the  apostles 
—  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  —  were 
twelve  in  immber,  and  are  called  emphati- 
cally •  the  twelve'  (Matt  xxvi.  14,  47.  Mark 
ix.  35).  They  are  as  follows  (Matt.  x.  2; 
comp.  with  Mark  iii.  10,  and  Luke  vi.  14) :  -— 
Simon  Peter  (1)  and  his  brother  Andrew 
(2);  James  (3)  and  John  (4),  sons  of 
Zebedee ;  Philip  (5),  Bartholomew  (6), 
Thomas  (7),  Matthew  (8),  James,  son  of 
Alpheus  (9),  Lebbeus  Thaddeus  (10),  Si- 
mon the  Cananite  (11),  and  Judas  Iscariot 
(12).  The  number  twelve  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  not  without  some  special 
reason ;  for,  when  it  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  treachery  and  death  of  Judas,  Uie  re- 
maining eleven  proceeded  to  elect  another. 
Joseph  Justus  and  Matthias  having  been 
selected,  tlie  divine  choice  was  signified  by 
lot  in  favour  of  tlie  latter  (Acts  i.  15).  The 
wonls  used  in  the  twenty-first  verse,  to  the 
effect  that  the  choice  lay  among  those  persons 

*  who  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time 
that  tlie  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  oat  among 
us,'  seem  to  show,  that  this  election  was 
prompted,  not  by  any  mere  reverence  for  the 
number  twelve^  but  by  a  worthy  desire  to 
preserve  unbroken  the  divinely  appointed 
instrumentality  for  the  publication  of  the 
gospel;  so  that  no  fewer  eye-witnesses  of 
tlie  deeds  and  majesty  of  Jesus  should  be 
sustained  in  the  church,  than  its  great  Head 
himself  had  appointed.  In  the  original 
choice  of  the  number  twelve^  however,  there 
may  have  been  some  intended  reference  to 
tlic  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Matt,  xix. 
2H),  not  innjossibly  with  the  view  to  conci- 
liate feeUngs,  and  the  more  easily  engraft 
tlie  gospel  on  the  law;  —  a  view  which  may 
derive  confirmation  from  tlie  seventy  whom 
the  Lord  appointed,  with  special  instruc- 
tions, as  heralds  of  his  kingdom  (Lnke  x. 
I,  17) ;  —  a  number  which  calls  to  mind  the 

*  seventy  elders  of  Israel,'  as  well  as  the 
seventy  members  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
(Exod.  xxiv.  I.   Numb.  xi.  10). 

The  twelve  were  men  of  the  humbler  class, 
destitute  of  the  learning  of  the  schools,  na- 
tives mostly  of  Galilee,  in  part  related  to 
Jesus:  some  of  them  had  been  foUowers  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  rapid  progress  of  Ohris- 
tiauity  in  tlie  world  suffices  to  show,  that,  in 
the  choice  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  proceeding  connected  vrith  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church,  the  highest  wisdom 
was  employed.  If  the  position  of  the  twelve 
in  social  life  made  them  of  small  account  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  it  only  served 
to  display  the  hand  of  God  in  the  spread  of 
the  gospel ;  while  such  persons  would  bo 
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1^88  wedded  to  dieir  prejudices,  and  more 
ready  to  receive  new  impressions,  than  phi- 
losopher or  priest;  and  would  at  tlie  same 
time  serve  as  the  least  unfit  channel  that  earth 
offered,  for  conveving  to  mankind  pure  and 
nnpollated  the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  their 
divine  Master.  Nor  were  they,  though  poor, 
nuobservant  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  nor 
inJi<«posed  to  follow  the  best  lights  which  the 
^e  afforded,  as  the  adherence  of  some  of  them 
to  the  Baptist  proves.  They  were,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, men  who  were  looking  and  waiting 
Tith  more  than  ordinary  earnestness  and 
mtelli^ence  for  'the  consolation  of  Israel' 
(Luke  iL  2^)). 

The  apostles  were  a  band  of  brothers,  hav- 
ing no  head  and  no  superior  but  one,  Christ: 
they  were  not,  indeed,  free  from  ambition, 
but  its  claims  were  discouraged ;  and  though 
a  preference  was  given  to  Peter,  as  being  the 
rock  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  buDt, 
thi»  had  for  its  reason  nothing  else  than  the 
Hue  personal  qualities  which  made  his  influ- 
ence so  decided  and  so  beneficial,  while  all 
tnperiori^of  name  or  rank  was  disallowed  and 
i^boked  by  the  Founder  and  Lawgiver  of  the 
church  (Matti  xvi.  18;  xviii.  18;  xx.  20t seq.). 
At  an  early  period  the  apostles  were  mode 
acquainted  by  their  Lord  with  the  momen- 
tous importance  of  their  perilous  undertaking 
(Matt.  z.  16,  se^.  Luke  xiY,2Q,8eq.);  and 
thoagh  they  did  not  by  any  means  fully  com- 
prehend his  instructions,  nor  seize  the  spirit 
of  his  miasion,  yet  have  we,  in  the  fact  tliat 
they  were  not  favoured  with  any  special  and 
peculiar  communications,  an  assurance  that 
Jesus  divulged  not  to  the  favoured  few  an  eso- 
terie  ( inner  or  secret)  doctrine,  while  the  un- 
initiated many  were  left  with  mere  exoteric 
( outer,  public )  superficialities ;  and  in  conse- 
quence that  Jesus,  whUe  thus  favourably  dis- 
tinguished from  most  heathen  philosophers, 
studied  simplicity,  made  his  religion  an  essen- 
tially popular  system,  gave  no  countenance 
to  the  secret  mysteries  afiected  in  corrupt  pe- 
riods of  his  church,  nor  laid  any  foundation 
for  a  peculiar  order  of  exclusively  privileged 
expounders  of  gospel  truth.  At  the  same  time, 
the  apostles  had  every  needful  opportunity 
for  hearing  the  doctrines  and  seeing  the  deeds 
of  Christ,  so  that  they  might  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  make  them  trustworthy  preach- 
ers of  the  word  of  life.  They  were,  indeed, 
the  constant  companions  of  their  Master 
in  his  missionary  tours,  in  his  visits  to  the 
festivals  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  addressed 
the  multitude,  when  he  discoursed  with  the 
learned  of  the  land,  or  when  he  witlulrew 
into  privacy :  the  whole  course  of  his  teach- 
ing, his  entire  manner  of  life,  were  open  and 
known  to  them,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  first,  nor  deceived  as  to 
the  seeond.  They  had  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  of  his  doctrine  wIioiIkt 
U  men  of  God,  as  well  as  what  mnnnor  of 
peiion  Jesus  himself  was  (Matt  v.  1 ;  xii.  'Z ; 


xiii.  1, 10 ;  xxii.  15.  Luke  vi.  17 ;  viii.  9 ;  xii. 
41;  xvii.6.  Acts  i.  21).  Personal  peculiari- 
ties seem  to  have  recommended  to  his  special 
regard  three  out  of  the  twelve,  —  Peter, 
John,  and  James  the  elder  (Matt  xvii.  1); 
while  all  the  apostolic  body  indiscriminately 
received  from  Jesus  the  fullest  instruction, 
the  readiest  attention  to  their  questions  and 
spiritual  state,  and  the  kindest  sympathies 
in  relation  to  the  bereavement  and  sorrow  in 
which  his  death  would  leave  them  ;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  Icam  in  tlie  Gospels  how  much 
veneration  and  love  oiur  Lord  conciliated  from 
them  towards  himself  personally.  Even  in 
his  own  lifetime  they  were  employed  by  their 
Master  in  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
having  been  especially  equipped  by  him  for 
this  important  work  (Luke  ix.  1). 

The  chief  and  proper  ground  of  their  at- 
tachment to  Christ  lay  in  thoir  recognition 
of  him  OS  the  Messiah,  thotigh  the  full  im- 
port of  that  term  their  Jewish  preconceptions 
prevented  them  from  comprehending,  even 
during  a  period  of  direct  instructions  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  which  lasted  for  a  long 
period ;    nor    did    the    clouds    pass    away 
from  their  minds  till  the  death,  the  resur> 
rection,  and  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  as  well 
as  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  in  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  —  until  these  facts  shed 
light  around  tliera,  in  which  they  might  read 
and  understand  the  history  and  purposes  of 
their  Teacher  and  Lord  (Matt  xvi.  21,  22 ; 
xvii.  17;  XX.  20,  seq.  Luke  ix.  54, seq.;  xii. 41, 
seq. ;  xvii.  bySeq. ;  xxiv,  21.  John  xvi.  12,  seq. ; 
Acta  i.Qy seq.;  iull^seq.;  iii.  18).    Unaware 
of  the  real  nature  of  Christ's  office  as  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  and  expecting  tliat  he  would 
in  his  lifetime,  sooner  or  later,  rise  triumphant 
over  his  enemies,  an<l  assume  a  constantly 
widening  temporal  dominion,  the  apostles 
were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  struck 
with  dismay  at  his  death,  which  seemed  to  put 
a  period  to  their  hopes :  tliey  accordingly  all 
forsook  him  and  fled,  leaving  the  care  of  their 
living  L(»rd  to  a  few  faithful  women,  and  tlie 
care  of  his  corpse  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
Well-guaranteed  assurances,  however,  of  his 
having  risen  from  the  dead,  brought  the  apos- 
tles gradually  together  again :  and  we  shortly 
after  find  them  taking  step^i.^  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy in  their  body  which  the  death  of  Judas 
hod  occasioned,  thus  preparing  for  that  great 
work  on  which  they  soon  entered,  and  in  tbe 
prosecution  of  which  they  sacrificed  their  all, 
not  regarding  even  life  dear  for  the  sake  of 
Christ     Such  a  series  of  events  as  that  of 
which  we  have  now  given  the  barest  outline, 
is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
and  is  from  first  to  last  full  of  evidence  to 
sustain  and  illustrate  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, as  well  as  of  suggestion,  admonition, 
example,  and  impulse,  for  the  edification  of 
the  believer. 

The  general  operation  of  the  apostles  has 
been  noticed  in  the  ace  cwni  ^vvcn  ot  \\v^  ^qcJ^a. 
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of  Avtn,  uidlkcirindiridudLIslorr  tndchtr- 
tcxtt  a[)|»-u-  under  Ihe  names  irhich  Ihej 
■eteroll^  bear;  here  il  will  liufflca  lo  maka 
one  or  ino  adiUliunal  reiuuks  of  t,  geuenl 
tliarscler. 

To  'llie  Iwelxe,' in  conjunction  willi  the 
tpoille  rail],  ilie  vorld  is  iudebled  (under 
divine  Proiidenre)  for  the  possession  of 
Ihe  pearl  of  great  price.  They  entered  on 
their  work,  and  aehleved  a  snccessirhirh  made 
Ihe  unirersal  prevalence  of  the  gospel  a  mere 
question  of  time.  Douhtless  the;  occupied 
diflWrent  spheres;  bnt  this  na«  done  most 
probably  accorilitig  as  a  door  was  opened  to 
Iheni  each.     Uere  bistaricat  details  tail  ua, 

tare.  The  opinion,  that  they  made  amongst 
tliemsclres  a  formal  division  of  tlie  ciiitised 
wiuld,  rests  on  no  foundation.  We  cannot 
but  regret  lb  at  our  knowledge  is  ver;  limited; 
ill  regard  lo  tlie  greater  number  of  Ibem,  ve 
know  liiiie  of  the  precise  circle  in  which  ihej 
were  led  to  work ;  and  amid  lite  claims  of 

it  behoves  the  sludenl  lo  be  can- 
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le  burdened  »ith  error  than  to  find 
Ihe  truth.  The  working  and  tlie  influence, 
however,  of  some  of  the  apnslle»,  are  pre- 
served under  Ihe  most  trust-worthy  guaran- 
tees; andiulhehistoryofPaul,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  we  have  full  and  minute  particu- 
lars to  enable  ns  to  trace  the  first  planting 
of  Christianity,  and  so  to  learn  Ilml  the  fuun- 
dution  is  soiid  on  which  our  faith  and  hope 
■re  built.  In  a  very  special  manner  must  it 
be  aliijwcd  that  mankind  is  under  obtigationa 
to  the  apostle  I'aul,  not  only  for  the  singular 
energy  of  his  character,  bis  patience  under 
Bufferiuge,  aud  his  unweafying  zeal ;  not  only 
for  ilie  ample  success  which,  with  (be  aid  of 
the  Itol;  Bpiiii,  he  reaped  in  his  misaioDaiy 
labours:  but  ^ao,  and  ohieBy,  because  hia 
was  the  mind  which  first  seized  the  real  spirit 
of  Ihe  gospel,  as  a  boon,  not  to  the  Jews,  bnl 
to  the  world;  aud,  working  out  Ibe  conse- 
quences of  that  (treat  idea  in  his  own  soul, 
he  gave  all  bis  noble  powers  lo  an  allempt  in 
which  he  never  wearied,  to  convey  first  to  his 
fellow-believers,  then  to  his  own  eountrymen 
and  to  the  worhl,  the  truths,  the  duties,  the 
hopes.  Ihe  chatiticH,  which  hence  ensued. 
And  amjd  Itie  wonderful  tilings  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  none  perhaps  surpasses  tlie  fact 
tliBI  Ihe  spirit  of  Jeans,  as  the  Son  or  God 
and  the  Sutionr  of  mankind,  was  6rst  and 
best  comprehended,  ai  ncll  as  eSectuolly  ael 
fcrth,  bv  a  converted  Pharisee. 

APOTHECARY  (O.  one  icAo  ieepi  a  ihop 
or  rtpotitorij)  is  a  word  which  represents  a 
Hebrew  term,  signifying  to  compounil  or  pnt 
together  drugs  and  spices ;  an  art  which  the 
Israelites  bad  flill  opportooity  of  leaminu  in 
Egipt'  where  it  was  carried  v,  a  great  heigbi, 
In  connection  wiih  embalming  Ihe  dead,  Ac- 
eordingly,  as  early  as  Ejod,  xix.  O-t,  we  find 


' /Ac  apothecary '  mentioned  aa  one  of  swell- 
known  class  of  men,  having  panicular  fumv 
lions.  Their  business  was  to  'compound 
ointment'  according  to  tlie  eaUbliahed  rules 

Eccl.  I.  1).  It  was  for  religious  purposes, 
namely,  for  anointing  and  incense,  that '  Ilie 
confcclion  alter  Ihe  art  of  the  apothecaiy' 
was  made.  The  'principal  spices,'  'pure 
myrrh, '  'sweet  cinnamon,'  '  aweel  calamus,' 
'  cassia,'  were  employed  in  making  '  the  oil 
of  holy  ointment,'  wherewith  the  fumitora 
and  veaaels  o(  the  tabernacle  were  anointed, 
and  which  no  one  might  imitate  (Eiod.iii. 
2'j,  ifq.).  The  making  of  the  ointments  and 
incense  for  Ihe  public  worahip,  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  priests  (t  Chron.  ii.  90)  ;  aud 
probably  they  also  made  the '  sweet  odours  and 
divers  hinds  of  spices.'  burnt  and  employed 
in  embalming  on  the  death  of  men  of  rank 
(achron.ivi.U.  Esek.iiiv.  10).  Thebnsi- 
ncas  could  not  have  been  conlined  to  the 
sacred  order,  as  in  1  Sam.  viil.  13  we  reail 
of  a  dasa  of  women  employed  as  'oonfec- 
tionaries.'  One  pan  of  the  art  was  to  make 
perfumes  for  the  person  <  lea.  Ivii.  fl^,  and  to 
spice  wine  for  druihing  (Cant,  viii.3). 

Apothecaries,  as  connected  with  the  art  of 
healing,  have  always  been  held  ill  high  esli- 
mation.  Their  business  too,  involving,  aa  il 
does  to  the  untutored,  no  small  degree  of 
mysteiy.  served  to  conciliate  towards  them  ■ 
large  degree  of  respect.  Il  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  eiclasively  in  drags  and  medicine  that 
tbey  desli.  Their  business  united  that  of 
Ihe  modem  grocer  with  that  of  our  druggist 
The  apothecary  still  has  his  etalioD  in  the 
Eastern  bazaar.  In  Damascus  the  shops  of 
the  apothecaries  present  the  most  whimsical 
spectacle,  so  heterogenous  ia  the  stock  of 
articles  which  tlicy  oEer  tor  sale.    Our  ent 


sealed  in  solemn  eipectation  of  hia  enato- 
inets,  in  an  open  shop,  after  the  eostom  of 

APPEAL  {I..  /  appln  to)  denotes  in  th* 
'^ireckcaf/in^ii/iiin;  ihatis.applyingfiDm  sna 
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tribunal  to  another,  with  a  view  to  obtnin  jus- 
tice. Thus  Paul,  when  standing  before  tlie 
tribunal  of  Festus,  in  danger  of  his  life,  said, 

*  I  appeal  unto  Cssar '  (Acts  xxv.  11 ;  xxviii. 
19).  And  though  the  appeal  was  from  mo- 
notheiata  to  an  idolater,  from  men  of  his 
own  nation  to  the  monster  Nero,  Paul  and 
his  eauae  were  benefited  by  the  step.  The 
Boman  law  provided,  that,  if  any  magistrate 
wished  to  scourge  or  put  to  death  a  Roman 
citizen,  the  accused  party  might  refer  his 
•aoae  to  the  Boman  people;  which  course 
should  protect  him  from  punishment,  until 
the  people  had  come  to  a  determination  in 
his  case.  On  the  establishment  of  tbe  im- 
perial throne,  the  appellant  power  of  the 
people  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  empe- 
xors.  Hence  was  it  that  Plhiy  sent  to  Rome 
those  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  in  his  le- 
gal proceedings  against  the  disciples,  proved 
to  be  Boman  citizens.  Hence  also  Paul's 
appesL 

APPEASE  (L.  to  brinti  to  peace).  —  The 
Greek  signifies  to  $et  down,  to  tranquiUise, 
Thus,  in  Acts  xix.  35,  *  When  tbe  towu-clerk 
had  appeased  the  people ;'  in  the  next  verse 
the  same  word  is  used  —  *  Ye  ought  to  be 
quiet* 

APPn  FORUM  (L.  the  Market-place  of 
^ppius).  -~  A  place  named  after  tlie  Roman 
Appius  Claudius  Cscus,  the  constructor  of 
the  celebrated  Via  Appia,  or  Appian  road^ 
that  led  from  Rome  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion ;  on  which,  about  three  miles  from  the 
eicy,  lay  Appii  Forum,  having  Tres  Tabema), 

*  the  Three  Taverns,'  somewhat  higher  up  to- 
wards the  city,  on  the  same  high  road.  To 
tfiete  spots  came  members  of  the  church  at 
Borne,  to  meet  the  apostle  Paul,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  that  city,  to  take  his  trial 
before  C0sar.  When  the  apostle  saw  the 
brethren,  finding  that  he  should  not  be  with- 
out sympathy  and  support  in  the  great  centre 
of  heathen  darkness,  superstition,  cruelty, 
and  Tiee,  '  he  thanked  Ood,  and  took  cou- 
rage* (Acts  zxviii  15).  Itiswortliyofnotice, 
Aseonftrmatoiyof  the  tmthof  the  account,  tliat 
the  woids  are  obvioiuly  ftom.  the  lips  of  one 
who  was  tOEfdling  towards  Rome,  and  there- 
IbMi  of  Pcol  or  I^ike,  an  eye-witness ;  since 
Am  vriier  mantioos  Appii  Forum  before  '  the 
ThiM  Taifttiis,' jostas  he  met  with  them  on 
his  way  to  the  ei^.  These  smaU  coincidences 
an  among  tbe  most  sataafiftctory  proofs. 

APPLE-TBEE  (H.  Taji/yMaA).  — That  the 
•ppla-me  and  its  fruit  were  known  in  Pales- 
tine fron  an  early  period,  appears  ceruin. 
A  soffleknt  eridence  is  afforded  by  tlie  fact, 
that  pleees  took  their  names  from  beiug 
spots  where  ^pple-trees  grew  (Josh.  xii.  17 ; 
XT.  84).  In  Joel  i.  12,  *the  apple-tree* 
is  mentioned  with  other  fruit-trees  as  being 
withered  in  the  general  drought.  In  Sol. 
Song,  ii.  3,  we  read  —  'As  the  api>lc-iroe 
among  the  trees  of  the  wofwl,  so  is  my  be- 
loved among  the  sons.'    Here  it  ib  an  image 


of  beauty,  and  consequently  the  apple-trees 
of  Palestine  were  distinguished  for  that  qua- 
lity. The  aromatic  odour  of  the  apple  is 
alluded  to  in  Sol.  SoLg,  vii.  8 ;  see  also  viii.  5, 
where  tlie  tree  affords  a  shade.  Prov.  xxv. 
11,  offers  a  striking  image  —  '  apples  of  gold 
in  curiously  wrought  silver  baskets,'  —  the 
golden  colour  of  the  apple  being  well  set  off 
and  heightened  by  the  sheen  of  the  silver, 
especially  as  seen  Uirough  the  open  work  ol 
the  basket. 

Some  commentators  have,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  thought  the  citron  to  be  the 
fruit  meant  in  these  passages. 

The  apple-tree  still  grows  in  Palestine. 
The  fruit  of  tlie  Syrian  apple  is  described  as 
having  a  very  agreeable  odour.  In  the  Tal- 
mud, frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  apple  tree. 

Jo&ei)hus,  after  speaking  of  the  ronflngra- 
tion  of  the  plain  of  Sodom,  rem  arks  that  apples 
still  grow  tliere,  which  resemble  edible  fniitt 
m  colour,  but,  in  being  plucked  with  tlie 
hands,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and  allies. 
Near  tbat  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom 
stood.  Dr.  Robinson  found,  at  Ain  Jidy,  a 
tree,  called  by  the  Arabs  osAer,  that  grows 
only  in  these  parts,  the  fruit  of  which  greatly 
resembles  a  large  smooth  apple  or  orange, 
hanging  in  clusters  three  or  four  together, 
of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe;  delicious  to 
the  eye,  soft  to  the  touch.  On  being  pressed 
or  struck,  the  apparent  apple  explodes  with 
a  puff,  like  a  bladder,  leaving  in  the  hand 
only  the  shreds  of  tlie  thin  rind  and  a  few 
fibres.  The  fruit  is  filled  chiefly  witli  air, 
which  gives  it  the  round  form.  In  the  cen- 
tre a  small  slender  pod  runs  through  it  from 
the  stem,  and  is  connected  by  thm  filamenta 
with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds,  like  the  pod 
of  the  silk-weed,  Uiough  much  smaller.  The 
Arabs  collect  the  silk,  and  twist  it  mto 
matches  for  their  guns,  preferring  it  to  the 
common  match  because  it  is  combustible 
without  sulphur.  The  trunks  of  these  trees 
are  six  or  eight  iuches  in  diameter;  the 
whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  The 
tree  has  a  grayish  cork-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves;  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  gigautic  perennial  spe- 
cies of  the  milk-weed  or  silk-weed,  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  American  states. 
If  a  branch  is  broken  off,  it  discharges  a 
milky  fluid.  With  some  allowance  for  the 
marvellous,  the  fruit  of  tlie  osher  strikingly 
corresponds  with  the  account  given  by  Jose- 
phus. 

AQUILA  (L.  an  eagle).  —  A  Jew,  bom  in 
Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  he  removed  to 
Rome,  where  probably  he  embraced  Chris* 
tiauity.  From  this  place  he,  with  his  wife 
PriscUla,  and  their  fcllow-bclievcrs,  were  dri- 
ven about  the  year  A.  D.  40,  by  the  Einporor 
Claudius,  under  the  name  of  Jews,  and  un<ler 
the  pretext  that,  Clirest  (a  different  pronoun- 
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elation  for  Christ)  impelling  them,  they  wpre 
constantly  making  disturbances;  in  which 
charge,  it  is  easy  to  see  an  enemy's  version 
of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  church  at  Rome 
was  zealous  and  persevering  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  Rome, 
Aquila  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  took  up  his  residence  in  Aquila's  abode, 
and  worked  there  at  their  common  trade  of 
tent-making  (Acts  xviii.  2,  3).  The  religious 
friendship  thus  happily  formed  was  of  lon^ 
duration.  Aquila  became  a  companion  of 
the  aposde,  and  laboured  diligently  for  the 
furdierance  of  the  gospel.  His  wife  also  fit- 
tingly performed  her  part  as  a  follower  of 
Christ.  From  Corinth,  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
accompanied  Paul  to  Syria;  thence  they  re- 
paired to  Ephesus,  where  Paul  left  them ;  when 
they  were  made  instrumental  in  convertrug  the 
learned  Alexandrian  Jew  Apollos  (Acts  xviii. 
18,  24,  seg.).  At  the  time  when  Paul  wrote 
his  first  letter  to  tlie  Corinthians,  they  were 
with  him,  and  had  a  church  in  their  own 
house.  We  have  not  the  means  of  tracing, 
step  by  step,  the  further  changes  of  place  of 
this  Christian  couple :  but  tliey  returned  to 
Rome ;  for,  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Roman 
church,  they  are  mentioned  as  constituting  a 
part  of  it,  and  in  terms  of  high  esteem  :  — 
'  Greet  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  my  helpers  in 
Christ  Jesus;  who  have  for  my  life  laid 
down  their  own  necks.'  The  extent  of  their 
benign  influence  is  implied  in  the  ensuing 
words : — *  To  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks, 
but  all  the  churches  of  tlie  Gentiles'  (Rom. 
xvi.  4).  Whether  or  not  they  took  up  their 
final  abode  here,  they  appear  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  church  over  which  Timothy 
presided  (2  Tim.  iv.  19).  Tradition  repre- 
sents Aquila  as  a  bishop  and  martj'r 

In  Acts  xviii.  18,  it  is  said  Paul  sailed 
from  Corinth  to  Syria,  '  and  with  him  Pris- 
cilla and  Aquila ;  having  shorn  his  head  in 
Cenchrea  (a  seaport  lying  to  the  east  of 
Corinth),  for  he  had  a  vow.'  Who  had  a 
vow,  Aquila  or  Paul  ?  Was  tlie  vow  of  a 
civil  nature,  such  as  the  Jews  sometimes 
took,  namely  —  not  to  cut  their  hair,  and  to 
abstain  from  certain  kinds  of  food  during  a 
journey  or  some  peril ;  during  a  voyage,  till 
safely  landed ;  or  an  illness,  till  healtli  was 
recovered  ?  Such  vows,  the  resource  of  weak 
characters,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  Paul,  whose 
ardour  and  perseverance  needed  no  support 
of  the  kind ;  and  tliese  engagements,  formed 
as  it  were  with  the  future,  are  opposed  to 
tliat  trust  and  confidence  which  are  inspired 
by  a  pious  regard  to  Providence.  Was  it  a 
temporary  Nazarite's  vow  ?  This  observance 
must  take  place  at  Jenisalem,  *  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  ll)e  congregation'  (Numb, 
vi.  18),  not  at  Cenchrea;  unless  some  legal 
defilement  had  broken  in  upon  the  vow,  and 
necessitated  its  renewal  (Numb.  vi.  fl).  Nor 
U  it  likely  that  Paul  would  obserAe  a  vow 


which  was  so  strictly  Mosaic  as  that  of  tfa« 
Nazarite,  except  under  peculiar  circumstan* 
ces,  such  as  are  explained  in  Acts  xxi.  24. 
These  considerations  seem  rather  to  throw 
the  probability  on  the  side  of  Aquila,  who, 
as  a  banished  man,  may  have  had  reasons  of 
his  own  for  taking  a  civil  or  religious  vow 
of  some  kind.  It  makes  in  favour  of  this 
view,  that  the  usual  order  of  the  words  *  Aqui- 
la and  Priscilla'  is  here  inverted,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  connecting  Aquila  imme- 
diately  with  the  ensuing  words  —  'having 
shorn,'  &c. 

ARABIA,  a  Greek  word,  formed  on  a  He- 
brew one ;  whose  meaning  may  have  the  idea 
of  darkness  for  its  basis,  and  so  set  forth 
Arabia  as  the  unknown  land,  a  character 
which  it  still  to  a  great  extent  retains.  The 
entire  country  now  comprehended  imder  this 
designation  lies  within  these  limits ;  namely 
—  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  soulii,  tlie  Per- 
sian Gulf  on  the  east,  the  Red  Sea  and  tlie 
borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west :  on  the  north 
it  extended  on  one  side  to  the  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  and  on  the  other  ran  up  towards 
the  Euphrates  to  Babylon.  Since  the  time 
of  tlie  geographer  Ptolemy,  this  large  penin- 
sula has  been  ordinarily  divided  into  three 
great  portions,  —  I.  Arabia  Felix,  Happy 
Arabia;  II.  Arabia  Petroea,  <S/ony  Arabia; 
III.  Arabia  Deser to,  or  Desert  Arabia.  The 
first  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  country ; 
namely,  the  huge  peninsula,  which  has  for 
its  northern  boundary  a  line  running  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  second  consists,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  of  the  small  peninsula  of  Slnal,  and 
the  Immediate  vicinity.  The  third  covers  the 
wide  tract  which  extends  from  the  northern 
limits  of  Arabia  Felix  towards  tlie  north  and 
east,  to  the  Euplirates.  These  boundaries 
are  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  nor  have  they 
been  generally  received ;  they  are  miknown, 
equally  to  the  Arabian  geographers  and  the 
Hebrews;  and  the  dcRcriptions  which  ihey  im- 
ply of  the  several  districts  are,  if  taken  in  a 
general  application,  by  no  means  accurate. 
Arabia  is  a  name  which,  in  the  wide  sense, 
was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  This  coimtry, 
to  speak  of  it  in  a  loose  way,  they  termed  the 
East,  tlie  land  towards  the  east;  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  sons  or  natives  of  the  East. 
In  reality,  it  lay  to  tlie  south-east  of  Pales- 
tine. Having  to  do  with  particular  portions 
and  tribes  of  Arabia,  the  Israelites,  wanting 
in  tliat  general  view  which  could  have  em- 
braced the  whole  country,  and  so  have  formed 
a  general  name,  merely  spoke  of  particular 
parts,  and  of  seporate  tribes :  sometimes  they 
used  tlie  word  as  denoting  only  a  part  of  the 
coimtry  which  it  now  designotes  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
21.  Jer.  XXV.  24.  1  Kings  x.  1ft.  Gal.  iv.  2r>). 
It  is  the  country  called  above  Arabia  Petraeo, 
with  which  the  student  of  Scripture  is  most 
interested,  a?  it  contains  the  limds  in  which 
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te  lUibnmB  wtindered  ere  they  gained  Ca- 
BABD,  and  those  with  whxeh  ihtj  were  in 
eonstant  eommnnion  —  a*  Moab,  Idnmsa, 
the  coantry  of  tbe  Amalekites,  Cauaanites, 
and  Midianites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  places 
and  heada  of  tribes  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  7, 
26,  belong  to  Arabia  Felix,  or  what  might 
more  correctly  be  termed  Arabia  Proper.  In 
Arabia  Deiterta  dwelt  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael ;  namely,  the  Nabatlieeans,  Kedarenes, 
kr.  (Gen.  xxt.  I2,«e9.);  and  most  of  the  tribes 
who  were  the  offspring  of  Abraham  and  Ke- 
tnrali  (Gen.  xxt.  1,  seq.).  So  wide  a  district 
of  country,  of  coarse,  varied  very  much  in 
character.  In  the  northern  part,  towards 
Mesopotamia,  there  are  great  plains  of  sand, 
destitote  of  vegetation ;  but,  as  you  approach 
tbe  river,  fertile  and  beautiful  tracts  present 
themselves.  Generally,  neither  water  nor 
plants  are  to  be  fonnd,  except  here  and  there 
a  humble  root,  which,  however,  the  camel 
does  not  despise.  The  heaven  is  cloudless, 
and  of  a  homing  heat,  mitigated  by  tlie  cool- 
ness of  night,  or  by  breezes  in  the  day ;  tlie 
air  pure  and  dry;  and  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber the  deadly  simoom  prevails,  blowing  from 
the  south-east ;  whose  power  was  known  to 
tlie  Hebrews  (Ps.  xi.  6.  Job  i.  ID).  The 
natnre  of  the  coimtry  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Arabia,  compels  tbe  inhabitants  to  pursue 
tlie  life  of  wandering  herdsmen  (nomads), 
going  with  tlieir  flocks  and  herds  from  one 
s'lot  to  another,  in  order  to  obtain  a  constant 
suj>ply  of  food.  Tliis,  tlieir  ancient,  conti- 
nm;;<  their  present  custom.  Their  life,  though 
full  <»f  change,  is  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere 
nf  objects;  the  mind, in  consequence,  remains 
iiiiTt ;  t!)e  menttd  culture  is  ijuite  rudimen- 
ta!.  There  is  no  politiod  constitution.  A 
kind  of  Hocifll  life  exists,  under  tlie  patriarchal 
control  of  sheikhs.  Indei)endence  prevails, 
for  coiHjuest  is  impossible;  and  tlie  true 
n'.'Uiad  regards  the  dweller  in  towns  with 
contempL  The  idea  of  property  is,  however, 
in  Mome  sense  predominant ;  for  each  honle 
has  its  land,  fixed  and  determined  by  imme- 
ni'inul  nsage,  and  every  intruder  is  coiisidered 
a  f.tir  object  of  plunder,  unless  he  has  for 
atfeiidants  members  or  relations  of  the  tribe. 
Hoi>1;er}'  supplies  no  mean  portion  of  the 
means  of  Rabsistcnce.  In  their  wandering  ha- 
bit**, these  Bed<»nins  (children  of  the  desert) 
wander  frequently  from  their  own  limits,  and 
traverse  Arabia  Petrwn.  The^e  general  re- 
marks will  be  found  to  illuKtrnte  Srripture. 
Tlie  tlu-eatening  prophecy  in  Iso.  xxi.  13 — 
17.  relates  to  the  inhabitant**  of  Northtrn 
Arp.bJa.  *  The  children  of  Kedar '  tnuled  in 
Ininb*,  mm?,  atid  poats,  with  which  they  sup- 
plied T}Te  ( K/.ik.xxvii.*Jl }.  Sometimes  they 
carried  on  a  curavaii  trade  themselves  (Gen. 
xxwii.  'JH  ) ;  for  a  caravan  roml  ran  through 
ihfir  c«iun?iv,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean.  More  ft'equently  they  fell  on 
tlieir  neighbours'  lands,  on  expefUtions  of 
plunder  ('i  Chrcn.  xxi.  10.    1  Xiugs  xi.  1-1; 


zxvi.  7.  Job  i.  15) ;  or  rendered  the  caravan 
roads  unsafe  by  their  attacks  (Jer.  iil.  2). 

The  Poninsiila  of  Sinai  is  a  moimtainons 
cotmtry,  which  has  cf  late  years  become  bet- 
ter known  than  other  parts  of  Arabia.     Near 
the  southern  end  rises  a  huge  mountain  mass, 
forming  Horeb  and  Sinai ;  which  sinks  sud- 
denly towards  the  sea,  and  on  the  inland  side 
opens,  and  throws  out  a  range  of  motm tains 
on  either  side  of  tlie  triangle,  which  gradually 
sink  in  height  as  they  run  northwards :  but 
the  range  which  extends  along  the  Persian 
Gulf,  rises  again  after  it  has  passed  the  top  of 
that  gulf  into  the  mountains  of  which  Idumsea 
is  mostly  made  up.    The  mountains  consist  of 
granite,  porphyry,  or  limestone  :  they  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  and  are  intersected  by 
many  defiles  and  valleys,  sometimes  opening 
into  large  plains,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
deserts,  but  here  and  there  offer  some  fer- 
tility.    Serpents   and   lizards  abound  there 
(Numb.  xxi.  4,  6).     Palms,  acacias,  tama- 
risks, ore  the  most  important  products.     Be- 
douin tribes  still  traverse  the  valleys  and  the 
table-lands,  and  exact  a  part  of  their  sus- 
tenance  from   caravans  and   companies   of 
pilgrims.     The  lofty  laud  of  tlie  south  tends 
downwards  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  as  to 
form  the  extended  and  elevoted  plain  denomi- 
nated El  Tyh  (here  the  Israelites  wondered  for 
many  years),  which  runs  north  and  west  to  tlie 
Mediterrauean  Sea,  and  north  and  east  on 
towanls  the  mountains  of  Edom.     The  dis- 
trict is  almost  without  water,  consisting  of 
limestone  strewed  with  flint.     In  the  north 
and  north-east  of  tliis  vast  plain  there  rises  a 
hilly  countiy,  capable  of  cultivation,  extend- 
injr  as  far  as  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  unites 
with  other  heights  that  run  along  both  sides 
of  that  peculiar  lake.     Over  this  high  land 
were  spreod,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  the  tribes 
of  Edomites,  Amalckites,  and  Ammonites. 
The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petrsea  were  partly 
nomads,  and  as  such  lived  independently  un- 
der their  native  chiefs.     They  were,  however, 
coiirjuered  by  the  Chaldean  armies  (Jer.  xlix. 
U^ ).     After  the  Jewish  exile,  there  flourished 
a  kingdom  here,  having  Pctra  for  its  capital, 
whose  kings  mostly  bore  tlie  name  of  Arctas. 
They  for  a  time  possessed  several  Jewish 
cities. 

The  large  southern  district,  or  Yemen,  is  of 
a  very  various  nature.  The  countries  on  the 
coast  are  for  the  most  part  hot,  sandy,  unfruit- 
ful plains.  The  interior  is  lofty,  and,  with 
barren  distiicts,  contains  well-cultured  parts, 
which  produce  grain,  wine,  and  various  fruits. 
Here  are  found  the  sugar  cane,  rice,  citrons, 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and 
coftec.  It  was  celebrated  also  for  its  myrrh 
and  cassia  (Isa.  Ix.  0.  Jer.  vi.  20.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  22).  Gold  was  hence  brought  to  the 
Hebrews  (1  Kings  x.  10.  2  Chron.  ix.  14. 
Istt.  Ix.  0) ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was 
orif^inally  found  there:  none  is  now  pro- 
duced.    Lead  and  iron  arc  obtained. 
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At  80  Iftte  a  period  as  this,  and  after  the  leather  serriug  for  a  table.     The  daties  of 

noble  adventures  which  have  laid  open  before  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  are  performed  by 

ns  so  many  other  hidden  comitries,  it  is  ra-  the  fingers.     The  hands,  therefore,  are  care- 

ther  surprising,  and  very  mucii  to  be  regretted,  fully  washed  before  food  is  taken;  for  the 

that  so  little  has  been  done  for  commimi-  Arabs  are  very  studious  of  cleanliness.    This, 

eating  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  Arabia ;  and  their  moderation  in  eating,  conduces 

a  country  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  fi'iends  very  much  to  the  good  healtli  which  they  en< 

of  civilisation :  for  here  originated  the  Mo-  joy.     With  the  exception  of  the  leprosy,  few 

saic  and  the  Moslem  religion.      This  was  chronic  diseases  afflict  them.     Their  medi- 

the  centre  of  ancient  commerce;  this  was  the  cal  men  are  generally  very  ignorant     Tliey 

country  of  a  conquering  race,  which  extended  attach  much  importance  to  the  anointing  of 

its  faith,  its  opulence,  its  wisdom,  its  arts,  its  the  body.     With  those  who  are  well  off,  per- 

splendour,  to  the  extreme  East  and  West ;  fumes  and  perfumed  water  are  very  common, 

which,  improving  its  morals  by  Persian  cul-  both  of  which  are  offered  to  friends  on  tlieir 

ture,  and  its  intellect  by  Grecian  wit>dom,  arrival.     The  Arabs  are  very  companionable, 

planted  fruits  of  its  own  rearing  on  the  banks  on  which  account  they  love  to  assemble  in 

of  the  Tigris  and  of  tlie  Guadalquiver.  coffee-houses,   in    the    market-places;    and 

Arabia  received  its  earliest  inhabitants,  in  in  Yemen,  there  is  scarcely  any  village  but 
all  probability,  from  the  Caucasus;  which,  has  its  market-place.  The  female  sex,  as  in 
extending  itself  along  Mount  Lebanon,  nms  all  the  East,  live  retired,  inhabiting  tlie  back 
down  to  the  Arabian  mountains.  Of  the  an-  part  of  the  house :  the  women  of  a  family  are 
eient  Arabians,  the  most  celebrated  tribes,  never  seen  by  a  stranger.  The  education  of 
according  to  native  authorities,  are  —  the  children  is  in  their  early  years  confided  to 
Adites,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Oschadis,  Dschor-  the  female  sex  •  when  the  sons  are  grown 
bam,  and  Amalekites.  The  later  Arabians,  up,  they  either  come  under  their  father's  in- 
firom  whom  spring  those  of  the  present  day,  strnction,  or  are  placed  under  a  tutor.  The 
are  divided  into  two  classes  —  that  of  the  girlsremainintheharem  till  they  are  married, 
genuine  Arabs,  or  Joktanidie,  from  Joktan,  In  regard  to  wedlock,  great  care  is  taken  to 
son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  20) ;  secondly,  the  ascertain  that  the  intended  bride  is  a  virgin, 
mixed  race,  Mostaraben,  who  are  derived  from  If  the  contrary  appears,  expulsion,  and  even 
Adnan,  son  of  Ishmael.  All  these  tribes  be-  death,  is  the  resource.  Arabs  are  celebrated 
long  to  the  great  Shemitic  family.  The  Arabic  for  hospitality,  whatever  their  condition  in 
language,  which,  in  regard  to  its  riches,  its  life.  They  are  courteous  even  to  an  extreme, 
high  culture,  its  wide  spread,  and  its  impor-  and  in  cities  kind  to  strangers.  Professors 
tance  in  history  and  religion,  has  no  superior,  of  other  religions  are  not  rudely  exposed  to 
is  a  Shemitic  dialect,  and  forma,  in  miion  insult.  The  Arabs  seek  not  to  make  prose- 
with  the  iEthiopic,  the  southern  branch  of  lytes,  though  they  show  favour  to  those  who 
the  great  Shemitic  tree.  Its  native  country  pass  over  to  Mohammed.  They  are  gener- 
is the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  religion  of  ally,  and  not  without  reason,  described  as 
the  ancient  Arabians  was  the  worsliip  of  the  revengeful.  The  old  custom  of  blood  for 
•tars  :  every  tribe  had  its  own  star,  to  which  blood  is  unhappily  kept  up ;  but  they  are  not 
it  gave  special  honotur.  Herodotus  mentions  quarrelsome,  and  slight  offences  are  easily 
as  gods  of  the  Arabians  —  Urotalt,  which  he  forgiven. 

accounts  the  same  as  Dionysos  (Latin,  Bac-  The  Bedouins,  now  knovm  by  the  name  of 
chus) ;  and  Alitta,  which  he  identifies  with  Tawarahs,  who  wander  over  the  western  side 
Aphrodite  (Venus).  In  Southern  Arabia,  the  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  bear  in  general  a 
god  Sabis  was  woinshipped  ;  that  is,  the  sun-  good  character.  Their  most  gainful  pur- 
god,  who  ia  obviously  connected  with  the  suit  in  the  present  day,  and  that  upon  which 
star-worship  of  the  Sabaeans.  they  seem,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  for 

A  few  general  remarks,  and  some  parti-  subsistence,  is  the  accompanying  of  travellers 
cular  notices,  regarding  Arab  manners  and  to  and  from  Sinai,  which  is  a  monopoly,  and 
customs  may  be  of  service.  The  Arabs  the  carriage  of  merchandise  between  Cairo 
are  of  a  middle  stature,  thin  and  active.  In  and  Suez.  They  are  of  good  dispositions, 
eating  and  drinking  they  practise  modera-  and  solicitous  to  please.  They  expect  fac- 
tion. They  use  wheaten  bread ;  but  the  quent  gratuities  of  food,  coffee,  &c.  It  is  a 
humbler  class  are  content  with  bread  made  cheap  and  effectual  way  of  winning  their 
of  an  inferior  grain  termed  Doura,  in  the  kindness  and  good  offices.  Harsh  language 
shape  of  roimd  cakes.  Pillau,  made  of  rice,  and  blows  do  not  answer  for  Bedouins  in  the 
is  a  common  food.  Coffee  is  a  general  bever-  Desert.  They  are  proud-spirited,  and  feel, 
age.  Wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  are  and  resent  indignities.  They  are  honest  as 
taken  only  in  secret,  in  consequence  of  tlie  well  as  trustworthy,  but  little  inclined  to  rcli- 
prohibition  in  the  Koran.  The  smoking  of  gious  practices.  They  are  poor;  haying 
tobacco  is  customary  with  all  classes.  Little  some  camels,  goats,  and  a  few  sheep;  but 
time  is  consumed  in  eating  the  meal,  which,  no  horses  or  cows,  which  could  not  subsist  on 
even  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  the  coarse  ftnd  meagre  pasturage  afforded  by 
is  taken  on  the  floor :  a  piece  of  cloth  or  of  these  sterile  regions.     They  have  also  soma 
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fowls,  and  deal  occasJonany  in  eggs  and 
chickens.  Their  brea<l  coru,  as  wi*JI  as  the 
beans  given  to  the  camels  when  on  hard 
serrice,  are  bronght  from  Cairo  on  the  backs 
of  these  animals.  They  carry  a  little  char- 
coal, made  of  the  branches  of  the  acacia, 
and  a  small  qnanti^  of  gimi,  to  that  market; 
which  seem  to  be  their  ooly  articles  of  ex- 
port, with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
cameL  These  poor  Bedouins  love  tlieir  arid 
plains  and  hideous  mountains  with  an  affec- 
tion unknown  to  the  occupants  of  more  genial 
regions.  They  show  signs  of  pleasure,  and 
even  exultation,  on  passing  out  of  Cairo  into 
the  pure  air  of  die  Desert,  which  no  traveller 
can  fail  to  observe  in  their  buoyant  step, 
animated  conversation,  and  overflowing  joy- 
ous hilarity. 

Of  these  Arabs  Dr.  Olin  thus  speaks :  — 
'  It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  with  what 
pleasnre  and  pride  the  Bedouins,  after  the 
fuigues  of  the  day's  journey  which  they  per- 
form on  foot,  seldom  mounUng  their  loaded 
camels,  hastened  away  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
Iheir  wholesome  beverage,  water.  The  one 
who  went  with  me,  laid  down  a  full  skin  at 
the  door  of  my  tent,  with  many  significant 
smQes  and  gestures,  exclaiming  repeatedly, 
"  Taib !  Taib !  **  —  Good !  Good  f  The  people 
are  all  fond  of  coffee,  but  refuse  wine  and 
spirits,  and  even  beer.  Our  sheikh,  Salah, 
who  is  strictly  religious,  took  once,  incau- 
tiously, a  glass  of  this  favourite  English 
beverage.  Another  was  offered  to  him  in 
my  presence,  on  the  subsequent  eveuing. 
He  smelled  the  cup,  and  returned  it,  exclaim - 
ing,  **  Most  taib  !*'  Nut  good.  The  dragoman 
explained  to  Idm,  that  it  contained  neither 
brandy  nor  wine ;  but  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fied, and  wholly  refused  it  afterwards.  The 
manners  and  habits  of  these  children  of  the 
Desert  are  truly  primitive.  Having  occasion 
to  wash  their  clothes  this  evening,  tliey 
scooped  out  a  basin  in  the  sand,  and  filled  it 
with  water  for  the  purpose.  The  supply  of 
fresh  water  seemed  to  have  tempted  tliem  to 
indulge  in  other  luxuries ;  and  I  saw  tliem, 
for  the  first  time,  eating  hot  bread.  Each 
man,  or  at  least,  each  party,  has  a  small 
kneaiding  trough,  hollowed  out  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  which  he  carries  bound  up  in  his  bag- 
gage. In  this  they  mixed  a  small  quantity 
of  the  meal  of  doura ;  and,  ha'  ing  formed  it 
into  a  thin  cake,  they  laid  it  upon  tJie  sand, 
and  covered  it  with  a  fire  made  of  small 
•ticks.  One  man,  at  least,  used  dried  camel's 
dung  for  the  purpose.  They  prrched  corn, 
or  doura,  and  ate  it  for  breakfast  I  am,  in- 
deed, constantly  reminded  of  the  habits  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  see  the  domestic  scenes 
so  beautifully  ponrtrayed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, re-acted  by  the  Bedouins.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  the  simple  facts  I  have  just 
recorded  are  so  many  illustrations  of  the 
ancient  customs  with  which  the  Bible  has, 
from  our  childhood,  made  us  familiar.    Their 


dress  is  equally  illustrative  of  the  sacred 
volume:  their  sandals,  which  are  merely 
bits  of  leather  or  untanned  skins,  commonly 
fishskins,  covering  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
fastened  by  a  tliong  that  passes  between  the 
first  and  second  toes,  over  the  instep,  and 
around  the  lieel ;  the  girdle,  which  aU  wear 
about  the  loins,  serving  as  a  belt  for  a  long 
knife,  or  pistols,  and  as  a  depository  for 
money,  Sec. ;  and  their  loose,  flowing  robes, 
reaching  only  to  the  knee,  and  exposing  the 
legs.' 

Irby  and  Mangles  supply  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing lively  sketch  of  a  camp  of  Arabs, 
showing  many  of  their  customs  at  the  pre- 
sent day :  —  'As  we  approaclied,  we  beheld 
a  very  animated  and  busy  scene.  The  girls 
were  singing,  and  the  children  busied  in 
running  down  the  young  partridges  with 
dogs ;  the  birds  being  as  yet  only  able  to  fly 
a  short  distance  at  a  time.  Presendy  we 
heard  a  hue-and-cry  fcom  all  quarters,  and 
soon  perceived  a  large  wild  boar,  with  his 
brisdes  erect,  beset  by  all  die  dogs;  every- 
body running  eagerly  to  the  pursuit  He 
was  found  behind  one  of  the  tents.  They 
chased  him  all  through  the  camp;  and  two 
Arabs  on  horseback,  with  spears,  joined  in 
the  pursuit  The  animal,  however,  kept 
both  men  and  dogs  at  bay,  and  finally  got 
off  with  only  one  wound.  We  now  approached 
the  sheikh's  tent,  and  found  Mahannah  and 
his  two  sons,  Sheikhs  Narsah  and  Hamed, 
together  with  about  Oiirty  Arab  chiefs  of  va- 
rious camps,  seated  round  an  immense  fire. 
Sheikh  Narsali  was  leaning  on  a  camel's 
saddle,  their  usual  cushion.  He  did  not 
rise  to  receive  us,  although  we  afterwards 
observed,  that  he  and  the  whole  circle  rose 
whenever  a  strange  sheikh  arrived.  We 
attributed  this  cool  reception  to  the  low  esti- 
madon  he  held  us  in,  in  consequence  of  the 
unusually  small  sum  we  were  to  pay  for 
visidng  Pahnyra,  and  from  the  plainness  of 
our  dress  and  appearance.  Mahannah  was 
a  short,  crooked-backed,  mean-looking  old 
man,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  a  coarse  robe.  His  son, 
Narsah,  to  whom  he  had,  in  consequence  of 
his  age,  resigned  the  reins  of  government, 
was  good-looking,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  very  dignified  and  engaging  mannera. 
He  had  the  Koran  open  in  his  hand  when 
we  arrived,  to  g^ve  us,  we  supposed,  an  idea 
of  his  learning.  He  was  well  dressed,  with 
a  red  pelisse  and  an  enormous  white  turban. 
We  observed  much  whispering  going  for- 
ward between  Narsah  and  every  stranger 
that  arrived ;  and  oiur  guides  were  separately 
questioned  in  die  same  manner,  to  learn,  as 
we  conjectured,  whether  we  had  miu^h  money 
or  not.  Narsah  alone  addressed  us.  He 
inquired  why  the  English  wished  so  much 
to  see  Falm}Ta,  and  whether  we  were  not 
going  to  search  for  gold  ?  We  told  him  he 
bhoiUd    have  half  ot  tn^j  ii«  ica^v  ^^ 
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there.     As  the  evening  advanced,  the  Arab 
gaests   incraased   to   the    n  amber  of  fifty. 
Their  mode  of  salating  their  chiefs  is  by 
kissing  either    cheek   alternately,    not   tlie 
hmnd,  as  in  Nubia.     Some  of  the  partridges 
which  the  children  had  caught,  were  now 
brought  in.     They  roasted  them  on  the  fire, 
and  part  was  given  to  us;  Sheikh  Uained 
throwing  a  leg  and  a  wing  to  each  of  us. 
They  afterwards  gave  us  some  honey  and 
butter,   together  with  bread  to  dip  iuto  it 
("butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,"  Isa,  vii.  15  ): 
Narsah  desired  one  of  his  men  to  mix  tlie 
two  ingredients  for  us,  as  we  were  awkward 
at  it     The  Arab,  having  8tirre<l  the  mixture 
up  well  witli  his  fingers,  showed  his  dexterity 
in  consuming,  as  well  as  in  mixing,  and  re- 
compensed himself  for  his  trouble  by  eating 
half  of  it.     At  sunset,  and  agiiiu  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  whole  assembly  were  summoned 
to  prayers;  a  man  standing  outside  the  tent, 
and  calling  them  to  their  devotions,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  from  the  minarets 
of  the  mosques  of  Turkish  towns.      Each 
man  rubbed  his  face  over  with  sand,  a  heap 
of  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  U^ut  for 
thiU  purpose,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
water  in  their  religious  ablutions. 

*We  could  not  but  admire  the  decorous 
solemnity  with  which  they  all  joined  in  wor- 
ship, standing  in  a  row,  and  bowing  do^ii 
and  kissing  the  ground  together.     An  im- 
mense platter  of    roast  mutton  was   then 
brought  in  for  supper,  with  a  pillau  of  rice. 
The  Arabs  fed  apart,  while  a  separate  por- 
tion was  brought  for  Narsah  and  us.     We 
observed  the  elderly  men  gave  their  half- 
gnawed  bones  to  those  around  them ;  and  we 
were  told,  that  they  have  an  adage  com- 
mending the  custom.     A'  black   slave   was 
perpetually  pounding  coffee  from  the  moment 
we  entered  the  tent  till  we  went  to  sleep; 
and  as  he  began  in  the  morning  at  daylight, 
and  was  constantly  employed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  constmiption  of  this  article  must  be 
considerable.     Late  at  night,  Narsah  began 
to  address  the  whole  circle  of  sheikhs,  who, 
we  found,  had  been  convened  m  order  that 
they  might  hear  his  request,  that  some  por- 
tions of  grazing  land,  called  "  The  Cottons," 
might  be  delivered  up  to  him.     Being  tired 
with  the  length  of  his  discourse,  we  removed 
to  a  comer  of  the  tent,  and  fell  asleep.    We 
heard  afterwards,  that  his  harangue  lasted 
till  three  in  the  morning.     On  tlie  following 
day  we  wished  to  proceed,  according  to  the 
promise  to  let  us  depart  before  sun-rise, 
which  Narsah  had  given   us  the  prenous 
evening,  swearing  by  his  head,  and  lifting 
np  his  hand  at  the  same  time.    But  as  the 
chief  had  sat  np  so  late,  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when, 
instead  of  letting  us  depart,  he  desired  we 
would  accompany  him  to  a  small  vale  conti- 
guous to  his  tent    We  foimd  tlie   Arabs 
Msembling  from  all  quarters,  and  following 


us  in  great  numbers.  We  were  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  tliis :  at  first 
we  thought  it  was  intended  to  show  off  the 
numbers  of  his  people.  Presently,  however, 
we  came  to  a  tent,  and  found  an  immense 
feast  of  rice  and  camel's  flesh  prepared  for 
the  whole  assembly.  We  were  conducted  to 
a  smaller  tent  apart,  and  had  our  share  sent 
to  us. 

*  We  were  in  doubt  what  object  the  sheikh 
had  in  thus  separating  us;  whether  it  was 
meant  as  an  accommodation  to  us,  that  we 
might  eat  more  comfortably  and  freely  by     * 
ourselves,  than  in  tlie  midst  of  a  concourse 
of  peoi)le ;  or  whether  he  thought  we  were 
not  fit  society  for  him.     Our  dress  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  much  meaner  description  than 
that  of  any  of  the  sheikhs ;  and  as  through- 
out the  East  a  stranger  is  generally  estimated 
according  to  the  dress  he  wears,  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  our  homely  appearance  had  some 
weight  with  Narsali  on  this  occasion.     W^e 
found  tlie  meat  both  savoury  and  tender, 
being  a  portion  of  the  hump,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  part     There  was  little  fat, 
and  the  grain  was  remarkably  coarse :    how- 
ever,  we   ma^le    a   hearty  breakfast      The 
feast  was  conducted  with  much  order  and 
decorum.     The  sheikJis  fed  apart  in  a  double 
row,  with  several  immense  platters  placed  at 
equal  distances  between  them,  and   a  rope 
line  was  drawn  round  to  keep  the  people 
from  pressing  in.     Narsah  was  at  the  head 
of  the  row,  with  a  small  select  circle,  amongst 
whom  he  placed  us  after  we  had  breakfasted, 
having  perceived  us  among  the  spectators. 
When  the  sheikhs  had  finished,  the  people 
were  regaled  with  the  remains;  independent 
of  which,  portions  were  distributed   to  tlie 
different  tents  of  the  camp.     This  latter  ar- 
rangement was  for  the  women  and  children. 
Several    camels    must    have   been   cooketl, 
judging   from    the   immense    quantities   of 
meat  we  saw.     This  feast  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  give  weight  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  evening.     We  were  asked  whether 
Christians  did  not  eat  pig's  flesh ;  and,  an- 
swering in  tlie  aflirraative,  were  questioned 
if  we  did  not  also  drink  sow's  milk,  as  they 
do  that  of  camel's :  diis,  however,  we  stoutly 
denied.     Mahannah   made   many  signs  for 
money,  both  for  himself  and  Sheikh  Alii,  a 
very  handsome  little  boy  about  five  yeai's  of 
age,  the  son  of  Narsah.     The  Arab  sign  for 
money  is  rubbing  the  forefinger  and  iliumb 
together.' 

The  following  lively  description  of  an  Arab 
cncam])meut  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
18U):  the  locality  lies  on  the  south  east  of  Je- 
rusalem : — '  All  was  in  motion  at  four  o'clock. 
There  were  about  six  hundred  sheej)  ami  goat^, 
the  latter  bemg  the  most  numerous,  and  the 
process  of  milkmg  was  now  going  on.  They 
have  few  cows.  Six  tents  were  arranged  in 
a  sort  of  square,  ma<le  of  black  haircloth,  not 
large.     They  were  mostly  open  at  one  end 
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and  on  the  sides.  The  tents  formed  the 
common  rendervoas  of  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  The  women 
were  without  veils,  and  seemed  to  make  no- 
thing of  our  presence.  Here  we  had  an 
opporUmitj  of  seeing  various  processes  in  the 
housekeeping  of  a  nomadic  life.  The  women, 
in  some  of  the  tents,  were  kneading  bread, 
and  baking  it  in  thin  cakes,  on  the  embers, 
or  on  iron  plates  over  the  fire.  Another 
female  was  churning  the  milk,  in  a  very  pri- 
mitive way,  which  we  often  saw  afterwards. 
The  chum  consists  of  a  common  water-skin, 
that  is,  the  tanned  skin  of  a  goat,  stripped  off 
whole,  and  the  extremities  sewed  up.  This 
is  partly  filled  with  the  milk ;  and,  being  then 
so^peuded  in  a  slight  frame,  or  between  two 
•ticks  leaning  against  the  tent  or  house,  it  is 
regularly  moved  to  and  fro  with  a  jerk,  until 
the  process  is  completed.  In  another  tent, 
a  woman  was  kneeling  and  grinding  at  the 
hand-mill :  these  mills  are  doubtless  tliose  of 
scnptoral  times,  and  are  similar  to  the  Scot- 
tish quern.  As  we  were  looking  round  upon 
this  scene  of  busy  life,  the  sun  rose  gloriously 
over  the  wide  prospect,  and  shed  his  golden 
light  upon  a  landscape — not  rich,  indeed,  in 
appearance  — for  all  is  rocky  and  sterile  to  the 
view ;  but  fertile  in  pasturage,  as  was  testified 
bj  this  multitude  of  flocks.  The  curling 
smoke,  ascending  from  various  Arab  encamp- 
menta  in  the  distance,  added  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  landscape.' 

Olin  thus  describes  an  encampment  of 
Arabs,  as  seen  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula: — 
'  We  passed  a  Bedouin  encampment,  which 
consisted  of  about  a  dozen  tents,  arranged  in 
DO  particular  order.  They  are  black,  aud 
made  of  coarse  wool  or  camels'  hair-cloth. 
They  are  open  in  front,  are  very  low,  and 
have  a  partition  running  from  the  front  to  the 
rear,  for  the  purpose,  I  presume,  of  separating 
the  apartments  of  the  males  and  the  females 
of  the  family.  Hardly  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  furniture  was  discoverable.  An  old  mat, 
and  an  earthen  vessel  or  two,  were  all  that  I 
saw  in  two  or  three  tents.  The  camels  and 
flocks  are  gathered  about  the  tents  at  night. 
We  saluted  the  people  in  the  customary  way, 
who  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disconcerted 
hj  our  presence  and  inquisitive  looks.' 

The  strict  honesty  of  the  Bedouins  among 
themselves  is  proverbial,  however  little  regard 
they  may  have  to  the  right  of  property  in 
others.  If  an  Arab's  camel  dies  on  the  road, 
and  he  cannot  remove  the  burden,  he  only  draws 
a  circle  in  the  sand  round  about,  and  leaves 
it.  In  this  way  it  will  remain  safe  and  un- 
touched for  months.  When  on  his  way  from 
Sinai  to  Akabab,  Robinson  saw  a  black  tent 
flanging  on  A  tree :  his  serrant  said  it  was 
there  when  be  passed  the  year  before,  and 
woold  never  be  stolen.  Theft,  he  said,  was 
held  in  abhorrence  among  the  Tawarah ;  bu^ 
the  present  year,  the  famine  was  so  great  that 
individuals  were  sometimes  driven  to  steal 


food  He  had  just  returned  from  Egypt  with 
a  camol  load  of  grain  for  his  family,  which 
he  had  put  into  one  of  their  magazines,  as  a 
place  of  safety ;  but  it  had  all  been  stolen. 
Burckharflt  relates  that  he  was  shown  in  Wady 
Hamr,  a  point  on  the  rocks  from  which  one 
of  the  Tawarah,  a  few  years  before,  had  cast 
down  his  sou  headlong,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
for  an  ofTence  of  the  very  same  kind. 

The  notions  of  justice  among  the  Arabs 
are,  however,  very  imperfect,  if  we  may  judge 
from  those  which  are  entertained  by  those  who 
belong  to  tlie  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Among 
the  Amran  and  Haweitat  tribes,  if  any  one 
steals,  the  loser  takes  from  the  thief  an  arti- 
cle of  equal  or  greater  value,  and  deposits  it 
with  a  thii*d  party.  The  thief  is  then  sum- 
moned to  trial ;  and,  if  he  refuses,  he  forfeits 
the  tiling  thus  token  from  him.  The  judges 
are  not  always  tlie  sheikhs :  other  persons  may 
exercise  this  office.  If  a  person  slays  another, 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  number  of  camels,  or  to  the  life 
of  one  equal  to  the  deceased. 

If  an  Arab  discovers  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
in  illicit  iutercoiu^e,  he  turns  away  and  con- 
ceals the  fact  from  every  one,  not  even  letting 
the  guilty  parties  know  that  he  has  seen  them. 
Months  afti^rwards,  he  will  marry  off  his 
daughter ;  or,  after  a  longer  time,  perhiq)s  di- 
vorce his  wife;  living  with  them  meantime 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  assigning 
some  other  reason  for  the  measure  he  adopts. 
One  motive  for  this  concealment  is  to  avoid 
personal  disgrace;  and  another,  to  prevent 
the  impossibility  of  the  offenders  ever  being 
married. 

The  Arabs  are  destitute  of  book-learning. 
Robinson  mtule  inquiries  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  aud  other  tribes,  but  could  never  hear 
of  one  individuul  that  was  able  to  read.  Even 
Sheikh  Salih,  the  head  sheikh  of  all  the  Tawa- 
rah, has  not  this  power.  Whenever  a  letter 
is  addressed  to  him,  or  an  order  from  the 
government,  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  t*on- 
vent,  to  have  it  read.  Among  the  Tawarah, 
this  ignorance  seems  to  be  the  result  of  habit 
and  want  of  opportunity;  but  among  the 
tribes  of  the  northern  deserts  it  is  accounted 
disreputable  for  an  Arab  to  learn  to  read. 
The  Bedouins  rejoice  in  the  wild  liberty  of 
their  deserts,  as  contrasted  with  towns  and 
cities ;  and  in  like  manner  take  pride  in  their 
freedom  from  the  arts  and  restraints  of  civil- 
ised life. 

The  religion  of  these  sons  of  the  desert  is 
Mohammedanism,  which,  however,  sits  very 
lightly  on  them.  They  bear  Mohammed's 
name,  and  the  few  religious  ideas  which  tliey 
possess  are  moulded  after  his  precepts.  But 
tlieirs  is  a  merely  nominal  religion,  the  result 
of  tradition  and  habit.  They  seem  to  mani- 
fest little  attachment  to  it  in  itself,  and  live 
in  the  habitual  neglect  of  most  of  its  external 
forms.  The)-  neglect  the  prayers  cusUmvar^ 
with  other  Mosleu:.3*,  and  \X  va  %uCL>\v\jXn^t^ 
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few  among  them  know  the  proper  words  and 
forms.  The  men  generally  observe  the  great 
fast  of  Ramadan,  though  some  do  not.  The 
females  do  not  keep  it.  Nor  is  the  duty  of 
pilgrimage  more  regarded ;  not  more  Uian 
two  or  three  of  all  the  Tawarah  tribe  are  said 
to  have  made  the  the  journey  to  Mecca.  The 
profaneness  of  the  Bedouins  is  excessive, 
and  almost  incredible : — '  Their  mouth  is  full 
of  cursing.'  The  traveller  can  hardly  obtain 
from  them  an  answer  which  does  not  contain 
an  oath. 

A  good  authority  has  declared  that  the 
Bedouins  would  profess  Christianity,  if  tliey 
could  get  fed  by  so  doing.  Their  minds  are 
not  prepared  for  the  spiritual  truths  of  the 
gospel.  Were  a  missionary  to  go  among 
them,  speaking  their  language,  and  acquainted 
with  their  habits,  he  would  be  received  with 
kindness ;  and  were  he  to  live  as  they  live, 
and  conform  to  their  manners  and  customs, 
he  would  soon  acquire  influence.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  Tawarah,  Dr.  Robinson 
found  them  kind,  good  natured,  and  accom- 
mo<lttting,  but  great  beggars.  No  very  per- 
manent or  decided  impression,  however,  can 
well  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  tliey  retain  their 
wandering,  half-savage  life ;  and  this  mode 
of  life  must  necessarily  continue  so  long  as 
the  desert  i«  their  home.  But  it  would  be  no 
light  matter  to  wean  them  from  the  desert, 
and  thus  to  overturn  habits  which  have  come 
down  to  them  through  nearly  forty  centuries 
unchanged. 

The  tribe  denominated  Alouina,  who  hold 
sway  from  Acabah  towards  the  north,  are 
little  better  than  savages.  They  are  strangers 
to  the  decencies  of  life.  They  ask  for  every 
thing  they  see  in  the  possession  of  those 
whom  they  escort  —  bread,  fruit,  tobacco,  &c. ; 
coming  into  their  tents,  and  making  them- 
selves offensively  familiar.  *  I  was  no  sooner 
in  my  tent  to-night,'  —  we  nse  the  words  of 
OUn,  —  *  than  one  of  my  guides,  a  disgust- 
ing and  filthy  creature,  came  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  sand,  just  within  the  door.  I 
promptly  ordered  him  away.  Afterward  I 
made  them  all  a  present  of  tobacco,  with 
which  they  seemed  much  pleased.  They  en- 
tered the  tent  of  one  gentleman  of  oar  party 
at  dinner  time,  and  unceremoniously  helped 
themselves  to  the  dainties  of  his  table.' 

Others  seem  little,  if  any,  removed  from 
savage  life,  further  than  the  red  man  of  the 
American  wilds.  The  ensuing  picture  of  an 
Arab  meal  is  given  by  Robinson.  The  place 
of  which  he  speaks  is  Beersheba,  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Canaan.  *  Our  Arabs 
quickly  slaughtered  the  goat,  and  the  differ- 
ent portions  were  speedily  in  the  process  of 
cooking,  at  different  fires.  Their  repast  was 
probably,  in  kind,  the  same  with  the  savoury 
meat  which  Isaac  loved ;  and  witli  which,  in 
this  very  neighbourhood,  Jacob  enticed  from 
him  the  blessing  intended  for  his  elder  bro- 
tiier  (Gen.  zxvii.  0,  tey.).  Our  Haweity  guide 


had  brought  with  his  family,  two  or  threa 
camels.  To  them  the  offals  of  the  kid  were 
abandoned.  I  looked  in  on  this  feast,  and 
foimd  the  women  lK>iliug  the  stomach  and 
entrails,  which  they  had  merely  cleaned  with 
stripping  them  with  the  hand,  without  wash- 
ing; while  the  head,unskinned  and  unopened, 
was  roasting  underneath,  on  the  embers  of 
a  fire  made  chiefly  of  cunel's  dung.' 

We  subjoin  one  or  two  portraits.  Sheikh 
Hussein,  who  is  supreme  at  Ailah,  on  the 
extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
is  a  man  of  great  wealth ;  having,  it  is  said, 
more  than  three  hundred  camels,  besides 
herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  His 
bearing  is  exceedingly  dignified.  He  rarely 
condescends  to  smile.  In  negociations,  how- 
ever perplexing,  he  is  cool  and  collected. 
These  qualities  give  him  great  influence 
over  untutored  men.  To  Englishmen  it  is 
a  great  drawback  from  the  respect  he  in- 
spires, to  hear  him  begging  for  presents,  and 
complaining  when  none  has  been  brought 
for  him  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  the  fashion, 
and  is  attended  with  no  reproach.  The  go- 
vernor is  a  dignified  looking  man,  wearing 
the  costume  of  the  Turks.  *  The  sheikh,'  to 
cite  Olin,  *  and  his  party,  with  a  dragoman, 
who  acted  as  an  agent  in  the  business  (pay- 
ing for  escort  and  safe  conduct),  were  seated 
on  a  carpet,  spread  in  a  tent ;  and  each  indi- 
vidual deposited  his  money  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  The  sheikh  counted  it  with  great 
rapidity;  and,  after  devouring  the  shining 
masses  with  his  fine  black  eyes,  deposited 
them  in  his  bosom  with  an  indescribable  air 
of  satisfaction.'  *  He  walks  from  tent  to  tent 
in  no  little  state,  clothed  in  a  long  robe  of 
scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  a  fiery  red  turban 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  a  long  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  followed  by  a  secretary, 
carrying  writing  materials  in  his  hands.  He 
is  evidently  an  ostentations  man,  and  has 
the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  superiority. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  faithful  to 
his  engagements,  though  disposed  to  use 
every  possible  advantage,  fair  and  imfair,  in 
making  a  bargain.' 

The  sheikh  of  Wady  Monsa  is  noted  for 
his  exactions  on  travellers,  and  has  rendered 
it  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  to  visit 
Petra.  He  is  a  savage  in  aspect  His 
coarse,  long  beard,  half  white  and  half 
black,  has  a  neglected  and  tangled  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  is  meanly  clad  in  vile,  dir^ 
garments. 

*  We  had,  on  the  whole,'  says  Robinson, 
*  been  much  pleased  with  Tuweileb,  although 
he  had  seen  his  best  days,  and,  for  much 
of  the  time  he  was  with  us,  had  been  quite 
unwell.  He  was  uniformly  kind,  patient, 
accommodating,  and  faithful;  and,  until  now, 
had  shown  himself  less  a  beggar  than  his 
companions.  He  gave  us  his  adieu,  by  re- 
peatedly kissing  efu'h  on  both  cheeks,  in' 
addition' to  the  usual  kiss  of  the  hand.     W« 
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1   the  kiudeat  [eelinjB.     For  liiMy 

diTs  ihtj  hid  now  been  oar  compaaiuna 
•od  gnidea  Ihrougli  the  desert,  ind  uut  ihe 
■ligfami  dinealtT  had  arisen  between  ui : 
on  the  eoii(r*i7,  they  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  lighten  the  toils  of  onrjouniej,  aiid 
proleet  na  from  diBComforts  by  Ihe  way.  In 
all  OUT  aobseqnent  journeyingB  we  found  no 
guide!  ao  failhfti}  and  demoted 

•  Oor  sheikh  was  in  eveir  teapecl  aomelhmg 
Dion  than  a  eoDimon  Knh  In  suture  be 
vas  fnoi«  than  six  feet  h  gh  —  well  b  ilt,  and 
finely  proportioued  and  (here  va*i  mis 
moiemean  a  naUTe  dign  ty  and  nobleness 
which  we  did  QOI  And  in  other  Dedou  us 
Ilia  eonnlenanes  waa  inlell  gent,  and  1  ad 
amild  and  peiu  ve  eaat     indeed  Ibera  was  a 
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iikli;  he  could  read  and  write; 
and  was  likewise  die  khalib  or  orator  of  hia 
tribe.  In  this  capacitj  he  waa  lerj  re|^ir 
in  tlie  perfnmiBnce  of  the  Moslem  devoliona, 
and  often  rhanled  long  prayers  aloud.    Tliie, 


We  nnsl  not  eonclnde 
out    a   brief  refervnco   to 

torieal  Geography  of  Arabia,'  by  Ihe  Rb>.  C. 
Foatei:  London,  1844;^ though  we  cannot 
mdmit  mdm  ot  Ihe  lathor's  chief  poeillona. 
The  Tolame*  profess  to  hare  aacertaioed  as 
fellows  —  the  descent  of  the  Arabs  ftom  Ish- 
mael;  all  the  chief  Ishtnaelitish  Iribea  are 
reeOTcred  on  the  aame  ground  which  they  or- 
enpied  in  ihs  days  of  Moae a,  and  which  they 
eontone  to  occupy.  The  four  great  patriar- 
chal Bloeka  an  discorered,  'who,  according 
lo  MoiM,  lagBther  with  lehmael,  peopled  the 
peiunanla;'  'the  familiea  of  Cuah  and  Jok- 
UK,  wlio  preceded,  and  those  ot  Kccurah  and 
Eaao,  irtio  followed  the  aon  of  Hagar ;'  Ihcy 
an  waogniaed  'in  the  rery  localities,  and 
alonK  du  Tcry  lines,  where  ihey  are  placed  by 
Hoaea  and  the  ptopheta.'  Farther,  Mr.  Foa- 
lei'a  leaearrhea  ha*e,  in  hia  own  ojiinion, 
'is«Dsd  Inlhe  deeyphenneni  of  an  imknown 
atpbabet,  and  the  recoTsry  of  a  lost  language; 
tfi^  alphabet  the  celebrated  Huanad;  this 
lansnaeB  tlit  tongne  of  Hamyar.'    Tliu  baa 


about  by  hia  diligent  applica- 
tion to  dfcypUcr  inscriptions,  which  were 
aeut  almost  in  Tain  to  Gesctiiua  and  Boitiger, 
In  Germany  -,  idarriptiona  diacovered  by  Eng- 
lish surveying  eipedilious,  on  the  aonthem 
coast  of  Arabia,  carved  on  the  stonea  of 
ancient  bHiiiiinga,  and  engraven  on  the  rocks. 
From  the  ruins  ot  Nakabel-Hiyar.  and  from 
Ihe  rock  of  Hisn  Ghorab,  localities  ot  Hadra- 
maut  (which  is  the  extreme  aoulhein  part  ot 
Ihe  great  peninsida),  copies  ot  these  iaacrip- 
lions  were  transcribed.  Our  author  waa  led, 
by  what  ia  called  chance,  lo  find  a  key  to 
thero.  Turning,  in  the  course  of  his  studiM, 
to  a  raiy  rare  tract — ."Hiatoria  Imperii  ». 
Jokianidornm,'  by  Schullens,  he  opened  on  a 
title  and  monnraenl  which  proied  to  be  an 
Arabic  Tcraion  of  the  ten-line  inscription  al 
Hisn  Ohorab.  The  lines  are  interesting,  it 
only  for  the  lively  piniure  wliich  Ihey  afford 
of  Arab  life.    We  can  give  only  three  or  four : 
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ftud  wicked  meu.  They  noted  down,  for  us, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Heber,  good 
judgments  written  in  a  book  to  be  kept : 

And  we  believed  in  the  miracle-mystery, 
in  tlie  resurrection-mystery,  in  the  nostrU- 
mystery.' 

To  these  remains  Mr.  Foster  assigns  'a 
date  of  3,500  years  (nearly  three  centuries 
prior  to  the  Books  of  Moses),  the  age  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  or  within  500  years  of  the 
flood.'  Their  true  value,  however,  he  finds 
in  'the  precions  central  truths  of  revealed 
religion  which  they  record,  and  which  they 
liave  handed  down  from  the  first  ages  of  the 
postdiluvian  world.'  'In  the  Adite  monu* 
ment  at  Hisn  Ghorab,  stands  registered  tlie 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  oldest  monu- 
ment in  the  world  contains  at  once  the  fullest 
and  the  purest  declaration  of  tlie  great  cen- 
tral truth  of  the  gospel :  —  he  preached  unto 
them  Jesus  and  tlie  Resurrection'  ('the  nostril 
mystery') :  this  *  faith  was  the  primitive  reli- 
gion of  mankind.'  Numerous  other  inscrip- 
tions have  been  seen  or  heard  of ;  and  '  the 
future  results  which  promise  to  arise  from 
the  clue  obtained  through  the  inscriptions 
already  decyphered,  are  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion.' We  must,  however,  add,  that  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  learned  world  has  looked  with 
a  frowning  aspect  on  Mr.  Foster's  alleged 
success. 

ARAM  (H.  highland),  or  Aranusa,  the 
Hebrew  name  for  Syria,  or  the  entire  country 
lying  between  PhoBuicia  and  Palestine  on 
tiie  west,  Arabia  on  the  soutk ,  the  Tigris  on 
the  east,  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north, 
tlius  including  Mesopotamia.  But  the  latter 
had  a  specific  name,  that  is,  Aram  Naharaim, 
or  Padan  Aram,  the  plains ;  alluding  to  the 
level  country  lying  between  the  Euplirates 
and  the  Tigris,  which  the  Greeks  termed 
Mesopotamia,  Chat  is,  the  country  between 
the  rivers.  On  this  side  of  the  Euphrates 
there  belonged  to  Aram — I.  Aram  of  Da- 
mascus (2  Sam.  viii.  6.  Isa.  vii.  8.  Amos 
i.  5),  that  is,  Syrian  Damascus,  which  was 
north-east  of  Palestine.  II.  Syria-Maachah, 
( 1  Chron.  xix.  6),  which  touched  on  the  terri 
tories  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  13.  Deut  iii.  13). 
In  the  time  of  David,  the  country  had  a  sove- 
reign of  its  own  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  III.  Geshur  in 
Aram  (2  Sam.xv.  8),  nearMaacba  (Deut.  iii. 
13.  Josh.  xii.  5),  with  its  own  kings  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  IV.  Aram 
Beth-rehob,  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Aram  Zoba  and  Maaoha, —  a  district  lying 
at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  near  the  north 
Palestinian  city  of  Dan  or  Laish  (Judg.  xviii. 
28).  V.  Hul  also  is  mentioned  as  part  of 
Aram,  in  Gen.  x.  23,  as  well  as  Uz.  Zobah 
of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii.  3;  x. 
6,  8)  seems  to  have  lain  on  the  other  side 
the  Euphrates  originally,  but  made  its  way, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  and  over  the  river 
towards  the  west 


Under  Saul  and  David,  Zobah  was  the  npost 
important  of  the  Syrian  states,  which,  how- 
ever, David  vanquished  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  On 
the  same  occasion  he  conquered  DamaMus, 
which,  in  Solomon's  reign,  appears  in  con- 
flict with  Israel,  but  was  at  last  conquered 
by  the  Ass3rrians.  Then  Aram  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Persians, 
till  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  it  came 
under  the  Selencidfle  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, to  which  Judea  was  subject. 

Accorrling  to  Amos  ix.  7,  the  Aramsans 
came  from  Kir,  which  may  have  been  the 
country  tliat  lies  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Caucasus 
motmtains,  on  the  river  Cyrus,  one  of  the 
branches  that  form  the  Kur  or  Koura,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  after  hav- 
ing received  the  Araxes.  In  Gen.  x.  22, 
Aram  is  reckoned  among  the  children  of 
Shem,  and  said  to  have  had  for  his  descen- 
dants, Uz,  Hul,  Gether,  and  Mash,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  founders  of  so 
many  cities  and  dominions.  All  tliese  spoke 
the  Shemitic  tongue,  of  which  the  Aramaic 
or  Syriac,  and  Uie  Chaldee,  were  dialecu. 
The  Aramaic  (Syrian)  language  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Israeli tish  kings,  spoken  by  As- 
syrian state  officers  (2  Kings  xviii.  26.  Isa. 
xxxvi.  11)  ;  and  in  the  post-exilian  period, 
the  Persian  government  had  its  edicts  to  tlie 
Western  Asiatics  translated  into  the  Aramaic 
(Esra  iv.  7).  The  religion  of  the  ancient 
Aramflsans  was  a  symbolical  worship  of  natu- 
ral objects  (Judg.  x.  0.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23). 

ARARAT  (H.  cursing).  —  The  country  so 
called  formed  a  part  of  Armenia,  lying  in  tlie 
middle   of  it,  for  which,  as  being  so  dis- 
tinguished aportion  thereof,  it  was  sometimes 
employed  (2  Kings  xix.  37.    Isa.  xxxviL  38. 
Jer.  li.  27).     The  river  Araxes  ran  through 
it,  which,  having  joined  the  Kur,  fell  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.     In  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
it  was  a  kingdom.     From  the  earliest  period, 
tliis  part  of  tlie  world  has  been  famous,  in 
consequence  of  the  moimt  of  the  same  name 
on  which,  according  to  Gen.  viii.  4,  the  ark 
rested  after  the  flooil,  and  from  which,  as  a 
centre,  the  human  race  was  afresh  propa- 
gated over  the  face  of  die  earth :  for  this 
reason  the  mouniain  is  held  sacred,  in  the 
eyes  alike  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moham- 
medans.     According  to  the   general  view, 
Mount  Ararat  is  that  part  of  the  chain  so 
called,  which   is   denominated  among  the 
Armenians,   Massis;   among  the   Persians, 
Kuhi  Nuch  (Noah's  Mountain)  ;  and  among 
the   Turks,  Aghri.     It  lies  in  the  vale  of 
Arras,   about  thirty  miles  south-west  from 
Erivan,  which  was  long  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia.    As   seen  in  approaching   it  from 
Erivan,  Mount  Ararat  is  altogether  unique 
in  its   appearance,    rising    like   a    mighty 
pyramid  from  the  general  range,  and  gradually 
tapering  till  it  pierces  and  peers  above  the 
clouds.    It  rises  from  a  mi^estic  conre  in 
the  great  range,  a  sublime  comer  boundary 
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of  the  three  empires  of  Persia,  Turkey,  aud 
Russia,  full  worthy  to  be  the  bridge  between 
the  auti-diluTian  and  post-diluvian  worlds. 
It  has  two  peaks  —  die  higher  is  about 
17,000,  the  lower  is  about  13,000  feet 
abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Between  the 
two  is  a  huge  subsidence,  not  unlike  in 
appearance  the  low  part  between  the  two 
humps  of  the  dromedary.  Seen  from  the 
north  aud  the  south,  the  moimtaiu  seems  to 
stand  insulated  from  the  range  of  wliich  it 
forms  a  part,  so  small  do  tlie  neighbouring 
hiUs  appear  in  comparison.  The  resting- 
place  of  the  ark  cannot  be  determined ;  but 
it  may  have  been  on  the  curve  which,  as  we 
hare  intimated,  lies  between  the  two  pikes. 
This  curve  is  an  extinguished  volcanic  crater, 
wliich  ia  certified  by  the  signs  that  appear 
all  around  of  volcanic  action.  On  the  0th 
July,  1840,  a  violent  eruption  took  place,  by 
which  much  damage  was  done  to  the  whole 
sorroonding  country.  The  inhabitants  hold 
that  Ararat  cannot  be  ascended ;  and,  when 
Parrot  (*  Travels,'  Berlin,  1834)  proved  the 
contrary,  they  still  firmly  denied  the  fact 
Since  his  time,  a  young  Russian  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  the  summit  The  higher 
peak  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow:  hence 
the  epithet  *  hoary  Ararat'  The  entire  moun- 
tain has  an  impressive  sublimity.  The 
Arras  runs  along  its  base.  The  great  plain 
of  Erivan  and  the  valley  of  the  Arras,  being 
hemmed  in  by  elevated  land,  have  in  summer 
a  great  concentration  of  heat  and  a  mild 
climate  for  that  region  during  the  whole 
year.  The  coimtry  extending  from  Erivan 
to  Nakcheran,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
mOes,  is  beautiful,  and  the  soil  extremely 
fertile.  Its  fruits  are  very  excellent  and  plenti- 
ful ;  but  the  elimate  is  unliealthy.  Armenian 
tradition  says,  that  Noah  made  Nakcheran 
(first  um)  his  first  permanent  resting-place 
after  the  flood ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  he  should  have  wandered  so  far 
down  the  valley,  and  over  so  fertile  and 
beautiful  a  country,  before  he  found  a  home. 
Near  the  base  of  Ararat,  at  Khorvirab,  is 
the  renowned  Armenian  church,  as  well  as 
the  prison  of  St  Gregoiy,  the  apostle  of 
Armenia:  the  latter  is  a  narrow  cave,  about 
thirty  feet  deep;  it  is  held  in  great  respect 
by  die  natives. 

ABCH  (L.  a  bow)  is  the  segment  of  a 
circle  applied  in  architecture.  Nicholson, 
in  his  '  Architectural  Dictionary,'  defines 
the  arch  to  be  *  a  part  of  a  building  sus- 
pended over  a  given  plan,  supported  only  at 
the  extremities,  and  concave  towards  the 
plan.'  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that 
the  arch  was  unknown  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  civilisation,  and  that  ils  invention  was 
attributable  to  the  classic  nations.  Tlie  in- 
quiries, however,  which  have  been  made  in 
£gypt,  show  that  the  arch  was  known  there, 
six  himdred  years  before  Clirist,  if  not  at  a 
much  earlier  period:  the  diversities  of  opluiou 


appear  to  be  in  part  owing  to  a  want  of  a 
recognised  definition,  aud  to  a  consequent 
dispute  about  words. 

The  subject  is  of  importance  to  the  Bibli- 
cal studeut,  because,  if  the  East  in  the  present 
day  may  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  East 
in  scriptural  times,  arched  buildings  were  in 
tlie  latter  period  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Even  those,  however,  who  mabitain  that  tlie 
arch  was  known  to  the  ancient  Israelites, 
allow  that  no  word  meaning  an  arch  is 
found  in  the  Bible.  The  only  passage  in 
which  the  word  occurs  iu  the  English  trans- 
lation is  Ezek.  xl.  10,  where'  the  margin 
reads  *  gallerieB  or  porches.' 

ARCHELAUS  {Q.  governor  of  the  people), 
sou  of  Herod,  miseiUled  Uie  Great,  and  of 
a  Samaritan  woman,  named  Malthace.  He 
was,  with  his  brotlier  Antipas,  brought  up 
at  Rome.  After  Herod  had  put  to  death 
several  of  his  sons,  he  altered  his  will,  which 
bore  in  favour  of  Antipas,  aud  gave  his  king- 
dom as  an  inheritance  to  Archelaus,  ou  con- 
dition that  the  gift  was  sanctioned  by  Au- 
gustus. The  prince,  tlierefore,  paid  a  visit 
to  Rome,  and  was  well  received  by  the  em- 
peror, though  complaints  were  maile  against 
him  by  a  hostile  party  of  his  countrymen. 
Accordingly,  he  received  posscssiou  of  about 
one  half  of  his  father's  kingdom,  namely, 
Judea,  Samaria,  aud  Iduimea,  with  the  cities 
Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and  Seboste  (Samaria), 
and  au  annual  income  of  six  hundred  talents. 
The  Romans  gave  him  the  tide  of  Ethnarch  : 
in  Matt  ii.  22,  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  royal 
power,  which  impUes  an  increase  of  dignity, 
that  would  naturally  ensue  from  tlie  pride 
alike  of  Archelaus  and  his  subjects.  Having 
reigned  in  aU  ten  years,  he  was  at  lengtli, 
in  tlie  consulship  of  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus 
(A.  D.  7),  dethroned,  and  banished  by  the 
Romans  to  Vieune,  in  Oaul,  as  a  punishnient 
for  his  tyranny,  especially  ugaiust  tlie  Sunia- 
ritans,  and  for  his  misconduct  towards  his 
own  relations.  Good  reason,  therefore,  the 
character  of  Archelaus  beiug  considered, 
had  Joseph  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  with 
the  child  Jesus,  to  avoid  Herod's  dominions, 
and  proceed  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee  (Matt 
u.  22). 

On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  his  do- 
minions came  under  the  immediate  sway  of 
tlie  Romans,  and  were  annexed  to  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  but  as  a  separate  territory, 
governed  by  its  own  procurator.  The  pro- 
curators hafl  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of 
Rome  over  Judea ;  to  collect  the  tribute ;  to 
preserve  tranquillity ;  and,  consequently,  pos- 
sessed very  great  influence.  They  dwelt  at 
Caesarea,  a  splendid  city  on  the  shore  of  tlic 
Mediterranean,  built  by  Herod.  Here  were 
also  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  troops  which 
they  had  under  their  command ;  only  that  a 
small  Roman  garrison  was  stationed  in  tlie 
citadel  Antonia,  which  lay  at  the  north-west 
end  of  the  Temp\e. 
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ABCHIPPUS  (G.)  is  spoken  cf  in  the  let- 
ter of  Paul  to  Philemon  (2)  as  *  our  fellow- 
soldier  ;'  and,  in  the  letter  to  the  Golossians 
(iv.  17),  Paul  directs  the  church  at  Colossee 
to  say  to  Archippns,  *  Take  heed  to  the  mi- 
nistry which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord, 
that  thou  fulfil  it:'  whence  it  appears  that 
Archippus  held  an  office  in  the  Golossian 
church.  In  Col.  iv.  0,  Onesimus,  the  slave 
of  Philemon,  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  Golos- 
sian church.  Now,  the  slave  dwelt  vntli  his 
toaster.  Hence  we  learn,  that  Philemon, 
whose  place  of  ahode  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  letter  which  Paul  sent  to  him,  was  of 
the  Golossian  church.  The  conclusion  ac- 
cords with  what  we  know  from  Philemon  (2), 
where  Archippus  is  obviously  found  in  the 
same  place  as  Philemon ;  and  Archippus  was, 
we  have  already  seen,  of  Coloss®.  These  are 
minute  coincidences  between  these  two  epis- 
tles. Scarcely  observable  witliout  care,  diey 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  invented :  they  are 
incidental  and  unintended.  As  such,  they 
give  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  credibility  of 
^e  records  in  which  they  are  foimd. 

AREOPAGUS  (G.  Mar^  Hill)  signifies, 
in  reference  to  place,  Mars'  Hill ;  in  reference 
to  persons,  the  council  which  was  held  on 
the  hiU,  sometimes  called,  from  its  elevated 
position,  the  upper  council,  and  sometimes 
simply,  but  emphatically,  the  council.  The 
place  and  council  are  topics  of  interest  to 
the  Biblical  scholar,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  being  the  scene  of  the  sublime  discotirse 
of  Paul  (Acts  xvii.),  who,  being  moved  by  the 
evidences  of  idolatry  which  abounded  in 
Athens  to  preach  Jesus  and  tlie  resurrection, 
was  set  on  by  certain  Epicurean  and  Stoic 
philosophers,  and  led  to  Areofiagus,  that 
they  might  learn  from  him  the  design  and 
meaning  of  his  new  doctrine.  Whether 
Paul  was  criminally  arraigned  before  this 
court,  is  not  quite  determmed,  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  was.  His  temperate,  dig- 
nified, and  high-minded  bearing,  in  so 
peculiar  a  situation,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  elo- 
quent discourse  was  without  a  good  result ; 
for  though  some  mocked,  and  some  procras- 
tinated, yet  others  believed ;  amongst  whom 
was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  has  been 
represented  as  Bishop  of  Athens.  The  his- 
tory  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  states  (Acts 
xvii.  22),  that  the  speaker  stood  in  the  midst 
of  Mars'  Hill.  Having  come  up  from  the 
level  parts  of  the  city,  and  looking  towards 
the  south,  he  would  behold  on  one  side  the 
harbour  of  Pineus,  on  the  other  the  har- 
bour of  Phalerum,  with  their  crowded 
arsenals,  their  busy  workmen,  and  gallant 
fleets.  Not  far  off,  in  the  ocean,  lay  the 
island  of  Salamis,  a  spot  sacred  to  the  free- 
dom of  Greece.  The  apostle  had  only  to 
turn  to  the  right,  to  catch  a  view  of  the  small 
but  celebrated  hill  where  Demosthenes  and 
olber  distinguished  orators  were   wont  to 


address  the  Athenians.  Before  him  lay  the 
crowded  city,  studded  with  memorials  of 
religion  and  patriotism,  and  exhibiting  the 
highest  achievements  of  art  On  his  left, 
beyond  the  walls,  was  the  Academy,  with  its 
groves  of  pine  and  olive  trees,  its  temples, 
its  statues,  and  its  fountains ;  near  which 
Plato  had  resided  and  taught.  But  the 
most  interesting  object  lay  on  the  apostle's 
right  hand :  on  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis, 
were  clustered  together  monuments  of  art 
and  national  religion,  such  as  no  other  spot 
on  earth  has  ever  borne,  consisting  of  mag- 
nificent temples  of  Pentelican  marble ;  the 
justly-famed  Parthenon,  adorned  with  the 
finest  sculpture,  from  the  hand  of  Phidias  ; 
and  the  statue  of  Pallas  Promachos,  which 
towered  so  high  above  the  other  buildings, 
that  her  plume  and  spear  were  seen  far  off 
upon  the  sea.  The  court  of  Areopagus  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honoured,  not 
only  in  Athens,  but  in  all  Greece,  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  ancient  world;  for,  on  account 
of  its  equity  and  beneficial  influence,  foreign 
states  sometimes  sought  its  verdict.  When 
Greece  became  subject  to  Rome,  much  of 
its  influence,  if  not  its  equity,  was  lost. 
The  origin  of  the  court  may  be  traced  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Grecian  history.  At  first, 
the  members  were  essentially  aristocratic; 
but,  in  the  course  of  time,  persons  of  blame- 
less personal  conduct  seem  to  have  been 
eligible  to  the  appointment.  The  precise 
time  when  it  perished  cannot  well  be  deter- 
mined; but  it  is  certain  that  in  later  periofls 
its  members  ceased  to  be  uniformly  distin- 
guished by  blameless  manners. 

The  functions  of  the  court  were  divided 
into  six  classes  : — ^I.  Judicial.  II.  Political. 
III.  Police.  IV.  Religious.  V.  Educational. 
VI.  (only  partial)  Financial. 

Its  strictly  religious  functions  extended 
over  the  public  creed,  worship,  and  sacrifices; 
having  to  keep  the  religion  of  the  state  free 
from  foreign  elements. 

ARETAS  (G.),  the  name  of  several  North 
Arabian  petty  kings,  one  of  whom  (it  may  be 
the  third)  lived  in  the  days  of  Paul,  and 
possessed,  for  a  time,  a  part  of  Syria,  with 
the  city  of  Damascus,  whose  governor  or 
edmarch,  in  his  desire  to  gratify  the  Jews, 
kept  watch  day  and  night  in  that  city,  in 
order  to  apprehend  the  apostle,  who,  how- 
ever, by  the  aid  of  his  feUow-believers,  es- 
caped under  the  shadows  of  night 

Aretas  was  father-in-law  to  Herod  Antipas, 
wlio  repudiated  his  daughter;  on  which,  Are- 
tas, declaring  war,  defeated  Antipas,  when 
Tiberius  interfered.  The  death  of  that  em- 
peror, however,  seems  to  have  given  Aretas 
an  opportunity  for  making  himself  master 
of  Damascus. 

ARIEL  (H.  lion  ofGod),  a  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  Jenisalem,  as  appears  from 
Isa.  XX ix.  7,  8,  in  which  Ariel  is  identified 
with  Mount  Zion.    In  2  Sam.  xxiii  20,  the 
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word  here  employed  to  denote  Jerusalem  must  have  beeu  intimately  acquainted  with 

is  applied  to  heroes,  *  lion-like  men;'  whence  the  country  of  which  he  si)uke,  more  inti- 

it  appears,  that  the  prophet,  in  the  use  of  mately  ac(iuaiuted  ihau  uuc  resident  out  of 

this  name,  represents  Jerusalem  as  an  he-  Palestine  could  have  been,  and  tlian  most  re- 

ruie  city ;  and   the  bearing  of  the  passage  sidi^.nts  in  Palestine  probably  were.     Minute 

seems  to  be,  that  though  for  her  iniquities  information  on  one  point  affords  a  guarantee 

Jerusalem  was  about  to  be  punished  of  God,  of  its  existcuce  in  other  points.     If  Luke 

she  would  yet  prove  herself  superior  to  her  was  minutely  accurate  in  his  geography,  he 

enemies,  whose  distress   is  pictured  forth  was  not  likely  to  be  negligent  or  loose  in 

¥ery  strikingly  in  verses  7  and  8.  the  more  important  historical  details  of  his 

ARIMATHEA   (H.  high).— As  in  other  narrative. 
countries,  so  in  Judea,  the  word  heifjht  or         AlilHTARCHUS  (G.  best  governor)  y&Ma.- 

kiii  entered  as  an  element  into  many  words;  cedouian  Chriistian  of  Thessoionica,  probably 

and,  since  the  term  is  altogether  a  relative  a  convert  of  Paul's,  who,  from  gratitude  and 

one,  very  different  elevations  of  the  earth's  respect,  accompanied  and  aided  his  teacher 

surface   have  been  tli us  designated.      If  a  in  his  mission uryjoumeyiugs  in  Greece  and 

spot  stood  above  the  altitude  of  the  surroimd-  Aiia.     Being  with  Paid  at  Ephesus,  at  the 

iug  couotry,  it  might  rise  as  well  from  a  plain  time  of  the    riot  raised  by  Demeti'ius  the 

an  from  a  range  of  mountains.     Accordingly,  silversmith,  he  was  seized  by  the  mob,  and 

there  were  in  Canaan  four  places  of  dissiml-  put  in  danger  of  his  life.     After  which  he 

lar  heights,  that  bore  the  name  of  Ramah,  of  went  witli  Paul  into  Macedonia,  whence  he 

which   Arimathea  is  only    a    modihcation  seems  to  have  followed  tlie  aposde  to  Syria ; 

caused  by  peculiarities  of  dialect  or  local  for  we  tind  the  two  togedier  when  the  latter 

circumstanceB.  The  Ramah  of  the  Old  Testa-  was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome,  whither,  accord- 

ment  (Josb.zix.  20)  is  the  Arimathea  of  the  ingly,  tliis  faithfid  follower  accompanied  his 

New,  the  same  place  which  in  modern  times  teacher  and  friend   ( Acts  xix.  20  ;  xx.  4 ; 

is  designated  Ramlah.     This,  which  may  be  zxvii.  2).      The  apostle  terms  Aristarchus 

considered  as  the  curreut  opinion.  Dr.  Ro-  'my  felluw-prisoner '  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  also 

binson  has  impeached ;  but  his  reasons  have  reckons  him  among  his  '  fellow-labourers ' 

not  beeu  held  satisfactory  by  a  very  compe-  (Philemon  24). 

tent  judge,  we  mean  Raumer.  Ramlah  lies  ARK  (L.)  is  a  word  which  denotes  a 
in  the  vale  of  Sharon,  eight  miles  south-  coffer  or  chesty  and  is  a  vessel  which  must, 
east  of  J  oppa,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusa-  from  its  nature,  have  found  a  place  in  the 
lem.  About  five  miles  from  Ramlah,  on  tlie  rites  of  such  religions  as  employed  sacred 
roail  to  the  metropolis,  begin  the  rough  high  things  to  commemorate  or  sjrmbolize  ideas, 
lands  of  Judali.  Ramlah,  or  Arimathea,  since  tliey  could  not  dispense  witli  a  re- 
was  the  birdiplace  or  residence  of  the  rich  pository  in  which  these  vessels  or  objects 
Hebrew,  Joseph,  who  had  been  recently  might  be  preserved  and  transmitted.  The 
converted  to  Christ,  and  who  interrcri  our  word  ark  is  tlie  Englir^h  representative  of 
Lord's  body  in  his  own  new  tomb  (Matt  two  Hebrew  terms :  the  first,  ahrohiiy  is  ap- 
xxvii.  57.  Marie  XV.  43.  Luke  xxiii.  51.  Jolm  plied  to  what  is  more  fully  designated  '  tlie 
six.  38).  It  is  a  little  singidar  that  Luke  ark  of  the  covenant'  (Exod.  xxv.  10;  xxxix. 
mentions  Arimathea  as  a  city  of  the  Jews,  So.  Numb.  xiv.  44.  Josh.  iii.  3);  the  second, 
that  is,  of  Judea.  Except  there  was  some  tehvahy  describes  the  ark  of  Noah,  a  de- 
special  reason,  why  the  mention  of  this  scription  of  which  may  be  found  in  Gen.  vi. 
circtmi stance,  which  is  in  no  way  called  for  14,  sfq.  It  is  also  employed  to  denote  the 
by  the  narrative  ?  It  would  sound  strange  boat  of  bulrushes  in  which  the  infant  Moses 
to  hear  an  English  writer  speak  of  'London  was  exposed  (Exod.  ii.  3). 
in  Middlesex ;  *  but  it  would  not  strike  us  as  ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  called  some- 
any  thing  extrordinary  if  such  a  writer  were,  times  *  tlie  Ark  of  Testimony,'  was  a  small 
in  speaking  of  Devonport,  to  add  '  formerly  chest  or  coffer,  of  acacia  wood,  about  tliree 
called  Plymouth  Dock.'  Luke  afjpears  to  feet  nine  inches  long,  two  feet  three  inches 
hare  had  a  reason  similar  to  this  for  adding  high,  and  two  feet  tliree  inches  broad.  It 
the  words,  *  a  city  of  the  Jews.'  The  district  was  overlaid  with  fine  gold,  within  and  with- 
bad  belonged  to  Samaria,  but  was  given  to  out,  and  surroimded  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
Judah  by  Demetrius  (cir.  145,  A.C.),  as  we  for  ornament.  There  was  a  ring  of  gold 
lemm  from  1  Mace.  xi.  34,  in  these  words :  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  into  which 
*  We  have  ratified  onto  them  (the  Jews)  the  staves  were  put  for  bearing  the  ark.  On 
borders  of  Judea,  with  the  three  governments  the  top  was  the  mercy-seat  of  i)ure  gold, 
of  Apherema,  Lydda,  and  Ramathem,  that  whose  dimensions  were  such  as  to  cover  the 
are  added  unto  Judea  from  tlie  country  of  sacred  chest.  Over  the  mercy-seat  bent  two 
Samaria.'  We  regard  tliis  confirmation  of  golden  figures,  called  cherubim,  whose  ex- 
Luke's  strict  and  minute  geographical  accu-  tremities  sprang  from  tlie  two  ends  of  the  ark, 
racy  as  one  of  those  minute  circumstances  while  tliey  met  each  other  widi  their  faces, 
which  mark  the  narrative  of  a  well-iofonned  which  witli  the  wings  were  directed  do^im- 
narrator,  if  not  an  eye-witness.    The  vrritet  ward,  so  aa  to  ovci«\i«Ao'n  1^^  m^xv^^^-^ftix. 
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In  IliiH  mil  were  Jeposiled  tlie  Iwo  tnliica  of 
lesEimpiij,  niunelv,  ll)«  suinea  un  whirli  ilie 
ilepilogiie  or  ten  pomnMUnlmeiiis  wcTe  in- 
BRribfd.  'And  tbrre  I  will  mept  villi  tlieo' 
(Jetimali  ia  dpscribcil  a.<i  pmrnising),  '  uid 
I  vill  rDinmiint;  Willi  lliee  from  oliave  tlie 
■noR:T-seal,rroni  belwcrn  Uie  iwo  clicnibimB, 
of  all'  Ibiiift*  "liicU  1  will  givn  ihfe  in  cnm- 
muidnirTii  unln  llie  cbildreti  of  Israel'  ( Eiod. 
«KT.  10,  (Ff.  Deutx.  1.  Numb.  Tii.  BO.  Ps. 
Mix.  1),  Tha  Holy  of  liolies  in  tlifl  labeniHele 
•od  iti  the  leiiiplc  was  the  sppoinled  plare 
fiirlhiHrlieit.wliJcli.hiiweTcr.  was  noiuplimpH 
MfTied  with  ihe  truops.  ta  *  proicciion  in 
baulu  ;  uid,  in  crnifuiiiu'Dce,  oiire  fell  into 
lh«  tiand<  nf  rhe  l>Lili9liuni,  wlio,  however, 
KSIorrd  il  to  the  Ismelitcs  (I  Sain.  It.  9, 
irq.;  t.  T ;  xIt.  1H).  The  ark  was  iu  the 
kespiii^  of  tlis  bimb  priest,  uid  under  the 
■prpiitl  rure  of  Lerilen  apgioinled  for  Ihe  pur- 
pose. No  oiie  might  behold  or  touch  it; 
«nrt  it  wan  therefore,  diiriog  tlie  joumeya 
in  llie  wilrteniese,  caretiillT  coTercrd  (Nnnib. 
iii.  91  ;  It.  i);  on  which  accoiiui  Uzzah, 
whm  he  raiihlj  took  liald  nf  tlie  ark,  aa  it 
shook,  apparpiiilf  iu  danger  of  falling,  on 
being  transported  froni  Gibeah,  waa  Riiddenl; 
nek    dead    <3   Sum.   vi.   0).      llie    ark 
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mined  (Eiod.  xl.  31,  teq.).  In  Lei.  xti.  9, 
13,  Aaron  ia  directed  to  bum  incense  on 
hia  approarh  to  Ood,  who  would  appear  in 
(he  rioud  whirh  hence  arose,  covering  the 
mercy-seat.  This  spot,  between  the  clieni- 
bim,  Jewish  traditioti  uameil  Ihe  Shekiuah, 
or  special  residetice  of  God;  ailding,  thai  here 
he  dwelt  perpeliiuUy ;  when-as  the  Seripturv 
authorities  do  no  more  than  aulkorise  Uie 
conclusion  that  it  wai  only  on  special  orca- 


.swill. 
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leinpio ;  aud  tlie  temple,  built  after  the  Baby 
louian  captivity,  hail  its  Holyof  holieirtiip^ 
The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus  (Hint  v  D), 
states,  iu  agreement  with  lliis,  that  wiihm 
tlie  temple  tliere  was  no  image  of  god^ 
merely  a  vacant  cliaiuber  and  empty  rays 
leries.  According  to  Heb.  ii.  4,  there  was 
in  this  coffer,  besiiles  the  tablesof  loictiant, 
the  golden  pot  tliat  had  manna,  as  well  as 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  But,  m  1  Kings 
(Tiii.  n),  it  is  said  there  was  notliiug  in  the 
ai^  save  the  iwo  tables  of  stnue.  Iu  Eiod 
ivi  34,  and  Numb.  xvii.  10,  it  is  staled  ibal 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  staff  were  laid 
before  Ihe  ark,  lo  be  kept  for  tokens  The 
contrariety  whicli  some  have  found  in  lliese 
passages  wedonotacf.  Not  to  insist  thai  the 
Hebrew  panicle  rendered  '  before  may  sig 
nify  iBilhia,  we  remark  thai  (he  intermr  of  the 
ark  was  the  suitable  place  for  preserving 
these  memorials,  which  most  probably,  there- 
fore, were  sooner  or  later  deposited  therein; 
and,  chough  the  manna  and  ^e  rod  were  not 
fuund  within  tlie  ark  in  tliednysof  9olomon, 
it  does  not  follow  lliat  (hey  had  not  been 
there  at  an  eariier  period.  The  changes  of 
locality  that  (he  ark  underwent,  and  the 
hostile  bands  ii ~ 


The  Holy  of  holies  was  a  dark  chamber, 
into  which  no  light  could  penelrale ;  thus 
aymbolising  the  bidden  and  mysterious  na- 
tore  of  llie  Almighty,  '  unapproachable  and 
tiill  of  glory:'  dark  by  that  excess  of  light 
which  is  his  essence;  dark  aud  invisible  lo 
man.  Vet  this  mysterious  Being  watches,  in 
his  own  sempiternal  light,  oier  his  law.  and 
therefore  over  the  moral  goTemment  of  ihe 
world,  whicli  ia  conducted  on  strict  general 
principles,  whose  application  is  enperiu- 
tended  and  sofiencd  by  mercy.  Tbis  we 
nnderstand  to  be  the  import  of  Ihe  ark  hold- 
ing Ihe  coveoant  of  law,  covered  by  tlie 
mercy-seat,  and  ceaselessly  looked  upon  by 
the  cherubim  winch  betoken  tlie  ever  wake- 
ful eye  of  divine  Providence 


Thei 


should  have  remained  in  ihe  ark  (ill  the 
days  of  Solomon  ;  wlijch  could  hardly  have 
been  the  case,  boil  not  n  enrred  awe  aur- 
ronnded  and  gnanled  its  receptacle. 

A  clooil  rested  on  (he  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  by  whose  risings  and  sinkings 
Ibr  JoanitTi  of  the  Israelite!  were  deter- 


The  ark  of  th( 
portant  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Ihe  a 
Israelites,  is,  on  that  account,  plat 
the  symbol  of  their  religion,  when 
ascendant,  on  the  title-page  of  this 
while  tlie  Babylonish  captivity  is  i 
by  a  female  with  a  harp,  and  Ihe  oestr 
of  Jemsalem  by  the  Romans  {Judaa  i 
appears  under  the  figure  of  avenerabli 
worn  Hebrew  exile;  the  cross  in  the  . 
shows  the  deliverance  anlteiptled  by 
ism  of  old,  and  the  hope  of  the  entire ' 

The  ark,  Tiewed  in 


inerFj-sHt  (Oaportth,  id  TUbrew),  mtj  bs 
reguilrd  u  the  bub  nf  Ihe  rrligioQ  ottbe 
Itneliln.  Hence  It  is  of  importaneB  to 
ftsctnain  irhetber  this  emblem  caiue  from 
heath«a  wuraliip  into  the  Hebrew  rilud! 
wbeltaer  it  is  borrower)  mnil  ailopled,  or 
sirird;  MoMie  in  its  essentiil  rhancler. 
The  arigiDslil7  of  the  ark,  u  we  find  it  net 
fonh  bj  Maw>,  bu  in  reecDl  times  been 
■tienaotul}  eomoled. 


5  A  K  K 

TliBt,  (Dinnit  svverul  sucii^ut  uaiicini.  uki, 
or  holy  chesLi,  are  rmtnrl,  acluila  uf  nu 
queiilion.  Stiegiul  wciftlil  liu  been  IviU  on 
the  funt  iliitt  dii!  EKyjitians  liad  llieir  ark. 
Wilkiimiiii,  ajviLhiu!;  >if  a  |iaialed  Bculplure 
□u  the  wuJlg  lit  Ibu  piJru-v-Ieniple  of  llamc- 
MS  IH.  atMeiliupl  Ilabu,  Bays  (iij.  H^O), 
•  Jn  the  InWLT  runipsrlriicul  'on  thi»  liils 
of  the  wmple,  is  «  pnicci^sioD  uf  the  aAa  of 
Amuun,  Muul,uiJ  Chuus  (itie  Theban  Eiiail), 


THE  BAN 
vhieh  Ihe  king,  whow  axk  la  alio  earned 
bcfon  him,  ecane*  to  mecL  In  the  upper 
|>att  of  Ihe  mat  wall,  Rameiaa  bums  id- 
rense  Lo  Ihe  aA  of  8<^aH;  the  aik  u  llieu 
tMtne  b;  sixlMa  piiaata  with  a  pontiff.' 
Again  (vd.  t.  HTl,  tq.),  •  One  ot  (he  most 
impDitant  oomnonlss  was  lbs  procRssiun 
of  ahrineB,  vhieh  is  fnqaeully  raprescnted 
on  the  wafls  of  the  templea.'  The  ahtines 
were  of  two  Unda ;  Ihe  one  a  sort  of  canopy, 
the  olhar  an  aA  or  laend  boat.  This  waa 
cainad  with  grand  ponp  by  the  prieata,  wbo, 
anppofdnf  U  oa  their  ahanlder  by  means  ot 
long  Btami^  broaght  it  into  the  temple, 
where  it  waa  placed  on  a  stand  or  table,  in 
order  that  the  prescribed  eeremonies  might 
b«  peifiiimed  before  it.'  But,  in  the  first 
place.  Ihe  eontenu  ot  the  Egyptiau  weie 
■llogether  diuimilar  to  those  of  Uie  Hebrew 
•i-k.  Uf  the  »>ateQta  of  the  former,  modesty 
forbids  Ds  to  speak  in  panieulan  ;  but  tliey 
nttt  to,  and  are  tymbolina]  of,  the  prociea- 
tiie  power  ot  iiamn  \  and.  aeoordiugly,  these 
chests  ar*  tbond  employed  In  ths  service  of 
Ihoae  dJTinities  by  which  iLe  power  is  lym- 
boli*«d,saeh  a*Bacehna,Ceres,  Venus.  Moat 
eoomry  was  Ihe  nae  and  potpose  of  the  ark 
of  the  eonnant,  which  was  deaigued  to  show 
(he  tautmau  Buoa  Ibare  had  been  fi>mied 


TRIAD. 


between  God  and  his  people,  and  loproniots 
that  holiness  which  was  die  great  aim  of  the 
Mosaic  religion.  Then,  notbing  resembling 
the  mercy-seat  IB  fbunil  connected  with  (he 
arha  of  hFathcuisui,  tliough  ihis  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ark,  as  represcuting  the  grace  and 
goodness  of  (itxl.  is  un  eescutial  in  the  saiDe. 
The  idea  olTurded  by  the  mercy.si:at  as 
being  over  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the 
spot  whcuce  spi-cial  luanifeBtations  of  the 

Ihe  must  engaging  and  beatttitul  tliat  can  be 
conceived ;  letting  forth,  as  il  does  very 
sltiklngly,  especially  to  llie  old  Hebrew 
mind,  wliich  was  very  famitiar  with  sjiubu- 
Ueal  teachings,  thai  mercy  watches  otet  Ihe 
administiatlun  of  justice,  if  not  lo  (|ualifj 
its  bebests,  yet  to  moderate  its  senloncas. 
and  temper  ibeir  eieculiun.  So  h>fly  a 
moral  comcpiion  —  bo  wortliy  a  forci'ho.low- 
ing  of  llic  diicirine  of  ilie  gospel  —  •  Ood  is 
a  Father,'  ■  (iod  is  Love,'  we  look  for  hi  vaui 
in  Ihe  heatliun  r.!ligioni  of  Ihe  wortd.  Here 
wc  hare  a  difference,  not  of  form,  but  of 

The  sitnilarity  of  form,  so  fsT  as  il  exista, 
appears  lu  Uavo  been  a  mere  accident.  l'h« 
Egyptian  riles  rci\uit<Hl  a  cUusl.,  v>  d.U.IW 
Hebrew:  hence UDM live KaeuX)\*iWK.   'Sto 
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first  represented  the  laud  of  Egypt  Water 
was  pomtrd  into  tliis  chest  to  iudicate  the 
fructifying  principle  of  nature  —  a  forcible 
symbol  in  a  country  where  the  presence  of 
water  always  makes  the  earth  bud,  and  bear 
large  increase.  The  ark  of  Moses  contained 
the  testiiuonies  of  the  Lonl,  which  nnist 
have  been  preser>ed  in  some  kind  of  box, 
luid  could  have  been  so  well  guarded  ns  a 
token  to  posterity,  only  by  the  sacred  rm- 
hlenis  and  religious  awe  with  which  they 
were  advisedly  environed.  If,  however,  we 
enter  into  particulars  regarding  the  fonn  of 
tlie  Egyi)tian  and  of  the  Mosaic  arks,  we  find 
great  dissimilarities.  A  sort  of  ship  was 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  former,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  latter.  On 
tliis  ship  was  borne  what  had  the  shape 
rather  of  an  altar  than  a  chest,  being  small 
and  high ;  while  the  ark  of  tlie  covenant, 
whose  original  this  altar  is  said  to  have  been, 
was  long  and  low.  To  tlie  Egyptian  altar 
were  attached  certain  figures,  emblematical 
of  divine  jsowers ;  but  they  agreed  with  the 
Hebrew  chenibim  only  in  having  wings, 
which  particular  they  shared  in  common  with 
similar  symbols  found  in  Persia,  India,  and 
Babylonia.  In  short,  this  Egj'ptian  vessel 
is  so  diverse  in  form,  and  so  heterogeneous 
in  sigiiitjcance,  that  an  impartial  judge  may 
well  be  surprised  that  it  should  have  been 
in  any  way  identified  with  tlie  Mosaic  ark. 
The  sole  i)oint  of  resemblance  is,  that  both 
were  carried  by  poles — a  circumstance  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  both  harl  to  be 
carried.  But  these  poles  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  ark.  Did  Moses  need  to  apply  to 
Egypt  for  so  natural  a  method  of  transport- 
ing the  sacred  vessels  of  his  religious  sys- 
tem ?  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  Moses 
would  borrow  from  a  species  of  worship 
which  was  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
Jehovali,  tlie  circle  of  images  which  repre- 
sented the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  religion 
by  which  he  intended  to  wean  them  from 
tlieir  Egyptian  attachments,  and  raise  them 
into  an  independent,  as  well  as  a  monotlie- 
istic  people. 

ARM  (S. ).  — This  part  of  the  human  body 
is  used  in  Scripture  as  a  token  of  power, 
either  by  itself  or  with  some  additions.  Tims, 
in  Exod.  xv.  10.  we  read,  in  relation  to  the 
miracle  at  the  Bed  Sea,  *  By  the  gieatness  of 
thine  ann  shall  the  Canaanites  be  still  as  a 
stone'  (Ps.  Ixxix.  ii).  Sometimes  the  idea 
is  conveyed  by  tlie  terms  *high  arm'  (Acts 
xiti.  17);  so  we  find  a  '  strct^'hed-out  arm' 
(Deut.  V.  15  ;  vii.  IQ).  Whence,  to  break  or 
cut  off  the  arm  is  to  injure,  punish,  or  hu- 
miliate (1  Snm.ii. 31.  Jobxxii.O;  xxxviii.lO). 

ARMAGEDDON  (H.  the  mountain  of 
Megiddo).  —  The  place  is  generally  ti*rmed 
Megiddo  in  Scripture,  but  in  Rev.  xvi.  10, 
Armageddon.  Megiddo  was  cornpri«?ed  within 
the  territories  of  Issachar,  belonging,  how- 
ever, to   Manasseh    (Josh.   xvii.  11),   irnd 


was,  in  ancient  times,  a  roval  citv  of  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  21.  Jiidg.  i.  27).  It 
lay  in  a  valley  (called  by  the  same  name) 
forming  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  or 
Esdrtielon,  which  spread  out  along  the 
eastern  side  of  tlie  base  of  Mount  Carmel 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  22).  In  Judg.  v.  19,  men- 
tion is  made  of  '  the  waters  of  Megiddo,' 
which  is  probably  a  poetic  term  for  *  the 
river  Kirdion' (21).  In  Megiddo  died  king 
Aha/iuh  (2  Kings  ix.  27)  :  here  also  Josiah 
was  slain  in  battle  against  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  24).  Solomon  had  it 
fortified  as  a  militar}'  station,  and  the  key 
on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Northern 
Palestine  (1  Kings  ix.  \^).  He  also  made 
it  a  sort  of  provincial  capital  (1  Kings 
iv.  12).  The  few  words  in  which  it  is  nien- 
tioned  in  the  Revelation  have  given  occasion 
to  much  mysticism,  conjecture,  and  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Robinson  finds  Megiddo 
in  Lejjun,  the  Roman  Legio,  a  well-known 
and  important  place  in  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era. — Comp.  Zech.  xii.  11. 

ARMENIA  (H.Ai<7A^inrf),  a  celebrated  coun- 
try, nearly  triangular  and  elevated,  thrown  off 
to  tlie  north-west  by  Mount  Caucasus,  hav- 
ing Tannis  on  the  west,  towards  Asia  Minor, 
with  other  but  less  elevated  hills  towards 
Mesopotamia,  In  Armenia  is  Moimt  Ararat, 
on  which  the  ark  is  recorded  to  have  settled 
after  the  flood.  Lying  as  a  centre  io  the 
Euxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  it  would  be  drained  sooner  tlian 
otlier  part^,  and  afford  a  suitable  point  from 
which  the  new  race  of  men  might  diffuse 
themselves  over  tlie  eanh.  These  moun- 
tains are  rich  in  metals  and  precious  stones; 
their  vegetation  is  thin  and  poor ;  but,  where 
water  is  found,  luxuriance  covers  the  land, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts, 

Armenia  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  but  different  parts  of  it  are  to  be  found 
under  these  designations :  —  I.  Ararat  (Gen. 
viii.  4.  Iso.  xxxvii.  Oj<.  Jer.  li.  27).  II. 
Togamiali  (Gen.  x.  3.  1  Chron.  i,  0.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  11).  The  Armenians  find  their  origin 
in  a  certain  Thorgomoss,  a  descendant  of 
Japhet.    III.  Minni  (Jer.  li.  27). 

As  being  a  high  central  country,  Armenia 
affords  a  bed  for  several  great  rivers.  Here 
rise  tlie  Euphrates  aud  the  Tigris;  here 
also  are  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Gihon), 
as  well  as  those 'of  tlie  Kur  or  Kir,  and  of 
the  Phasis  or  Tison.  Two  out  of  the  four 
rivers  mentioned  by  Moses  as  coimected 
with  the  Garden  of  Eden,  are  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some,  that  the  other  rivers  arc  found  in 
Armenia,  under  such  conditions  as  x^  fix 
Eden  in  this  country.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  i)l need  here,  somewhat  to  the  south- 
west of  Ararat,  and  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
Arsissa  (Aijesh).  Great  objections,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken  to  tliis  view.  We  add  a 
brief  description  of  the  country  around  the 
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lake  jiut  niunedy  not  to  coniinu  tlie  idea  of 
its  being  Eden,  but  to  aid  iu  giving  the 
reader  a  true  conception  of  the  country. 
The  bed  of  the  lake  is  formed  by  branches 
of  Mount  Taurus,  in  somewhat  the  shape  of 
a  huge  basin.  The  immense  extent  and  tran- 
quillity of  its  cerulean  waters  give  the  lake 
the  appearance  of  a  sea  which  is  never 
ruffled  by  storms.  Its  shores  are  clothed 
with  poplars,  tamarisks,  myrtles,  and  olean- 
ders ;  and  many  verdant  islands,  inhabited 
by  peaceful  anchorets,  are  scattered  over  its 
bosom. 

ARMONI  (H.  my  coMtU),  Saul's  first 
son,  by  Bizpah,  who,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Mephibosheth,  and  five  children  of 
Michal,  Saul*s  daughter,  was,  at  the  com- 
mand of  David,  mercilessly  hung  on  a  hill, 
in  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest,  by  the 
handa  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  had  demanded 
to  be  their  executioners,  in  revenge  for  Saul's 
determination  and  efibrts  to  root  out  the 
nation,  in  spite  of  the  truce  which  Joshua 
(ix.  15)  had  made  with  the  Gibeonites  to  let 
them  live.  Thus,  Saul's  misiieed  was  visited 
on  his  children.  It  is,  however,  not  possi- 
ble to  exculpate  David,  who  ought  to  have 
used  his  iudueuce  to  mitigate  the  animosity 
of  the  Gibeonites;  nor  is  it  easy  to  avoid 
thinking  that  he  would  not  so  reatlily  have 
given  up  these  young  men  to  the  revengeful 
wishes  of  their  enemies,  had  Uiey  nut  been 
too  near  the  throne.  Good,  however,  comes 
out  of  evil ;  for  this  disgraceful  transaction 
gave  occasion  to  the  display  of  an  instance  of 
maternal  love,  in  the  case  of  Rizpah,  which  is 
as  poetically  told  as  it  is  beautiful  in  itself. 
Whether  from  contrition  or  policy,  David 
buried  the  corpses  of  the  young  princes  in 
their  family  sepulchre.  We  are  not  recon- 
cile<l  to  this  d«^  by  an  intimation  tliat  its 
perpetration  conciliated  the  divine  favour 
( 14 ).  This  looks  as  if  priestcraft  was  throw- 
ing a  veil  over  the  atrocities  of  kingcraft 
{2  Sam.  xxi.). 

The  precise  natnrt  of  the  death  which 
these  persons  underwent,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Some  have  thought  that  ^ey 
were  crucified.  Crucifixion,  however,  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  a  Hebrew  punish- 
ment. The  language  employed  is  not  un- 
auited  to  what  is  implied  in  our  barbarous 
custom  of  hanging;  but  probably  tlie  passage 
intends  nothing  more  Uian  the  suspension 
and  exposure  of  the  bodies  after  death.  See 
Mumb.  XXV.  3  and  4. 

ARMS  (L.),  among  the  residents  of  Poles- 
tine,  were  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  those 
which  were  borne  by  other  warlike  nations  of 
old.  It  is  highly  probable,  tliat  as  the 
Egyptians  had  obviously  long  enjoyed  a 
period  of  peace,  so  as  to  attain  to  the  high 
degree  of  civiUsation  of  which  they  were  pos- 
■esaed  in  the  days  of  Moses,  so  ha<l  they 
been  able  to  impress  on  surrounding  nations 
an  id«a  of  their  power  by  achievements  in 


war,  fur  wliich  they  must  have  been  in  part 
indebted  to  tlie  superiority  of  their  arms.  In 
this  advantage  tlie  Israelites  could  hardly 
fail  to  partake,  as  well  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing skill  in  military  tactics,  which  naturally 
accompany  tlie  possession  of  superior  arms. 
To  these  favourable  circumstances  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  tlie  Hebrews  owed,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  facility  with  which  they  vanquished 
the  Cauaanites,  and  got  possession  of  the 
promised  laud,  ev**!!  as  the  defeat  and  de- 
struction of  the  immense  forces  of  the  Persian 
invailer  were  driven  hack  or  destroyed  by  a 
handful  of  well-armed  and  well -disciplined 
Greeks. 

Among  defensive  arms,  we  find  in  the 
Bible  mention  made  of  helmets  of  brass, 
but  scarcely  helmets  of  leather,  which  are 
used  by  tribes  in  a  lower  social  state  tlian 
was  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  also,  the  shield,  of 
two  kinds,  the  smaller  and  tlie  larger,  tlie  last 
covering  the  whole  bwly.  The  extent  to 
which  tibe  Israelites  were  given  to  war,  may 
be  mferred  from  two  facts :  I.  There  are  in 
Hebrew  four  words,  each  of  which  signifies  a 
shield  of  some  kind.  II.  The  shield  formed 
a  part  of  even  their  religions  poetry  and  tlieir 
ordinary  figures  of  speech :  *  I  am  thy  shield,' 
God  is  represented  as  saying  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  I);  and  God's  faithfulness  is,  in 
Ps.  xci.  4,  declared  to  be  *  the  shield  and 
buckler'  of  the  righteous  man.  Eminent 
persons  wore  coats  of  mail,  made  commonly 
of  brass,  which  covered  tlie  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  body ;  leaving,  however,  occasion 
fur  greaves,  as  a  defence  to  tlie  legs,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  a  gorget,  or 
special  protection  to  the  chest  and  throat 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  teq.  3H).  Whether  the  ar- 
mour were  made  of  scales  or  plates,  it  did 
not  fail  to  leave  openings  at  the  joints, 
through  which  fatal  woimds  were  given 
(1  Kiugs  xxii.  34). 

Among  offensive  weapons  we  specify  tlie 
sword,  which  hung  on  tlie  left  side,  sus- 
pended from  a  belt  It  was  kept  in  a  scab- 
bard, and  was  often  double-edged.  *  The 
Roman  dagger  was  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  and  was  the  instniment  of  those 
Sicarii,  dagger-bearers,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  plundered 
and  destroyed  so  atrociously.  The  spear, 
and  the  lance  also,  were  in  use  among  tlie 
ancient  children  of  Israel.  They  were  held 
in  the  hand,  and  only  thrown  on  favourable 
occasions.  They  had  a  wooden  handle  with 
a  short  pike  at  its  end.  Then  there  were 
bows  and  arrows  for  destroying  human 
beings  at  a  distance,  which  were  employed 
also  in  hunting.  The  bow  was  eitlier  of 
hard  wood  or  of  brass.  Its  size  was  some- 
times such  as  to  require  great  strengtli  for 
bending  it  \W\eu  not  wauted  for  actual 
use,  it  was  borne  in  a  quiver  made  of  leather, 
which  the  modem  Orientals  support  by  a 
girdle.       Cane   or  reed  furnished    arrows. 
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which  ^ere  sumelimes  dipt  in  poisou  (Pa. 
xxxviii.  2.  Job  vi.  -4),  or  wrapped  round 
with  inHammRble  materials,  and  set  on  fire; 
whence,  Eph.  vi.  in,  'Quench  the  liery  darts ' 
(Pa.  vii.  14).  There  is  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  27 
a  trace  of  the  custom  of  burying  tlielr  arms 
witli  deceased  warrioi's.  Captured  amis  of 
distinguislied  warriors  might  be  suspended 
in  tlie  temple  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  27),  or  they 
were  bunit  in  a  heap  (E/ek.  xxxix.  0). 
*  Houses  of  armour'  were  set  apart  to  hold 
arms  in  readiness  for  use  (Isa.  xlii.  ^ ; 
xxxix.  2). 

Lamentable  is  the  fact  to  those  who  love 
and  strive  to  make  peace,  that  to  no  part  of 
the  page,  not  even  to  Uiat  which  is  termed 
sacred,  of  ancient  history,  can  we  turn  witli- 
out  being  met  by  images  and  instruments  of 
direful  war.  Such  tilings  are  written  for, 
not  our  example,  but  warning,  since  we 
are  followers  of  *  the  Prince  of  Peace;'  and 
in  proportion  as  tlie  govenmient  is  on  his 
shoulders,  will  wars  become  less  frequent, 
till  men  shall  once  and  for  ever  *  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
a  sword  against  nation,  but  they  shall  sit 
every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  under 
his  own  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it'  (Mic.  iv.  3,  4). 

ARNON  (H.  eternal  litfht),  a  stream  on 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  Sea,  rising  in  the  highlands  of 
Western  Arabia,  anciently  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  Amorites,  on  the 
Boiitli,  and  the  Moabites,on  the  north  (Numb, 
xxi.  13).  At  a  later  period,  it  was  the  south- 
eastern limit  of  the  Hebrew  possessions,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  this  country 
was  assigned  on  the  division  of  the  land 
(Dent.  iii.  10).  On  the  heights  of  Amon, 
and  probably  on  its  banks,  there  were 
anciently  towns  and  cities :  here  lay  Aroer 
(2  Kings  X.  33.  Ntunb.  xxi.  28.  Jer.  xlviii. 
20).  When  the  snow  melts  on  the  moun- 
tains, the  Amon  overflows  its  banks,  and 
bears  away  broken  rocks  and  trees  in  its 
rapid  and  violent  current.  On  its  banks 
are  here  and  there  found  patches  of  herbage, 
and,  in  the  deep  valley  which  it  waters,  good 
pasture  grounds. 

ARPAD  (P.),  a  city  of  Syria,  of  whose  ex- 
act locality  noiliing  is  known,  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  in  conjunction  with 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
a  place  of  strengtli  and  note  (2  Kings  xviii. 
84). 

ARPHAXAD  (H. sooi?isayer  or  ChnUwan), 
the  third  son  of  Shem,  bom  two  years  after 
the  flood:  he  is  said  to  have  lived 438  years. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  is  recorded  to 
have  had  a  sou  named  Salah  (Gen.  x.  22 ; 
xi.  12, 18.  1  Chron.  I  17, 18).  By  Josephus 
he  is  called  the  father  of  the  ChaldeBans.    He 


has  been  tliought  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
province  of  Arrapacliitis,  in  Northern  Assyria; 
and  the  names  with  which  he  is  associated 
in  the  register  of  nations  (Gen.  x.)  seem  to 
give  support  to  this  idea :  these  names  are 
Elam  (Klymais),  Assur  (Assyria),  Lud  (Ly- 
dia),  Aram  (Syria). 

ARROGANCY  (L.  taJiiny  to  one'a-self)  is 
the  high  and  lofty  bearing  of  one  who  thinks 
well  of  himself.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes 
pride,  excellence,  pomp,  and  hence  haughti- 
ness and  arrogance,  or  assumption.  Arro- 
gancy  is  put  with  pride  in  Prov.  viii.  13.  Jer. 
xlviii.  20,  thus  illustrating  tlie  meaning. 

ART  (L.).  —  In  the  practical  arts  of  life, 
the  Hebrews  made,  in  each  period  of  their 
history,  such  attainments,  and  exhibited  such 
progress,  as  their  degree  of  culture  gave  rea- 
son to  expect;  nor  are  there  any  grounds 
for  thinking,  that,  if  they  did  not  excel,  they 
stood  much  inferior  to,  tlie  most  civilised 
eastern  nations.  But  for  excellence  in  the 
fine  arts  they  were  by  no  means  distin- 
guished. Palestine  is  a  land  of  recollections, 
not  of  monuments:  its  monuments  were 
never  any  thing  else  than  solemn  truths  and 
great  historical  events.  As  it  had  no  Olym- 
pus, so  it  had  no  Jupiter  and  no  Venus. 
Its  ideal  was  holiness ;  its  God  was  spirit 
and  truth. 

Yet  the  fine  arts  were  not  wholly  strangers 
to  the  land.  In  Eg3rpt,  the  Hebrews  beheld 
in  architectiure,  painting,  and  sculpture,  the 
achievements  of  a  high  civilisation,  which 
yet  remain  to  astonish,  gratify,  and  improve 
mankind.  But  the  employments  in  which 
the  Hebrews  were  engaged  were  little  fitted 
to  make  them  skilful  in  the  imitative  arts. 
Moses,  indeed,  brought  up  as  he  was  in  the 
Pharoahs'  court,  may  have  gained  both  taste 
and  judgment  in  the  highest  productions  of 
its  culture ;  and  his  mind  could  not,  even  in 
a  merely  artistic  direction,  have  been  without 
influence  on  his  people;  but  his  powers  wiire 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  a  far  higher 
work,  and  he  could  do  little  more  for  art 
than  infuse  somewhat  of  \tn  spirit  into  his 
religious  ordinations.  Certainly,  the  long 
wanderings  in  the  desert,  ere  Canaan  was 
entered,  and  the  dying-out  of  tlie  generation 
that  were  in  Egypt,  must  have  tended  to 
weaken  any  impressions  which  the  fine  arts 
of  Egypt  may  have  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  rescued  tribes. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  sources, 
whence,  at  different  periods  of  their  history, 
the  Hebrews  must  have  derived  elements  of 
art,  and  means  of  tlie  higher  culture.  Lying, 
as  Palestine  does,  between  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  being,  m  con- 
sequence, in  the  great  high  road  along  which 
commerce  traversed  in  its  passage  from  the 
East  to  the  West ;  so,  doubtless,  it  partook 
of  the  cultivating  influences  which  passed 
through  its  territories.  Thus,  both  Babylonian 
and  Phcenician  art  was  brought  within  its 
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rearh  :  naj,  the  cnltnre  of  the  remote  East, 
in  its  passage  westwanl,  went  through  Pales- 
tinct  and  shed  a  benign  inflnence  as  it 
passed ;  whUe,  after  haring  made  itself  a 
home  in  the  celebrated  cities  of  Phoenicia, 
it  came  back  again,  in  a  somewhat  new  form, 
from  tliat  neighbooriug  land,  to  improve  the 
arts  and  refine  the  manners  of  the  Israelites.  1 1 
maj  not  be  easy  to  follow  these  things  ont  in 
detail,  and  exhibit  them  in  actual  instances ; 
for  the  Jewish  writers  speak  not  of  art,  but 
of  religion;  jet  enough  is  foond  scattered 
through  their  pages  to  Teriiy  their  general 
import,  and  to  gire  us  reason  to  hold,  that 
though,  with  the  exception  of  poetry,  the 
Hebrews  had  no  native  school  of  art,  and 
derived  the  sources  of  their  earthly  culture 
mcfstly  fhnn  foreign  quarters,  they  stood 
on  a  higher  platform,  in  regard  to  mere 
civilisation,  than  is  onliuarily  allowed. 

Poetry  is  found  in  a  flourishing  condition 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  snatches  of  poetry  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives. But  poetry  is,  in  all  nations,  tlie 
earliest  form  which  the  excited  feelings  of  a 
people  assume. 

In  Hebrew  architecture  and  its  adjuncts, 
we  find  rudiments  of  art,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, Egypt  had  its  share  of  influence.  The 
formation  of  the  tabernacle  must  have  re- 
quired skill,  as  well  as  liberality ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  skill  is,  after  the 
Hebrew  manner,  ascribed  to  the  direct 
inspiration  of  Ood :  —  *  And  Moses  said 
unto  tlie  children  of  Israel,  See,  the  Lord 
hath  called  by  name  Bezaleel,  and  hath  filled 
him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in 
all  manner  of  workmanship ;  and  to  devise 
curious  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver, 
and  in  brass,  and  in  the  cutting  of  stones, 
to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make 
any  manner  of  cunning  work ;  and  he  hath 
put  in  his  heart  that  he  may  teach,  both  he 
and  Aholiab :  them  hath  he  filled  with  wis- 
dom of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work 
of  the  engraver,  aufl  of  the  cunning  work- 
man, and  of  the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and 
in  purple,  in  scariet,  and  in  fine  linen'  (Exod. 
XXXV.  30).  Accordingly,  under  their  aid 
and  direction,  was  the  tabernacle,  witli  all  its 
useful  and  ornamental  appurtenances,  made. 
Nor  were  other  instruments  employed  in  the 
worship,  without  demands  on  Uie  resources 
of  art:  the  candlestick  was  of  pure  gold,  with 
shafr,  branch,  bowls,  knops,  and  flowers, 
*  all  beaten  work  of  pure  gold'  (Exod.xxxvii. 
17,  teq.).  The  disturbed  and  wariike  period 
whieh  elapsed  alter  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
was  little  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
fine  arts;  nor  was  it  before  the  time  of 
David  that  any  considerable  architectural 
prcgeet  was  entertained.  Its  completion 
was  reaenred  for  Solomon,  who,  finding  his 
native  xcaourees  insufficient,  had  recourse 


to  Phoenician  art,  and,  applying  to  the  king 
of  Tyre,  on  the  express  ground  of  the  siTpe- 
riority  of  his  artists,  was  supplied  by  that 
monarch,  not  only  with  cedar  woo<l  for  his 
temple  and  his  palace,  but  also  with  work- 
men to  superintend  the  construction  of 
those  grand  buildings.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  one  Hiram,  *  out  of  Tyre,'  whose 
father  was  a  worker  in  brass,  imd  was  him- 
self '  filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding, 
and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass.* 
This  person  made  a  variety  of  splendid 
articles  for  the  temple  worship,  enumerated 
in  1  Kings  vii.  13,  seq. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  form  likenesses  or  repre- 
sentations of  living  beings.  Images  for  wor- 
ship it  was  that  they  were  prohibited  to 
make.  The  formation  of  Uie  cherubim 
(Exod.  XXV.  I>^,  $fq.  I  Kings  vi.  23,  feq.), 
under  the  directions  of  Moses  and  Solomon, 
suffices  to  show,  tliat  the  imitative  arts  were 
not  disallowed  or  unknown ;  and  the  skill 
required  in  this  work  was  by  no  means 
small.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  little  in 
tliis  to  communicate  a  general  impulse;  for 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  once  made, 
were  made  for  ages,  nor  were  similar  con- 
structions allowed  in  other  parts  of  the 
countr}-.  Indeed,  the  spirituality  of  Mosa- 
ism,  as  compared  with  the  religious  systems 
of  the  classic  nations,  was  hostile  to  mere 
art;  for  though  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was 
a  distinct  personality',  and  so  might  more 
easUy  have  been  represented  to  the  eye  than 
the  abstractions  of  heathen  pantheism,  yet 
was  Jehovah  recognised  as  invisible,  un- 
known, and  infinite,  while  the  sensuous 
affections  of  the  religiously  untutored  Greek 
gave  form,  shape,  body,  motion,  and  a 
sort  of  life,  to  the  unreal  and  fanciful  crea- 
tions of  his  own  teeming  brain.  Moses 
wisely  kept  his  people  apart  from  the  fasci- 
nations of  this  pantheism  of  marble  and 
deifying  of  external  beauty:  had  he  not 
done  so,  the  retention  and  preservation  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  would, 
on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  have  been  even 
more  difTicult  than  they  actually  found  it 
As  it  was,  they  could  not,  during  ages,  with- 
stand the  appeal  to  their  senses  made  by  the 
idolatrous  forms  and  images  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations ;  nor  was  it  till  after  they  had 
been  disciplined  by  suffering,  and  had  re- 
ceived lessons  f^oin  the  anti- image  worship 
of  Persia,  that  they  fully  grew  up  to  the 
height  of  their  own  monotheism,  and,  with  a 
deep  and  laudable  hatred  of  external  objects 
of  veneration,  would  not  endure  in  Jerusa- 
lem even  the  likeness  of  the  Koman  em- 
peror, that  was  borne  on  the  standards  of 
the  army.  A  palace,  which  Herod  the 
tetrarch  had  built  at  Tiberias,  was  destroyed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  place,  because  it 
had  in  it  figures  of  living  creatures. 

In  tlie   later  i>eriods  of  Jewish  history. 
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Grecian  art  gained  8ome  degree  of  accep-  Anutlier  Artaxerxes,   king  of  Persia,    is 

tauce,  especially  under  die  sway  of  tbe  half-  found  in  Kzra  vii.  1,  who  is  held  by  most 

heathenish   and   splendour-loving    Herods,  modem  authorities,  as  well  as  by  Josephos, 

who  adorned  several  cities  of  Palestine  with  to  be  Xerxes,  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 

gymnasia,  public  baths,  porticoes,  and  thea-  rendered   famous   by  his   wars    in    Greece 

tres.    But  Phcenician  architecture,  which  was  (Ahasuebus).     Others,  however,  have,  not 

related  to   the  Egyptian,  was  not  thereby  without  some  solid  grounds,  held  that  this 

altogether  suppressed ;  for,  in  tlie  Rabbinical  monarch  was  Artaxerxes,  surnamed,  from  a 

works,  mention  is  made  of  the  Tyrian  win-  slight  deformity, Longimanus  (long-handed), 

dow,  the  Tyrian  portico,  i&c.  This  sovereign,  however,  issued,  in  the 

There  are  few  traces  of  pttinting,  as  an  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  a  decree  which  was 

imitative  art,  in  Jewish  history.     In  Ezekiel  very  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  which,  on 

(x.  14)   is  found  a  jtassage   which  would  the   universal  principle   of  paganism,  that 

give  tlie  idea  that  the  painted  idols  of  Kg>'pt  every  people  had  their  own  gods,  pennitted 

had  found  artists  and  worshippers  in  Jem-  the  Israelites,  who  yet  remained  in  Asia,  to 

aalem.     Comp.  Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  seq.  return  into  their  native  country;   carrying 

ARTAXERXES   (P.   mighty   king,   A.M.  with  them  <  the  sUver  and  gold  which  the 

ft02U;  A.C.  52'i;  V.  522),  a  title  of  honour  king  and  his  councillors  have  freely  offered 

of  a  king  of  Persia,  mentioned  in  E/.ra  iv.  unto  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  habitation  is 

7,   8,    who  appears  to   have   been   Pseudo  in  Jemsalem ;  and  all  the  silver  and  gold 

Smerdis,  or  Smerdis  the  false.     This  name  which    thou    (Ezra)  const  find   in  oU  the 

has  been  assigned  to  him  in  consequence  of  pro\ince  of  Babylon,  witli  the  free-will  offer- 

his  having  assumetl  to  be  a  son  of  Cyrus,  ing  of  tlie   people,  for  the  house  of  their 

and  brother  of  Cambyses.     He  was  in  reality  God,'  buying  with  the  money  bullocks,  rams, 

a  magus  or  priest,  who  gained  the  throne  &c.  for  sacrifice,  and   taking   '  Uie   vessels 

by  a  conspiracy  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  also   that  are  given  thee  for  the  8er>'ice  of 

his  favour.     His  reign,  which  did  not  last  the  house  of  thy  God;  and  whatsoever  more 

for  eight  full  montlis,  fell  between  Camby-  shall  be  needful  for  the  house  of  thy  God, 

ses  and  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.     To  this  bestow  it  out  of  the  king's  treasure-house.' 

monarch,  Rehum  and  his  associated  Sama-  The   reason   assigned   intimates    that    this 

rian  colonists   addressed    a   letter,   with    a  liberal  treatment  resulted  from  fear:  probably 

view  of  inducing  tlie  king  to  stop  the  build-  somegreat  national  disasterhad  been  averted, 

ing  of  what  they  tenn  '  the  rebellious  and  as  it  was  tliought,  by  the  aid  of  Ezra's  God  ; 

bad  city' — Jerusalem  —  on   the   allegation  *  for  why  should  there  be  wrath  against  th& 

that,  if  it  were  completed,  the  Jews  would  realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons?'     That  this 

refuse  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute,  and  edict  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  rational 

that  tlie  authority  of  tlie  Persians,  on  tlie  west  attacliment  to  religious  liberty  may  be  safely 

side  Jordan,  would  come  to  an  end.     An  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  the  monarch, 

edict  was  accordingly  issued  by  Artaxerxes,  like  a  true  eastern  despot,  empoweretl  Ezra 

forbidding  tlie    continuance  of  the  labours  to  punish  all  who  would  not  *  do  the  law  of 

of  the  restored  Israelites,    on   tlie   ground  thy  God  and  the    law    of  the   king,'    with 

that  reseon^hes  into  tlie  archives  of  Persia  confiscation  of  goods,  imprisonment,  banish- 

had  proved  Jerusalem  to  have  been  of  old  ment,  and  even  death. 

given  to  insuirection  and  rebellion:  'Then  A  third  Artaxerxes  is  foimd  in  Neh.  ii.  1, 

ceased  the  work  of  the  house  of  God,  which  who  is  allowed  to  be  Artaxerxes  Lougimanus 

ia  at  Jerusalem:  so  it  ceased  unto  the  second  (A.M.  dOH4;   A.C.  404;  V.  474),   son   and 

year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia.'  successor  of  Xerxes,  omitting  tlie  brief  usiir- 

There  is  often  a  great  dissimilarity  between  pation  of  Artaban.  He  is  named  by  anticipa- 
the  names  of  oriental  sovereigns,  as  found  tion  in  Ezra  (vi.  14),  and  termed  by  an  error 
in  the  Bible,  and  as  they  are  presented  by  of  the  copyist,  king  of  Babylon,  inNehemiah 
profane  history.  This  fact  has  been  pleaded  (xiii.  G).  He  reigned  thirty-nine  years, 
against  the  Scriptures  without  reason.  In  Nehemiah,  being  cup-bearer  to  this  sove- 
non-biblical  authorities,  the  names  of  eastern  reign,  was,  while  in  the  execution  of  his 
kings,  princes,  and  satraps,  vary.  Even  at  duty,  observed  by  his  master  to  have  a 
the  present  day,  there  is  not  in  any  one  sorrowful  countenance, who,  thereupon,  asked 
European  country  an  established  mode  of  his  servant  the  cause.  NehemiiU)  avowed 
writing  oriental  names.  The  Greeks  adapted  the  fact ;  he  was  grieved  and  distressed  at 
Eastern  names  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  low  and  afflicted  condition  of  his  bretliren 
their  euphonic  language,  and  so  produced  in  Judea :  '  Why  should  not  my  countenance 
changes  almost  as  great  as  tlieir  own  names  be  sad,  when  the  city,  the  place  of  my  fa- 
have  undergone  in  the  clipping  process  of  thers'  sepulchres,  lieth  waste,  and  the  gates 
French  pronunciation.  Then  what  in  mo-  thereof  are  consumed  witli  fire?*'  Accord- 
dem  times  has  been  taken  as  a  proper  name,  ingly  the  king  is  moved  with  pity,  and,  at 
proves,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  to  be  Nehemiah's  request,  permits  him  to  visit 
an  honorary  distinction,  a  patronymic,  or  a  Jerusalem,  and  appoints  him  governor  of  the 
title  of  office.  land  (Nelu  ii.  v.  14). 
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ARTIFICER  (L.  a  skilful  tcorher).  —The 
Hebrew  from  which  tliis  word  is  rendered 
denotes  origioally,  to  cvt  intOj  as  does  the 
enirrmTer,  and  so  to  engrave;  whence  it  is 
applied  to  various  kinds  of  skilled  lahonr, 
and  is  translated  in  the  common  version 
by  ' craftsman '  (Dent  xxvii.  ID),  'smith' 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  10).  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  material  is  joined,  as  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  1, 
'  masons'  in  the  original  is  *  workers  of  wall/ 
and  'carpenters*  is  'workers  of  wood.' 
Hence,  it  is  clear  that  tlie  wonl  rendered 
artificer  was  applied  generally  to  such  haiidi- 
craits  as  required  die  exercise  of  mind. 
Such  exercise  is  the  origin  of  all  the  con- 
veniences of  social  life.  Human  strength, 
directed  by  human  intelligence,  gave  birth 
tr>  art  But  it  deserves  special  notice,  that 
with  the  Hebrews  the  root- idea  of  the  word 
which  signifies  handicrajt  is  derived,  not  as 
with  us,  from  labour,  butftx>m  skill,  as  if  the 
fact  would  say  that  bnite  force  is  by  iteelf 
powerless  for  good,  and  that  mind  is  the 
source  of  the  arts  which  support  and  adorn 
human  existence.  Nor  can  a  nation,  in  its 
origin,  have  held  a  low  scale  in  civilisation, 
whose  workmen  were,  at  so  early  a  period, 
engravers,  rude  though  their  workmanship 
niav  have  been. 

ARTILLERY  (L.  tmall  arms).  — This 
word,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible, 
and  then  denotes  Uie  bow  and  arrows  of 
Jonathan,  Saul's  8<m  (1  Sam.  xx.40),  shows 
liow  widely  language  sometimes  deviates 
from  its  original  acceptation.  'Artillery' 
excites  now,  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
the  idea  of  cannon,  and  all  the  heavy  accou- 
trements by  which  such  huge  instruments  of 
destruction  are  wielded.  The  primitive  re- 
ference of  tlie  term  is  to  the  lightest  of  all 
oflTensive  arms  —  the  bow  and  arrow.  In- 
deed, the  derivation  of  the  word  directs  the 
mind  to  those  instruments;  coming,  as  it 
probably  does,  from  arevsy  a  bow,  and  tehim, 
a  dart,  or  arrow.  The  original  Hebrew  ad- 
mits this  amid  its  many  significations,  such 
as  'vessels,'  Gen.  xliii.  11;  'instruments,' 
Exod.  xxT.  9 ;  '  weapons,*  Dent.  i.  41 ;  '  stuflF,' 
Gen.  xxxi.  37.  A  passage  in  the  *  Tasso'  of 
Fairfax  weD  illustrates  the  meaning:  — 

'  The  gods  forbid  (quoth  be)  one  ikafl  of  thine 
Should  be   dlsduu-ged  'gainst  that  dlBcourteous 

knisbt; 
Hlfl  heart  unworthy  Is  (sbootreflao  divine) 
Of  thine  artiUerie  to  feel  the  might.' 

ARVAD,  a  populous  Phoenician  city,  which 
lay  on  a  high,  rocky  position,  in  an  island 
just  off  the  coast,  to  the  nortli  of  Tri[K>li8, 
and  opposite  to  a  eity  on  the  continent, 
named  after  it,  Autiaradus.  Its  inhabitants 
were  called  Arvadites ;  and  Arvad  is,  in  Gen. 
X.  18;  1  Cliron.  i.  16,  accounted  an  off- 
spring of  Canaan.  In  agreement  with  which, 
the  geographer  Strabo  says,  that  the  people 
of  this  place  were  descended  flrom  the  Sido- 
nians.    They  had  the  reputation  of  being 


good  seamen  and  good  soldiers  (Strabo; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11).  They  carried  on  am- 
sidcrable  trade,  especially  after  the  fall  of 
Tyre  and  Sidou.  At  an  early  period  they 
were  governed  by  tlieir  own  kings,  but  after- 
wards formed  a  part  of  the  successive  em 
pires  of  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
Romans.  No  trace  is  now  found  of  the  place, 
except  in  the  name  of  the  small  island, 
Rnad,  and  in  several  extant  Arvadic  coins. 
Ar>ad  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Arpad, 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii.  iU  ;  xix.  13. 

ASA  (H.  healer.  A.M.  40f)4  ;  A.  C.  944; 
V.  9*'^.')),  tlie  third  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Ahijali,  reigned  from  J)r).5  to  914,  A.G. 
Owing  to  the  strong  tendency  in  the  mind 
of  the  Israelites  towards  the  idolatry  of  the 
Canaonitisli  nations,  and  tlie  unfaithfulness 
of  his  ancestors,  Asa,  on  his  ascending  tlie 
throne,  found  the  religious  condition  of  his 
kingdom  lamentable.  Idolatry  had  made  an 
almost  inconceivable  progress.  Altars  were 
erect4>d  and  served  in  honour  of  strange 
gods ;  sacrifices  were  offered  on  those  high 
places  which  were  consecrated  to  idolatry; 
the  concealed  profanations  and  licentiousness 
of  grove- worship  prevailed ;  and  graven  ima- 
ges received  that  adoration  which  belonged  to 
Jehovoli  alone.  Even  the  king's  grand- 
mother, Maachah,  gave  her  heart  and  her 
siipi>ort  to  these  iniquities.  The  young 
monarch  virtuously  determined  to  achieve  a 
religious  reformation ;  and,  without  delay, 
began  tlie  removal  and  destniction  of  idola- 
trous practices.  Its  complete  extirpation  he 
found  impossible ;  yet  enough  was  done  to 
bring  back  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  there- 
with a  return  of  social  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  tranquillity  which  now  ensued,  Asa 
foolishly  employed  in  fortifying  his  frontiers, 
as  if  he  had  not  experiencf^d  that  piety  is  the 
best  bulwark  of  a  nation,  and  that  prepara- 
tions for  war  are  the  most  effectual  means, 
if  not  to  provoke,  certainly  to  occasion,  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Nor  did  Asa  himself  fail  to 
find  that  his  '  walls  and  towers,  gates  and 
bars,'  afforded  far  less  protection  than  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  with- 
out them. 

War,  however,  was  impending.  'There 
came  out  against  tliem  Zeroh  the  Ethiopian :' 
Cushite  is  tlie  word  in  the  original.  Some 
have  thought  Zerali  was  an  Ethiopian,  others 
that  he  was  an  Egyptian  king.  The  Cushites, 
however,  settled  originally  in  Ar&bia;  and  we 
have  here  to  do  with  an  incursion  of  a 
nomad  horde  from  Arabia,  descendants  of 
Ishmael.  The  opposing  forces  met  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Palestine,  when  Asa, 
having  put  up  a  sini])le  and  expressive  prayer, 
routed  the  invaders  with  great  loss.  Asa 
and  his  armv  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
abundant  booty.  On  his  return,  he  was  met 
by  the  prophet  Azariah,  who  made  to  him  a 
declaration,  which  asks  and  will  reward  the 
attention  of  every  one :  '  The  Lord  is  with 
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you  while"  y«  bft  with  liiin  ;  and  if  ye  seek 
him,  he  will  be  found  of  you ;  but  if  ye  for- 
sake him,  he  will  forsake  you.'  The  admo- 
nition had  &ome  effect ;  and,  encouraged  by 
the  prophet,  the  Yictorious  monarch  resolved 
to  complete  the  religious  reformation  which 
be  had  so  well  begun.  A  solemn  gathering 
of  his  people  took  place,  who,  entering  into 
a  national  covenant  *  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of 
their  fathers  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all 
their  soul,'  made  a  law  that  death  should  be 
inflicted  on  any  apostate ; — a  determination 
wrong  in  principle,  and  proceeding  appa- 
rently from  the  extravagant  impulse  of  mo- 
mentary zeal.  Such,  however,  was  the  height 
of  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  the  king  cut 
down  and  burnt  an  idol  which  his  grandmo- 
ther had  made  for  the  hceutious  worship  of 
the  grove,  and  *  removed  her  from  being 
queen.'  Nevertheless,  the  evil  was  not 
rooted  out,  so  deeply  had  idolatry  struck  its 
roots  into  the  heart  of  society. 

Another  war  came  on  after  a  long  interval. 
In  Asa's  six  and  thirtieth  year,  Baosha,  king 
of  Israel,  made  an  attack  ou  Judah.  Now 
was  proof  given  of  the  folly  of  Asa  in  looking 
for  protection  to  material  resources.  Dis- 
trusting the  very  power  which  had  given  him 
safety  aud  affluence^  he  purchased  the  assis- 
tance of  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  witli 
treasures  that  belonged  to  the  temple.  Ben- 
hadad  made  an  attack  on  Israel,  and  so 
gained  for  his  purchaser  a  temporary  relief. 
But  war  was  to  end  only  with  his  life.  This 
is  announced  to  him  as  a  punishment  for 
distrusting  the  divine  aid,  by  '  Hanaui  the 
seer,'  whom  the  infatuated  king  punished 
tot  his  honesty  by  incarceration.  Asa  was 
now  heavily  afflicted  with  the  gout  The 
agitation  of  his  passions,  his  trouble  of  con- 
science, and  the  pains  of  his  body,  brought 
bis  life  aud  his  power  to  a  termination.  He 
died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
was,  after  being  embalmed  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous manner,  buried  in  a  sepulchre  of  his 
own  construction  (1  Kiugs  xv.  9.  2  Chron. 
ziv.  XV.  xvi.   Matt.  i.  7). 

Asa  is  spoken  of  in  favourable  terms,  and 
presented  as  an  example;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  he  had  many  excellencies  of 
character ;  while  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  he 
so  much  degenerated  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
days.  *A  good  old  age'  should  be  every 
one's  aim  ;  age  —  so  for  as  may  be  —  green 
at  heart,  as  well  as  in  strength.  That  im- 
provement of  mind  and  affections  which 
terminates  not  till  the  last  dny,  is  as  pleas- 
ing to  look  upon,  as  it  is  delightful  to  ex- 
perience. And  the  more  to  be  deplored  and 
blamed,  is  degeneracy  in  the  autumn  of 
life,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Asa,  tliere  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  a  perverse  effect 
of  that  prosperity  aud  ease  to  which  early 
goodness  had  conduced. 

Asa  is   reproved  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12)  for 
hmriag reooarae,  in  Izis  disease,  'not  to  the 


Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.'  llie  treatment 
of  disease  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
as  the  representatives  of  Him  who  wonndeth 
end  healeth,  killeth  and  maketh  alive  ;  but 
there  was  no  law  prohibiting  othe^  from  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Frequently,  however, 
that  practice  was  contaminated  by  supersti- 
tious rites,  incantations,  and  even  idolatrous 
observances,  for  resorting  to  which  it  was 
that  Asa  came  under  condemnation. 

ASAPH  (H.  a  coUector)^  a  Levite,  who 
was  appointed  by  David  chief  director  of  the 
splendid  musicid  company  which  he  insti- 
tuted for  the  worship  of  God.  In  1  Chron. 
xvi.  7,  express  mention  is  made  that  David 
delivered  *■  a  psalm,  to  thank  the  Lord,  into 
the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren.'  As 
leailer  of  the  baud,  Asaph  '  made  a  sound 
witli  cjTubals'  (1  Chron.  xvi.  5).  Several 
of  his  associates  are  named,  of  whom  we 
may  specify  Heman  and  Jeduthun  ( 1  Chron. 
xvi.  41).  They  are  said  *  to  prophesy  with 
harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  cj-mbals;' 
which  shows  how  widely  the  term  prophecy 
was  applied,  since  here  it  evidently  refers  to 
skill  in  mufiic  or  in  poetry;  perhaps  lyric 
poetry  would  be  a  correct  description,  the 
rather  because,  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  0,  the  choir 
is  said  to  be  appointed  '  for  song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,'  &c.  Their 
office  was  not  merely  to  play,  but  to  sing 
also;  hence  they  are  cedled '  singers'  (2  Chron. 
V.  12).  When  engaged  in  their  duties,  they, 
*with  their  sons  and  their  bretliren'  (pro- 
bably their  pupils  and  fellow-xirofessors), 
were  *  arrayed  in  white  linen,  and  stood  at 
the  east  end  of  the  altar,  and  with  them  an 
hundred  and  twenty  priests,  sounding  with 
trumpets.'  This  grand  orchestra,  *  when  the 
trumpeters  and  eingers  were  as  one,  to  make 
one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and 
thanking  the  Lord,'  must  have  produced 
the  most  solemnising  and  rayishiug  effect. 
The  musical  institution  of  David  comprised 
4000  singers,  under  288  leaders,  distri- 
buted into  twenty-four  classes,  which,  in 
their  turn,  week  by  week,  performed  the 
ordinary  religious  services.  From  these  re- 
marks some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Hebrew  worship,  and  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  sister  arts  of 
music  and  poetry.  Worthy  alliance  of  the 
resources  of  the  highest  art  for  the  snblimest 
of  all  earthly  purposes ! 

Asaph,  as  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
gifted  men,  gave  his  name  to  a  class  who, 
down  to  a  late  period,  continued  to  be  called 
after  him  'sons  of  Asaph'  (2  Chron.  xxix.  IS; 
XXXV.  15.  Ezra  ii.  41.  Neh.  xii.  :J5),  and 
show  how  carefully  and  long  this  unequalled 
ohoir  was  sustained  in  Judah.  If  we  are 
guided  by  their  titles,  the  following  psalms 
have  Asaph  for  their  autlior;  namely,  l.  and 
Lxxiii.  to  Lxxxiii.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, contain  obvious  allusions  to  later  pe- 
riods; aud  the  titles,  which  are  by  a  later 
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huid,  cannot  be  admitted  against  internal  tians.     The  account  given  by  the  evangelists 

evidence.     Not  improbably,  many  composi-  seems  to  be  in  substance  tlie  following :  -— 

tions,  which  came  into  being  after  Asaph's  Afterhavingby  appointment  met  the  apostles 

day,  were,  in  process  of  time,  ascribed  to  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii.  10), 

him,  as  was  the  case  with  other  celebrated  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem;    and   having 

poets  of  ancient  times.  led  his  disciples  out  to  Bethany  on  Mount 

ASCEND  (L.  to  climb  vp  1o)  describes  Olivet,  —  a  spot  whence,  as  being  well  known 

the  fact  that  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  there,  it  was  most  suitable  he  should  ascend, 

left  this  state,  and  entered  into  the  invisible  — he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 

world,  which  lies  on  all  sides  of  the  globe,  into  heaven  (Luke  xxiv.  00). 
and  pervades  space,  as  the  substance  and         ASIIDOD  (H.  the  strong),  —  This  place* 

reality,  of  which  the  outer  world  is  only  the  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  AzutuM, 

shadowy   form,  or   the  dim  and  imperfect  was   one   of  the   chief   cities    of  Philistia, 

image.     Undae  pretensions  defeat  their  own  the  capital  of  one  of  its  five  princes,  and  the 

ends.      Divines  claimed  for  the  Bible  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  tlie  god  Dagon,  who 

attribute  of  universal  infallibility.     The  ene-  had  a  temple  there  (Josh.  xiii.  3.    1  Sam. 

mies  of  revelation,  availing  tliemselves  of  vi.  10,17;  v.  1 — ti).     It  layabout  midway 

tlie  discoTeries  of  science,  attempted  to  show,  between  Jamnia  and  Gaza,  somewhat  inland, 

that,  being  virrong  in  its  astronomy,  it  was  as  appears  from  its  ruins,  which  still  bear 

wrong  altogether.     The  real  claims  and  the  thename  (Esdud).    It  was  allotted  by  Joshua 

true  merits  of  the  Bible  are  now  better  un-  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  46/47),  but 

derstood.     They  stand  uninjured,  whatever  was  never  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites, 

theories  may  prevail  in  physical   science,  though  it  must  have  been  comprised  in  So- 

because  they    are   entirely   independent  of  lomou's  empire  (1  Kings  iv.  21).     It  appears 

physical  tmdi  —  adapting  themselves  to  the  in  the  Bible  generally  as  a  heathen,  Philis- 

▼iew  which  it  presents  in  the  nineteenth  tiau  town,  hostile  to  the  Hebrews.    From  its 

century,  as  well  as  to  that  which  prevailed  position  it  was  subject  to  constant  attacks, 

in  the  first     In  fact,  the  reference  of  the  which  it  underwent  till  it  was  laid  in  ruins. 

New  Testament  to  physical  science  is  merely  Uzziah  destroyed  its  walls  (2  Chron.  xxvi.6). 

by  implication  and  allusion.     Thus,  in  the  Tartim,  sent  by  Sargon  king  of  Assyria,  took 

word  aacend,  the  idea  implied  is,  that  heaven,  it  (Isa.  xx.  1 ).     It  was  besieged  for  twenty- 

or  the  invisible  world,  is  above  the  earth,  nine  years  by  Psarameticus,  king  of  Egypt, 

But  say  unbelievers,  '  If  above  by  day,  it  is,  and  at  length  captured :  accordingly,  in  Jer. 

relatively  to  the  revolving  earth,  beneath  xxv.  20, '  the  remnant  of  Ashdod'  is  spoken 

by  night;  therefore  the  Bible  is  in  error.'  of.     Judas  Maccabeus  defeated  near  Ashdod 

Would  it  be  right  to  deny  the  truth  of  mo-  the  Syrian   commander  Gorgias    (1  Maco. 

dem  astronomy  because  it  still  uses  language  iv.  Id):    his    brother   Jonathan,  however, 

borrowed  from  exploded  theories,  talking,  for  pltmdered  the  city,  and  destroyed  the  temple 

instance,  of  the  sim's  rising  and  setting?  of  Dagon  (1  Mace.  x.  77 — &4).    Ashdod  was 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  speakers  and  restored  by  the  Roman  general  Gabinius. 

writers  of  the  New  Testament  used  the  phra-  Philip    here    preached    the    gospel     (Acts 

aeology  which  was  current  in  their  day,  and  viii.  40).    According  to  Neh.  xiii.  2d,  24,  a 

could  not  have  acted  differently  if  they  wished  species  of  dialect  or  patois  was  spoken  here; 

to  be  understood.    And,  in  a  period  when  for  children,  issue   of  Ashdod  women  by 

men  believed  the  earth  to  be  stationary,  what  Jewish  fathers,  *  spake  half  in  the  speech  of 

other  conception  could  they  form  but  that  Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews' 

heaven  was  over  head?     Hence,  <  to  go  to  language:*    being   used    to  their  motliers' 

heaven  *  was  to  *  ascend.'    And  still,  since  tongue,  the  Philistian,  they  were  ignorant  of 

we  speak  as  from  the  day,  and  not  fh)m  the  tlie  Hebrew   or  Ghaldee,   spoken  by  their 

night,  —  sneh  is  the  ordinary  usage  of  Ian-  fathers,  though  they  were  all  cognate  dia- 

gnage, — we  cannot  do  better  than  to  con-  lects. 

tinne  the  enstom,  and  talk  and  write  of  the         ASHER  (H.  happy)  ^  the  second  son  of 

ascension  of  Christ.    In  this  we  have  the  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  whom  she 

example  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  says,  *  I  gave  to  the  patriarch  when  she  herself  had 

Aseend  to  my  Father  and  to  your  Father,  and  left  off  bearing :  her  happiness  on  the  birth 

to  my  God  and  your  God'  (John  xx.  17).  of  this  son  was  the  occasion  of  his  name 

In  the  ancient  cliturch   the  ascension  was  (Gen.  xxx.  12 ;    xxxv.  20).     He  was  bom 

r«lebrated  on  a  set  day,  and  with  solemn  while  his  father  was  in  Padan-aram.     His 

rites.  elder  brother,  on  the  mother^ s  si<le,  was  Gad. 

The  spot  from  which  our  Lord  ascended.  He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  (Gen. 

tradition  identifies  vrith  the  Mount  of  Olives,  xlvi.  17.     1  Chron.  vii.  30).     He  was  the 

the  top  of  which  is  occupied  by  what  is  sire  of  the  tribe  which  bears  his  name, 

termed  *  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,'  built  When  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt,  the  tribe 

in  commemoration  of  the  great  event  from  numbered,  of  those  that  were  able  to  go  to 

which  the  building  takes  its  name.     This  war,  41 ,500,  wbose  capiun  'WSA  T^«^«\^>^% 

chnreh  ia  in  tibe  ooeupalioD  of  Lutin  ChriS"  son  of  Ocran  ^Nnmb.  u.  ^1 V    *^^  cfyoaoM^ 
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which  lli«r  ornupipd  id  Ihe  prumised  luid 
ciiusiawa  of  wlltt  lia.1  Turuier];  rousulaUd 
Phffiiiici*.  lying  in  the  norih-west  iir  the 
ouiiiiiry,  hsviuK  uD  llie  north  tlic 
moil  Mount  Lebuion,  the  tribea  ot  Nopbtali 
■nil  Don  on  the  c*st,  uirl  Zebuliiii  ou  Ihe 
■oulh,  with  the  Meditemiicui  bra  ou  thi 


miuia     poaitiTe   couclusioa.— 


jDjec 


(JOHh.   I 


.   10; 


:.  -il). 


Zidon; 


and  '  the  slrong  citj  of  Tyn>;  ■pp«u  to  h«Te 
been  orifriDolly  poaseaaed  by  Aaher  (Josh. 
111.  a».  20.  Ju.lg.  i.  iU).  But '  ueither  did 
Ashcr  ilrive  out  Ihe  inJtubituita  ot  Accho,  nor 
the  iuliabiluitB  of  Ziduii.  uor  of  Ablab.  nor 
of  Arhiib;  hat  the  AsberitHS  dnell  amoug 
the  Uimunites'  (Jud^.  i.  31).     Axher's  pnr- 

lii.  30).  including  the  renowtied  promon- 
tory of  Cuinel.  south  of  Acco.  It  iriL9,  at 
lensl  in  iJjc  aoulli,  ■  fruittu!  country;  heiioe 
the  propriety  of  the  prophetic  dearription  in 
Gni.  xlix.  30,  —  'Mia  bread  ahall  be  fat,  and 
he  Bliall  yield  royal  dainties.'  Joiepli's  dy- 
ing wonla.  too,  are  not  ioappropriale  (  Ueiit. 
xiiiiL  il),  •  Let  Asher  be  bleutid  with  dili- 
dren  ;  let  him  be  acceptable  to  bia  Iretlircu; 
and  let  liini  dip  hia  fool  iii  oil.  Thr  ahuea 
■hull  be  iron  and  brasa,  and  aa  tby  days  ao 
tliy  airenglU  aball  be.'  in  Luke  ii.  HO,  nieu- 
lion  ia  made  of  one  Anna,  a  propheleaa,  uf 
Ibe  tribe  of  Aaer  i  bom  which  it  appeaja 
that  Ihe  distinirtioD  of  tribea  wiu  not  lost  in 
the  days  nf  Christ. 
A9HIMA  (  H.  tvil),  an  idol  of  '  the  men  of 


Hamalb,'  who  fo 


the  king  of  Aaayria  plun 
Sataaria,  initeail  uf   ' 
Thia  divinity,  uf  nhi 
in  Scriptun,  ihe  Jew 


lewhon 


ihildren  of  h 


>  bave  borne 
a  goal:  the 
last  would  remind  the  amdent  uf  Mendea  or 
Pan  of  the  Bgypliatia.  Others  bold  that  it 
waa  some  liaible  image  uf  Ihe  aim,  which 
waa  certainly  worshipped  in  Aasyria.  The 
name  appeara  to  denote  ihe  evit  principle,  or 
detit;  and  there  is  a  strong  probsbihty  that 
this  idol  formed  a  part  of  dial  worship  uf  the 
heavenly  bodies  wUicb  prevailed  in  the  parts 
whence  tliase  colonials  were  brought  (2 Kings 
lYii.  30.) 

Tbe  luom  we  know  of  tlie  religious  eya- 
lems  of  the  surrounding  nations,  Ibe  more 
important  do  we  feel  those  regulationa  lo 
have  been  wbicb  were  designed  to  keep  the 
leraelilea  aloof  from  their  contamtnationa : 
tliu  higher  must  be  Ilie  eaiiuiation  iu  wliinh 
Wa  hold  the  Mosaic  rpligion ;  the  greater 
need  do  we  ace  there  waa  for  il ;  and  the 
more  reaplenilent  appears  the  graee  of  Ood 
in  hia  plan  of  educating  and  redeeming  the 
world    by   the    agency   of    a   monotheistic 

ASHKENAZ,  in  the  genealogical  Ubie 
(Ocn.  I.  .1),  a  son  uf  Oomer  and  offspring 
of  Japhvlh  ;  found,  in  Jer.  li.  27,  iu  anion 
with  Ararat,  in  Armenia.  From  the  latter 
Aal,   this  pfo/Aa  li*>e  been  placed  lo  the 


ASH  rORETIl,  a  )>lurBl  form  of  the  wold 
Astarte,  ereuia  Ii>  be  of  Phteuician  urigiii, 
and  to  si^ify  tkt  gmitltti  of  ijimt /•irlaiw. 
By  tlie  iisuiu  Ashtoreili,  we  are  directeil  to 
lliat  corrnpt  fonn  of  ilie  iilolatrous  worship 
of  the  lienveidy  bodies  which  [ireiailed  in 
very  early  liuiea  in  Canaan,  which  did  so 
mur-li  to  counteract  the  aiins  ot  Hoses, 
and  tu  pollute  aud  degrade  the  Israelilea.  and 
which  was  with  eiuvme  diSicuJiy,  and  only 
after  a  long  lime,  muled  up  and  destroyed. 
Aud  Kbou  iJie  reader  is,  aa  he  may  well  be, 
revolted  aud  grieved  at  Ihe  cost  of  life,  by 
which  tlie  promised  land  was  gained  by  Ihe 
mouodieistic  Hebrews,  he  should  in  justice 
bear  in  mind,  Ihat  the  idulatFy  ut  tlie  coun- 
try wu  hopelessly  corrupt  aud  debasing,  and 
lluU  progress  in  civilisation  was  iinjinaaible 
in  coiyuuelion  with  its  prevalence.  Idulstiy, 
in  these  days  and  in  Ibeas  lauds,  is  only 
known  aa  a  dark,  distant  ahadow.  In  Ca- 
naan it  waa  a  ilisinal  reality,  entering  into 
all  the  relations  ot  lite,  and  all  the  muve- 
mants  of  aoeicly,  and  leaiing  puison  and 
death  wherever  il  came.  Its  eiiirpaliun  was 
indispeuBsble  on  any  spot  of  land  where  true 
religion  and  true  happiness  were  lu  flourish. 
Tlie  benevolvnl  may  wish  that  idolaters 
eoidd  have  been  spared,  while  Iheir  idolatry 
waa  dealniyedj  but  evil  aud  good  are  so 
closely  iulenwineil,  that  iu  this  world  die 
one  can  rarely  be  had  without  the  other. 


Ashtorelh  WM  the  chief  CiimIb  divinity 
ot  Ibe  Syrians  Mid  HiiKnioiana,  wnnhipped 
in  Sidon  and  Cordiaga,  whieb,  troi"  tlie 
tiuio  of  Solomon,  who  set  a  bad  eiample 
to  hia  nation,  in  going  after  this  '  Goddess 
of  Ibe  Sidouiana,'  waa  much  honoured  Ij 
■he  laraeljtea  (1  Kings  xi.  6,  33.  S  Kings 
uiii.  13).  Aa  Ihe  principal  female  deity  of 
these  idolatrons  nationa,  sbe  Is  often  aa- 
iociiipd  in  Ihe  Bible  with  Baal,  the  head 
male  divinity  (Judg.  ii.  13 ;  i.  0.  1  Sam.  vii. 
1 :  Iii.  10).  The  latter  wa%  aa  the  sno,  held 
to  be  the  actively  quickening;  the  tormel, 
aa  the  moon,  waa  conildered  Ihe  passively 
producing,  power  of  nuun.     Some  see  in 
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Bui  Ibe  Jupiter,  and  in  Aalaretli  ilie  Juno, 
of  Ihe  Oraka  and  Romint.  Uniler  tbe  title 
ot'QiiceiiofbHTeo-  (Jer.vii.JW;  iliv.l?), 
tli<  suue  Atbloreth  is  ibooght  to  be  iuiemlvd. 
f  lissic  wiilen  tuiiuil  in  lierllitir  apbroilita 
L'ratiiB,  or  hexeni;  Venus  ;  chiefly  becmise 
h«  wonhip  unoug  the  Cabyloiiiaus,  by 
whom  the  wu  nuni^  Mylitta,  resembled 
Ihal  wliich  wu  pud  to  ibe  Pqtbian  Venna. 
Among  the  Anb*  die  is  cnUed  Alicta,  uid 
Anuli*  with  ihe  Anueuikus.  The  utmost 
licentionsoeu  prevailed  in  her  rites,  which 
were  couiweted  with  Kivve  worsliiii  {'i  Kings 

ciHiia  by  a  woman's  bend  with  a  cre&cenl; 
Muneliines  by  the  head  o(  a  cow  wilh  boms, 
which  were  isleDdsd  probably  to  deuote  the 


BJUll 


lot 


Baahnn,  one  of  the  re9i<leiice>  o 
(Deul.  i.  4.  JoBb.  ii.  10;  lii.  i;  liii.  Iti), 
was  dciinmiualed  Ashleruth  Kamalni,  at 
Homed  Ashlcrolh  (Gen.  uv.  i),  in  honour 
of  this  idol.  Her  full  Rgure  is  clad  in  a 
female  dreas,  plnnding  prect,  in  the  altitude 
of  majpaty,  boldiug  a  alaS'  or  sceptre  in  ber 
right  baud  ■■  thus  wsa  she  bouonred  al  Tyre. 
Sho  also  appenis  on  coins  placed  ou  a  klud 
of  stale  car,  with  a  canopy  :  ber  iiuage,  ihoa 
dniwu  forth  and  eihibiled  on  special  ocn- 
sions,  was  in  this  wuy  worfbipped  in  Sidon. 
The  fullowinif  cuta  are  copied  from  Phteni- 
etan  coins,  only  somewbat  enlarged  ;  —• 


A9IA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great 
dJTisions  or  portions  into  which  geographpra 
divided  tbe  old  world,  or  Ibe  Eaalem  hemis- 
phere; Africa  and  Enrope  being  Ihe  other 
Iwn.  Considered  in  a  general  way,  Asia 
oflers  points  of  interest  possesseil  by  no 
other  pan  of  Ihe  world.  Ali'ica,  indeed,  bas 
its  Egypt,  where  ciTOtBation  made  icry  early 
and  Tcrj  diatinguisbed  progiesa;  but  Asia  is 
Ihe  great  molber  of  DUlona.  To  Asia,  as  to 
(he  cradle  of  tbe  human  race,  indicationa, 
almost  as  direrse  as  they  are  numerons, 
eleariy  potnL  If  Ibe  precise  spot  where 
man  waa  fiiat  placed,  remains  imdecided,  it 
is  still  tnw  that  ws  can  look  for  parailiee  in 
no  Tery  distant  region  from  that  in  which 
tradition  planaa  it.  And  thoagh.  again,  anti- 
qnariaas  may  be  ftnind  to  claim  for  Egypt 
and  for  India  die  bonour  of  aSording  die 
flnl  borne  lo  man.  nevertheless  we  have  no 
guide  equally  tmstwonhy  wilb  tbe  Scriptural 
tuTTBtiTea,  which  set  Ihe  origin  of  bumui 
■oeie^  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
■nd  tbe  Tigris.  Asia  certainly  has  from  the 
Tery  first  been  renowned  for  great  moDsrchies 
■nd  high  enlnire.  Tbis  wa*  Ibe  lietd  on 
which  tbe  moat  aplendid  and  the  darkest 
■eta  •/  man  hare  been  transacted ;  where 
horoan  associationa  wen  formed  on  the 
giandevt  aeaJe;  iriierethe  pomp  and  pride  of 
power  were  moat  daoling  and  most  inloii- 
eating ;  and  where  Ibere  sprung  up,  declined, 
bcoame  eomipt,  or  flourfiba4  ibiue  reifgioaa 


which  haTC  mastered,  and  done  something  to 
refine  anri  bleas,  the  world. 

In  niicient  times,  Ibe  term  Asia  denoted 
very  different  eitenla  of  country,  accwiling 
to  the  preiailuig  knowledge  of  geography  iu 
eBch  pcriuil.  In  ilie  Bomau  era  it  was  used 
only  of  some  districts  of  what  ia  now  termed 
'Western  Asia.  In  tbe  Bible  it  denotes  no- 
thing niore  llian  our  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  in 
I  Mocrabeea  (viii.  0),  Antiocbns  Ihe  Great 
is  called  king  of  Asia,  because,  besides  Syria, 
be  was  master  of  certain  portions  of  Asia 
Minor.  Indeed,  tbe  term  was  loosely  em- 
ployed, now  denoting  a  greater,  now  a  less, 
ponion  of  tlie  world.  When  the  Soman 
power  bad  gained  its  ascendancy  in  the  East, 
Asia,  as  a  province,  signified  Asia  on  ibis 
side  the  Taarus;  that  is,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Pbry- 
gia,  and  Corio,  or  the  sea  cnaal  ot  Asia 
Minor.  This  province  was  gorerned  by  a 
prtelor,  until  Augustus  conTcrtcd  il  into  a 
consular  province.  In  (liis  condition  it  bore 
the  name  ofAaia  Proper.  In  Ibis  early  Chris- 
tian period,  the  comprehension  of  the  terto 
was  by  do  means  something  delerminnle  and 
filed.  In  several  places.  Asia  appears  aa 
the  province  so  called  in  anion  wilL  oilier 
districts  of  AsiaUinor.  Thus,  in  Acts  vi.  9, 
it  is  joined  with  Cilicia.  another  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  to  die  extreme  south- 
east;  and  in  Acts  ii.  »,  with  Cappadocia, 
Pffliiiis,  Pbrjgia,  (,ud  Pamvilvi^Xa;  aai  V^ 
1  PeL-i.  ],  witb  Pontiu, 0«Wiii»,C*.ve*<^<i*^^ 
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and  Bithynia.  In  tl)e  Apocalypse  (i.  4,  11), 
where  meDlion  is  made  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  tlie  reference  is  to  Asia  Minor ;  so 
in  the  following  passages,  Acts  xix.  10;  xx- 
4;  xxi.  27  ;  xxvii.  2.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  2  Cor. 
i.  8.    2  Tim.  i.  15. 

It  was  only  with  a  part  of  Asia  that  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted.  A  general  view, 
so  far  as  understood  at  the  time  to  which  it 
refers,  may  be  gained  from  the  register  of 
nations  found  in  Gen.  x.  though  we  pos- 
sess no  certain  iufonnation  of  sume  of  the 
names  there  given.  Towards  tlie  north,  the 
Caucasus  was  the  extreme  point,  of  which 
little,  however,  was  known.  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Chaldaea,  Persia,  and  Media,  are, 
besides  Palestine,  the  Asiatic  countries  to 
which  more  or  less  direct  reference  is  made 
in  the  Scriptures.  India  is  mentioned  in 
Esther  i.  1 ;  viii.  9. 

The  large  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Anatolia,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  tlie  fifth  century  by  that  name, 
in  opposition  to  the  vast  continent  which  is 
now  termed  Asia.  The  greater  part  is  moun- 
tainous. Two  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  Taurus  and  die  anti-Taurus,  run  through 
the  country  from  west  to  east,  which,  with 
other  mountains  of  less  height,  have  valleys 
of  great  productiveness  and  beauty.  The 
Halys  is  the  chief  river;  which  runs  tlirough 
Cappadocia,  Galutia,  and  Pontus,  and  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea,  or  Pontus  Euxinus.  Hav- 
ing sea  on  three  sides,  and  being  pervaded 
by  mountains,  Asia  Minor,  considering  its 
position,  has  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate. 

Paphlagonia,  and  its  capitol  Sinope,  are 
th«^  only  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  New  Testament ;  a  fact  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  remote  position. 

ASIARCH  (G.  governor  of  Asia),  *  chief 
of  Asia'  in  Acts  xix.  31,  was  an  officer  who 
was  chosen  every  year  in  tlie  chief  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  business  it  was  to  make 
provision  for,  and  preside  over,  tlie  games 
and  religious  festivities  held  in  honour  of 
the  heathen  gods  and  of  the  Roman  empe- 
ror. The  asiarchs  of  tlie  several  cities  may 
have  formed  a  college,  and,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  proconsiU,  elected  one  of 
their  body  as  tlieir  president  and  represen- 
tative. They  may  also,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  high  priests,  have  retained  the 
name  as  a  title  of  honour,  when  they  had  re- 
tired from  the  duties  of  tlieir  office. 

ASP  denotes  in  English  a  venomous  rep- 
tile of  the  serpent  kind,  and  so  is  not  a  bad 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  Peththen  (in 
Greek,  piUkon  signifies  a  serpent),  which  is 
from  a  root,  denoting  to  thrust  out,  from  the 
custom  of  the  animal  to  extrude  its  fang. 
It  is  sometimes  rendered  in  the  common 
yersionby  'adder'  (Ps.  lviii.4;  xcL  13).  In 
other  instances,  epithets  are  connected  with 
tiie  Pet^tihen,  which,  show  that  it  was  of  a 


noxious  kind.  Thus,  Dent  xxxii.  33,  '  the 
cruel  venom  of  asps;'  Job  xx.  14,  10,  '  it  is 
the  gall  of  asps.'  The  structure  of  the  six- 
teenth verse  makes  decidedly  for  our  state- 
ment: — 

*  He  shall  sack  the  poison  of  asps; 
The  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.* 

In  Egypt  tlie  asp  was  the  attribute  of  the 
goddess  Raiino,  a  benevolent  power,  snp- 
posed  to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  act 
the  part  of  giiartlian  angel  to  royalty.  Tlie 
asp  was  sacred  also  to  the  god  Neph,  a  good 
divinity.  It  was  a  symbol  of  dominion  and 
royalty,  on  which  account  it  received  the 
name  of  basilisk.  Tliroughout  Egypt  the 
asp  was  held  in  honour,  while  in  some  parts 
it  was  worshipped  with  special  reverence. 
From  the  care  which  the  Egyptians  took  of 
it,  the  asp  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  so 
tame  as  to  live  harmlessly  with  children. 
The  Egyptian  asp  is  called  Nashir,  a  word 
signifying  spreading,  from  its  dilating  the 
breast  when  angry.  £lian  represents  its 
bite  as  being  very  venomous.  This  is  the 
animal  that  the  snake-tamers  use  in  their 
juggling  tricks,  having  first  extracted  the 
fangs,  or  burnt  out  the  poison-bag.  They 
are  easily  tamed.  Their  food  is  mice,  frogs, 
and  various  reptiles.  They  mostly  live  in 
gardens  during  the  warm  weather,  where 
Uiey  are  of  great  use ;  which  was  probably 
the  reason  why  they  were  chosen  as  a  pro- 
tecting emblem.  In  the  winter  they  retire 
to  their  holes,  and  remain  torpid.  Mum- 
mies of  the  asp  are  discovered  in  the  Necro- 
polis of  Thebes. 

ASNAPPER  (H.  nwiforiune  of  the  bull), 
called  in  Ezra  iv.  10,  '  the  great  and  noble.' 
He  brought  various  tribes  from  the  East,  and 
set  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  which  had 
been  dispeopled  by  Shalmaneser.  Some 
have  held  Asnappcr  to  be  the  same  person 
as  '  Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assur'  (Assyria), 
since  the  same  act  of  transferring  these  colo- 
nists is  said  of  both  (Ezra  iv.  2).  Others, 
thinking  it  not  likely  that  a  double  name  of 
the  same  monarch  should  without  any  inti- 
mation be  found  within  a  few  verses,  hold 
that  Asnapper  was  an  Assjrrian  general. 

ASPIIALTUM  (G.  undecepttve),  caUed 
also  hill-pitch  and  Jews-pitch,  is  a  species 
of  bitumen,  being  a  resinous,  inflammable, 
brittle,  dark-coloured  substance,  not  unlike 
common  pitch.  It  is  found  in  two  states, 
either  as  a  har<l,  dry  mineral,  mixed  in  layers 
with  flmt,  marl,  gypsum,  or  slate ;  or  in  a 
fluid  fonn,  a  kind  of  tar,  which  exudes  from 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  from  the  earth,  and  from 
natural  springs.  Asphaltum  is  found  plen- 
tifully on  *  tlie  Dead  Sea's  shore  :*  indeed, 
that  lake  hence  derives  its  classical  appella- 
tions, Lacus  Asphaltites,  According  to  Gen. 
xiv.  10,  there  were,  before  the  Dead  Sea  was 
fonned,  asphaltum  pits  in  the  place  (*  the 
Yale  of  Siddim'),  termed  in  the  English 
version,  slime-pits.      It  it  chiefly   on  the 
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VMtem  dd*  ^  A*  lake  ilwt  wpbriniiii  li 
fooad;  whan  lump*  of  it  an  coUecLed  b; 
the  Anba  for  ula.  The  presence  of  Ik* 
mincrml  ii  an  index  of  pul  or  actual  tdI- 
canic  tftoej.  The  Pateiitinian  e&nli-piich, 
or  agphaltam,  was,  accoidiuK  to  Pliny,  held 
ptefenble  to  any  other.  Asphallum  nu 
OMd  in  anctCDt  limes  for  pitching  TesaeU : 
thai  tha  ark  was  to  be  pitched  with  aapbeJ- 
t>UB  (OeiL  tL  11)  within  and  without.  It 
waa  also  emptojed  aa  a  binding  lubslance; 
attaw  or  read*  being  added  to  aid  ita  efHcacj 
(G«i.  li.  3}.  In  the  willi  of  Bab;1on  it 
aeired  fw  mortar.  In  Babylonia  itwas  also 
lued,  when  drj,  aa  fuel.  Iti  medicinal  luea 
were  not  mtknown  to  the  Jewa,  aa  we  know 
from  Josephui  (Jew.  War,  Iv.  8.  4).  The 
Egyptiani  ^iplied  it  in  eubahning ;  and  [he 
Karclotha  of  mnmmiea,  made  with  aaphal- 
toin.  remain  nuaJtered  (o  thia  day.     Pliny 
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OTjing  In  the  w3demeai,'  Ac.  la  dnired 
Irino  the  luad  brating  oT  the  wild  ats.  And 
in  the  tact  that  Mirran  II,  the  last  Omiaiad 
caliph,  was  deaoniinaied  'the  wild  a«a  of 
MesopolsjniDi,'  we  hate  another  proof  that 
the  animal  excites,  in  oriental  uiiuds,  any 
thing  but  repoliiva  feelin|p. 


At  present  it  e: 


A39(L.) — The  moat  Qsnal  name  in  Hebtew 
tOT  the  an  is  deriied  from  a  root,  which  aig- 
niflea  le  it  ivl  |  denoting  the  eager  and 
ferrid  nature  oT  the  animal.  This  deacrip- 
tlun  diitbrs  Taiy  much  from  what  we  sea 
under  our  own  eyes  i  for  hers  the  ass  is  a 
poor,  patient,  spirilleSB,  and  obaticale  erea- 
lore.  The  tmth  is,  the  aas  is  with  ns,  not 
vtily  in  a  domestieated,  but  despised  eon- 
dilion;  baring  the  eiseDlial  and  inrariabla 
qualities  of  a  slaTE.  We  most  took  to  it* 
nallre  home  in  the  deaerl,  and  to  the  wild 
msa  there,  it  we  would  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  original  character  of  the  aas,  and  see  th« 
qualities  which  led  primitive  men  to  give  it 
the  name  of  'Hemer,'  hat.  Why  the  aas 
•bonld,  in  becotning  domestic,  hare  been  lo 
degreed,  it  is  not  easy  to  aay.  Probably, 
this  degeneration  would  hare  been  impoa- 
afble,  liad  there  not  been  in  the  animal  a 
natural  pronanesa  therela  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, howcfCT,  it  may  be  attribntable  (o  the 
decided  pre-eminanca  of  its  neit  of  kin  and 
nei^boor  (the  horsa),  the  Tery  prorimlty 
of  irtiieh  to  the  asa  wonld  make  the  infe- 
riority of  die  latter  noticeable,  and  caoae  all 
onerous  and  degrading  olEceB  to  be  oast  on 
ik  The  bush  eannut  lomiah  under  the  tree. 
In  the  Eaat,  the  IdMi  of  indignity  and 
emteapt,  preralant  hare,  are  not  aaaoclaled 
with  the  asa.  Bafng  nperior  in  fam,  of  a 
higli  spiiiv  aa  wdl  aa  ynj  aerriceable,  the 
aaa  is  there  held  in  honour.  Hence  it  in  a 
metaphor  of  strengdi  (Qen.  zlix.  U);  dls- 
tinetl;  enumerated  among  the  treasures  of 
•  niunad  (Oen.xiL16;  hit.  Sb);  formed  a 
part  of  the  anbatanee  of  Jews  in  a  late  period 
of  their  eiviliaation  (Lake  xiU.  Ift) ;  and 
waa  in  'kinga*  houses'  the  object  of  care  to 
abi^  oSecr  of  aUte  (1  Chroa.  uviL  30). 
TlMidM,lbenlbre,  ia  not  ao  abanrd  as  it 
m^  at  Am  ^ipear,  that  die  iUastration 
fanid  ia  di«  word*  —  'The  Toia*  of  mm 


in  Egypt;  but  nmety-iiine  in  a  honrired  uf 
those  who  ride  at  all.nde  on  donkey*.  Thew 
•re  the  finest  animus  at  the  species  I  hsTe 
ever  seen.  Thejr  ore  siiisll  ;  but  ibfir 
strength  and  powers  <>f  endurance  ere  Inily 
wonderful.  Th'y  gallop  fc.r  two  hours  with 
tittle  apparent  fa'tigvie,  and  will  rsiry  a  man 
or  a  heavy  biirdrn,  for  half  a  day.  without  in. 

the  anitnals  of  the  same  spei^ies  whii'h  I  hare 
seen  in  Europe'  (Oliii's  TrBi-elB,vol.Lp.U3). 
I'lie  ass  wsa  ridden  by  perHonai.'cs  of  the 
highest  dignity  in  Palealine  (Jo«h.  \v.  IH. 
Judg.i.l4.  lSaro.»K».a3.  8  Sam.  xvii.  23. 
I  Kings  liii.  13.  2  Kings  ir.  2i).  Hence, 
in  Zoch.  ii.  0,  the  coming  of  tlie  Messioli  ia 
thus  foretold— '  Rejoice  greaUy,  0  dHURhlor 
ofZion;  behold, lliy  king  comcihunlo  thee: 
he  is  just,  end  hating  sslTalion;  lowly,  siid 
riding  upon  an  aas,  and  upon  a  cnit,  the 
foal  of  an  aea'  (eonip.  Malt.  isl.  3,  n-o. 
Markxi.  1,  Lnke  lil.  311.  John  III.  U).  In 
Hark  xt.  S,  and  Lnke  xlx.  30,  it  ii 
(he  ass  on  which  Jesus  rode  —  ' 


;'  for, 


phereon 


unusril  animals werv  considered  fit  fo 
purposes  <Dent.  iii.  3.  1  Bain.  vi.  7.  Comp. 
2  Sam.  Ti.  3).  In  Judg.  v.  10,  men  of  ela. 
Tstcd  rank  are  described  an  those  '  that  ridft 
on  wbit*  wsei'.'  tbis  nu  &«  ia.-<w-¥n^  *A 
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AfH«>,  which,  If  D 

tDuked,  It  vu  not 

■poU  of  onnge  or  crimson.     Aecordinglj, 

thi  Jewish  doclora  expected  the  Heesiah  to 

eome  riding  on  >  liappled  Rwy  of  thia  de- 

»cription,  as  being  rare,  pobUj,  snd  of  regs] 

use.     From  whuhasbten  a»id  of  tiiegupe-  ^o  _y....,u^.»  ■.^-.^.,.  «™™., 

H„  ,u,aiu..  rf  ori..w  »....  a..  ™^.r  s.'™?sfb.°:s=rAr,£z;  . 

will  be  prepued  (o  hear  thai  the;  were  nsed  Ha  Heketb  tfun  itsit  greon  tbtn;.' 

(ndrawingchariot«andinwarf»re(I»a.iii.7).  Ancient  wrilerB  agree  in  deacribing  tba 

The  Caninanians  are  recorded  lo  bave  used  wild  asi  u  fuU  of  life,  stiTDgtIi,  and  encrgr. 

use>  in  balllB,  and  even  Dariua  Iljataspis  Oppian  aays,  hs  ia  '  awitl,  rapid,  with  ■Iroog 

rodeonanassinaeonfliclwiihtheSrylhiana.  hoofs,  and  mosl  fleet  in  hii  course.'     Xeno- 

Aeses  were  alao  ased  ai  beaata  of  burden,  phon'a  descriplion  ia  a  picture:^  '  The  wild 

for  purpoaea   of  trade  and   trarelling,   and  aaa,  being  swifter  of  foot  than  onr  horsea, 

in  war  for  carrjing  baggage   (Gen.  iliL  28.  would,  in  gaining  ground  upon  thero,  iwae 

Josb.ii.4.   18am.ivi.20.   3  Kings  >ii.  T).  to  ■  aland,  and  look  round;  and  when  iheit 

Ihey   were,    moreoTer,    made     aerriceable  porsuera  got  nearly  up  to  them,  they  would 

with  the  plough    and   al   the   mill    (Ueut.  scamper  off,  and  then,  in  a  little  while,  re- 

nti.  10,  Eiod.  uiiL  13. ;  and,  in  the  Oreek,  peat  tlie  same  trick ;    so  that  the  hunters 

Uatt-iTiii.  0.    Luke  irii.  2),  were  nn able  lo  tak>  them,  except  by  dividing 

The  Moaaic  law  put  the  aas  among  nn-  Ihemselfes  into  dispersed  parties,  which  suc- 

tluBa  animals;  following  in  thia,  what  has  Deeded  earb  other  in  the  chaae.'      Thia  ani- 

proved  a  nniveraal  obserranoe.  namely,  lo  mal,  which isltae  patentstock.ia  taller,  better 

guard  by  law,  aa  well  as  feeling,   aoiinala  ahaped,  and  more  dignified  than  the  com- 

that, as  beasts  of  burdro,  are  useful  to  man:  mon  ass.    The  race  ia  migratory.   Theywera 

to  eat  the   animal  that  we  have  ploughed  anciently  found  in  Palestine  and  the  aur- 

with  or  riddenis  reptilBive:  nor  can  animals  rounding  eonntfies,  but  rarely  occur  Ihsre 

that  have  done  their  duty  in  labour  afford  now:  they  seem  lo  be  at  preaent  confined  la 

•alnbrioua  nutrimenl.     In  cases  of  extreme  Tartary,  Africa,  and  to  aome  parts  of  Persia 

seed,  all  law  ia  act  aside;  and  even  aaaes  and  India-    Their  manners  resemble  those 

were  eaten  in  a  famine  (3  Kings  vi.  26).  of  the  wild  hoisc.     They  assemble  in  tronpa 

The  aas  might  not  be  offered  in  sacrifler;  under  the  conilact  of  a  leader  or  sentinel, 

tor,  in  the  veiy  eaaeuce  of  an  offering,  tbe  and  are  eitremely  shy  and  vigilant.     From 

idea  of  food  waa  originally  involred  (Exod.  tbe  fact,  that  one  male  conducts  a  whole  herd 

xiii.  13 ;  niiv.  SO).  of  females,  a  very  eipresaive  figure  ia  drawn 

The  wild  aas  bean  a  different  name  in  in  Hoa.  viii,  9.    They  are  stilt  objects  of  tht 

Hebrew,  and  is  often  apoken  of  in  modem  chase,  and  their  fleah  is  estimated  a  delicacy. 

times  by  ill  Greek  qipellalioii,  on^tr,  wbich  (Comp.  Jer.  xiv.O.  JobvL  0,  Jsa-^nii.  II), 
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A88AT  (L.  ad  and  ago,  I  apply  to)  is  now 
flMmd  in  the  form  Essay,  and  denotes  to 
enter  on,  undertake ,  attempt.  It  is  found  in 
1  Sam.  zvii.  39  — '  David  assayed  to  go ; ' 
that  is,  he  attempted  to  walk  in  the  armour 
which  Saul  had  put  upon  him.  The  Hebrew 
word  denotes  to  he  wiUingy  to  withy  to  strive ; 
and  is  rendered  in  other  instances  thus  — 
<  I  have  taken  upon  me'  (Gen.  xriii.  27. 
'began  Moses'  (Deut  i  &).  Comp.  Job 
iT.  2.  Acts  ix.  26. 

'  She  thrlee  aassTed  to  speak;  her  aeeents  hunr ; 
Aadt  falt<wing,  died  onfinlahed  on  her  toiuraeJ 

DSYDEN. 

In  Dent  iv.  34,  the  word  at$ay  is  the  re- 
presentative of  a  different  Hebrew  root,  which 
aignifies  to  prove,  tr^,  tempt:  —  '  Hath Qod 
assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation?' 
In  DeuL  zzviiL  5§,  is  a  passage  which 
throws  light  on  this  use:  —  *  The  tender  and 
delicate  woman  which  would  not  adventwre 
to  aet  her  foot  upon  the  ground.' 

ASSYRIA  (H.  the  land  of  Atwr),  a  land 
in  AaiA,  which  has  Armenia  on  the  north,  the 
Tigris  on  the  west,  Media  on  the  east,  and 
Persia  on  the  south,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  modem  Curdistan.  The  northern 
parts  are  mountainous,  the  southern  level.  By 
means  of  the  navigable  Tigris,  the  country  is, 
in  a  measure,  well  situated  for  commerce. 
According  to  the  perhaps  somewhat  highly- 
coloured  language  of  Rab-shakeh,  it  was  a 
land  not  unlike  Palestine  —  a  '  laud  of  com 
and  wine ;  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards ; 
a  land  of  oil  olive,  and  of  honey '  (2  Kings 
zviiL  32);  nor  does  it  fail  in  these  blessings 
at  the  present  day:  £zek.  xzvii.  23  alludes 
to  its  coomiercial  celebrity.  By  Ptolemy  it 
was  divided  into  six  provinces;  of  which 
these  only  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible  — 
I.  Arrapachitis,  Arphaxad,  the  most  northern ; 
and  II.  Calachene,  Chalach,  or  Halah  (2  Kings 
xviL  6).  Its  chief  city  was  Nineveh,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Assyrian  mouarchs  (2  Kings 
xix.36.  Isa.xzzvii.37.  Jonah  iii.  6.  Nahum 
ii.  8),  which,  in  Gen.  x.  11 ,  is,  together  with 
Kehoboth  and  Calah,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Asshnr.  This  place  (Nineveh) 
was  a  distinguished  emporium  of  commerce, 
an  entrepdt  between  the  eastern  and  western 
trade  (Nahum  iii.  16):  it  was  elated  with  a 
sense  of  its  greatness  and  power,  which  was 
used  oppressively  (Isa.  z.  9;  xviii.  2,  7. 
Zech.  X.  11.  Nahum  iii.  19).  The  city  and 
kingdom  were  overtomed  and  destroyed 
(597,  A.C.)  by  Cyazerea  the  Mede. 

Some  ancient  writers  have  eztended  the  land 
of  Assyria,  so  aa  to  comprise  Armenia  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Euzine  on  the  north,  and 
Babylonia  with  Mesopotamia  on  the  south ; 
but  this  can  be  true  only  of  the  great  Assyrian 
kingdom  of  later  periods.  The  Assyrian 
rulers,  at  an  early  period,  carried  their  con- 
quests on  all  aides;  a  fact  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tures makeflreqnentallusion  (Numb,  zxiv.22. 
P».  boDdlL  8,  9).    The  history  of  the  Assy- 


rian state  is  one  of  the  darkest  portions  of 
ancient  history.  The  Jewish  annals  offer 
only  lat?  and  imperfect  data.  After  stating 
the  eaily  foandation  of  the  kingdom,  it  men- 
tions none  of  its  governors  till  a)>out  770 
years  before  Christ,  when  Ph»il  is  recorded 
to  have  made  Mcnahero,  king  of  Israel,  tri- 
butary. Then  came  Tiglath-pileser  to  aid 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  against  Bezin,  king 
of  Syria:  the  Assyrian  monarch  conquered 
Damascus,  and  transported  much  of  tlie 
population  to  Kir;  at  the  same  time  over- 
muning  a  good  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (740,  A.C.)  (2  Kings 
XV.  29 ;  xvi.  9.  Isa.  vii.  1.  Hos.  v.  13;  x.6). 
The  third  Assyrian  ruler  found  in  the 
Scriptures  is  Shalmaneser,  who,  in  tlie  reign 
of  Hoshea  of  Israel  (722,  A.C),  destroyed 
Samaria,  and  carried  the  people  away  cap- 
tive, supplying  their  places  with  Babylonians 
(2  Kings  xvli.  3 ;  xviii.  9).  This  was  the 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  —  that  of 
Judah  was  not  distant  To  Shalmaneser 
Judah  had  been  tributary  ;  but  Hezekiah 
procured  its  liberation  (2  Kings  xviii.  7). 
Medes  and  Persians  were  under  his  domi- 
nion; and  he  made  considerable  progress 
in  Phcenicia  (2  Kings  xviii.  11.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ix.  14.  2).  The  Assyrian  empire 
extended  now  from  Persia  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Ambition  was  not  satisfied, 
but  sought  to  add  Egy])t  to  this  vast  king- 
dom. The  frontier  town,  Ashdod,  which 
would  aid  forward  this  purpose,  was  taken 
by  Tartan,  sent  by  Sargon,  <  the  king  of 
Assyria,' — whose  exact  position  in  the  line 
of  Assyrian  monarchs  is  not  known  (Isa. 
XX.  1);  and  from  Nahum  iii.  8 — 10,  it  has 
been  thought  likely  that  Thebes  orDiospolis 
(No  Amon)  in  that  coimtry  fell  under  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  Sennacherib  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  lost  dominion  over 
Judah;  his  troops  were  miraculously  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  king  himself,  hastening  to 
Nineveh,  was  slain  in  the  house  of  Nisroch, 
his  god  (2  Kings  xix.  35,  seq.).  The  son  of 
Sennacherib,  namely,  Esarhaddon,  is  also 
mentioned  2  Kings  xix.  37.  Isa.  xxxvii.  38. 
Ezra  iv.  2.  This  last  has  been  held  to  be 
Bardanapalus,  with  whom,  according  to  pro- 
fane history,  the  Assyrian  monarchy  termi- 
nated. But  little  fruit  has  been  reaped  by 
efforts  to  bring  profane  history  into  accor- 
dance with  the  scattered  notices  given  in 
the  Bible.  There  is  a  reference  to  Shal- 
maneser in  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  14.  2.  With 
this  exception,  no  one  of  the  rulers  just  men- 
tioned is  found  in  other  histories  but  Sen- 
nacherib, who  was  contemporaneous  with 
Sethon,  king  of  Egypt.  From  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon,  however,  the  Assyrian  king- 
dom began  to  sink  till  it  was  overcome  by 
Cyazeres,  king  of  the  Medes,  in  union  with 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  on  which  it 
became  a  province  of  thQ  '^i«d\«XL  «inY^t«* 
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It  from  the  Sniptureii,  we  mm  lo  ijoneni 
biMoiT,  ITS  find  aulhiag  tliiil  ii]>|)miicbes  to 
■  oomiestail,  couliDued,  aiid  roiisisLFiil  ir- 
eoont  ot  ihe  Auyrion  empire.  Il  in  baiil  lo 
ftppeiT  ivlce  in  biiury  as  Ilie  old  uicl  aa  ilie 
newAsBjriuikingiloiD,  wbiFhbdil  Dotliingin 
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be'curied  hia  Tictorioiu  amis  as  far  lo  tlie 
DOith  u  BHtria.  Here  he  at  lenf^th  gunect 
Ilie  object,  namely,  the  eaptun  of  the  city, 
oalj  by  a  beautiful  woman,  Semiramia,  whoaa 
bietory  belonge  to  oriental  mythology. 
Semiramia  (2U00,  A.C),  dao^fhter  ot  the 
widely- referenced  goddess  Dercelo,  a  per- 
•oaiilcation  oroitore,  ooorished  in  her  youth 
by  doiee,  waa  the  spouse  aod  foUoner  of 
Miuas,  whopi,  according  to  some  slatements, 
■he  pul  to  death.  Naturally  endowerl  with 
a  high  and  heroio  spirit,  she  ooncesled  hrr 
aex  beuflatli  male  apparel,  and  reigned  under 
Ihe  QBuiB  of  har  aon  Hinyas,  whom  ebe 
droTS  from  Ihe  throne.  To  hsr  Babylon 
owed,  if  not  its  foundation,  yet  its  aggran- 
disemeot.  When  she  had  well  organisvd 
her  empire  and  gBtablished  her  power,  she 
let  t)ie  people  know  that  they  had  been 
B0verue<l  bj  a  woman;  and  thnngh  such  a 
diseloiure  to  orientals  wai  fitted  to  Jeopar- 
dise her  power,  she  was  in  a  candition  to 
daleel  eiery  aecret  plot,  and  lo  put  down 
•Ttry  open  inannvclion.  Bui  when  aha 
Mtempled  to  ailend  her  empire  from  ths 
Enpbrales  to  the  Ii\das,  she  fonnd  akill 
wbiib  alia  could  not  malrh,  and  power  in 
•lephanla  that  bore  towera  on  (heir  backs, 
which  she  could  not  withstand:  and  so  she 
perished.  Some,  doubting  her  Tsry  siia- 
tanae,  bare  regarded  her  as  the  personified 
image  of  some  planetary  influence  connicled 
with  the  astral  worship  which  preyailed  from 
the  earliest  limes  in  Assyria.     Her  son  and 

baling  been  educated  in  a  acraglio,  conOned 
himself  to  his  palace.  The  history,  with  an 
inlerral  of  a  thousand  years,  menlions  the 
Uat  monarch,  Tonoakonkoleros,  whose  sur- 
name was  Ssrdanapalua  (worthy  of  wonder), 
who,  like  Ninyos.  being  given  up  to  efieml- 
aaey,  was  attacked  (8t)S.  A.C.)  by  bis  own 
general  Arbaoes,  aided  by  Beleiya,  governor 
(<Babylan;  when,  al  length,  he 
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•jitired  indt-pendcnce  through  ths  eflbrts  of 
Arbaces.  The  new  Assyriui  kingdom,  which 
appears  in  llie  acuiiered  accoiinla  of  ih« 
Bible,  has  a  better  cbiim  to  history.  The 
onlline  has  olreaily  been  given. 

The  iiilcmul  relaiiuus  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aseyria  are  very  iiuperfecily  known.  Most 
probably  were  diey  sub^lsnLially  Ihe  ssma 
with  otliec  oriental  mooarchies,  as  the  Chal- 
dutan  and  the  Persian.  At  the  head  of  the 
Blale  waa  a  king  (2  Kings  xviii.  ID.  Isa. 
xutvi.  i),  who  ruled  despotically,  living  ia 
a  stronghold,  inaccessible  lo  hia  anbjeeU- 
(Jnder  Lim  were  astreps,  denominated 
'  princes'  in  Jss.  z.  8,  who  governed  eacb 
his  own  province.  Eunuchs  were  employed 
in  high  etale  offices.  The  military  was  often 
nuilad  witli  the  civil  character  In  those  who 
held  them  (Isa.  xnvi.  3).  The  religion  of 
the  Assyrians  was,  iu  chief  points,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Chaldeenns.  Their  gods  were 
symbolical  of  Ihe  heavenly  hoiliea :  of  these 
idols,  mention  ia  made  of  Misroch  (Isa. 
invit.  36) :  also  Nibhaz,  Tartak,  Adram- 
melech,  and  Annamelech.  Thek  speech  did 
not  belong  lo  ibe  Shemitic  tongnea,  bnt 
probably  to  Hm  Uedo-Persisn  or  aanscril 
family:  hut  as,  in  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Aramaic  was  employed,  ibe  officers 
of  state  rould  make  use  of  Uebrew  {'i  Kings 
iviii.2U.   Isa.ixivi.  11). 

Immense  ruins  have  lately  haen  diaco- 
vered  in  Assyria,  on  what,  in  all  probability, 
ia  Ihe  sile  of  ancient  Niuevah.  which  already 
appear  to  be  of  gnat  interest,  and  aiTotd 
promise  of  etill  more  important  reaulls. 
These  discoveries  have  been  eSecled  by  tlis 
resident  French  consul,  Botta,  in  conse- 
quence of  Buggeslions  msde  by  Bich  ;  and 
the  antiijuilies  have  been  copied  and  drawn 
by  a  I'lench  anisi,  FlandiiL  Among  the 
objects  brought  to  light,  are  a  great  number 
of  bricks,  with  inscriptions  iu  the  arrow- 
headed  character,  of  larger  dim enaions  tbui 
those  that  are  commonly  known,  which  may 
afford  aid  in  Ihe  jet  unaccomplished  work 
of  decypbering  these  ancient  writings^ 


bimself 


Sling 
ftaneral  pQe  constructed  by  his 
n  commands.  With  him  Ihe  old  Assyrian 
ipirs  came  to  an  end ;  and  the  neighbour- 
f  Blale  in  the  north,  namely.  UeiHa,  ae- 
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disinterred ;  the  mere  copying  of  the  flgaree  birth-place  in  the  w  VejOpen  plains  of  Meso- 
on  which  took  M.  Flandin  six  months.    The  potamia,  where  tlie  glowing  ether  of  heaven 
subjects  of  these  sculptures  offer  a  complete  Btretches  out  interminably  on  all  sides.  It  was 
picture  of  the  existence  of  an  Assyrian  mo-  natural  that  men  should  worship  the  hea- 
narch.    The  spectator  beholds  the  reception  venly  bodies,  to  which  they  ascribed  not  only 
of  guests,  a  banquet;  also  war  and  hunting;  personal  qualities,  but  a  resistless  power  and 
the  king  on  a  chariot,  with  a  parasol  over  constant  sway  over  the  human  condition.  And 
his  head;  assaulted  cities,  warlike  machines,  thus  idolatry  and  astrology  aided  in  prodnc- 
men    with    beards,    men    without    beards,  ing  and  supporting  each  other, 
eunuchs,  priests.    Already  the  Sacred  Scrip-  We   account  it  no   small  praise  of  the 
tares  have  received   illustration  from   the  Abrahamic  race,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Biblical 
result  of  M.  Botta's  labours,  and  much  more  antediluvians,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  super- 
may  be  expected  to  ensue.    We  subjoin  one  stitions   and    falsities,  of   which   we  have 
example.     In  Nahum*s  burden  against  Nine-  spoken,  overspread  the  East,  they  should 
Teh,  we  read, '  I  will  cut  off  the  graven  image  have  remained    uucontaminated,   and    ad- 
and  the  moUen  image;'    teaching  us  that  hered  to  the  simple  creed  of  a  monotheistic 
bronze    as   well    as    marble    statues    were .«  worship.     In  tlius  carrying  our  mind  back 
amongtheobjectsof  the  idolatry  of  the  Nine-  to  primitive  history,  we  find  a  belt  of  pure 
vites.    Now,  it  appears  that  the  art  of  casting  religious  light  striking  across  the  otlierwise 
bronze  figures  was  much  practised  in  Assyria:  troubled  hemisphere  of  human  life.    In  this 
a  lion,  made  of  bronze,  of  beautiful  work-  sense,  the  earliest  historical   ages  are  the 
manship,  has  been  brought  to  light.    To  tlie  best.    It  is  not  till  a  very  late  period  that 
destructive  influence  of  the  worship  of  tlie  the  idea  of  astrology  is  found  in  the  Bible, 
lion,  reference  seems  to  be  made  by  Nahum  The  word  astrologer  occurs  first  in  the  book 
in  the    following    very   strong    terms  :  —  of  Daniel,  which  refers  to  a  period  of  na- 
'Wliere  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  lions,  and  tional  degeneracy.       Even  then,   however, 
the  feeding-place  of  the  young  lions,  where  the  corrupt   thing  which   it  represents  is 
the  lion,  the  old  lion,  walked,  and  the  lion's  found,  not  on  a  Jewish,  but  a  Heathen  soil 
whelp,  and  none  made  them  afraid  ?     The  —  found  in  those  more  eastern  lands  where, 
lion  did   tear    in    pieces    enough   for  his  as  we  have  intimated  astrology  took  its  rise 
whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  (Dan.  ii.  10,  27;  iv.  7  ;  v.  7,  11,  15).     In 
filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  Uiese  passages,  astrologer  is  connected  with 
ravin,  (ii.  11, 12.     Comp.  Ezek.  xix).     In  mayician,- and  we  have  here, undoubtedly,  one 
the  last  passage  (ver.  9),  a  'young  Hon  is  or  two  classes  of  that  Clialdiean  ca«<te  or 
•ymbolically  said  to  have  been  brought  in  order,  who  originally  were  the  leai-ued  men, 
chains  to  die  king  of  Babylon  ;'  and  it  is  and  afterwards  the  quacks  and  cheats,  of  tlit 
Tery  remarkable  that  the  same  emblem  has  great  empires  tliat  flourished  on  the  banks 
been  found  among  these  vast  ruins  —  a  lion  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and,  wo 
bound  by  a  chain  to  an  august  personage,  may  add,  generally  of  Western  Asia.     The 
whose  flowing  robes  show  him  to  be  a  mo«  Hebrew  word  for  astrologer  brands  the  pro- 
narch.     Rich    also    discovered  at  Babylon  fession  as  a  i*dlsify,  if  not   an   imposture, 
a  lion  of  colossal  dimensions,  standing  on  a  The  word  denotes  to  move  the  lips ;  t»  mutter 
pedestal  of  coarse  grey  granite.     A  species  in  subdued  tones ;  and   hence,    to  whisper 
of  lion-worship  seems  to  have  been  widely  forth  mysteriea^  and  deal  in  dark  and  ahstrust 
spread  in  and  around  the  countries  watered  knowledge.    Those  pretenders  to  science  art 
by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  well    described    by    Diodorus    Siculns :  — 
ASTROLOGERS    (G.   expounders  of  the  *  They  a&--ert  that  the  greatest  attention  is 
itars).    In  those  eastern  countries  where  the  given  to  the  five  stars,  called  planets,  which 
atmosphere  is  of  a  pure  and  lustrous  bril-  they  name  interpreters ;  so  called,  because, 
liancy,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  shine  with  while  tlic  other  stars  liave  a  fixed  path,  they 
an  intensity  of  splendour,  tlie  stars,  in  their  alone,  by  foniung  their  own  course,  show 
ceaseless  movements,  would,  in  process  of  what  things  will  come  to  pass,  thus  inter- 
time,  so  fascinate  the  heart  as  to  blind  and  preting  the  will  of  tlie  gods ;  for  to  those 
mislead  the  judgment,  and  hence  be  studied  who  study  tlicm  carefully  they  foretell  events, 
rather  for  some  mpposed  influence  of  theirs  partly  by  their  rising,  partly  by  their  set- 
over  the  destiny  of  man,  than  for  the  dis-  ting,  and  also  by  tlieir  colour.     Somctnnes 
corery  of   the  laws  which  regulated  their  they  show  heavy  winds,  at  others  rains,  at 
separate   and  combined    operations.      And  others  excess  of  heat.     The  appparanoo  of 
when  once  the  mystical  study  of  tlie  stars  coraecs,  eclipses  of  the   sun,   earthquakes, 
had  Uins  gained  Uie  npperhand,  there  were  and,  in  general,  any  thing  extraordinar}',  has, 
no  bounds  to  tht  excesses  to  which  it  might  in  their  opinion,  an  injurious  or  a  beneiicial 
lead  in  fancies  the  most  grotesque,  in  super-  effect,  not  only  on  nations  and  countries, 
etitions  the  most  enslaving,  and  in  errors  the  but  on  kings,  and  even  common  individuals; 
most  prolific.     Astrology  and  star- worship  and  they  consider  that  those  stars  contribnte 
VMt  twin  tlBten.      They  both  had   their  ver}'  much  of  good  or  of  ill  in  relation  to  th« 
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births  of  men;  and  in  consequence  of  tht 
nature  of  these  things,  and  of  the  study  of 
the  stars,  they  think  they  know  accurately 
the  events  thai  befall  mortals.' 

It  may  serve  to  bring  into  relief  the  fact, 
that  the  Bible  does  not  pretend  to  teach  the 
sciences,  if  we  remark  that  the  word  astrO' 
nomy  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  while 
that  of  astrologers^  as  we  have  seen,  is  foimd 
in  some  of  its  pages.  In  truth,  the  Hebrew 
race  were  not  a  speculative,  still  less  a  scien* 
tific  people.  They  smdied  the  heavens  for 
the  religious  lessons  which  they  give,  and  the 
devotional  emotions  that  they  inspire.  >Vhen 
they  fixed  tlieir  gaze  on  the  starry  host,  it 
-was  not  to  read  human  destiny,  nor  to  fore- 
tell eclipses,  but  to  indulge  the  pious  affec- 
tions of  their  heart,  or  to  learn  lessons  of 
divine  truth  regardmg  God  and  man  (Ps. 
xix.  I,  seq,;  Ixix.  34;  xcvi.ll;  cxxxvi.7 — ^9. 
Isa.  xl.  26,  scq.).  What  ideas  respect 
isg  the  physical  world  they  did  possess, 
they  seem  to  have  borrowed  mostly  from 
other  nations ;  and  certainly,  in  regard  to 
the  movements  and  influences  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  they  had  no  conceptions  of 
native  growth  but  such  as  were  connected 
with  religion  and  piety.  On  the  subject  of 
astronomy  (O.  the  science  which  teaches  tht 
laws  of  the  stars) y  therefore,  we  may  expect 
to  find  no  detailed  system,  but  only  such 
scattered  notices  or  undesigned  implications 
as  might  spontaneously  flow  from  a  writer's 
pen  under  the  unrecognised  impulse  of 
popular  and  prevalent  impressions. 

Though  the  observation  and  some  conso 
qnent  knowledge  of  tiie  starry  heavens  cha 
racterise  the  earliest  ages  and  tlie  first  states 
of  civilization,  yet  a  scientific  acquaintance 
with  astronomy  has  been  attained  only 
within  the  last  few  ccnmries.  The  ideas 
generally  which  were  entertained  by  the 
ancients  were  scarcely  more  than  ignorance 
in  the  shape,  and  with  the  pretence,  of  know- 
ledge. Where  nearly  all  was  error,  dif- 
ferences of  degree  were  of  small  accoimt. 
Accordingly,  tlie  Hebrews,  who  were  a  prac- 
tical not  a  scientific  people,  were  hardly 
more  ignorant  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  heavens  than  the  most  distinguished 
of  ancient  philosophers.  Butthcbroa<l  con- 
trast that  exists  between  their  roncoptions 
on  astronomical  subjects,  and  those  views 
which  modem  science  has  established,  may 
be  of  no  small  service  in  showing  that  Uie 
Biblical  writers  participated  on  purely  phy- 
sical subjects  in  the  general  ideas  of  their 
day,  —  had  no  special  illumination  granted 
them,  and,  consequently,  have  no  scientific 
secrets  to  disclose.  The  aim  of  revelation 
was  not  to  anticipate  the  results  of  human 
discovery;  to  have  done  which  would  have 
been  a  disservice  to  mankind  by  preventing 
industry  and  research  ;  but  to  make  known 
eertain  great  ftindameatal  religious  truths, 


to  exhibit  their  worth  in  a  long  train  of 
moral  discipline,  and  to  supply  die  human 
mind  by  actual  facts  with  needful  stimulus, 
impulse,  and  guidance. 

Among  the  great  truths  needful  to  be  known 
to  man,  as  tlie  sole  foundation  for  religion,  was 
this,  that  the  world  sprang  from  the  will  of 
a  creating  Intelligence.  Accordingly,  the 
book  of  Genesis  opens  with  a  declaration 
which  is  the  basis  at  once  of  all  true  reli- 
gion and  all  sound  philosophy,  namely,  *In 
the  beginning  God  created  tlie  heaven  and 
the  earth. '  *  The  heaven  and  tlie  earth  * 
constituted  the  universe  to  the  writer.  Re- 
serving tlie  latter  for  a  separate  treatment, 
we  shall  here  briefly  set  forth  the  views  en- 
tertained by  tlie  Biblical  authorititis  respect- 
ing the  former.  The  heavens  were  held  to 
be  everlasting : — 

*  He  hatb  stablished  them  for  ever  and  ever ; 
He  hath  made  a  d«:r«e  which  shall  not  pa.ut.' 

(Pt.  cxlrlil.  6.) 

It  was  conceived  to  be  '  a  paved  work  of 
sapphire  stone'  (Exod.  xxiv.  10),  as  a  bright 
solid  firmament  expanding  on  all  sides 
above  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  6.  Dan.  xii.  3), 
dividing  tlie  waters  into  two  portions  —  outf 
above  and  one  beneath  itself;  which  fir- 
mament, at  least  at  a  later  peiiod,  was 
thought  to  extend  upwards  into  several 
vaulted  canopies,  so  as  to  form  heaven  on 
heavens  even  to  the  number,  at  least  of  three 
(Amos  ix.  6.  2  Cor.  xii.  2V  The  Hebrew 
root,  rendered  firmament,  has  its  meaning 
from  the  smelting  of  metals,  and  gives  the 
idea  that  tlie  earliest  conception  of  the 
heaven  was  that  of  a  species  of  ethereal  brass, 
poured  forth  so  as  to  form  the  vaulted  sky 
{3oh  xxxvii.  18.)  Hence  in  Prov.  iii.  19,  Jeho- 
vah is  Kaid  to  have  'established  the  heavens ;' 
a  view  which  was  rendered  the  more  need- 
ful and  acceptable,  because  the  convex  or 
upper  part  of  *  this  firm  set'  vault  was  the 
celestial  pavement  where  was  the  tlirone  of 
God,  near  and  around  which  dwelt  and 
worshipped  tlie  celestial  hierarchy.  Tliis 
firmament,  bearing  the  sun  and  moon,  is 
sustained  at  its  opposite  extremities  by  two 
brazen  mountains  which  act  as  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11.  Zccli.  vi.  1.  2  Sam.  xxii.  b).  So 
the  early  Greek  poet  Hesiod  :  — 

*  Atlas  BO  Iiard  necessity  ord.iins, 
Grnat  the  ponderous  VHult  of  fttars  sustains/ 

The  firmament  is  sometimes  represented 
rather  as  a  tabernacle  and  a  tent,  in  which 
dwells  the  sun,  which,  coming  in  the  morn- 
ing oui  of  his  bed- chamber,  circles  round 
from  o)>e  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other, 
nothing  being  hid  from  the  heat  therof 
(Ps.  xix.  4,  seq. ;  Ilab.  iii.  11).  A  gSLtc  and 
doors  in  the  firmament  give  a  passage  to  tlie 
regions  above  (Gen.xxviii.  12,»cg.  p8.1xxviii. 
23).  In  the  heaven  was  the  sound  of  tliun- 
der,  which  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  it  re> 
verbe rated  down   to  earth  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  18. 
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Job  xxxriLl — 5);  and  the  lightning  (appro- 
priatelj  called  *  breaker- through '),  breaking 
through  this  solid  sky,  lightened  the  world 
(Job  xxxviii.  2')).  The  clr)ud8  covering 
Uie  iiruianient  held  the  rain  as  in  a  reser- 
toir,  which  was  shed  down  on  earth  as  if 
from  large  leathern  buttles,  and  by  canals 
or  water  courses  (Job  xxxviii.  25,  .'J7.  Ps. 
IxxTii.  17);  sometimes  through  windows 
opened  expressly  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
rii.  11).  That  a  portion  of  these  represen- 
tations mast  be  taken  as  a  poetic  clotliing 
of  physical  tn  tis  appears  from  the  fact, 
thai  the  Psalmist  gives  to  the  rising  sim 
wings  to  denote  the  fleetness  with  which  its 
beams  overspread  the  earth  (Ps.cxxxix  9), 
and  speaks  of  the  sun*s  opening  his  eyelids 
in  rising  from  his  bed  (Job  iii.  0). 

The  stars  were  distinct  solid  bodies,  called 
forth  every  night  by  the  Almighty,  who, 
sitting  opon  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  and 
stretching  them  out  as  a  curtain  and  as  a 
te  u  t  to  dwell  in,  brought  out  the  numerous  host 
of  heaven,  and  called  them  all  by  name,  inna- 
tuerable  though  they  were  (Isa.  zl.  22,  26. 
P«.  civ.  2.  Oen.  xv.  5).  Some  idea  seems 
to  have  preraUed  that  the  stars  were  living 
beings,  sous  of  God,  which  may  have  been 
the  germ  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  sense 
of  a  celestial  hierarchy  (Job  L  0 ;  xzv.  5 ; 
xxxviiL  7.  Isa.  xlv.  12).  Hence  a  divine 
court,  Jehovah  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  standing  on  his  right 
band  and  on  his  left  (2  Chron.  zviiL  18) ; 
and  the  Almighty  is  therefore  termed  '  Je- 
hovah of  hosts.' 

The  Hebrews,  even  in  patriarchal  times, 
were  acquainted  with  certain  of  the  les- 
ser heavenly  bodies.  Job  speaks  (ix.  0) 
of  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades.  The 
heavens  would  naturally  attract  the  attention 
of  these  early  tenants  of  the  earth,  especially 
in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  rather  because, 
as  shepherds,  they  passed  much  of  tlieir 
time  in  the  open  air,  watching  their  flocks 
by  night  as  well  as  by  di^.  WlnLe  engaged 
in  the  musings  to  which  such  a  posi- 
tion would  naturally  give  rise,  they  would, 
under  the  influence  of  a  creative  imagina- 
tion, easily  be  led  to  form  the  stars  first  into 
groups,  and  then  into  the  shapes  of  animals. 
Hence  arose  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The 
word  which,  in  the  common  version,  is  ren- 
dered Arctoms  means,  probably,  the  Great 
Bear.  The  sons  of  Arcturus  (Job  xxxviii.  32) 
are  the  stars  that  accompany  it,  now  called 
'  the  tail  of  the  bear.'  Herder  renders  the 
words  in  the  passage  last  referred  tc  — 
*  Lead  forth  the  bear  with  her  young.'  The 
passage  speaks  of  the  constellation  as  con- 
ducted round  and  round  the  pole  as  by 
some  unseen  hand,  like  a  mother  with  her 
children.  God  is  made  to  appeal  to  tliis 
phenomenon  as  a  manifestation  of  his  ma- 
jestf  and  power,  and  as  far  above  the  skill 
of  man.    Who  overlooked  on  that  beauliftd 


cou'^ttillatioii,  and  marked  its  regular  revo- 
lutions, witliout  feeling  that  its  position 
and  movements  were  such  as  the  Almighty 
Creator  only  could  produce  ? 

Orion  waH  a  constellation  which  was  con- 
ceived of  ad  a  mighty  and  impious  giant 
bound  upon  the  sky :  hence  the  expression, 
'Canst  tliou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?' 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).  According  to  eastern  tra- 
dition, this  giant  was  Nimrod,  the  founder 
of  Babylon.  By  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
about  two  thousand  stars  have  been  seen  in 
this  constellation  ;  and,  in  what  is  termed 
*  the  sword  of  Orion,'  there  is  a  nebula, 
almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  is  com- 
puted to  exceed  the  sun  in  size  two  tril- 
lions two  hundred  tliousand  billion  times. 
Surely,  if  Job  found  in  the  starry  heavens 
evidence  for  the  power,  providence,  and 
majesty  of  God,  we  have  incomparably 
greater  reasons  for  so  doing  with  the  sub- 
lime views  which  astronomy  has  in  our  time 
laid  open. 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  Pleiades, 
denotes  a  cluster.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
cluster  of  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constel- 
lation Taurus,  of  which  six  or  seven  may 
be  seen  by  tlie  naked  eye ;  but  as  many  as 
two  hundred  have  been  counted  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope. 

The  morning  star  was  known  (Isa.xiv. 
12.   Bev.  ii.  2{s).     Ju  Job  xxvL  13,  is  men- 
tioned *  tlie  crooked  serpent;'   the  Dragon 
is  still  one  of  the  constellations;  it  Ues  be- 
tween the  Great  and  the  Litde  Bear,  spread- 
ing  itself,  as  it  were,  in  windings  across 
the  heavens.    The  Zodiac  is  also  mentioned 
in  Job  xxxviii.  32,  under  a  name  which  sig- 
nifies dwelling-places  or  lodgings,  because 
in  them  the  sun  appears  to  dwell  one  after 
another.     Of  tlie  separate  signs,  only  one  is 
mentioned,  namely,  the  Twins  (Acts  xxviii. 
11),  by  the  terms  *  Castor  and  Pollux.'  *The 
chambers  of  the  south,'  in  Job  ix.  9,  may 
indicate  the  stars  hidden  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  or  rather  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  south.     In 
Job  xxxviii.  33,  Jehovah    asks,   'Knowest 
thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ? '     We  are 
apt,  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  which 
we  now  possess,  to  think  that  Job's  know- 
ledge was  most  insignificant,  even  when  it 
was  true.     And,  certainly,  our  acquaintance 
with  these  *  ordinances*  is  sufllciently  great 
and  accurate  to  foster  within  us  the  most 
deeply-felt  piety;  but,  after  all   tliat  Tycho 
BruJid,  Kepler,  Newton,   and    others  have 
taught,  we  have  leanitto  small  purpose,  if  we 
are  not  convinced  that  what  we  know  is,  rela- 
tively to  what  remains  to  be  learnt,  only  little 
more  than  was  known  to  tlie  patriarchs  of 
old.     And  those  who  condemn  the  Bible, 
because  it  does  not  teach  as  much  as  the 
Micanique  Celeste   of   La  Place,  in   eflfeci 
condemn  tliat  work  itself,  which,  there  y» 
every  reason  to  believe,  will,  in  process  of 
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time,  hare  to  give  plact  to  more  eomprehen- 
■ive  as  well  as  more  exact  views  of  the 
Tast  and  immeasurable  auivcrse  of  Ood.  A 
work  which  sets  forth  the  highest  truth  of 
its  age — especially  if,  like  the  Bible,  it  applies 
that  truth  to  the  great  purposes  of  religioo, 
will  be  regarded  by  all  wisely  judging  men  — 
as  '  a  pearl  of  great  price,*  and  *  a  possession 
for  ever,'  notwithstanding  any  changes  which 
may  be  brought  by  the  constant  advances  of 
a  ceaselessly  progressive  civilisation. 

About  A.D.  1500,  Copernicus  had  satisfied 
himself  tliat  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  tlie 
solar  system.  In  1610,  Galileo,  having  in- 
Tented  a  telescope,  discovered  Jupiter's  satcl- 
Utus,  and  the  moon-like  phases  of  Venus. 
These  discoveries  supplied  additional  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem. This  system  Galileo  defended  in  his 
Writings,  which  were,  on  that  account,  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  the  Inquisition,  who, 
on  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the 
Scripture  taught  that  the  earth,  a  stationary 
body,  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  accounted 
the  new  opinions  to  be  contradicted  by,  and 
hostile  to,  the  Bible.  There  tlius  appeared 
to  exist  a  contrariety  between  Scripture  and 
science.  This  contrariety  has  been  met  by 
drawing  a  distinction  between  religious  and 
physical  tenets.  The  former  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Bible  to  teach.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  it  merely  reproduces  what  in  any  pe- 
riod it  finds  prevalent  *0n  this  point,' 
■ays  Professor  Whewell,  —  'Indications  of  a 
Creator,'  p.  r>, — 'it  is  reasonably  held  that  the 
phrases  which  are  found  in  Scripture  re- 
specting astronomical  facts  are  not  to  be 
made  use  of  to  guide  our  scientific  opinions: 
they  may  be  supposed  to  answer  their  end  if 
they  fall  in  with  common  notions,  and  are 
thus  effectually  subservient  to  the  moral  and 
religious  import  of  revelation. 

'  The  meaning  which  any  generation  puts 
upon  the  phrases  of  Scripture,  depends,  more 
than  is  at  first  supposecC  upon  the  received 
|*hilosophy  of  the  time.  Hence,  wliile  men 
fanagine  that  they  are  contending  for  revela- 
tion, they  are  in  fact  contending  for  their 
own  interpretation  of  revelation,  unconsci- 
ously adapted  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
rationally  probable.  And  the  new  interpre- 
tation which  the  new  philosophy  requires, 
and  which  appears  to  the  older  school  to  be 
a  fatal  violence  done  to  the  authority  of 
^religion,  is  accepted  by  their  successors  with- 
out the  dangerous  results  which  were  appre- 
hended. When  the  language  of  Scripture, 
invested  with  its  new  meaning,  has  become 
finiliar  to  men,  it  is  found  that  the  ideas 
which  it  calls  up  are  quite  as  reconcileable 
ms  the  former  ones  were  with  the  soundest 
religious  views.  And  the  world  then  looks 
back  with  surprise  at  the  error  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  essence  of  revelation  was 
involved  in  their  own  arbitrary  version  of 
tome  collateral  circumstance.    At  the  pre- 


sent day,  we  can  hardly  coneeive  how  res- 
Bonable  men  should  have  imagined  that 
religious  reflections  on  the  stability  of  the 
earth,  and  the  beau^  of  the  lominaries 
which  revolve  round  it,  would  be  interfered 
with  by  its  being  acknowledged,  that  this 
rest  and  motion  are  apparent  only.' 

ATHALIAH  (H.  time  of  the  Lord),  daugh- 
ter of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  of  Jezabel, 
grand-daughter  of  Omri,  king  of  Israel;  wife 
of  Joram,  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah  (884,  A.C.).  She 
used  all  her  influence  in  favour  of  idolatry, 
towards  which  her  Tyrian  origin  may  have 
inclined  her;  showing  herself  equally  de- 
praved witli  her  mother.  She  took  part  in 
the  iniquities  of  her  husband,  and  she  coun- 
selled her  son  to  do  wickedly.  On  her  son's 
death,  she  destroved  the  seed  roval  of  the 
house  of  Judah,  though  the  children  of  her 
own  son,  and  so  usurped  the  throne.  Joash, 
howiDver,  was  saved  from  her  fury,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  temple.  The  day  of  her  pu- 
nishment was  coming.  Jehoiada  had  tioi 
forgotten  tlie  divine  promise  in  favour  of  the 
posterity  of  David,  and  gradually  prepared 
an  insurrectionary  movement  agaiust  the 
queen.  This  at  length  broke  forth :  the 
young  king  was  proclaimed;  when  Atlialiah, 
aroused  and  alarmed  by  the  shouting  of  the 
people,  hurried  into  the  temple  for  protec- 
tion, whence  she  was  dragged  and  slain, 
after  a  usurpation  of  six  years.  She  is  the 
only  female  that  reigned  in  Jerusalem.  Her 
wretched  end  affords  an  instance  of  the  fu- 
tility of  crime.  She  waded  tlirongh  blood 
to  a  throne,  from  which  she  was  precipitated 
by  the  indignant  enthusiasm  of  a  nation  in 
favour  of  a  child.  The  character  of  tliis 
*  wicked  woman'  has  been  well  drawn  by 
one  who  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  Racine.  Her  death  was  the  signal 
for  a  great  religious  reformation,  the  details 
of  which  let  us  know  that  Baal  had  a  temple 
even  in  Jerusalem.  This  unholy  place  was 
broken  down,  aud  the  altars  and  images 
were  destroyed.  Mattan,  the  prieat,  was 
also  slain  before  the  altars  (2  Kings  viii.  20; 
XL    2  Chron.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv). 

ATHEISM  (O.  being  without  God)  is  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but 
the  idea  and  tlie  fact  are  found  there  in  terms 
of  condemnation.  Thus  the  Kphesians,  be- 
fore tlicir  conversion  to  Christ,  *  had  no  hope, 
and  were  without  God  in  the  world'  (Eph. 
ii.  12);  words  in  which  the  folly,  tlie  evil 
consequences  of  atheism,  aud  atheism  itself, 
are  well  described.  Accordingly,  atheism  — 
agreeably  witli  the  etymological  import  of 
the  word,  as  given  above  — is  being  without 
God,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  manifested 
by  Uie  addition,  *  in  the  world,*  that  is,  '  in 
this  system  of  created  order  and  beauty;' 
and  the  sad  consequences  are,  to  rob  man  of 
hope  both  in  this  state  and  the  next ;  to  t«ks 
from  him  tlie  idea  of  perfection;  to  maks 
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man  himself  the  highest  being,  and  so 
the  highest  moral,  aa  well  as  iiitellectuul, 
model  iu  the  imiTerse.  Such  a  position  and 
such  consequences  bear  all  the  appearance 
of  folly ;  and  with  propriety,  tlierefore,  does 
the  psalmist  aflirm,  *  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart  there  is  no  God'  (Pa.  xiv.).  So 
general,  if  we  may  not  even  say  uuiversal, 
has  been  the  acknowledgment  of  a  divine 
power,  that  in  general  terms  it  may  well  be 
felt  difficult  to  avoid  ascribing  atheism,  if  not 
to  a  natiural  obliquity  of  the  intellect,  yet 
to  the  depravation  of  the  moral  feeliugs  (i's. 
xiv.  2). 

Atheism,  then,  is  the  denial  of  God,  in 
what  sense?  In  brief;  it  is  the  assertion 
thAt  the  universe  owes  its  origin  to  matter, 
and  not  to  mind.  Whether  any  intelligent 
being  has  ever  proceedfi^d  to  this  length, — 
that  is,  has  been  a  real  atlieist,  —  may  be 
doubted.  Men  often  deceive  themselves, 
being  dissaUstied  with  common  representa- 
tions of  the  Deity:  they  deny  these,  and, 
with  a  certain  vain  love  of  talking,  think 
tliey  deny  the  existence  of  Gotl.  This  is 
that  practical  atheism,  of  which  we  fear  there 
is  much  in  the  world ;  and  which,  as  it 
springs  from  an  empty  head  and  a  flippant 
tongue,  tends  to  keep  the  mind  and  heart  as 
poor  and  destitute  as  it  finds  them.  Besides 
a  vulgar,  there  is  also  a  speculative  atlieii^m, 
which,  if  more  respectable  iu  its  origin,  is 
scarcely  less  prtjudicial  in  its  redults.  Un- 
able to  form  any  satibfActory  conception  of 
God,  thinking  that  all  prevalent  conceptions 
of  God  are  too  material,  and  so  untrue  ;  and 
trying  to  rise  and  carry  abroad  tlieir  thouglits 
so  as  to  conceive  of  God  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding witli  his  nature,  speculative  atlieists 
go  onjrefining  on  their  ideas  and  their  terms, 
till  at  last  they  find  Llicir  Deity  in  some  etlie- 
real  essence,  difiu5ed  throughout,  and  iden- 
tified with,  the  universe,  of  which  il  is  the 
living  and  moving  power.  Diffusion  and 
concentration,  in  regard  to  tlie  same  object, 
are  at  the  same  time  impossible.  But  the 
idea  of  person  necessarily  implies  concen- 
tration. A  person  is  an  individual,  a  unit 
Hence  the  Scriptures  say,  God  '  is  one.'  A 
diffused  Deity,  therefore,  so  far  as  tlie  diffu- 
sion sets  aside  personality,  is  no  God  at  all. 
This  system  is  generally  called  pantheism ; 
thst  is,  all  God  —  God  is  all,  and  all  is  God. 
But,  if  all  is  God,  there  is  no  God ;  for  the 
Tery  idea  of  God  is  something  distinct,  indi- 
vidual —  something  existing  apart  and  se- 
parate from  the  creation,  as  its  origin  and 
esnse.  Tantheism  approaches  also  to  na- 
ture-worship— the  worship  of  the  boundless, 
fathomless,  light-covered  all,  in  which  tlie 
Babylonians  and  other  eastern  nations  had 
the  earliest  form  of  their  subsequently  cor- 
rupted idolatry.  Men  must  and  will  indivi- 
dualise their  conception  of  divine  power; 
•nd  ii  in  their  speculations  they  rest  not  iu 
one  frsst  sU-creating,  all-pervading,  and  all- 


sustaining  Mind,  they  will  pass  firom  a 
dreamy  pantheism  to  a  teeming  and  de- 
ba:^ing  polytheism. 

ATHENS   (G.  the  city  of  Minerva,  she 
being  the  local  and  tutelary  divinity.)  was 
the  renowned  capital  of  ancient  Atlica,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  Greece,  between  the  rivers 
Cephissus  and  llissus,  somewhat  inland,  on 
the  Sorouic  Gulf.     It  possessed  three  har- 
bours, which,  in  its  most  floiuishing  times, 
were  connected  with  the  city  by  walls.     Its 
position  and  environments  macle  it  very  fit 
for  the  purposes  either  of  war  or  conmierce, 
in  both  of  which,  accordingly,  Athens  was 
distinguished,  being  feared  and  honoured 
by  sea  and  by  land.     The  native  endow- 
ments of  her  people,  their  language,  their 
civil  freedom  under  a  democratical  constitu- 
tion, contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  Athens, 
and  caused  it  to  gain  tlie  high  honour  of 
being  regarded  as  the  mother  city  of  all  the 
Grecian,  and  especiaUy  of  the  classical  and 
Attic  culture  of  the  western  world.    Origi- 
nally Athens  was  governed  by  kings.    About 
one  tliousaud  years  before  Christ,  it  came 
under  the  guitlance  of  archons.     Then  it, 
together  wiUi  all  Greece,  fell  into  the  hands 
of    the     Macedonian    power.       Antiochus 
Epiphanes  is  thought  to  have  held  dominion 
over  it  for  a  short  time.     Finally  it  formed 
a  part  of  tlie  great  Roman  empire,  in  which 
condition  it  was  when  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance iu  Scripture.     The  apostle  Paul,  having 
bef'n   driven   from  Thessalonica,   came    to 
Atl)ens.     The  brief  notice  of  this  memorable 
and  most  influential  visit  supplied   in  the 
Acts   (xvii.  10),  is  not  without  diflBculties, 
but   on   ilie    whole    agrees    strikingly    with 
what    is    otherwise    known    of    the    place 
(Arkopaous).     Thus  tlie  iuhabitants  were 
notorious  for  their  love  of  novelty.     Denios- 
tlienen,  in  his  celebrated  oration,  De  Corona, 
furui^<hes  striking  exemplilicatious  of   this 
appetite.    The  historian  Thucydides  (iii.  3H) 
describes  them  as  *  most  easily   misled  by 
novelty.'     Equally  notorious  was  their  talka- 
tiveness.    Hence  tlie  sarcasm  of  Alexander, 
who  ordered,  as  two  of  the  most  difficidt 
things,  that  tlie  Lacedemonians  should  be- 
come slaves,  and  the  Athf^nians  learn  to  hold 
their  tongues.     There  were  in  Athens  cer- 
tain spots,  the  Greek  name  for  which  may  in 
English  be  rendered  chattering  places,  where 
Uie  common  people  met  together  to  hear, 
report,  aud  discuss  the    news,  and    where 
even   the   most  trivial  circumstances   were 
eagerly  welcomed.     Il  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians  to  love  or  to  discuss  new  things: 
the  peculiarity  consists  in  this,  —  that  the 
appetite  was  so  large  and  niorbid  as  to  at- 
tract imiversal  notice,  and  find  a  record  from 
many  a  pen.     The  Athenians  were  also  ac- 
counted very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
gods.     Athens   was  crowded  with  temples. 
Pausanias  says,  that  they  were  excessively 
given  to  veneratiou  for  divine  things,  mors 
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Ood,  to  wbkh  Faul  kUudes,  hu  given  ocra- 
•ion  (u  Diucli  discussion,  ll  apiwarB.  linir- 
erer,  frDm  profuie  •uUioriUei,  tliat  Iherr 
were  ilUn  in  uicieal  ciiuee  iii  Alliens,  beu- 
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had  llie  inscriplioii, '  To  the  ni 
Tbe  origin  ut  such  allan  is  in  obscsrilj. 
Prubalil;  llie;  ma;  have  anaen  from  a  wish 
oti  [be  pari  of  Ilie  god-bonoDriog  Atbeniana 
to  leave  no  poesible  ditiniij  wiiboul  an  aliar. 
Ailroiily,  liovever,  mid  with  gnat  effect,  doei 
urur-  Paul  veizK  die  apiiorlunil)'  ol  |iroelaimiDg  lo 
liber,  IbeM  idulaiere  tbe  oDly  true,  but  lo  them,  im- 
-raJlj     kuowii  Gud,  the  Maker  o[  beiTsii  and  «anh. 


WEST  END  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS,  ATbENB. 

Aa  other  ancient  citlea,  bo  Athens  bad,  on  the  highesl  part  of  the  platform  of  tba  Aero- 
an  elevated  spot,  —  where  hail  been  plauled  polis,  about  three  hundred  trel  from  die 
the  flrst  germ  of  its  social  life,  —  a  citadel,  I^pyhea,  stood  the  PajtbcnoD,  of  while 
or  strongbald,  termed  the  ^croywlif.  In  re-  Psnteliean  marble;  erected  under  ths  care 
latioD  to  Athene,  this  is  still  a  very  interesting  of  Callicratra,  Iclinus,  sjid  Cupion,  and  de- 
spot 1  for  il  beare  the  remaius,  in  a  mutilated  corated  with  ihe  finesl  sculptures  of  Phidias, 
■late,  of  three  temples,  besides  aihei  ruiui.  Xortb  of  the  raitlienon  wasthe  Ereeihgemn; 
In  [he  days  of  its  glor;,  however,  the  Athe-  a  coniplei  building  which  comprised  tfaa 
nian  Acrupohe.  of  which  the  cut  givcB  a  view  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  a  building  which 
as  if  il  were  restored,  cumprined  objects  of  was  pruperlj'  called  the  Erecllueum,  and  the 
0  the  PandroBMum.  This  sanclnarr  held  she  holj 
ilivs'tiee  of  Athene  (obeiice  Alliens)  or 
Uinerva,  Ihe  holy  sail-brook,  the  lerj  ancient 
vooden  image  of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  and 
>lher  sacred  thiugs,  lo  which  the  greatest 
'everence  was  paid;  it  was  Ihe  scene  of  the 
>ldCBt  and  most  sacred  rccollectiona,  myths, 
md  ceremoniea  of  the  Athenian  people.  Wa 
oust  not  omit  lo  mention  the  brazen  colossal 
itaioe  of  Pallas  Piomachoa,  made  by  Phidias, 
■hirb  stood  belween  the  Propylca  and  th« 
)ftheCcsare,  £recili«um ;  and  rose  bo  high  above  all 
the  ediflces,  that  iha  plume  of  the   goddesa. 


polis,  whirl 

Bished  with  a  splendid  Sight  of  steps,  and 
adorned  with  the  Propjlaea,  and  two  beaulj- 
fnl  buildings,  one  on  each  of  its  sides.  The 
Propytea,  baill  of  Pentelican  marble,  was 
the  work  of  [he  architect  Mncsicles,  who  em- 
ployed five  years  in  the  task.     Befoi       ' 


bb;  of  which 

erected  in  honour  of  Aogiislus,  the  other  of  and  Ihe  poiui  uf  ber  ipeai,  could 

Agrippi.     Before  ita  soutlicm  wing  was  a  out  on  tlie  tea.    The  Acropolis  was  n: 

tenple  dedicated  lo 'Victory  •rithoul  wingB.'  over    so   occupied   with    monumejits 

On  the  Isn  was  a  small  picture  gallery.    On  statues,  that  il  is  wonderful  how  room 
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Ibond  for  tbem,  since  tbe  platform  was  only 
lldO  feet  fh>m  south-east  to  BouUi-west,  with 
a  breadth  that  did  not  much  exceed  500  feet. 
How  much  was  centered  on  this  small  spot, 
of  which  Athens  was  jiistlj  proud ;  but  which, 
haTing  no  true  religious  vitality,  perished  in 
a  few  centuries,  under  chaugps  consequent 
on  the  preaching  there,  and  at  other  places, 
oi  the  '  babbler*  Paul,  whom  its  reiined 
citixens  could,  witli  all  their  love  of  novelty, 
barely  hear  with  suitable  decorum. 

From  the  year  1814,  Athens  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  new  Greek  kingdom,  of  which 
Odio  is  soTereign.  By  the  aid  of  steam, 
railways,  and  other  European  appliances, 
Athens  is  now  undergoing  a  renovation 
scarcely  less  great  than  that  which  was  com- 
menced there  neariy  two  thousand  years  ago 
by  the  Christian  apostle. 

ATONEMENT  {At-one-ment;  making  one, 
orreeoHct/ti^).  — The  fundamental  idea  is 
that  of  brmging  two  alienated  parties  into 
haimooy.  lliis  is  effected  by  some  instru* 
mentality,  which  instrumentality  is  the  ato« 
ning  ageney.  All  these  ideas  are  expressed 
in  these  lines  ftom  Shakspere,  which  show 
tiis  <»iginal  meaning  of  our  English  word : 

Lo4L  IS  fliers  dbislon'twlxt  my  lord  and  Cassio? 
J>u,  A  noaa  mihannr  one :  I  would  do  mudi 

T*  ollsiis  then,  for  tbe  love  1  bear  to  Caado. 

T^ndal  has  applied  the  tenn  to  our  Lord. 
*  Paul  BKf^  One  God,  one  Mediator  (that 
is  to  ssy,  advocate,  intercessor,  or  an  atone- 
sioier)  between  God  and  men.' 

The  scriptural  idea  of  atonement  must  be 
soni^t  originally  in  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  Hebrew  word,  in  its  radi- 
cal meaning,  signifies  to  cov^  by  meems  qf 
gome  tubsianee  or  ihwg:  for  instance,  the 
ark  was  ordered  to  be  covered  with  pitch. 
But,  if  you  coTer,  yon  obliterate,  destroy,  re- 
moTe.  Hence  the  term,  when  used  of  man, 
intended  doing  some  act  by  which  sin  was 
covered  or  done  away  with :  when  used  of 
God,  it  signified  to  blot  out,  to  forgive.  Ac- 
eordin^y,  atonement  is  the  means  by  which 
man  obtains  of  God  remission  of  sins.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  God's  method  of  pardon- 
ing his  guUty  creotcnres,  and  so  receiving 
them  into  favour.  As  such,  it  is,  in  its  very 
essence,  an  expression  of  mercy,  not  wrath. 
It  is  a  divinely  originated  expedient,  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  prove  his  repeu- 
tanee,  and  God  is  pleased  to  manifest  his 
grace.  l*he  idea  of  atonement  is  not  to  pa- 
eify,  but  to  cover,  and  so  to  pardon  sin. 
Farther :  sin  it  is  which  alienates  man  from 
God.  *Tour  iniquities  have  separated  be- 
tween yon  and  your  God '  (Isa.  lix.  2).  This 
is  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The 
fact  of  man's  alienation,  necessitates  atone- 
ment Hence  God  api>ointed  means  by 
which  sin  should  be  covered  and  blotted 
out;  so  that,  the  intervening  obstacle  and 
distnrbing  cause  being  removed,  man  might 
be  restored  to  God's  favour,  and,  being  at 


one  with  him,  might  perfect  holiness  and 
enjoy  peace. 

Such  is  ihe  general  tlieory  of  revelation, 
commenced  uuiier  the  patriarclial  dispensa- 
tion, carried  forward  and  enlarged  by  Moses, 
and  completed  and  perfected  by  tlie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  God's  dealings  with  man 
have  all  been  mediatorial ;  and  their  great 
aim  bus  been  to  de::>troy  sin,  and  to  make  the 
World  hap2>y  by  making  it  holy.  The  sin- 
offering  has  varied  according  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  each  separate 
age.  Now  it  was  of  the  fruit  of  the  giound, 
now  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock.  At  another 
time  it  consisted  of  a  portion  of  most  of  the 
objects  used  in  tlie  sustenance  of  human 
hfe.  Finally,  it  was  the  death  of  Christ 
But  whatever  the  offering,  regard  was  always 
had  to  the  condition  of  tlie  offerer,  to  consue- 
tudinary observances,  to  spiritual  progress, 
and  spiritual  impression  and  improvement : 
and  equally,  tlie  entire  system,  in  all  its 
stages,  was  an  expression  of  the  Divme  good- 
ness, an  adaptation  to  human  weaknesses 
and  wants ;  designed  and  fitted  to  act  on  tlie 
human  soul,  and  so  to  reconcile  it  to  the  will 
of  God.  This  is  the  grand  leading  idea  of 
atonement  in  Scripture ;  and,  if  any  facts  or 
words  occur  which  seem  to  imply  a  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  they  are  only  par- 
tial and  occasional;  by  no  means  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  system,  but  merely 
human  views  and  representations  of  a  great 
and  divine  instrumentality  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  The  careful  student  may  mark 
a  gradual  refinement  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  suitable  to  the  progress 
of  mankind  in  intellect  and  morals.  Under 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  offering  was  of 
an  outward  and  material  kind,  which  was 
accepted  of  Ood  partly  for  itself,  and  partly 
as  an  indication  of  the  disposition  of  each 
individual  offerer.  In  the  gospel  the  offer- 
ing is  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  of  *  a  lamb  without  spot  and  ble- 
mish," which  is  made  effectual  by  faith 
working  by  love  (Gal.  v.  6),  and  issuing  in 
holiness,  in  the  case  of  each  individual ;  in- 
asmuch as  such  faith  in  Christ  argues  the 
presence  of  a  bias  towards  divine  things, 
and  is  of  a  nature  to  operate  a  thorough 
change  in  the  soul ;  so  that,  if  by  faith  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature. 

We  have  intimated  iliat  the  atonements  of 
Scripture  were  divine.  This  requires  some 
explanation.  There  is  no  record  showing 
that  offerings  of  any  kind  originated  with 
God  in  primitive  times.  Primarily,  offerings 
had  their  origin  on  the  part  of  man.  They 
are  the  utterance  of  a  human  thought 
They  grew  up  in  an  oriental  soil.  In  tlie 
East  a  sovereign  is  never  approached  with- 
out an  offering.  Hence  usage,  as  well  as 
gratitude  and  piety,  introduced  offerings  into 
religion.  But  what  arose  thus  naturally^ 
bore  the  chaiactei  ol  an  a^\>to^m\:&  «ij^t%%. 
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•ion  of  man's  dependance  on,  and  homage 
towards,  the  Almighty.  Accordingly,  that 
which  existed  as  a  practice  was  adopted  into 
Mosaism,  and  expanded  and  applied  (o  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple. This  divine  sanction,  however,  was  but 
provisional  and  temporary,  designed  to  aid 
in  educating  the  mind  for  better  things  to 
come.  And  the  institution  was  well  fitted 
to  keep  alive,  prominent  and  operative  in  the 
mind  of  the  Israelites,  the  great  ideas  of 
duty,  obedience,  and  holiness,  of  which  the 
entire  system  of  sacrifices  is  symbolical;  for 
every  thing  in  it  tended  to  make  the  worship* 
per  feel  that  sin  was  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  incompatible  with  his  own  welfare  and 
peace,  and  that  holiness  was  as  the  badge, 
BO  the  aim  of  tlie  faithful  servant  of  the  Most 
High.  It  is  true  that  these  important  moral 
convictions  were,  imder  tlie  first  dispensa- 
tion, somewhat  superficial,  and  wore  a  thick 
material  covering:  yet  were  they  also  as 
pure  and  spiritual  as  the  day  would  allow ; 
and  even  by  the  materiality  of  their  charac- 
ter, did  .they  possess  a  suitableness  for 
carrying  on  the  education  of  a  race,  who, 
though  superior  in  morals  to  other  nations, 
Lad  not  passed  out  of  the  period  of  spritual 
infancy.  Thus  did  the  law  prove  an  efK- 
cient  schoolmaster,  to  train  men  for  Christ 

Christianity,  as  developed  out  of  Judaism, 
naturally  partook  of  its  system  of  atonement 
Yet  does  it  deserve  especial  notice,  that  sacri- 
ficial ideas  are  rarely  found  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ  The  existence  of  sin  he  does  in- 
deed distinctly  recognise,  and  most  feelingly 
deplore.  The  necessity  of  reconciliation  to 
Ood,  so  that  we  may  become  one  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  he  incessantly  urges. 
But  the  means  which  he  sets  forth  are  moral 
and  spiritual.  Love  is  the  great  power 
which  Jesus  recommends  as  the  instrument 
by  which  man  may  be  brought  to  Ood.  The 
central  idea  of  his  religion  is  the  idea  of  the 
nniversal  Father.  The  conception  of  a  So- 
vereign which  Judaism  enshrined,  Jesus 
expanded  into  the  nobler,  and  more  attrac- 
tive, and  more  refining  conception  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  immeasurably  good  Pa- 
rent With  such  an  idea,  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  a  system  of  satis&ction  are 
wholly  incompatible.  The  essence  of  the 
Saviour's  doctrine  is  concentrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  thus  be- 
comes a  picture  of  Uie  divine  dealings  with 
man.  Here,  then,  we  have,  as  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  so  that  beau  ideal  to 
which  we  should  raise  oiur  conceptions,  and 
by  whose  light  we  should  try  the  spiriu*,  dis- 
criminating the  divine  from  the  human  in 
the  scriptiual  record,  in  order  that  so  we 
may  find  '  the  pearl  of  great  price,'  become 
acquainted  with  tlie  mind  of  God,  and  en- 
joy peace  and  rest  in  the  broad  and  sure 
foundations  of  everlasting  tnitli. 

We  utter,  then,  no  arbitrary  assumption, 


but  a  truth  which  comes  from  the  very  een-. 
tre  of  Christ's  soul,  when  we  declare,  that, 
as  the  goodness  of  the  Father  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  '  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,'  pro- 
claimed by  the  gospel;  so,  whatever  is  taught 
incompatible  with  this,  whether  by  man  or 
angel,  by  Paul  or  by  Apollos,  can  have  but  a 
temporary  import,  must  in  the  lapse  of  time 
be  thrown  ofl^  as  an  outer  covering,  and  may, 
nay,  will,  be  laid  aside  by  the  mind  as  soon 
as  it  is  pervaded  and  enlarged  by  the  grand 
and  ennobling  conception  of  the  divine  pa- 
ternity. Thus,  the  reader  will  see,  does 
Christianity,  as  taught  of  Christ,  throw  out 
from  its  own  essence  an  idea  which,  expand- 
ing into  a  system  of  spiritual  truth,  is  fitted 
to  purify  and  elevate  the  church  as  in  the 
nineteenth,  so  also  in  the  first  century. 
Here,  then,  does  Jesus  present  us  wiUi  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  a  touchstone  by  which  to  discri- 
minate between  what  is  his  and  what  is 
man's — what  is  fh>m  above  and  what  is 
from  below. 

Wliile,  however,  it  is  declared  that  sacri-* 
ficial  language  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  aposUes,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
language  is  necessarily  the  expression  of 
sacrificial  ideas.  Terms  last  in  a  tongue 
long  after  the  realities  which  they  at  first 
represented  have  passed  away.  Even  to  the 
present  day  we  speak  of  the  sun's  rising  and 
setting.  Error  can  give  to  words  a  vitality 
which  it  cannot  impart  to  ideas.  And,  before 
we  conclude  that  sacrificial  doctrines  are 
taught  by  Paul,  we  most  be  satisfied  that  he 
does  more  than  use  a  current  phraseology 
derived  ttoia  a  sjrstem  which  Christiani^ 
fulfilled,  and  so  put  to  an  end. 

But  one  thing  is  very  clear,  namely,  that 
no  one  more  than  Paul  magnified  the  grace 
of  Ood  as  the  source  and  the  efficient  cause 
of  human  redemption.  Paul  taught,  as  did 
John, — only  in  somewhat  difierent  terms, — 
that,  as  '  God  is  love,*  so  *  in  this  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  Ood  towards  ns,  because 
that  Ood  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
world  that  we  might  live  through  him '  ( 1  John 
iv.  8,  9).  This  gr^at  scriptural  truth,  which 
has  on  its  behalf  the  three-fold  testimony  of 
Jesus  (his  word  is  itself  sufficient),  of  Paul, 
and  of  John,  will  avail  to  throw  off  whatever 
uncongenial  elements  may  at  any  time  hap- 
pen to  gather  around  it,  and  eventually  bring 
all  disciples  of  Christ  to  acknowledge  that 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  are  the 
grand  CHsentials  of  the  gospel. 

We  have  here  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
briefly  to  lay  down  general  scriptural  prin- 
ciples in  the  assurance,  gathered  firom  our 
own  experience,  that  he  who  thoroughly' 
enters  into  these  views  will  find  no  serious 
difiiculties,  cither  in  tlie  expoHition  of  par^ 
ticular  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  ihe  inter- 
pretation of  Cicurs  general  proviilence,  or  in 
tlie  r(;iiding  snd  dcAout  improvement  of  his 
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lot  in  life  and  his  own  oppoptiiniiies.  nmleriakcn.       Tlie  moral  import  of  thene 
'God  lo  loTed  the  world  tliat  he  gave  his  cbbervaiices  in  genernl  riinnot  be  mistaken. 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  If  the  efl'ect  corrcbpondcd  only  in  part  with 
m  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast-  tlie  origiual  design  and  tendt>ncy,  tlie  same 
mg  life'  (John  iii.  10).  may  be  said  of  Chri^tiRnily  itself.     Bui  the 
ATONEMENT,    DAY    OF    (H.    day  of  laugnage  of  the  prophets  clearly  shows,  that 
atonementi),  an  annnal  festival  of  universal  the  moral  sigiiilicance  of  the  entire   ritual 
cleansing  among  the  Israelites,  which  began  was  its  divine  element;  towards  a  fiill  con- 
on  the  eTening  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  ccptiou  of  which  the  chief  minds  of    the 
■erenth  month  (Tisri),  and  lasted  to  the  nation  made  rajnd  progress,  and,  at  the  same 
erening  of  the  same  tenth  day.   It  took  place,  time,  held  forth  their  light  to  the  whole  of 
therefore,  nine  days  alter  the  Feast  of  Trnm-  the  people  (I^a.  Iviii.   Ps.  1).     Nor  must  it 
pets,  and  five  days  before  the  Feast  of  Ta-  be  forgotten  that  Judaism  eventually  gave  rise 
beniacles.      Its  occurrence  in  the  seventh  and  place  to  Christianity, —  the  most  cere- 
month,  and  its  name.  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,  mouial  to  the  most  purely  spiritual  religion 
that  is,  the  great  Sabbath,  show  that  this  in-  upon  earth.    Moses  and  Chritit  are  at  tlie 
stitntiou  made  a  part  of  the  Judaical  Sab-  head  of  two  very  dissimilar  cycles  of  divine 
bath  system ;  on  which  account  the  two  great  revelation;  yet  tlie  Urst  was  the  harbinger 
festrrala,  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  year  of  the  second ;  such  is  the  connection  and 
of  J  abilee,  opened  with  the  Sabbath  of  Atone-  such  is  the  unity  that  prevail  in  the  dispen- 
ment    As  a  Sabbath,  the  day  was  to  be  kept  sations  of  Providence. 
free  from  all  manner  of  work,  both  on  the  As  no  other  nation  had  for  its  fuuda- 
part  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  strangers  resi-  mental  idea  and  aim  *  Holiness  to  Jehovah' 
dent  among  them.     But  the  distinguishing  (Exod.  xxviii.  30),  so,  amid  all  the  religions 
peculiarity  of  the  day  was,  that  it  was   a  observances  of  the  world,  there  is  none  that 
season  of  annnal  pnxification,  releasing  the  corresponds    with   the   day    of   atonement 
Jewish  people  from  all  lapses,  omissions.  Some  rcscmblanre  to  it  may  be  foimd  in  tlie 
and  sins,  into  which  they  might  have  fallen  Bamadan  of  the  Mohammedans,  which,  how- 
dnring  the  year.      The  particularity  witli  ever,  most  probably    imitated    the   Jewish 
which  the  observances  of  the  day  are  laid  festival.    At  a  less  distance  Ues  the  Huidoo 
down   (Lev.   xvL ;    zxiii.  20 — 32.     Numb.  Sandrajonon    (Priestley's    'Comparison'): 
xxix.  7 — 11),  proves  the  importance   that  most  remote  are  the  Supplicationes  of  the 
was  attached  to  the  institution,  for  which  ancient  Uomans. 

reason  it  is  termed 'the  day,' *  the  great  day;'  AUGUSTUS  (L.  honourable  and  invio- 
and,  as  fasting  was  required  among  its  table),  the  title  of  honour  by  which  is  gene- 
usages,  it  is  denominated  *tlie  fast'  (Acts  rally  described  in  history,  Caius  Julius 
xxvii.  8.  Isa.  Iviii.  3.  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  Caesar  Octavius  or  Octavianus,  of  the  family 
word  rendered  '  fast '  denotes,  in  the  original,  of  the  Octavii,  son  of  the  praetor  Caius 
Avmi/io/ioffo/'soMl^astheseatof  the  affections,  Octavius,  adopted  son  and  sole  heir  of  his 
of  which,  humihation  the  fast  was  the  out-  great  micle,  the  well-known  warrior  and 
ward  means  and  token :  the  day  was  there-  writer,  Caius  Julius  C«sar,  whose  name 
fore  one  of  general  moral  review,  of  contri-  Augustus,  according  to  custom,  added  to  his 
tion,  and  self-abasement  before  Jehovah ;  a  own.  He  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of 
day  of  sorrow  and  mourning;  but  also,  in  Cicero  and  Antony,  601,  U.C ;  02,  A.C. 
conaeqnenee  of  the  nniversal  atonement  then  After  the  assassination  of  Julius  CsBsar  by 
made,  a  day  of  deliverance,  joy,  and  peace.  Brutus  and  his  associates  (44,  A.C.),  he 
The  porilieation  was  universal,  beginning  united  himself  with  Mare  Antony  and  Le- 
with  the  high  priest,  and  descending  to  the  pidus  to  make  war  on  the  slayers  of  his  rela- 
fumitnre  of  the  tabernacle.  Hence  the  idea  tive.  The  three  soon  disagreed.  Augustus 
of  sin  must  here  be  enlarged  beyond  its  ordi-  gained  (31,  A.C.)  a  final  victory  in  the  sea- 
nary  comprehension.  In  Mosaism  ritual  fight  at  Actitmi  on  the  Ambracims  Sinus,  on 
nneleanness  bore  the  name,  as  well  as  moral  the  western  side  of  Northern  Greece;  and 
defilemcnL  The  nnivenality  of  the  cleans-  thus  having  set  aside  competitors,  he  pro« 
ing  had  a  lu^  spiritual  import,  betokening  ceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  universal 
that  then  is  nothing  in  creation  holy  but  empire,  which  Rome  had  ready  to  give  to  the 
God;tbiia  raishig  man's  idea  of  the  Creator,  final  victor.  Betaining  the  old  republican 
and  making  that  idea  hallowing  to  the  human  forms,  the  senate  (725,  UJl.)  handed  over 
■ouL  Tlia  purification  did  not  omit  the  the  state  to  the  hands  of  a  monaroh,  under 
priests^  and  so  bron^^t  them  into  the  same  tlie  military  title  of  imperator  (commander) : 
class  <rf  tfameti  with  their  feUow-man,  and  whence  our  word  emperor,  Augustus  waa 
aided  to  ooonteimct  any  vain  notion  of  self-  also  distinguished  by  the  title  of  O^tar,  in 
importance  and  self-righteousness  which  honour  of  his  uncle.  Year  by  year  (he 
their  position  might  otherwise  engender,  senate  and  himself  played  at  the  game  of 
The  rites  of  deansing  began  with  the  priests,  preserving  the  substance  of  a  despotism 
thus  intimating  dtat  it  is  with  holy  hands  under  the  shadow  of  republican  forms ;  the 
and  a  purified  heart  that  Ood's  work  was  to  be  emperor  laying  down  his  authority,  and  the 
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•maW  mtnUJDg  bim  to  niome  it.  Tb« 
titia  ^1147111(111  WIS  coiifemd  on  him  by  the 
wniui  u  ui  bonoarabla  designalion,  uiil 
bu  specinl  allusion  to  the  s*cTcil  oUiuutcr 
Of  the  emperur  in  Uia  capuitj  or  th«  Dilional 
chief  priest.  Libcrftiity  toifudft  the  tioij, 
DiDdei&IiaQ  tovuLla  ilie  leuite,  skill  and 
■nildness  iu  the  muiagenieni  of  the  people, 
pmtronnge  of  the  la,  ud  respegUible  power* 
at  mind,  secureci  Augustus  iu  possession  of 
the  goTemment  for  t,  period  of  foilr-fooi 
years,  and  enabled  bim  to  found  (he  greatest 
military  dominion  that  was  ever  known.  He 
dieJ  in  tbe  serentj-siiib  year  of  bis  age,  707 
after  tbe  foundation  of  Home,  and  (aceord- 
iug  to  Ibe  Tulgar  era)  funiieen  jeara  after  the 
tiinb  of  Cl1^is^  BiNula,  in  Campania. 

Herod,  who  had  taken  sides  with  Antony, 
was,  of  coarse,  implicated  in  Ibe  delbtt  which 
the  latter  underwent  at  Actium :  he  was, 
however,  received  by  Augustui  into  raioor, 
who  gave  bim  the  title  of  King  of  tbe  Jews,' 
■nd  enlarged  bis  domiaioDS.  He  also  raised 
Herod's  brother  to  the  dignity  of  tslrarch. 
A*  an  expression  of  his  grMilnde,  Herod 
tniill,  iu  honour  of  Augustus,  ■  muble  Icm- 
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pla  not  far  from  the  fonnluns  of  the  Jordan, 

and  allowed,  Ibronghout  bis  life,  the  greatest 
deference  to  the  imperial  will.  After  Herod'a 
death,  Angualua  divided  his  dominions, 
agreeably  to  the  tesumeni  of  tbe  derea»«l 
mouarrb,  among  bis  sons,  but  saw  himself 
ooinpelled  to  banish  one  of  them,  namely, 
Aichelaus,  when  be  alfacheJ  that  priuce'i 
territory  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  die  pro- 
*ince  of  Syria.  The  liberal  acts  of  Augustus 
towards  Herod  and  tbe  Jews  arose  from  no 
feeling  of  respect  for  that  people,  but  from 
consideration  a  of  policy,  and  a  ctirtaiu  kind 
of  favonrabla  regard   towards    Herod    per- 

AVOUCH  (L.  la  elain),  an  old  form  of 
our  uaual  word  oiw,  lo  own,  or  lalie  to  oni't- 
ulf,  iu  which  aense  the  term  ia  used  in 
Daut.  xxii,  17,  le,  '  Thou  bast  avoiiebeil  the 
Lord  this  day  to  be  tby  God;'  'and  the 
Lord  hath  avouched  tbee  this  day  to  be  Ilia 
peculiar  people.'  The  Hebrew  word  is  tbe 
same  as  thai  which  ia  rendered  '  uy.'  — 
Bhakespere  thus  oses  the  word  :  — 

■  It  tlis  duk*  aTotuli  ttielaatlce  of  jour  dealing.' 
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BAAL  (H.  Lori)  was  the  most  popular,     renly  bodies  there  appt 
if  not  the  supreme,  male- divinity  of  the  Ca-      tire  proportions  into  w 
naanitisb  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Cartha-      reduced.     Baal  was  tb 
ginians  and  tbe  Babylonians.      The  name      of  the  Tyriaiis,  who  dt 
Baal,  intended    to  denote  Iht  lord  or  mojlir      eanh,  city-king.     Images  of  Biisl 
(/■  ike  world,  was  applied  to  the  sun  as  the      on  coins,  on  which  be  ia  eommi 
peal   celestial    iuHueuce ;    and,  considered      bearr 
as    the    male  deity,    Baal    represented    tlie 
trgctifylng  power  of  nature,  in  eontradislinc- 
(ion  from  the  passive   and  bearing    pow«r 
which  was  recognised  in  the  moon  under 
the  appellation  of  Aatarte.    The  senice  of 
Baal  was   therefore   a   corrupted   form   of     ftum  a  coin   fon 
nature-worship,  or  the  worship  of  namral     Cosyra.    Its  atyli 

objeets,  to  which  the  East  so  readily,   so     -■-  "" -'  ' 

widely,  and  so  thoroughly  yielded,  in  eon- 
....  .._  (miyBij  [jje  hea. 
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ivy,  clad  with  a  lion's  hide,  and  hearing 
I  ciub;  or  be  grasps  a  serpent,  whence  it 
nay  be  tliat  tbe  Qreeka  termed  bim  Her- 
;ules.  Of  the  two  cnU  here  giren,  Ibe 
Rnaller  deserves  special  notice.     Ii  is  taken 


impreasion  fhmi  the  larger 
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The  FhoBnlelans  extended  tfi*  wonhip  of  peor, —  a  divinity  which  was  honoured  by  the 
Baal  co-extensiTely  with  their  colonisation,  sacrifice  to  Liin  uf  the  chastity  of  young 
and  erected  in  many  places  large  and  splen-  maidens  (Niunb.  xxv.  1 — 5  ;  xxxi.  16.  Josh, 
did  temples  in  his  honour.  xxii.  17).  Besides  Baal-pcor  of  the  Moabites, 
By  those  among  the  Israelites  who  were  other  modifications  of  this  idolatry  are  found, 
giTen  to  idolatry,  offerings  were  made  to  as  Baal-berith,  covenant  Baal,  as  the  Greekc 
Baal  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29),  had  a  Zeus,  wlio  presided  over  oaths,.and 
and  on  high  places  (Jer.  xix.  0),  probably  the  Romans  a  Deus,  who  punished  infractions 
because  his  worship  was  illegal  so  as  to  of  fidelity  :  tlie  Shechemites  worshipped 
render  privacy  desirable.  But  the  powerful  Baal-beriili  in  a  temple  set  apart  for  his 
could  disregard  the  law :  accordingly,  Ahab,  honour  (Judg.  viii.  33;  ix.  4,  46).  From 
king  of  Israel,  influenced  by  his  Sidonian  Jer.  xii.  16,  it  appears  that  it  was  usual  to 
wife,  openly  served  Baal,  and,  having  built  swear  by  Baal,  whence  may  have  arisen  the 
in  his  honour  a  temple  in  Samaria,  raised  epithet  of  herith,  equivalent  to  covenant- 
in  it  an  altar,  and  made  a  grove ;  doing  preserving.  Another  form  was  that  of  Baal- 
*  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  to  zebub  (2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  16),  a  Thilistine  god 
anger  tlian  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  at  Kkron,  of  whom  Ahaziah  sent  to  inquire 
befure  him'  (1  Kings  xvi.  81,  teq.).  The  whether  he  should  recover  from  his  illness. 
ten  tribes,  after  their  separation,  were  more  The  name  signifies  fly-god.  The  insect 
inclined  to  idolatry  (1  Kings  xii.  28)  than  world  affords  in  Palestine,  as  in  all  countries, 
Judah;  but  the  latter  also  gave  public  homage  several  species,  which  are  exceedingly  an- 
Xo  the  idol,  for  Manasneh  *  reared  up  altars  for  noyiug  and  injurious  to  man ;  whence  Baal 
Baal,  and  made  a  grove,  and  worshipped  all  received  an  addition  to  his  name,  to  denote 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  them ;  and  his  protecting  power  against  gnats,  locusts, 
he  made  his  son  pass  through  the  fire,  and  &c.  Pausanias  relates  that  the  Greeks  at 
observed  times  (practised  astrology ;  comp.  Elis  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  Zeus,  the 
Lev.  xix.  26),  and  used  enchantments,  and  fly-repeller. 

dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and  wizards :  he         As  it  was  customary  with  the  Hebrews  to 

wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  form  names  in  part  out  of  some  elements  of 

the  L(jrd,to  provoke  him  to  anger'  (2  Kings  the  name  for  God, —  tlms,  Isaiah,  Elijah, 

xxi.  3,  6).     This  idolatry  was  found  in  the  Elishah;  and  with  the  Greeks  in  the  same 

times  of  the  Judges  (ii.  1 1, 13),  where  we  find  way,  —  thus,  TheophiluR,  Timothy ;  and  aa 

groves  coimected  with  the  worship  of  Baal  this  custom  still  prevails  amonp:  the  Ger- 

(Judg.  iii.   7;    vL  25).      Ills  priests  were  mans,  —  thus,Gottlieb,  Gottfried  (in  English 

Tery  numerous:  in  the  days  of  El^ah  they  Godfrey,  hence  Jeffery),  so  tlie  worshippers 

amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  ( 1  Kings  of  Baal  made  that  word  to  enter  into  com- 

xviii.   22).      Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  bination  willi  otliers  to  form  proper  names: 

consisted  of  a  graduated  hierarchy,  dcsig-  accordingly,  we  have  Etlibaal,  a  king  of  the 

nated,  in  2  Kings  X.  19,  '  prophets,  servants,  Sidoniaus    (1  Kings  xvi.  31);   Baalath,   a 

and  priests.'      We  have  already  seen  that  city  in  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44) ;  and  Hannibal 

children  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Baal :  and  Hasdrubal. 

the  testimony  of  Jeremiah  (xix.  5)  puts  this         BiVAL-GAD  {H,  Lord  of  good  fortune), 

otherwise  almost  incredible  atrocity  beyond  There  are  several  places  in  Scripture  which 

a  doubt: — 'They  have  built  also  the  high  bear  a  name    compounded  with  the  word 

places  of  Baal  to  bum  their  sons  with  fire  Baal,  of  comparatively  Uttle  importance;  but 

for  burnt-offerings  imto  Baal.'    Incense  was  the  city  which  was  probably  known  by  the 

burnt  to  him  (Jer.  viL  9).    In  order  to  pro-  name  that  stands  at  the  head  of  tliis  article, 

core  his  favour  on  special  occasions,  the  was  too  distinguislied  to  be  passed  in  silence, 

priests  danced  madly  round  the  altar;  and,  if  Its  more  frequent  appellation  is  Baalbec, 

the  desired  sign  was    withheld,  they  cried  city  of  the  sun;  in  Greek,  Heliopolis,  which 

aloud,  and   cut   themselves  till    the   blood  lay  in  Ccele-Syria,  on  the  north-eastern  boun- 

gnshed  onL    The  whole  chapter  whence  we  dary  of  Palestine,  at  the    foot    of  Moimt 

derive  fliete  fMSts  (1  Kings  xviii.)  is  very  Hermon,  and  formed  the  northern  limit  of 

impreMif«y  md  deserves  attentive  perusal,  tlie  conquests  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xL  17^.    It 

Strui^  dtat  tfaa  Hebrews  should  have  been  stands  in   the  northern    extremity  of   the 

■o  euCtiddj  eoirapt,  as  to  have  preferred  lovely  plain  of  Bekaa.    In  the  second  book  of 

Baal  and  bis  prophets  to  Jehovah  and  Eli-  Chronicles  (viii.  6),  Solomon  is  said  to  have 

jahy  and  thus  have  rendered  the  trial  there  built,  among  oilier  cities,  Baalath,  in  Lebanon. 

namled  Beoeaaary.    Yet  even  Solomon,  in  The  similarity  of  the  name  suggests  that 

his  old  ige«  burnt  ineense  and  offered  sacri-  this  is  the  same  witli  Baalbec,  especially  aa 

fleet  to  niQenician   idols,  seduced  by  his  Baalath  is  mentioned  by  Josephns  a.s  one  of 

loreig&  whrea  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  8).  Idolatry  the  places  of  pleasure  erected  by  that  mo- 
ws* not  only  disloyally  to  God,  it  was  also  narch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  the  temperate 
eonnected  trith  neioas,  degrading,  and  vo-  nature  of  the  climate,  the  delicacy  of  the 
liqptDODS  praetioei.  Priapism  is  met  with  in  fruits,  and  the  excellence  of  the  air  and 
toaa  of  Baal-worship,   namely,  Baal-     water.    A  more  approvTiaXA  «\^X  co^O^  ^bfiX 
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anniea  ilio  iiirnd  bni'k  iulo  the  deep  shadows 

built  a 

ower,  wbose  snmniil  they  intended 

of  primitive  aniiqniiy,  when  the  eaiili  wa 

thould 

i'te  so  liigh  as  to  be  lost  from  tiew 

hardlT  yet  ,\n  from  the  waters  of  die  dcluRe ; 

iulhe  c 

ouds.     The  Bible  informs  ui,  dial 

and  it  i>  a  faet  whieh  adds  no  small  conBr- 
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of  stone,  whi.'h  is  tiot  found  diere  in 

maliou  to  Uie  Bibliral  nairatives  regarding 

(il».  <b. 
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the  infanej  of  tlu  world,  [Jiat  the  acco.inu 

togethe 

bj  bitumen,  of  which  the  country 

■npplied    bj  these  nanalives  are  not  ouly 
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area    supplies ;  and   Herodotus,   in 

prolahl*  in  their  general  snh»i«nce,  but  ac- 

E  of  the  edifices  of  Babylon,  state* 
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same  materials  were  employed. 
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induced 

tlie  builder*  to  undertake  siich  • 

Those,'  sajs  Eupolenius,  in  a  passage  pre- 

work. 

Sacred  tuid  profane 

hiitory  tinile  in 

aerred  by  Eusebiua, '  who  escaped  from  ilie  dc- 
hige.constrtieted  tbe  eityof  Babilon,  and  thai 
lower,  celebrated  by  all  hisio'rians,  which 
was  overturned  by  the  power  of  the  Divinity.' 
The  student  of  Scripture  needs  not  to  be  iu- 
formed,  that  these  words  eorreapond  in  oense 
with  tlip  account  (hat  la  preserved  in  tlie 
snok  of  Oenesis  (li.).    la  the  rich  pUiiia  of 
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tb«  ticH  <if  kiutlred  wouM  be  rudtly  sundered, 
iiidividiiids  would  be  iiivolved  in  peril,  and 
their  numbers  be  ))r<*iuutiircly  tliiniied,  ut  a 
time  when  population  was  weak  and  iui<uf< 
firicnu  'Ilie  idea  of  preventing  this  dispornion 
by  building  a  lofty  tower,  is  applicable,  in 
the  inoyt  remarkable  manner,  to  tlie  wide  and 
Itrvei  plains  of  Babylonia,  where  scarcely  one 
ohject  exists  different  from  another,  to  prnide 
tlte  traveller  in  bis  journeying ;  and  which, 
in  those  early  days,  as  at  present,  were  a  sea 
of  land,  the  compass  being  tlien  unknown. 

It  was  not,  hoveTer,  a  part  of  God's  plan 
that  si^iety  should  yet  be  aggregated  toge- 
tlit^r   in   large   masses,    atiU  less   fix  itself 
ami  spread  out  ita  branches  on  one  sole  spot 
of  earth.     The  world  had  to  be  peopled; 
and,  tlierefore,  these  first  congregations  of 
in**n  must  go  forth  to  the  east,  to  the  west, 
to  the  north,  and  to  the  south,  in  onler  that 
tlte  earth  might  be  occupied  and  tilled.     Nor 
fun  thfre  he  a  doabt  that  such  a  dispersion 
wa:i  fitted  to  make  the  most  for  man,  of  the 
yet  virgin  soil,  and  the  golden  opportimities 
which    offered     themselves    untouched    on 
ever\'  side.     As  yet,  however,  there  was  but 
one  language,  —  a  fact  which  agrees  not  only 
witli  history,  but  also  with  the  tendency  of  the 
most  recent  and  best  ascertained  results  of 
philological   scholarship.    But  so  long  as 
men  were  imited  by  language,  the  aggrega- 
tive would  be  stronger  than  the  dispersive 
power.     Nothing  to  unites  men  as  identity 
of  speech:  nothing  so  separates  them  as  its 
diversity.      Divine    Providence,    tlierefore, 
brought  into  operation  eanses,  which  occa- 
sioned  such  a  difference  in  tongues,  that 
tlirde  primitive  men  could  no  longer  under- 
stand, and,  in  consequence,  could  no  longer 
communicate  vrith  each  other.     And  as  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  diverse  external  influences 
would,  in  a  few  generations,  give  rise  to  siuth 
different  dialectical  varieties  as   wotdd  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  alleged  effect  in  the 
tlieu  uncultivated  state  of  the  human  mind, 
to  these  varieties,  when  they  had  once  come 
into  existence,  would  go  on  constantly  in- 
creasing ;  and  as  they  increased,  so  would 
they  tend  to  scatter  men  abroad,  dividing  a 
race  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  clans,  and 
clans   into  households;  and   by  a  reverse 
operation,  tmder  the  aid  of  tlie  prolific  powers 
of  nature,  augmenting  households  into  clans, 
and  dans  into  tribes,  and  tribes  inU)  races, 
and  races  into  nations, —  nations  distantly 
seated  on   the  face  of  tlie  earth,  and  soon 
marked  by  many  signs  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server of  essential  and  original  individuality. 
Oh  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates 
9taiid   the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  bearing  the 
name  of  Birs  Nimrod,  which  the  best  anti- 
quarian autliority  identifies  witli  the  tower  of 
Babel.     Opinions,  however,  are   dividerl   as 
to  the  quehtion,  whether  tliis  Birs  Nininxl  is 
the  same  as  the  temple  of  Belus  described  by 
llerodutus;  and  though  we  incline  to  think 


tliat  th<>  bittrr  mny  have  been  a  snmptnous 
re-c<»iistrucli(m  ol  tlic  onrlier  and  nn»re  .siui 
pie  edilJce,  the  tower  of  liabel,  we  pIjoII  j^ivt* 
a  M'piU'Hie  dt'Hcriplioii  of  the  teinplt;  of  D-liis 
in  the  eubiiing  article,     'i'he  Birs  Niiuroil  in 
all  that  iH  left  of  an  uncient  palace,  in  which 
tlie  Babylonian  uiouarchs  were  accustomed 
to  reside.     These   relics  present  at  the  pre- 
sent day  a  monument,  of  an  irregular  oblong 
in  form,  ^Ots2  feet  in  circumference,  unequal 
in  height,  being  on  the  west  from  fifty  to  sixty 
feet,  and  as  much  as  two  hundred  on  the  eastern 
side.    This  immense  terrace  is  surmounted  by 
remnants  of  u  wall  built  of  burnt  brick,  tliirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  divided  into  three  stages. 
Its  construction  and  its  materials  indicate  in- 
terior apartments.    Entii-e  pieces  of  wall  and 
heaps  of  brick,  broken  from  tlie  tower,  lie 
scattered  over  the  ground.     Travellers  have 
remarked,  with  lively  astonishment  and  deep 
emotion,  traces,  on  masses  of  brick,  of  vitri- 
faction,  as  if  ma<le  by  the  violent  action  of 
fire  or  lightning, — evidences  of  some  terrible 
overtlirow,  au(l,  to  the  believer  in  tlie  Bible, 
indelible  tokens  of  the  divine  displeasure. 
An  examination  of  these  remains  gives  the 
idea  that  tlie  tower  was  of  a  ])yrumidal  form, 
which  ran  ujiwards  to  a  great  height,  an<l  so 
by  its  fonii  indicates  tliut  it  was  intended 
for  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  god  of  fire, 
(pyramid  comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
Jire)f  and  strongly  suggests  that  its  destruc- 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the   Ahnighty,  whs  a 
declaration  of  his  displeiLsure  against  idola- 
tty,  and  a  terrible  lesson  in  favour  of  his  own 
pure  and  ennobling  worsliip.      Thus  early 
after  the  deluge  did  men  begin  to  corrupt 
tliemselves  with  idol  vanities,  and  thus  early 
did  die  Creator  strive  with  them  iu  behalf  of 
religious  truth  and  duty. 

BABYLON  is  a  Greek  fonn  of  Bfibel,  and 
denotes  the  famous  city  known  by  the  name, 
which  stoo<I  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
sometimes,  in  consequence  of  its  greatness, 
denominated  a  sea  (Jci.  li.  iUi^'ti).  The 
Bible,  Willi  a  tradition  presened  by  Kuse- 
bins,  relates  (Gen.  xi.)  that  the  foundations 
of  the  place  may  be  traced  back  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  dispersion  of  the  himian  race, 
after  the  flood,  'i'hose  foundations  were 
laid  bv  Nimrod,  who  is  described  as  '  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord'  (Gen.  x.  U), 
whose  fame  iu  pursuing  the  hunter^s  mode 
of  life,  which,  in  tlie  natural  order  of  tilings, 
precedes  the  agriculturid,  as  tliat  pre})ttres 
the  way  for  cities,  had,  in  very  early  times, 
passed  into  a  proverb;  and  who,  having 
probably  obtained  all  the  renown  which 
his  original  semi-barbamus  pursuits  could 
bring,  determined,  in  his  ambition,  to  gather 
men  into  musses,  in  order  to  exercise  the 
power,  which  is  said  to  be  sweeter  than  any 
other,  namely,  tliat  of  governing  one's  fellow- 
creatures  on  a  large  scale.  The  8])ot  for  the 
city  was  well  chosen.  It  lay  near  the  n^gioiis 
where  the  human  race  had  received  its  second 
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birth.  Two  noble  rivers  offered  facilities  of 
ititerconrse,  and  the  only  supply  which  a  fine 
rich  soil  needed,  in  order  to  pour  fortli  the 
utmost  vegetable  affluence.  The  sky  was 
serene  and  cloudless,  the  air  pure,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  city  lay  mid-way  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  so  tmited  both.  Here 
might  the  dreams  of  tlie  wildest  ambition 
hope  to  be  fulfilled.  Even  Alexander  con- 
templated making  Babylon  tlie  centre  of  his 
aniverstd  monarchy.  And  the  duration  of 
the  city,  tlirough  so  many  vicissitudes, 
and  so  long  a  period  of  time,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  proof  that  Nimrod  made  a  wise 
choice  for  his  great  and  yet  untried  experi- 
ment, and  serves  to  justify  the  Biblical 
narrntivos,  in  placing  tlie  commencement  of 
our  present  civilisation  in  the  laud  of  Shiuar, 
and  on  the  banks  of  tlie  noble  and  well- 
situated  streams,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti- 
gris. In  all  probability,  Uie  peculiar  facilities 
afforded  by  the  spot  hatl  already  attracted  to 
it  the  earnest  fathers  of  our  race,  who  thus 
offered  to  Nimrod  a  temptation  for  his  ambi- 
tion, and  a  prepared  sphere  for  his  enterprise. 
He  seized  the  opportunity,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  city  and  a  kingdom,  whose  fame 
will  never  pass  away. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  Nim- 
rod left  the  city  in  tliat  grandeur  of  which 
we  find  it  possessed  in  tlie  pages  of  the 
historian.  For  the  attainment  of  this,  many 
ages  and  many  minds  would  be  requisite. 
Nor  was  tlie  progress  of  the  city  towards  the 
splendour  of  its  later  history,  unbroken  or 
unchecked.  The  times  in  these  early  days 
were  too  full  of  violence  and  trouble,  to  allow 
in  any  human  work  a  continuous  and  steady 
development.  Darkness,  storm,  and  even 
ruin,  came :  now  a  restorative,  now  an  em- 
bellishing hand  was  needed;  and  as  tlie  course 
of  events  was  imperfectly  known  even  by  pro- 
fessed historians  in  ancient  times,  so  was  it 
easy  for  an  honest  and  well-informed  chro- 
nicler to  set  down  as  a  new  creation,  that 
which  was  in  reality  only  a  renovation  or  an 
improvement.  Accordingly,  the  zeal  which 
Ninus,  Semiramis,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Netocris  employed,  one  after  the  other,  in 
enlarging  and  embellishing  this  city,  has 
caused  them  each  to  be  sometimes  set  forth 
as  its  founders. 

Babylon  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  Euphrates,  on  whose  banks  it 
lay ;  a  fact  which  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  how  easy  it  was  for  Cyrus,  when 
he  had  drained  off  the  waters  into  a  reservoir 
excavated  for  the  purpose,  to  enter  the  be- 
leaguered city  of  a  sudden,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  down  the  empty  bed  of  the  stream. 
Of  tlie  height,  tlie  breadth,  and  the  strength 
of  its  walls,  and  of  other  points  of  detail 
connected  with  the  city  and  its  palaces,  we 
have  not  room  to  speak.  It  must  suffice  to 
•ay,  that  they  were  all  of  the  grandest  dimen- 
tions.     The  area  covered  by  tlie  city  was 


such,  that  it  had  in  the  midst  of  it,  not  only 
large  parks  and  gardens,  but  also  arable  laud 
of  such  extent  as  to  funiish  supplies  of  food 
in  case  of  a  siege.  Such  was  the  magnitu<le 
of  the  city,  that  hours  elapsed  before  its  cap- 
ture by  Cyrus  was  known  to  its  inhabitants 
who  dwelt  at  the  extremity  opposite  to  that 
where  the  conqucr»)r  entered. 

The  myriads  of  human  beings  who  were 
gathered  together  within  the  walls  of  this 
immense  place  were  supplied  witli  the  neces- 
saries, and  no  few  of  the  luxuries,  of  life, 
partly  by  vessels  and  rafts  that  navigated  the 
Euphrates,  but  still  more  by  the  canals, 
which  were  led  from  the  river  like  a  net- work 
all  over  the  soft  and  yielding  soil,  carrying, 
by  a  wide-spread  system  of  irrigation,  fertility 
far  and  wide,  and  bringing  back  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  eastern  climes  to  the  great  living 
centre. 

In  order  to  aid  tlie  scriptural  student  in 
forming  a  conception  of '  Babylon  the  Great ' 
(Rev.  xvii.  5),  we  shall  say  a  few  words  of 
its  hanging  gardens,  and  of  the  temple  of 
Belns,  which  some  make  the  same  as  the 
tower  of  Babel  and  the  Birs  Nimrod. 

There  were  in  Babylon  two  splendid  pa- 
laces, one  on  the  right,  one  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  From  the  latter,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  triple  enclosure  of  walls, 
standing  far  apart  from  each  otlier,  and  sculp- 
tured witli  various  kinds  of  animals,  among 
which  tliere  was  seen  a  leopard,  against 
which  Semiramis  was  hurling  a  lance,  while 
her  husband  pierced  a  lion,  there  sprang  the 
celebrated  hanging  gardens,  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  whose  formation  is  ascribed  by 
Berosus  to  the  gallantry  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  had  them  constructed  in  order  to  gra- 
tify his  spouse  Amytis  ;  for  she  missed  and 
regretted  in  the  unwooded,  flat,  and  less  fertile 
Babylonia,  the  noble  mountains,  the  stately 
trees,  the  productive  and  lovely  vales,  to 
which  she  had  been  used  in  her  native  Media. 
The  splendid  monarch,  in  consequence, 
caused  a  quadrangle,  whose  sides  measured 
1000  feet,  to  be  enclosed,  in  which  amphi- 
theatrical  terraces  were  thrown  up,  bearing 
on  the  surface  a  rich  artificial  soil,  to  such 
a  height  that  in  some  parts  the  gardens 
reached  to  the  top  of  the  city  walls.  These 
terraces  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
flights  of  steps,  on  which  pumps  were  placed 
in  order  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  over  the  verdant  and  flowery  plots 
in  whose  deep  beds  large  and  lofty  trees 
held  firm  root,  and  which  presented  to  aa 
eye  that  looked  on  the  gardens  from  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  mountains  covered 
with  forests.  Of  this  vast  mass  of  galleries, 
terraces,  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
there  now  remains  scarcely  a  distinct  trace, 
amid  ruins  that,  in  their  confused  and  gigan- 
tic masses,  indicate  tlie  greatness  and  splen- 
dour of  the  constructions  whence  they  were 
derived.    The  place,  however,  where  these 
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ganlent  probably  etood  etill  bears  among 
tbe  native  Arabs  the  Dame  of  Al-Kasar,  that 
is,  the  palace;  and  a  solitary  tree,  not  long 
•inre,  seemed  to  speak  of  tlie  purposes  to 
which  the  spot  was  of  old  appropriated.  *In 
the  midst  of  the  desolation  of  Babylon/ 
says  an  antiqnarian,  *  in  the  entire  region 
of  which  no  woo<l  is  seen,  there  rises  on 
the  spot,  once  adorned  and  enlivened  by  the 
hanging  gardens,  a  single  tree  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  high  antiquity,  half-t^>m  by  the 
force  of  time,  and  showiug  only  at  the  ex* 
tremity  of  its  branches  an  appearance  of 
Tegetation.'  This  tree  is  an  exotic.  It  comes 
from  India,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the  soil 
where  it  has  so  long  found  nutriment.  A 
strange  thing,  scarcely  alive,  in  a  desolate 
land,  this  tree  may  typify  the  human  soul, 
seeking  rest  and  satisfaction  in  the  things 
of  earth,  and  finding  ouly  a  prolonged 
feeble  vegetation. 

Still  more  considerable  was  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which  stood  iit  some  distance  nortli- 
ward  from  these  artificial  ganiens.  It  was 
placed  on  an  immense  quadrangle,  which 
separated  it  from  tlie  rest  of  tlie  city,  and  in 
the  interior  sides  of  which  were  tlie  abodes 
of  the  seventy  priests  who  served  tlie  idol 
Bel  or  Baal  (the  sun),  to  whom  the  edifice 
was  dedicated  CDan.  xiv.  4,  i.e.  in  what  is 
termed  tlie  apocrj-phal  part).  Constructed 
by  different  hands  and  at  different  epochs, 
this  superb  edifice  was  completed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezxar.  Eight  stages  or  stories,  which 
gradually  narrowe<l  as  they  rose,  gave  to  this 
massive  tower  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid 
with  a  square  base.  Each  side  of  tliat  base 
was  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  long ; 
which  was  also,  at  the  least, the  perpendicular 
hei^it  of  the  building.  It  was  ascended  by 
a  gallery  which  ran  on  the  exterior  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  which,  not  witliout 
need,  was  furnished  with  resting  places  where 
the  wearied  limbs  might  be  recruited.  In 
tbe  very  centre  of  tlie  edifice,  a  vast  hall 
offered  repose  and  luxury  at  the  same  time, 
to  those  who  were  on  their  way  upward  to 
pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine.  This  was 
placed  at  the  top,  as  being  dius  nearest 
to  the  god  whose  honour  it  was  designed  to 
•observe.  And  that  shrine,  what  splendour, 
what  wealth  did  it  contain!  Herodotus, 
who  had  looked  on  it  with  dazzled  eyes, 
has  left  us  a  computation  from  which  we 
Itmm  that  the  value  of  the  offerings  then 
dedicated  could  not  have  been  less  than 
X^700,000,  an  enormous  sum  for  that  early 
age.  In  the  midst  of  this  chapel  was  a 
eoooh  of  gold  and  a  table  of  gol<L  The 
atatae  of  Belns,  placed  in  an  inner  shrine, 
was  also  of  gold,  as  well  as  all  the  furniture 
of  the  plaec.  Two  altars  stood  near  for 
aaeiifices:  one,  of  solid  gold,  was  destined  for 
the  immolation  of  young ;  the  larger  altar, 
Ibr  full-grown  animals.  In  front  of  the 
Matiit  which  nfMresenled  tbe  god  in  a  sitting 


posture,  stood  a  second  golden  table,  on 
which  wei'e  placed  day  by  day  provisions 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  priests  with 
their  wives  aud  children  found  it  convenient 
and  refreshing  to  pay  stolen  visits  regularly 
to  this  *  feast  of  fat  things,'  which  divine 
Bel  was  religiously  believed  to  consume ;  — 
an  impostiu^  that  was  a<lroitJy  exposed 
by  Daniel.  There  was  another  golden  sta- 
tue, about  eighteen  feet  in  height,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  man  walking.  All  the  interior 
of  tlie  edifice  was  decorated  with  images  of 
every  form  aud  of  every  species  of  metal, 
also  rich  oblations,  whicJi  tlie  credulous 
Babylonians  placed  tliere  every  day,  much 
to  tlie  profit  of  the  ministering  priests.  The 
temple  was  crowue<l  by  three  statues,  repre- 
senting the  divinities  which  in  Greece  l>or6 
the  name  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  liliea.  The 
first,  whose  height  was  forty  feet,  was  stand- 
ing, and  had  one  foot  extended  before  the 
other.  The  second  grasped  in  her  right 
hand  a  serpent,  and  hold  in  her  left  a  scep- 
tre enriched  with  pr^cioua  stones.  The 
third  was  seated,  having  at  her  feet  two 
lions  erect  and  two  seri)cnts.  From  Daniel 
we  learn,  tliut  a  living  servient  was  kept  and 
worshipped  in  the  exterior  of  the  temple, 
whose  pretensions  to  divinity  tlie  prophet 
easily  exploded  by  a  judiciously  prepared 
meal.  On  a  ])ltttfonn  which  rested  on  the 
top  of  the  tower,  was  im  obser\'atory,  where 
the  priests,  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  Sabian  religion,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  tlie  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  results  of  their 
observations,  inscribed  on  burnt  bricks,  are 
said  to  have  gone  back  at  the  lime  of  the 
Grecian  conquests  in  the  Kast,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nineteen  centuries.  The  walls  of 
tlie  lower  parts  were  covered  with  images  of 
monstrous  animals  sacred  to  Belus ;  which, 
if  we  may  follow  the  authority  of  Bcrosus, 
and  not  rather  regard  tliein  as  types  of  va- 
rious powers  as  found  in  different  animals, 
were  intended  to  commemorate  those  capri- 
cious creations  which  were  the  first  efforts 
of  half-skilled  nature.  Whatever  their 
origin  aud  import,  these  figures  represented 
men  witJi  two  wings  each,  some  with  four 
wings,  others  with  a  double  face  ( such  ani- 
mals are  still  found  even  in  Christian  comi- 
tries).  Odiers  combined  the  two  sexes,  or 
had  the  legs  and  horns  of  an  ox  witli  the 
feet  of  a  horse;  or,  again,  tliey  had  the 
lower  parts  of  a  man,  and  tlie  upper  parts 
of  a  horse.  There  were  also  to  be  seen 
bullocks  with  human  heads,  dogs  with 
four  bodies  ending  in  fishes,  horses  with 
dogs'  heads,  men  with  the  heads  of  horses, 
and  other  monstrosities  of  all  kinds.  Be- 
sides these  siiigidar  emblems  of  the  Baby- 
lonian superstitions,  there  were  on  the  walls 
of  this  edifice  inscriptions  in  arrow-headed 
characters  which  gave  an  account  ot  %x^«X 
public  events.     Tlie  temiEkVe  '«i&  ^\iiYOci<&^ 
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with  the  ofiering^  of  king  and  i)coi)le,  and 
honoured  as  long  as  the  sway  of  the  Chaldfeana 
iHBted  at  Babylon.  But,  after  the  conquest 
of  Cyrus,  it  fell  rapidly.  Indignant  at  the 
fi*au(ls  which  Daniel  ha<l  laid  bare,  that 
prince  put  the  i)riests  of  the  idol  to  death, 
niid  penuittcd  tlie  prophet  to  overturn  his 
altars.  These  were  at  a  later  pprio<l  again 
raised  up ;  but,  from  the  time  of  Daniel,  the 
sanctuaiT  ceased  to  be  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  conquerors  of  Babylon.  Darius  ven- 
tured to  violate  it :  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
carry  off  the  standing  golden  huage,  and  desist- 
ed only  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the 
attendant  priest.  This  priest  was  slain  by 
Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  who  took  pos- 
fiession  of  the  idol  and  the  other  treasures  of 
tlie  temple,  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
parts  of  it  which  were  appr«)priated  to  the 
residences  of  the  priests  and  their  families. 
Alexander,  sumamed  the  Great,  became  in 
turn  conqueror  of  Babylon.  His  entry  into 
the  city  is  thus  graphically  described  by 
Q.Gurtius:  —  *  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
stood  on  the  walls,  eager  to  catch  a  sight  of 
their  new  monarch:  many  went  fortli  to  meet 
him.  Among  these,  Bagophanes,  keeper  of 
the  citadel  and  royal  treasures,  strewed  the 
entire  way  before  the  king  witli  flowers  and 
crowns :  silver  altars  were  also  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  which  were  loaded 
not  merely  with  frankincense,  but  all  kinds 
of  odoriferous  herbs.  He  brought  with  him 
for  Alexander  gifts  of  variotis  kinds, — 
flocks  of  sheep  and  liorses :  lions  also  and 
piuithers  were  carried  before  him  in  their 
dens.  The  magi  came  next,  singing  in  their 
usuid  manner  their  ancient  livmns.  After 
them  came  the  Chaldti>ans,witb  their  musical 
instruments,  who  are  not  only  the  prophets 
of  tlie  Babvlonians,  but  their  artists.  The 
first  are  wont  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
kings:  the  Chaldeeans  t«aoh  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  periodic  vicissitudes  of 
tlie  times  and  seasons.  Then  followed,  last 
of  all,  the  Babylonian  knights,  whose  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  their  horses,  seemed 
designed  more  for  luxury  than  magnificence. 
The  king,  Alexander,  attended  by  armed 
men,  having  ordered  the  crowd  of  the  towns- 
people to  proceed  in  the  rear  of  his  infantry, 
entered  the  city  in  a  chariot,  and  repaired  to 
tlie  palace.  The  next  day  he  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  household  treasure  of  Darius,  and 
all  his  money.  For  the  rest,  the  beauty  of 
the  city  and  its  age  turned  the  eyes,  not  only 
of  the  king,  but  of  every  one,  to  its  own 
splendid  spectacles. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleuciis 
Nicator,  his  successor  in  this  province,  trans* 
ptuted  to  Seleucia  tlie  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lon, intending  to  reduce  that  ancient  city  to 
nothing,  in  order  to  make  ]dacc  for  the  new 
citv  which  he  hiul  just  founded,  calling  it 
after  his  own  nnum,  Nevertheless,  preseiT- 
ifkg  an  appcariunce  of  respect  for  the  now 


almost  forgotten  god,  he  permitted  his  priests 
to  rebuild  tlie  ruins  of  the  enclosure,  and 
again  to  fix  their  dwellings  around  its  in- 
terior. In  the  second  century,  Pansanias 
visited  Babylon,  and  found  this  giganti* 
monument,  the  temple  of  Bel,  which  he 
terms  the  grandest  ruin  of  the  place.  He  is 
the  last  ancient  writer  tliat  speaks  on  the 
subject.  Modem  travellers  think  tliey  find 
its  remains  in  the  ruins  of  an  immense 
square  tower,  built  of  bricks,  bearing  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions,  and  surmounted  by 
shattered  and  broken  remnants  of  ancient 
buildings.  This  confused  mass  the  natives 
call  Mijnhlihah  (turned  upside  down). 

We  rcatl  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (iv.  30), 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  walking  in  the 
sumptuous  palaces  with  wliich  he  had 
adorned  tlie  city,  suddenly  broke  forth  in 
these  vain-glorious  words: — *  Is  not  tliis 
great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  tlie  capi- 
tal  of  my  empire,  by  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  tlie  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  '  Idle 
boast:  poor,  ip^orant  man!  little  did  he 
think  til  at  the  moment  of  humiliation  and 
overthrow  was  at  hand.  The  same  hour  he 
was  driven  from  men ;  for,  his  weak  intellect 
becoming  dazzled  and  disordered  l)y  glare, 
vanity,  and  excess,  he  was,  like  other 
wretched  maniacs  of  old,  expelled  from 
hiunan  society,  and,  living  on  the  sponta- 
neous products  of  the  soil,  did  eat  grass  as 
oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles' 
feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws. 
— This  great  vaunted  city  also  now  drew 
near  to  the  pangs  of  that  destruction  with 
which  she  had  been  threatened  by  the  truth- 
ful voice  of  Hebrew  prophecy  (Isa.  xlr. 
9eq,)y  which  foretold  the  overthrow  of  the 
idolatrous  and  tyrannical  empire,  with  nn- 
equalled  precision  and  force,  even  naming 
the  agent  whom  the  Almighty  wonld  employ, 
his  nnointed  Cyrus,  '  whose  right  hand  I 
have  holden  to  subdue  nations  before  him, 
to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates.  I 
wUl  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
ctit  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron ;  and  1  will  give 
thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden 
riches  of  secret  places.  Bel  boweth  down, 
Nebo  stoopeth ;  they  stoop,  they  bow  down 
together,  themselves  are  gone  into  captivity. 
Come  down,  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin 
daugbter  of  Babylon;  sit  on  the  ground,  O 
daughter  of  Uie  Chaldrons ;  for  thoa  no 
more  slialt  be  called  tender  and  delicate.' 
The  *  gates  of  brass  *  here  mentioned  pre- 
sent one  of  those  minute  points  that  cannot 
be  invented.  Three  brazen  gates  led  into 
the  grand  area  of  the  temple,  and  every  con- 
siderable gate  throughout  the  city  was  of 
brass.  The  predicted  overthrow  came.  Bel- 
shnzzar,  given  up  to  his  pleasures,  threw 
the  CHr*»s  of  government  entirely  on  his 
mother.  After  making  some  feeble  efl'orts 
to  arrest  tlie  hastening  torrent,  he  soon  de- 
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and  yielded  his  soul  to  Uie  delig^hu  of 
»  and  Tolnptaoiis  life.  This  was  big 
ion  when  die  victorious  army  of  Cyrus 

themselTes  around  the  walls  of  Ba- 
Long  ha<l  the  defences  of  tlie  place 
■rried  on,  and  abundant  were  tlie  snp- 
€  proTisions:  what  bad  the  monarch 
f  He  and  his  people  looked  at  their 
puble  fortifications,  with  their  re- 
•  of  every  kind,  and  securely  smiled 
enemy.  Two  years  passed  in  fruit- 
:iempt8  had  nearly  reduced  Cyrus  to 
r,  when  he  learned  that  the  time  was  at 
or  celebrating,  on  the  part  of  the  iuha- 
lolemn  festivities,  which  were  passed 

midst  of  dances,  intoxication,  and 
"htrj.  Now,  then,  his  time  has  come. 
eits  the  stream,  marches  into  its  bed, 
kes  the  revellers  in  the  midst  of  their 
■Is.  The  monarch  is  slain,  and  the 
\  £dls  (Ilero<l.  i.  11)0;    Cyrop.  vii.). 

incidentally  paints  tlie  entire  sccu- 
'  Belshaxzar  and  his  courtiers,  and 
information  which  shows  that  pro- 
Q  was  added  to  voluptuousness :  for 
Mtnight  the  golden  vessels  tliat  were 
>at  of  the  temple;  and  the  king  and  his 
ly  his  wives  and  his  concubines, 
in  them ;  tliey  drank  wine  and 
L  the  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  brass, 
,  of  woo<l,  and  of  stone.'  Infatuated 
a  mightier  power  was  at  work,  and 
h<Mt  hour  passed, '  was  king  DelHhaz- 
eatly  troubled,  and  his  countrnance 
»d,  and  his  lords  were  astonied'  (v.  U). 
torn  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  empire 
»aled.  The  city  lingered  for  a  time. 
d  away,  however,  so  thoroughly  that, 

fourth  century  of  our  era,  its  walls, 
earn  from  Jerome  (onlsa.  xiii.),  served 

other  purpose  dian  to  fonn  an  en- 
)  in  which  tlie  Parthian  kings  enjoyed 
iasnres  of  himting  wild  beasts.  In 
fdlfth  century  (A.D.),  Benjamin  of 
i  states  that  not  one  of  its  ancient  edi- 
aa  standing.  And,  at  the  present  day, 
lin  where  Babylon  was  of  old  is  co- 

for  many  miles  in  every  direction, 
lotfaing  but  ruins.  How  true  have 
nls  of  Jeremiah  (IL  20)  become,-^ 
ahalt  be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  Jeho- 
in  the  Hebrew,  *  everlasting  desola- 

What  words  can  l)etter  describe  the 
on  which  this  vast  plain  has  pre* 
now  for  very  many  centuries  ?  The 
xf  the  chapter  is  as  a  prophecy,  so  a 

copied    from    reality:  —  *  In   their 

will  make  their  feasts,  and  I  will 
hem  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice, 
ep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake, 
thovah  •  ( ver.  39).  •  The  cities  of  Ba- 
ire  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a 
teaa,  a  land  wherein  no  mun  dwclleth, 

doth  any  mm  of  msn  pass  thereby' 

Not  a  dwelling,  not  a  field,  nr»t  a 
PM ;  the  entire  place  it  abandoned  by 


nature  and  by  man.     The  only  signs  of  life 
are  presented  by  foul  and  raging  Waste.    In 
caverns  formed  by  the  confused   mass  of 
ruins,  there  lurk  tigers,  jarkals,  and   ser- 
pents ;    and  the  lion   oceasionidly  adds   to 
tlie  terror  of  devastation  —  tlie   terrors  of 
his  hungry  roar.     The  whole  region  is  an 
object  of  aversion  and  alarm.     Human  be- 
ings, if  drawn  thither  by  curiosity  or  by  the 
chase,  hasten  to  quit  the  spot.  Caravans  keep 
at  a  distance  from  its  barren  and  unsightly 
mounds.     The  words  of  Isaiah  are  fultilled 
to  the  letter :  —  *  It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 
neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  generation  ;    neither  shall   tlie  Arabian 
pitch  his  tent  tliere ;  neither  shall  the  shep- 
herds make  their  fold  there:  but  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses 
shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  ostriches 
shall  dwell   there,  and   satyrs   shall   dance 
there'  (xiii.  20).     Yet  of  tliis  country,  now 
a  waste,    howling    wilderness,   Herodotus 
(i.  11)3)  dius  speaks:  —  *  Of  oil  the  coun- 
tries that  we  know.  Babylonia  is  die  best  and 
most  fruitful  in  com.     The  soU  is  so  suita- 
ble to  grain   of  all   kinds,   that  it   always 
returns  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  years  of 
abundance  even  as  much  as  three  himdred 
fold.      The   plain    is    covered   with   palm 
trees/  —  What  was  it   that  converted  this 
garden  into  a  desert  ?     Human  wickedness, 
pride,     tyranny,     passion,     lasciviousness. 
The  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this  point  is 
no  less  explicit  than  full.     We  add  tme  or 
two  illustraUons  from  other  authorities:  — 
Q.  Curtins   states,    that  nothing  could  be 
more  corrupt  than  the  morals  of  Babylon, 
nothuig  more  fitted  to  excite  and  allure  to 
immoderate  pleasures.      The  rites  of  hos- 
pitality  were  polluted  by  die  grossest  and 
most    shameless    lusts.       Many    dissolved 
every  tie,  whether  of  kindred,  respect,  or 
esteem.    The  Babylonians  were  very  greatly 
given  to  wine,  and  the  enjoyments  which  ac- 
company inebriety.     Women   were  present 
at  dieir  convivialities,  first  with  some  degree 
of  propriety;  but,  growing  worse  and  worse 
by  degrees,  they  ende<l  by  throwing  off  at 
once  their  clothing  and  their  modesty.*  — 
Here,  as  in  most  other  idolatrous  worships, 
prostimtion  was  a  part  of  religion.     Mylitta, 
the  chief  female    divinity,  had    numerous 
bands  of  young  women  devoted  to  her  ser- 
vice.   A  Babylonian  cylinder  represents  a 
priestess  introducing  a  virgin  to  her  temple 
to  receive  the  attentions  of  the  priests.  Thes^ 
dedicated  females  sat  once  in  their  lives  in 
die  shrine  of  the  divinity,  their  hea<ls  bound 
with  garlands,  and  their  bodies  with  cords. 
Thus  exposed,  if  any  stranger  threw  gold 
into  the  lap  of  one  of  diem,  she  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  him  (as  we  learn  fi-om  Hero- 
dotus) into   the  temple,  where  her  charms 
were  sacrificed  to   its  impure  rites.      The 
money  was  then  laid  on  die  altar;   an  ob- 
lation nominally   for  the    goddess,   but  in 
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wetlilj  k  fea  tat  (ha  prieaw.  TheM  out  Ibllaw  ihi 
nges  ini  nalure,  deceni'v,  miil  religion,  teem  aclual  iua 
to  b«  referred  10  KriJ  forbiildeu  h*  Muses, 
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^0  How  inro!iij)iir«lil)r  suiwrior 
I  the  religions  of  (lie  sar- 
'.  Wliuau  ineslitDiiUegnod 
lixsionuf  Mnaet!  SiireiT, 
is  (vflleiu  sotue  Ihinga  Uie 

L  SD  iniiimieil   inlelligonre 

.miTiiiis  anil  nnqiieationsble 
ttatnna  of  &n  excvlldti'e  wtiich  we  look  fat 
In  vBJn  in  nuv  m\in  aorial  nr  religioux  poliij 
in  Il.t  itnrieuL  world.  Rvcii  die  most  nplen- 
dM  creiilions  of  citiliMlion,  snfh  as  'ifrew 
Bibylon,"  eouferred  on   liniuui  kinil  incom- 


^■npela 


gencrd  Implicidoni  oDI  inla 

■clual  mslancea.     Un  two  subjecls,  howwet, 
««  shttJi  tdd  ft  few  wonls  ;  — 

Babjlon  is  one  of  ihrpe  mntrps,  PlKBnick 
tnil  Kgjpt  being  Ilie  oUier  two,  which  m^ 
di'piile  Ihe  honour  of  diecoTpring  (he  most 
intporluit  of  dl  arts,  that  of  writing.  At  a 
very  eurly  perioil,  ilie  BabjlouiaoB  appear  to 
have  conleDted  tbeDiselves  wiih  a  nail  lot  ■ 
peu,  and  the  bare  rook  or  bntnt  bricka  for 
writing  maleritis.  Hence,  probablj,  iha 
peculiar  shape  of  letter  which  ia  siiU  seen 
■       '  of  Babylon  aiid  Persepolii  — 


;aofwi 


neifom 


atill  tno  little  i 


13  of  Jiid 


mntid  in  tbose  early  ageii  arriiinpli^li  for  man, 
waa  done  at  fiabylcin ;  for  tlie  cily.  if  not  the 
mollier,  wan  rertsitilr  the  seal  mirl  [he  crutre 
of  most  of  the  cliitisstion  of  tlie  ancient 
world.  Arch iiec lure,  painting,  Bciilplure  ; 
Ihe  art  of  numerical  ralciilation.  with  its  ap. 
plif  Btion  lo  llie  purpiwes  of  life  j  Ihe  «tndy 
of  the  heavenly  bmlies,  issuing  in  some  nc- 
quajntnnce  with  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
movements;  and,  above  all,  the  snienee  of 
letlfr*.  from  its  elementary  rudiinents  lo  a 
high  degree  of  eicellenre,  were  prafllieeil 
■nd  enctiiirageil  to  sncli  an  eilenl.  lliat,  under 
die  faTOuring  influences  of  ellmale,  soil,  and 
opportunily.  tlie  Baliylonians  seem  lo  have 


—  a  specita  of  writing  which  has  at  Icngih 
rewaided  the  uirredible  paiua  of  antiqnariini 
to  decipher  it*  chaimciera.wiih  soma  niggarf 
Buceeas.  lu  these  cLanctvn  we  see  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  writing ;  for  the;  ara 
partly  hieroglypliic,  partly  alphabetical. 

After  years  of  paiient  study,  the    leamed 
Gennan,  Clrotefend,  has  given  lo  the  world 


Hays    (,V 


a  of  ni 


far  a 


md  ni 


poasi 


■puliiaHacttH  KtiUrhrift,  INti ; 
ami  lifuaqt  lur  KriayUrutig  rfn-  BaMonit- 
ehn  K.UtTlirift.  ItflO),  hi  which  he  rrportt 
Ilie  process  he  has  pursued  in  Ids  investi- 
gations, and  the  results  to  which  thej  han 
hithcrtoled.  Thef<e  resulu  are  not  of  >  high 
impoiiouce.  The  inw-ripiious  written  in 
Ilie  arrow-headed  letters,  of  which  uuinerons 
aiKciijieus  Lave  been  collecied,  are  iu  either 
the  Persepolitou  or  the  Babylonian  charac- 
ter—die lallcr  differing  from  the  former 
ehieHy  in  being  more  ancient;  and  ara 
found,  I.  on  burnt  bricks,  11.  on  seals,  run- 
ning round  tlie  heads  of  «.  sovereign,  or.  III. on 
vases  or  cyliuilen  of  pottery  wore.  llie 
ensuing  CTtts  show,  1.  a  head  from  a  sea),  widi 
an  iuncriptiou  in  die  cimeiform  characier; 
II.  a  cylinder  ourulle<l.  The  autijeels  of 
the  inscription,  mj  for  as  yet  decypheml, 
""  """'"  "     our  stock  of  knowledge; 


ir,  however,  the  alpliabet  whirh 

, .  ,  of  prayer,  lias  made  out,  and  itie  tranalatioi 

which  wear  the  aj.pearauce  of  having  been  effecieil.  should  be  approval  and 

eharnia  or  aumleu.     The   impression  maile  by  fiiliirc  palaologisw,  morevalual 

17  a  spol  cut  in  mtngho  13  obviously  a  spe-  may    be    snlicipaled;    especiallv  1 

cies    of  printing:    acconliiigly,   Grotefend  attention  of  die  learned  world 'hs 

claims   (or   the   Babylonians    the    merit   of  late  strongly  directed   to  die  subji 

having  mvented  that  most  iiaeful  an,  ao  far  tongue  in  which  Ihese  inscriptions  i 

that  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  bricks  is,  it  appears,  die  Zend,  which  i>  1 

appear  to  have  been  impressed  by  1  stomp,  vidi  ilie  Ilindoo  Sanscrit of  a 


Grolefeud 

rouBrmeil 
ble  result* 

I.     Tba 
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■  diflferent  from  that  of  Oie  itescen* 
ibem,  of  which  we  may  take  Hebrew 
veaentatiye.  The  language,  however, 
ml  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  who  be- 
ft  the  Shemitic  family,  was  akin  io 
of  tongues  spoken  by  that  race,  and 
sly  related  to  the  eastern  Aramaic, 
t  eommonly  termed  Chaldee. 
vd  to  the  govemors  of  Babylon,  onr 
|t  is  Tery  imperfect  and  fragmeiuory. 
«e  know  of  the  city,  contrasted  with 

do  not  know,  may  serve  to  show 
I  it  the  importance  of  the  names  and 
oi  of  kings  and  dynasties,  with  de- 

batdes  and  conquests,  compared 
srmation,  whether  obtained  from  a 
Of  ruin  or  a  picmresque  pn)i>hccy, 
tg  the  culture,  condition,  usages, 
ttd  happiness  of  a  nation.  From 
mti  however,  which  is  found  in  Gen. 
tnidt  the  son  of  Cusli,  appears  to 
Mted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
been  its  first  soTercign.  In  tlie 
dk  (ziv.  0),  Amrapkel  is  cursorily 
id  ■•  king  of  Shinar.  After  a  very 
rvttlin  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (A.C. 
erodach-baladan,  the  son  of  Bala- 
g  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a 
nalo  Hezekiah,  for  he  had  heard 
dkiah  had  been  sick ;  when  tlie  Jew- 

Acknowledged  tlie  compliment  by 
th«  messengers  his  private  treasures, 
lay  which  led  Isaiah  to  predict  to 
ireh,  that  his  offspring  should  be 
away   into    captivity    to    Babylon. 

cantnry  later,  Jeremiah  and  Ha- 
ipeak  of  the  invasion  of  tlie  Babylo- 
lerthe  name  of  the  Chaldeans ;  and 
wdlmdntzzar  appears,  in  the  histori- 
M  (9  Kings  zxiv.  1,  »eq.  Jer.  xxvii. 
as  head  of  the  widely  extended  em- 
Babylon.  EvU-memdack  (2  Kings 
Jer.  lii.  31),  son  of  the  preceding, 
lentioned  as  King  of  Babylon  ;  and 
ikaztar  (Dan.  v.  I,  30),  the  Nabon- 
Beroaos,  the  line  of  Chaldsan  kings, 
ed:  he  perished  in  the  conquest  of 
by  die  Medo-Persians  (Dan.  ▼.  31), 
na  the  Median  took  the  kingdom. 
m  history  has  little  more  to  add. 
fe  maintained  that  Babylon,  as  well 
,  naa  originally  dependent  on  the 

empire, —  a  fact  which,  it  is  said, 
)  unsown  to  the  Hebrew  writers, 
I  aoqnaiuted  with  only  the  later  As- 
tonarchy.  The  Greeks  make  Baby- 
eat  of  diis  empire.     The  legendary 

ivho  was  a  priest  or  magian  in 
aboot  800,  A.C.  speaks  of  tlie  reign 
•a,  half  man,  half  fish,  in  allusion 

to  the  government  by  sea  and  by 
di  Babylon  exercised  at  a  very  early 
d  gires  an  account  of  a  flood  that 
a  imder  Xisuthrus,  which  may  have 
rigin  in  a  yery  unusual  overflow  of 
natesr-a  rifer  that,  from  the  and- 


den  melting  of  the  snows  in  Armenia,  is  very 
liable  to  sudden  inundations.  After  the  fall 
of  Sardunapalus,  the  governor  of  Babylon, 
Belesys,  founded  a  new  dynasty.  At  a  later 
period  we  reul  of  Nabonassar  (747,  A.C.) 
the  founder  of  a  new  era  for  the  East,  who 
was  either  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
or  prince  of  the  Chaldsans.  The  origin  of 
these  Chaldieans  lies  in  obscurity.  Some 
suppose  that  there  was  an  earlier  and  a  later 
incursion  of  a  tribe  so  called ;  that  the  for- 
mer, of  Shemitic  origin,  brought  to  Babylon 
the  culture  of  Egy])t;  tliat  the  latter,  origi- 
nally a  nomadic  tribe  in  Armenia,  came 
down  from  tlie  mountains,  and,  after  a  time 
becoming  masters  of  Babylon,  founded  a 
Chaldaeo-Babyloniau  empire.  The  Chal- 
d»ans  apx)ear  in  history  as  a  dominant  race, 
who  held  the  priesthood,  and  made  them- 
selves distinguished  for  their  astronomical 
knowledge  and  astrological  skill.  Their 
ruler  Nabopolassar,  and  his  yet  more  power- 
ful son  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  union  with 
Cyaxares,  overthrew  the  Assjrrian  empire. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar transplantetl  to  the  plains  of 
Shinar  the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  made  Sidon 
bend  before  him,  and  Tyre  feel  his  anger; 
he  pressed  forward  into  Egypt,  and  going 
westward  as  far  as  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(Gibraltar),  he  made  the  Nile  one  limit, 
while  the  Tigris  was  the  opposite  boundary 
of  his  vast  empire.  Among  his  followers, 
none  but  Nabounedus,  whom  Herodotus  calls 
Labyuetus,  deserves  mention,  mider  whose 
rule  the  all-conquering  Cyrus  put  a  period 
to  tlie  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  (^38,  A.C). 

Babylon  was  a  distinguished  commercial 
city.  Under  the  encouragements  which 
were  afforded  by  a  soil  so  prolific,  that  Q. 
Curtius  says  the  cattle  were  driven  firom  their 
pastures,  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
satiety  of  fatness;  favoured  by  a  position 
which  brought  into  union  the  rich  products 
of  the  East,  and  the  great  marts  of  the  West; 
and  aided  by  that  impulse  and  intense  inte- 
rest which  accompany  all  arts  in  the  fresh 
period  of  their  birth, — Babylon  takes  it  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  those  nations  which 
have  given  full  scope  to  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  the  commercial  principles.  Its 
inhabitants  were  specially  renowned  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  carpets ;  they  ex- 
celled in  making  perfames ;  they  carved  in 
wood ;  they  worked  in  precious  stones  ;  they 
made  engravings  which  have  beauty  in  the 
present  day,  independent  of  tlieir  antiquity. 
By  caravans  on  land,  and  by  ships  on  the 
sea,  they  conducted  an  immense  trade,  and 
were  *  a  city  of  merchants'  (Ezek.  xvii.  4; 
comp.  Is.  xllii.  14). 

These  great  and  wi<lely-extendcd  com- 
mercial dealings  poured  a  flood  of  riches  into 
the  country,  which,  even  when  reduced  to  the 
rank   of   a  province,    yielded    a   revenue 
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to  tlic  PersiiiD  klngii  Uiat  comprised  half 
their  iuct)me.  This  affluence  served  to  em- 
bellish the  nity,  aiid  make  its  uame  famous 
over  the  earth.  Hence  it  ia  thus  described 
in  the  Scriptures :  *  Babylon,  tlie  gh>ry  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chahlee  excel- 
lency.' But  wcidth  brought  pride,  hixnry, 
self-'forgetfuhiess,  and  guilty  ease  ;    and  so 

*  the  lady  of  kingdoms '  is  represented    as 

*  given  to  pleasure,  tliat  dwelleth  carelessly, 
and  sayeth  in  her  heart,  I  am,  tliere  is  none 
else  beside  me.'  Ruin  ensued:  *  She  sits  as 
a  widow  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  more 
a  throne  for  thee,  O  daughter  of  the 
Chaldtcans.'  So  must  fall  eveiy  structure 
that  rests  not  on  the  broad  foundations  of 
public  morality  and  individual  religion. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  indeed  substantial 
realities,  and  the  kingdom  tliat  has  them 
for  its  strengtli  is  far  more  seciutj  tlian 
Home  with  its  mighty  armies  and  martial  em- 
pire. Yet  Babylon  is  not  the  only  commer- 
cial state  that  rose  to  the  highest  8X)leudour, 
and  simk  into  poverty  and  desolation.  Let 
England  learn  a  lesson,  and  bewjire. 

BACA  (H.) — This  is  a  Hebrew  word  in 
English  letters,  retained  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  0,  as  a 
proper  name.  The  original  term  is  tran- 
slated in  tlie  other  places  where  it  occurs 
(2  Sam.  v.  23,  21.     1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15) 

*  mulberry  trees.'  Some  have  thought  the 
balsam  tree  was  intended;  others  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  pear.  Ewald  thus  renders  the 
passage  in  the  Psalms:  — 

*  Happy  the  men,  full  of  strength  In  thee, 
"Who  gladly  think  of  travelling  to  Zion  ; 

Who,  passing  through  the  Balsam  VvUley, 
Bloke  It  into  a  fouutain.' 

The  original,  literally  rendered,  is  *the  valley 
of  the  Baca,'  whatever  tree  may  be  intended ; 
and  the  meaning  is,  that  men  of  God,  in 
passing  over  dry  and  desert  s])ots,  such  for 
instance  as,  tliose  where  the  Baca  tree  grew, 
make  them  spiritually  sources  of  religious 
refreshment.  The  Psalm,  written  probably 
during  the  captivity,  celebrates  tlie  happi- 
ness of  the  period  when  the  tribes,  at  Uie 
great  annual  festivals,  went  up  from  ail  parts 
of  the  land  to  the  metropolis. 

BADGERS'  SKINS  is  the  translation 
given  in  the  common  version  of  the  Hebrew 
word  7V/A^Aa«^,  which  represents  some  object 
used  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuoxy,  and 
apecificolly  a  covering  with  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  to  be  covered.  See  Exod.  xxv.  5 ; 
zxvi.  14;  XXXV.  7.  Some  have  held  that  the 
original  word  signified  a  colour, — purple; 
some,  that  it  meant  on  animal's  skin.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  seals'  skins  are 
intended.  Seals  abounded  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  their  skins  were  employed  for  coverings. 

BAG  (T.)  is  the  English  representative 
of  three  Hebrew  and  two  Greek  words,  that 
agree  in  the  general  idea  which  we  attach  to 
tlie  term.  Sometimes  a  larger,  sometimes 
M  amaller,  article  is  intended,  but  generally 


a  receptacle  for  objects  of  greater  or  less 
value.  1 1  must  have  been  a  bag  of  the  lar- 
ger size  in  which  tlie  Hebrews  used  to  keep 
their  weight.^ ;  as  in  Deutxxv.l3, '  Thou  shalt 
not  have  in  thy  bog  divers  weights,  a  great 
and  a  small'  (Prov.  xvi.  11.  Mieah  vi.  11). 
Scarcely  of  less  dimensions  were  die  bags 
tliat  wore  used  for  treasuring  up  gold  and 
silver  (Is.  xlvi.  0).  Purses  were  the  small- 
est bogs  (Prov.  i.  14),  which  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  easily  drawn  together,  and 
so  closed  and  sealed  (Gen.  xlii.  35  .  Job  xiv. 
17).  When  thus  filled  and  secured,  a  bag 
formed  a  purse  (2  Kings  v.  23)  ;  and,  the 
container  being  put  for  the  thing  contained, 
a  purse  came  in  the  East  to  signify  a  present 
or  a  sum  of  money,  as  with  us ;  but,  pro- 
ceeding beyond  our  usages,  a  purse  thus 
bound  and  authenticated,  denoted  a  certain 
fixed  sum,  as  which  it  passed  current  in  the 
business  of  life.  Nor  has  this  usage  ceased 
in  the  present  day.  The  original  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  New  Testament,  and  rendered 
*bag'  and  'purse,'  have  an  equally  compre- 
hensive meaning  with  the  Hebrew  words  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  (Luke  x.  4  ;  xii. 
33;  xxii.  35,  30.  John  xii.  0;  xiii.  29). 
From  the  two  last  passages,  it  appears  that 
our  Lord  and  his  small  band  of  disciples 
were  wont  to  carry  with  them  some  pro- 
vision for  Uieir  daily  wants,  out  of  which 
gratuities  were  given  to  the  poor.  The  bag 
which  Judas  bore  for  tliese  purposes  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  case  or  box;  as  the 
original  word  denotes  a  small  receptacle  for 
a  musical  instrument,  a  flute  cover  or  pre- 
B€r\er, 

BAKING  (T.  to  dry  by  heat).  —  Among 
tlie  proofs  that  the  patriarchal  age  stood  at 
an  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation, is  the  fact,  that  we  find  domestic 
offices,  such  for  instance  as  baking,  in  the 
hands  of  females  (Gen.xviii.  6).  The  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  Sarah,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Abraham,  prepares  her  obviously 
unleavened  cakes  (comp.Gen.xix.  8)  of  fine 
meal,  baking  them  on  the  hearth  or  ashes, 
is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  present  day. 
The  servant  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mahomet, 
*  our  camel  driver,  this  evening  made  some 
bread.  He  kneaded  the  dough  in  a  leathern 
napkin,  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  salt  with 
it,  made  a  flat  round  cake  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  baked  it  on  dried  camel's 
dung.  It  was  very  good.'  The  instance  of 
Sarah's  preparing  food  for  her  angelic  visi- 
tors refers  to  a  period  of  primitive  simpli- 
city, when,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank  took  a  personal  part  in 
domestic  duties.  WTien,  however,  the 
Hebrews  were  settled  in  Canaan,  and  began 
to  afiect  outward  refinements,  tlie  office  of 
baking,  with  other  processes  of  cooking, 
was  devolved,  at  least  in  princely  establish- 
ments, on  female  servants  (1  Sara.  viii.  13). 
Still  females  in  the  highest  rank  did  not 
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disdain  to  prepare  delicacies,  at  least  for  purposes,  the  bread  was  in  the  form  of  thin 

relatires  (2  Bam.   xiii.  6 — 8;    comp.   Jer.  cakes,  not  of  large  size,  which  for  eating 

m.  18).     In  later  periods,  baking  became  a  were  not  cut,  but  broken  (Matt  xxvi.  20)  : 

trade ;  and  we  read   of  *  bakers '  (Hos.  vii.  oil  or   honey   was   mixed  witli   the   bread 

4,  (5).      In  this  passage,  evidence  will  be  (Exod.  xvl.  31.     £zek.  xri.  13).      Some- 

fioaud,  that  the  usages  observed  in  baking  times   baking   was    performed    on    heated 

in  large  cities  were  not  dissimilar  to  what  stones,  or  metal  plates,  or  suspended  over 

thej  are  now.     Leavened  bread  is  obviously  heated  coals   (I  Kings  xix.  G).     A  jar  was 

spoken  of.     In  Jerusalem   there  were   not  also  heated,  and  the  duugh  spread  over  it 

only   bakers,  but  a  'bakers'    street'    (Jer.  on  the  outside  to  be  baked.     For  fuel,  straw, 

zxxrii.  21),  which  is  spoken  of,  so  as  to  dried  grass,  reeds,  and  cow  and  camel  dung, 

give  the  idea  that  the  place  derived  its  name  were  used.     (Comp.  Kzek.  iv.  12). 
from  being  filled  with  bakers'  shops ;  as  at         Bobiuson  thus  describes  one  method  of 

the  present  day,  in  the  East,  persons  who  making  bread,  now  practised  by  the  Arabs: 

carry  on  the  same  business  are  found  to  *  While  we  rested,  our  Arabs  took  the  oppor- 

herd  together.     Nothing  can  more  clearly  tunity  of  preparing  a  warm  breakfast     They 

evidence  the  early  progress  made  in  civi-  had  brought  with  them  some  flour,  or  rather 

ligation  by  the  Egyptians,  than  tlie  condition  meal  of  wheat  and  barley  filled  with  cliafT; 

of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  as  found  among  of  which   they  now  kneaded   a  round  flat 

them  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.     The  cake  of  some  thickness.     This  they  threw 

trade  of  baking,  which  is  mentioned  in  con-  into  the  ashes  and  coals  of  a  fire  they  had 

nection  with  the  Israelites  only  in  their  later  kindled  ;  and,  after  a  due  time,  brought  out 

books,  is  ascribed  even  in  Genesis  to  the  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  black  on  the  outside  as 

Egyptians.      Joseph    there   found   cooking  the  coals  themselves,  and  not  much  whiter 

practised  as  an  art  in  the  hands  of  profes-  witliin.      After  breaking  it  up  small  in  a 

sional  cooks,  with  subdivision  of  labour,  so  dish  while  still  warm,  they  mixed  with  it 

as  to  make  baking  a  separate  branch.     The  some  of  tlie  butter    tiiey  had  stolen,  and 

bakers,  too,  were  a  sort  of  corporation,  with  thus  made  their  meal.     Such  is  the  manner 

chief  men  and  ordinary  men ;  and  in   such  of  life  among  these  sons  of  the  deserts ; 

honour  was  the  profession,  that  the  *  chief  though  the  butter  was  a  luxury  by  no  means 

baker '  held  rank  among  the  great  ofScers  of  common.     On  their  journeys,  coarse  black 

Pharaoh's    household  (Gen.  xl.  1,  2,  20).  unleavened   bread  is  the   Bedouin's   usual 

If  France   may  lay  claim  to  eminence  in  fare'  (ii.  407). 

civilisation,  or  rank  and  riches,  in  our  own         The  same  writer  thus  speaks  of  a  caravan 

country,   this  regard  to  the  duties    of  the  carrying  wheat  from  Nablous  to  Bethlehem : 

kitchen,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  table,  '  The  men  were  baking  a  large  round  flat 

must  be   held  as  an  indication  of  a  state  cake  of  bread  on  the  embers  of  a  'fire  of 

of  socie^  far  removed  in  advance  from  the  camel's   and   cow's   dung.     Taking  it   out 

simple  life  led  by  the  nomads  of  Palestine,  when  done,  they  brushed  ofi*  the  ashes,  and 

The  use  of  leaven  may  also  be  accounted  a  divided  it  among  the  party,  offering  us  also 

sign  of  a  settled  and  civilised  mode  of  exis-  a  portion.     I  tasted  it,  and  foimd  it  quite  as 

tence.     Anciently,  as  now,  those  who  led  a  good  as  the  common  bread  of  the  country. 

wandering  life  had  no   leisure  or  oppor-  They  had  no  other  provisions' (iii.  70). 
tunity  for  leavening  their  bread,  which  they         The  mode  of  baking  bread  practised  on 

cooked  at  and  for   the   moment  of  want  the  moimtains  of  Lebanon  is  simple  and 

Hence  the  Israelites,  in  their  haste  to  escape  expeditious.     They  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground, 

out  of  Pharaoh's  hands,  *  baked  unleavened  which  tliey  line  with  a  tliirk  coat  of  plaster, 

cakes  of  the  dough  which  tbey  brought  forth  leaving  the  cavity  in  shape  and  size  like  a 

out  of  Egypt ;  for  it  was  not  leavened,  be-  large  cooking  pot,  a  little  bulging  in  the 

canse  they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  middle.     When  the  plaster  is  dry,  a  fire  is 

eoold  not  tarry,  neither  had  they  prepared  lighted  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  fed 

themselves  any   victual '    (Exod.   xii.   30 ;  with  small  sticks   till  the   sides   are   well 

comp. 83,  34).    Butduring their  tranquil  re-  heated;  the  flames  are  tlien  suffered  to  go 

sidenee  in  Egypt,  as  afterwards  in  Palestine,  down,  having  a  mass  of  live  coals  in  the 

leavened   bread  was   ordinarily  used.      In  bottom.     Meanwhile,  the  dough  has  been 

Exod.  viiL  3 ;  xii.  31,  the  original  wonl  ren-  prepared  and  divided  into  portions  of  a  con- 

dered  kneadmg-trought  (similar  in  sound  as  venient  size,  which  are  pressed  out  on  a  board 

well  as  meaning  to  the  German  Sa\ierifig)  till  they  are  as  large  as  a  common  plate,  and 

denotes  properly  leaven  troughs,  or  trouglis  about  as  thick  as  the  back  of  a  stout  car\'ing 

for  making  leavened  bread.     Both  the  form  knife.     These  soft  disks  are  taken  up  on  a 

of  the  bread,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  pad,  and  struck  against  the  middle  of  the 

it,  Taried  among  the  Hebrews  at  different  simple  oven,  where   they  adhere,   and  are 

periods.      The  passage   in  Hosea,  already  baked  in  about  a  minute.     They  are  then 

referred   to,  shows   that  at  a  later  period  witlidrawn,  and  others  put  in  their  places 

large  ovens  were  employed,  and  loaves  were  with  great  rapidity.    There  axe  w^^^V^  ^«< 

made.     Earlier,  however,  and  for  sacred  veral  women  engaged  aXiiie  EMEQft\Am<&iX)Q'<^Ni 
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the  tannoor  or  oven ;  and,  being  remarkably  gers  of  Mesopotamia,  —  of  the  city  of  Pethor, 

expert  in  tlie  business,  Uiey  require  but  very  wbicb,  from  its  name,  appears  to  bave  been 

abort  notice  to  prepare  bread  enough  for  a  noted  for  its  oracle.     When  the  Israelites 

meal.  had  with  difficulty,  but  much  renown,  won 

The  oven,  as  well  as  the  process  of  baking,  their  way  to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  the 
in  the  villages  of  Persia,  at  the  present  Moabites  became  alarmed  for  their  own 
time,  resembles  those  of  which  we  have  just  safety ;  and  Balak,  their  king,  took  every 
spoken.  This  oven  consists  of  a  circular  means  to  witlistand  the  advancing  enemy, 
bole  in  the  earth  about  three  feet  deep,  and  Arms,  however,  failed — enchantments  might 
perhaps  two  in  width  at  the  top  and  three  prevail.  The  belief  was  current  Uiat  the 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  iiue  entering  it  at  the  imprecations  of  Uie  Chaldsean  magi  were 
bottom  to  convey  air  to  the  fire.  This  hole  omnipotent.  Now,  there  was  one  whose 
is  internally  coated  with  clay,  which  soon  reputation  was  very  great  It  is  true  he 
hardens  into  tile.  The  bread  is  drawn  out  lived  at  a  great  distance,  but  tlie  necessity 
into  cakes  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  eight  was  urgent.  Balak,  therefore,  despatched 
or  ten  inches  wide,  and  of  scarcely  the  messengers,  with  a  suitable  present,  iu  order 
thickness  of  a  common  dining  plate.  It  to  bring  tlie  potent  enchanter.  On  their 
aasumes  this  shape  almost  in  a  moment  by  reaching  the  abode  of  Balaam,  they  make 
the  wonderful  tact  of  the  matron,  who  sim-  the  wishes  of  their  master  known.  The 
ply  tosses  a  piece  of  dough  rapidly  from  magian  well  knew  that  the  resources  of  his 
hand  to  hand.  Thus  drawn  out  like  a  own  divinities  were  insufficient  to  bring  a 
membrane,  it  is  laid  upon  a  cushion  ;  and  curse  on  those  whom  the  God  of  Israel  had 
fttuck  upon  the  side  of  the  oven,  where  it  blessed ;  but,  if  he  could  prevail  on  Jeho- 
attaches  and  crisps  in  a  few  seconds,  and  vah  himself  to  curse  the  Hebrews,  then  they 
anotlier,  as  quickly  made  ready,  succeeds  would  be  cursed  indeed.  The  false  pro- 
to  the  same  place.  Bread  in  the  cities  dif-  phct,  misled  by  vain  notions,  applies  to 
fers  from  this,  only  in  being  made  of  flour  Jehovah,  who  forbids  Balaam  to  do  the 
more  finely  sifted,  and  iu  cakes  perhaps  bidding  of  the  Moabites.  Another  invita- 
twice  as  thick,  which  are  baked  on  the  hot-  tion  follows,  supported  by  more  splendid 
tom  of  larger  ovens  paved  with  pebbles,  presents  and  the  amplest  promises;  when 
The  thin  bread  soon  dries,  and  may  long  Balaam  is  permitted  to  accompany  the  mes- 
be  preserved.  Except  in^  case  of  journeys,  sengers,  but  is  strictly  informed  that  he  is 
however,  it  is  usually  baked  every  day,  and  to  do  and  say  only  that  which  is  well 
eaten  fresh.  And  the  thicker  species  very  pleasing  to  God.  Having,  however,  thus 
soon  becomes  heavy  and  unpalatable,  far,  as  he  thought,  prevailed,  this  worship- 
Bread  is  always  leavened  in  Persia  by  a  perof  Baal  proceeded  on  his  journey,  hoping, 
small  piece  of  dough,  preserved  from  day  to  by  means  of  the  resources  of  his  own  skill 
day.  The  oven  of  the  peasants  serves  also  in  enchantment  (Numb.  xxiv.  1),  as  well  as 
the  important  purpose  of  warming  their  by  his  urgency  with  Jehovah,  to  succeed  in 
houses  in  winter.  To  do  this  the  more  accomplishing  the  task  for  which  he  had 
effectually,  it  is  converted  into  a  tandoor,  been  bo  well  paid.  And  now  comes  the 
by  laying  a  flat  stone,  or  a  large  earthen  trial.  Arriving  in  the  mountainous  regions 
cover  made  for  the  purpose,  upon  the  top,  where  the  Moab  nation  and  the  Israelites 
placing  over  it  a  frame,  resembling  a  tii-  were  found,  he  chooses  for  his  purpose  a 
ble  four  or  six  feet  square,  and  perhaps  high  place,  which  had  long  been  venerated  as 
a  foot  high,  and  covering  the  whole  witli  a  sacred  to  Baal.  There,  in  observance  of  the 
large  quilt  ih&t  extends  to  the  earth  on  the  superstitious  reverence  paid  to  the  number 
sides.  The  oven  is  heated  only  once  a  day  sevenf  he  causes  seven  altars  to  be  erected, 
for  baking  and  cooking.  But  the  hole  in  and  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams  to  be  pre- 
the  roof  being  closed  after  the  smoke  passes  pared ;  one  ram  and  one  ox  for  each  altar, 
out,  and  the  warmth  retained  in  the  oveu  in  The  idolatrous  rites  being  thus  performed, 
the  manner  described,  a  single  fire  is  made  he  hopes  to  be  permitted  to  gratify  his  pay- 
to  suffice  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  master,  by  uttering  imprecations  on  the 
family,  or  rather  the  household,  consisting  armies  of  Israel.  He  opens  his  lips  to 
of  three,  four,  or  five  generations,  as  the  curse,  but  utters  a  blessing.  The  spot  was 
case  may  be,  and  commonly  not  less  than  probably  inauspicious,  or  the  prophet  may 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  more  individuals,  encom-  have  been  terrified  by  seeing  the  vast  num- 
pass  the  tandoor  with  their  feet  under  the  bers  of  the  Hebrews.  Another  height  is 
quilt;  and,  at  night,  spread  their  couches  therefore  ascended,  where  only  the  skirts  of 
around  it,  and  form  a  circle,  by  placing  tlieir  the  army  could  be  beheld  (Numb,  xxiii.  13). 
feet  near  the  fire,  while  their  heads  radiate  The  same  rites  are  performed,  but  —  to  Uie 
from  it,  and  thus  they  socially  sleep.  discomfiture  of  the  idolaters  —  with  no  more 

BALAAM  (H.  one  who  wishes  ill  to  others,  favourable  result.    Balaam  despairs  of  sue- 

A.M.  3041;  A.C.  1607 ;  V.  U5I),  a  name  cess,  and  declares, — 
which  the  Hebrews  may  have  given  to  the  i  g^^^y  ^q  enchantment  against  Jacob, 

son  ofBeor, — one  of  the  magi  or  astrolo-  Neither  any  divination  a^inst  Israel.' 
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Ralak  is  tlanned.  At  any  rate,  if  tbc  vise 
man  could  not  corse,  he  would  withhold  his 
blejising:  — 'Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor 
bless  them  at  all'  (Numb,  xxiii.  25).  Ba- 
laam is  at  length  fiilly  conscious  of  being 
under  the  hand  of  a  superior  power,  and 
answers,  *Told  I  not  thee — all  that  Jeho- 
Tah  speaketh,  that  must  I  do  ?'  But  Balak 
still  perseveres: — *  Come,  I  pray  thee,  I  will 
bring  thee  unto  another  place ;  peradveu- 
tnre  it  will  please  God  that  thou  mayest 
curse  me  them  from  thence'  (ver.  27).  The 
trial  is  made.  Again  are  the  seven  altars 
and  fonrteen  animals  got  ready.  But  cer- 
tain mysterious  enchantments  employed  in 
the  former  efforts  are  now  superseded  by 
another  resource.  The  priest  of  Baal  turns 
his  face  towards  the  east,  where  his  sun- 
god  is  wont  to  make  his  daily  rise,  and 
where  is  his  ethereal  palace.  With  a  hand 
outstretched,  and  eyes  looking  intently  to- 
wards his  own  home  and  the  home  of  Baal, 
the  seer  strains  his  faculties  to  find  the 
wished-for  imprecation;  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  comes  upon  him,  and  he  can  utter  no 
words  bot  those  of  blessing  and  gratulation. 
The  Moabite  monarch,  thus  thrice  disap- 
pointed, knows  no  bounds  to  his  yexation 
and  wradi.  He  bids  Balaam  flee  home- 
wards.  Before  the  enchanter  returns,  how- 
erer,  he  determines  to  make  another  and  a 
different  appeal.  He  had  been  unable  to 
prerail  with  God ;  he  was  full  of  hope  to  be 
able  to  prerail  with  man.  Aided  by  his 
soperstitions,  he  has  recourse  to  lascivious- 
ness,  by  the  fascinations  of  which  he  se- 
duces the  people  from  tlie  worship  of  Jeho- 
Tah,  and  so,  bat  too  effectually,  brings  the 
hesTiest  curses  upon  them.  Having  thus 
in  some  measure  accomplished  his  merce- 
nary and  diabolical  task,  he  proceeds  to 
return  home ;  but,  meanwhile,  an  avenging 
arm  was  raised  in  the  Hebrew  camp,  which 
overtook  and  slew  him  (Numb.  zxiv.  25 ; 
xxxi.  8). 

This  view,  which,  though  it  varies  con- 
siderably from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
taken,  appears  to  us  to  come  naturally  out 
of  the  scriptural  narratives,  leaves,  we  think, 
no  part  unexplained  and  no  difficulty  un- 
solved, save  one,  in  this  much-debated  trans- 
action. That  exception  is  in  the  accoimt 
given  in  the  passage  found  in  Numb.  xxii. 
22 — 3d,  which  tells  of  the  appearance  of  an 
angel  to  Balaam  while  on  his  way  to  Balak, 
and  of  the  speaking  of  the  ass  on  which  he 
rode.  These  verses,  however,  appear  to  us 
to  be  an  interpolation.  They  are  from  a 
later  hand  &an  that  which  wrote  the  sub- 
stanee  of  the  narrative.  They  breathe  a 
spirit  of  less  simplicity.  They  have  a  more 
modem  air.  Nor  are  they  necessary  to  the 
sequence  of  the  history:  on  the  contrary, 
they  interrupt  it  The  narrative,  down  to 
the  twenty-first  verse,  supposes  that  God 
had  given  Balaam  leave  to  go,  restricting 


him  only  in  regard  to  tlie  nature  of  his  de- 
clarations. These  verses  ore  constructed 
on  the  supposition  that  no  such  leave  had 
been  given :  they  thus  begin,  —  *  And  God's 
anger  was  kindled  because  he  went.'  At 
what  period  this  addition  was  made  we  pos- 
sess no  means  of  determining;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  referred  to  in  2  Peter  ii. 
15,  10 ;  but  the  epistle  itself  wants  confir- 
mation. 

Balaam  presents  on  extraordinary  and 
very  striking  instance  of  a  man  swayed  al- 
ternately by  two  antagonist  powers;  avidity 
on  the  one  side  —  the  intense  love  of  filthy 
lucre;  and  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  divine  Spirit  on  the  other.  The  law  in 
his  members  bids  him  curse  —  the  Spirit 
of  God  will  let  his  lips  move  only  to  bless. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  him  had  he  yielded 
his  heart,  as  he  was  impelled  to  yield  his 
tongue,  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  God ; 
and  so  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  passive  instru- 
ment, he  had  become  the  regenerated  and 
rejoicing  recipient  of  the  divine  grace.  But 
his,  alas !  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  one 
who  delivered  God's  messages  of  mercy  to 
his  fellow-men  may  prove  a  castaway  himself 
(1  Cor.  ix.  27). 

The  prophecies  which  are  ascribed  to 
Balaam  are  of  a  high  poetical  character,  and 
possess  great  literary  excellence.  The  exact 
condition  in  which  we  find  them  could  not 
have  been  their  earliest  form,  since  Balaam's 
native  tongue  was  not  Hebrew.  They  dis- 
play, however,  the  force,  vividness,  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  originals,  and  are 
doubtless  the  simple  though  artistic  utter- 
ances of  the  great  realities  to  which  they 
refer. 

BALANCE.— This  English  word  is  a 
mis-spelt  form  of  tlie  Latin  bilanXf  which 
denotes  a  pair  ofscaUs ;  signifying,  literally, 
a  cloubU  plate  f  suspended,  that  is,  from  a 
cross  beam.  Whence  we  may  learn,  that 
the  ordinary  pair  of  scales  is  the  most 
ancient  form  of  the  balance,  as  indeed  rea- 
son would  suggest ;  for  a  rod  placed  hori- 
zontally on  another  set  up  perpendicularly, 
ofiers  a  mode  of  taking  weights  as  simple 
as  it  is  obvious  and  easy.  The  same  idea 
is  preserved  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  name 
for  balance,  which,  being  in  the  dual  form, 
denotes  a  pair  of  weights  (Lev.  xix.  30. 
Job  vi.  2).  As  the  scales  ought  thus  to  be 
exactly  *  a  pair,* — that  is,  of  equal  weight, — 
fr^ud  might  easily  be  committed  by  addition 
or  subtraction :  hence  we  read  of  '  balances 
of  deceit'  (Hosea  xii.  7.  Micah  vi.  11). 
From  Amos  viii.  5,  it  appears  to  have 
been  customary  to  operate  on  the  weights 
as  well  as  on  the  scales,  — '  making  the 
cphah  small  and  the  shekel  great,  and  falsi- 
fying the  balances  by  deceit.'  From  the 
referenres  the  reader  will  see  that  it  was  in 
the  derliue  of  the  .Tewish  eUte  th«X  \k^>M. 
iniquities  prevailed.    ¥oi  One  moi<^  ^fi\v^%Mt 
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operations,  required  in  weighing  small  por- 
tions of  precious  articles,  the  Hebrews  had 
a  different  balance  from  that  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made ;  the  nature  and  use  of 
which  are  indicated  in  the  root-meaning 
of  the  name,  which  is,  to  vibrate ;  thus  de- 
noting the  tremulous  vibrations  of  a  finely 


poised  and  nicely  adjusted  balance.  The 
cut  which  we  subjoin  from  Egyptian  art 
shows  a  very  simple  kind  of  balance :  the 
scales  are  literally  a  pair  of  weights ;  that 
is,  evidently  two  bags  of  money,  of  which 
one  is  of  course  the  standard.  A  8crib« 
stands  by  to  make  a  record  of  the  value. 


BALSAM,  contracted  into  balm,  is  a  word 
imitated  from  the  Hebrew  Bah-sahmj  the 
Aramaic  form  of  which  inserts  an  I  between 
the  two  syllables,  thus  making  our  <  balsam.' 
The  term  denotes  a  tree  producing  a  vary 
•weet,  odoriferous,  transparent,  medicinal 
resin,  denominated  in  Hebrew  Tzoree,  This 
is  in  substance  all  that  we  venture  to  affirm 
respecting  the  tree  and  its  product,  after 
all  the  learned  labour  that  has  been  spent 
on  the  point  The  difficulties  which  beset 
the  subject  may  have  arisen  from  the  an- 
cients designating  by  the  name  here  men- 
tioned several  aromatic  shrubs  and  sweet 
spices,  in  consequence  of  the  high  value  at 
which  the  true  balsam  stood.  Many  words 
have  also  been  spent  to  little  purpose,  in 
attempting  to  ascertain  whether  the  genuine 
balsam  is  indigenous  in  Palestine.  If 
South-eastern^  Arabia  was  its  native  country, 
it  appears  to  have  grown  in  Judea  at  a  very 
early  period.  Thus  tlie  production  of  balm 
in  GUead  (on  the  east  of  the  Jordan)  was, 
when  Joseph  was  a  youth  (cir.  1780,  A.C. ),  so 
great,  that  merchants  traded  in  it  with  otlier 
spices,  carrying  t^em  down  into  Egypt, 
which  was  then  the  great  mart  for  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  demands  for  aro- 
matics  made  by  the  embalmers  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25).  Gilead  long  continued  famous 
for  producing  balsam :  hence  the  inquiry 
of  the  prophet,  —  *Is  there  no  balm  in 
Oilead?  no  physician  there?' — words  which 
show  in  what  high  repute  the  curative  qua- 
lities of  balsam  were  held,  and  give  reason 
to  conclude  that  medical  men  fixed  them- 
selves in  that  territory  in  consequence  of 
its  abounding  in  the  plant  (Jer.  viii.  22 ; 
zlvi.  11).  Jericho  was  also  celebrated  for 
producing  balsam,  a  tax  on  which  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  source  of  reve- 
nue over  which  Zoccheus  presided  (Luke 
xix.  2).  Ancient  writers  agree  in  ascribing 
distinguished  qualities  and  a  very  high 
▼alue  to  this  perfimie.  Justin,  who  makes 
tile  TJcinity  of  Jericho  the  sole  spot  where 


it  was  produced,  goes  to  the  length  of  re- 
presenting the  balsam  as  the  source  of 
national  wealth  to  the  Jews.  Josephns,  who 
doubtless  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tree, 
says  it  grew  at  Jericho,  and  describes  its 
product  as  '  an  ointment  of  all  the  most 
precious;  which,  on  an  incision  made  in 
the  wood  with  a  sharp  stone,  distils  out 
thence '  (Antiq.  xiv.  4,  1).  He  also  reports 
it  as  the  current  belief,  that  the  plant  was 
brought  from  the  East,  and  presented  to 
Solomon  by  the  queen  of  Sheba.  The 
'  balsam  of  Mecca '  is  in  great  repute  in  Pa- 
lestine at  the  present  day,  being  accounted 
an  antidote  for  all  distempers.  The  Arabs, 
in  the  Holy  Land,  prepare  an  oil  out  of  the 
kernel  of  the  Sakkum  fruit,  which  they 
term  balsam.  This  is  the  so-called  oil  of 
Jericho,  or  Zaccheus-oil,  which  is  highly 
prized  as  a  medicine  by  pilgrims  and  the 
Arabs. 

BANNER.  —  Wherever  large  bodies  of 
men  are  congregated  together  for  a  common 
purpose,  some  signs  of  distinction  are  neces- 
sary, if  not  for  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline, yet  for  the  uccomplishment  of  tlieir 
object.  Ensigns,  banners,  or  standards, 
must,  in  consequence,  have  been  employed 
by  the  Hebrews  soon  after  their  liberation 
from  Egyptian  bondage.  Accordingly,  such 
means  of  distinction  were  in  common  use  in 
the  wanderings  over  the  desert.  In  Numb, 
i.  52 ;  ii.  2,  &r.  we  find  tliat  each  of  the 
twelve  tribes  had  its  own  banner  or  stan- 
dard, round  which  all  who  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe  were  to  rally,  and  by  the  guidance 
of  which  tliey  were  to  march.  (Comp.  Isa-  xi. 
10;  xlix.  22).  War,  especially,  necessitates 
the  use  of  ensigns ;  and  for  this  nnwortliy 
purpose  standards  were  employed  among  the 
Israelites  (Jer.  iv.  C,  21),  as  also  in  token 
of  victory  (Jer.  1.  2.    Cant.  vi.  4). 

What  the  Hebrew  standards  were,  or  what 
they  bore  upon  them,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty,  though,  if  we  set  much  \alu« 
on  the  statements  of  the  Rabbins  in  regard 
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K>  the  question,  we  could  easily  furnish 
many  details.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words 
which  are  translated  variously,  hanner^  <i^, 
etuign,  tail  (Isa.  xzxiii.  23 ),  standard.  Both 
these  terms  are  derived  from  words  wliose 
root-meaning  is  *  to  shine,'  *  to  glitter.' 
Whence  it  wonld  appear  that  some  metal, 
probably  brass,  was  employed  at  first  for 
standards,  as  undoubtedly  it  was  among 
other  ancient  nations.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  some  species  of  coloured  cloth 
fieems  to  have  come  into  use,  so  forming 
banners  (in  the  present  sense  of  tiie  word), 
*  flags,*  and  *  colours ; '  an  inference  which  we 
(letluce  from  one  of  these  two  words  being 
employed  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  23  (comp.  £zek. 
xxvii.  7  ),  to  denote  the  sail  of  a  sliip. 

We  may  also  arrive  at  a  probable  conjec- 
ture respecting  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  Hebrew  standards.  If  the  ensigns  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  all  of  brass,  how  were 
they  known  from  each  other?  The  employ- 
ment  of  different  colours  seems  the  most 
obvious  expedient.  But  tbe  diversities  thus 
gained  would  not  be  sufficiently  marked  and 
decided  for  the  purpose.  Forms  would  be 
far  better,  as  admitting  of  the  greatest  contra- 
riety. But  what  forms  ?  This  seems  to  have 
been  decided  by  the  highest  authority  known 
among  a  nomad  people, — their  chief  or 
emir ;  for  Jacob,  in  his  dying  blessing,  as- 
signed the  characteristics  of  the  several  tribes , 
thus  determining  as  their  coat  of  arms,  so 
the  figure  of  their  standards, — ^Judah  is  a 
lion's  whelp;'  *Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens ; '  *  Dan 
shall  be  a  serpent ;'  *Napthali  is  a  hind  let 
loose;'  'Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough'  (Gen. 
xlix.).    Nor  are  these  tokens  taken  at  ran- 


BAPTISM  (O.  difrpmif).  —  Tlie  use  of 
water  in  religious  observances  has  been 
explained  under  the  article  Ablution.  This 
use  prevailed  generally  among  ancient  and 
especially  oriental  nations,  who  practised 
washings  and  lustrations  of  various  kinds. 
Tertollian  states  that,  in  Egypt,  disciples 
were  initiated  into  the  religion  of  Isis  and 
of  Mithnt  by  means  of  washing,  and  that 
the  gods  themselves  were  subjected  to  ablu- 
tion.   •  They  everywhere  ahsaJve  bj  water, 


dom :  they  are  in  each  case  emblematical  of 
some  historical  or  personal  peculiarity.  And 
it  is  scarcely  credible,  that,  when  so  obvious 
and  so  suitable  a  resource  as  this  was  at 
hand,  Moses  should  have  adopted  the  en- 
signs of  his  people  as  chance  might  offer, 
or  caprice  dictate.  Certainly  these  distinc- 
tive tokens  were  not  soon  lost  from  memorj'. 
To  them  the  Saviour  himself  owes  two  of 
his  appellations,  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb. 

The  benediction,  whence  we  derive  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Hebrews,  was  pronounced 
in  Egypt ;  and  here  Moses  would  find  him- 
self only  confirmed  in  adopting  the  symboli- 
cal ensigns  suggested  by  tlie  dying  patriarch. 
In  Eg>'pt  each  battalion  and  each  company 
had  its  particular  standard,  which  represen- 
ted a  sacred  subject, — a  king's  name,  a  sacred 
boat,  a  sacred  animal,  or  some  emblematical 
device;  the  objects  cliosen  being  such  as  were 
regarded  by  tlie  troops  with  a  superstitious 
feeling  of  respect,  in  order  to  afford  aid  in 
rousing  and  sustaining  their  courage ;  nor  are 
instances  wanting,  in  Roman  history,  of  the 
wonderful  effect  produced  in  rallying  a 
discomfited  host,  by  a  timely  display  of  the 
sacred  standards  of  the  army.  Plutarch 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  refer  the  origin  of 
animal  worship  among  the  Egyptians,  to  the 
emblem  chosen  by  Osiris  as  his  ensign. 
We  supply  a  few  specimens  of  Egyptian 
standards,  which,  witli  the  previous  remarks, 
go  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  advanced, 
that  the  standards  of  the  twelve  tribes  were, 
in  each  case,  a  brass  figure  of  the  animal, 
susx>ended  on  a  pole  (a  spear, Diodonis  says, 
i.  86,  was  used  in  Egypt),  by  which  the 
particular  tribe  was  betokened :  — 


which  they  carry  round,  and  sprinkle  upon 
villages,  houses,  temples,  and  entire  cities. 
Men  are  dipped  at  the  Apollinarian  and  Pe- 
lusian  games.  This,  they  think,  sets  them 
free  from  their  perjuries,  and  accomplishes 
their  regeneration.  If  any  one  imbrued  his 
hands  in  tlie  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,  he 
expiated  his  crime  by  purifying  water'  (De 
Bapt.  c.  5).  Traces  of  the  use  of  water  in 
religious  observances  axnoiig  \h«  ^«w^  isiw] 
be  found  in  Gen.  itxxv.  2,  com^^'wVOSi'E.xQ^ 
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xix.  10.  Washing  was  expressly  required 
(Exod.  xxix.  4)  among  the  rites  to  be  nsed  in 
hallowing  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  minister 
in  the  priest's  oflBce :  —  *  Thou  shalt  bring 
them  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
shalt  wash  them  with  water'  (xl.  12).  A 
Uver  of  brass  was  also  appointed,  whereat 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  to  wash  their 
hands  and  tlieir  feet  when  they  went  into 
the  tabernacle,  or  when  they  went  near 
to  the  altar  to  minister.  The  penalty  of  ne- 
glecting these  washings  was  death  (Exod. 
XXX.  17,  seq.f  comp.  Lev.  viii.  0).  Washing 
of  the  person  and  of  the  clothes  was  prac- 
tised also  as  a  purification  from  ritual  un- 
cleanness  or  leprous  contamination  (Lev. 
xi.  2!^;  xiv.  7.  Numb.  xix.  7,  seq.).  The 
use  of  water  on  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  is 
remarkable.  The  leper  being  brought  to 
the  priest,  the  latter,  after  the  cure  was 
effected,  was  to  kill  a  bird  over  nmning  wa- 
ter, and  to  sprinkle  the  leper  seven  times ; 
after  which,  he  that  was  to  be  cleansed  had 
to  wash  his  clothes,  and  wash  himself  in 
water  (Lev.  xiv.  2).  Naaman  was  directed 
by  Elislia  to  wash  in  the  Jordan  seven 
tiroes.  Wlien  his  hesitation  had  been  over- 
come by  his  servants,  who  urged  him  to 
'wash  and  be  clean,'  *he  dipped  himself 
seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  and  his  flesh 
came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little 
child,  and  he  was  clean'  (2  Kings  v.  10, 
8eq.).  Cleansing  is  thus  used  metaphori- 
cally for  moral  purification  —  such  a  change 
of  head  and  heart  as  led  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  idolatry,  and  the  pure  worship  of 
Jehovah  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  23.  Zech.  xiii.  1). 
So  Judith,  before  she  sought  *  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  to  direct  her  way  to  the  raising  up 
of  the  children  of  her  people,'  went  out  and 
washed  herself  in  a  fountahi  of  water  (Judith 
xii.  7,  8). 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  batliing  and 
sprinkling,  generally  of  the  use  of  water,  in 
connection  with  religious  observances.  Nor 
does  the  practice  appear  to  have  decreased 
witli  the  lapse  of  time.  When,  in  the  later 
periods  of  their  history,  the  Essenes  came 
into  existence,  they  employed  water  as  a 
symbol  of  that  moral  purity  which  was  the 
special  aim  of  their  collegiate  life ;  and  even 
made  the  use  of  it  a  requirement  on  the 
part  of  new  converts,  when  tliey  were  ini- 
tiated into  the  body.  (Joseph.  Jewish  War, 
ii.  8,  7.    Antiq.  xviii.  6,  2.) 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  impro- 
bable that  baptism  was,  at  the  time  when 
the  Gospel  narratives  begin,  required  of 
proselytes  firom  heathenism  by  the  Jewish 
church.  Proselytism  then,  and  some  time 
before,  was  proceeding  on  a  large  scale. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  proselytes :  — 
I.  Those  of  the  gate ;  who,  admiring  tlie 
spirituality  and  moral  elevation  of  the  law 
of  MoacB,  became  worshippers  of  Jehovah 


(Acts  xiii.  IG,  20, 43),  and  were  held  bound 
to  observe  only  the  seven  Noachion  precepts 
(Gen.  ix.  1 — 7).  II.  Proselytes  of  right- 
eousness ;  that  is,  complete  proselytes ; 
those  who  had  not  only  given  up  heathenism, 
and  conformed  to  the  moral  requirements 
spoken  of,  but  were  circumcised,  and  thus 
were  formally  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
church.  These,  it  is  affirmed  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others,  were  subjected  to  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  baptism.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  a  purely  antiquarian  ques- 
tion. It  must  suffice  to  state,  with  a  remark 
or  two,  that  our  impression  is  in  favoiur  of 
the  affirmative.  There  was  a  propriety  in 
sQch  an  act;  it  was  analogous  to  obser- 
vances co-eval  with  tlie  Mosaic  institutions ; 
for  a  heathen  was  altogether  unclean,  and 
may  well  have  been  required  to  signify  his 
purification  from  the  leprosy  of  idolatry  by 
the  use  of  water.  And  though  we  are  aware 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Rabbins  to  claim 
an  undue  antiquity  for  their  religious  obser- 
vances, yet'  their  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  this  baptism  of  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness is  admitted  to  be  valid  in  regard  to 
a  somewhat  later  time  than  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
peculiar  circumstances  there  were  which 
should  lead  to  its  introduction  between  the 
admitted  epoch  and  the  death  of  our  Lord. 
Nor  can  it  be  accounted  an  inconsiderable 
fact  in  the  case,  that  the  practice  of  John 
in  baptising  proselytes  was  reg^arded  cer- 
tainly as  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual, 
if  not  as,  in  the  case  of  a  great  outward  and 
inward  change,^ a  matter  of  course,  a  thing 
congnious  with  prevalent  ideas  and  usages. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
Josephus  could  mention  John's  baptising 
in  the  way  he  does,  as  unsurprising  and 
natural  on  the  part  of  a  great  moral  refor- 
mer, had  the  rite  then,  for  the  first  time, 
been  introduced  as  a  symbol  of  repentance 
and  moral  reformation  (Antiq.  xviii.  f),  2). 
John  the  Baptist  stood  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sect  of  Essenes,  and  may 
have  been  influenced  by  them  in  making 
baptism  introductory  to  his  school ;  a  view 
which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  divine 
origin  of  his  baptism,  which  Tertullian 
held  to  have  been  commanded  of  God.  And 
if  we  look  into  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  may  readily  find  passages  which 
agree  in  spirit  with  the  nature  of  John's 
baptism.     Thus,  Ps.  li.  2 : — 

•  Wash  me  thorouffhly  from  my  hilquity, 
And  deanso  me  from  my  sizi.' 

Isa.  i.  10,  'Wash  you,  make  yon  clean, 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings '  (see  also 
Isa.  xxxii.  lA  ;  xliv.  3.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20). 
This  rite,  however,  which  we  see  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  pre-existent  ideas  and  usages, 
was  the  token  of  a  merely  preliminary  sys- 
tem, the  great  aim  of  which  was  to  prepare 
the  wa^  of  the  Lord  by  turning  the  men  of 
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that  generation  from  moral  evil  to  moral 
good  (Matt.  iii.  1,  seq.  Acts  xix.  4). 

Into  this  preparatory  school,  however, 
Jesus  himself  sought  and  received  admis- 
sion by  baptism,  while  its  head  hesitated, 
and  Heaven  clearly  signified  its  approval 
(Matt.  iiL  13—17.  Mark  i.  9—11.  Luke 
iii.  21.  John  L  29,  teq.)*  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  the  Saviour  at 
least  permitted  baptism  to  be  practised  by 
his  disciples,  of  whose  baptism,  however, 
we  have  no  certain  information ;  and  it  is 
expressly  recorded  that  Jesus  himself  did 
not  baptise  (John  iii.  22,  26;  iv.  1,  2).  An 
express  sanction,  however,  was  given  to  this 
rite  by  our  Lord  shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture from  the  world,  when  he  directed  his 
apostles  to  '  go  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tising them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Sou,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  *  (Matt. 
xxviii.  19)  ;  agreeably  with  his  own  earlier 
declaration,  'Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God '  (John  iii.  5  ) .  In  obedience 
to  these  directions,  his  messengers  went  forth 
and  baptised  both  individuals  and  great 
numbers.  In  Acts  iL  41,  three  thousand 
persons  were  at  once  added  to  the  church 
by  this  rite.  In  chap.  xvi.  15,  Lydia  of 
lliyatira,  and  her  household,  are  baptised. 
In  the  same  way  the  jailor,  at  Philippi,  *  he 
and  all  his,*  are  of  a  sudden  converted  and 
baptised  (Acts  xvi.  33.  Ephes.  v.  25—27). 
The  formula  employed  in  these  lustrations, 
so  far  as  it  Is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  dif- 
ferent in  words,  but  similar  in  substance,  to 
that  set  forth  by  Jesus :  —  Xn  Acts  viii.  37, 
*I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;' 
X.  48,  .  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; '  xix.  5, 
*in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  What 
we  find  said  in  Scripture  respecting  the  for- 
giveness in  baptism  of  past  sins  (Acts 
ii.  38,  *  for  the  remission  of  sins ; '  Mark 
xvi.  16.  Gal.  uL  27.  1  Pet,  iii.  21) ;  and  of 
the  regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  soul 
(Eph.  V.  26,  27.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Tit  iii.  5)  ; 
these  things  are  not  to  be  taken  of  baptism 
considered  in  itself,  but  as  united  with  faith 
and  newness  of  life  (Acts  ii.  38).  *  Repent, 
and  be  baptised'  (John  iii.  6).  And  even 
Paul  understood  his  commission  from  his 
Master,  so  as  to  make  baptising  subordinate 
to  preaching  the  gospel ;  nor  did  he  baptise 
any  of  the  members  of  the  church  at 
Corinth,  but  Crispus  and  Gains  (1  ,Cor. 
i.  14 — ^16).  The  state  of  mind  (and  the 
influences  leading  to  that  state)  which  im- 
mediately preceded  conversion  and  the  con- 
sequent baptism,  was  various,  though  gene- 
rally it  involved  contrition,  repentance,  and 
faith  in  itke  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  ii.  38  ; 
yuL16,9eq.;  x.  44,  ieq,;  xi.  15,  seq. ;  xv.  8 ; 
xix.  6).  The  forgetting  of  the  essentially 
moral  chanuster  of  baptism  has  been  the 
great  source  of  the  corruptions  which  in- 
mded  the  Chxistian  church  in  connectiou. 


with  its  observance.  These  appear  to  have 
begun  even  in  the  apostolic  age.  With  the 
aid  of  such  an  assumptiou,  at  least,  the 
difScult  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  20  may  pro- 
bably be  best  explained :  —  *  Else  what  shall 
they  do  which  are  baptised  for  the  dead,  if 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why,  then,  are 
they  baptised  for  the  dead  ?  '  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  this :  —  disciples  of 
Christ  underwent  a  second  baptism  in  the 
place  or  on  behalf  of  their  departed  friends, 
in  order  that  they  might  thus  procure  for 
the  dead  the  advantages  which  they  them- 
selves enjoyed  in  being  baptised  members 
of  the  church.  This  fact  the  apostle  makes 
use  of  as  a  sort  of  argumentum  ad  honunem, 
without  intending  to  give  the^alse  ideas  on 
which  the  practice  rested,  any  sanction  or 
support  The  moral  condition,  however, 
which  baptism  requires,  and  the  moral  obli- 
gations which  it  involves,  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  Holy  Scripture.  Besides  the  places 
already  referred  io,  the  reader  should  study 
Rom.  vi.  1 — 13.  The  rite  was  so  under- 
stood and  so  expounded  by  the  aposUes,  as 
to  encourage  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  being  in  itself  a  token  and 
a  pledge  of  fellowship  in  that  one  church, 
whose  head  is  Christ,  whose  spirit  is  love, 
and  whose  work  and  duty  is  the  salvation  of 
the  world  (ICor.  xii.  4,  seq.  Gal.  iii.  27. 
Eph.  iv.). 

We  have  already  intimated  that  there  is 
no  record  of  the  baptism  of  the  twelve  apos- 
ties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ApoUos, 
who  yet  deserves  to  be  placed  near  them. 
He  was  '  fervent  in  spirit,  and  taught  dili- 
gently the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John'  (Acts  xviii.  25). 

*  To  baptise,'  or  '  to  be  baptised,'  from  its 
root-meaning  of  to  immerse^  came  to  signify 
figuratively,  to  be  altogether  in  either  good 
or  evil ;  and  hence  to  denote  deep  sufierings 
(Matt  XX.  22,  23),  or  the  full  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  blessings  (Acts  i.  5) :  hence  also 
another  derivative  import,  to  have  a  part  m, 
to  be  a  sharer  tcith,  to  be  benefited  by;  as  in 
Bom.  vi.  3.  1  Cor.  x.  2  ;  xii.  13.  Gal.  iii.  27. 

The  rite  of  baptism  has  been  grievously 
abused  by  superstition,  as  may  be  exempli- 
fied in  tlie  practices  and  notions  connected 
with  the  still  prevalent  annual  observance 
in  Palestine,  where  thousands  of  pilgrims 
make  a  journey  from  Jerusalem  through  the 
plain  of  Jericho  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan ; 
where,  on  the  supposed  anniversary  of  our 
Saviour's  baptism,  they  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  that  sacred  stream, —  young  and  old,  sick, 
infirm,  paralytic,  —  in  tlie  full  belief  that 
they  thus  atone  for  their  sins,  and  gain  eter- 
nal life.  A  return  from  this  holy  ceremony 
has  been  thus  described :  — '  We  halted  to 
observe  the  passing  train  which  moved 
slowly  by  us,  whUe  the  rear  still  rested  upon 
the  bank  of  Jordan.  Ail  Nvei^  «Ti%<ek%«4  vd 
singing  hymun,  and  1  tkoxx^V  \  Vi^di  iv«s%x 
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seen  so  many  happy  faces.  They  had  at- 
tained the  summit  of  earthly  bliss ;  and  an 
indescribable  air  of  satisfaction  —  tlie  beam- 
ing-forth  of  heartfelt  joy  —  rested  upon 
BTery  countenance.  There  was  in  no  few, 
an  expression  of  ecstasy,  and  many  eyes 
overflowed  under  the  influence  of  strong 
emotions.  All  saluted  us  as  they  passed, 
with  a  warmth  and  cordiality  that  went  di- 
rectly to  my  heart.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
▼ast  multitude  exhibited  some  memorial  of 
his  visit  to  the  holy  waters.  Some  had  long 
branches  of  Uie  Jordan  willow.  Almost  all 
had  walking-sticks  of  the  same  material; 
and  several,  less  afiected  by  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  than  by  the  desire  of  gain,  had 
their  beasts  loaded  with  the  trunks  of  con- 
siderable trees,  which  were  to  be  wrought 
into  crucifixes,  caskets,  and  toys.  The  ce- 
remonies at  the  river  consisted  in  chanting 
A  short  preliminary  prayer,  after  which  the 
pilgrims  let  themselves  down  into  the  water 
as  well  as  they  could,  holding  to  the  boughs 
that  overhang  Uie  banks,  and  the  stronger 
or  bolder  wading  or  swimming  out  from  the 
shore.  Two  unfortunate  persons  —  fortu- 
nate they  were  probably  regarded  by  their 
associates  —  were  carried  down  the  stream, 
and  drowned.  I  did  not  learn  that  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  recover  their  bodies.  It 
would  probably  have  been  thought  unkind 
to  deny  them  so  holy  a  burial.  What  a 
strange  exhibition  of  Christianity  was  here  I 
In  this  great  assembly  of  representatives 
from  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world, 
how  little  was  there  to  encourage  the  pious 
heart !  An  ignorant  horde  from  a  score  of 
nations,  their  bosoms  beating  high  with  the 
prospect  of  washing  away  all  their  sins,  and 
securing  eternal  happiness,  by  batliing,  at  a 
given  hour,  in  the  Jordan  !  For  this  grand 
consummation  of  tlieir  desires  they  had 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  compassed 
sea  and  land'  (Olin's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  217, 
seq.). 

BARABBAS  (C.  Abba's  son),  one  of  a 
class  of  men  who,  at  a  later  period  espe- 
cially, availing  themselves  of  the  dependent 
and  disturbed  state  of  Judea,  lived  under 
the  name  of  Bicarii  (dagger-men),  in  an 
almost  constant  state  of  guerilla  warfare, 
which  they  carried  on  under  various  pre- 
texts both  against  the  Romans  and  Uieir 
own  countrymen,  solely  with  a  view  to  tlieir 
own  selfish  and  wicked  ends ;  and  so  united 
in  themselves  the  attributes  of  rebel,  rob- 
ber, and  munlerer.  Barabbas,  with  certain 
accomplices,  lay  in  prison  under  sentence 
of  death,  when  the  last  hour  of  our  blessed 
Lord  approached.  Without  any  sanction 
on  the  part  of  the  law,  it  had  grown  cus- 
tomary, perhaps  as  a  favour  from  the  Ro- 
mans (John  xviii.  3U),  for  the  governor  to 
release  a  prisoner  at  the  feast  of  tlie  Pass- 
over. Pilate,  in  his  conviction  of  the  inno- 
eence  of  Jesus,  wished  to  throw  his  death 


on  others,  and  therefore  gave  the  people  tlie 
option  of  tlie  life  of  Barabbas,  or  that  of 
Christ.  Instigated  by  the  priests  and  their 
own  vile  passions,  they  saved  the  murderei, 
and  demanded  the  execution  of  our  Lord. 

Reverence  to  Christ  appears  to  have 
caused  the  word  Jesus  to  be  dropped  from 
the  text,  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  stood,  in  Matthew,  originally  before 
Barabbas,  making  a  part  of  his  name  ;  the 
words  of  Pilate  would,  with  *  Jesns '  inserted, 
run  thus:  *Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto 
you  ?  Jesus  son  of  Abba,  or  Jesus  called 
Christ  ? '  Jesus  was  a  common  name  among 
the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  15.  Mark  xv.  0.  Luke 
zxiii.  17.  John  xviii.  30.  Acts  iii.  14). 

BARBARIAN  is  a  word  which  with  us 
has  a  reference  to  the  want  of  culture  and 
the  scale  in  human  society,  on  the  part  of 
those  of  whom  it  is  used ;  but  originally  it 
regarded,  in  its  primary  application,  the 
mode  of  speech  of  nations  that  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  That  speech,  whether 
in  consequence  of  a  less  favourable  struc- 
ture of  the  organs,  or  a  less  advanced  per- 
sonal culture,  was,  even  in  those  who  used 
the  Greek  tongue,  marked  by  rough,  thick, 
hurried,  or  imperfect  intonations,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  an  obvious  ground  of  dis- 
tinction. The  ears  of  the  Athenians,  espe- 
cially, were  very  susceptible  of  the  diversities 
of  tone,  accent,  and  dialect;  and,  readilj 
detecting  any  provincial  or  foreign  pecu- 
liarities in  a  man's  speech,  that  people  were 
led,  by  their  national  and  individual  pride, 
to  give  tliese  discoveries  utterance,  and  'to 
set  an  invidioiis  mark  on  the  disqualified 
person.  The  word  barbarian  expressed  this 
disqualification.  Its  natural  antithesis  was 
Greek.  Henc«  the  family  of  man  was  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  *  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian,' as  by  their  social  condition  they 
were  also  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
'  bond  and  free.'  The  Romans,  on  becom- 
ing masters  of  the  world,  adopted,  with 
other  prejudices,  this  alienating  distinction; 
taking  care,  however,  to  include  themselves 
in  the  favoured  class.  With  them,  accord- 
ingly, all  were  barbarians  but  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  in  this  classical  sense 
of  tlie  term  that  it  is  used  by  Paul,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  and  pro- 
bably tlie  Latin,  literature,  in  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta  (Acts  xxviii.  2,  4), 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  Carthaginian 
blood.  In  Rom.  i.  14,  he  appears  to  have 
employed  the  very  common  phrase, '  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,'  as  supplied  by  memory 
from  his  classical  studies  (comp.  Col.  iii. 
11).  These  explanations  throw  light  on 
Paul's  language  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11,  where  those 
who  speak  in  unknown  tongues  are  said  to 
be  barbarians  to  Paul,  and  he  a  barbarian 
to  them  ;  where  the  term  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  *  foreigner.' 

No  nation  has  probably  been  free  Irora 
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Qxe  Tanity  which  fonns  the  groundwork  of  days  of  Panl,  were  spread  abroad  over  Ui« 

this  distinction.    Diversities  of  language  are  world,  practising  arts  of  deception  for  selfish 

moat  noticeable ;  they  are  also  most  name-  purposes.     Having  not  «mfittingly  character- 

loiis ;  every  family  has  at  least  an  intonation  ised   Elymas    as   an  impostor,  Paul   says, 

peculiar  to itsmembers.  Hence  speech,  which  witli  as  much  simplicity  as  force, —  'Behold 

was  given  to  onite,  is,  under  the  workings  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee ;  and  tliou 

little  passions,  made  to  sunder  the  children  shall  be  blind,  not  seeing  the   sun,  for  a 

of  men.     Those  who  dwell  in  the  metropolis  season.'   Then,  in  language  which  of  itself 

are  sondered  from  those  who  dwell  in  the  makes  a  picture,  and  so  assures  us  that  it  fell 

provinces;  townspeople  are  sundered  from  vil-  from  the  pen  of  an  eyewitness,  the  record 

lagers;  tradesmen  from  tillers  of  the  ground:  adds, — 'Immediately  there  fell  on  him  a 

in  an  especial  manner  the  rich  and  educated  mist  and  a  darkness ;    and  he  went  about 

are  sundered  and   alienated  from  the  poor  seeking   some   to  lead  him  by  the   band.' 

and  the  (so  called)  uneducated.     Yet  ought  The 'deputy,'  thus  seeing  his  adviser  smitten, 

they  to  be  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.     They  and  his  art  condemned  in  the  stroke,  may 

have  all  one  human  heart;  the  alleged  di-  well  have  passed  over  into  the  ChrisUan 

versities  of  culture  are   to  no  small  extent  camp.   And  thus  miracle  without,  operating 

imaginary ;  and  the  man  who  can  look  be-  on  faith  within,  —  good  seed  faUing  on  good 

neath  the  mere  exterior  will  often  find  die  ground,  —  converted  to  Christ  a  man  of  no 

greatest  worth,  as  well  as  the  truest  polite*  mean  standing  and  no  small  influence  in  life. 

ness,    in   connection    with  an   unpolished  But  the  dews  of  heaven  themselves  fall  in 

accent  and  grammatical  inaccuracies.     True  vain  on  stony  ground  ;  and  probably  the  de* 

cnltnre  lies  essentially  in  the  heart.  ceiver  Elymas  remained  a  deceiver   to  Uie 

A  diversity  in  pronunciation  is  recorded  end  of  his  days.  The  only  way  to  gain  the 
(Jndg.  xiL  6)  to  have  been  made  use  of  truth  is  to  seek  that  divine  good  in  the  love 
by  the  OUeadites,  after  they  had  routed  the  of  it.  A  sound  scholar  and  a  true  Christian 
Ephraimites,  in  order  to  detect  tiie  latter,  has  well  remarked  on  this  miracle, — *  There 
while  they  attempted  in  their  flight  to  pass  is  not  the  faintest  plausibility  in  arguing 
the  Jordan,  where  the  OUeadites  had  stationed  from  this  case  for  die  civil  punishment  of 
themselves  to  cut  off  the  retreat  The  word  any,  even  the  rudest  assailants  of  Chris- 
given  as  a  test  was  Shibboleth  (an  ear  of  tianity.' 

com,  also  a  stream),  which  the  Ephraimites         BARLEY  was  anciently  cultivated  by  the 

in  their  dialect  pronounced  6^i6&oZe/A,  leaving  Egyptians  (Exo<l.  ix.  31)  and  the  Hebrews 

oat  the  sound  represented  by  the  h,  and  so  (Lev.  xxvii.  10.  Joel  i.*  11),  parUy  as  fodder 

lost  tfaeir  lives,  to  the  number  of  forty- tiro  for  catUe  (I  Kings  iv.  28),  pardy  to  make 

thousand.    At  the  present  day,  those  who  bread  for  the  poorer  class  of  people  (Judg. 

love  to  apply  tests  of  this  kiad  only  degrade  vii.  13.   2  Kings  iv.  42.   John  vi.  0).    Bar- 

the  character  and  impair  the  happiness  of  ley  in  Palestine  was  sown  at  the  time  of  the 

their  Ephraimite  brethren.  autumnal  rains,  that  is,  October —  Novem- 

BAB-JESUS  (H.) — This  name,  compound-  her,  and  reaped   in  our  spring,  March  — 

ed  of  two  words,  signifies  the  son  of  Jesus,  April ;  the  latter  being  the  month  in  which 

being  fbnned  after  &e  same  manner  as  Bar-  the  chief  part  is  gatliered  in. 
abbas, Bar-jonas,  and  Bar-tholomew.   It  was        BARNABAS  {C.  son  of  consolation.   Acts 

bomeby  a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet,  a  iv.  30;  A.D.  33),  a  name  which  Joses,  a 

Jew,  called  also  Elymas  (in  Arabic,  magician),  Levite  of  Uie  isle  of  Cyprus,  received  on  be- 

who  is  recorded  (Acts  xiii.  0 — 13)  to  have  coming  a  Christian.    He  is  found  in  intimate 

resisted  the  attempt  of  the  AposUe  to  the  connection  with  the   aposUes  in   the  very 

Oentfles  when  at  Paphos,  on  the  western  cradle  of  the  apostolic  church,  and,  if  the 

roastof  the  island  of  Cyprus:  the  latter,  bav-  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  historians  may  be 

ing  been  sent  for  by  the  pro-consul  Sergius  credited,  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Pwilasysmote,  at  the  termination,  as  it  wo  old  He  first  appears  in  the  pages  of  die  New 

appear,  of  a  severe  conflict  of  words,  the  Testament  as  a  benefactor  of  the  church. 

diviner  with  temporary  blindness,   and  so  TheMosaiolaw,  which  forbade  the  land  of  die 

completed  the  conversion  of    the    Roman  Levites  to  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  having  ap- 

govemor.    Nor  can  a  more  forcible  and  im-  parentiy  undergone  some  relaxation,  Bama- 

pressive  ^peal  be  well  imagine<l.     Sergius  bas  sold  a  piece  of  laud  which  he  possessed, 

Paulas  seems  to  have  been  one   of  those  and  put  the  money  at  die  disposal  of  the 

p«gani  who  were  darkly  feeling  after  abetter  apostles.      Having  performed  diis  generous 

form  of  faith.     In  the  pure  earnestness  of  act,  Barnabas  disappears  from  die  scene,  till 

bis  wishes,  he  had  associated  with  himself  he  is  foimd  in  company  with  the  receiidy 

this  Bargesos,  one  of  a  class  of  men   of  converted  Saul  at  Damascus  (Act^  ix.  27; 

whom    Simon    (Acts    viiL    0,    seq.)    was  A.D.  3d),  where,  being  introduced  in  the 

another,  who  bore  the  name,  and  by  tiieir  course  of  the  narrative  widiout  explanation 

false  pretensions  disgraced  the  character  of  as  a  person  well  known  in  the  church,  he 

the  ancient  Persian  magi ;  and  who,  in  the  is  represented  as   intrtnUicin^  Paul  u>  \\3l« 
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Apostles  &t  Jerusalem,  as  one  who  credited  the  church  on  a  missionary  journey  through 
the  reality  of  the  great  change  which  this  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Bar- 
persecutor  had  just  undergone ;  assuring  nahas,  however,  had  not  forgotten  his  home, 
them  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  convert  Cyprus  was  near;  and  very  naturally  he,  as  a 
had  even  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  sincere  man,  wished  to  offer  the  gospel  to 
the  name  of  Jesus.  But  a  fresh  change  was  endeared  relatives  and  respected  friends, 
preparing  in  the  Christian  church.  The  gos-  Having  passed  through  the  island  to  its 
pel  was  about  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  aouth-westem  extremity,  Paul  and  himself 
a  rigid  Judaism.  Stephen's  martyrdom  had  had  the  honour  at  Paphos  of  bringing  over 
scattered  disciples,  who,  having  some  feeling  to  the  gospel  the  pro-consul,  Sergius  Paulns; 
of  the  width  and  comprehensiveness  of  Chris-  when  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  trying  to  counter- 
tian  principles,  had  begun  to  offer  the  good  act  their  influence,  was  struck  blind.  At 
news  to  Gentiles.  News  of  this  came  to  the  ears  Lystra,  on  this  tour,  a  proof  was  given  of  the 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  which,  true  to  extreme  ignorance  which  prevailed  on  the 
the  atmosphere  of  that  bigoted  city,  were  subject  of  religion ;  for  Paul,  having  per- 
astonished,  if  not  alarmed ;  on  which  they  formed  a  miraculous  cure  on  a  lame  man, 
sent  Barnabas  to  Autioch.  But  Barnabas  was  with  Barnabas  regarded  as  of  divine 
vras  not  a  man  to  put  a  stop  to  any  good  origin :  '  They  called  Barnabas  Jupiter,  and 
work.  Being  a  native  of  Cyprus,  he  had  Paul  Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief 
learned  to  look  on  heathen  men  with  some-  speaker  ;*  and  even  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
what  of  a  brotherly  eye.  He  had,  too,  received  made  preparations  for  offering  sacrifices  to 
largely  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  When  there-  them.  With  a  mad  re-action  to  which  super- 
fore,  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  he  saw  the  atition  is  always  hable,  these  same  people, 
grace  of  God  shed  forth  on  otliers  besides  who  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  paying 
his  countrymen,  he  was  glad,  and  exhorted  the  missionaries  divine  honours,  were  drawn 
them  all  &at  with  purpose  of  heart  they  by  certain  Jews  to  so  ill  treat  them  that  Paul 
would  cleave  unto  the  Lord.  The  conse-  was  left  for  dead.  Their  safety  required  them 
quence  of  this  loosening  of  the  narrow  to  leave  the  city.  Very  shortly  after,  how- 
bands  of  Judaism  was  a  large  increase  in  the  ever,  they  returned  thither  again,  under  the 
number  of  converts.  Barnabas,  however,  impulse  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  then,  passing 
apparently  thinking  himself  insufficient  to  through  Iconium  and  other  cities,  came  back 
sustain  so  important  a  movement,  and  know-  to  Antioch,  whence  they  had  set  out  on  their 
ing  where  to  find  a  helper  after  his  own  heart,  tour  of  du^. 

repaired  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Paul,  whom  he  The  question  respecting  the  enlargement 

forthwith  brought  to  Antioch.     But  time  was  of  the  bounds  of  the  church  had  meanwhile 

necessary  to  examine  and  definitely  form  the  become  more  prominent  and  pressing.   Two 

new  principle,  and  to  win  for  it  acceptance  distinct  parties  were  formed,  each  zealous 

in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  church.    A  for  their  own  Wews.    Some  of  the  Judaizers 

whole  year  was  accordingly  spent  by  Bama-  had  come  to  Antioch,  and  taught  that  cireum- 

bas  and  Paul  in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  cision  was  indispensable.      This  was  the 

Aociety  at  Antioch,  which,  inconsequence  of  characteristic  rite  of  Mosaism;  and  if  this 

their  faith  and  love,  and  ^e  good  works  that  were  once  engrafted  on  the  Christian  church, 

hence  ensued,  made  constant  progress,  and  the  religion  of  Christ  could  hardly  become 

so  grew  into  public  notice  as  to  draw  firom  universal .    Against  it,  therefore,  Paul  and 

the  Roman  oflBcers  of  state  die  name  of  Barnabas  exerted  all  their  influence.    They 

Christian  (Acts  xi.  19 — 26).     Still  the  mo-  were  also  deputed  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  con- 

fher    church    in   Jerusalem   stood    behind  suit  with  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this 

the  distant  communities  in  liberality.     An  question.   Having  arrived  there,  and  a  couu- 

opportunity  was  therefore  taken  of  endea-  cil  being   convened,  they  proved  what  the 

▼ouring  to  enlarge  its  views.  A  famine  arose,  divine  will  was  by  the  evident  tokens  of 

which    pressed  with   peculiar    severity  on  God's  presence  and  favour  which  had  accom- 

Judea.  With  a  truly  Christian  sympathy,  the  panied  their  preaching  of  the  gospel  among 

disciples  at  Antioch  raised  a  fhnd  for  the  re-  the  Gentiles.    The  apostles  and  the  elders 

lief  of  their  brethren,  which    they  sent  to  sent  Barnabas  and  Paul  back  to  Antioch, 

Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  with  a  letter,  in  which  the  great  question  at 

Paul.    What  influence  they  exerted  in  the  issue,  namely  circumcision,  is  conceded.  In 

metropolis  we  are  not  informed.    Having  this  letter  these  two  worthies  are  well  de- 

ftilfilled  their  office,  they  returned  to  Antioch,  scribed  as  *  men  that  have  hoarded  their 

and  were,  by  the  special  appointment  of  God,  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 

chosen  from  the  band  of  teachers  and  pro-  Having  remained  for  some  time  preach- 

phets  who  were  in  the  church  there,  and  set  ing  the  gospel  in  Antioch,  Paul  proposed  to 

apart  for  the  work  of  preaching  unto  the  Barnabas  that  they  should  undertake  another 

Gentiles  tlie  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  missionary  tour.  To  this  Barnabas  consented, 

to  which   they  had  received  a  divine  call,  but  wished  to  take  with  them  John  Mark,  his 

Being  thus  ordained,  they  were  sent  forth  by  nephew  (Col.  iv.  10),  to  whichPauI  objected. 
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On  thii  they  separated.  Paul  went  forth  in 
company  with  Silas.  Barnabas,  taking  his 
sistei't  son  with  him,  proceeded  to  his  native 
island  of  Cypros,  A.D.  62.  (Acts  xiv.  xt.). 
Here  the  apostolic  history  breaks  off  suddenly, 
and  we  hare  no  more  certain  knowledge  re- 
■pceting  Barnabas ;  for  the  mention  made  of 
him  in  Paol'a  Epistles  (Gal.  ii.l.  lCor.ix.6) 
relates  to  an  earlier  period.  Respecting  his 
aabseqoent  fate  tradition  Taries.  The  least 
improbable  aooomit  makes  him  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in  Cyprus. 
There  is  a  letter  extant,  written  in  Greek, 
iriiiah  bears  his  name,  but  of  which  he  was 
not  tibe  author. 

Our  narrative  shows  that  Barnabas  was  no 
ordinary  man.  In  faith,  in  hope  and  charity, 
in  enlarged  Tiews  and  disinterested  labours, 
he  is  eminently  distinguished.  Yet,  had  we 
a  knowledge  of  what  others  in  the  early 
chnrch  did  for  its  establishment  and  edifi- 
cation, we  should  regard  the  labours  of 
Barnabas  eertainly  not  as  less  worthy,  but 
probably  as  less  singular.  As  it  is,  he  may 
weD  be  accounted  the  second  aposUe  to  the 
Oentiles,* — inferior  only  to  Paul;  to  his 
connection  with  whom  he  appears  to  owe 
the  notice  which  is  taken  of  him  in  the  book 
of  Aets,  in  which  other  men's  labours  are 
oortorily  noticed,  or  passed  in  silence.  With 
flU  his  zeal  and  goodness  of  heart,  however, 
Barnabas  could  never  have  taken  and  kept 
the  first  part ;  for  he  was  of  a  yielding  nature, 
and  inclined  to  purchase  peace  even  by  the 
eompromise  of  principle.  Hence  was  he 
carried  away  for  a  moment  by  the  Judaizing 
party,  against  whom  Paul  so  vigorously  and 
ao  meritoriously  set  a  stem  and  undaunted 
front firom  first  to  last  (Gal.  ii.  Id). 

In  the  dispute  which  arose  between  Bama- 
baa  and  Paul,  and  their  consequent  sepa- 
ration, there  is  little  to  reflect  ou  witli 
aatisfaction,  save  the  openness  and  honesty 
of  the  narrator  Luke,  who  reports  the  fact 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  at  all  tliink- 
ing  whether  the  impression  it  would  make 
would  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
Christianity.  Such  a  chronicler  is  eminently 
worthy  of  credence. 

BAR8ABAS  (C.  eon  of  Saba),  the  ordi- 
nary appellation  of  Joseph  Barsabas,  sur- 
named  Justus,  who,  having  been  one  of  those 
who  associated  with  the  apostles  during  the 
whole  public  ministry  of  the  Redeemer,  was, 
together  with  Matthias,  appointed  by  them 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  aposUeship, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judas.  Lots  being 
cast,  Matthias  was  chosen.  According  to 
Ensebius,  Barsabas  Justus  was  one  of  the 
seventy.    Tradition  states,  that  he  was  con- 

*  The  title  of  <^potiU  Is  Indeed  applied  to  Bar. 
■abas,  in  eommon  with  Paul  (Acts  zlr.  4).  But 
tbe  word  is  here  employed  in  a  lexer  meaning,  and 
Is  Boaiewbat  equivalent  to  tbe  term  'messengers 
of  the  c3inreiM%*  foimd  in  2  Cor.  vili.  23,  comp. 
AetsxHL  3. 


demned  to  death  by  poison,  which,  however, 
he  drank  without  receiving  ii^ury  (Acts  i. 
33,  seq.). 

Another  Barsabat,  bearing  the  surname  of 
Judas,  was  with  Silas,  a '  chief  man  among  the 
brethren,'  sent  by  the  apostles,  in  company 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  Gentiies  in 
Antiocfa,  Syria,  and  Sillcia,  to  convey  to  them 
the  detenninations  of  the  council  held  in 
Jerusalem  regarding  circumcision,  and  other 
Jewish  observances  (Acts  xv.  22,  seq.), 

BARTHOLOMEW  (H.  son  of  Tobnai), 
one  of  the  twelve  aposUes.  As  this  is 
a  family  rather  than  a  personal  name,  his 
proper  name  has  been  thought  to  be  Na- 
thanael  (John  i.  45  ;  xxi.  2).  Besides,  the 
three  evangelists  who  speak  of  Bartholomew 
(Matt.  X.  8.  Markiii.  18.  Luke  vi.  14)  do 
not  speak  of  Nathauael;  while  the  fourth,  who 
speaks  of  Nathanael,  says  nothing  of  Bar- 
tholomew. In  the  three  first  Gospels  more- 
over, Philip  end  Bartholomew  are  found 
together  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles ;  in  the 
fourth  we  find  Philip  connected  with  Na- 
thanael. If,  as  these  facts  seem  to  show, 
Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  are  the  same 
person,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  of 
Cana  in  GaJUee;  whence  it  would  appear, 
that  our  Saviour's  miracle,  performed  at  the 
nuptial  banquet  in  that  place,  was  not  with- 
out fruit. 

Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
gospel  in  India.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  variously  related.  Among  the  books 
falsely  ascribed  to  apostles,  there  is  a  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  Bartholomew. 

To  this  apostle  belongs  the  famous  saying, 
<Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?' — 
uttered  in  reply  to  Philip,  when  the  latter 
declared  to  tlie  former,  '  We  have  found  the 
Messiah'  (John  i.  45,  46).  This  reply 
shows  him  to  have  had  his  full  share  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  day.  His  prejudices,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  so  far  as  those  of  some  who 
are  called  Christians.  He  was  quite  sure, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  the 
Messiah ;  and  all  the  more  sure  was  he,  be- 
cause  his  confidence  reposed  in  unreason- 
ing impressions.  Still,  when  Philip  rejoined, 
'  Come  and  see,'  he  at  once  repaired  to  the 
Messiah,  and  was  converted.  How  strong 
soever  his  prejudices  were,  evidence  with 
him  had  still  greater  force.  Jesus  gave  him 
a  proof  that  he  knew  men's  hearts ;  Natha- 
nael yielded,  and  became  his  follower. 

Whence  it  is  clear,  that  his  was  a  warm, 
open,  and  generous  nature.  He  loved  his 
educational  prepossessions ;  but  he  loved 
truth  more,  and  whatever  he  adopted  he 
pursued  with  ardour  and  constancy.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  Lord  described  him  in  these 
words :  *  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
is  no  guile.'  We  here  see  also  the  value  of  a 
good  counsellor.  Before  Philip  invited  Na- 
thanael to  go  to  Christ,  thft  VaXVfti  Vi^  ^«»i%- 
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ficil  hia  cuTioailjr  by  catcliiiig,  unilrr  tlie 
Hg-trM,  >  view  of  Clirisi,  aa  he  passed 
along;  bin  when  l8il  judicioUBlybj  afrieiirt'a 
Land,  he  enters  into  the  preaenw  of  the 
Saviuur  of  mankinil,  and  Teceives  as  Lia  re- 
w«jd  tlie  largest  blessing  which  can  fall  to 
llu  lot  ot  a  human  being.  How  happy  his 
■  '        -     lo  Philip! 


I  a  (freat  diapropoTtion  between  the 
unoutil  of  gooil  which  llie  apostles  wroiiglit. 
and  tlie  apace  lliat  tlicir  iiauica  oeciip;  uti 
the  pRge  of  hisloiT-  A  rerj  few  lines  relate 
ill  that  is  known  mpeeling  Barlbolomew. 
Even  bia  name  is  ■  suUjerl  of  doiibl.  At 
first  liew.  il  is  impossible  not  to  regret  this 
want  of  full  and  detailed  informnliuu.  We 
noon,  bonevur,  leam  la  see  that,  in  this  as  id 

denee  are  the  best  Bartholomew  and  hia 
aaaociates  had  s  great  work  lo  perfonn.  and 
were  so  ardently  and  e;n'lii3iTely  engaged  in 
it,  that  itiej  had  neither  time  uor  tliongbl  (o 
wiile  down  their  deeds.  Tliey  were  toobnsy, 
toodiainlereated.taDnneoDseionB.to  become 
hlaloriana  of  tlieir  own  doings.  They  were 
men  of  deeds,  not  words,  intent  on  saving 
the  world,  rather  than  erecting  a  memorial 

wmaeleag  labours,  tbfiir  liios  passed  away  till 
the  time  was  goue  when  they  themselves 
had  strength,  and  others  could  readily  in 
Ihkt  age  find  materials  for  biography.  They 
died,  and  left  lo  eanb  only  the  blesaed 
deeds  which  they  bad  wmnght  —  their  own 
holy  example,  and  (he  good  and  happy  lives 
of  IheirnumerouRconverts.  Tbey  died,  and 
ftmnd  Iheir  reward  on  higb. 
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This  stale  of  (hmgs  is  very  natural  in 
the  actual  circiunstaucca  of  most  of  tlie 
apostles;  and  as  such  il  carries  eTidence 
wiUi  il  of  its  own  Irulh  and  realily.  Il  is 
also  a  very  high  enlogium  on  BarUioIoniew 
and  others.  Most  faithful,  devoted,  and 
nnaelflsb,  was  their  service  in  Ibe  cause  of 
Christ.  Tbcj  show  to  us,  and  to  men  of  all 
coming  times,  the  way  10  become  truly  great. 

BABTIhLEUa  (C.  «m  qf  Timaui)  was 
a  blind  beggar,  who,  sealed  on  the  road  near 
Jericho,  implored  the  rcsloration  of  bia  sight 
from  tlie  Saviour,  when  the  lalUr  was  at  a 
abort  distance  from  the  lonn,  and  bad  his 
eyes  graciously  unclosed  in  consequence  of 
his  (ailh;  while  the  crowd,  who  followed  tlie 
steps  of  Jesus,  rcpruved  the  argeucy  with 
which  the  blind  man  preferred  bis  petition. 

So  far,  the  narratives  ot  the  eiangeliats 
agree  (MiUI.  u.  -20,  wq.  Uark  x.  46,  ley . 
Luke  xriii.  30,  teq.).  In  other  words  their 
three  accounts  are  subslantisUy  (he  same. 
Yet  are  tliere  varialiona  in  tlieni.  Mattliew 
speaks  of  two  blind  men ;  Mark  and  Luke. 
of  one:  Mark  names  tlial  one;  Luke  calls 
him  'acertain  blind  man:  Matthew  says, 
Jesus  was  proceeding  from  Jericho;  Mark, 
that  he  was  going  towards  Jericho;  Luke, 
thai  he  was  drawing  nigb  to  Jericho.  Yet 
we  defr  even  an  enemy  of  the  gospel  to  read 


these  three  i 


s,  at  lea: 


n  the  o 


J,  and  to  deny  thai  Ihey  n 
and  are  in  substance  llie  same.  Nor  are  we 
■oliciloiis  lo  explain  the  origin  ot  the  diver- 
lilies.  The  Gospels  are  lo  us  more  credible 
with,  tlisntheywonldbevrilbont, these  diver- 
sities: for  Ibey  show  Ibat  we  have  here  the 
narratives  of  three  independent  witnesses, — 
men  who  in  tlieir  love  of  truth  would  radier 
vary  than  copy  from  each  other,  or  servilely 
transcribe  a  received  standard, 

Bnl  wbile  these   lliree  accoonta  are  anb- 

adiffereuce — -a  differenoe  ot  manner,  which 
does  not  lie  in  minute  varialions,  but  in  llie 
general  characler  of  Ibe  narratives.  Thus 
while  Matthew  is  Hebraistic,  and  Lnke 
approaches  to  a  correct  Greeli  style,  Mark 
(as  is  customary  witli  him)  is  striking  and 
graphic,  seizing  aud  setting  forth  indiviilual 
points.  And  here  probably — in  the  peculia- 
rity of  Mark's  own  mind — lies  the  rea- 
son why  he  speaks  ot  only  one  beggar,  and 

Nor  do  we  need  any  other  proof  to  show, 
that  we  have  here  lo  do  with  a  real  eveoi, 
than  is  famished  by  the  way  in  which 
Mark  speaks  of  this  blind  beggar,  —  'Blind 
Banimieus  sat  by  the  way-side,  begging.' 
This  is  a  masli-r's  slruke.  No  one  could  be 
ignorant  who  blind  BartimESUs  was,  and 
therefore  no  eiplanaliona  are  added.  The 
person  of  the  beggar  waa  well  known  in 
judea  at  the  time,  and  Mark  was  ton  simple 
and  anconarioas  a  writer  to  tliink  of  pos- 
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terity.  The  idea  of  one  man  —  of  blind 
Baitimsus  —  wa8  in  his  mind,  and  with  a 
Ktroke  or  two  of  his  pen  he  sets  him  down 
before  the  ejes  of  his  readers  in  his  wonted 
place,  by  the  road-side ;  a  picture  which  will 
remain  to  all  ages. 

BARUCH  (H.  blessed.   A.M.  4043  ;   A.C. 
609 ;  V.  605),  son  of  Neriah,  a  faithful  friend 
of    the  prophet  Jeremiah, —  who,    in    the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king 
of  Jndah,  wrote  down  from  the  lips  of  tlie 
prophet   his   predictions  touching  tlie   iu- 
Taaion  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  depor- 
ution  of  the  Israelites.    The  *  roll  of  tlie 
book'  in  which  this  *  burden*  was  ¥nritten, 
having  been  destroyed  at   the   instance  of 
Jehoiakim,  Barach  made   a  second  record, 
BimUar  to  the  first;  but  the  guilty  nation  did 
not  heed  the  dirine  warnings,  even  though 
tliey  were  solemnly  read  to  the  king  and  his 
princes,  at  the  command  of  the  Most  High, 
ander  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  and  by 
the  lips  of  Banich,  who  gave  the  court  an 
exact  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
charges  and  admonitions  had  been  committed 
to  writing.     The  reward  of  this  faithful  ser- 
vice was,  that  both  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
were  obliged  to  consult  their  safety  by  con- 
cealment (Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  seq.).     Baruch  was 
regarded  with  special  dislike  by  the  Jews, 
under  the  suspicion  of  inducing  Jeremiali 
to  utter  hard   sayings  against  them   (Jer. 
xlliL  3) ;  but,  when  dismayed  at  the  terrors 
he  saw  gathering  around  him,  he  was  com- 
forted by  a  special  communication   which 
Jeremiah  pronounced  on  his  behalf  (xlv.). 
It  is  said,  that  after  Jeremiah  had  died  in 
Egypt,  Baruch  went  to  Babylon,  where  he 
ended  his  days.     If  faithful  men  could  have 
saved  the  Jews  from  captivity,  the  assaults 
of  their  enemies  would  have  been  in  vain  ; 
for,  in  high  as  well  as  in  humble  life,  did 
prophets  make  their  appearance,  and  ut- 
ter their  awfhl  voices.     Baruch  was  of  an 
illustrious  family  in   the   court  of  Judoh, 
where  his  brother  held  a  distinguished  post 
(xzxU.  12;  li.  59).    The  apocryphal  book, 
entitled  Baruch,  was  not  written  by  the  per- 
son of  whom  we  have  now  spoken. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Baruch 
was  concerned  in  a  transaction  designed  to 
show  that  the  Jews  would  be  restored  to  their 
native  country,  which  is  ftdl  of  instruction 
regarding  ancient  Hebrew  usages.  (Jer. 
zzxii.  12). 

BASHAN  (H.  afrmtful  land)  was  a  dis- 
trict that  lay  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  east  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  having  the  river  Jabbok, 
which  flows  from,  the  east  into  the  Jor- 
dan, for  its  southern  extremity ;  and  on  the 
north,  an  undetermined  line,  bordering  on 
Mount  Hennon.  In  the  division  of  Pales* 
tine,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  comprehending  *  all  the  kingdom 
of  Og,  kixig  of  Bashan,  and  all  the  towns  of 


Jair,  which  are  in  Bashan,  tlireescore  cities ' 
(Josh.  xiii.  30),  of  which  Ashtaroth  and 
Edrei  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  (Josh, 
xii.  4).  The  land  was  hilly,  and  celebrated 
for  its  oaks,  as  Lebanon  was  for  its  cedars 
(Isa.  ii.  13),  and  also  for  its  rich  pastures 
(Jer.  1.  10.  Micah  vii.  14),  on  which  were 
fed  and  fattened  large  flocks  and  herds, 
whence  we  read  in  Kzek.  xxxix.  18, — *  Ye 
shall  eat  the  flesh  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of 
goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them  fallings  of 
Bashan.'  It  was  one  of  those  places  dis- 
tinguished in  Scripture  for  producing  fine 
oxen :  whence  we  read  of  '  strong  bulls  of 
Bashan,'  in  Ps.  xxii.  12;  comp.  Amos  iv.  1. 
Sharon,  which  Bochart  places  between  Joppa 
and  Lydda  (Acts  ix.  35),  was  another  cele- 
brated pasture  district  (1  Ghron.  xxvii.  20). 
The  valley  of  Achor  (Isa.  Ixv.  10)  was  a 
third  spot,  wliich  Jerome  fixes  on  the  north 
of  Jericho,  not  far  from  Gilgal. 

After  the  exile,  the  Chaldee  pronunciation, 
substituting  a  <  for  an  s  or  an  sh,  changed  the 
name  Bashan  into  Batansa,  though  proper- 
ly tlie  province  of  BatansBa  was  only  the 
soutliem  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan.  Ac- 
cording to  Robinson,  tlie  ancient  name  is 
still  substantially  retained  in  Betheuyeh. 

BAT  is  the  English  rendering  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  Gaialeph,  which,  according  to  Aben 
Ezra,  whose  opinion  is  generally  followed, 
conveys  the  idea  of  flying  in  the  dark,  —  a 
meaning  that  does  not  Dl  accord  with  tlie 
slight  indications  supplied  by  the  three  pas- 
sages in  which  tlie  term  is  found  (Lev. 
xi.  10.  Dent.  xiv.  18.  Isa.  ii  20).  Bats 
are  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as 
these  copies  show :  — 


The  catalogue  of  unclean  birds,  as  given 
in  the  law,  begins  with  the  eagle,  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  the  feathered  race,  and  ends 
with  the  bat,  which  is  the  lowest,  and  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  quadrufel 
and  tlie  winged  species.  The  prohibition  im- 
plies that  there  were,  at  the  time  it  was  given, 
tliose  who  eat  bats;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  that 
the  larger  species  of  bats  have  supplied  nu- 
triment to  more  than  one  portion  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  not  easy  now  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  the  bat  was  accounted 
unclean  by  Moses.  Not  improbably  its  pe- 
culiar fonnation  and  habits  may  have  created 
against  it  a  prejudice,  on  wMch.  a  cetUu^ 
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dfsgnst  may  have  been  founded ;  which  dis-  ther  fitted  as  being  the  mother  of  Solomon, 
gust  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  the  promised  successor ;  in  consequence  of 
legislator's  prohibition.  That  prohibition,  which  the  latter  was  immediately  proclaimed, 
however,  has  confirmed  and  perpetuated  the  Indeed,  she  appears  to  have  enjoyed  in  the 
aversion  to  the  bat,  which  is,  in  many  conn-  court  much  of  the  influence  of  a  queen- 
tries,  so  deep  as  to  wear  tlie  appearance  of  mother;  for,  not  long  after  the  commence- 
being  natural.  Though,  however,  bats  in  ment  of  the  new  reign,  this  same  Adonijah 
Syria  inhabit  dark,  hidden,  and  ruinous  successfully  entreats  her  good  offices  to  pro- 
places,  they  also  make  their  appearance  in  cure  for  him  a  wife  of  his  choice,  namely, 
towns,  as  well  as  in  frequented  and  decorated  Abishag,  the  Shunamite. 
rooms.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  their  This  short  history  is  quite  oriental : —  the 
make  to  justify  strong  feelings  of  dislike,  resistless  passions  of  the  monarch;  the  pas* 
'  The  bat,'  says  Dr.  Kitto, '  is  a  delicate  and  sivenessof  Bathsheba;  the  king's  entire  com- 
beautiful  creature,  covered  with  a  fine  fur  of  mand  over  the  life  of  Uriah ;  the  ready 
veiy  pale  yellow;  while  tlie  fine  integuments,  obedience  of  Joab ;  the  boldness  and  reli- 
forming  what  are  called  the  wings,  are,  gious  elevation  of  Nathan ;  and  the  power  at 
when  expanded,  ribbed  with  the  bright  red  court  of  the  mother  of  the  heir  apparent, 
lines  of  the  bony  prolongations,  by  which  may  have  resemblances,  but  not  paraUels, 
they  are  managed  and  supported.'  in  western  countries.     These  qualities  an- 

BATHSHEBA  (H.  d^mrfhter  of  an  oath),  thenticate   the  history  in  which    they  are 

child  of  Eliam,  and  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hit-  found,  and  may  suggest  that  we  shall  mis- 

tite,  whom  David  coveted  in  consequence  of  judge  events,  if  we  apply  to  the  conduct  of 

her  beauty,  and  of  whose  person  his  royal  the  king  and  his  paramour  rules  and  tests 

power  and  will  unjustly  made  him  master,  which  die  gospel  enforces  in  modem  times, 

Having  done  this  injury  to  Uriah,  tlie  king  and  in  these  lands.     The  guilt  of  David  with 

took  his  measures  to  make  the  fruit  of  his  Bathsheba  was  very  great  It  was  also  severely 

criminality  appear  the  natmral  offspring  of  punished  and  bitterly  deplored.     Sin,  in  all 

that  warrior ;  but  failing,  through  the  per-  climes  and   all  countries,  is,   before  God, 

sistence  of  the   latter  in  not  visiting  his  equally  sin.    But  let  us  not  be  harsh,  still 

home,  he  sent  him  back  to  the  army  then  less  unjust,  in  our  condemnation;  remem- 

besieging  Rabbah  under  the   command   of  bering  that  the  license  to  do  such  wicked- 

Joab,  directing  that  general  to  set  Uriah  in  ness  is  one  of  the  heavy  disadvantages  under 

the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  to  which   monarchs,  and    especially    oriental 

retire,  so  that  he  might  be  slain.    David's  monarchs,  are  placed  by  their  position;  —  a 

orders  were  but  too  well  executed.     Joab  position  which  is  owing  as  much   to  tht 

Buffered  a  repulse;  but  be  knew  his  master's  weakness  of  their  fellow-men  as  to  their  own 

guilty  wishes,  and  ordered   the  messenger  ambition. 

that  bore  tlie  unwelcome  tidings  to  mention,         BATTLEMENT   is   the  rendering  of  a 

as  a  cover,  the  death  of  the  Hittite.     This  Hebrew    word,  Mahgaheh  (Deut   xxiL   8), 

adroitness  had  its  designed  effect  on  David,  the  root  of  which  in  the  Arabic  still  signifies 

The  husband  being  thus  disposed  of,  and  to  iurround.  Battlement  denotes  an  elevation 

the  days  of  his  wife's  mourning  decently  or  parapet  wall,  which,   with  a  becoming 

terminated,  David  took  to  his  house  Bath-  regard  to  human  life,  Uie  law  expressly  re- 

sheba,  who  became  his  wife,  and  bare  him  quired  to  be  put  round  a  house  when  built; 

a  son.    There  is,  however,  a  power  higher  Uie  necessity  of  which  resulted  fh>m  the 

and  stronger  than  princes.     This  wicked-  roofs  of  houses  being,  for  the  most  part, 

ness   displeased    the  Almighty,  who    sent  flat,  and  from  their  being  used  for  recrea- 

Nathan  to  David  with   a  terrible  reproof,  tion  and  pleasure.    '  When  thou  buildest  a 

which  was  the  more  overpowering  in  its  de-  new  house,  then  thou  shalt  make  a  battle- 

livery,  because   conveyed  in   one  of  those  ment  for   thy  roof,  that    thou    bring  not 

parables  for  which  the  Hebrew  literature  is  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man  fall  from 

celebrated,  and  which  in  all  their  excellence  thence.' 

have  no  equals  in  any  language.    *  And  the         BAY-TREE  (a  green  bay-tree)  is  a  phrase 

Lord  struck  the  child  tliat  Uriah's  wife  bare  which  is  found  only  once  in  the  Scriptures  : 

unto  David,   and  it  was  very  sick.'       The  'I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 

guilty  man  prayed,  fasted,  and  mourned :  —  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree'  (Ps. 

in  vain;  the  child  died.  xxxvii.  35).    Authorities,  however,  are  not 

After  this,  Bathsheba  bore  Solomon,  who  agreed  as  to  whether  the  Psalmist  speaks  of 

was  regarded  with  divine  favour.    She  her-  some  species  of  tree,  or  of  the  flourishing 

self  appears  to  have  long  retained  influence  condition  of  a  tree  in  general.    Our  trans- 

with  her  husband ;  for,  when  he  had  grown  lators  had  the  laurel  in  their  minds ;  yet  the 

old,  and  Adonijah  his  son  had  taken  mea-  marginal  rendering  is  *  a  green  tree,  that 

Bures  to  usurp  the  royal  authority,  she  was  growetli  in  his  own  soil;'  that  is,  indigenous, 

chosen  byNathan  to  make  the  king  acquainted  or  not    transplanted,  continuing  to   grow 

with  the  attempt,  for  which  she^as  the  ra-  where  it  sprang  up.    The  Greek  Septuagint 
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tnuislftlioii  has  'the  cedar  of  Lebanon/  The  passages  before  spoken  of  seem, 
Tholuek  renders,  *  a  tree  well  rooted  and  full  however,  to  us  to  denote  some  precious 
of  foliage  ;*  Noyes,  following  the  Seventy,  stone.  Bochart  and  others  have  mentioned 
translates  the  words,  the  pearl ;  and  we  think  it  very  probable 

*  I  have  sen  a  wicked  man  in  great  power,  that  the  same  wurd  should  denote  such  a 

And  aprvading  himself  Wee  a  green  ctdtw:  gum  as  is  above  described,  and  a  precious 

Geddes   is  almost  verbally  the   same.     In  stone  bearing  a  resemblance  to  it.     Gum 

the  north-western  part  of  Syria,  Hasselquist  and  gem  are  not  dissimilar  either  in  form 

rested  under  '  a  green  bay-tree,'  of  which  or  in  signification. 

kind  of  tree  he  had  not  met  with  any  spe-         BEAM  (T.  to  radiate).  —  The  etymologi- 

cimena  in  Jodea  or  Galilee;  but,  whether  cal  import  of  this  word,  as  denoting  the 

it  was  a  species  of  cedar  or  not,  the  traveller  radiating  of  the  sim,  may  serve  to  suggest 

does  not  say.      We  incline  to  the  render-  that  it  did  not,  when  Wickliffe  first  intro- 

iug  of  the  Septuagint,  whose  authority  in  duced  it  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  Doko; 

questions  of  natural  history  carries  with  it  in  Matt.  vii.  3,  —  *  And  why  beholdest  thou 

much  weight.     Besides,  some  specific  tree,  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 

distinguished  for  its  native  luxuriance,  and  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 

actually  flourishing  in  strength  and  beauty,  own  eye  ?' —  signify  any  tiling  so  large  and 

is  a  more  atriking  image  than  is  presented  bo  long  as  the  piece  of  timber  which  is  now 

by  a  tree  —  any  tree  whatsoever — which  is  entitled   a  beam.     The  use   of  this  term, 

in  a  thriving  condition,  because  in  its  native  heanif  when  unexplained,  takes  away  from, 

aoO.     And  certainly  the  cedar,  of  all   the  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  propriety  of  the 

trees  of  Syria,  would  afford  the  noblest  idea  metaphor.     A  reference  to  the  etymology 

of  external  grandeur.    Yet  even  the  cedar  will  show,  that,  if  length  is  implied  in  the 

perishes  before  the  hurricane,  as  the  wicked  idea  conveyed  by  the  word,  slendemess  also 

man,  great  as  he  may  be,  is  cut  down  by  the  is  essential  to  it.     The  antithetical^  word 

resistless  hand  of  an  avenging  Providence,  rendered  mote  would  be  better  represented 

What  is  here  said  of  the  wicked  may  with  by  our  word  splinter ;  by  which  change,  in 

almost  equal  truth  be  said  of  our  mortal  union   with  a  right  understanding  of  tlia 

condition  in  general :  —  term  beantf  the  correspondence  of  the  words 

*  This  is  the  state  of  man  :  To-day  he  puts  forth  '^^  found  in  the  original  is  preserved  in  its 

Tb«  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  bloflsoms,  English  representative.      Even  the  figura- 

i^^^^J^^^'^^^r^^'^'^^JS^}^^^^!^^^'  t»ve  diction  of  our  Lord  observes  the  rules 
The  third  day  comes  a fi-ost,  a  Ulling  frost;  ^  •  ^ 

And,  —  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  fuU  sorely  ^^  propriety. 

His  greatDeas  Is  a  ripenfngy^nlps  his  root.  The  meaning  of  his  words  in  the  passage 
And  then  he  iSUls.'  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  splinter  denotes 
BDELLIUM  is  a  Greek  word,  not  much  the  slight  faults  of  others,  which  we  see 
dissimilar  in  form  to  the  original  Hebrew  most  clearly ;  the  6eam,  our  own  serious 
for  which  it  stands,  and  which  occurs  only  misdeeds,  to  which  our  eyes  are  closed, 
twice  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  ii.  12.  Numb.  The  proverb  that  our  Lord  thus  employed 
xi.  7 ).  In  the  first  passage  it  is  mentioned,  was  widely  spread.  Seneca  says,  —  *  You 
together  with  the  onyx  and  gold,  as  pro-  mark  the  pimples  of  your  neighbour,  while 
ducts  of  the  land  of  Havilah.  The  mere  covered  with  sores  yourself.'  But  the  pre- 
mention  of  the  word  here  in  this  very  brief  cise  phraseology  was  prevalent  among  the 
notice  of  most  momentous  events,  proves —  Jews,  — '  When,  of  that  generation  which 
apart  from  the  fact  of  its  standing  with  judges  its  judges,  some  one  said.  Cast  the 
gold  and  onyx-stone  —  that  it  repre8ent4>d  rod  out  of  thine  eye ;  he  received  for  an- 
an  object  of  great  value,  yet  not  alto-  swer,  From  tliine  own  eye  cast  the  beam.' 
gether  uncommon.  We  conclude  also,  BEANS  supplied,  at  least  in  their  ker- 
from  the  second  passage,  that  it  could  not  nels,  nutriment  for  the  poorer  Hebrews, 
have  been  very  rare,  because  it  is  used  as  which  was  sometimes  cooked,  sometimes 
an  object  of  comparison:  — 'The  colour  of  uncooked  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28).  In  the  bread 
the  manna  was  as  the  colour  of  bdellium.'  which  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  make  of  va- 
The  bdellium  of  the  ancients  (Pliny,  xii.  rious  sorts  of  grain,  contrary  to  the  analogy 
9.  19)  was  a  resinous,  transparent  gum,  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  19.  Deut. 
sweet  to  the  smell,  but  of  bitter  taste,  whicJi  xxii.  0 — 11),  as  a  sign  and  forewarning  of 
exuded  in  the  form  of  drops  from  a  tree  the  defiled  bread  which  the  children  of  Is- 
growing  in  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  rael  would  have  to  eat  when  driven  into 
India:  those  of  Bactriana  were  accounted  exile  among  the  Gentiles,  beans  are  ex- 
moat  Taluable.  The  tree  was  about  the  pressly  mentioned  (Ezek.  iv.  9).  Accord- 
size  of  sn  oUre-tree,  with  leaves  like  those  ing  to  Babbinical  authority,  the  bean  culti- 
of  the  oak,  and  fruit  like  capers.  Natu-  vated  in  Palestine  was  the  much-esteemed 
ralists  haTS  thought  the  description  of  the  Egyptian  bean.  The  same  source  of  infor- 
sncients  answered  to  the  dom-palm,  which  mation  declares,  that  the  eating  of  beans 
is  eommoo  in  South  Arabia  and  in  Egypt.  ^  was  interdicted  to  the  high  priest  on  the 
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day  of  atouenient,  from  its  decided  tendency     it  was  not  thought  becoming  to  enter  the 

to  bring  on  sleep.  presence   of  a  great  man   (Oen.   xli.    14. 

BEAK  (T.  ^er,  weaning  Amry). — Of  the  3  8am.  xix.  24).  The  beard  was  shorn, 
existence  of  Uiis  auimnl  in  Palestine  there  plucked,  or  neglected  in  time  of  troable,  as 
is  no  longer  any  doubt.  Bears  are  still  a  token  of  disregard  to  personal  appearance, 
fouuil,  though  tliey  are  rare,  in  the  moun-  or  as  a  part  of  self-mortification  (Isa.  xv.  2. 
tains  of  Lebanon.  In  tlie  tune  of  the  Cru-  Jer.  xli.  0.  Ezra  ix.  3).  As  kissing  was  a 
sades,  they  were  numerous.  The  S}Tian  enstomaxy  mode  of  salutation  among  the 
bear  is  of  tlie  brown  species,  which  is  very  Jews  (Matt.  xxvi.  49),  so  it  was  usual  to 
ferocious.  There  is  therefore  nothing  but  take  hold  of  the  beard  respectfully  with  the 
what  is  probable  in  Duvid  having  to  defend  right  hand  when  tlie  salutation  was  given 
his  flock  from  a  bear,  as  well  as  a  lion  (2  Sam.  xx.  9).  From  the  respect  in  which 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  34,35),  though  it  is  clear  tiiie  beard  was  held,  and  the  fact  that  slaves 
that  the  bravery  he  displayed  was  some-  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  beard,  which  was 
thing  uncoimnon.  Nor  was  it  extraordinary  the  sign  of  civil  freedom,  the  degree  of  in- 
that  two  she-bears  shoidd  come  out  of  the  suit  may  be  estimated  that  Hanun  king  of 
wood,  and  tear  furty-two  of  the  children  who  Ammon  showed  to  David  when  he  sent  back 
mocked  Elisha;  while  the  Christian  must  the  messengers  of  the  Hebrew  monarch  with 
confess  that  the  curses  which  the  prophet  one  half  of  their  beards  shaved  off.  Feeling 
employed  on  the  occasion  were  not  likely  themselves  disgraced,  these  men  did  not 
to  be  specially  carried  into  effect  by  the  venture  into  David's  presence ;  bat  the  king 
power  of  Him  whose  Son  came  expressly  sent  to  them  this  message, — *  Tarry  at  Je- 
into  the  world  to  teach  men  to  bless,  and  richo  imtil  your  beards  be  grown,  and  then 
not  curse  (2  Kings  ii.  23,  24).  A  bear  return'  (2  Sam.  x.  1,  «eg.).  This  insult  led 
robbed  of  her  whelps  became,  in  conse-  to  a  war.  In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  related 
quence  of  tlie  ferocity  natural  to  the  beast,  that  the  Tartars,  whose  beards  form  a  part 
a  proverbial  description  of  ungovernable  of  their  religion,  carried  on  against  the  Per- 
furj',  not  merely  in  Judea  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8.  sians,  whom  they  declared  infidels,  for  dif- 
Prov.  xvii.  12),  but,  according  to  Jerome,  fering  from  them  in  regard  to  this  ambiguous 
generally:  'Those' — we  translate  his  words  ornament  of  man,  a  long,  bloody,  and  de- 
— '  who  have  written  on  the  nature  of  ani-  structive  war.  As  the  beard  was  held  in 
mals  suy,  that  among  all  wild  beasts  there  so  much  respect  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
is  none  so  fierce  as  a  bear  when  she  has  priests,  who  were  to  have  every  human  qua- 
lost  her  young.'  Without  any  imusual  pro-  lity  in  perfection,  wore  their  beards,  aud 
vocation,  tlie  temper  of  the  animal  is  surly  were  especially  interdicted  from  marring  the 
and  quarrelsome;  whence  a  bear  became  comers  of  their  beards  by  shaving  Uiem  off 
the  fipnirc  of  a  capricious  tyrant  (Prov.  (Lev.  xix.  27 ;  xxi.  5).  This  prohibition, 
xxviii.  15).  from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands, 
<  A  roaring  lion  and  a  prowling  boar;  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  also  by  a 
A  wicked  ruler  over  a  poor  people.'  wish  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  to  dis  - 

BEAHD.  —  The  beard,  which  may  be  re-  countenance  idolatrous  usages.     The  Per- 

garded  as  a  token  of  manhood,  though  some  sians  at  present  usually  clip  the  beard  witii 

tribes  are,  from  local  causes,  destitute   of  shears,  for  a  few  years,  until  it  acquires  a 

it,  was  worn  either  dressed  or  in  its  na-  heavy  body.    When  they  allow  it  to  grow 

tural    state  by  most    ancient   nations,   yet  long,  they  are  verj-  particular  in  relation  to 

appears    to    have     either    disappeared,    or  the  colour,  and,  if  need  be,  paint  it  black 

to  have  become  less,  among  every  people,  every   week   or  oftener,  as  Persian   ladies 

with  their  ai)proach  to  a  higher  de^ee  of  paint  their  eyebrows.     They  follow  lliis  prac- 

civilisation.     W^ith    the   Hebrews,   as   with  tice  until  age  so  wrinkles  tlieir  faces,  that 

Orientals  generally,  the  beard  was  held  in  even  a  black  beard  can  no  longer  conceal  its 

high  respect,     Pcrkms  mentions  the  case  inroarls;   when    suddenly  they  are  equally 

of  a  Persian  soldier  who  begged  his  good  partial  to  white  beards,  these  being  regarded 

offices  with  the  emir  in  behalf  of  his  long  as  such  invariable  emblems  of  dignity  and 

beard,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  clipped,  wisdom,  that,  in  Persian  and  Turkish,  the 

The  Arabs  swear  by  their  beard,  and  invoke  term  whit^  beard  is  a  title  which  is  applied 

blessings  on  it:  —  *God  send  his  blessing  to   venerated  personages,   often  to  magis- 

on  your  beard '  is  an  oriental  wish  of  kind-  trates,  and  carries  with  it  great  weight  and 

ness.     Friends  express  their  good  will  by  autliority,  somewhat  equivalent  t«  saye  in 

wishing  on  behalf  of  a  fatlier,  that  he  may  English ;    and,  in  the  Nestorion  language, 

have  a  sou  with  a  tine  beard.     Hence  tlie  the   sjune  term    corresponds  with  elder  or 

loss  of  the  beard  was  a  sign  of  weakness,  presbyter,  in  the  New  Testament, 
disgrace,  or  mourning  (Isa.  vii.20).    With         The  cuts,  which  are  here  given,  serve  to 

the  Israelites,  it  was  as  customary  to  trim  show  oriental  features   and  head-dress,  as 

the  beard  among  the  duties  of  tlie  toilette,  well  as  the  manner  of  wearing  tlie  beard, 

as  it  was  to  wash  and  dress ;  without  which  now  prevalent  in  tlie  East.      In  the  upper 
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Dwet  in-aiip,  the      with  his  chin  stmvmi ;  ui 
lo  right,  repre-      Torka  of  the  higher  clu». 


1.1  the  two  iMI  «rg 


BEDS  offerftmbjeclan  which  the  inhubi' 
tanu  of  these  Roldet  climeB  hive  great  need 
of  c»re,  in  order  to  ivoid  escribing  their 
tUBge*  (o  oricnlMla.  The  iliynees  and  selQ- 
britj  of  the  *ir,  the  dryneas  also  of  the 
Borhce  of  iheesrth,  anil  the  general  heat  of 
Ihe  climue,  rendereil  il  genprall)'  anfe  and 
pleumnt  for  the  people  of  Syria  la  sleep  even 
in  the  open  air,  uid  on  the  bore  |iroimd,at  least 
with  no  other  covering  Ihui  the  large  outer , 
Kumenl,  vliich  aomewhal  resembled  a  Scotch 
plaid,  and  vu  denominated  Hi/h.  Accord. 
inglj,  travellers,  when  wearieJ  with  tlieir 
dij'a  Joamey,  throw  theniEelveB  with  little 
prrparatioD  on  the  earth,  imd  enjoy  safe, 
comfortiiblG,  and  refreshing  repose.  If  a 
piUow  il  beedsd,  a  stnae  scnes  fur  tlie  p'lr- 
poae;  and  what  was  a  cloaV  by  daji,  berotnea 
a  blaiiket  at  night    The  poor  gemnUj  ishe 
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no  further  care.  The  floor  of  Ihe  apnTtmenl 
in  iFhinh  lljey  ordinarily  dwell,  or  the  flat 
root  of  their  hoinbte  abode,  answers  all  re' 
qniremenla  in  conjnnction  with  the  apparel 
worn  by  day,  wliifb  is  rarely  put  off,  encept 
will)  a  view  to  balbc.  In  lionses  of  persons 
of  more  substanee,  the  large  room  in  which 
the  family  assembles  by  day  heroines  a 
dormitory  by  niftht,  Ihe  male  members  of 
vhirh,  except  the  master  who  retires  lo  an 
inner  Bpnrlment,  lay  Ihemsetves  down  on  the 
raised  and  cushioned  platform,  a  divan  or 
dais,  which  mna  ajong  tlic  sides,  and  [here, 
with  or  without  more  coTtrmg  tliun  tlieii 
clotliea,  as  Ihe  scasou  of  llie  year  requires, 
eipcrieric-e  the  restorative  effects  of  slumber. 
But  thoiigb  tl.e  reader  must  dismiss  from  his 
mind  the  idea  of  featlterbida,  and  le,^e™  o( 
bUnkclB,  yet  these  ^ticiiA  uSiwTimrea  »\- 
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mitleil  of  modiflcation  according  to  rlrcnm- 
BtuiceB,  uid  BO  wen  hroogbt  (o  ■  greater  or 
leas  approach  to  our  ovd  usa^a.  Warmth 
waa,  when  needed,  procured  by  either  Qiime- 
rous  coverioKB,  or  a  akin  ol  some  animal, 
Ted   tor  a   liedstead,   whieh. 


a  more  or  leia  artiticia]  toim. 
moreable  rouchcs,  like  Ifae  moilcr 
kcnwn,  with  the  ordinarj  appe 
euabious  and  pilloiiB,  to  mfnisici 


>  general  reinarks  will  afford  Ibe 
■tunentaid  ill  perusing  llie  Sacred  Scriptures. 
For  iiisiauce,  tlicj  throw  light  on  the  tlireal 
of  MuKcs,  tlial  [he  frogs  ahoold  go  up  into 
(he  bedchamber  and  tJio  bed  of  the  Egjp- 
liang  (Eiod.  ¥iii.  3).  They  also  explain 
the  words  of  Saul,  who  ordered  the  prelend- 
edly  aick  Darid  to  be  brought  to  bim  '  in  the 
htA'  that  he  might  ala;  him;  and  how  it 
va*  that  Ibe  palsied  man  was  brought  10 
Jeaui  '  in  a  bed,'  and  waa  led  down  before 
tbs  Savioar  ■  with  hia  conch,'  and  when 
healed  waa  bidden  to  lake  np  hii  bed  and 
walk  (Luke  v.  IS,  tti).).  The  phrase  used 
in  AmoB  iii.  12,  ■  the  comer  of  a  bed,'  baa 
acarcely  any  meaning  aeeordiDg  to  onr  ordi- 
nuy  notions  of  beds;  bnl  the  comer  of 
a  eouch.  or  of  a  room  having  a  dais,  ii 
the  place  of  luxury  ;  and  this  slight  change 
renders  the  sense  clear,  and  make*  the 
warda  accoidanl  with  the  tenor  of  (he  paa- 
■age.  In  conaeqnence  of  ibe  large  upper 
gamieul  being  used  as  a  coTering  by  night, 
Moaea  kindly  forbade  that  it  ahould  be  taken 
in  pledge  (Eiod.  uii.  20).  The  eoterlnga 
of  tapestry  in  which  tbs  rich  and  Iniurioua 
indulged  (ProT.  vil.  IS)  were  not  what  we 
term  bed-clothes,  but  beautifully  wrought 
needle-work  eoreringa  tor  stalely  eoncbes, 
irrtiicb  were  either  moieable  or  immoreable 
(Exek.  niii.  41).  A  suspended  be<[.  re- 
Mmbling  the  sailor's  hammock,  was  used  by 
watdunen  in  gardens  1  which  is  intended 
in  Isa.  xuT.  SO  by  (be  word  rendered  by 
King  James's  tranetators,  '  cottage.'  The 
import  of  the  passage  thus  becomes  clear 
and  consistent  The  beds  mentioned  in  the 
Hew  TesMmuil  aa  nted  by  the  sick  (Halt. 
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ii.  e.  Mark  ii.  1 ;  vi.  00.  Luke  *.  18.  AeU 
T.  IS)  were  moveable  couobBS,  more  or  leu 
aimple  in  iLeir  form,  and  easy  lo  cany- 
Beds  are  ofUD  nothing  more  than  one  01 
two  Btonl  coTeringa,  in  which  the  parson  ii 
enTCloped,  who,  thus  clad,  throws  himself 
either  on  the  Door  of  a  room,  the  snifaee  of 
the  groond,  or  the  flat  roof  of  a  boase. 

>  We  would  gladly' — Bobiuaon  ia  apeaking 
of  his  residence  at  Ramleb  — '  ba*e  atepi 
upon  the  root  beneath  the  open  sky,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  elose  air  of  any  room ;  but  this 
privileged  spot  waa  already  in  possession  of 
olhera.  Beds  were  apnad  Ibi  us  b  our  up- 
per room,  oonsislJDg  of  thick  quilts  under- 
nealh  and  another  quilt  of  silk,  in  which  to 
wrap  ouiaelvea.  But  Ibe  night  beneath  ■ 
roof  waa  hot,  and  Ibe  bouae,  like  all  otheia 
in  Palestine,  not  free  from  fleas;  ag  dial  I 
did  nothing  but  loss  about  in  fsrerish  balf- 
alnmber  all  night.  I  sereral  times  rose  and 
looked  out  through  Che  lattieea,  as  the  bright 
moonlight  fell  upon  the  group  of  sleeper* 
on  Ibe  roof,  and  envied  Iheir  Iql' 

In  Egypt,  ai  present,  the  bed  is  prepared 
aa  It  is  wanted,  and  removed  when  its  pur- 
pose has  been  answered.  In  the  houses  of 
persons  of  moderate  wealtli,  the  bed  is 
made  of  a  mattress,  BtofTed  with  coClon, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  three  or  foor  feel 
in  width,  placed  on  a  low  fiame ;  a  piDow 
being  pat  for  the  head,  and  a  sheet  spread 
over  this  and  the  maltress.  In  inmnier,  the 
only  covering  is  a  thin  blankel;  in  winter  a 
thick  quilt  stuffed  with  cotton  is  employed. 
Sometimes  the  mattreaBiaplaoedon  the  floor 
without  any  frame,  or  two  mattresses  are  laid 
one  upon  the  other.  A  raosquito-curtain 
is  Bunpended  over  the  bed  by  means  of 
four  strings,  which  sre  attached  to  nails  in 
the  wall.  The  dress  is  seldom  changed 
on  going  to  bed.  In  winter  many  sleep 
witli  all  Uieir  ordinary  clollies  on.  except  ibe 
gibbth,  or  cleth  coat;  in  summer  Ibey  sleep 
almost  or  entirely  unclad.  lu  winter  the 
bed  is  prepared  in  a  Bmall  closet ;  in  som- 
mer,  in  a  large  room,  AU  the  bed  clothes 
are  roiled  up  in  (be  day  time,  and  placed  on 
one  aide,  or  iu  the  closet  before  alluded  to. 
During  (he  hoKest  weather,  many  people 
Bleep  upon  Ihe  taouse-lop,  or  in  an  imro- 
vered  apartmenL  The  most  common  kind 
of  frame  for  die  bed  is  made  of  palm-sticks, 
a  frame  similar  la  which  is  still  used  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  other  neigbbouring  oounitiss. 
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of  the  atomt  floor,  mnd  a  Htvn,  or  a  noiga  of 
nufaiona  nmning  along  the  Ihras  sides,  ars 
the  caaential  parts  of  the  farninre.  Tbisraised 
part  of  Ihe  floor  ia  employed  tor  the  piuposn 
of  prajcr,  aiid  baa  heose  acquired  a  certain 
■anciiiy.  Aceordinglj  enij  pertou  slips  off 
hi*  aboea  before  he  puts  Ma  foot 
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mads  of  tha  ksaping  of  bcpa;  and  the  Eiiae- 
□ea  ^Ta  particular  atleniioD  la  this  unfrd 
ertatnre.  Under  Iheae  circumalanees,  it  is 
probable  thai  bees  were  kept  for  domesdo 
purposss  in  the  earlier  perioria  of  Jewish 
history.  High  anihorities  have  found  a  re- 
ference lo  a  practice  connected  with  keeping 
bees  in  Iia.  vii.  IS,  where  it  ig  aaid,  lha( 
JehoTah  ahall  '  hies  for  llie  bee  that  is  in 
Ihe  land  of  AeBTTia.'  The  practice  lo  wliicli 
»e  have  referred,  and  whicli  is  well  known 
in  niral  districts,  is  llie  guiding  a  joung 
swarm  to  the  desired  spot  b;  means  of 
noises  made  often  by  domestic  utensils. 
A  usage  of  a  aimilar  nature,  notwiiluland- 
inn  Iha  Ignorance  of  a  writer  in  Killo'a 
'Biblical  Cyclopedia'  (*ol.  i.  SU),  existed 
beyond  a  donbt  in  ancient  times,  according 
lo  the  sMteinenl  of  iElian  (Anini.  t.  13),  and 
the  lesCimony  of  Cyril,  in  his  eommeni  on  Iha 
words  in  question.  These  and  othor  aodio- 
rilies  show  that  it  was.  as  il  slill  is,  cnalo- 
mary  lo  guide  llie  m 


iu   Hie 


iiiA  the  'hiss'  : 


ioiied  in 


BEE.  —  Tha  hablU  of  this  little  animal 
are  too  wall  known  Ki  reqnire  lo  be  delailed 

wbd  bcM  wars,  anil  sliU  an,  oomnion  In 
PaleatiDS.  They  bnill  in  hollow  tress,  and 
elrtla  of  Iha  rocka.  They  flsw  in  great 
■■aims.  As  Ihe  honey  which  they  made, 
and  deposiwd  in  *anona  parts,  was  ample 
and  ridi,  so  it  breams  a  figure  to  describe 
abnndaoce.  Paleatine  waa  denominated  a 
'land  flawing  wilh  milk  and  honey'  (Eiod. 
iii.  H):  and  larwl  ia  aaid  (Dent. mil.  13)  to 
ban  been  made,  through  the  bounlifol  gond- 
naasofJeburafai'tosuekhonsyoutoftherDck.' 
The  eopioTuneis  of  the  supply  of  this  naliTe 
honey  may  bs  learned  from  1  Sam.  xiT.  3S,  36 . 
Somelimea  (be  akeleton  of  decomposed  ani- 
mals affiirdad  ahome  for  a  awann,  aa  in  Ihe 
eaae  of  (he  lion  which  Samaoa  killed.  The 
paaaags,  Jadg.  sir.  8.  has  deiiTed  the  diffl- 
enlty  which  has  occupied  and  pniiled  many 

that  Ihe  lion's  carcass  had  prodtKcd  the  bees, 
that  ainply  biied  in  Ihe  hollow  made  by  the 
bonea  of  his  head,  or  tfaoae  of  his  trunk. 
Theology  haa  loo  many  Instances  in  which 
fancy  or  snpewUlion  has  made  difficulties, 
which  ndllwr  teaming  nor  common  aense 
rmld  boItc.  In  waA  oaasa,  a  simple  appeal 
to  beta  1*  du  proper  eonrse. 

TIm  doBUatiea&m  of  beea  is  too  obrioos 
•  rcaonree  tow  obtaining  a  pleaaant  and  salu- 
brioos  alimeul,  nol  to  be  reaorted  to  wliere- 
erer  Ihs  animal  abounds.  Accordingly  il  is 
pracliatd,  at  die  present  day,  in  Syria  and 
Egypt.    In  ihe  Talmud,  mention  ia  oHen 


origioal,  a  word  whict 
ad  made  by  tha  mouth  far  that  pur- 

The  comparison  of  the  AsByrians,  as  ene- 
mies of  tha  Israelites,  lo  bees,  will,  with 
other  Scriptural  language,  be  understood  in 
its  toll  force,  when  the  reailer  is  aware  that 
bees  in  the  East  are  much  more  malignant, 
and  their  sting  much  more  painful  and 
injuriona,  than  in  these  regions.  Park 
speaks  of  the  dismay  canacd  among  hi> 
people,  by  the  attack  of  a  swarm  of  beelr 
which  they  chanced  la  disturb,  when  flight 
alone  probably  saved  tlie  human  beinga  from 
that  destmction  which  fell  on  two  asses- 
Whence  appeua  the  proprietj  of  the  words 
of  MoseSf-— '  The  Amorites  came  onl  against 
yim,  and  chased  you  aa  beea  do,  and  destroyed 
you  in  8eir,  unto  Hormah;  camp.  Ps.  ciTiii. 
13.  Near  Acbala,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Palestine,   Oliu  fonnd    '  the    atmosphere 


dible  ni 
cylinder! 


ler    of    beea.      Their    1 
nade  of  earth,  about  twi 


length,  by  ei^ 
diamelei.  having  Ihe  entrance!  at  one  end. 
These  were  piled  one  upon  another  like 
logs  of  wood,  In  some  inalanees  fbrty  or 
fifty  together.  Ths  eullure  of  bees  would 
seem  lo  be  the  chief  business  of  Ihe  people, 
and  I  waa  reminded  thai  honey  waa  formerly 
one  of  the  staple  products.' 

BEELZEBUB  (C.  /y-^— see  Dux.). 
The  carrect  reading  in  Man.  z.  99.  Hark 
iii.  33,  is  '  Beeliebul.'  which  signifies  dung- 
god  i  the  change  of  b  into  1  having  been 
made  by  a  sort  of  play  upon  words,  of  which 

of  Jewish  history,  in  order  to  throw  dis- 
honour  and  contempi  on  Ihe  worabip  of 
Baal,  and  generally  on  all  idol-worship.  Tn 
procMB  of  time,  tnd  tmdci  i^  'utSmraM,  tA 
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a  comipt  orieutal  philosophy,  a  system  of  Ahraham  and  Abiinelech  there  swore  in 
*  doctrines  of  devils ' — demons  (1  Tim.  iv.  1)  ratification  of  a  covenant  of  peace  (Gen. 
was  introdaced  and  spread  tliroiighout  Ju-  xxi.  31).  At  first  it  was  consecrated  to 
dea,  and  otlier  western  countries.  This  the  worship  of  tlie  Almighty ;  for  Abraham 
system  marie  a  complete  infernal  hierarchy,  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called 
setting  forth  tlie  rank,  order,  and  attributes  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  ever- 
of  each  class,  and  giving  names  to  their  re-  lasting  Ood  (ver.  32) ;  but  in  a  degenerate 
spective  chiefs.  Though  not  perfected  till  period  it  was  polluted  by  idolatry  (Amos 
the  Rabbins,  after  the  days  of  our  Lord,  y.  5 ;  viii.  14).  It  was  in  existence  after 
had  applied  to  the  subject  their  fancies  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  27,  30),  and  in  the 
teeming  with  dark  creations, — yet  some-  time  of  Jerome.  Bobinson  found  on  the 
tiling  more  than  the  outlines  of  this  doc-  skirts  of  the  desert,  in  an  open  pasture 
trine  of  demons  was  found  in  existence  by  country  on  the  nortliem  side  of  Wady  es- 
our  Lonl,  who,  adopting  the  popular  phraseo-  Seba,  two  deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es-Seba, 
logy,  speaks,  in  the  passages  above  referred  the  ancient  Beersheba.  The  water  in  boUi 
to,  of  Beelzebul,  *  tlie  prince  of  demons.*  wells  is  pnre,  sweet,  and  abundant.  Ascend- 
To  tlic  influence  of  tliese  demons,  various  ing  the  low  hills  north  of  the  wells,  he  found 
diseases,  especially  insanity,  were  ascribed,  them  covered  with  the  ruins  of  former  habi- 
But  a  power  which  could  wound,  could  also  tations,  spreading  over  a  space  half  a  mile 
heal.  Uence  the  Jews  argued  that  our  in  length,  on  which  are  scattered  fragments 
Saviour  performed  his  miracles  by  tlie  co-  of  pottery.  *  Here,  then,' — ^we  cite  the  words 
operation  of  Beelzebul,  as  at  a  later  period  of  Kobinson,  — '  is  the  place  where  the  pa- 
the  Fathers  of  the  church  maintained  that  triarchs,  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  often 
the  heathen  oracles  were  iiisjiired  by  the  dwelt.  Here  Abraham  dug,  perhaps,  this 
demons.  'J'be  logic  of  tliis  imputation  was  very  well ;  and  journeyed  firom  hence  with 
as  bad  as  its  philosophy.  This  Jesus  showed  Isaac  to  Mount  Mori^,  to  offer  him  up 
by  bringing  into  relief  the  absurdity  of  the  there  in  sacrifice.  From  this  place  Jacob 
supposition,  that  Satan  woidd  cast  out  Satan  fled  to  Padan-aram,  after  acquiring  the  birth- 
(Mark  iii.  23).  A  khigdom  divided  against  right  and  blessing  belonging  to  his  brother ; 
itself  camiot  stand  (24).  Beelzebul,  as  an  evil  and  here,  too,  he  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  on 
power,  must  do  evil,  and  could  not  be  tlie  setting  out  to  meet  his  son  Joseph  in  Fgypt. 
prime  agent  in  a  work  whose  essential  attri-  Here  Samuel  made  his  sons  judges;  and 
bute  was  to  heal  and  save.  from  here  Elijah  wandered  out  into  the 
BEER  (H.  a  weU)y  a  town  in  Palestine  southern  desert,  and  sat  down  under  a  shrub, 
(Judg.  ix.  21.  2  Sam.  xx.  14),  about  a  day's  just  as  oiur  Arabs  sat  down  every  day  and 
journey  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  every  night.  Over  these  swelling  hills  the 
Jotham  fled  for  fear  of  Abimelech,  after  he  flocks  of  the  patriarchs  once  roved  by  thou- 
hail  delivered  on  Mount  Gerizim  tlie  speech  sands,  where  now  we  found  only  a  few  cam- 
which  contained  his  famous  apologue  of  tlie  els,  asses,  and  goats.* 

trees  choosing  a  king.    The  meaning  of  the         Proceeding  northward  to  Jerusalem,  tlie 

name  shows  its  origin.  That  name  is  still  path  gradually  ascends  over  an  open  tract, 
borne  by  a  small  village,  lying  as  above  which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  a  fine  grazing 
mentioned;  a  little  to  tlie  west  of  which  is  a  country:  not  a  precipice,  not  a  tree,  is  to  be 
beautiful  and  copious  fountain.  The  modem  seen ;  nothing  but  grassy  hills.  Robinson 
Beer  does  not  contain  more  than  a  hun-  thus  describes  this  part : — *  Fifteen  minutes 
dred  and  fifty  low  mean  stone  houses.  It  more  brought  us  out  upon  a  wide,  open, 
has,  however,  many  marks  of  antiquity :  —  grassy  plain,  suffering  greatly  indeed  from 
massive  stones  built  into  peasants'  houses,  drought  (April  15),  but  in  which  many  fields 
or  lying  upon  the  earth,  half-buried  walls,  of  wheat  were  scattered,  looking  beautifully 
and  substructions,  with  mounds  of  rubbish,  in  their  vesture  of  bright  green.  The  ground, 
The  walls  and  beautifid  solid  arches  of  a  too,  was  in  many  places  decked  with  flowers : 
dilapidated  church  form  the  most  conspi-  among  them  was  an  abundance  of  low 
cuous  object.  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to  scarlet  poppies.  The  morning  was  lovely, 
the  empress  Helena,  and,  from  its  size  and  tlie  sky  perfectly  serene,  witli  a  refresh iiig 
sumptuousucss,  may  have  had  its  origin  in  breeze  from  the  S.W. ;  the  air  full  of  the 
her  princely  munificence.  The  tradition  sweet  carols  of  birds.'  He  next  travelled 
prevdls  that  it  was  at  Beer,  Mary,  on  her  over  a  plain  in  a  course  N.E.  by  E.  having 
return  home  to  Nazareth,  discovered  that  an  undulating  surface,  no  shrubs  nor  trees 
the  child  Jesus  had  been  left  behind ;  and  visible ;  nothing  but  grass,  flowers,  and 
the  church  marks  the  spot  where,  in  the  green  fields.  On  tlie  east  and  north  are 
fulness  of  a  mother's  feelings,  she  turned  hills  and  ridges,  the  beginning  of  the  moun- 
back  in  quest  of  her  beloved  son.  tains  of  Judali.     The  plain  soon  terminates, 

BEERSHEBA  (H.  weU  of  the  oath)y  a  and  you  get  among  the  hills,  entering  a  Wady 
place  forming  the  extreme  southern  bound-  which  leads  to  Hebron.  In  this  valley  Ro- 
ary  of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  xvii.  11),  which  binson  (April  13)  found  fields  of  grain,  and 
received   its  name   fVom   tlie  oath  which     a  man  ploughing  with  two  heifers,  in  order 
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to  SOW  millet.  His  plough  was  very  sim- 
pie,  yet  did  its  work  well. 

The  road  now  ascends  more  rapidly.  The 
limestone  hills  on  each  aide  become  rocky 
and  higher,  being  green  with  grass,  while 
low  trees  are  scattered  among  them.  Among 
these,  the  Bntm,  Pistacia  Terebinthus  of  Lin- 
ncas,  the  terebinth  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  most  frequent.  Bed  clover  is  found 
growing  wild  along  the  path.  Beaching  the 
head  of  this  Tslley,  you  come  out  on  a  ridge, 
from  which  a  very  steep  descent  brings  you 
to  the  bottom  of  another  deep  and  narrow 
Wady  coming  down  from  the  N.E.  up  which 
the  path  goes  in  a  general  course  N.E. 
by  £.  This  water-course  is  narrow,  and 
winds  among  the  hills ;  the  sides  are  rocky, 
but  clothed  with  grass  and  the  shrub  Bellan, 
a  kind  of  furze.  The  bottom  of  the  valley, 
in  its  steeper  parts,  was  formerly  laid  out  in 
terraces,  of  which  the  massive  walls  still  re- 
main. The  hill  terminating  the  Wady,  and 
the  hills  around,  are  in  spring  covered  with 
flocks  and  cattle  in  the  ancient  patriarchal 
style,  with  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  all  in 
fine  order,  and  affording  a  most  pleasing 
prospect 

The  country  around  the  village  of  Dhohe- 
riyeh,  which  lies  high,  is  visible  from  a 
great  distance,  and  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  line  of  fortresses  which  apparently 
once  existed  all  along  the  southern  border 
of  Palestine,  has  but  a  barren  aspect :  the 
limestone  rocks  come  out  in  large  blocks 
and  masses  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
hills,  and  give  a  whitish  cast  to  the  whole 
landscape.  No  trees  are  visible,  nor  any 
fields  of  grain,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
narrow  valleys.  Indeed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  is  stem  and  dreary.  Yet  it  must 
be  a  fine  grazing  country,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fat  and  sleek  condition  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  from  its  having  been,  from  the 
days  of  Abraham  onward,  a  place  of  resort 
for  herdsmen.  From  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hlU  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  save  rocky 
hills  and  sweUs. 

The  course  from  Dhoheriyeh  to  Hebron  is 
north-east  The  road  winds  among  valleys 
and  oTer  hills  which  begin  to  be  covered 
with  shrubs,  increasing  as  you  advance,  be- 
ing intermingled  with  evergreens  or  prickly 
oiJls,  arbums,  and  odier  dwarf  trees  and 
boshes.  In  summer  a  large  portion  of  the 
peasantry  are  said  to  leave  their  villages,  and 
dwell  in  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be 
near  their  flocks. 

The  region  around  Hebron,  which  lies  in 
a  deep  narrow  valley,  abounds  with  vine- 
yards, and  the  grapes  are  the  finest  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Thepath  towards  Jerusalem,  which  leads  up 
tlie  valley,  and  then  up  a  branch  coming  from 
the  north-east,  is  at  first  paved,  and  passes 
between  the  walls  of  fineyards  and  olive- 
jmrdt ;  the  former  ehieHj  in  the  ralley,  and 


the  latter  on  tlie  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  are 
in  many  parts  built  up  in  terraces.  This  val- 
ley is  generally  assumed  to  be  tlie  Eshcol  of 
the  Old  Testament,  whence  the  spies  brought 
back  the  clusters  of  grapes  to  Kadesh. 
This  assimiption  is  not  without  reason. 
The  character  of  its  fruit  at  present  corre- 
sponds with  its  ancient  celebrity.  Pome- 
granates and  figs,  as  well  as  apricots  and 
quinces,  still  grow  there  in  abundance. — 
(Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  24.   Numb.  xiii.  23.) 

This  road  bears  every  mark  of  having  al- 
ways been  a  great  highway  between  Hebron 
and  JeruHoleni.  It  is  direct,  and  in  many 
parts  artificially  made,  evidently  in  times 
of  old.  But  wheels  never  passed  here :  the 
hills  are  too  sharp  luid  steep,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  too  thickly  strewn  witli 
rocks,  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  vehicles 
being  used  in  this  mountainous  region, 
without  the  toilsome  construction  of  artifi- 
cial roads,  such  as  never  yet  existed  here. 

At  one  hotir  from  Hebron,  a  blind  path 
goes  off  to  the  right,  leading  to  Tekoa  ;  and 
on  it,  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
roafi,  are  the  foundations  of  an  immense 
building,  which  the  Jews  of  Hebron  call  the 
House  of  Abraham,  and  regard  this  as 
the  place  of  Abraham's  tent  and  terebinth 
at  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  The  country  is 
still  rocky  and  uneven,  but  somewhat  culti- 
vated. It  soon  becomes  more  open;  the 
valleys  are  wider  and  fertile ;  and  the  hills 
are  covered  with  bushes,  arbutus,  and  dwarf 
oaks,  exhibiting  also  in  their  terraced  sides 
the  traces  of  ancient  cultivation.  The  tract 
is  full  of  partridges,  whose  calling  and 
clucking  in  spring  may  be  heard  on  every 
side.  Crossing  a  valley  obliquely,  you  see 
the  road  at  some  distance  a-head,  ascending 
the  side  of  a  long  ridge,  the  path  up  which 
is  artificial ;  midway  is  a  cistern  of  rain- 
water, also  an  open  place  of  prayer  for 
the  Mohammedan  traveller.  From  the  top 
the  path  descends  into  a  long  straight  val- 
ley, which  it  follows  for  an  hour,  called 
Wady  et-Tuheishimeh.  The  hills  become 
higher  and  more  rocky,  the  valley  narrower 
and  winding ;  while  the  road  ascends  ob- 
liquely on  the  loft,  and  bends  around  the 
eastern  point  of  a  high  hill,  leaving  the  val- 
ley very  deep  below  on  the  right  The 
valley  passes  on  towards  the  right,  and  re- 
ceives that  which  descends  from  Solomon's 
Pools,  and  so  runs  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
road  leads  across  a  ridge  into  the  more  open 
valley,  in  which  are  those  famous  pools. 
There  are  three  of  these  immense  reservoirs 
lying  one  above  another  in  the  sloping  val- 
ley, and  bearing  every  mark  of  high  antiquity. 
A  small  aqueduct  is  carried  from  tlicm,  along 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  to  Bethlehem  and  .)e- 
rusalem.  A  road  passes  hence  to  Bethlehem 
along  the  aqueduct.  Another,  which  is  more 
direct,  leads  obliquely  u\i  X\\e  V5,cuX\%  %.w^\v\ 
north  of  the  pools.    TVie  \»a.\S£v  Sxi  ^v%  \^\\Kt 
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paiMS  over  ■  UTel>  bal  eicmdingl)'  rock;, 
tKCt,  diffimlt  for  cuhpIs-    Ydn  Boon  come  to 

Bwhel"*  Tomli,  which  ii  inertly  m  ordinsry 
Moslem  Welj,  or  tomb  of  »  holy  person.  Tlia 
goDend  correctness,  boncTer,  of  the  tradition 
which  has  fiieil  Qpontbia  spot  for  the  burial- 
plaee  ol  Ruiiel,  cuinal  well  be  drawn  in 
queBtion,  since  it  ia  fally  supported  by  the 
ScriplonU  nairative  (Gen.  rav.  16 — SO), 
Still  Mcending,  (he  ruad  pasaes  to  the  left, 
iroand  the  head  or  a  deep  Talle;,  ruimiiig  off 
eait-wiid  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  affords  a  wide 
view  onl  over  the  monntainon*  regiona  to- 
wards and  beyond  that  sea,  Inclndmg  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Frank  Monnlain.  The  deep 
basin  of  the  aeacanin  part  be  made  out;  but 
ill  waters  am  not  visible.  You  now  eome 
opposite  the  canvent  of  Mar  Elyas,  which 
liea  on  the  brow  of  the  high  ridge  oTerlook- 
ing  Bethlehem.  Hare  you  gel  your  first  view 
of  Ihe  holy  city,  (he  mosque,  and  other  high 
baildings  which  stand  on  Mount  Zion. — 
Ai  you  advance,  yon  have  on  iLe  right  low 
hills,  and  on  the  left  Ihe  cultivated  Talley 
or  plain  of  Rephaim,  or  the  Cianta,  with 
gentle  hills  beyond.  This  plain  is  brosd, 
and  deBcBDds  gradoally  towanls  the  aoulh- 

adeeper andnajrower valley,ca]1ed Wsjly  cl- 
Werd,  which  nnitei  ftmher  on  with  Waity 
Ahmed,  and  finds  its  way  to  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean. The  plain  of  Kephaiin  extends 
Dearly  to  Jemsaleni,  which,  as  seen  ft'om 
it,  qipears  to  be  almost  on  the  same  level- 
As  you  advance,  Ihe  plain  ia  terminated  try 
a  alight  rocky  ridge,  farming  the  brow  of  the 
valley  of  Hiunom.  This  deep  aud  narrow 
deU,  with  sleep  rocky  aidea,  often  precipi- 
Iqds,  here  comea  down  &om  the  north  from 
•B  tat  as  the  Yafa  Gate,  and,  BweepingarooDd 
MounlZiiinat  almost  a  right  angle,  desceuda 
with  great  rapidity  into  the  very  deep  valley 
of  Jehoahaphat.  The  aouthcru  side  of  Zion 
ia  very  steep,  though  not  precipitous.  You 
OroBs  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  opposite  the  south- 
west comer  of  Zion,  and  pass  up  a!ang  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley  to  Uie  Hebron 
or  Yafa  Cats,  and  thus  enter  the  holy 
The  distance  between  Hebron  and  Jeruaa- 
lem  is   given  by  Eusebiua   and  Jeroi 

aeventeen  and  a-half  geographical  miles. 
The  journey  took  Bobinson  eight  hours 
and  a  quarter  with  camels. 

The  feelings  of  the  Chriatiia  travellsr,  on 
approaching  Jeroaalem,  are  very  strong,  and 
of  a  sacred  natore.     Before  him,  as  ho  draws 
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llest  chililhood,  he  has  read  and  thought, 
now  beheld  with  hia  own  eyes ;  and  they  all 
seemfamiliar,  asif  the  realisation  of  a  former 
dream;  so  thai  he  coold  fancy  himself  again 
among  cherished  scenes  of  childhood. 

BEETLE.  — This  word  occurain our  Bi- 
ble only  unce.  Lev.  xi.  Sa,  where  it  standi 
as  the  represeuUtive  of  the  Hebrew  yAorjoW, 
which  probably  denoted  a  ipeciea  of  locaat. 
The  beede,  however,  almunded  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  freqneutly  oociirs  in  the  sculp- 
tures. '  A  great  portion  of  Egypt,'  aaya  Pli- 
ny, '  worshipped  the  SearalueuB,  or  beetle,  as 
one  of  the  gods  of  the  country ;  a  curiona 
reason  for  whioh  is  given  by  Apion,  —  that 
in  this  insect  there  is  some  resemblance 
to  the  operations  of  the  sun."  The  Scaim- 
bnuB  was  an  emblem  of  the  aun,  to  which 
deity  it  was  particularly  sacred.  It  often 
occurs  in  a  boat,  with  extended  wings,  hold- 
ing the  ^obe  of  the  sun  in  its  clavrs,  or 
elevated  in  the  firmament,  as  a  type  of  that 
luminary  when  in  the  meridian.  Figures  ol 
other  deities  are  often  seen  praying  to  it  in 
this  character.  It  was  also  a  symbol  of 
Ptbab,  Ihe  creative  power,  and  of  the  world. 
It  was  connected,  too,  with  astronomical 
subjects,  and  with  funeral  rites.  The  Sea 
rabnus  was  not  only  venerated  when  alive, 
but  embalmed  after  dealh.  Some  have  been 
found  in  that  stale  at  Thebes.  The  one  so 
frequently  represented  on  Ibe  sculptures,  and 
which  may  therefore  have  been  the  aacnd 
beetle,  appears  to  be  Ihe  same  animal  a*  is 
stitl  common  in  every  part  of  Egypt. 


,    lie  Zioi 


the 


spread  out  the  city  where  Ood  of  old  had 
manifested  his  special  presence,  and  the  Sa- 
Tioor  of  the  world  lived,  taught,  and  died. 
/fart  Mit  loetlitiea  of  whioh,  from  hi*  ear- 


We  quote  a  paaaage  ftoro  Kelly's  '  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land; '— '  In  pasBing  through  the 
desert  from  Egypt,  the  author  waa  surprised 
to  see  Ihe  freah  verdure,  in  many  instances, 
of  tall  grasBy  bushes,  to  which  the  beudiugof 
the  camel's  head  not  onfreqaently  directed 
his  attention;  and  wheu  there  waa  no  water 
near,  it  was  some  time  before  he  oonld  sa- 
tis^ himself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  verdure. 
Little  holea  were  seen  around  the  bushes; 
but  the  cause  or  purpose  was  alike  un- 
known. At  Khan  Younes  the  aseming  mys- 
tsrj  waa  aidved.    Multitudes  ot  beetles  (ths 


u  of  &■  EgTptiuiB]  neia  wm  roll- 
ing tba  KMmd  pieees  of  cunel's  dung,  ud 
olW  dapodtt,  ipeedil;  formed  bj  them  into 
S  *■**"*■  ihmpo  ftnd  size,  to  nuitable  apota, 
where  the  loil  wu  bue,  or  uonnd  the  root* 
of  bnihea ;  then  they  formed  Iheir  holes 
irilb  the  DwIhemUiul  ccitainty  of  instiuet, 
into  ^kh  the  Inlls,  b;  >  ilighl  motion, 
were  ndled  down,  thai  foiming  beds  of  iu- 
enbstion  tbi  the  "  ahun-bred  beetle."  TheH 
little  ""■*'*.  which  aboimd  In  mjiiade,  d 
onee  pce^erra  the  pmitr  of  the  air,  and  in- 
crtaat  the  fintilil;  of  the  soil,  being  often 
the  only  tnuj  cnltiTmtora  vhan  mm  is  idle  ; 
■nd  thai  the  wonder  is  diminiahed  Ihu  the 
ScaretMras  wm,  in  anoienl  limss,  wOTshipped 
by  tba  Egyptiuu'  (p.  434). 

BEEVES.  — This  word,  which  is  foond 
in  Le*.  xxU.  la,  21,  snd  s  t^w  other  places, 
as  the  translation  of  a  word  generally  ren- 
dered '  oxen,*  ^  ttnlloflkfl,'  '  herds,'  is  an  old 
but  regnlarty  formed  plural  of  the  term 
b*^,  dtrired  bom  the  Ficnoh  imt/i  which 
has  its  root  in  the  Latin  toi,  and  the  Oresk 
boat.  The  form  '  beeves,'  now  obsolete,  is 
fonnd  in  onr  older  writers.  Thaa  Browne 
('  Shepherd's  Pipe,'  Ed.  iii.)  :  — 
■  HiB,  In  the  night,  acHiirsed  thlarca, 
Skloe  Us  lamta  or  stolne  bis  beeres.' 
This  word  calls  to  the  mind  the  fvt,  that 
there  aie  in  English  pun  of  words  Laving 
originally  the  same  meaning ;  of  each  of 
which  pairs,  one  word  comes  from  a  classic, 
the  other  tmm  a  Saion  origin.  The  term* 
of  clastic  deriTation  were  mostly  introdneed 
bj  the  Norman  French,  who,  in  the  case  of 
animala,  gaje  to  the  alanghlered  beasts 
which  ttej  consumed  their  own  names 
(beef,  mnllon).  and  left  the  old  Teutonic 
appellatjons  (ox,  aheep)  to  the  native  Sal- 
ons, who  reared  the  cattle  for  their  miislera. 

BEHEMOTH  is  the  original  word  (Job 
xl.  Ifl.scf.)  inEnglish  letters,  our  translators 
thus  showing  that  they  could  not  dctennine 
what  modem  name  to  aasigD  to  the  ammal. 
Indeed  nnmerous  and  diesimilar  opiuions 
bsTa  prerailed,  among  which,  (hat  seemed 
to  hare  the  preference  which  represented 
behemoth  to  be  the  elephant;  until  Bachart, 
after  a  catefol  investigation  of  the  aabject, 
decided  in  hvonr  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  ri- 
ver borae.  The  opinion  of  that  distinguiahed 
ai^olar  baa  been  adopted  and  upheld  by 
Oeaenias,  Winer,  and  others.  According  to 
theaa  eminent  linguiats,  the  name  is  derired 
ftom  sn  Egyptian  word,  Pehemoat,  which 
■igniliaa  inatrr-tn  —  an  obiious  attempt  to 
deanibe  a  lai^  and  powerful  marine  ani- 
M«L  The  view  which  tba  name  thus  sug- 
gMts,  die  text  itself  atrongly  supports ;  and 
it  ia  strange  that  those  who  held  the  ele- 
phant to  be  intended,  eoold  hrra  overlooked 
two  beta,  —  namely,  that  the  distinguishing 
dtanMeristia  of  die  elsphtnt.  the  proboecis, 
ia  not  aaeribed  to  the  behemoth ;  and  that 
k*  il  apiAen  of  in  tems  which  cooId  be 
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used  only  of  an  aquatja  animal,  —  terras 
which,  taken  together,  show  that  the  behe- 
moth was  omphibions  (comp.  TSr.  20,  23). 
The  remainder  of  tiie  description  is  in  strict 
agreement  with  the  known  qualities  of  the 
hippopotamus;  which,  without  further  dis- 
cussion, we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  da- 
BCiibe  in  btiet 


The  Nile  horse,  or  river  horse,  was  in  an- 
cient days,  and  ia  still,  found  in  the  Nile 
below  Ilie  caiaracts;  but  the  animal  has  now 
for  a  long  time  pretty  much  willidrawn  uito 
Nubia,  and  is  more  frequent  at  present  in 
the  Niger,  and  the  rivers  which  lie  between 
that  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  ia  alao 
found  in  the  lakes  and  fens  of  Ethiopia.  It 
belongs  tu  the  class  mammalia,  and  is  of  the 
order  packydtrmata,  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals. Il  is  alao  berbivonius.  Its  head  ia 
long  and  broad  ;  its  lipa  very  thick,  and  the 
mniile  mnch  inflated;  it  hu  four  very  large 
projecting  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  foar 
also  in  the  upper ;  the  akin  is  exceedingly 
thick;  the  legs  short;  (our  toes  on  ench 
foot  invested  with  small  hoofS ;  and  the  tail 
is  short  and  moveable.  The  appearance  of 
the  animal  on  land  it  very  oncouth,  the  bod; 
being  huge,  flat,  and  round ;  the  head  out 
of  all  proportion  for  magnitude,  (he  feet  a* 
dispropoTtionably  short,  and  the  ■rmamenl 
of  teeth  truly  formidable.  The  length  of 
the  male  has  been  known  to  be  seventeen 
feet,  the  height  seveu,  and  the  circumference 
flfleen.  Bruce  mentions  some  as  being 
each  twenty  feet  in  length.     The  i '    ' 


with   short  hair,  which  ii 


thicker  on  the  nnder  than  the  upper  parts. 
The  general  CDlour  is  btowiiiah.  The  skin 
is  exceedingly  tougit  and  strong,  and  waa 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  the  ma- 
nufaeCuie  of  shields,  Kiippell.  the  German 
naturalial,  in  speaking  at  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Nile,  says,  that  the  hunters  of  the 
NDe-oi  have  to  endure  and  parry  ferocious 
assanlts  from  the  enraged  animal.  The  har- 
pooning ou  those  spots  where  it  comes  to 
graze,  is  attended  with  great  danger,  when 
the  hunter,  who  must  approach  within  about 
seven  paces,  is  seen  liy  the  behemoth,  before 
he  has  hurled  his  weapon.  In  wie^  c«Bt\ 
the  beast  aomatimaa  r&iibu  «ttiv|»&  'o^o^ 


hU  asnuliuit,  uiil  c 


d  fom 


lejBn 


ngeortliiBlerrificiuiimil.  Kdppell  nporu, 
thftt.  in  liie  region  ot  Amera,  a  hippotamns 
enuBched  seTcnl  cattle  IbM  were  fattened 
to  a  walcT-nbeel.  He  apeaks  ot  on«  thai 
mu  not  eaptnred  till  after  a  battle  of  four 
houre  long :  — '  Indeed  lie  came  lerj  near, 
destroying  our  lar^  bark,  and  witb  it  per- 
hapa  all  our  liiea.'  A  una])  canoe,  engaged 
In  taking  him,  he  dragged  with  him  under 
die  water,  and  shattered  to  pieces.  The 
Ota  bnnters  escaped  witb  extreme  diSealt;. 
Ont  of  tweDty-flve  musket  balls  fired  into 
tbe  monster's  head,  at  the  distance  of  Bm 
ftet,  onlj  one  peaetraled  the  hide  and  the 
bones  near  the  nose  ;  all  llie  other  balls  re- 
mtinei]  slicking  in  the  ihicknesa  of  bis  hide. 
'  We  had  at  last  to  employ  a  small  cannon ; 
but  it  was  only  after  five  of  its  bulls,  fired  at 
»  dialance  of  ■  few  feet,  hail  mangle<l  moat 
ahocklngly  ilie  hcnrl  and  bmly  of  the  mon- 
■  (ler,  that  he  was  fairly  Tanquished,  Tbe 
darkness  uf  tlis  night  aiigiuanleJ  the  hor- 
rors and  dangers  of  tlj«  ontcal.  Tbii  gi- 
gantic  creatare    drnggwl  onr  Inrgo  bark  at 
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jislJed,  just  as  he  bail  drawn  lis  among  a  la- 
byrinth of  rocks.'  Itlppopotami  are  a  plague 
to  the  land,  in  consequence  of  their  vora- 
cJODsness.  In  some  parts  thej  are  so  bold, 
that  they  are  undeterred  by  the  noises  maile 
lo  keep  them  off,  or  drire  ibem  away;  and 
will  yield  up  tlieir  pastures,  only  when  a  large 
number  of  persons  come  mshing  upon  them. 
The  Egyptians  of  old  took  them  much  in 
tbe  some  manner  as  whales  are  captured ; 
and  it  appears  from  tbe  nccounts  of  Iravel- 
Iws  {Wilkinson,  iii.  70;  see  particularly, 
'  Voyage  d'  Eiploration  an  Cap  de  Bonne- 
Esperauce,  par  Arboussel  et  Danmas;'  Pa- 
ris, Delay,  1H12  ;  p.  -l.lj,  frf.;  where  more 
details  of  an  interesting  kind  may  be  found), 
(hat  the  plan,  a.i  deacriberi  in  the  cut,  re- 
mains essentially  the  some  at  the  present  day. 
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BELIAL,  a  compoanil  Hebrew  word,  aig- 
ni^ing  originally  loaiua  m  to  place,  aiul 
ibence  morai  difraiialion.  Aceordinglj, 
'  children'  or  '  sons  of  Belial'  signifies  iati!, 
lB(>r«UMBint(DeuLiiii.  13.  Judg.xii.  Sj). 
In  DeuL  XI.  U,  it  U  rendered  <  wicked.'  In 
Ps.  ili.  B,  the  words  translated  '  an  evil  dis- 
ease '  literally  mean  a  word  or  Iking  of  BrliaL 
Witb  tiiat  tendency  to  personification  which 
marked  the  Jewish  religion  when,  in  its  de- 
cline, it  fell  imder  rabbinical  influence,  th« 
word  came  to  be  an  epithet  of  SoUn  (2  Cor. 
tL  IS). 

BELLS  of  gold  were  repaired  to  be  sewed 
OD  tbe  hem  of  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest, 
toond  the  entire  robe,  interchanging  with 
pomegranates.  Tbe  Jews  make  ilie  uonber 
lo  hare  been  serenty-two.  These  were  to 
be  worn  during  (he  time  that  Aaron  and  his 
sucresBors  were  engaged  in  actually  minis- 
tering St  the  altar:  — '  And  his  sound  shall 
be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  nuto  the  holy 
place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh 
out'  (Eiod.  iiTiii.  ;!3,  w}.).  The  last 
words  seem  to  intimate  ibat  the  chief  olgect 
at  these  bells  was  similar  to  the  use  which 
is  maiie  of  a  bell  in  the  Catholic  mass, 
though  bells  are  nut  unnsual  in  the  East  ai 
decorations  to  alalely  robes.  WhercTer  a 
ceremonial  constitntes  the  principal  part  of 
public  worship,  and'  the  worshippers  are  nn- 
meroiis,  some  sound  ia  necessary  to  indicate 
lo  the' assembled  congregation  the  exact 
part  which  is  being  performed,  in  order  that 
they  may  by  their  sympathies  ooncor  in  the 
offering.  Accordingly,  a  bell  in  Catholic 
worship  U  heard  at  the  precise  moment 
when  tbe  bosi  is  eleialed,  which  would 
otherwise  be  uofcnown  lo  the  wonhippers, 
as  their  fkces  are  bent  towards  the  eartb, 
and  their  numbers  and  distance  preclada 
the  Tiew  of  the  sacred  object. 

In  Zech.  lit.  20,  bells  (the  mai^al  ren- 
dering, 'bridles,'  is  not  lo  be  preferred)  ar« 
mentioned  as  a  nsnal  accompaniment  to  the 
equipment  of  horses;  being  designed  at  once 
to  encourage  ibe  animals,  and  to  aid  in  hit 
recorery  should  any  one  stray.  The  prac- 
tice of  affixing  bclU  on  harness  ia  still  pre- 
valent in  the  Kast. 

BELSIU7.ZAR  (C),  the  last  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, of  (he  race  ot  the  Chaldees  (Dan.  r.  1, 
30;  Tii.l);  varionsly  colled  by  non-Baiieal 
writers  Nabonitvdiis,  Nabonadiiu,  Nabods- 
DUB,  Nabotuiidnchus,  Abydenns,  Labynetns, 
and  NalMandd;  so  litlls  are  iha  prunoa. 
elation  and  the  spelling  of  eastern  namea 
flxe<l  in  tbe  practice  of  ancient  anthon.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show,  in  the  instance  before 
Qs,  that  great  variety  prevails  also  in  regard 
to  alleged  events  in  (he  history  of  orien- 
tal personages.  According  to  Hcrudotoi 
(i.  16f4,  Iff,),  BcUhaiiar  was  the  son  of  the 
Queen  Niuicris,  and  was  put  to  death  in  the 
nii^it,  rluriug  a  camiiHal.  when  Cyras  took 
Babjlon  (.A-M.  DOIO;  A.C.  038;  V.  UH). 
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Tke  nsmtite  of  the  Bible  is  of  deep  inte- 
rest, and  may  be  read  in  Dan.  y. 

In  the  splendour  of  the  miracle  which  is 
tliere  reooided,  the  part  which  Daniel  bore 
in  the  events,  and  the  distinction  to  which 
he  was  raised,  were  there  influences  which, 
while  they  wear  a  thoroughly  oriental  cha- 
racter, and  speak  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
narrative,  could  not  fail  to  fix  men's  eyes  on 
the  Jewish  people ;  to  turn  men's  tlioughts 
to  Jehorah;  to  aflbrd  support,  encourage- 
ment, and  hope  to  the  exiled  Hebrews ;  and 
to  incline  the  conqueror  strongly  in  their 
favour.  If  the  threatened  captivity  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  the  promised  deliverance 
( Isa.  xiii.  xxL  )  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  And, 
as  none  but  s  Hebrew  captive  had  been  able 
to  read  and  interpret  the  mysterious  charac- 
ters which  darkly  betokened  the  downfall 
of  a  most  ancient  monarchy,  so  Cyras  may 
well  have  felt  it  wise  and  politic  to  liberate 
the  Jews,  in  the  hope  of  thus  being  able  to 
conciliate  tlie  Great  and  Mighty  Being  whom 
they  served. 

BENEFACTOR  (L.  wU-daer),  a  word 
which  in  the  original  Greek,  and  in  this  the 
Latin  representative  of  the  original,  signi- 
fies Mw  who  con/en  benefits,  and  was  a 
title  of  hcmour  not  unlike  the  Latin  paier 
patri^f  fkther  of  his  country,  with  which 
Cicero  was  honoured;  given  originally  to 
those  who  had  rmdered  great  services  to  a 
natioii,  but  aflerwanis  applied  in  the  way  of 
flattery  to  kings.  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
received  the  surname  of  Eurgetes,  or  bene- 
faeicr.  The  distinction  was  also  borne  by 
several  of  the  Syrian  kings.  In  2  Mace. 
iv.  2,  the  high  priest  Onias  is  termed  the 
ben^fiietar  of  tke  city.  The  word  is  found 
in  Luke  xxiL  25.  In  the  parallel  passages, 
HatL  XX.  2d.  Mark  x.  42,  there  is  no 
equivalent  term.  If  the  existence  of  the 
word  in  Luke  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
learned  education  of  tlie  composer  of  that 
Gospel,  it  may  suggest  speculations  as  to 
whence  our  Lord  derived  the  historical  facts 
on  which  the  allusion  is  fotmded. 

BENHAPAD  (son  o/Adad  or  Jdar)—t\ifLt 
is,  of  the  sun,  which  was  worshipped  by  tiie 
Syrians  under  the  title  of  Adar — was  the 
name  borne  by  three  kings  of  Damascus, 
of  whom  the  second  only  (A.M.  4050 ;  A.C. 
802;  V.  001)  needs  to  be  spoken  of  at  any 
length  in  these  pages. 

Betaining  the  hostile  feelings  which  had 
long  been  fdt  by  the  Syrian  kings  againbt 
the  Hebrew  nation,  Benhadad  II.  collected 
(I  Kings  XX.)  all  the  forces  he  could  com- 
mand, including  no  few^r  tlian  thirty-two 
petty  princes,  and  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  Sitting  down 
before  Samaria,  he  sent  a  haughty  and  uiso- 
lent  demand  of  submission  to  its  pnnce,  — 
'Thy  silver  and  thy  gold,  mine;  thy  wives 
also  and  their  children,  the  gootlliest,  mine.' 
Ahab,  itniek  with  fear,  hombJy  answered. 


*I,  tliiue,  aud  all  that  1  have.'  But  tlie 
Syrian  further  insisted  on  making  a  minute 
search,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
most  precious  articles  belonging  to  Ahab. 
This  scrutiny  the  Samaritans  would  not 
endure.  The  refusal  roused  tlie  anger  of  the 
invader,  who  answered,  *  This  petty  king  is 
ignorant  of  my  strengtli :  the  dust  of  Sama- 
ria will  not  stiffice  for  handfnls  for  all  the 
people  that  follow  me.'  To  this  Ahab  rejoined 
in  tlie  well-knowu  apothegm,  *  Let  not  him 
that  girdeth  on  his  armour  boast  himself 
as  he  that  putteth  it  off.'  On  receiving  this 
message  in  the  midst  of  a  carousal,  Ben- 
hadad forthwith  arose,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  But  a  higher  power  intenrened,  aud 
ere  the  revellers  had  equipped  tliemselves, 
they  were  set  upon  by  tlie  troops  of  Samaria, 
and  put  to  the  sword:  their  prince  himself 
owed  his  safety  only  to  the  fleetuess  of  his 
horse. 

The  remnant  that  escaped  to  Damascus 
began  to  speculate  as  to  Uie  cause  of  their 
defeat,  when  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  it  was 
owing  to  tbeir  having  fought  on  high  groimd, 
since  *  their  gods  are  gods  of  the  bills ; 
therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we ;  but 
let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and 
surely  we  shall  be  strouger  than  they  '  (23). 
In  the  spring  of  the  eusuiugyear,  accordingly, 
Benhadad  marched  to  the  valley  of  Aphek 
(Jezreel),  where  he  suffered  a  second  defeat, 
being  obliged  to  secrete  himself  in  an  inner 
chamber  of  a  house  in  the  city  of  Aphek. 
And  now  a  deep  humiliation  was  at  hand  for 
this  elated  and  boastful  man.  He  who  a 
•few  months  before  had  come-  against  Sama- 
ria in  the  extreme  of  insolence,  is  obliged 
to  sue  for  pi^  by  means  of  ser\'ants  clad 
in  sackcloth,  and  with  ropes  round  their 
necks ;  so  speedily  overturned  are  the  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  what  has  (surely  in 
derision)  been  called  '  glorious  war.'  Ben- 
hadad's  life  was  spared  on  condition  that 
he  restored  to  Israel  tlie  cities  captured  by 
his  fatlier,  and  gave  its  people  free  passage 
tlirough  his  Syrian  dominions  (34). 

A  peace  of  three  years'  duration  ensued  ; 
at  tlie  end  of  which,  Ahab,  being  dissatisGed 
that  Benhadad  was  tardy  in  executing  tlie 
conditions,  proceeded,  in  union  with  Jeho- 
shaphat,  king  of  Judea,  to  lay  siege  to  tlie 
frontier  town,  Bamotli-Gileud,  which  ought 
to  have  been  surrendered  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty.  The  king  of  Syria  was  as  yet  too 
weak  to  do  more  tlian  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive. He  directed  his  troops,  however,  to 
seek,  before  all  things,  the  life  of  Ahab,  who 
was  accordingly  slain  in  the  action  that  took 
place  for  tlie  recovery  of  Rauioth. 

The  reign  of  Ahaziah,  the  successor  of 
Ahab,  passed,  it  would  appear,  without  any 
attack  from  Benhadad,  who,  however,  had 
not  forgotten  the  defeats  he  had  suffered,  and 
was  preparing  to  take  T«^eiv%«.  kX  V^w^gi^^ 
in  the  reign  of  Joraxn.  ^f^Q^"),  V2ki«  ^^fkisi  t«- 
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fomed  hostilities  (2  Rings  tL  8).  He  could 
however,  achieye  no  snccess.  All  his  plans 
were  known,  and  frustrated  by  the  enemy. 
But  how  were  his  secrets  divulged?  He 
imagined,  that  some  one  of  his  servants  had 
sold  himself  to  Joram.  At  length,  he  learnt 
that  these  disclosures  were  made  by  Elisha, 
the  prophet  of  the  living  God.  Eager,  in 
consequence,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
prophet's  person,  he  sent  to  Dothan,  where 
the  seer  dwelt,  large  bands  of  soldiers,  in  or- 
der to  seize  him.  But  Elisha  was  safe  in  the 
high  and  mysterious  powers  which  he  pos- 
sessed. The  troops  returned  to  tlieir  prince 
without  Elisha,  and,  after  narrating  how  they 
had  been  deluded,  had  also  to  confess,  that 
titiey  owed  their  lives  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  man  whom  they  had  gone  to  capture. 
The  effect  in  Damascus  was  great,  and  a 
long  interval  of  tranquillity  followed.  At 
length,  a  favourable  opportunity  proved  irre- 
sistible to  Benhadad.  Samaria  was  afflicted 
by  a  terrible  famine.  Even  the  instinct  of 
maternal  love  yielded  before  the  importu- 
nate and  implacable  demands  of  hunger. 
As  the  king  of  Israel  passed  by,  there  cried 
a  woman  unto  him, '  Help,  my  lord,  O  king.' 
'What  aileth  thee?'  asked  the  monarch. 
*  This  woman  said  unto  me'  —  was  the  ter- 
rible answer — 'Give  thy  son,  that  we  may 
•at  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my  son  to- 
morrow. 8o  we  boiled  my  son,  and  did 
eat  him,  and  I  said  unto  her  on  the  next 
day,  —  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him; 
sad  she  hath  hid  her  son'  (2  King^  vi.  20). 
Meanwhile  the  Syrians  had  cast  up  trenches 
sround  the  city,  and  no  alternative  but 
death  within  or  death  without  the  walls 
presented  itself  to  the  famished  and  despair- 
ing citizens.  In  this  extremity,  four  out-cast 
Samaritan  lepers  proceeded,  in  the  assu- 
rance that  they  could  not  make  their  condi- 
tion worse,  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  Damas- 
eeues,  when  lo !  they  found  it  abandoned ;  and 
there  with  what  mad  joy  did  tliese  wretches 
revel !  —  They  went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat 
and  drink,  and  carried  thence  silver  and 
gold,  and  raiment,  and  went  and  hid  it,  and 
came  again  and  entered  into  another  tent,  and 
carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hid  it,  — 
tiU,  having  filled  themselves  and  their  secret 
places  to  repletion,  they  bore  the  glad  tidings 
to  their  king.  The  truth  was,  that  in  the 
midst,  and  no  little  in  consequence  of  their 
fiill  security,  the  Syrian  army,  fancying  they 
heard  the  rapid  approach  of  a  great  host, 
had  been  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled, 
(2  Kings  vii.  8,  »eq.). 

Overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  Benhadad  re- 
tamed  to  Damascus,  and  fell  sick.  Means 
of  recovery  were  tried  in  vain,  when  the  king 
heard  that  Elisha,  '  the  man  of  God,'  had 
come  to  his  capital.  With  that  ready  credu- 
lity which  those  who  have  no  well-formed 
positive  convictions  not  nnfirequently  show, 
3&abMdMd  Bent  bia  chief  riMkr,  Hassd,  with 


a  gorgeous  present  — '  forty  camels'  harden,' 
to  the  prophet,  desiring  to  know  if  he  shoold 
recover.  '  Thou  mayest,'  was  the  answer. 
But  what  was  possible  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
order, treachery  rendered  impossible.  The 
treachery  Elisha  foresaw,  and,  like  the  weird 
sisters,  gave  intimations  to  this  Hebrew 
Macbeth,  which,  falling  in  with  his  ambi- 
tious projects  and  wicked  desires,  impelled 
him  to  destroy  his  royal  master^s  life.  *  On 
the  morrow  he  took  a  thick  eloth,  and  dipped 
it  in  water,  and  spread  it  on  Benhadad's 
face,  so  that  he  died ;  and  Hazael  reigned  in 
his  stead '  (2  Kings  viii.  7—15). 

The  events  narrated  in  this  article  show 
OS  the  greatness  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  may  excite  and  justify  a  feeling 
of  surprise,  that  the  two  divided  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel  could  sustain  their  ex- 
istence in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  powerful 
an  enemy,  especially  as  there  were  near 
other  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews  were 
on  no  friendly  terms. 

The  narrative  of  which  we  have  given 
the  substance  bears  the  unmistakeable  im- 
press of  reality,  nor  could  the  snbstanee  of 
it  well  fail  to  have  been  penned  at  no  dis- 
tant day  from  the  time  of  the  recorded 
events.  But  that  narrative  has  preserved 
a  letter  written  by  Benhadad  to  the  king  of 
Israel  on  behalf  of  his  chief  captain,  Naaman ; 
which  letter  is  so  given  and  so  spoken  of, 
if  it  were  nothing  but  was  then  oostomary  as 
a  means  of  intercourse  (2  Kings  v.  5).  If, 
then,  epistolary  correspondence  was  not  un- 
common in  Syria  and  Palestine,  some  nine 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  first  nse  of 
letters  in  those  countries  must  be  dated  at  a 
much  earlier  epoch;  and  we  may  hence  learn 
that  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
alleged  antiquity  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
to  rest  upon. 

BENHAIL  {son  o/ HatI,  A.M.  4646 ;  A.C. 
002;  V.  012),  a  prince  whom  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  made  one  of  a  commission 
which  was  designed  to  aid  forward  his  reli- 
gious reforms,  by  instructing  the  neglected 
and  ignorant  people  in  the  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  religion.  The  commission  consisted 
of  five  princes,  nine  Levitcs,  and  two  priests, 
thus  representing  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation  —  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religions ; 
and  had  in  itself  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
power  to  make  due  inquiry  into  all  abuses, 
and  give  the  instructions  requisite  for  a 
great  social  and  spiritual  reform ;  the  neces- 
sity for  which  had  been  created  by  the  ido- 
latrous inclinations  and  practices  of  Asa^ 
and  other  preceding  monarchs.  Of  the  eflkcts 
produced  by  this  commission,  the  too  scsnty 
Jewish  annals  furnish  no  detailed  account ; 
bat  the  record  of  its  appointment  supplies 
a  very  important  fact :  '  And  they  taught  in 
Judah,  and  had  ih$  book  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord  with  them,  and  went  about  throof^oat 
all  the  cities  of  Jadah,  and  taught  flie  peo- 
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pie'  (a  Chron.  xriL  7->9).  Thus,  tlieD, 
about  nine  centuries  before  Christ,  we  find 
'  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah'  not  only  in 
existence,  but  recognised  as  the  lef^itimate 
means  for  instructing  the  people  in  their 
duties,  and  for  doing  away  with  the  depra- 
Tating  effects  of  an  inveterate  idolatry.  By 
the  phrase, '  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah,' 
is  obviously  meant  some  work  containing  tlie 
requirements  and  institutions  of  Moses.  It 
is  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  whether  this 
book  waa  identical  with  what  we  at  present 
term  the  Pentateuch,  or  any  portion  of  it. 
The  important  fact  here  implied  is,  that  about 
912,  A.C.  the  Jewish  polity  rested  on,  and 
was  reformed  under  the  direction  of  a  writ- 
ten eonatitution,  which  was  well  known,  and 
universally  respected  under  the  title  of  *  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah.'  We  are  thus 
taken  back  to  about  five  hundred  years  after 
Moses ;  and  as  these  five  hundred  years  are 
well  filled  with  historical  events,  we  can  in  our 
retrocession  rest  nowhere,  till  we  get  to  the 
fifteenth  century  before  Christ,  as  the  period 
tor  the  origination  of  this  book ;  when  cer- 
tain great  organic  changes  took  place,  which 
demanded  and — as  we  read  —  found  a  pen, 
and  commenced  a  history. 

BENJAMIN  (H.  ton  of  the  right  hand) 
was  Jacob's  last  son  by  Rachel,  who,  dying 
in  giving  birth  to  her  child,  appropriately 
named  him  Ben«oni,  ton  of  my  pain,  in  allu- 
aioQ  to  her  sufferings.  His  father,  however, 
not  improbably  to  avoid  the  bad  omen  im- 
plied in  the  name,  and  to  indicate  the  suo- 
eoor  iHiieh  he  expected  from  the  child  in 
his  declining  years,  gave  him,  by  some- 
thing like  a  play  on  the  word,  the  appellation 
of  Benjamin,  which  differed  in  sound  but 
little  from  die  name  chosen  by  Rachel. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  cus- 
tom which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  of 
assigning  to  their  children  names  that  were 
descriptive  of  circumstances  connected  with 
their  birth.  The  term  Ben,  ton,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  Aramaic  word  Bar,  is  in  these 
eases  to  be  taken  with  some  latitude.  The 
•iroplest  way  to  designate  a  person  is  to  de- 
scribe him  as  the  son  of  his  father —  thus, 
Ben-hadad,  son  of  Hadad.  This  custom  ob- 
tains aincmg  all  primitive  nations,  and  is  the 
sonree  of  many  of  our  English  proper  names ; 
as  John-son,  Jack>son,  Uarri  (y)-son,  Rich- 
ard-son. The  Arabians  prefix  ihe  name  of 
the  person's  child:  thus  they  would  de- 
signate Isaac  as  Abu-Jagub,  Ishhag-ben 
Ilvahim,  fiather  of  Jacob,  Isaac,  son  of 
Abraham.  The  young  one  of  an  animal 
may,  inatead  of  being  denominated  by  a  se- 
parate name,  be  calleid  the  son  of  that  ani- 
mal: aceordingly '  the  son  of  a  bull'  signified 
a  oalfl  And  as  the  offspring  partakes  of  the 
qnalitiM  of  the  sire,  the  phrase  *son  of 
mercy*  aignifles  a  merc^al  man.  So  '  sons 
of  Ood'  (Gen.  vi.  2)  are  men  having  divine 
or  niparior  qnalitiM. 


Benjamin  (A.M.  3447 ;  A.C.  2101 ;  V.  175S) 
was  saved  by  his  unripe  years  from  taking 
part  in  tlie  crime  which  the  rest  of  Jacob's 
sous  committed  against  their  brother  Joseph ; 
and  when  this  favourite  child  had  been  cru- 
elly sundered  from  the  aged  patriarch,  Ben- 
jamin took  his  place,  and  proved  a  source  of 
coTijfort  Olid  support  to  his  fatlier,  the  more 
easily  becauRe  he,  as  well  as  Joseph,  was  the 
son  of  Jacob's  old  age  by  the  same  mother, 
Rachel  ( Gen.  xUi.  4,  seq.).  What,  then,  must 
have  been  the  grief  of  the  venerable  man, 
when  his  sons,  on  their  return  from  Egypt, 
reported  that  tlie  lord  of  the  country  insisted, 
as  a  proof  of  their  being  true  men,  on  seeing 
their  youngest  brother  Benjamin !  *  Me,'  ex- 
claimed Jacob,  'ye  have  bereaved ;  Joseph  is 
not,  and  Simeon  is  not;  and  ye  will  take 
Benjamin.'  The  pressure  of  famine,  how- 
ever, and  Uie  urgent  entreaties  of  his  son 
Judali,  at  last  prevailed  on  the  patriarch  to 
allow  Benjamin  to  accompany  his  brothers 
into  Egypt  The  sight  of  the  youtli  deeply 
affected  Joseph,  '  who  sought  where  to  weep ; 
and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept 
there '  (Oen.  xliii.  30).  Wlien  his  emotion 
was  over,  he  entertained  his  visitors  at  a  ban- 
quet, and  took  care  tliat '  five  times  as  much 
as  any  of  theirs '  was  set  before  Benjamin. 
And  when  at  last  the  veil  was  removed,  and 
Joseph  allowed  himself  to  be  recognised  by 
his  brethren,  *he  fell  upon  his  brother 
Benjamin's  neck  and  wept,  and  Bexgamin 
wept  upon  his  neck'  (Gen.  xlv.  14). 

So  little  does  Benjamin  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  transactions  to  which  we  have 
here  referred,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  him 
the  chief  figure  in  however  brief  a  sketch. 
Others  are  Uie  actors :  Benjamin  does  but 
await  their  will.  Yet  how  essential  was  he 
to  the  happiness  of  Jacob ! — how  warm  and 
deep  was  Joseph's  love  towards  him!  In 
many  another  family  tliere  has  been  a  Ben- 
jamin—  one  whom  all  its  members  tenderly 
regarded,  and  whose  welfare  and  happiness 
they  would  promote  at  any  cost,  not  on  ac- 
count of  eminence  of  talent,  nor  greatness  of 
act,  but  simply  of  his  good  heart,  his  gentle 
bearing,  and  his  quiet  engaging  deportment, 
which,  winning  all  hearts,  had  far  more  in- 
fluence, and  did  more  to  decide  events,  than 
the  character  of  any  similar  member  of  the 
household. 

Benjamin  was  the  ancestral  stem  of  tlie 
tribe  which  bore  that  name.  This  tribe,  which 
was  not  large  (Numb.  i.  37 ;  xxvi.  41 ) ,  received 
a  correspondingly  small  portion  of  land  in 
Palestine,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  on  the  north,  Judah  on  the  south, 
Reuben  on  the  east,  and  Dan  on  the  west. 
But  what  the  district  may  have  wanted  in 
size  was  most  amply  made  up  in  the  quality 
of  the  land,  which  comprised  some  of  the 
finest  in  Palestine:  —  the  paradise,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  plain  of  Jericho;  well-watAx^d 
and  thezetoie  moat  tnodttui  "vi^Lvs^^  «\!KH%e' 
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tions  and  bills  which  skill  anil  bidustry  could 
<H>¥er  with  loxuriance,  and  invest  with  more 
til  an  their  natoral  beauty.  It  had  also  the 
honour  of  containing  Jerusalem. 

In  the  period  of  the  Judges,  an  intestine 
war  devastated  Benjamin.  An  atrocious 
breach  of  hospitality  committed  by  the  men 
of  Gibeah  —  a  Benjamite  city  —  against  a 
Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx.  4), 
seems  to  have  been  reg^ded  as  an  outrage 
on  the  priesthood  of  the  land,  which  was 
accordingly  aroused  in  all  its  borders  for 
the  punishment  of  the  offending  tribe.  Hav- 
ing sworn  an  oath  that  no  one  would  give 
a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  army  of  Israel  proceeded, 
nnder  the  direction  of  tlie  sacerdotal  autho- 
rity, to  fall  on  the  Benjamites.  They  received 
two  repulses  of  so  severe  a  nature,  that  they 
were  inclined  to  desist  from  their  under- 
taking. Encouraged,  however,  by  the  influ- 
ence which  had  set  them  on,  they  made  a 
third  attack,  in  which  stratagem  gained 
them  a  too  complete  success.  Not  long  after 
their  devastating  slaughter,  the  victorious 
parties  seem  to  have  thought  that  tliey  had 
carried  matters  too  far.  One  of  the  twelve 
tribes  was  nearly  exterminated.  The  na- 
tional unity  was  broken ;  the  national  safety, 
jeopardized.  They  remembered,  too,  that 
Bei^jamin  was  their  brother.  Now,  then, 
tfaey  began  to  think  about  building  up  again 
his  fallen  estate.  But  how  were  women  to 
be  obtained?  An  expedient  was  resorted 
to,  which  calls  to  mind  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  in  Roman  history.  The  city  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  had  given  offence,  in  being 
the  only  place  whose  inhabitants  assembled 
not  with  the  other  Hebrews  in  Mizpeh,  to 
take  the  oath  not  to  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  Benjamites.  In  conse- 
quence, all  its  population  was  slain,  except 
four  hundred  young  virgins,  who  were  given 
to'  the  survivors  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
This  number  '  sufficed  them  not.'  Another 
opportunity  was  therefore  seized.  There 
was  a  religious  feast  in  Shiloh ;  and,  when 
its  daughters  came  out  to  dance,  Uiere  rushed 
on  them,  from  an  ambush  placed  in  the 
neighbouring  vineyards,  young  Benjamites, 
who  caught  every  man  his  wife.  '  And  the 
children  of  Benjamin  returned  unto  their 
inheritance,  and  repaired  the  cities,  and 
dwelt  in  them'  (Judg.  xx.  xxi.). 

The  hatred  which  tliese  civil  wars  engen- 
dered mnst,  in  process  of  time,  have  sub- 
sided ;  for  the  first  king  of  Israel,  Saul,  was 
chosen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  though 
not  improbably  its  inconsiderable  size  had 
an  influence  in  the  selection,  under  feel* 
ings  similar  to  tliose  which  are  said  to 
actuate  the  College  of  Cardinals,  when  they 
take  for  Pope  that  one  of  their  body  whose 
power  is  least,  and  whose  prospect  of  life 
is  worst  After  the  death  of  Saul,  the  Ben- 
jMmitBB,  with  ten  other  tribes,    remained 


faithfid  to  his  son  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  9), 
till  at  length  David,  aided  by  the  Judahites^ 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  exclusive  sove* 
reignty  of  the  land.  In  the  sundering  of  the 
state  under  Rehoboaiu  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  joining  that  of  Judali, 
remained  true  to  the  old  constitution,  and 
to  the  national  worship  (1  Kings  xii.  21). 
After  the  exile,  these  two  tribes  formed  the 
root  of  the  new  Jewish  colony,  which  was 
founded  in  Palestine  (Ezra  iv.  I  ;  x.  9). 

BEREA  (Q.  meaning  perhaps  frui^d),  a 
city  in  Macedonia,  lying  south  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius,  where 
a  body  of  Jews  had  settled,  who  are  eulo- 
gised in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  '  in  that 
they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  (Jewish)  Scriptores 
daily,  whetlier  those  things  ( Paul's  doctrine) 
were  so  (Acts  xvii.  10,  11, 13  ;  xx.  4). 

BEREAVE  (T.  to  rob,  deprive).  — The 
Hebrew  heart  was  not  more  rich  in  piety, 
than  it  was  in  domestic  affection.  Hence, 
the  loss  of  relatives,  especially  of  children, 
was  keenly  felt  and  bitterly  deplored.  No 
literature  presents  such  touching  utterances 
as  the  Hebrew,  of  bereaved  family  tender- 
ness.  We  cite  as  an  instance  the  words 
which  David  uttered  on  Uie  loss  of  his  re- 
bellions son  :  —  *  O  my  son  Absalom !  my 
son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  I' 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  83;  see  also  Gen.  xlii.  3<5 ; 
xliii.  14).  It  has  been  well  remarked 
('Notes  and  Comments  on  Passages  of 
Scripture,'  by  John  Kentish,  p.  116),  that 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  meet 
with  formularies  of  expressions  that  were 
employed  by  the  Jews  at  seasons  of  bereave- 
ment and  grief  (1  Kings  xiii.  30.  Jer.  xxii. 
18).  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Amos  V.  1&,  which  shows  also  that  the  be- 
wailing of  calamities  had,  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Hebrew  polity,  degenerated  into  a 
sort  of  profession: — 'Wailing  shall  be  in 
all  streets;  and  they  shall  say  in  all  the 
highways,  Alas,  alas !  and  they  shall  call 
the  husbandman  to  mourning,  and  such  as 
are  skilful  of  lamentation  to  wailing.'  — 
(Comp.  Jer.  ix.  18—22.) 

BERNICE  (G.),  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  and,  at  first,  wife  of  her 
uncle  Herod,  prince  of  Chalcis.  After  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  she  lived  in  a  very  sus- 
picious connection  with  her  own  brother, 
Agrippa  II.  the  last  king  of  the  Jews. 

She  formed  a  second  marriage  tie  with 
Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  but  was  soon  di- 
vorced. She  then  returned  to  her  brother. 
After  this,  she  became  mistress  to  Titus, 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Yespasisn.  The  first 
act  of  Titus,  on  assuming  the  purple,  was 
the  dismissal  of  the  beautiful  Bemice,  to 
whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  because  he 
saw  that  his  connection  with  a  foreigner 
was  displeasing  to  the  Roman  senate  and 
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people.  8ach  was  the  woman  who  was  with 
Agrippa,  when  the  latter  sat  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat, and  exclaimed  to  the  prisoner, 
who  pleaded  fur  his  life  before  him, — 
*  Almost  thon  persaadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian '  (Acts  ZXT.  13,  23;  zxtL  80). 

BERYL  is  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  ianheetk  (Ezod.  xxviii.  20),  which 
mpptwn  to  mean  the  chrysoljrte,  or  gold 
stone  (Rer.  zxi.  20).  Some  think  that  the 
term  sAoMtfiii, rendered  *  onyx'  (Gen.  ii.  12), 
was  the  berjL  The  only  passage  in  which 
we  can  be  snre  that  the  beryl  was  meant,  is 
Rer.  xzi.  20,  where  the  Greek  word  beryl 
puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  The  co- 
lours of  the  beryl  are  pale  greyish  green, 
and  bine  and  yellow,  of  rarious  shades ;  it 
has  also  been  found  rose  red,  and  it  some- 
times occurs  perfectly  limpid  and  colourless. 

*Tke  topaswe'Il  stick  bere  and  there, 

And  sea-green  coloured  ber)'l « 
And  tnrkeMA,  which  who  haiw  to  bear 
Is  olten  k^  from  perlL' 

Beryls,  also,  after  they  had  undergone  certain 
ceremonies,  were  accounted  effectual  as  talis- 
mans and  charms. 

BESOM  is  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word 
which  denotes  to  drive,  throw ,  and  specifically 
to  hnuh  away  with  violence  rubbish  or  dirt. 
Hence,  with  a  force  in  the  original  which 
can  be  reiy  imperfectly  rendered  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Jehorah  says  (Isa.  xIt.  23)^*1  will 
sweep  it  (Baboon)  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction:' destmction  shall  so  accomplish 
its  terrible  ofBce,  as  to  leave  Babylon  like 
an  empty  hoase,  whieh^has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed. 

BETHABARA  is  a  word  found  in  the 
conmion  tersion  of  John's  Gospel,  i.  28,  as 
the  name  of  the  place  where  John  baptized. 
Instead  of  Bethabara,  Griesbach,  supported 
by  the  most  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  the 
highest  authority  among  the  modems,  has 
Bethamia,  Bethany.  The  former  seems  to 
have  been  preferred  to  the  latter  word  by 
Origen,  in  whose  time  Bethany  had  ceased 
to  be  in  existence  as  the  name  of  the  place. 
As  Bethany  was  known  to  lie  near  Jerusa- 
lem, some  critics  seem  to  have  been  too 
easily  led  to  acquiesce  in  Bethabara;  but 
there  may  have  been  two  places  bearing  the 
same  appellation,  Bethany ;  which  Jolm  ap- 
pears to  intimate,  by  speaking  of  the  place 
where  the  Baptist  initiated  his  disciples,  as 
being  beyond,  that  is,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Jordan ;  while  the  more  celebrated  place 
li^  on  the  west  of  that  stream.  Not  im- 
probably the  original  name  of  t)ie  spot  was 
Bethabara  (Judg.  vii.  24),  —  the  place  of 
pOMiage,  in  allusion  to  the  transit  which  the 
Israelites  here  effected  into  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  however, 
the  ancient  name  had  given  place  to  another, 
yet  one  of  kindred  meaning, — the  house 
or  place  of  a  ship  or  boat  (so  the  word 
■lay  mean;  se*  another  signification  under 


Bethakt),  as  denoting  the  necessity  of  a 
ferry-boat  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  which 
has  here  some  depth  of  water.  Names  of 
places  may  easily  change  in  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries,  according  to  the  varying 
prominence  which  local  influences  or  histo- 
rical associations  may  happen  to  obtain. 
If,  for  instance,  a  ferry  was  established  near 
Bethabara,  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how,  in  process  of  time,  its 
rising  importance  might  throw  the  parent 
town  into  the  shade,  and  come  to  give  name 
to  the  district ;  and  equally  how  its  decline, 
at  a  later  period,  should  cause  the  old  place 
and  name  to  resume  their  ancient  position. 

There  is,  however,  something  connected 
with  this  i^ot  more  important  than  a  name. 
Here,  or  in  the  vicinity,  Joshua  passed  over 
into  Canaan ;  and  here  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind received  baptism  at  tlie  hands  of  John. 
These  are  two  events  which  must  throw 
around  the  place  associations  of  peculiar 
interest,  making  some  details  as  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  spot  very  desirable. 

Tradition  has  afforded  aid  in  determining 
the  exact  locality.  Every  year  do  thousands 
visit  what  is  held  to  be  the  ancient  Betha- 
bara, for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the 
Jordan,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviours 
baptism.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  di- 
versity in  tlie  tradition:  tlie  Greeks  and 
Armenians  have  one  spot,  tlie  Latin  Cluis- 
tians  another,  some  two  miles  higher  up 
the  river.  But  a  difference  of  this  kind  is 
here  of  no  great  importance;  for  the  general 
features  of  the  country  are  the  same ;  not  to 
say  that  the  evidence  preponderates  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former.  The  place,  then,  where 
the  Armenians  and  Greeks  hold  that  Jesus 
was  baptized  by  John,  lies  over  against  the 
great  and  formerly  fertile  plain  of  Jericho, 
three  miles  from  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
and  three  miles  and  a  half,  by  a  direct  course, 
from  the  Dead  Sea.  On  approaching  the 
spot  from  the  western  side,  the  traveller 
gradually  descends  from  one  stage  of  the 
plain  to  another,  till  he  comes  to  a  level 
covered  with  sand,  clay  predominating  to- 
wards the  river,  where  he  soon  finds  himself 
involved  in  a  tliicket  of  luxuriant  shrubs 
and  low  tangled  bushes,  which  render  the 
advance  somewhat  di£Bcult.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant, 
crowded  forest  of  willows,  tamarisks,  olesn- 
ders,  and  cane.  The  highest  of  these  do 
not  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  tliirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  few  of  them  are  above  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  willow  {Jg- 
nus  castut)  is  held  in  great  estimation  by 
the  pilgrims,  who  prefer  it  for  staves,  which 
they  dip  in  the  river,  and  preserve  as  sacred 
memorials.  The  reeds,  which  form  in  many 
places  an  impenetrable  miry  Uiicket,  are 
carried  away  to  be  used  in  thatching  cot- 
tages. This  verdant  canopy  of  foUa^e> 
And  the  luxuriaiit  undetf^wi^  ol  «ixi«  vdA 
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brnaliirood,  enlirelj  conceal  the  river  from 
tile  TJcw,  uutil  ;iiu  reach  the  vaier't  «d|{e. 
Intlie  spring  ot  tbc  year,  llie  banka  are  quite 
taH,  and  are  occasionall;  overfluwed.  Tbe 
liTBi,  at  the  Bpol  where  Oeihan;  may  have 
■tooii,  in  then  from  tbirtj-fiTe  to  forty  yarrle 
broad.  It  sweeps  aloug  with  a  rapid  turbid 
sorreat;  the  water  being  discoloured,  and  of 
a  clayey  hue,  not  anlike  tbal  of  tbe  Nile ; 
and,  tliougli  muddy,  jet  agreeable  to  the 
Mate.  It  is  far  from  bcins  aballow.  Fer- 
■OUB  battling  find  tliemsclren  beyond  tbeir 
depth,  soon  after  leaving  tbe  simre.  aud 
>ra  carried  rapidly  down  the  stream  liy  tbe 
ttrength  of  the  curreut,  Tbuugli  fordable 
■t  other  points  and  at  otlier  eeaaons  of  the 
Jtu,  a  miracle  woiilil  be  no  less  uecessarj 
DOW  than  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  enalila 
■n  Immense  multituile  of  men,  women,  aud 
ehlldren,  together  with  lloclte  and  herds,  to 
erOBB  unproiided  villi  boats.  Some  spots 
covered  with  sand  afford  fariliticB  as  fut 
battling.  BO  for  baptizing;  in  others,  the  pre- 
valence of  soft  deep  clay  yields  under  ihs 
tread. 

BB:THAN¥is  a  Hebrew  romponnd,  de- 


tbe  tomb  ot  Lazarus.'  Dr.  Olin,  with  mor 
caution,  if  not  with  more  judgment,  i 
Bttont;1y  inclined  to  giva  credit  to  the  tradi 


which  a  d 


dark  rooui  about  nine  feet  square.  In  its 
sides  are  four  niches  for  (he  reception  of 
bodies,  and  there  is  ooe  fractured  sarropha- 
guj.  lliree  more  slept  lead  lliTOOgb  an 
eiravBied  passage  iuto  an  arched  ebanDbei, 
eight  feet  square  by  nuiE  in  heiglit.  This 
resembles  an  ancient  Jewish  tomb  in  foim 
and  construction. 


Jtmg,  a 


'  house 


.    The 


f  peculia 

Scriplnral  studf  nl  from  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Lazarus  and  his  sislers,  and  the 
last  eacthlj  spot  touched  by  the  feet  of  the 
risen  Jesos,  lay  a  little  less  than  two  miles 
and  fifteen  furlongs  (John  li.  18),  east- 
Boutli-eaal  from  Jerusalem,  in  a  shallow 
Wady,  or  vale,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  llia 
Houut  of  Olives,  and  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho.  In  this  village,  onr  Lr)rd 
found  the  solace  and  endeannenls  of  friend- 
ship in  Ilie  boaoiu  of  the  family  of  Laiams, 
which  was  obviously  possessed  of  couside- 
roble  substance  (Matt.  ni.  ITj  uvi.  0. 
Harkii.  1,J2.  Luke  lii.  20).  Noplace 
«a«more  appropriate  Uian  Bethany  to  be  the 
■pot  whence  (he  Redeemer  ahould  ascend  lo 
his  Father  (Luke  xxiv.  50) ;  for  here  his  per- 
son was  well  known,  and  here  were  friends 
who  would  naturally  wish  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  last  traces  of  their  Lord. 

Bethany  has  beeu  smitten  wiib  tliat  gene- 
ral appearance  of  desolation  which  now  cha- 
raclerises  much  of  Palestine.  Il  is  a  poor 
irillage,  of  some  twenty  or  (hiny  families, 
having  its  precincts  adorned  bj  fig  and 
olive  trees.  la  the  walls  of  a  few  of  the 
bonaes  there  are  marks  of  anti[|uily.  Tbe 
iDosI  conspicuous  object  is  a  ruined  lower, 
built  of  large  square  etonea,  which  the 
Hall  ammedan  villagers  declare  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  Lazarus.  His  tomb  is  also 
ahown  at  some  distance  north  of  the  town, 
on  the  edge  ot  Ihe  village.  Of  this  which  is 
moat  probably  a  niRiral  eavs,  remodelled 
by  human  labour.  Dr.  Robmson  rather 
abmptly  ileelarea,  that  'there  ia  not  the 
fUgbust  piobtbiliij  ot  ita  ever  having  been 


There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ia  the  ancient 
Bethany,  though  Ihe  name  is  no  longer 
Dsed ;  that  wliich  it  now  bears,  sl-Axiriyeh, 
being  the  Arabic  form  of  Lazarus.  The 
erypt  of  Lazarus  in  Bethany  was  still  shown 
in  A.D.  333.  A  church  was  built  over  it 
in  the  fourth  century.  In  die  twelfth  cen- 
tury il  became  the  site  of  a  very  important 
mona^lie  ealabliafament.  In  14R4,  A.D.  the 
church  over  the  sepulchre  was  still  in  ci- 
istenre.  Since  then,  Bethany  has  eonlinu- 
ally  and  invariably  gone  lo  decay.  In  John 
L  2H,  Bethany,  accordmg  to  Ihe  best  aniho- 
rilles,  should  be  read,  instead  of  Belhabara. 
Thia  Bethany  was  a  second  place  of  the 
name,  and  lay  on  Ihe  east  of  Jordan. 

BETH-AVEN  (H.  libj  of  idob),  a  town 
which  was  anciently  well  known,  as  it  aerved 
as  a  point  for  distingnisbing  other  place* 
(I  Sam.  liii.  It)  lying  between  Ai  and  Mirh- 
itory  of  fleryamin  (Josh.  Tii. 


2;  II 


i.  13.  I 


i.  3).    Jer 


Talmud  held  it  to  be  the  same  as  Betltel,  I^ia 
which,  however,  it  is  diBtingnished  in  Joah. 
vii.S.  U'he  high  waste  lanUwbich  lay  between 
Betb-aven  and  Jericho  was  termed  'Ihe 
wilderaess  of  Beth-aven'  (Josh,  xviii.  13). 
To  tliis  plai'c  the  battle  eitended  whan  the 
Lord  rescued  Israel  by  llie  hand  of  tba 
heroic  Jonathan  (I   Sam.  liv.    23).    The 
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pkee  beeime,  tt  s  later  period,  notorious  for 
■hamefol  idolatry  (Hos.  iv.  15;  x.  5);  oa 
which  accoont  it  may  have  received  the 
name  by  which  we  have  spoken  of  it. 

BETHEL  (H.  house  of  God)  received 
Us  name  firom  the  solemn  impressions 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
who,  on  his  jonmey  from  Beer-sheba  to 
Haran,  had  1^  ni^ht  a  dream,  in  which  he 
is  related  to  have  been  favoured  with  such 
special  marks  of  the  divine  favour,  that, 
when  he  awoke,  he  exclaimed,  *  Surely  tlie 
Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not :  — 
how  dreadful  is  this  place !  tliis  is  none 
other  bat  ike  htnue  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven.*  The  place  was  originally 
called  Lax  (Oen.  xxviii.  10,  teq.).  Before 
Jacob  had  his  vision  here,  Abraham  first 
pitched  his  tent  in  Palestine,  on  the  high 
ground  eastward  of  this  spot  (Oen.  xii.  8), 
which  is  still  one  of  the  finest  tracts  for 
pasturage  im  the  whole  land.  The  narrative 
regarding  Abraham  terms  the  place  Bethel, 
long  befort  that  name  was  given;  which 
shows  diat  that  narratire  was  composed  at 
a  period  whieh,  in  relation  to  the  date  of  its 
evenliy  most  be  denominated  late,  and  that 
a  flriel  legavd  to  chronology  is  not  univer- 
sally otoerred  by  the  sacred  writers. 

3c&rt  wae  distinguished  as  the  centre 
of  one  of  those  petty  Canaanite  kingdoms, 
whieh  oeenpied  the  country  prior  to  the 
Hebrew  eonqnest  (Josh.  xiL  16).  On  the 
invasion  of  Uie  Israelites,  it  was  captured, 
through  a  firaud,  by  '  the  house  of  Joseph  * 
(Jndg.  i.  22),  after  it  had  been  given  by 
Joshua  to  the  Bei^jamites  (Josh,  xviii.  22 ; 
xiL  9).  As  Bethel  had  around  it  the  vene- 
rable  associations  of  a  religious  antiquity, 
so  the  srk  remained  there  for  a  long  period 
(Jndg.  XX.  18,  20,s«9. 1  Sam.  x.  3);  and  for 
the  same  reasons  Samuel  repaired  thitlier 
once  a  year  to  administer  justice  (1  Sam. 
vii.  16).  At  a  later  period,  Bethel  formed 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  when  Jero- 
boam, wisely  for  his  own  evil  purposes, 
chose  this  sacred  place  wherein  to  set  up 
one  of  his  golden  calves  (1  Kings  xii. 
28,  29).  Thus  a  spot  which  even  Abraham 
had  consecrated  to  monotheism,  become 
degraded  to  the  vile  and  ruinous  purposes 
of  idolatry.  On  this  account  the  prophets 
speak  in  terms  of  great  reproach  against 
the  city  (Amos  lii.  14,  10;  vii.  10);  and 
Hosea,  vrith  a  play  of  words,  designates 
Beth-el,  Beth-aven;  that  is,  in  allusion  to  its 
idol-worship,  '  house  of  vanity,'  or  nothing- 
ness (Hos.  X.  d;  comp.  iv.  15).  Its  idola- 
trous altar  and  grove  were  destroyed  by 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiiL  15,  m^.).  The  place 
was  inhabited  by  the  Jews  on  their  return 
firom  captivity,  and  belonged  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Beigamin  (Ezra  ii.  28.  Neh. 
Tii.  82). 

Robinson  finds  Bethel  in  the  modern 
Beitin,  stating  that  the  Arabic  in,  for  the 


Hebrew  el  is  not  an  unusual  change.  Ths 
ruins,  which  he  was  the  first  to  identify,  are 
extensive,  covering  a  space  of  three  or  four 
acres.  They  consist  of  very  many  founda- 
tions, and  half- standing  walls  of  houses, 
and  other  buildings.  He  found  here  two 
living  springs  of  good  water  in  a  grass-plat 
Beitin,  or  Bethel,  lies  three  hours  forty- five 
minutes  almost  due  north  from  Jerusalem. 
The  name  has  been  preserved  solely  among 
the  conunon  people.  The  monks  appear 
for  centiuries  not  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
existence,  and  have  assigned  to  Bethel  a 
location  much  farther  to  the  north.  In  the 
New  Testament,  Bethel  is  not  mentioned ; 
but  it  still  existed,  as  we  learn  from  Jo- 
sephus.  It  was  captiu%d  by  Vespasian 
(Antiq.  xiii.  1,  3.  Jewish  War,  iv.  9.  9). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  small 
village  in  their  day.  This  is  the  last  notice 
of  Bethel,  as  an  inhabited  place,  till  its 
name  and  site  were,  some  five  or  six  years 
since,  discovered  among  the  natives  by 
Protestant  missionaries  resident  in  Jerusa- 
lem; after  which  it  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Robinson  and  some  fellow-travellers. 

BETHESDA  (H.  house  of  mercy),  the 
name  being  given  in  allusion  to  the  alleged 
healing  power  of  the  place ;  a  pool  which  is 
described,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  being 
near  the  sheep  (gate),  and  as  having  five 
porches.  In  these  porches  lay  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseased  persons,  waiting  for  the 
moving  of  the  water,  under  the  impression 
that  whoever  was  so  happy  as  to  be  the  first 
to  step  in  after  its  troubling  was  made 
whole,  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  Here  it 
was  that  Jesus  bade  the  paralytic  take  up  his 
couch  and  walk  (John  v.  2,  seq.).  The 
water,  which  is  described  by  Eusebius  as 
being  exceedingly  red,  may  have  been  some- 
what of  a  mineral  kind,  and,  if  it  possessed 
any  thing  of  a  curative  power,  may,  in  con- 
junction with  tlie  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, excited  by  tlie  popular  notion,  have 
sufficed  to  cause  the  wonders  which  it  was 
believed  to  produce.  These  efiects  were,  after 
tlie  Jewish  manner  of  thinking,  ascribed  to 
some  special  agency  by  the  popular  mind. 
.\8,  however,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be 
any  medicinal  virtue  in  the  water  itself,  and 
as  its  efficacy  appears  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  first  person  who  stepped  in,  the  chief 
influence  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
imagination. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to 
tlie  place  which  is  now  to  be  considered  as 
being  the  ancient  Betliesda.  Some  have 
identified  it  with  a  deep  pool  north  of  tlie 
Temple,  which  Robinson  disapproves,  and  is 
inclined  to  prefer  what  is  called  *  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,*  that  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The 
cavity  of  this  fountain  is  deep,  and  is  wholly 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  To  enter  it, 
one    descends  first,    ftvxl««tv  %\ft\k^\    ^«v 
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comes  a  level  place  of  twelve  feet,  and  then 
ten  steps  more  lead  to  the  water.  The 
basin  itself  is  perhaps  fifteen  feet  long  by 
five  or  six  wide;  the  height  is  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  feet.  The  bottom  is  strewed 
with  small  stones.  The  water  flows  off  by 
a  low  passage,  leading  under  the  mountain 
to  Siloam.  Down  this  channel,  which  is 
1750  feet  long,  Robinson  had  the  enterprise 
and  patience  to  make  his  way.  A  popular 
impression  prevails,  that  the  water  is  irre- 
gular in  its  flow;  which  Robinson  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  fact.  '  As  we  were  prepar- 
ing' —  he  says  (vol.  i.  506 )  — *  to  measure  the 
basin,  and  explore  the  passage,  my  compa* 
nion  was  standing  on  tlie  lower  step,  near 
the  water,  with  one  foot  on  the  step,  and  the 
other  on  a  loose  stone  lying  in  the  basin. 
All  at  once  he  perceived  the  water  coming 
into  his  shoe,  and,  supposing  the  stone  had 
rolled,  he  withdrew  his  foot  to  the  step; 
which,  however,  was  now  covered  with  water. 
This  excited  our  curiosity,  and  we  now  per- 
ceived the  water  rapidly  bubbling  up  from 
nuder  tlie  lower  step.  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  it  had  riseu  in  the  basin  nearly  or 
quite  a  foot ;  and  one  could  hear  it  gurgling 
off  through  the  interior  passage.  In  ten 
minutes  more  it  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  the 
water  in  the  basin  was  again  reduced  to  its 
former  level.  Thrusting  my  stafi*  in  under 
the  lower  step  whence  the  water  appeared  to 
come,  I  fotmd  that  there  was  a  large  hollow 
space.'  From  a  woman  who  came  to  wash 
at  the  fountain,  he  learned  that  the  flow- 
ing of  the  water  occurs  at  irregular  inter- 
vals ;  sometimes  two  or  tliree  times  a  day, 
and  sometimes,  in  summer,  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  She  said,  she  had  seen  the 
fountain  dry,  and  men  and  flocks  dependent 
upon  it,  gathered  aroimd  suffering  from 
thirst;  when  all  at  once  tlie  water  would 
begin  to  boil  up  from  under  the  steps,  and 
( as  she  asserted)  from  the  bottom  in  the  in> 
terior  part,  and  flow  off  in  a  copious  stream. 
Olin  (ii.  148,  seq.)  confirms  these  state- 
ments. He  further  says,  tliat  the  rise  is 
not  periodical ;  that  it  is  sudden,  and  some- 
times amounts  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
flowing  in  with  a  strong  current:  he  also 
heard  that  the  rise  is  more  frequent  in  spring 
than  at  other  seasons.  With  a  natural  pro- 
pensity to  assign  some  cause  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  flow  of  water,  the  Hebrew  result  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  alleged 
agency  of  an  angel,  the  people  of  the  country 
now  say,  that  a  great  dragon  lies  within  the 
fountain:  when  he  is  awake,  he  fetops  the 
water ;  when  he  sleeps,  it  flows.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  a  woman's  visiting  this 
pool,  for  the  purpose  of  washing.  The 
name  *  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,'  by  which  it 
is  known  among  the  Latins,  it  is  said  to  owe 
to  the  fact,  that  Mary  was  wont  to  wash 
here  tlie  linen  of  her  son  when  yet  an  in- 
fant.   The  place  is  designated  by  the  Arabs, 


*  The  Fountain  of  the  Stain,'  io  allaakni 
to  tlie  long  flight  of  steps  by  which  joa 
descend  to  tlie  water.  This  pool  has  been 
tliought  to  be  the  same  with  'the  dragon 
well'  (Neh.  u.  13),  and  *  the  kmg's  pool' 
(Neh.  ii.  14).  It  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  upper  pool  of  Siloam,  to  distinguiah  it 
firom  anotiier  source,  which  generally  bears 
the  name  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  which 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down 
the  valley.  The  lower  and  the  upper  pool 
seem  to  be  connected  with  a  third  (artifi- 
cial) fountain,  under  the  haram  or  mosque 
(anciently  the  temple),  which  exists  in  the 
heart  of  the  rock  at  the  depth  of  some  eighty 
feet ;  agreeably  with  what  Tacitus  reports  of 

*  a  perennial  fountain,  in  the  mountains 
which  are  excavated  below  the  earth'  — 
(Hist  T.  12).  Aristseas  also  informs  us, 
that  the  supply  of  water  was  unfailing,  in- 
asmuch as  Uiere  was  an  abundant  natu- 
ral fountain  flowing  in  tlie  interior,  and 
reservoirs  of  admirable  construction  under 
ground,  with  pipes  and  conduits,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  to  various  parts  of  the 
temple,  and  again  conducted  off.  Pocooke 
asserts,  that  the  water  which  supplies  in 
succession  these  three  fountains  is  brought 
by  a  subterranean  and  submontane  channel, 
cut  by  Hezekiah  from  a  source  that  exists, 
though  concealed  since  the  days  of  that 
monarch,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  sutemeut  finds  support  from 
2  Chron.  xxxiL  3,  4,  30 ;  and  Robinson  was 
informed,  that  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  under  the  mosque,  '  a  door  closed  on 
the  other  side,  leading  no  one  knew  whither ' 
(p.  500).  Olin  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
from  the  fountain  of  Gihon  on  the  western 
side  of  the  city,  that  these  three  pools  were 
supplied ;  thus  making  Oihon,  whose  exact 
situation  is  not  known,  the  only  source  of  liv- 
ing  water  in  or  near  Jerusalem ;  for  the  brook 
Cedron  was  only  a  water-torrent,  that  was 
dry  tliroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
If  this  view  is  correct,  it  must  tend  to 
enhance  our  estimate  of  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance of  the  ancient  Israelites,  in  partly 
co-operating  witli  nature,  and  partly  con- 
tending  successfully  against  its  parsimony, 
to  supply,  by  an  immense  and  very  operose 
water-system,  the  prime  necessary  of  life 
botli  to  man  and  beast,  and  which  had  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  their  religion  and  their 
rocky  soil,  a  peculiar  and  immeasurable  value. 

The  agreement  of  the  facts  now  mentioned, 
which  concern  the  pool  of  Bethesda  itself, 
with  statements  and  implications  found  in 
the  Gospel,  must  be  too  obvious  to  the 
attentive  reader  to  require  comment;  and 
surely  he  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
narratives  which,  not  in  one  but  in  many 
cases,  can  endure  such  a  test  as  this,  must 
have  had  reality  —  actual  facts  and  actual 
life  —  for  their  basis. 
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BBTH-HORON  (H.  home  of  wrath)  is 
the  nam*  of  two  places,  or  of  a  double  city. 
Upper  and  Nether  Beth-horon,  lying  between 
Nicopidis  and  Jemaalem,  near  the  borders 
of  Ephxmim  and  Beigamin,  which  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  JSphrium.  In  Josh.  xxi.  22, 
h  appears  as  a  LeTite  city.  It  was  an  im- 
portant military  post,  commanding  the  en* 
trance  into  Soathem  Palestine.  Both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Beth-horon,  therefore,  were 
fortified  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  5).  In 
1  Kings  iz.  17,  Beth-horon  the  Nether  only 
is  mentioned  as  haring  been  so  fortified ; 
bat  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  the  upper 
town  was  not  also  fortified  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  person.  Yet  even  less 
pointed  than  this  are  generally  what  are 
called  by  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  reve- 
tion,  the  descrepanoies  and  contradictions 
in  the  Goepel  narratives.  Robinson  went 
from  Lydda,  over  the  Lower  Beth-horon.  We 
file  his  words :  — *  We  came  to  a  village  on  the 
top  of  a  low  ridge,  called  Beit  Ur  et-Tahta 
(the  lower).  It  is  small ;  but  the  founda- 
tions of  large  stones  indicate  an  ancient 
site,  doubtless  the  Nether  Beth-horon  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  place  is  separated 
from  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  by  a 
Wady.'  This  he  crossed,  and  then  began 
a  long  and  steep  ascent,  which  is  also  very 
rocky  and  rough.  The  rock  has  been  cut 
away  in  many  places,  and  tlie  path  formed 
into  steps,  showing  that  this  is  an  ancient 
road.  On  the  summit  of  a  promontory  stands 
the  village  Beit  Ur  el-Foka  (the  upper),  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  each  side.  The  village  is  small,  but 
exhibits  traces  of  ancient  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions. Between  the  two  places  was  a  pass 
down  which  Joshua  drove  the  five  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  who  made  war  upon  Gideon  (Josh. 
X.  1 — 11).  By  the  same  road  was  the  apostle 
Paul  eondocted  firom  Jerusalem  to  Csesarea 
(Acts  zziiL  31, 32).  In  ancient  times,  as  well 
as  at  the  present  day,  the  great  road  of  com- 
munication between  Jerusalem  and  tlie  sea- 
coast  was  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon.  From 
the  roof  of  a  house,  Robinson  saw  a  beautiful 
plain,  extending  from  Beit  Ur  and  Ramleh ; 
which  rans  out,  west  by  north,  through  a 
tract  of  hills,  and  then  bends  ofif  south-west 
throQf^  the  great  western  plain.  lie  also 
saw,  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which  skirts 
the  valley  on  the  south,  a  small  village,  on 
the  west-south-west,  called  Yalo,  which  he 
conndered  the  ancient  Ajalon.  A  broad 
Wady,  on  the  south  of  it,  he  holds  to  be  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  renowned  in  the  history  of 
Joshua. 

BETHLEHEM  (H.  houie  of  bread)  is  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind ;  which,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun  (Josh 
xiz.  15  ),  was  denominated  Bethlehem-Judah 
(Buth  i.  2)|  or  'B.  in  the  land  of  Judah. 


(Matt  ii.  6) ;  or,  again, *  B.  of  Judea'  (Matt, 
ii.  5).  Its  ancient  name  wus  Ephrath  (Gen. 
XXXV.  10).  At  a  later  period  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  names  were  united,  forming 
*  Bethlehem  Ephratah '  (Micah  v.  2).  It  lay 
two  hours*  journey  south  from  Jerusalem,  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  on  the  declivity  of  a  con- 
siderable ridge  of  hills.  To  its  fertility  it  was 
indebted  for  its  name, '  bread-city.'  The  name 
Ephrath,  which  may  at  first  have  belonged 
to  the  district  in  which  the  place  stood,  has 
something  of  the  same  import,  meaning 
either  a  fruitfiil  land,  or  sweet  water.  That 
the  water  of  Bethlehem  had  superior  quali- 
ties, appears  from  the  longing  of  David  for 
a  draught  from  one  of  its  wells  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15),  and  from  the  fact  that  an  aqueduct 
began  at  Bethlehem  and  ran  to  Jerusalem, 
which  exists  at  the  present  day, — one  among 
several  proofs  that  the  Hebrews  were  capa- 
ble of  constructing  great  works,  and  spared 
no  labour  to  distribute  over  the  land  water, 
the  sole  natural  requisite  to  cover  it  with 
abundance  and  beauty.  Among  the  earlier 
glories  of  the  town,  its  chief  is,  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  national  hero,  David 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  Hence  it  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  *  city  of  David'  (Luke  ii.  4). 
As  being  the  native  town  of  that  monarch, 
it  became,  at  a  later  period,  the  object  and 
centre  of  the  political  and  Messianic  feelings 
entertained  by  the  Jews,  who  expected  that 
from  it  a  second  David  would  come  forth  to 
retrieve  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  nation 
(Micah  V.  2).  The  place  was  in  itself  incon- 
siderable, but  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  as 
one  of  his  *  cities  for  defence  in  Judah,'  in 
consequence  of  its  being  a  sort  of  ou^st  to 
the  capital  (2  Chron.  xi.  6 ).  Its  highest  dis- 
tinction is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  Joseph  and 
Mary,  while  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  were  led, 
in  consequence  of  a  census  commanded  by 
Augustus  Cfesar,  to  repair  to  Bethlehem,  *  be- 
cause they  were  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David'  (Luke  ii.  1 — 7;  comp.  Matt.  ii.  0). 

The  present  name  of  Bethlehem  is  Beit 
Lahm.  The  first  appearance  of  the  now 
small  place  is  very  striking.  The  environs 
are  beautiful ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
well  cultivated.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good 
tillage  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though 
the  best  is  perhaps  about  this  ancient  town. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  it  is  encumbered  with 
rocks ;  and  the  hills  and  valleys  are  covered 
to  a  considerable  distance  with  figs,  olives, 
pomegranates,  and  vineyards.  A  deep  valley 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  which  is 
overlooked  by  the  road  leading  to  Jerusa- 
lem, presents  a  scene  of  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance imrivalled  in  Palestine.  'The  steep  hill 
sides  by  which  it  is  boimded  are  terraced 
with  great  labour  and  care,  and  covered  with 
fine  fruit  trees.  This  delicious  spot  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  Yi\\\  coxmNrs  "^  ^^ 
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pnxperoiKi  dttji  of  the  Jewish  itale,  and  of 
whu  it  m^ht  once  niore  become  nuder  tlie 
tmlBtiag  care  of  a  RBod  goTsnuneul,  uid  of 
mn  iniluslrioug  civilieeil  poputixion.  It  ii 
only  uuder  the  wsIIh  of  couiiderable  towns 
thai  agriciillare  is  non  practicabU.  Within 
Wo  utiles  uf  Bpthlebem,  fields  art^  permitted 
to  lie  waele,  wbich  oure  rewanled  (be  la- 
bour (it  a  nunieroua  peosauCrf ;  but  it  il 
«t  present  useleaa  to  tiU  them,  fur  the  Be- 
douins, who  arc  always  in  the  Ticinilj,  Beiie 
the  fruit  aud  coro  even  l-cfore  the;  come 
to  matiiriti.  The  incursion  ofa  single  night 
il  often  Bufflcietit  to  rarry  away  or  destroy 
file  entire  produrts  uf  ■  year's  iailustrj. 
ETen  in  broail  day  these  barbariane  do  not 
hesitate  to  drive  tlieir  beasts  tbrongh  fields  of 
wheat  under  the  owner's  eye,  and  they  graze 
their  animals  upon  them  without  soruple- 
Uuder  surh  eircum stances,  the  inhabitants, 
tiimiitBIheirBtteDtioDfrcimagTicnlture,make 
orasaei,  cane  omsmeuts,  and  mauufsfture 
bsads  and  oilier  trinkets  of  motJier-of-pearl, 
and  of  tliewood  and  kemel  of  the  olives  thai 
grow  in  and  abont  the  garden  of  Gelhsemane, 
which  they  sell  lo  pilgrims,  or  supply  to  the 
bazaars  in  Jerusalem. 
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'  uf  the  beautiful  uAtrntive  of  Rntb 
in  the  fields  of  Hoax,  after  1 


rated  in  the  Bible. 


n  the 


thought  that  tli 
the  Redeemer  was  bom,  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  the  place  without  deep  emotion. 
What  a  mighqi  influence  tor  good  has  gone 
forth  from  this  little  spot  upon  the  human 
tace,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity !  Change 
has  indeed  been  busy  at  work  here :  for 
•ight«eu  huuilied  years  the  earth  baa  re- 
newed her  carpet  of  verdure,  and  seen  it 
again  decay.  Yet  the  skira,  the  fields,  the 
tocks,  the  hilts,  and  the  vallcy!i  arouud.  re- 
main nnchangeil,  and  are  still  the  same  as 
when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  about  the 
■Itepherds,  and  tlie  song  of  a  multitude  of 
■he  heavenly  host  resoutided  among  the  hills, 
proclaiming  '  Glorr  to  Cod  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men ' 
(Lnke  ii.  B— U). 

m  na™  of  light  II  thrill,  along. 
Tlieangvlk-lgiialglvoii- 

nows  out  tbe  eafaoin;  Utj  bejoiKl  tlie  starry  qnirsh 
■ircTrfi  widening  ronn^ 
fter  orb,  the  wondrous  sound 
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apicnons  object  which  il  contains.  It  ii  a 
veiy  eileosive  stone  sdifioe,  irregular  in  it* 
plaii,  from  having  been  constructed  a  pieo* 
at  a  lime,  and  at  different  eras.  The  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  a  strong  Cartreii.  It 
oontains  two  small  chapels  J  one  used  by  the 
OreEk,  the  other  by  the  Armenian,  Chris- 
tiaos.  The  grotto  in  which  Jeaus  is  aaid 
to  have  been  bom  is  under  the  Greek  cha- 
pel, the  descent  into  which  is  by  a  fli^t  of 
marble  steps.  This,  the  ancient  sMble,  is  a 
long,  narrow,  and  rather  low  room;  tho 
original  features  of  which  are  quite  eon. 
cealed  by  marbles,  embroidered  hangings, 
gold  lamps,  and  other  decorations.  The 
grolto,  twelve  paces  long  by  four  broad,  ron- 
tains  three  principal  altars.  Under  Ihe  first, 
upon  the  marble  floor,  the  precise  spot  of 
tbe  nativity  is  marked  by  a  large  star,  made 
of  silver  and  preciona  atones.  The  follow- 
ing iuscriplion  ferma  a  circle  around  the 
alar;  '  Sic  de  Fvgiitt  Maria  Jinit  Cltrvl¥4 
nalutttl'  —  'Here  Jeaus  Christ  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.'  GoldeD  lamp*  oontiniiall; 
bum  over  this  saored  spot  Above  it  ia  a 
marble  uble,  with  Ihe  usual  dsconliama  of 
an  altar  in  a  calholie  chunh.  Hera  the  pll- 
grims  prostrate  thenuelves,  oflariiig  itp  their 
prayers,  and  kiasing  the  star  and  Iha  pM> 
meni  around  it.  At  the  distaiue  tf  akoot 
twenty  feel  trom  the  Btai  is  a  block  of  wbiM 
marble,  hollowed  out  in  proper  bom,  rtpM- 
■cnting  the  manger  where  the  Inbot  Jeaa 
was  first  cradled.  Opposite  to  II  1*  an  altar 
dedicated  to  the  magi,  or  wise  msn,  bom  the 
East.  Thir^-Iwo  splendid  lampa  illniniiutU 
this  gorgeous  chapel.  , 


Up, 


IB  eenoea  on  lor  ever  -  '^''*'*  "" 

"Olor^°t^GSd'™"hteh,'™  "rtl.  be  r«c*.  *^  P"*  "'  visitors,  but  appew  to  have  no 

And  love  towards  men  of  love,  sBlvatloD,  and  good  and  deep  influence  on  the  attendant*. 

"*<•»-'"  'As  worshippers  ascended  tJie  atairs  lo  finish 

The  convent  of  llie  nativity,  which  covers  their  devotions  in  tlie  church,  they  received 

the    spot  where  il  is  believed  our  blessed  the  sacrament  from  a  priest  who  was  seated 

Lord  was  bom,  is  situated  at  Ihe  caslera  at  Ilie   lop  with  a  basket  of  bread.      This 

end  of  tbe  town,  and  is  by  far  the  most  con-  cetemoDy  was  pertormedwith  ^carelesancM 
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niMqaJM  ■hocking  to  pions  feel- 
iDg-  Tbe  priaM,  while  in  the  acl  of  Ki^iiiB 
lb*  •acred  ijinbol,  ronTeraed  with  the  ciiiu- 
mimnaola  in  ■  jori.1  ilyle,  laughing  im- 
■nodaratiilr,  and  oceaiiouaUj  nlappini;  iliem 
da  the  back.  These  people  would  lliiiik  it 
ao  unpardoDiUe  offence  lo  weu  their  ehoea 
io  the  grouo  where  iLejhad  Josl  now  kissed 
Um  tnditioiiUT  and  doubtful  reljcii  of  the 
RUiTitT;  but  tbej  putook  of  the  unquea- 
liMikble  memorialg  of  the  death  of  the  Ke- 
deenier  with  an  air  of  piuliiie  indifliuviice.' — 
(Oiin'a  TnTdi,  iL  97.) 
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mediUtioD,  ind  atodj,  maj  be  takni  u  an 
eipresaion  cif  hii  opiniDn.  He  died  here, 
eart;  in  the  fifth  ceniurj.  Til?  eburdi  itaeU 
was  built  about  a  renturj  ewlier,  by  the 
EniprenB  Helena,  who  risilcd  I'alFstiue  in 
person,  and  eiuiuot  be  euiipoeeil  to  have 
been  rarelesH  in  BCaicbiug  out  the  holf 
place!  on  which  slie  maile  such  costly  eree- 
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eeply    u 


Two  Mlwr  (potiiMU BediloheiD  on  point- 
ed ool  ■■  IhoM  wfaare  our  Lord  was  bum. 
Tbdr  rwf  irtlw  etaime  must  iTer  remain  in 
doakt  BoUnion,  with  eomewbat  too  iweep- 
il*  *  *«Aod  of  dealingwitli  local  irailition!!, 
dvidn  pMidndj  Ugainat  the  claims  of  the 
ftmn,  wUdl  bw  neeiTsd  the  awLion  of 
eedeilutigal  IraditioD.  Tbe  preciae  spot 
of  gromd  ia  ■  nuUtar  otTeiysnidl  moment. 
Enongta  that  we  know  that  Ihia  is  tbe  Beth- 
lehem whan  &e  Loid  Jeaaa  came  iuio  a 
worid  lAieh  be  waa  eommiseioned  to  eave. 
For  Ihia,  if  not  Ibr  the  now  aacred  locall- 
tiM,  wa  bam  aoflclenl  (tnarantees.  Tradition 
ba*  Drrer  loat  aighl  of  Bethlebeni;  and  in 
almoat  ererj  eanlary,  sinre  tbe  times  of 
the  New  Teatamant,  it  has  beeu  Tinited  ojid 
writers  and  trsTellers.  Dut 
It  the  balanc 


0  hicliui 


^Blyi. 


[he  aetnal  ■  Chnrch  of  the 
rietkni  La  il>  faTi)ar  certainly  obtained  cur- 
tenrj  at  a  Ter;  eariy  period,  leailing  In  the 
erretion  of  Ibe  bnildin;,  and  to  the  pmsb- 
lisbment  of  a  monaaterjr  here.  I1ie  aeleriinn 
of  tb«  Efnt  hj  Jerome,  at  a  place  of  retreat. 


tt  eight  of  by  the  nt- 
lives.  To  ibe  disciples,  the  plaiw  where 
tbeir  Master  was  bom  must  have  been  an 
objeot  of  peculiar  interest.  We  way  sup- 
pose also,  that  the  mollier  and  brctlireu  of 
our  Lonl  would  frequcntlji  liBit,  aiid  point 
out  to  other*,  a  spot  so  hallowed  in  tbeir 
domestic  history.  Karb  succeeding  gpuera- 
lion  of  Christians  would  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  tbe  subject,  aud  would  be  led,  by  the 
strong  iinpiilaes  of  human  nature,  lu  view, 
and  preserve  with  peculiar  veneralion,  iha 
Hcene  of  an  event  possessing  permaueni  and 
incalculable  iniportaace. 

ilETHl'HACi':  (H.  Jif  platilalion),  a  Til- 
lage or  haiulel  lying  on  Mount  (Hivel,  aome- 
wbal  more  than  two  miles  from  Jeniaalem, 
mentioned  cursorily  as  the  spot  near  which, 
and  probably  to  which,  oor  Lord,  in  liis  last 
Journey  to  Jerusalem,  sent  two  of  bis  disci* 
pies  to  pmeure  the  colt  on  wbieh  he  rode 
into  the  cily  (Matt,  ixi.l.  Morkii.l.  Luka 
lii.  211).  Tbe  plsco  is  often  mentioned  in 
tlie  Talumd.  Poeocke  believed  bo  bad  found 
rcmaius  of  it  about  two  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem. But  Rnbiusou  aaya, '  Uf  the  village  no 
trace  exists ; '  adding, '  I  n  emuing  fmm  Jeri- 
cho, our  Lord  appears  to  have  entered  It 
before  reaching  Uethauy;  aud  it  probably, 
therefore,  lay  near  lo  Ibe  letter,  and  a  tiula 
below  it  towards  tbe  east'  (ii.  1113).  Ulin, 
however,  —  a  sull  more  recent  traveller, — 
founil.  little  more  tliati  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
nearly  north  from  Itelhuiy.  nnijurBlionabl* 
vesliges  of  an  ancient  village,  in  a  targa 
reservoir,  ilie  foundations  of  hotites  and 
arcumiilMions  bom  former  eililiccs,  which 

he    look  lo  be  the  ruins  uf  llethpbage 

Mug.  In  Ilia  <  Introduction  lo  llie  Writinga 
of  the  New  Testament '  (translated  by  Wail), 
has  investigated  tlie  passages  in  wbich  the 
place  ia  menlitiueii  in  tlie  Taimuilii'al  books; 
stating  ibat,  arconling  lo  Ibe  Scriptural 
wrilcry,  Belhphlgc  was  williuDt  the  cily, 
and  not  for  troiu  Junisalem  :  he  shows  that 
the  llsbbinical  authorities  are  in  a^^reement 
with  Ihe  Scriptural:  —  'AH  of  which  passages 
separate  Betlipbage  from  Jerusalem,  but  show 
it  to  have  been  siiuated  in  the  viciniiy  of 
the  citv,  yet  without  ibe  walls,  aud  in  tha 
view  of  lliem'  (i.  21).  Tlie  greatness  of 
the  place,  anil  tbe  numl>er  of  iln  inhabiianis, 
made  it  of  importance.  This  |ioint  of  ogrre- 
meiit  fiimishes  a  vuluuble  evidence  lo  Ihe 
crediliUity  of  the  narraiivcB  of  Ilio  Uospcla. 
B£TU!SA1DA  (H.Jiihrtpu)tor!|'^,t.v'Lv:« 
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termed  by  John  (i.  44)  a  city,  by  Mark  (viii. 
23)  a  town,  in  Galilee  (Jolm  xii.  21);  lying, 
it  is  said,  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
border  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Capernaum.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  Philip,  and  an  ordinary  abode  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  (Mark  vi.  4d  ;  viii.  22). 
Pococke  found  in  tliese  parts,  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  ruins  of  a  place  bearing  the 
name  Baithsida;  but  Bobinson  says  that 
the  very  name  has  peritihed.  Another  Beth- 
saida  is  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  east  of  the 
lake  and  of  the  Jordan ;  and  Josephus  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  Lower  Gaulouitis, 
just  above  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into 
the  lake.  It  was  originally  a  village,  called 
Bethsaida,  but  was  enlarged  by  Philip  the 
tetrarch,  not  long  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Philip  would  seem  to  have  made  it,  in  part,  his 
residence :  here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a 
oostly  tomb.  '  This,'  says  Bobinson  (iii.  309), 
'is  doubtless  tlie  Bethsaida  near  to  which 
Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand,  on  the  east  of 
the  lake ;  and  probably,  also,  the  same  where 
the  blind  man  was  healed'  (Luke  iz.  10. 
Mark  viii.  22). 

The  remains  of  this  Bethsaida  Julias, 
Pocooke  and  Bobinson  found  on  the  moun- 
tain et-Tell ;  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
eovered  by  tlie  niins. 

We  must  add,  that  we  are  not  convinced 
that  there  were  on  the  same  Lake  of  Galilee 
two  towns  bearing  the  name  of  Bethsaida, 
or  that  all  the  passages  were  not  intended  to 
refer  to  the  latter,  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 
«nd  if  we  suppose  that  the  term  Galilee 
(John  xii.  21)  extended  loosely  to  some 
portion  of  Gaulonitis,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  Scriptural  writers  to  speak,  in  all  the 
instances,  of  this  same  Bethsaida  Julias ;  in 
support  of  which  supposition  we  may  men- 
tion, tliat  the  same  Judas  who,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (v.  37),  is  said  to  be  of  GaU- 
lee,  Josephus  calls  a  Gaulonite  (Antiq.  xviii. 
1.  1).  Hug  (Introduction,  i.  30),  who  refers 
all  die  passages  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  says, 
that  tlie  place  was  situate  in  Gaulonitis, 
which  district  was  divided  from  Galilee ;  but 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  time  asserted 
its  own  opinion,  and  reckoned  the  Gauloni- 
tish  province  in  Galilee.  When,  therefore, 
John  (xii.  21)  does  the  same,  he  proves 
that  the  unexpected  pecuUarity  of  these  days 
was  not  unknown  to  him  ;  for  he  expresses 
himself  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  the 
period.  There  is  another  fact  of  some  im- 
portance. Bethsaida  had  taken  the  new 
name  of  Julias,  having  been  enlarged  and 
beautified  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  C»sa- 
rea,  and  called  Julias  in  honour  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Why 
is  it  not  termed  Julias  in  the  Gospels  ?  The 
name  fell  into  dishonour,  together  with  her 
from  whom  it  was  taken.  Not  long  after 
Philip  gave  the  name,  Julia  wis  banished 


by  her  own  father,  who  went  so  far  as  Id 
wish  she  had  hung  herself,  rather  than  per- 
petrated her  crimes.  Tiberius,  whose  wife 
she  had  been  been,  consigned  the  mifortn- 
nate  princess,  after  the  death  of  AnguBtos,  to 
the  most  abject  poverty,  under  which  she 
sank  without  assistance.  Courtly  adulation 
would  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  a  name 
which  might  never  have  been  fairly  esta- 
blished in  popular  use. 

B£THSHEAN  (H.  happy  Aouae),  a  small 
metropolis  ('Bethshean  and  her  towns'), 
belonging  to  Manasseh,  on  this  side  of  the 
Jonlan,  within  tlie  territory  of  Issachar,  and 
on  the  south-east  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
(Josh.  xvlL  11),  out  of  which  the  Israelites 
could  not  expel  the  native  inhabitants 
(ver.  12.  Jndg.  L27).  It  was  a  distinguished 
place,  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities 
which  Solomon  appointed  to  supply  pro- 
visions for  the  royal  household  (1  Kings 
iv.  12).  At  a  later  period  it  bore  the  name 
of  Scythopolis,  the  largest  city  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  and  the  only  one  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  It  was  a  southern  limit  of  Galilee. 
It  lay  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
Tiberias.  In  the  Jewish  war,  Gabinins 
fortified  the  place,  and  among  its  inhabitants 
there  were  many  heathen.  In  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishoprick.  It  now  bears  the 
name  of  El-Beysan.  It  was  to  the  waUs 
of  Bethshean  tiiat  the  body  of  Saul  was 
fastened,  after  he  had  been  put  to  death 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10). 

The  ruins  of  this  place  were  visited  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  from  whom  we  leant, 
that  the  most  interesting  among  them  is 
the  theatre,  the  walls  of  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  It  measures  across  the  front 
a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  is  remark- 
able for  having  those  oval  recesses,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  architect  Vitmvius,  as 
being  constructed  to  hold  the  brass  sound- 
ing tubes  for  the  purpose  of  aid  nj  the 
voice.  There  are  seven  of  these  cavities. 
Vitruvius  mentions  that  very  few  theatres 
had  tliem. 

The  fore*mentioned  travellers  state,  that 
they  foimd  in  the  ruins  twenty-four  sculls, 
and  numerous  bones.  In  one  of  the  skulls 
a  viper  was  basking  with  hs  bady  twisted 
through  the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  presenting 
a  good  subject  for  a  moralist  In  some  of 
the  tombs,  the  sarcophagi,  or  stone  coffins, 
yet  remain.  Doors  still  hang  on  the  ancient 
hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  preservation. 
Over  one  of  two  streams,  which  run  through 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  is  a  fine  Boman  bridge. 
On  a  hill  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  eity 
gates,  and  prostrate  columns  of  Corinthian 
architecture.  On  a  high  circular  hill  is  the 
Acropolis,  or  castle.  Near  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  many  subterranean  granaries. 

BETHSHEMESH  (H.  koute  or  city  of 
tke  lun)  was  a  name  of  many  Biblical  places ; 
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fbr  the  worship  of  the  ran  prerailed  as  s  book ;  that  is  the  book  of  books,  or  the  best 
part  of  the  worship  of  nature  in  the  East  of  books.  In  the  same  manner  theMoham> 
generally,  and  in  Canaan.  Of  these  places,  we  medans  designate  the  Tolume  containing 
mention  only  diat  to  which  there  belongs  any  their  sacred  writings,  Al-Koran,  the  Koran, 
interest  or  importance.  This  Bethshemesh  or  the  book.  The  epithet, 'holy' (of  ha- 
wsa  a  frontier  town,  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  man  origin),  prefixed  to  Bible,  points  to  the 
on  the  aonth-eastem  border  of  Dan,  lying  sacred  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  the 
probably  in  a  plain,  according  to  Eusebius  book  is  concerned,  and  may  be  accounted 
ten  B<Mnan  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  in  an  epitome,  in  one  word,  of  the  great  aim 
the  direction  towards  Nicopolis  (Josh.  xv.  and  tendency  of  tlie  Bible,  which  are  to 
10.  2  Kings  xir.  11 ).  It  was  one  of  the  make  men  holy  as  creatnres  and  children  of 
cities  giren  by  Jndah  to  the  priests  (Josh,  a  holy  God.  Tlie  name  of  this  Tolnme 
xxL  16).  Solomon  made  it  a  sort  of  provin-  directs  the  mind  to  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
eial  capital  (1  Kings  It.  9) ;  but  the  place  mation  which  it  has  to  convey.  The  defini- 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  under  Ahaz  tion  of  the  book  has  a  similar  effect.  Reli- 
(2  Chron.  xxriii.  18).  To  this  town  the  gion  is  obvionsly  its  subject.  For  religions 
Philistine  lords  accompanied  the  ark,  after  it  not  for  scientific  information,  the  Bible  is 
had  been  in  their  possession  seven  months;  acknowledged  as  of  authority,  and  must  be 
their  object  being  to  apply  the  test  agreed  consulted.  And  its  religion  is  practical,  not 
on  between  them  and  the  priests  and  divi-  speculative,  or  notional.  '  The  Holy  Bible ' 
nerst  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  has  been  given  to  make  the  world  holy ;  and 
deadly  destruction  which  had  befallen  the  whatever  additional  information  it  may 
Philistines  at  Ekron  was  of  Ood  or  of  offer,  whatever  collateral  advantages  it  may 
chance.  The  test  proposed  was  tliis  —  confer,  these  are  only  casual  or  instrumen- 
whether  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  unworked  tal,  while  tlie  great  end  which  is  found 
mikh  kine,  deprived  of  their  calves,  went  steadily  pursued  with  few  exceptions  through- 
straight  forward  by  the  way  of  Jehovah's  out  tlie  volume,  is  such  a  statement  of  his- 
own  coast  to  Bethshemesh.  This  supersti-  torical,  biographical,  physical,  and  religious 
tions  ordeal  answered  the  purpose  of  those  trutJi,  as  may  show  forth  and  illustrate  the 
who  proposed  its  application.  The  ark  was  government  of  the  Almighty,  as  exercised 
leteived  at  Bethshemesh  by  its  rei^rs  with  over  the  children  of  men,  and  prove  and 
■cclamatioo;  But  it  was  soon  to  prove  an  enforce  the  duty  under  which  they  lie  to 
oocaaion  of  dreadful  calamity  to  the  city,  obey  his  will,  keep  his  laws,  conform  to  his 
Stimulated  by  a  vain  curiosity,  some  of  its  guidance,  acquiesce  in  his  dispensations, 
inhabitants  looked  into  the  ark,  when  there  and  make  his  purposes  their  own. 
were  smitten  of  the  people,  00,070 — apunish'  The  name  Bible  has  been  borne  by  this 
ment  which  seems  greatly  disproportionate  volume  since  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
to  the  <iffence,  if  the  number  is  not  in  some  tian  era,  when  it  is  found  used  by  the 
way  much  exaggerated,  or  some  natural  event  Christian  Father  Chrysostom,  as  equivalent 
has  not  received  a  supernatural  dotliing.  with  *  Sacred  Scriptures.'  It  is  a  colhction 
When  there  is  a  clear  and  inevitable  option  of  books  (the  article  Book  should  be  read 
between  ii^nstice  on  the  part  of  God,  and  before  this  article  on  Bible),  which  the  word 
misrepresentations  or  mbreports  on  the  part  Bible  represents,  not  one  book.  The  writ- 
of  men,  true  piety  does  not  allow  hesitation  ings  which  the  Bible  contains  are  uume- 
in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  rous,  and  diverse  in  character ;  written  in 
than  suspend  the  judgment,  or  refer  difficul-  an  eastern  clime,  by  Easterns,  and  origi- 
ties  to  die  thick  mists  which  cover  no  few  dis-  nally  for  eastern  purposes ;  in  a  very  differ- 
tricts  of  the  ancient  world  (I  Sam.  v.  10,  ent  state  of  society  from  ours ;  many  of 
ieq.;  tL).  Bobinson  and  Smith  found  ruins  them  at  a  very  early  period  of  civilisation ; 
lying  between  Jerusalem  and  Ashdod,  deno-  for  objects  dissimilar  to  each  other ;  under 
minated  Ain  Sems.  These  are  most  proba-  a  great  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  in 
bly  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Bethshemesh,  languages  which  have  long  since  ceased  to 
aiid  betoken  a  place  of  considerable  size.  be  spoken.  Yet,  amidst  these  causes  of 
BIBLE,  THE  HOLY,  is  the  name  of  the  diversity,  there  was  also  a  source  of  unity ; 
▼olnme  which  is  received  among  Chris-  for  the  authors  of  the  Biblical  writings  had 
tians  as  the  source  of  their  religious  know-  one  great  object,  namely,  to  convey  religioua 
ledge.  The  word  Bible  is  an  English  tran-  instruction  to  their  fellow-men ;  and  as,  in 
script  of  a  Qreek  term,  which  primarily  general,  they  all  possessed  the  same,  and 
denotes  the  reed  papyrus  (whence  paper),  for  their  day  the  highest,  opportunities  for 
that  grew  on  the  banks  ot  the  river  Nile,  in  gaining  religious  knowledge,  and  of  he- 
Egypt,  and  was  made  into  a  variety  of  use-  coming  acquainted  with  the  will  and  pnr- 
fiil  artielea.  Among  these  were  leaves,  or  poses  of  God,  so,  with  some  unessential 
sheets,  prepared  fbr  being  used  in  writing,  diversities,  they  preser^'e  in  regard  to  their 
Wbenee  Byfalos  (BiUe)  came  to  be  nearly  subject,  namely,  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
equivalent  with  our  Saxon  term  *book.'  The  a  harmony  which  of  itself  suffices  to  prove 
Bibie,  then,  is  <  the  book,' emphatically  th€  that  they  were  undei    ^  \i\^«x  ^\dASi^% 
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than  that  of  their  own  indiTidual  minds. 
The  collection  of  books  called  the  Bible 
consists  of  two  great  portions  —  the  New 
Testament,  and  ^e  Old  Testament  The 
name  *  Testament '  is  taken  from  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  where  it  designates 
the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  the  old  roye> 
nant ;  and  denotes,  in  relation  to  oar  subject 
&e  books  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church. 
The  word  '  Testament '  is  derived  lh>m  the 
Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic  Version,  which 
has,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  ie$la- 
fnenium  ;  a  term  which,  though  it  may  in  the 
language  of  the  church  have  had  the  same 
import  as  the  Greek  original,  conreys  an 
incorrect  idea  to  an  English  reader,  who 
regards  a  testament  as  a  will.  In  reality, 
&e  original  word  signifies  a  coiwumt  or  an 
agreement:  it  signifies  also  the  books  in 
which  that  covenant  is  recorded.  The  use 
of  the  term  covewint  rests  on  the  highest 
authority:  Jesus  himself  thus  designates 
his  religion :  —  *  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  covenant'  (Matt.  xxvi.  28). 

The  book  of  the  old  covenant  our  Lord 
found  in  existence  when  he  came  into  the 
world,  received  as  of  authority  in  religion, 
sanctioned  in  its  great  leading  truths, 
and  explained  and  applied  so  far  as  his  own 
purposes  required.  Hence  in  general  the 
book  of  the  old  covenant  may  be  said  to  rest 
on  the  authority  of  Christ  It  is  under  vari- 
ous designations  that  this  book  is  referred 
to  in  tbe  New  Testament :  —  I.  A  name  which 
properly  signified  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  of  Moses,  namely,  *  the  law,'  is,  as  de- 
sigpiating  the  most  important  part,  applied 
to  the  whole  (John  xii.  34;  xv.  25.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  21).  II.  The  coUection  was  denomi- 
nated by  its  chief  portions,  as  *  the  law  and  the 
prophets'  (Matt  v.  17;  xi.  13;  xxii.  40). 
III.  *  The  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms ' 
(Luke  xxiv.  44).  IV.  In  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Prologue),  'the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  other  books.'  V.  Also  the 
Holy  Scriptures'  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.  Rom.  i.  2), 
*  the  Scriptures '  (Matt  xxii.  29),  *  the  Scrip- 
tore'  (John  xix.  36)  ;  and  in  Josephus  (An- 
tiq.  V.  1. 17)  the  Old  Testament  is  spoken  of 
under  the  general  terms,  *  the  Scriptures.'  In 
one  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Dan.  ix.  2)  we  find  *  books'  spoken  of  in  re- 
ference to  the  sacred  writings,  showing  that 
there  was  (cir.  538,  A.C.)  then  a  collection  of 
sacred  books  in  existence.  To  this  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  afterwards  attached.  Nearly 
two  centuries  earlier,  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  16)  speaks 
with  similar  effect  of  *  the  book  of  Jehovah,' 
referring  to  the  sacred  collection  as  of  au- 
thority in  religion,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  now  refer  to  *  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Com- 
pare the  words  of  the  same  prophet  (viii.  20), 
— *  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  the  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them.'  Sometimes  refe- 
enee  is  made  merely  by  the  words, '  the  book,' 


to  the  Pentateuch,  as  containing  the  anlhori- 
tative  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Isa. 
xxix.  18.    Ps.  xl.  7 ;  comp.  Ps.  exix.  16). 

The  Old  Testament  was  divided  by  the 
Jews  into  three  chief  divisions : — ^I.  The  Law, 
that  is,  the  five  books  of  Moses.  II.  *  The 
Prophets ;'  a  class  which  is  subdivided  into 

1.  *  The  former  prophets,  namely,  the  histo- 
rical books,  Joshua,  Judges,  the  two  books 
of  Samuel,  and   the  two  books   of  ICings ; 

2.  *  The  later  prophets,  that  is,  the  prophetic 
books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
lesser  prophets,  in  one  book.  III.  '  The  Ha- 
giographa,'  or  sacred  writings ;  a  class  which 
was  again  divided  into  three  inferior  classes : 
— 1.  Three  poetic  books.  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
and  Job :  2.  The  five  Megilloth,  or  rolls, 
volumes;  that  is.  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther :  3.  The  remain- 
ing books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  Chronicles, 
and  Daniel.  The  Hagiographa  were  gene- 
rally regarded  as  not  written  by  prophets, 
and  tliere  was  consequently  ascribed  to 
them  only  an  inferior  degree  of  inspiration 
and  sanctity.  The  division  which  we  have 
given  is  enough  to  show,  that  our  modem 
conception  of  the  term  prophet  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  We  here  find  Joshua  and  Isaiah 
standing  in  the  same  general  class.  His- 
torical are  put  with  poetic  books.  The 
prophetic  office,  then,  did  not  consist  exclu- 
sively in  predicting  future  events.  What 
had  Joshua  and  Isaiah  in  common  7  This, 
that  they  both  laboured  under  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  God,  for  the  establishment 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  world ;  the  first  by 
setting  it  up  in  a  time  of  primitive  and 
simple  energy ;  the  second,  in  labouring  to 
sustcdn  it,  and  prevent  its  downfall  in  a 
time  of  moral,  religious,  aud  national  de- 
cline. Hence  it  is  clear  we  must  enlarge 
our  notion  of  tbe  prophetic  character.  It 
consisted  essentially  in  teaching  divine  truth 
on  the  solid  and  sure  basis  of  divine  inspi- 
ration. The  idea  involves  two  great  ele- 
ments, —  instructions  from  on  high — faith- 
ful labour  to  fulfil  those  instructions.  The 
manner  in  which  that  labour  was  performed 
is  of  secondary  importance :  it  might  be  by 
settling  the  foundations  of  a  nation,  or  in 
fortelling  the  doom  that  awaited  guilt 

The  Pentateuch  stood  highest  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Israelites,  as  of  religious 
authority,  containing,  as  it  did,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  founder  of  the  nation,  the  origi- 
nal sources  of  its  institutions,  laws,  usages, 
and  expectations;  whence  the  Samaritans 
acknowledged  it  alone,  and  Philo  mentions 
Moses  only  as  the  teacher  of  religious 
mysteries.  The  arrangement  in  our  Bibles, 
by  which  books  of  very  dissimilar  ages  art 
made  to  follow  each  other,  is  derired  firom 
a  division  made  by  the  Hellenistie  Jews, 
who,  classifying  the  books  according  to 
what  they  considered  their  subjtets  and 
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eontents  to  foggett,  placed  first  the  histori- 
Ml;  secondly,  die  prophetic ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  poetic  books.  The  number  of  tlie  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  originally 
held  by  the  Jews  to  be  twenty-two,  which 
by  s  diflbrent  division  was  at  a  later  period 
augmented  to  twenty-foor;  whence  arose 
the  phrase  '  the  fonr  and  twenty/  by  which 
tiie  entire  collection  was  denominated. 

The  htstorieal  books  contain,  after  a  gene- 
ral and  rapid  reriew  of  the  earliest  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  and  of  man,  a  by  no  means 
eomplete,  yet  Tery  Talnable  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  eentnry  before  Christ,  which  they  pre- 
sent in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected whole,  in  which  each  book  prepares 
the  way  for  that  which  follows,  and  has  re- 
ference to  that  which  precedes.     The  only 
exception  is  in  the  Chronicles,  which  repeat 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of   Tiew 
die  contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
of  Kings.     After  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  history  is  bnt  fragmentary,  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  gaps    occur:    for  instance, 
we  haTe  only  a  few  scanty   notices  of  the 
long  period  spent  by  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt. 
These  historical    narratives  thus   embrace 
a  period  of  at   least  8500  years  —  a  fact 
which  is  unparalleled.      With   the   Greeks, 
authentic  history  begins  only  when  that  of 
the  Jews  terminates.     Before  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,  A.C.  the  knowledge  which  pro- 
fisne  historians  supply  us  with  is,  so  far  as 
It  is  of  value,  nothing  more  than  scattered 
Botioes  gathered  by  the  ceaseless  research 
of  learned  men,  ^m  the   fragments  that 
bare  surrired  the  wreck  of  ancient  learning. 
And  the  moment  that  the  histonan  attempts 
to  enter  on  the  history  of  those  centuries 
during  which  Israel  was  founded  in  Pales- 
tine, and  became  a  flourishing  people,  he  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  its  books  for 
materials,  in  order  to  give  some  acceptable 
view  even  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Wes- 
tnm  Asia,  to  say  nothing  of  Jewish  affairs 
Aemselves.    What  a  blank  would  there  be 
in  the  history  of  die  world,  had  the  Hebrew 
annals  perished !    As  it  is,  they  bring  down 
die  history  of  man  in  a  credible  form  tiU 
profane  history  is  prepared  to  take  up  and 
eontinne  the  thread  of  the  narrative.     And 
fliongfa  we  should  grant  the  truth  of  the 
allegatioiis  of  those  who  say  that  the  earliest 
periods  of  this  long  range  of  history  are  not 
free  from  the  traditional  and  the  fabulous, 
yet  the  aecoant  given  of  the  Ante-Mosaio 
times  vindicates  general  credibility  for  itself, 
by  its  troth  to  nature,  and  accordance  with 
Ibe  simple  manners  and  frresh  earnest  feel- 
ings of  a  primeval  age ;  while  the  narratives 
iHbich  lie  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  to  writers 
that  came  after  him,  wear  to  our  mind  all 
die  appearance  of  taidng  their  origin  in  or 
Bear  the  times  to  which  they  severally  refer ; 
aor  thoiiUI  we  expect  that  any  competent 


and  impartial  jadge,  who  has  studied  an- 
cient history,  could  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  in  substance  these  narratives 
are  credible  and  trustworthy.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that,  until  philosophical  history 
had  been  produced  by  Thncydides  (cir. 
400,  A.C.)  and  Tacitus  (cir.  50,  A.D.),  the 
ancient  world  had  nothing  to  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews ;  and,  to  the  present  hour,  where  for 
ancient  times  can  tlieir  equals  be  found,  if 
regard  be  had  to  the  combined  qualities  of 
truth,  simple  beauty,  and  impressiveness  ? 
Much  of  their  charm  and  of  their  interest 
consists  in  the  laige  share  which  biogra- 
phical details  form  of  their  contents.  Indeed 
they  are  a  transcript  from  acmal  life,  and 
are  consequently  filled  with  features  that  are 
not  only  genuine,  but  touching  and  attrac- 
tive. 

The  prophetic  books  contain  the  warnings, 
teachings,  and  prophecies  of  the  prophets, 
who  poured  forth  the  burden  of  their  righte- 
ous souls  in  addresses,  visions,  and  symbols, 
forming  a  class  of  men  such  as  we  find  in 
no  other  nation,  and  who  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  vindicate  the  unapproached 
superiority  of  the  Hebrew  literature,  as  an 
instrument  of  national  education.  Isaiah 
and  Homer  may  have  been  contemporaries. 
The  Grecian  bard  has  done  much  for  the 
world ;  but  far  more  has  been  effected  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet.  Homer  is  now  studied 
only  for  his  poetry  —  Isaiah  is  still  read  for 
his  truth.  The  good  which  the  first  com- 
mimicates  is  purchased  very  deariy,  when 
our  youtlis  are  obliged  to  receive,  in  union 
vrith  the  refinement  of  their  tastes,  the  lower- 
ing of  their  moral  nature,  effected  by  cease- 
less im^es  of  gods  worse  than  men,  and 
men  engaged  in  low  strife  and  brutal  con- 
flict. The  blessings  which  the  second  sheds 
on  the  mind  and  the  soul,  in  high  spirimal 
realities  and  in  pictures  of  ravishing  beauty, 
which  pourtray  the  happiness  of  obedience, 
of  peace,  of  righteousness,  generally  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  will  of  a  holy  God,  are 
adorned  and  recommended  by  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  noblest  poetry,  and  all  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  loftiest  truth.  Even  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  however  imperfectly  the  merits 
of  the  Hebrew  muse  have  been  appreciated, 
the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  will  endure  a 
comparison  with  the  best  productions  of  an- 
cient or  modem  poetry ;  while  in  that  which 
constitutes  the  great  characteristic  and  the 
great  merit  of  tiie  poetic,  as  well  as  the 
otiier  books  of  the  Bible,  namely,  their  re- 
ligious tone,  their  constant  subservience  to 
the  promotion  of  better  and  higher  views  of 
God  and  duty,  the  Bible  is  literally  without 
a  rival ;  and  this  we  say,  well  knowing  that 
deductions  fW>m  the  high  good  which  it 
achieves  have  to  be  made,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  features  to  be  found  in  its  pag^a^ 
bnt  mostly  beeanae  ot  iih«  '^ncmon.  «xA 
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misuse  which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  have 
made  of  those  features.  Ireneus  of  old  re- 
marked, that  the  Bible  was  a  book  in  which 
every  one  found,  as  well  as  sought,  his  own 
peculiar  views,  —  a  remark,  exempUficatioua 
of  the  truth  of  which  every  year  supplies 
anew ;  for  what  evil,  what  folly,  what  false- 
hood, what  delusion,  has  there  been,  for 
which  either  weak  or  wicked  men  have 
not  pleaded  some  fancied  or  forced  support 
drawn  from  the  Bible  ?  War,  slavery,  perse- 
cution, witchcraft,  demonology,  fanaticism, 
most  varied  in  shapes  and  most  banefiil,  the 
Bible  has  been  wrested  to  support;  and 
BO  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  so  little  aiid  so 
imperfectly  studied,  and  so  long  as  ignorance 
and  narrow-mindedness  are  their  expound- 
ers, will  they  continue  to  supply  weapons 
to  the  enemies  of  mankind.  The  Bible, 
which  has  been  the  parent  of  civilisation, 
asks  of  its  own  offspring  services  to  prevent 
its  desecration;  and  true,  healthful,  high- 
minded  religion,  which  owes  every  thing  to 
the  gradual  operation  in  the  world  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  should  make  it  first  among 
its  earthly  duties  to  cleanse  away  the  de- 
filements of  that  idolatry  into  which  igno- 
rance and  passion  are  now,  as  they  were  of 
old,  so  prone  to  fall ;  and  to  vindicate  for  the 
Scriptures  their  just  authority,  by  a  dili- 
gent and  reverential  exposition  of  their  true 
merits. 

The  period  of  those  prophets  of  whom 
we  possess  oracles  in  writing,  begins  about 
the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  and  ends 
with  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth,  that  is,  with  the 
time  of  Nehemiali.  The  actual  arrange- 
ment of  them  is  not  strictly  chronological, 
though  the  collectors  appear  to  have  had 
such  an  arrangement  in  view.  The  diction 
is  throughout  poetic ;  but  that  of  the  older 
prophets  is  more  original,  burning,  and 
lofty:  that  of  the  younger  prophets  sinks 
by  degrees  into  plain  prose ;  tlius  betoken- 
ing the  tendency  to  decline  which  the  na- 
tional character  underwent,  and  of  which 
decline  this  poetic  declension  was  at  once  a 
consequence  and  a  cause.  The  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  divides  itself  into  two  great  classes, 
lyrical  and  didactic ;  which  are,  however, 
found  more  intimately  allied  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  tliat  fh>m  its  earliest  eras,  than  is 
die  case  with  any  other  nation.  If  we  spoke 
of  Hebrew  poetry  in  relation  to  art,  we  should 
declare  sublimit  to  be  its  characteristic.  Its 
great  subjects  are  religion  and  patriotism. 
Canticles  is  tlie  only  instance  in  which  ama- 
tory  topics  are  treated  of. 

The  New  Testament  contains  the  authori- 
tative account  of  the  foundation  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  the 
fountain  and  tlie  substance  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  his  apostles,  and  evangelists.  The 
general  credibili^  of  these  writings  is  gua- 
ranteed to  us  by  the  actual  presence  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  the  primitive  church ;  by 


the  careftil  decision  and  deliberate  approval 
of  individuals  and  oommnnities  belonging 
to  the  early  church,  to  whom  the  dociiments 
were  first  addressed  or  entroated,  and  who 
possessed  the  beat  means  of  judging  of  their 
authorship,  and  aacertaining  the  truth  and 
value  of  tlieir  contents,  and  who,  entertaining 
diversity  of  opinions,  and  being  placed  in 
dissimilar  circumstances,  could  not  have 
agreed,  as  they  unanimously  did,  to  receive 
the  books,  had  they  not  possessed  very  good 
and  strong  grounds  for  their  convictions; 
by  the  accordance  of  their  tenor  with  the 
great  tendencies  and  obvious  auns  of  Provi- 
dence ;  by  the  adaptedness  of  their  doctrines 
to  the  wants  of  man ;  by  the  singular  har- 
mony of  their  genertd  teachings  with,  yet 
surpassing  excellence  oyer,  the  highest  moral 
discoveries  of  civilisation ;  and,  finally,  by 
the  fact  that  these  writings  are  indispen- 
sable, and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rise, 
spread,  and  n^id  diffusion  of  the  gospel, 
and  for  the  extensive  and,  in  many  respects, 
benign  effects  which  it  has  wrought  on  so- 
ciety in  private,  and  on  the  world  at  large. 
The  several  pieces  of  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament consists,  were  written  within  the 
space  of  a  century;  whereas  more  than  a 
thousand  years  passed  dtuing  the  time  that 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  coming 
into  existence.  Of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  no  one  proceeded  from  die  pen 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  who  left  nothing 
to  posterity  in  writing.  Those,  however,  who 
heard  his  words  recorded  them ;  and  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  that  we  possess,  in  the  New 
Testament,  a  trustworthy  and  credible,  though 
not  a  complete,  account  of  tlie  doctrines  and 
acts  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  teachings  of 
the  first  Christian  missionaries,  and  of  the 
immediate  results  of  their  labours.  The  nu- 
merous, and  sometimes  very  unfriendly,  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  and  orged 
against  these  writings — their  historical  worth, 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  the  cre<li- 
bility  of  their  contents,  and  their  authority 
in  doctrine,  —  have,  undesignedly,  had  the 
advantage  of  showing,  beyond  |he  possibility 
of  reply,  that  as  Christianity  rests  on  historical 
foundations,  so  are  those  foundations  more 
broad,  deep,  and  secure,  than  those  which 
sustain  any  other  ancient  institution,  or  any 
other  great  social  movement  in  remote  ages ; 
and  that  either  our  confidence  in  history 
must  be  altogether  abandoned,  or  these  docu- 
ments, speaking  generaUy,  must  be  received 
as  '  worUiy  of  all  acceptation.'  The  precise 
year  when  the  collection  of  books  termed  the 
New  Testament  was  completed  cannot  be 
ascertained;  but  there  is  reason  to  think, 
that  the  time  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  closing  period 
of  that  century.  The  collection  was  gra- 
dually formed,  just  as  a  letter  or  a  gospd 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  churdi,  whkh  its 
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had  letson  to  receive  as  of  reli-  ment  is  tnas  borne  out,  Uiat  all  tlie  books  which 

IS  aaUioritj.     Some  of  these  pieces  reach  constitute  the  New  Testament  were  composed 

k  to  within  a  few  years  after  tlie  cmci-  before  the  end  of  the  first  nentary,  and  therefore 

».    For  inttanee,  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  within  a  period  wliich  gave  to  the  writers  evciy 

dw  Thesaaloniana  is,  on  vidid  gronnds,  opportimity  for  knowing  and  reporting  the 

ridered  to  ha?e  been  written  as  early  as  trnth.    We  also  premise,  that  the  order  in 

jcar,  AJ).  63.    For  one  or  two  other  which  the  books  stand  in  the  New  Testament 

bi  ft  still  earlier  date  has  been  claimed,  offers  no  sure  criterion  by  which  to  determine 

ii  is  not  easy  to  settle,  in  every  case,  the  the  order  in  which  they  were  pablished.    In 

iise  year  when  each  of  the  documents  was  the  Bible  the  Gospels  come  first,  wliich  some 

Ineed ;  nor,  in  consequence,  can  we  with  critics  have  considered  among  the  latest  of  the 

srnty  lay  down  the  order  in  which  tliey  documents.     Of  the  Epistles,  preference  in 

B  pablished.     On  these  points  diverse  place  seems  to  have  been  given  to  tliose  which 

lioiie  lunre  been  held.    We  here  present  were  written  to  the  most  distinguished  cities : 

opinions  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  distin-  thus  the  letter  to  the  Romans  takes  the  lead, 

dbsd  theidogians;   referring  the  reader,  since  Home  was  the  capital  of  the  world; 

HMire  exact  opinions,  to  the  separate  ar-  and  then  follow  the  two  letters  addressed  to 

IS  on  each  book,  while  we  beg  him  to  tlie  church  in  the  renowned  Grecian  city  of 

rrve,  that  in  the  midst  of  diversity  tliere  Corinth, 
obstantial  agreement ;  and  that  our  state- 

XJftCO.        LARDHER. 

1.  The  Flret  Epistle  to  the  Theanlonlans S2a.d.       52a.d. 

f.  Tlie  Socond  Epistle  to  the  TheoaalonianB  52  62 

3.  Tbe  Kpbtle  to  the  Oalatlaiu  66  52—3 

4.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corintlifans   57  56 

5.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 57  .~ 57 

6.  The  Gpifttle  to  the  Romans 57  58 

7.  The  Epistle  of  James,  before  the  year GO  61—2 

8.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  about  the  year 60  61 

».  The  Epistle  to  the  Coloaaians 62  62 

10.  The  Eplittle  to  the  Ephesisns 62  61 

11.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon ^... ^. 62  62 

15.  The  EpinUo  to  the  PbiUppisQS 62  62 

13.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 64  63—4 

14.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  same 61  63 — 4 

15.  The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy 65  56 

16.  The  Epistle  to  Titos 65  56 

17.  The  Second  Epistle  to  TlmoUiy 66  61 

18.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 66  6t 

19.  The  Epistle  of  Jade  66  61-6 

20.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 67  63 

fl.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John 68  95—6 

fS.  The  Gospd  of  St.  Matthew,  before  the  year ^ 70  01 

S3.  The  Go^<d  of  St.  Mark,  before  the  year 70  64 

24.  Tlie  Gospel  of  St.  John,  after  the  year 80  03 

SS— 17.  Ibe  three  Epistles  of  St.  John,  after  the  year 80  bU-OO 

be  New  Testament  is  thus  made  up  of  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Adding  Mat- 
it) -seven  different  compositions,  of  vary-  thew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  to  the  five  above 
ebaraeter*  of  unequal  length,  and  of  dates  enumerated,  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
iDg  between  A2  and  00 — 6  of  the  Chris-  ment  are  eight ;  five  of  whom  belonged  to 
era.  Five  of  these  partake  of  the  clia-  the  twelve  apostles  originally  chosen  by  our 
er  of  record  or  memoirs ;  a  sixtli  has  Lord.  Paul  claimed  for  his  apostleship  an 
1  termed  *  a  prophetic  history ; '  tlie  re-  equally  direct  appointment  by  Christ  Luke 
Bing  twenty-one  are  iqpostolic  letters,  and  Mark  were  companions  and  associates  of 
wssed  to  the  primitive  churches.  Some  the  i^stles,  and  partook,  in  some  degree, 
hste  are  encyclical,  or  general ;  otliers  of  tlieir  authority. 

primarily  addressed,  in  each  case,  to  a         The  New  Testament  was  originally,  and 

lin  ebuich :  yet  the  latter  were  intended  at  a  very  early  period,    divided   into   two 

•  serviceable  in  a  wider  sphere ;  and  as  great  jrartions  —  tlie  Gospels  and  the  Epis- 

contained  great  and  everlasting  truth,  ties:  the  first  comprising  the  historical  books; 

leil  as  what  was  local  and  transient,  so  the  second,  the  letters.      A  later  division, 

soon  came  to  form  a  part  of  the  spiri-  formed   according    to   their  subject-matter, 

treasure  of  the  church,  and  have  for  makes  tliree  classes:  I.  the  historical, II.  the 

7  eentories  served  for  general  ediflca-  doctriiial.   III.   the  prophetic  books ;    but 

Of  the  twenty-one  Epistles,  thirteen  the  inartificial  character  of  the  writings  of 

tiie  name  of  Paul ;  and  a  fourteenth,  the  New  Testament  is  ill  adapted   to   any 

itk  is  anonymous,  is  generally  accounted  rigid  scientific  arrangement.   Of  what  may,  in 

two  are  ascribed  to  Peter,  tliree  to  John,  vague  terms,  be  denominated  historical  books, 

to  James  the  Less,  and  one  to  Jude.  there  are  five,  namely,  the  four  Gospels  anA 

Pi  is  solid  evidence  for  holding  that  the  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles ;  which  fiumish  ma- 

jrissl  hooka  were  written  by  the  persons  teriols  for  a  general  outline  of  the  history  of 
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the  ohoTGh,  till  towards  the  lost  third  of  the  how  would  this  be  andentood  bj  those  tj  or 
Ant  century.  The  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  for  whom  he  wrote  ?  what  was  his  object, 
written,  in  each  case,  with  a  view  to  some  and  how  has  he  achieTed  it? 
special  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  It  is  another  and  a  different  qneatioD,  what 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  AilBlled  import  these  things  haTe  for  as.  Donbtless 
Iheir  primary  object  at  the  time  when  they  we  may  find  in  the  record  living  and  erer- 
were  composed ;  but,  being  happily  preserved  lasting  truth ;  but,  in  order  to  get  the  waters 
by  the  churches,  supply  to  all  ages  useful  of  life  pure,  we  must  go  to  the  ibontain-head, 
sources  of  information,  whence  the  judicious  and  draw,  without  carrying  thither  the  im- 
learner  may  find  instruction  in  doctrine,  his-  purities  of  self-will,  or  modem  (pinions,  or 
lory,  usages,  and  customs,  as  well  as  confir-  an  already-formed  creed.  Having  ascertained, 
mation  in  Christian  truth,  and  edification  in  then,  what  was  the  mind  of  the  writer,  onr 
the  divine  life.  Other  letters  are  found  in  next  business  is  to  ask,  what  burden  his 
the  New  Testament,  which,  while  they  show  words  bear  to  us.  It  may  be  a  warning,  as 
some  diversity  of  conception  and  t^atment  well  as  an  admonition.  David's  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  development  and  exposition  towards  Bathsheba bids oa 'cease from  man,' 
of  Christian  doctrine,  ^ord  valuable  help  to  while  it  assures  us  of  the  honesty  of  pmrposa 
the  student,  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  ftill,  bar-  by  which  the  writer  was  actuated ;  and  thus 
monious,  and  satisfactory  conception  of  the  we  are  bid  to  love  tmth,  and  h^e  wickedness, 
earliest  manifestation  of  the  religion  of  Jesna  The  record,  then,  ftimishes  ns  with  materials 
Christ  There  are,  in  some  of  Paul's  Epis-  for  thought  We  must  exert  the  powers  of 
ties,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  Gospels,  pas-  our  minds,  in  order  to  learn  what  it  is  the 
sages  which  bear,  more  or  less,  the  prophetio  will  of  God  that  the  sacred  record  should 
character ;  one  book  is  avowedly  of  this  teach  us.  And,  in  this  exertion  of  oar  men- 
nature,  namely,  the  Revelation;  but  there  tal  powers,  we  are  to  employ  all  the  aids 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  as  the  pro-  which  a  well-disciplined  and  fall  mind,  and 
phecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  fulfilled  a  weU-cultured  heart,  may  unite  to  supply; 
partly  before,  partly  in,  the  events  recorded  so  as  to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat, 
in  the  New,  so  those  of  the  New  Testament  to  try  the  spirits,  to  prove  all  things,  holding 
were  fulfilled  within  the  range  of  the  earliest  fast  that  which  is  good ;  leaving  on  one  side 
periods  of  the  Christian  era.  the  temporary,  the  occasional,  Uie  dark,  and 
These  statements  lead  the  mind  to  form  a  the  unworthy,  in  order  to  gather  up  every 
correct  idea  of  what  ^  Bible  rtally  is.  It  fragment  of  heavenly  light,  every  portion  of 
is  a  record  of  past  transactions,  of  transac-  divine  tmth,  every  crumb  which  fell  from 
tions  of  unspeakable  importance,  comprising  the  fuU  table  of  God's  spiritual  bounty.  For 
the  divine  dispensations,  and  the  dealings  of  as  this  with  which  we  have  to  do  is  a  record 
God  with  man,  during  the  lengthened  period  of  one  continued  scheme  and  manifestation 
of  four  thousand  years ;  or,  more  specifically,  of  divine  love,  which  is  intended  to  have  its 
it  is  a  record  of  what  was  done  under  the  completion  in  the  final  restitution  of  all 
divine  direction  for  establishing  the  kingdom  things,  so  is  it  certain  that  each  part  has  a 
of  Christ  on  the  earth,  at  the  time  of  his  ap-  bearing  on  every  other,  and  an  import  to 
pearance,  and  in  the  ages  which  preceded  each  successive  member  of  the  kingdom  of 
that  momentous  epoch.  Viewed  in  this  light,  God.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  loving 
the  entire  record  is  found  to  have  unity  of  nature  of  John,  are  an  eternal  possession  for 
aim,  and  unity  of  tendency.  The  first  chap-  the  church.  Hence  have  we  all  to  inquire, 
ter  in  Genesis  has  a  connection  with  every  what  great  tmth,  what  everlasting  principle, 
succeeding  portion,  till  the  volume  closes  is  involved  in  each  particular  event;  and, 
with  the  Apocalypse.  Now,  as  a  record  of  when  we  view  and  study  the  record  in  this 
past  transactions,  it  necessarily  varies  with  light,  we  shall  sometimes  find  that  the  highest 
each  successive  period  to  which  it  relates,  lessons  come  forth  firom  even  those  paasages 
since  the  narrative  in  each  age  and  in  each  which  have  been  most  rudely  condemned, 
ease  records  something  which  was  then  done.  After  we  have  ascertained  the  opinions  of 
thought,  or  felt  Accordingly  the  events  the  several  writers,  there  comes  the  question, 
and  Uie  doctrines  take  the  colouring  of  each  Are  these  opinions  true  in  all  their  original 
successive  age.  This  could  not  be  other-  latitude  ?  or  have  they  now  a  wider  or  a  more 
wise,  since  tfiey  must  needs  be  adapted  to  restricted  application  ?  When  seen  in  the 
the  age,  be  akin  with  the  feelings  of  the  age,  light  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  how  do  they 
and  hence  would  they  be  a  mirror  of  the  age :  appear  7  They  were  true  to  those  who  enter- 
otherwise  they  could  have  exerted  no  influ-  tained  them,  —  they  were  nseful  in  their  first 
ence  on  the  age ;  they  would  have  been  alien,  utterance.  Have  they  stood  the  test  of  time  ? 
and  so  useless  to  it  Accordingly  these  events  Wfll  they  endure  the  touchstone  of  the  gos- 
and  doctrines  are  tme,  if  they  were  true  rela-  pel  7  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
tively  to  those  with  whom  they  were  prima-  reeelation  of  the  mind  of  God  in  and  by  tht 
rily  concerned.  And  the  first  inquiry  of  the  unclosed  and  radiant  mind  of  Christ,  was 
Biblical  student  is,  What  did  the  writer  really  the  great  end  and  purpose  of  the  gospel  htm 
mean?  what  sense  did  he  intend  to  convey  ?  is  earliest  times  of  preparation  to  dlie  ftii- 
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'  tfie  Utter  days/  Hin  miud,  then,  is  suffered  to  derive  aid  from  her  twin  sister 
■ndnd  of  Christian  truth ;  for  it  is  science,  is  seen  and  adored  as  the  Qod  of 
laeript,  80  a  disclosure,  of  the  mind  the  boundless  aniverse. 
Those  who  profess  to  learn  of  him  The  language  in  which  the  books  of  the 
onaeqnenee,  under  a  sacred  obliga-  Old  Testament  were  written,  and  in  which 
efer  erery  event  and  every  teaching  we  possess  them,  is  the  Hebrew :  some  of 
liod,  when  they  wish  to  gather  the  them,  Daniel  and  Ezra,  are  partly  written  in 
li  those  teachings  and  those  events  Ghaldee,  wliich  is  akin  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
lelves.  That  is  the  sun — the  sun  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  preserved 
Miiunets  —  in  whose  light  we  are  to  lO  us  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
;  in  all  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  originally  penned,  namely,  the  Greek.  The 
md  in  all  that  apostles  proclaimed  Dooks  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  only 
Ofld.  So  far  as  what  others  convey  remains  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  literature. 
a  is  in  accordance  with  *  the  truth  Those  of  the  New  exist  in  a  peculiar  dialect 
in  Jesns/  we  are  at  liberty  to  receive  of  tlie  Greek,  termed  Hellenistic,  in  which 
I  neleome ;  but  if  in  any  thing  oi  Hebrew  iniOuences  largely  prevail.  The  He- 
«e  iheir  words  or  deeds  run  counter  brew  of  the  Bible  has  a  classical  character ; 
Isir  of  the  spirit  of  life,'  which  was  the  Greek  must  be  regarded  as  a  provincial 
lown  to  the  world  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  heterogeneous  formation,  possessing  ex- 
no  alternative  but  to  reject  it,  even  elusive  peculiarities,  and  so  aiding  the  scholar 
it  be  declared  by  an  angel  from  to  fix  with  precision  the  age  of  books  which 
We  are  not  under  Moses,  but  under  are  written  in  it 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  in  so         The  Biblical  books  were  all  of  them  lite- 

osted  and  harmonious  a  system  as  rally  trrii/en;  written  on  paper,  parchment,  or 

)  intimated  that  of  the  Bible  to  be  some  other  suitable  material     Printing  is  a 

twin  throw  light  upon  another;  and  modem  invention.   Whence  it  is  easy  to  see, 

iffCfTious  messengers  of  God  appear  that  the  only  way  in  which  copies  could  be 

f  to  bear  witness  to  Christ,  but  aid  multiplied  was  by  transcription.     But  tran- 

tiples  in  their  efforts  to  enter  toMj  scription  is  a  process  that  gives  some  scope 

9  mind  of  their  divine  Master.    At  for  voluntary  and  involuntary  errors.   Paper 

•  time  we  must  not  expect  impossi-  and  parchment   are   perishable    materials. 

1  for  since  revelation  necessarily,  in  Hence  the  preservation  of  written  books  or 

)  be  revelation,  —  that  is,  in  order  to  manuscripts  was  difScult      Moreover,  the 

tmtfa  to  men's  minds, — must  wait  on  autographs,  or  the  writings  themselves  which 

press  of  earthly  and  human  culture ;  the  historians  and  evangelists  put  forth,  are 

ide  by  side,  and  step  by  step,  with  no  longer  in  existence.     It  is  also  true,  that 

their  advances  toward  perfect  truth  modem  industry  has  discovered  thousands 

rfeet  holiness,  and  in   general  can  of  variations  as  existing  between  different 

tand  very  far  before  the  first  minds  manuscripts  of  the  sacred  books.     Yet  such 

xsce  in  any  particular  day,  lest  it  was  the  veneration  in  which  these  books 

be  lost  from  sight,  and  spend  use-  were  held,  such  the  care  that  was  taken  in  co- 

oor;  so  divine  truth  itself  will  con-  pyiug  them,  and  such  the  assiduity  with  which 

to  dwell  among  men  in  an  earthly  they  were  kept  and  preserved  during  the  lapse 

ad  in  cnstomaiy  vestments,  and  em-  of  a  long  line  of  centuries,  that,  ^^r  iuves- 

the  enrreut  language ;  all  of  which  tigations  and  discussions  of  the  flreesi  and 

Is  partake   of  the  nature  of  those  the  fullest  kind,  criticism  has  ftimished  us 

pliieh  later  ages  find,  and,  in  the  Ian-  with  the  most  valid  reasons  for  believing 

if  Paul,  may  declare  to  be  *  beggarly  that,  in  all  essential  points,  we  possess  the 

s'  (Osl.  iv.  9).    Tet  these  elements  sacred  text,  speaking  generally,  the  same  as 

die  perishing  vehicles  of  those  great  it  was  when  it  first  issued  from  the  hands 

If  preeions  promises  which  God,  from  of  its  several  authors.     The  ascertainment  ot 

idation  of  the  world,  designed  to  com-  this  fact  is  a  very  satisfactory  result,  achieved 

te  to  man.    Accordingly  we  may  ex-  by  a  degree  of  industry  and  an  amoimt  of 

UtiH,  and  we  actually  do  on  inquiry  learning  employed  on  the  subject  since  the 

rtain  great  doctrines  taught  fh>m  the  invention  of  printing,  such  as  perhaps  were 

the  last ;  only,  as  time  went  on,  with  never  brought  to  bear  on  any  other  province 

Tidence,  deeper  meaning,  and  wider  of  human  inquiry. 

ion.     Thus  the  same   great  Being         This  is  not  a  work  in  which  to  set  forth 

Mted  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  the  history  of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible ; 

I  of  Abraham,  then  of  Moses,  then  of  but  there  are  yet  a  few  things  which  we  con- 

phets,  then  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so,  sider  necessary  for  the  English  reader.    The 

Ulest  and  the  highest  sense,  was  tlie  Hebrew  penmen,  writing  from  right  to  left, 

of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.     The  ran  tlieir  words  and  their  letters  all  together, 

•n  individual  is,  by  his  own  process  using  divisions   neither   of  verses,  words, 

Ittion,  brought  to  be  regarded  as  the  syllables,  nor  letters.     The  New  Testament 
an  mankind ;  and,  when  revelation     authors  also  wrote  without  any  of  Uv««ft  ^ysv 
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sioDs,  and  equally  without  points  or  accents.  Greek,  denominated  '  tlie  Septnagint,*  which 

The  atvisiona  into  chapters  which  we  now  was  made  some  two  hundred  years  before 

have  are  ascribed  to  Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Christ,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrim 

CarOy  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  Jews.    Immediately  after  the  firm  settlement 

Barcelona,  in  Spain :  the  Jews  also  adopted  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  translations  of 

his  divisions  for  the  Old  Testament     It  is  tiie  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  began 

unknown  when  the  Old  Testament  was  first  to  be  made  in  different  languages.     Of  these 

divided  into  verses :  it  is,4iowever,  found  in  translations  the  oldest  is  in  Syriac,  a  dialeet 

a  concordance   by  Babbi  Nathan  (1436—  kindred  with  the  Hebrew.    The  Sjrriac  tran- 

144d).     The  dhision  of  the  New  Testament  slation,   termed  the  Pe$chUo,  was   in  use 

into  verset  is  the  work  of  the  learned  prin-  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in   the   third 

ter,  Robert  Stephens,  who  made  it  on  horse-  century.     The  Latin  version,  which  is  called 

back  during  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  '  the  Vulgate,'  is  of  consideTable  value.    The 

in  1551.     The  execution  corresponds  in  no  Council  of  Trent  (A.D.  1545 — 1563)  ordered 

small  degree  with  the  occasion.  a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  which 

In  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  two  other  aids  is  used  and  regarded  in  the  Boman  Catholic 

to  its  right  understanding  are  found, —  I.  di-  church  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  originals, 

versities  of  translation ;  II.  marginal  refer-  The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  ceaseless 

ences.    These  diversities  of  translation  —  for  activity  of  the  English  Bible  Society,  have 

instance, '  thanked'  is  appended  to  'blessed'  been  the  chief  human  causes  that  the  Sacred 

in  1  Kings  ix.  66  —  are  to  be  referred  to  King  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  all  the 

James's  translators,  who  took  this  method  of  chief  languages  that  are  now  spoken  on  the 

indicating  a  donbt  whether  they  had  sue-  earth.     The  present  English  t^ersion  had  its 

ceeded  in  giving,  in  the  text,  the  best  ren-  origin  in  the  time  and  under  the  direction  of 

dering.     In  no  few  instances,  the  reading  of  James  the  First ;  for  the  execution  of  which 

the  margin  is  preferable  to  tlie  reading  in  the  the  king  issued,  in  1604,  a  commission  to 

text   The  marginal  references  are  different  in  fifty-four  divines.    It  was  not,  however,  till 

different  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  and  1606  that  the  work  was  begun,  when  it  was 

owe  their  authority  exclusively  to  the  value  foimd  that  death  had  reduced  the  translators 

which,  in  any  case,  they  possess  from  aiding  to  the  number  of  forty- seven,  who  applied 

the  reader  in  the  important  task  of  comparing  diligently  to  their  task ;   and,  borrowing  aid 

Scripture  with  Scripture,  in  order  to  enter  i^m  previous  English  translations,  as  wdl 

more  fully  into  its  import,  and  learn  its  pro-  as  from  other  sources,   accomplished  their 

per  application.   These  references  do  no  more  undertaking,  and  sent  it  forth  from  the  press 

than  give  the  opin  ion  of  the  edi  tor  of  any  par-  of  Robert  Barker  in  1 6 1 1 .     Since  that  period, 

ticular  Bible  that  may  have  them,  as  to  what  Biblical  iheologyhas  made  such  progressas  to 

passages  bear  on  a  certain  subject,  and  may,  have  become  an  almost  new  science.  Thecom- 

with  a  view  to  its  elucidation,  be  advantage-  mon  version,  therefore,  has  long  been  regarded 

ously  consulted.  by  scholars  as  insufficient ;  snd  they  have,  in 

ITie  divisions,  distinctions,  and points,ifhich  a  variety  of  ways,  famished  themselves  with 
are  found  in  modem  Hebrew  and  Greek  co-  better  aids  than  it  can  afford.  As  yet,  how- 
pies,  are  the  inventions  of  later  times,  and  ever,  nothing  has  been  done  to  revise  the 
have  no  force  to  bind  the  competent  theolo-  English  Bible  for  general  use.  Consequently, 
gian.  In  the  same  way,  the  division  into  numerous  errors  are  aUowed  to  circulate, 
chapters  and  verses,  which  is  found  in  our  which  are  accounted  as  of  equal  sanctity  with 
English  Bibles,  the  headings  of  the  chap-  '  tlie  pure  milk  of  the  word.'  Still  the  com- 
ters,  or  summaries  of  their  contents,  as  well  mun  version,  having  been  careftilly  made, 
as  the  punctuation,  rest  on  no  higher  sanction  may  in  general  be  said  to  represent  the  mean- 
than  that  of  uninspired  men  ;  and  though,  ing  of  die  original.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
doubtless,  these  things  minister  to  conveni-  obvious  that  in  a  work  which  is  above  two  cen- 
eiice  in  the  use  of  Uie  Scriptures,  yet  they  turies  old,  and  was  written  in  the  very  in- 
have  done  much  harm  in  pre-occupying  the  fancy  of  modem  theology,  there  must  be 
mind,  hindering  unprejudiced  inquiry,  and  deviations  Arom  the  original,  or  imperfect 
causing  the  Sacred  Record  to  be  read  piece-  renderings  of  its  import  and  force,  as  well 
meal,  by  bits  and  scraps,  and  so  to  be  as  archaisms  of  language  and  obsolete  words, 
misunderstood  and  misapplied.  The  titles  which  ought  to  be  corrected  without  delay, 
prefixed  to  tlie  books,  the  epigraphs,  or  ex-  in  order  that  the  Sacred  Record  may  appear 
planatory  words  at  the  end,  are  not  to  be  to  the  English  reader  in  a  condition  as  near 
regarded  as  having  proceeded  bom  the  pens  as  possible  to  that  in  which  it  is  perused  by 
of  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  the  well-skiUed  student  of  the  divine  ori- 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Sscred  Scrip-  ginals. 

tores,  and  the  deservedly  high  estimation  in  During  what  are  not  inappropriately  termed 

which  they  were  held,  caused  translations  of  the  dark  ages,  the  Bible  was  a  sealed  or  a 

tfaeni  to  be  made  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  hidden  book.     Existing  only  in  a  foreign 

originals.    The  most  ancient  and  the  most  tongue,  the  people  could  not  have  studied 

valoable  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  tliat  in  its  pages,  even  had  they  been  admitted  to 
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in  of  il  Into  ihe 
•muctilar  language*  wu  expresBlj  turbid* 
it»,  in  Ac  belief  llut  the  gtuen)  perusal  of 
it  winld  oeeftsion  debate  and  error,  itnd  an- 
Amnino  the  praTalent  ecclesiaatlcal  BUpre- 
macT.  Al  the  Council  of  Tooloose  (A,D. 
mO),  among  tonj-Ara  canons  passed  for 
die  ntinetiOD  of  bereaj,  and  ihe  re-eaisb- 
lUunmt  of  peaee,  ous  inTolTed  tbr  first 
evnrt  of  inqnintion,  and  uiotlieT  ran  thus : — 
'We  alao  forbid  the  laity  to  posaeia  any  of 
the  booka  of  the  Old  or  (Jew  Testament,  ei- 
ttpt  peibapa  Ihe  Psalter,  or  Breiiaiy  for  the 
DiTine  OScea,  or  the  Houn  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  nUch  soma,  ont  of  derotion,  wish 
tohiiTe;  bnthiTinganyof these bookalrans- 
lUed  into  the  vntgar  ton^e  «s  slrietly  for- 
bid.' In  Ikee  of  this  prohibition,  and  of 
Ihe  greatest  perils,  Wickliffe  undertook  to 
traoslale  the  Saered  Volume,  which  he  cum- 
plftrd  in  lbs  year  1380.  Al  this  period, 
WieUiVe-a  translation  eonld  be  diffused  only 
by  the  Uburiooa  process  of  transcription ; 
bnl  tnnscnbed  it  was,  dili)teot1y,  bolli  enlira 
and  in  parts,  and  as  esgerly  read.  His  mo- 
tiTa  for  m^in;;  Ihe  traaslaiion  may  ba 
galhnvd  bom  these  his  words :  — '  The  an- 
Hiorily  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  inflnilely 
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and  fully  bu  Ihe  honour  been  retomed  by 
the  activity  of  luiud  and  diflhsion  otbook*  to 
vliicli  the  study  uf  the  Bible  has  chiefly  giiea 
occasion.  This  wurk  of  13(12  pages,  finely 
Buerntcii,  —  a  most  liborioua  process,  IuioIt' 
ing  no  small  amouiiLof  men tul,  manual,  and 
mechanical  labour, — had  been  aecoiuplishcd 

bow.  Printing,  however,  once  discovered, 
was  enthusiastic  ally  hailed,  and  it  made  rapid 
progress.  In  I-IVG,  twelve  other  works  had 
isBuadfrom  tlie  press;  among  which  was  Ibe 
firsi  printed  commentary  on  the  Soripinres, 
namely,  'Foslils'  or  Notes  of  Nicholas  de 

At  the  comqiencenient  of  the  greal  effort 
which  rescoed  the  Bible  from  the  bands  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  in  which  it  had  long 
been  held,  it  was  usual  Lo  chain  a  copy  of  it  lo 
the  pillars  and  other  parts  of  churchea.  Tbii 
Bustoro,  which  lihows  how  rare  Ihe  Bible  then 
was,  and  how  miicli  it  was  sought  after,  may 
be  considered  also  as  an  eniUem  of  the 
bondage  in  which  it  had  for  ci 
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le  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Cbrist'fa  infinilrly  above  tl^at  of  all  man- 
kind.' The  mannsciipts  of  this  version  are 
stiD  nnmennis.  Il  is  somewhat  surprising, 
that  <Ri1y  lbs  portion  of  it  containing  the 
New  Teatament  has  been  printed,  after  hating 
been  in  existence  nearly  five  hundred  yrara. 
The  great  rolbnner  had,  however,  performed 
a  talk  Ibi  idifeh  be  could  not  be  forgiven. 
Haraaaed  daring  life,  he  was,  after  death, 
A>nnally  oondemned..  In  the  beginning  of 
Oe  BftMndi  rentnry,  a  conncil,  held  al  Con- 
Btanee,  not  eonlent  with  passing  sentence  on 
bii  writinga,  ordered  Wickliffe's  bones  lo  be 
diainterred  and  bnml;  which  was  actually 
eairied  into  elkct  some  thirteen  years  after- 
warda,  by  the  persmplory  directioni  of  Pope 
Hanin  V.  the  ashes  of  the  venerable  man 
being  Ouown  into  Ihe  Swift,  a  tributary  of 
the  Severn.  This  di^raoetal  bigotry,  and 
tfke  framing,  by  the  same  authority,  of  John 
H<i*a(U10)  and  of  Jerome  of  Pragoe  (HIS), 
tofedier  with  a  course  of  similar  violence, 
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dawn  of  the  Deformation,  In  order  to  put 
the  Seriptives  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Printing  was  discovered.  Gutenberg  (bom 
in  Henta,  in  I<00)  invented  moveable  types ; 
and,  being  aided  wilh  money  by  John  Fust, 
a  goldsmith  of  that  city,  he  publinhecl,  be- 
tween tbs  years  l«n  and  H3S,  Iha  Latin 
Bible,  —  an  event  which  is  among  Ihe  moat 
fmpoitant  in  human  history.  This  book 
ftamedtha  Srtt  important  F.peeimen  of  prim- 
ing with  metal  types.  The  earliest  lioniaKe 
of  Ihe  preis  was  paid  to  the  SncreH  Voluii^c, 


Greal  events,  however,  were  l< 
first  quarter  of  the  Bixteenih  century,  in- 
auaptcious  tliougli  ilic  period  suemed  to  be 
for  the  dawning,  in  Kiigland  al  leaat,  of 
new  light.  The  honoured  iostrument  iu  tbs 
hands  of  Proviilence  for  makiug  tlie  Scrip- 
tures accessible  to  Enelisiimen  wiu  William 
Tyiidale,  bom  in  Ilic  year  14tU,  A,  or  6. 
wiihtQ  the  hmidrcd  of  Berkeley,  in  Glouces 
lei»hire.  Tyndalewasbrougbtup  atUiford. 
where  be  gained  great  distinction-  While  alill 
al  the  Univcraiiy,  he  gave  lectures  privately 
on  the  Scriptures.  Retiring  home,  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  his  greal  work 
The  rormptions  of  the  times  bad  much 
weight  with  him,  in  audertaking  his  impor- 
tant task.    'A  thousand  books'  —  says  he  — 
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*hMd  they  l0f«r  (nther)  to  be  pul  forth  millionf  of  EngliBhSor^tiirMwliiehaniiow 

•gainst  tbeir  •bominable  doings  anddoetrins,  being  lead  in  so  many  diiEnent  and  distant 

thfin  that  the  Scripture  should  come  to  light  parts  of  the  globe.    The  quarto  edition  with 

For  as  long  as  they  may  keep  that  down,  'glosses  andprefaoes'haTingaxriyedinEng* 

they  will  so  darken  the  right  way  with  the  land,  was  forthwith  met  with  proscription, 

mist  of  their  sophistry,  and  so  tangle  them,  and  that  by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of 

that  either  rebuke  or  despise  their  abomina-  Henry  VIII.  himself,  with  Wolsey's  fiill  eon- 

tions,  with  arguments  of  philosophy  and  with  currenee,  if  not  his  advice.   Another  trial  was, 

wordly  similitudes,   aud   apparent  reasons  howeyer,  to  be  made — ^would  England  receive 

of  natural  wisdom;  and  with  wresting  the  the  Sacred  Volume  without  note  or  comment? 

Scriptures  unto  their  own  purpose,  dean  con-  This  was  put  to  issue  by  the  appearance  of 

trary  unto  the  process,  order,  and  meaning  of  Tyndale's  octavo  edition,  which,  notwith- 

the  text ;  and  so  delude  them  in  descanting  standing  warnings  given  to  persons  in  this 

upon  it  with  aUegories,  and  amaze  them,  ex-  country,    arrived  here  in    January,   1020. 

pounding  it  in  many  senses,  before  the  un-  The   ecclesiastical  authorities  immediately 

learned  lay  people  (when  it  hath  but  one  took  alarm.    Cuthbert  Tunstal,  *  by  the  per- 

simple  literal  sense,  whose  light  the  owls  mission  of  God,  Bishop  of  London,*  issued 

cannot  abide),  that  though  thou  feel  in  thine  his  injunction ;  which  is  too  curious  not  to 

heart  and  art  sure  that  tdl  is  false  that  they  be  given  entire : — 

say,  yet  couldst  thou  not  solve  their  sub-  '  By  the  duty  of  our  pastoral  office,  we  are 
tile  riddles.  Which  thing  moved  me  to  bonnd  diligently,  with  all  our  power,  to  fore- 
translate  the  l^ew  Testament.  Because  I  see,  provide  for,  root  out,  and  put  away,  all 
had  perceived  by  experience,  how  that  it  was  those  things  which  seem  to  tend  to  the  peril 
impossible  to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  and  danger  of  our  subjects,  and  specially  the 
truth,  except  the  Scripture  were  plainly  laid  destruction  of  their  souls  !  Wherefore,  we 
before  their  eyes  in  their  mother- tongue,  that  having  understanding,  by  the  report  of  divers 
they  might  see  the  process,  order,  and  mean-  credible  persons,  and  also  by  the  evident  ap- 
ing of  the  text'  Tyndale's  zeal  brought  him  pearance  of  the  matter,  that  many  children  of 
trouble.  He  was  taken  before  the  chancel-  iniquity,  maintainers  of  Luther's  sect,  blinded 
lor  of  the  diocese, '  who  threatened  me  grie-  through  extreme  wiokedness,  wandering  from 
vously  and  reviled  me,  and  rated  me  as  though  the  way  of  truth  and  the  catholic  faith,  craft- 
I  had  been  a  dog.'  Uis  efforts,  however,  were  ily  have  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
not  to  be  repressed.  *  I  defy  the  Pope,'  our  English  tongue,  intermingling  therewith 
said  he  to  a  reputedly  learned  divine ;  *  and  if  many  heretical  articles  and  erroneous  opi- 
God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I  will  nions,  pernicious  and  offensive,  seducing  ths 
cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  simple  people ;  attempting,  by  their  wicked 
more  of  the  Scripture  than  you  do.'  Find-  and  perverse  interpretations,  to  profanats 
ing  it  unsafis  to  remain  any  longer  in  Glou-  the  migesty  of  the  Scripture,  which  hitherto 
cestershire,  Tyndale  repaired  to  London,  hathremainedundefiled;  and  craftily  to  abuse 
hoping  to  find  in  Tunstal,  its  recently  con-  the  most  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  true 
secrated  bishop,  a  patron  and  helper  in  sense  of  the  same ;  of  which  translation  there 
his  self-imposed  task  of  translating  the  Scrip-  are  many  books  imprinted,  some  with  glosses 
tures.  He  soon,  however,  made  the  discovery,  and  some  without;  containing  in  the  Eng- 
'  not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lish  tongue  that  pestiCerous  and  most  per- 
Lord  of  London's  palace  to  translate  the  nioions  poison,  dispensed  throughout  all  our 
New  Testament,  but  also  that  there  was  no  diocese,  in  great  number ;  whid^  truly,  with- 
'place  to  do  it  in  all  England.'  He,  iu  con-  out  it  be  speedily  foreseen,  without  doubt 
sequence,  repaired  to  the  Continent  Re-  will  contaminate  and  infect  the  flock  com- 
maining  some  time  in  Hamburg,  he  arrived  mitted  unto  us,  with  most  deadly  poison  and 
at  Cologne,  on  the  Bhine,  in  April  or  May,  heresy,  to  the  grievous  peril  and  danger  of 
ld26,  accompanied  by  his  amanuensis,  Wil-  the  souls  committed  to  our  charge,  and  the 
Ham  Roye.  He  commenced  his  labours  by  offence  of  God's  Divine  Miyesty :  Wherefore 
oommitting  to  the  press  his  New  Testament,  we,  Cuthbert,  the  bishop  aforesaid,  grievously 
in  the  form  of  a  quarto  volume.  The  print-  sorrowing  for  the  premises,  willing  to  with- 
ers, however,  had  only  proceeded  as  far  as  stand  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  ancient 
the  tenth. sheet,  or  letter  K,  when,  an  alarm  enemy  and  his  ministers,  which  seek  the  de- 
being  raised,  the  work  was  interdicted.  Tyn-  struction  of  my  flock,  and  with  a  diligent  care 
dale  and  Roye  secured  the  sheets  printed  off;  to  take  heed  unto  the  flock  committ^  to  my 
and,  sailing  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms,  they  pro-  charge,  desiring  to  find  speedy  remedies  to 


ceeded  with  their  undertaking,  whore  he  put  the  premises,  do  charge  you  jointly  and 

forth  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  verally  (the  archdeans),  and  by  virtue  of 

printed    probably  by  Peter  Schoffer,    and  your  obedience,  straitly  ea^o'm  and  command 

before  the  end  of  the  year  1525,  one  in  octavo,  you,  that,  by  our  authority,  yon  warn,  or 

the  other  in  quarto.    See  '  The  Annals  of  the  cause  to  be  warned,  all  and  singular,  as  well 

English  Bible,'  by  C.  Anderson,  2  vols.  8vo.  exempt  as  not  exempt,  dwelling  within  yoor 

London,  1845.    Here  is  the  origin  of  all  those  archdeaneries,  that  within  thirty  dsys*  qMct, 
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mbtemoi  ten  days  tliaU  be  for  the  first,  ten  into  this  island.  Tyndale  also  wm  proteeu- 
fiir  the  secMmd,  snd  ten  for  the  tliirdperemp-  ting  his  task  amid  difficnlties,  discoorage- 
kuy  term,  luuler  pain  of  excommunication,  ments,  and  dangers.  The  peril,  indeed,  now 
tad  inearring  the  snepicion  of  heresy,  they  became  more  alarmiDg.  Life  was  at  stake. 
do  bring  in,  M>d  really  deliver  unto  our  Fryth,  a  fellow-worker  with  Tyndale,  had 
Viear-Oenend  (Oeofrey  Wharton),  all  and  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  Being  required 
■mgnlM'  Mich  books  as  oontain  the  transla-  to  recant  and  desist,  he  nobly  replied,— 
lioQ  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  English  *  Grant  that  the  word  of  God,  I  mean  the  text 
locgae ;  tod  that  yon  do  certify  us,  or  our  of  Scripture,  may  go  abroad  in  onr  Englbh 
said  commlnary,  within  two  months  after  tongue,  and  my  brother  William  Tyndale  and 
Ihe  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  duly,  I  have  done,  and  will  promise  yon  to  write 
penonally,  or  by  your  letters,  together  wiUi  no  more.  If  yon  will  not  grant  this,  then 
Iheee  presents  nnder  your  seals,  what  yon  haTe  will  we  be  doing  while  we  have  breath.' 
done  in  the  premises,  under  pain  of  con-  Fryth  shortly  after  was  put  to  death.  8en- 
lempt.  Given  under  our  seal,  the  four  and  tence  being  passed,  he  was  handed  over  to 
twentieth  day  of  October,  AJ).  1526,  in  the  the  civil  authorities,  who  loaded  him  with 
fifth  year  of  oox  consecration.'  chains,  and  had  his  neck  made  fast  to  a  post 
Eleven  days  afterwards,  *  a  mandate '  in  with  a  collar  of  iron,  so  that  he  could  neither 
nearly  the  tame  terms  was  given  out  by  War-  stand  upright  nor  stoop  down.  After  having 
ham,  arehbishop  of  Cantsrbnry.  A  third  been  kept  in  this  condition  for  several  days, 
edition,  however,  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  he  was  at  length,  on  the  4th  June,  1583, 
and,  in  spite  of  persevering  and  harsh  efforts  brought  together  with  a  fellow-martyr,  An- 
made  at  home  and  abroad,  the  New  Testa-  drew  Hewett,  into  Smithfield  and  burned. 
raent,  thus  rendered  into  onr  mother-tongue,  One  Dr.  Cooke,  being  present,  admonished 
spread  rapidly  and  extensively  in  the  nation,  the  people  that  they  sbonld  in  no  wise  pray 
Meanwhile  Tyndale  was  proceeding  in  a  fo-  for  them  any  more  than  they  would  for  a 
reign  land  with  the  task  of  translating  the  dog.  At  these  words,  Fryth  sincerely  en- 
Old  Teatament  This  work  came  into  Eng-  treated  the  Lord  to  forgive  him.  This  was  a 
land  pieeemeaL  Genesis  was  first  imported,  heavy  blow  for  Tyndale.  Tet  did  he  still 
then  Deuteronomy.  The  Pentateuch  was  continue  his  pious  labours ;  and  the  politi  • 
soon  in  eirenlation  in  this  country.  The  cal  horizon  began  to  wear  a  less  gloomy 
clergy  were  more  than  ever  roused.  The  appearance.  King  Henry,  in  the  pursuit  of 
Bishop  of  Norwieh,  speaking  of  the  readers  his  unlawful  desires,  broke  with  Rome.  Anne 
and  diMeminatora  of  the  Scriptures,  after  Boleyn  was  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
complaining  of  his  want  of  ability  to  put  formers.  A  letter  written  by  her  is  extant, 
them  down,  added — *  If  they  continue  any  in  which  she  affords  direct  patronage  to 
time,  I  think  they  ahall  nndo  us  idl.'  In-  *  Richard  Herman,  merchant  and  citizen  of 
deed  the  tMet  anthorities  of  the  realm  in-  Antwerp,'  who  '  had  been  expelled  from  his 
dnded  the  New  Testament  in  English,  in  a  freedom  for  nothing  else  but  only  for  that  he, 
list  of  twelve  books,  whioh  were  thus  de-  still  like  a  good  Christian  man,  did  both 
nonneod  — 'Detest  them,  abhor  them,  keep  with  his  goods  and  policy,  to  his  great  hurt 
them  not  in  your  hands,  deliver  them  to  your  and  hinderance  in  this  world,  help  to  the 
snperiors;  and  if^  by  reading  of  them  hereto*  setting-forth  of  the  New  Testament  in  Eng- 
fwe,  any  thing  remains  in  yonr  breast  of  lish.'  It  was  fit  that  the  very  book  which 
thai  teaching,  either  fbrget  it,  or,  by  informa-  had  been  vilified,  trampled  on,  and  burned 
tion  of  the  truth,  expel  it.  This  yon  ought  by  the  king,  Wolsey,  Warham,  and  Tunstal; 
to  do;  and  being  obstinate,  the  prelates  of  the  which  had  been  fastened  in  derision  by  Sir 
efanreh  ought  to  compel  you,  and  yonr  prince  Thomas  More  to  the  garments  of  Tyndale'a 
to  poniah  and  correct  you.'  One  burning  of  brother,  or  the  men  who  were  then  marched 
books  had  already  taken  place.  A  second  to  the  spot  where  ihey  must  cast  it  into  the 
now  ooeurred.  Tnnstal  had  purposely  bought  flames,  should  at  last  meet  with  some  such 
iq»  all  the  New  Testamente  he  could  procure,  notice  as  this  in  the  very  court  of  the  ruling 
i^ch  he  oanaed  to  be  brought  into  St.  monarch.  The  translator  himself  was  never 
PanTs  church  yard,  and  there  consumed  with  to  set  his  foot  again  on  English  ground ;  but 
fire,  in  May,  1«'(80.  This  destmction,  how-  under  Providence  the  divine  cause  for  which 
•var,  'had'  —  says  Burnet — 'such  an  hate-  he  laboured  was  on  the  eve  of  a  .triumph, 
fbl  appearance  hi  it,  being  generally  called  among  the  most  signal  in  the  history  of 
a  homing  of  the  word  of  God,  that  people  human  kind. 

horn  thence  concluded  there  must  be  a  visi-  This  token  of  regard  on  the  part  of  Queen 
ble  contrariety  between  that  book,  and  tlie  Anne  was  notunfelt  by  Tyndale.  Hereceiv- 
doctrines  of  those  who  handled  it ;  by  which  ed  the  glad  tidings  in  sufficient  time  for  him 
both  tiieir  prejudice  against  the  clergy,  and  to  lay  down  at  the  press,  one  copy  of  his 
their  desire  of  reading  the  New  Testament,  corrected  New  Testament,  in  vellum.  Bean- 
was  increased.'  All  this  time  the  work  of  tifully  printed,  with  illuminations,  it  was 
printiag  went  forward  on  the  continent,  bound  in  blue  morocco;  and  the  queen's 
which  was  fdUowed  by  ample  importations  name  in  large  red  letters,  equally  divided, 
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was  placed  on  the  fore-edges  of  the  top,  side  also  he  pentifully  relieyed,  and  thus  he  spent 

and  bottom    margins :    Sius   on   the    top,  his  two  days  of  pastime,  as  he  called  thera ; 

Anna ;  on  the  right  margin,  Rcgina ;  and  on  and  truly  his  alms  were  rerj  large,  and  so 

the  bottom,  Anglia  —  Anne  Queen  of  Eng-  they  might  well  be;   for  his  exhibition  that 

land.      The   clergy  were  not  left  without  he  had  yeariy  of  the  English  merchants  at 

resource.     On  the  10th  December,  1934,  the  Antwerp,  when  liring  there,  was  considerable, 

Convocation  resolved  that  Cranmer  should  and  that  for  the  most  part  he  bestowed  upon 

in  their  name  entreat  his  rai^esty  the  king  the  poor.      The  rest  of  the  dajs  of  the  week 

to  *  command  that  all  his  subjects  in  whose  he   gave  wholly  to  his  book,   wherein   he 

possession  any  books  of  suspected  doctrine  most  diligently  travailed.    When  the  Sunday 

were,  especially  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  im-  came,  then  went  he  to  some  one  merdhant^s 

printed  beyond  or  on  this  side  the  sea,  should  chamber  or  other,  wliither  came  manj  other 

be  warned   within  three  months   to  bring  merchants,  and  unto  them  woold   he  read 

them  in,  under  certain  paiu,  to  be  limited  some  one  parcel  of  Scripture;   the  which 

by  him ;   and  that  moreover    his  Mi^esty  proceeded  so  firuitfully,  sweetly,  and  gently 

would  vouchsafe  to  decree  that  the  Scriptures  from  him,  much  like  to  the  writing  of  Jc^n 

should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  the  Evangelist,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  com- 

by   some  honest  and  learned  men,  to  be  fort  and  joy  to  the  audience  to  hear  him  read 

nominated  by  the  king.'     How  far  the  latter  the  Scriptures ;  likewise  after  dinner  he  spent 

request  was  sincere,  or  meant  merely  to  gain  an  hour  in  the  same  manner.     He  was  a 

time,  we  are  unable  to  determine.      But  if  man  without  any  spot  or  blemish  of  rancoor 

there  were  craft  in  it,  the  day  for  craft,  as  or  malice,  full  of  mercy  and  compassion,  so 

well  as  for  violence,  was  now  nearly  past,  that  no  man  living  was  able  to  reprove  bim 

Yet  was  Satan  again  for  a  brief  period  un-  of  any  sin  or  crime ;  although  his  righteona- 

loosed.      Imprisonment  and  death  awaited  ness  and  justification  depended  not  there- 

Tyndale  himself,  who  thus  was  admitted  to  upon  before  Ood,  but  only  upon  the  blood  of 

have  a  fellowship  in  his  great  Master's  suffer-  Christ,  and  his  faith  in  the  same.     In  this 

iiigs.     On  Friday  the  6th  of  October,  1536,  faith  he  died,  with  constancy,  at  Vilvorde 

and  while   copies  of  his   translations  were  (between  Mechlin  and  Brussels),  and  now 

pouring  into  his  native  land,  Tyndale  was  resteth  with  the  glorious  company  of  Christ's 

led  forth  to  be  put  to  death.    Having  reached  martyrs,  blessedly  in  the  Lord.    And  thus 

the  fatal  spot,  the    noble  martyr  was  fas-  much  of  the  life  and  story  of  the  true  ser- 

tened  to  the  stake;  upon  which,  crying  with  ^^^^  *^^  martyr  of  Ood,  William  Tyndale, 

a  fervent  zeal  and  a  loud  voice  — '  Lord !  who,  for  his  notable  pains  and  travail,  may 

open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England '  —  he  well  be  caUed  the  apostle  of  England,  in  this 

was  first  strangled,  and  then  bis  body  was  our  latter  age/ 

oousiuned  to  ashes.  The  details  into  whioh  we  have  gone,  re- 

<  His  blood  was  shed  specting  the  earliest  efforts  for  putting  the 

In  conflrmation  of  the  noblest  daim,  -.  Sacred  Volume  into  the  hands  of  Englishman 

Our  claimto  fe«l  upon  imn^       toiitb,  in  their  native  tongue,  compel  us  to  be  brief 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divlnelT  freob  ;«   •«-««^   *^  -«v-L„.L«*  il     i  *•    "^  ""v" 

To  soar  and  to  anUdpate  the  riSfos.*  ^  „"^  *^  subsequent  translaUons.     In 

1535,  Coverdale  had  completely  finished  a 
The  cost  at  which  the  Bible  was  obtained  for  translation  of  the  entire  Bible.  The  title  of 
England  cannot  be  estimated,  unless  the  his  work  shows  its  nature,  — '  Bi^^io,  the  Bi- 
reader  knows  somewhat  of  the  private  cha-  ble,thatis,  the  Holy  Scripture  of  theOlde  and 
racter  of  Tyndale ;  and  we  therefore  subjoin  New  Testament,  faithftiUy  and  fully  trans- 
the  simply  beautiful  character  which  the  old  lated  out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  into  Engiishe, 
martyrologifct  John  Foxe  has  drawn  of  him :  MDXXXV.'  This  Bible  was  reprinted  in 
'  He  was  a  man  very  frugal  and  spare  of  body,  1537,  by  James  Nyoolson,  in  St,  Thomas's 
a  great  student  and  earnest  labourer  in  the  Hospital,  Southwark.  The  title  bears  that 
setting-forth  of  the  Scriptures  of  God.  He  this  was  *  set*  forth  with  the  Kynge's  most 
reserved  or  hallowed  to  himself  two  days  in  gracious  license.'  In  1539  appeared  another 
the  week,  which  he  named  his  pasdme,  Bible,  which  had  been  commenced  in  Paris, 
Monday  and  Saturday.  On  Monday  he  visited  snatched  from  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition, 
an  such  poor  men  and  women  as  were  fled  and  was  finished  in  London  by  April  of  that 
out  of  England,  by  reason  of  persecution,  year ;  this  is  its  title :  *  The  Byble  in  English, 
into  Antwerp ;  and  these,  once  well  under-  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the  Holy 
standing  their  good  exercises  and  qualities,  Scripture,  bothe  of  the  Olde  and  Newe  TesU- 
he  did  very  liberally  comfort  and  relieve ;  ment,  truly  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the 
and,  in  like  manner,  provided  for  sick  and  Hebrue  and  Gieeke  textes  by  the  dylygent 
diseased  persons.  On  the  Saturday,  he  walked  atudye  of  diverse  excellent  learned  men,  ex- 
round  about  the  town,  seeking  every  cor-  pert  in  the  forsayde  tongues.  Printed  Vy 
ner  and  hole  where  he  suspected  any  poor  Rychard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchureh; 
person  to  dwell ;  and  when  he  found  any  to  cum  privikgio  ad  imprisnendum  BoUnn:  This 
be  well  occupied,  and  yet  overbiurdened  with  volume  Henry  VIII.  sanctioned— his  reasons 
children,  or  else  were  aged  and  weak,  those  are  thus  assigned :  — '  Being  desiroas  to  haw 
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<mr  pea^  at  tiznes  convenient  give  thcm- 
Mhres  to  the  attaining  the  knowledge  of  God's 
woid,  whareby  they  will  the  better  houuur 
him,  and  alao  do  their  duty  better  to  us,  be- 
ing their  Prince  and  Sovereign  Lord,  and 
eonaidcring  that  as  this  our  zeal  and  desire 
cannot  by  any  mean  take  so  good  effect,  as 
by  the  parting  to  them  the  free  and  liboral 
oae  of  the  Bible  in  oar  own  maternal  £ng> 
glish  tongue.'  At  the  same  time  the  monarch 
deelared  it  to  be  necessary  that  one  troubla- 
tion  only  should  be  in  use ;  to  secure  which, 
he  appointed  *the  Lord  Cromwell'  commis- 
sioner, to  prevent,  during  the  space  of  five 
yeara,   any  person  not  deputed  by  him  to 
print  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue.    The 
progress  of  the  cause  of  the  Bible  was  now 
rapid.     In  1&40,  Cranmer  issued  a  splen- 
did folio  edition.     Two  others  appeared  the 
same  year;   another   in  1&4],  making  the 
fifth   of  that  size  completed  in  less  than 
two  years.     On  the  0th  of  May,  1541,  *a 
proclamation  by  the  King's  Majesty'  was  is- 
sued, which,  after  referring  to  the  former 
injunctions,  goes  on:  *  Notwithstanding  many 
towns  and  parishes  have  neglected  their  du- 
ties—  whereof  his  Highness  marvelleth  not 
aUttle — and  minding  the  former  gracious 
injunctions,  doth  straitly  charge  and  com- 
mand that  the  curates  and  parishioners  of 
every   town  and  parish  not  having  already 
provided,  shall,  on  this  side  of  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints  (Nov.  1)  next  coming,  buy  and 
provide  Bibles  of  the  largest  volume,  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  set  up  and  fixed  in 
every  of  the  said  parish  churches,  there  to  be 
used  aceording  to  the  former  injunctions  — 
on  pain  that  the  curate  and  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  or  town  shall  forfeit  to  the  king 
forty  shillings  (equal  to  thirty  pounds),  for 
every  month  after  the  said  feast,  that  they 
lack  or  want  the  said  Bible.'     Six  Bibles 
were  also  set  up  in  St  Paul's  for  public  read- 
ing.     The  people  came  instantly  and  gene- 
rally to  hear  the  Scriptures  read.     Such  as 
eonld  read  with  a  clear  voice  often  had  great 
numbers  round  them.    Many  carried  their 
children  to  St  Paul's  to  hear.     The  brief 
reign  of  Edward  was  auspicious  for  the  dif- 
ftision  of  the  English  Bible.     Of  forty-three 
printers  that  were  then  at  work,  thirty-one, 
and  these  the  most  respectable,  were  engaged 
in  either  printing  or  publishing  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.     Vfiih  Mary  came  a  season  of 
darlmess.     Only  a  few  days  alter  passing 
from  the  Tower  to  her  palace,  she  issued  her 
'  inhibition '  against  preaching,    reading,  or 
teaching  Scriptures   in  the   churches,   and 
printing  any  books.      Among  the  friends  of 
light  whom  she  restrained  was  John  Rogers 
aliag  Matthew,  the  editor  of  tlie  Bible    re- 
ceived by  Henry,  in  1537 ;  who  was  ordered 
to  keep  hunself  within  his  own  house,  and 
to  have  no  communication  with  any  persons, 
except  those  of  his  own  family.      Flight  to 
tJie  Continent  berame  a  general  resource  with 
church   reformers.     The   stream  was  now 


turned — the  Scriptures  had  flowed  from  the 
Continent  into  England,  now  they  were  to 
flow  from  England  to  the  Continent  Yet 
the  evil  was  not  unaccompanied  with  good; 
for  it  led  not  only  to  the  careful  study,  but 
to  the  diligent  revision  and  great  improve- 
ment, of  the  English  versions.  Bogcrs, 
however,  was  brought  to  the  stoke.  Miles 
Coverdide,  his  coadjutor,  was  saved  fi*om  de- 
truction,  mainly  by  the  good  ofBces  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  in  whose  dominions  he 
found  a  refuge.  Hooper  was  committed  to 
the  flames  at  Gloucester.  Latimer,  Kidley, 
and  Cranmer,  perished.  Persecution  raged 
on  all  sides.  The  clergy  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  addressed  these  words  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation ;  *  We  do  hum- 
bly pray  that  all  suspect  translations  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  destroyed 
and  burned  throughout  this  realm.'  Three 
actual  burnings  of  the  Scriptures  form  a  part 
of  the  history  of  Mary's  reign.  Every  means, 
however,  was  taken  by  the  people  to  preserve 
the  Sacred  Volume  in  their  hands ;  it  was  read 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  it  was  concealed  under 
the  bed,  in  hay-lofts,  or  in  out-houses.  A  gen- 
tleman, named  Underbill,  had  a  wall  construc- 
ted in  his  chamber,  so  as  to  conceal  his  books ; 
thus  preserving  them  against  better  times. 

'Fierce,  wbiskor'd  guards  that  volume  sought  in 

vain, 
Enjoy'd  by  stealth  and  liid  with  anxious  pain : 
WhUe  all  around  >ra8  misery  and  gloom, 
This  show'd  the  boundlesA  bllBs  beyond  the  tomb : 
Freed  trom  the  venal  priest — the  feudal  rod. 
It  led  the  sufferer's  weary  steps  to  God ; 
And  when  his  painful  course  on  earth  was  run. 
This,  bis  chief  wealth,  descended  to  his  son.' 

The  New  Testament  was  even  imported 
into  England,  and  in  a  revised  form.  The 
book  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  now  of  rare 
occurrence,  printed  with  a  silver  type,  and 
on  the  best  paper ;  by  far  the  best  rendering 
of  the  second  text  tliat  had  been  made, 
'diligently  revised  by  the  most  approved 
Greek  examples  and  conference  of  transla- 
tions in  other  tongues.'  It  is  the  first  En- 
glish New  Testament  divided  into  verses,  and 
formed  an  important  step  to  the  revision  of  tho 
whole  Bible.  It  is  termed  by  one  who  sufiered 
for  having  it  in  his  possession,  '  a  New  Tes- 
tament of  Geneva ;'  and  was  probably  trans- 
lated after  Tyndale's,  by  William  Wiiitting- 
ham,  an  exile  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  who  married  a  sister  of  the  famous 
John  Calvin.  It  appeared  at  Geneva  in  the 
year  1557.  About  the  same  time,  and  diu-ing 
the  last  year  of  Mary's  sway,  Whittingham 
and  other  banished  confessors  were  engaged 
on  a  revision  of  the  entire  Bible,  which  was 
published  in  1560,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Thus  even  persecution, 
expatriation,  and  death,  were  over-ruled  by 
Divine  Providence  for  the  furtlieiance  of 
Scriptural  truth. 

With  Elizabeth  a  new  era  conunenced. 
Beleasing  persons  who  were  in  prison  on. 
account  of  religion,  «ihe  \a«u<^  «k  tQiSi\nixA 
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in  1568|  ordering  the  pariahes,  at  their  own  the  work.     The  first  reTiaion  seems  to  have 
cost,  to  provide,  within  three  months,  '  one  occupied  them  about  four  years;  the  second 
book  of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  Isj^est  Tolume  examination,  by  twelve,  took  nine  mouths 
in  English ;  and  within  one  twelve  months,  more ;  the  sheets  were  two  years  In  passing 
the  paraphrases  ofErasmus  also  in  English;  through  the  press,  at  the  end  of  wUch  the 
and  the  same  to  be  set  up  in  some  convenient  Bible  of  1011  was  finished  and  first  issued, 
place  within  the  church  where  the  parishion-  Par^  and  dogmatical  considerations  had 
ers  may  resort  and  read  the  same ;  all  par*  not  been  without  their  influence  on  the  tracs- 
Bons  under  the  degree  of  A.M.  shall  buy  for  lations  hitherto  made  of  the  Bible.     The 
their  own  use  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  Catholics,  however,  now  found  that  the  Bible 
and  English,  with  paraphrases,  within  three  in  English  could  no  longer  be  kept  from 
months.     Inquiry  was  to  be  made,  whether  the  people,   and  they  did   not  consider  it 
any  parsons,  vicars,  or  curates,  did  discou-  prudent  to  be  without  a  translation  of  their 
rage  any  person  from  reading  any  part  of  the  own.    Accordingly  there  was  put  forth  by 
Bible,  eidier  in  Latin  or  English.'     The  them  the  Douay  Bible,  of  which  the  New 
Geneva  Bible,  at  which  its  translators,  to  Testament  was  printed  at  Rheims,  in  1582, 
use  their  own  words,  *  had  wrought,   Ood  and  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay,  in  1609 — 
knoweth  with  what  fear  and  trembling,  for  10.    The  motive  which  induced  the  Catholics 
the   space   of  two  years  and  more,  night  to  put  out  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
and  day,'  and  which  formed  the   basis  of  avowed  in  the  following  words,  transcribed 
many  editions  for  above  eighty  years,  was  re-  from  the  '  Address  to  the  English  Reader,' 
ceived  in  this  country,  and  welcomed  by  an  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Douay  Old 
express  patent  from  the  queen,  granting  to  Testament,  1600 :    *  Now  since  Luther  and 
John  Bodeleigh  the  exclusive  right  to  print  his  folowers  have  pretended  that  the  Catho- 
the  same,  for  the  term  of  seven  years.   Other  lique  Bomane  faith  and  doctrine  should  be 
efforts  were  made ;  and  thus,  before  the  year  contrarie  to  God's  written  word,  and  that  the 
1561  had  expired,  the  people  had  Tyndale  and  Scriptures  were  not  suffered  in  vulgar  lan- 
Coverdale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  Version,  guages,  lest  the  people  should  see  the  truth, 
all  before  them.  In  seven  years  more  (1568),  and  withal   these   new  maisters  corruptly 
there  appeared  another,  namely,  Parker's,  or  turning  the  Scriptures  into  divers  tongues, 
the  Bishops'  Bible.    The  two  great  religious  as  might  best   serve  their  owne  opinions : 
parties,  however,  which  divided  the  nation,  against  this  false  suggestion  and  practise, 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Puritans,  could  Cntholique  Pastores  have,  for  one  special 
not  Agree  to  receive  as  authoritative,  either  remedie,  set  forth  true  and  sincere  transla- 
the  Genevan  or  the  Bishop's  Bible.    Hence  tions  in  most  languages  of  the  Latin  Church, 
arose  an  attempt  to  satisfy  all  parties  in  the  But  so   that  people  must  read  them  with 
version  that  is  now  current.     It  was  at  the  license   of   their  spiritual  superior,  as  in 
famous  conference,  at  Hampton  Court,  con-  former  times  they  were  in  like  sort  limited.' 
vened  by  James  (Jan.  1604), '  for  the  hear-  We  have  already  said  something  of  the 
ing  and  for  the  determining  things  pretended  claims  which  the  ordinary  English  transla- 
to  be   amiss  in  the  church,'  that  Dr.  John  tion  has  to  respect    A  great  necessity  exists 
Rainolds,  a  man  of  high  character,  and  very  for  a  translation  revised  and  published  by 
emiuent  for  learning, '  moved  his  M^esty  tliat  some  recognised  authority.    In  confirmation 
there  might  be  a  new  translation  of  the  of  our  opinion,  we   quote  the  words  of  a 
Bible,  because  those  which  were  allowed  in  former  learned  I3ishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr. 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  and  Edward  were  Marsh:  —  *  Now  as  this  translation  was  made 
corrupt,  and  not  answerable  to  the  truth  of  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
the   original ;  —  whereupon  his    Highness  in  the  age  of  James  the  First,  it  is  probable 
wished  that  some  special  pains  should  be  that  our  authorised  version  is  as  faithful  a 
taken  in  that  behalf,  for  one  uniform  trans-  representation  of  the  original  Scriptures  as 
lation  (professing  that  he  could  never  yet  could  have  been  formed  at  that  period.    But 
83e  a  Bible  well  translated  into  English,  but  when  we  consider  the   immense  accession 
the  worst  of  all,  his  majesty  thought  the  which  has  been  since  made,  both  to  our  criti- 
Genevan  to  be),  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  cal  and  to  our  philosophical  apparatus ;  when 
best  learned  in  both  Universities.'  Fifty-four  we  consider  tliat  the  whole  mass  of  literature, 
persons  were  accordingly  appointed  to  the  commencing  witli  the  London  Polyglott  (a 
task,  to  whom  the  king  is  reported  to  have  Bible  in  several  languages),  and  continued 
given  various  instructions, — in  number  14,  to  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  was  collect- 
directing  among  other  things,  that  the  ordi-  ed  subsequently  to  that  period ;    when  we 
nary  Bible  read  in  the  chnroh,  commonly  consider  that  the  most  important  sources  of 
called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  should  be  chiefly  intelligence  for  the    interpretation  of    the 
followed ;  but  these  translations  to  be  used  original    Scriptures  were  likewise    opened 
when  they  agree  better  with  the  text  than  after  that  period,  we  cannot  possibly  pretend 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  namely,  —  1.  Tyndale's ;  that  our  authorised  version  does  not  require 
2.     Matthew's;    3.    Coverdale's;    4.  Whit-  amendment.'     On  this  subject  we  need  only 
cburche's  (i.  e.  Cranmer's) ;    6.  the  Geneva,  refer  to  the  work  of  ArchbiRhop  Newcome, 
Fartf-BtreB  learned  men  actually  engaged  in  entitled, '  An  Hifetoricid  View  of  the  English 
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;  iIm  aipedieDCir  of  re- 
[  bj  tailborilj  oar  present  English 
id  llu  mavis  of  eiecatiug 
■aeb  ■  lenuom.'  Indeed,  Dr.  Hukn[ght,  in 
lh(  Mcond  MCtion  of  his  QeDenl  FiefacE, 
fon  wo  tmz  ta  U>  laj  of  oni  snlhorised  ver- 
wm,  ' It  ia  bjno  meam  auch  ajust  repro- 
nntMioii  of  Ilia  inapiiEd  oiiginali  as  meriu 
lo  be  inqilioillr  relied  on.  for  delerminiug 
Ibi  Bontramted  titicles  of  tba  Chriatian 
ftidi,  and  fin  qoieling  Ihe  diaieneloni  which 
bm  irat  the  chnnh.' 

WbnwTCT  this  moit  important  and  verj 
taitable  tMk  ahall  be  aud«rt«keD.  it  ia  lo  be 
hoped  tbmt,  baaidea  a  general  reiiaion  of  the 
Seriptona  ao  M  to  bring  the  Engliah  into 
a  Dearer  aeeordance  with  Oib  origiuala,  and  a 
gnatar  coafbimi^  with  our  language  as  Dow 
baad  in  the  beat  literaij  prodaetiaas,  one 
or  tWQ  other  points  will  receiTe  dae  atlendoo. 
For  inatancc,  some  metui  ehonld  be  adopted 
fcl  «9ubliug  the  ordinary  reader  to  dialiu- 
fnith  between  the  Saeced  Secord  itaelf 
and  hnmaa  appendagea.  The  lammanea 
which  BttDd  at  the  head  of  the  cbqitera 
ehonld  be  altogether  remoTed.  Ibe  ass 
of  enppUed  worda  now  printed  in  italics, 
whieh  wen  deeigned  to  eke  oat  the  meaning 
of  the  wril«rf,waa  oarried  to  a  great  extreme, 
jqjBTing  Ibe  aimplieitf,  and  sometimes  mar- 

dioidd  be  eonaiderablj  redooed  in  nnmber. 
The  namaa  whieh  are  prefixed  to  the  seiersL 
booke  ehoold  be  eipresslj  pronounced  as 
of  hmnan  origin  and  late  date.  The  insciip' 
lione  alao  appended  to  the  Episdes  ought  to 
be  dMeribed  as  apociyphal  and  erroDeoas. 
Whether  there  should  ilta  be  an  attempt  to 
iatrodoee  abetter  airangement  of  the  several 
doeamenla  we  will  not  determine ;  but  wc  are 
weQ  aaaored  that  some  method  ahould  be 
taken  to  eilubit  the  hooka  themselves,  as  well 
•«  theii  eontaol*  In  dieir  chronological  order. 
Iflbeteare  anjpauagae,  each  as  1  John  T.  7, 
whieh  are  dentonatrablr  spnrioua,  not  hsTiug 
piDeaeded  from  Ihe  pen  of  theUiblical  writers, 
tfaeie  should  be  thrown  into  the  margin,  or 
altogether  set  aside;  and  probiblj  some  mo- 
dification of  the  plan  pursued  bj  Orieebach 
might  be  adopted,  in  order  to  place  before 
the  Engliah  leader  Ihe  more  important  of  the 
TarialioDs,  with  their  lelatiTe  worth,  toocd 
lo  exist  in  Ihe  Hebrew  and  Greek  manoseripte. 
In  recent  limea  the  Bible  has  been  grada- 
allf  spread  in  Ihe  Temacolat  tongue  over  Ihe 
eiiiliaed  world,  mainlj  Ihioagh  the  icflaence 
of  Ae  Engliah  nation,  which,  borrowing  light 
■sd  impnlae  tttmi  Luther  aud  bis  German 
asaoeiales,  has  enjojed  the  high  privilege 
and  distinction  of  eommunicating  to  mao- 
tind  Ihe  word  of  lite.  It  ia,  however,  within 
ifas  last  eentarj,  and  sines  the  foundatioi)  of 
the  Bittlsb  and  Foreign  Biile  Society  (in 
1780),  that  the  great  dillUsion  of  Ihis  sacred 
book  haa  been  effected.  Al  the  present  day. 
CbriMialM  <rf  all  denominations  nnil  of  nil 


ranks  m  ai^tfti  with  one  heart  In  spread- 
ing the  records  at  dirine  truth.  '  In  1804,' 
— we  cite  the  words  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Chester, —  'the  word  of  God  was  accessible 
to  one-fitlh  of  Ihs  great  family  of  mankind, 
throngh  Ihe  medium  of  about  forty  transla- 
tions. It  is  now  accessible  to  Ihree-fiflbs, 
through  the  medium  of  one  hundred  and 
silly  tnuulaliona.'  Up  lo  May,  1S4J,  there 
had  been  Ttceived  by  ^e  British  and  Foreign 
Biblo  Society,  a  sum  of  above  three  milhooa 
of  poimds  sterling.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  in  manypartsof  Europe,  but  particularlj 
in  this  country,  the  high  and  keen  dispute 
was.  Whether  what  was  called  the  chnnh,  or 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  should  heregsrded  aa 
of  supreme  SQlhority.  At  preaent,  all  portiea 
how  different  soever  their  aims,  concur  with 
more  or  leae  zeal  in  diffusing  abroad  these 
precious  writings.  A  roliune  which  a  few 
eenttiries  since  could  not  be  procnred  by 
noblea,  and  which  fvw  princes  possessed,  can 
now  he  purchased  by  s  child  for  a  few  pence- 
At  Ibe  dawn  of  the  Betonnalioa,  Ihe  Bible 
had  lo  slesl  into  this  country  by  single 
Torlh  hence  ii 


o  sU  p 
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orld.    To 


say 


I,  Ihe  Bible  Sac 
BUte  in  their  report  for  1844,  that  they  had 
issued  13,Dfl3,025  volumes  of  Bibles  and 
Teslameuts,  of  which  10,300,000  were  In 
the  EngllBh  tongue. 
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T%e  ttudy  of  the  Bible  has  been  wonder- 
tally  facilitated  in  modem  times.  For  this 
important  end,  concordances  have  been  con- 
structed.     Concordances  are  of  two  kinds, 

I.  Alphabetical ;  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  tlie  leading  or  chief 
word  being  taken  in  each  case  as  the  guide. 

II.  Those  that  are  drawn  up  according  to  the 
subject-matter,  in  which  idl  that  the  Bible 
contains  on  each  successive  topic  is  brought 
under  one  head  of  reference.  Of  the  former 
the  Concordance  of  Cruden  has  never  been 
superseded.  Some  of  the  numerous  reprints 
of  tlie  original  edition  (1737,  4to)  are  inac- 
curate. We  have  ourselves  had,  for  many 
years,  in  use,  a  reprint  by  Tegg  (1831),  with 
which  we  are  very  well  satisfied.  For  con- 
cordances of  the  second  kind,  the  Biblical 
student  is  indebted  to  the  spirited  publisher 
of  sacred  literature,  Samuel  Bagster,  whose 
*  Alphabetical  Index  *  iu  various  sizes  will  be 
found  serviceable.  The  same  publishers  have 
also  put  forth  *  Geographical  and  Chronologi- 
cal Illustrations  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures, 
consisting  of  eighteen  Maps  and  Plans,  en- 
graved by  Charles  Cobley,'  in  a  small  volume, 
which  comprises  much  useful  information. 
In  ♦  The  Illuminated  Atlas,'  by  W.  Hughes, 
llie  reader  may  find  a  very  carefully  prepared 
summary  of  Scriptural  Geography,  accom- 
panied by  maps,  though,  as  it  was  published 
before  Dr.  Robinson's  work  on  Palestine,  and 
other  works  from  German  scholars,  it  is 
somewhat  iu  the  rear  of  our  present  know- 
ledge. For  the  general  reader  there  is  no 
commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that 
can  be  recommended,  except  that  by  Dr. 
Kitto,— <  The  Pictorial  Bible,'  published  by 
Charles  Knight ;  for  this  work  confines  itself 
to  expounding  and  illustrating  the  objects 
of  the  Bible,  and  keeps  free  from  questions 
of  disputed  and  sectarian  tlieology ;  whereas 
other  commentaries  are  almost  exclusively  or- 
gaus  and  instruments  of  particular  churches 
and  denominations.  This  article  is  not 
designed  for  the  student  of  the  originals  in 
which  the  Bible  is  written.  It  may,  however, 
be  consulted  for  assistance,  by  persons  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of  entering 
a  little  minutely  into  questions  of  sacred 
criticism.  With  a  view  to  tlie  gtiidonce  of 
such  persons,  we  subjoin  the  remarks  which 
immediately  follow.  One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble aids  which  modem  times  have  produced 
is  '  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance 
of  the  New  Testament,'  being  an  attempt  at 
a  verbal  connection  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  texts;  London,  1889.'  The  plan 
is  to  present  in  alphabetical  succession,  every 
word  which  ocours  in  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  series  of  passages  (quoted 
from  the  English  translation)  in  which  each 
such  word  occurs ;  the  word  or  words  repre- 
senting the  Greek  word  under  immediate 


consideration  being  printed  in  italic  letten. 
The  careful  employment  of  this  book  would 
enable  a  person,  with  a  very  small  knowledge 
of  Greek,  to  study  the  New  Testament  with 
something  like  a  critical  eye.  Similar  aid 
for  the  Old  Testament  may  be  derived  from 
'The  Englisliman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Concordance;  London,  1843.'  'A  Greek 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  Rev. 
W.TroUope;  London,  1842,'  may  be  advan- 
tageously consulted,  though  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently simple  for  the  young,  nor  sufficiently 
learned  for  the  advanced  student,  if  acquaint- 
ed with  the  much  superior  work  of  Winer,  of 
an  old  edition,  of  which  there  is  an  American 
translation.  We  can  also  with  satisfaction 
refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Robinson's  *  Dictionary 
of  the  Greek  Testament,'  as  well  as  to  his 
'  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  tlie  Old 
Testament'  (Wiley  and  Putnam,  London.) 
In  Dr.  Kitto's  very  valuable  'Biblical  Cyclo- 
psBdia,'  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned 
may  find  rich  abundance  of  most  useful 
matter,  as  well  as  tnistworthy  references  for 
the  prosecution  of  theological  studies.  'A 
course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  descriptive 
and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  several 
branches  of  Divinity,'  by  the  late  Bishop 
Marsh,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage ; 
but,  learned  and  liberal  though  the  author 
was,  the  work  must  now  be  considered  as 
behind  the  most  advanced  position  of  Bibli- 
cal knowledge,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  hour 
in  Germany,  the  only  ooimtry  which  has  an 
independent  modem  theological  literature. 
A  useful  aid  in  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament may  be  procured  in  a  recent  work, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith,  namely,  '  The  Literary  History  of  the 
New  'Testament;'  a  volume  which,  to  the 
display  of  ability,  adds  a  tinge  of  a  certain 
dogmatic  school,  which  in  some  measure 
leasens  its  value;  nor  does  its  generally  weU- 
informed  writer  manifest  a  familiarity  with 
the  best  productions  of  German  divines.  A 
truly  liberal,  comprehensive  popular  work, 
embracing  the  entire  range  of  theology,  and 
emanating  from  a  scholar  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  foreign  as  well  as  English  theology, 
is  still  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  Such 
a  work  we  do  not  find  in  the  generally  useftil 
summary,  entitled  *  Lectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism,'  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.  The 
greatest  fault  of  the  work  is  a  certain  illibera- 
lity  which,  in  apportioning  praise  and  blame, 
and  in  forming  and  declaring  judgments, 
allows  metaphysical  dogmas  to  have  a  weight 
which  belongs  not  to  them.  In  'Biblical 
Hermeneutics,'  from  the  German  of  Seller,  by 
Dr.  Wright,  a  compendium  is  found,  which, 
though  designed  only  to  expoimd  the  art 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  fUmishes  much 
useful  knowledge,  embracing  results  that  are 
next  to  the  most  recent,  iu  a  lucid  manner, 
and  a  systematic  fonu,  accompanied  by  re* 
fcrences  to  standard  works. 
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Bopoltf  •onmentaiieson  the  sevend  books 
of  tlM  Bible,  if  well  executed,  wouhl  afford 
pedMpi  the  ftest  literary  assistance  for  its 
•Qfleesaftil  atadj.  In  the  United  States,  such 
aids  hAT«  in  reoent  times  been  provided,  and 
ham  laet  with  ready  and  extensive  reception. 
We  allude  to '  Notes  Critical,£xp]anatory,  and 
ftaetieal/  by  Albert  Barnes ;  of  which  there 
an  publia&ed, — Isaiah ;  Job ;  the  Gospels ; 
die  Aetfl  of  the  Apostles;  Bomans ;  1st  and 
id  Gotinthians;  Oalatians ;  Hebrews :  also, 
to  '  Notes  Critical  and  Practical/  by  George 
Biiab*  on  Genesis;  Exodus;  Leviticus; 
Jodraa;  and  Judges.  These  works  may  be 
i^MainH  at  Wiley  and  Putnam's  American 
•geoeja  London;  where  may  also  be  had, 
&  original  edition  of  '  The  Four  Gospels, 
with  %  Commentary,  by  A.  A.  Livermore/ 
a  Yalnable  work,  which  has  been  reprinted 
by  Simma  and  M'Intyre,  Belfast  and  Lon- 
don. 

BID  is  a  word  of  Teutonlo  origin,  which 
primarily  aignified  to  invite :  so  bUten  in  Ger- 
man,  at  the  present  day,  denotes  to  ask,  to 
hey.  Thna  *  Bidding  of  the  Beadle '  was  an 
invitation  to  prayers  on  special  occasions, 
given  by  the  parish  priest.  In  the  oldest 
Kngliah  translations  of  the  Bible,  we  read 
Ms  and  bifd,  signifying  invite,  which,  with 
an  altered  spelling,  King  James's  translators 
retained.  But  tibe  word  bid  has  now  lost 
tfiis  its  original  signification,  and  denotes  to 
order,  to  command.  It  would  indeed  appear 
that,  when  the  English  version  was  made,  the 
present  exclusive  import  of  to  bid  was  in 
nae,  stnee  in  Matt  xiv.  28  6uj  is  used  as  the 
tranalation  of  a  verb  which  is  rendered  in 
every  other  case  by  <  command.'  There  are 
live  Greek  words  which  are  translated  bid; 
of  which  one  means  to  call,  a  second  to  tit- 
vile,  two  to  aatf,  and  the  fifth  to  enjoin.  The 
reader  will  easily  see  by  the  context  where 
«Ud'  and  * eaU'  signify  ifwite.  As  the  gos- 
pel is  esasntially  and  emphaticaDy  an  invita- 
tion, it  deserves  notice  that  the  word  does 
not  ooenr  in  the  New  Testament;  while  the 
vaib  to  inptle  is  found  only  three  times  in 
the  whole  Bible,  namely,  1  Sam.  ix.  24. 
S  Sam.  xiiL  28.  Esther  v.  12. 

BI£B  (T.  a  bearer)  is  a  word  which  occurs 
twiss  hi  the  Bible :  once,  2  Sam.  iiL  81, 
where  it  is  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  term 
generally  rendered  bed ;  a  second  time,  Luke 
viL  14,  where  it  represents  a  Greek  word 
whose  ordinary  meaning  is  coffin.  There 
is,  however,  no  essential  difference  between 
M,  Her,  and  cofin,  since  they  all  agree  in 
this,  that  they  are  used  for  carrying  or  bear- 
ing a  dead  body  to  the  tomb.  Englishmen 
are  neeastomed  to  employ  a  coffin  as  well  as 
a  bier,  the  former  being  borne  by  the  latter, 
iHucfa  bears  the  corpse.  Yet  in  our  older  au- 
tborSy  bier  is  found  in  apparently  the  same 
signifleation  as  coffin.    Thus  Cotton :  — 

*Boaofio  dead,  the  ftmeral  bell 
CaOTd  every  friend  to  bid  fisreweU. 


I  JoliiM  tlie  melancholy  bt^r, 
And  dropp'd  tho  unavailing  tear.* 

In  the  passage  from  Lnke,  however,  the  term 
coffin  is  perhaps  the  more  appropriate  ren- 
dering of  the  original.  Our  Lord  touched 
the  coffin  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  and 
bade  him  arise,  who  thereupon  sat  up,  and 
began  to  speak.  The  Jewish  coffin,  not  being 
covered  and  fastened  as  are  ours,  would  offer 
no  impediment  The  passage  in  Samuel 
seems  to  suggest  the  term  bier ;  but,  in  onler 
to  understand  what  a  bier  was,  we  must  go 
to  the  Egyptian  tombs,  on  which  biers  are 
found  painted  on  the  walls.  Among  tlio 
sculptures  found  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
temple  at  El  Khargeh,  in  the  Great  Oasis 
(*  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis,'  by  O.  A.  Iloskins, 
1887,  p.  110,  v'q.),  are  found  many  biers, 
represented  as  actually  sustaining  dead  bo- 
dies ;  in  some  instances  placed  in  a  coffin  or 
sacred  chest,  in  others  without  coffin.  Some- 
times, too,  tlie  body  is  bandaged,  and  at  otliers 
the  limbs  are  visible.  These  cuts  give  spe- 
cimens of  these  curious  sculptures,  which 
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seem  to  us  to  intimate  the  supervision  of 
divine  power  over  the  dead,  if  not  their 
revival  to  an  endless  life.  The  winged  figure 
hovering  over  the  dead  body,  with  uplifted 
arm,  is  the  goddess  Isis,  who  is  sometimes 
accompanied  on  the  tombs  by  hieroglyphics, 
signifying  *  I  give  life.' 

BIKDS,  like  other  animals,  were  divided 
by  the  Jewish  law  into  clean,  which  might 
be  eaten ;  and  unclean,  which  might  not  be 
eaten.  The  directions  given  on.  the  subject 
are  not  full,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  ornithology  of  Palestine  leaves 
difficulties  in  the  language  employed ;  but, 
in  general,  the  distinction  laid  down  is  that 
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which  obtains  between  oamlvorous  and  her- 
bivorous birds.     Thus,  among  those  birds 
which  *  shall  not  be  eaten/  we  find  the  eagle, 
the  Tultnre,  the  kite  (Lev.  xi.  13).     In  the 
general   economy  of  nature,  birds  have  an 
important  part  to  play.    It  is  enough  to  refer 
to  their  destruction  of  insects.    Yet  if,  in  a 
civilised  country,  birds  were  to  be  allowed  to 
multiply  without  check,  they  would  do  incal- 
culable damage  to  fruits  of  the  earth  designed 
for  the  snstenance  of  man.     It  is  therefore 
important   that  their  numbers  should   be 
thinned;   yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  less 
important  that  all  unnecessary  pain  in   so 
thinning  them  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
These  results  seem  to  have  been  contem> 
plated,  and  were  probably  in  the  main  secured, 
by  a  law  of  Moses,  which  breathes  a  spirit 
of  wise  benignity :  —  *  If  a  bird's  nest  chance 
to  be  before  thee  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon 
the  young  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shidt  not 
take  the  dam  with  the  yoimg ;   thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the  young 
to  thee ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days'  (Dent, 
xxii.  6,  7).     In  the  same  spirit,  birds  were 
taken  under  the  shield  of  religion.     Nests 
in  temples  and  holy  places  were  generally, 
in  the  East,  regarded  as  inviolable,  being 
considered  objects  of  the  special  care  of  the 
Divinity.     Accordingly,  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  the 
sparrow  and  the  swallow  are  said  to  have 
found  a  nest  for  their  young,  safe  from  harm, 
in  the  altars   of  the   temple  of  Solomon. 
Among  the  habits  of  birds,  mention  is  made 
of  the  migratory  impulses  of  some  species : — 
'  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  ap- 
pointed times ;  but  my  people  know  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord'  (Jer.  viii.  7).    Doves 
and  hens  were  kept  for  domestic  purposes ; 
but  neither  ducks  nor  geese  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.     Yet  Elliot  describes  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  as  covered  with  wUd  ducks,  and 
generally  birds  of  the  duck  kind  (anatida) 
frequent  the  waters  of  Syria  in  abundance  : 
we  may  specify  the  swan  and  the  goose,  wild 
and  tame,  though  tame  geese  are  rare.    The 
Egyptian  goose  was  of  a  peculiar  and  very 
fine  species,  and  is  figured  on  the  monu- 
ments  in   abundance.       That  the   ancient 
Hebrews  kept  for  pleasure,  in  their  abodes, 
birds  which  were  remarkable  for  their  plu- 
mage or  their  song,  may  be  inferred  from 
1  Kings  X.  22.  Jer.  v.  27.     In  the  latter  pas- 
sage (see  also  Rev.  xviii.  2 ;  comp.  Job.  xli.  5) 
mention  is  made  of  a  bird-cage,  a  thing  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  the  East     When 
the  genuine  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  had 
been  corrupted  by  heathen   superstitions, 
birds  were  regarded  as  good  or  bad  omens : 
thus,  Herod  Agrippa,  in  the  display  which 
be    made    in    Casarea,   immediately   after 
having  been  saluted  as  a  god,  '  saw  an  owl 
sitting  over  his  head,  and  forthwith  under- 
stood that  this  bird  was  the  messenger  of 


evU  tidings,  as  it  had  once  been  die  messen- 
ger of  good  tidings  to  him,  and  therefore 
fell  into  the  deepest  sorrow'  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xix.  8.  2). 

Palestine  is  not  distinguished  for  birds. 
In  numbers  and  in  song,  birds  there  bear  a 
poor  comparison  with  the  position  they  hold 
in  other  Eastern  countries.    The  Scriptores 
are  indeed  not  without  allusion  to  that  ciiarm- 
ing  music  —  the  singing  of  birds.    A  de- 
scription of  spring  owes  mueh  of  its  beaaty 
to  a  reference  to  their  melody :  — *  The  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  cooing  of  the  tur- 
tle-dove is  heard  in  our  land'  (Cant  ii.  12). 
And  so  the  Psalmist  calls  on  the  '  birds  of 
wing  *  to  join  their  voices  in  the  grand  cho- 
ral anthem  of  nature  (Ps.  cxlviii.  10).    At 
the  same  time,  the  reference  to  the  subject 
is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected 
on  the  part  of  poets  who  laid  all  the  universe 
under  contribution  for  the  high  purposes  of 
their  sacred  song.    Nor  can  a  land  be  said 
to  be  destitute  of  song-birds  which,  to  men- 
tion no  more,  possesses,  in  addition  to  the 
nightingale,  four  species  of  the  lark,  all  birds 
of  fine  note.    If,  however,  vre  may  judge  of 
ancient  by  present  times,  though  parts  of 
Palestine  were  enlivened  and  gladdened  by 
the  melodies  of  birds,  the  country  held  only 
an  inferior  rank  in  regard  to  this  natural 
music.     On  this  point,  Paxton  says,  <Tbe 
singing  of  birds  is  not  often  heard  in  Pales- 
tine.    There  are  a  few  species  of  birds  with 
a  gaudy  plumage,  but  their  notes  are  not 
melodious.     The  sweet  plaintive  note  of  the 
nightingale  is  often  heard,  but  often  er  the 
harsh  cawing  of  the  crow.'  — *  The  nightin- 
gale,' says  Kitto,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
Palestine, '  is  heard  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  garden  season,  singing  delightfully  in 
the   day-time  flrom  amid  the  pomegranate 
groves,  and  l^m  trees  of  loftier  growth  in 
the  night  season.    In  the  larger  towns  diere 
are  persons  who  keep  nightingales  in  cages, 
and  let  them  out,  at  a  small  rate,  to  noctur- 
nal assemblies ;  so  that  most  entertainments 
of  ceremony,  during  the  spring,  have  a  con- 
cert of  nightingales.     This  might  seem  an 
incongruous  employment  of  a  bird  so  pro- 
verbially mournful;    but  those  who  know 
him  will  say  he  is 

**  The  merry  nightingale, 
That  crowds  and  hnniea  mod  predpitatei^ 
With  fast  thick  warhle,  his  delicious  notes; 
As  ho  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburden  his  ftall  soul 
OfaUitsmudc."' 

BIRTH  (T.  irtn^'fi^ /orf^).— Bearing  of 
children  was  regarded  by  Hebrew  women  as 
an  object  of  special  desire,  not  only  as  being 
the  fulfilment  of  their  natural  function,  bat 
because  a  numerous  progeny  was  considered 
a  special  blessing  (Gen.  xii.  2;  xv.  6; 
xvii.  5,  6).  There  was  no  superabundance 
of  population,  as  is  now  aDeged  to  exist;  there 
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mm  eonlUet  for'tbe  means  of  sab- 

■a  now  unhappily  felt ;  but  haman 

■d  scope  to  deTelope  its  natural  and 

r  emotions,  when  language  like  tbe 

;  was  employed  to  denote  God's  fayour 

iKMe  that  feared  him  (Ps.  cxxviii  8 ; 

k  ezxYii.)  :— 

ea  frnttful  line  ihaJll  be  tby  wife^ 
ibe Inner  diambera  of  tbj  house; 
•  ottre  plants  sbaU  be  thy  sons 
MBd  thy  tatle.' 

lat  which  the  poor  at  present  are 
ety  alas !  half  tempted  to  wish  for, 
unfruitftilness,  was  held  to  be  an 
a  discredit;  so  that  wiyes,  ratlier 
diildless,  resorted  to  the  expedient 
g  children  by  their  maids  (Gen.  xvi. 
82 ;  zxz.  3.  1  Sam.  i.  5,  seq.  Luke 
Hence  arose  the  custom  of  wishing 
fwly-mairied  pair  might  have  a  large 
Bath  IT.  11, 12).  Though  the  pains 
t  on  delirery  are  represented  in  the 
tament  as  severe  (Isa.  xlii.  14),  yet 
raw  women,  since  they  lived  more 
Mj  with  the  laws  of  their  physinal 
lian  is  customary  in  these  days, 
ftmh  their  children  with  comparative 
(were  in  this  respect  advantageously 
iafaed  from  the  more  artificiiU  Kgyp* 
then  (Exod.  i.  19).  The  aid  of 
■yhowerer,  was  found  necessary,  even 
ijs  of  the  patriarchs,  when  we  find 
entioned  as  an  already  established 
io(Gen.  xxxT.  17 ;  xxxviii.  28;  comp. 
19).  In  cases  where  the  mistress 
had  children  by  her  slave,  tlie 
to  have  performed  the  duties 
(wife ;  or  at  least  she  received  the 
her  lap,  to  denote  that  she  took  part 
ctli,  and  adopted  it  as  her  own  (Gen. 
lob  iii.  12).  Whatever  aidwasren- 
M  mother's  life  was  sometimes  for- 
Ifans  Rachael  died  in  giving  birth 
min  (Gen.  xxxv.  17, 18) ;  and  abor- 
id  premature  births,  though  iufre- 
ma  not  unknovm  (Job.  iii.  16.   Ps. 

1  Cor.  XT.  8).    As  soon  as  the  child 
D,   its  navel  was  cut;  then  it  was 

sprinkled  with  salt,  and  vrrapped 
dlhsg  clothes  (Ezek.  xvi.  4).  The 
tanees  which  accompany  birth  are 
d  to  fiimish  expressive  figures  of 

2  Kings  xiz.  8.  Isa.  xxxvii.  8.  Luke 

). 

90AT. — The  commemoration  of  the 
no's  birth,  by  festivities  on  its  anni- 
ia,  aa  being  a  dictate  of  natural  feel- 
almost  universal  prevalence.  It  was 
lasMmg  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the 
Foae|di ;  for,  on  his  birth  -day,  the  then 
Phuoah  made  a  feast  to  th  his  ser- 
an.  zL  20).  We  possess,  however,  no 
aridenee,  that  ihe  Hebrews,  in  the 
Soda  of  dieir  history,  commemorated 
utaaiy  of  their  birthday,  though  this 
nd  probable  by  their  affectionate  na- 


ture, and  the  Talne  they  ascribed  to  ehildren 
(Ps.  cxxviL  3).  In  the  decline  of  their  polity, 
we  find  the  observance  in  existence,  which 
may,  however,  have  been  borrowed  from  Pa- 
gans. Thus  it  was,  when  '  Herod's  birthday 
was  kept'  (Matt  xiv.  6),  that  prince  made 
a  supper  to  his  lords,  high  captains,  and 
chief  estates  of  Galflee'  (Mark  vi.  21).  If, 
however,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  birth 
was  not  kept  by  the  ancient  Israelites,  the 
day  itself  was  by  no  means  regarded  with 
indifference,  but  rather  as  a  reason  for  joy 
or  sorrow,  gratulation  or  pity,  gratitude  or 
regret,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  the  complexion  of  the  life,  for  good 
or  for  ill.  A  gloomy  spirit  said, '  "The  day  of 
death  is  better  than  the  day  of  birth'  (Eccl. 
vii.  1);  but 'many  rejoiced  at  the  birth' of 
great  benefactors,  and  parents  *had'  their 
'joy  and  gladness,' which  they  would  doubt- 
less retain  throughout  their  lives  (Luke  i. 
14,  08).  Complicated  and  intense  suffering 
made  existence  a  burden  ;  hence  Job's  strong 
language  (iii. 3;  comp.  Jer.  xx.  14),  'Perish 
the  day  in  which  I  was  bom.' 

If  Job  was  an  Arabian,  this  evil  wish  de- 
rives illustration  frt>m  the  fact  that  the  birth 
of  a  son  was  one  of  three  fip^at  occasions  of 
festivity  among  that  nation :  the  other  two 
were  the  birth  of  a  foal  of  a  valued  race,  and 
the  rising  up  of  a  poetical  genius  in  any  of 
their  tribes.  A  modem  Arab,  who  had  ex- 
perienced heavy  trials,  thus,  in  unison  with 
the  language  of  Job,  bewails  his  birth, — '  Oh 
that  my  mother  had  remained  single  all  the 
days  of  her  life  ! — that  God  had  determined 
no  consort  for  her ! — that  she  had  never  known 
the  happy  intelligence  that  she  had  home  a 
man  or  woman ! — that,  when  she  had  carried 
me  under  her  heart,  I  had  lost  my  life  at  my 
birth!  and,  if  I  had  been  bom  and  had  seen 
the  light,  that  when  the  congratulating  people 
hastened  on  their  camels,  I  had  been  gathered 
to  my  fathers ! ' 

BIRTHRIGHT.— As  the  Israelites  expe- 
rienced the  liveliest  joy  on  becoming  parents, 
so  was  it  natural  that  they  should  hail  their 
first-bora  with  feelings  of  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, treat  him  with  tenderness  and  favour, 
and  destine  for  him  special  privileges ;  tlie 
rather  because  the  first-bom  male  child  would 
render  aid  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  chil- 
dren, in  supporting  and  protecting  the  family. 
Hence  arose  the  consuetudinary  and  the  le- 
gal rights  of  primogeniture,  which,  usefhl  as 
they  may  have  been  in  the  commencement  of 
human  society,  are  at  present  the  source 
of  many  great  evils,  without  a  compensatory 
good.  "The  same  parental  emotions  operating 
in  a  different  way,  have,  in  some  cases, 
caused  the  youngest  child,  as  beiog  '  a  son  in 
his  old  age'  (Gen.  xxi.  2),  when  the  feelings 
are  not  seldom  stronger  than  the  judgment, 
and  whatever  gives  pleasure  is  fondly 
cherished,  to  be  regarded  and  treated  witli 
special  favour,  as   well    as  fostering  c«x«. 


BIS  17C  DIS 

These  Inflaenees  led  to  a  preference  being  of  their  office,nainely,towAteh  oyer  the  clinreh 
shown  in  the  distribution  of  property  to  the  for  its  spiritual  ^ood.  These  officers,  in  re- 
last-bom  child,  which  may  be  justitied  on  spect  of  their  age,  were  termed  elden ;  in 
the  ground  that  the  elder  children  are  already  respect  of  their  office,  bUhopg.  The  office 
provided  for,  and  have  left  the  parental  roof,  and  function  were  the  same,  whether  the 
while  the  youngest  one  is  still  in  need  of  c4ure  designation  were  elder  or  bishop.  Some- 
and  aid.  It  is  accordingly  said,  that  it  was  times  the  term  epncopos,  instead  of  being 
a  custom  long  prevalent  in  Tartary,  for  the  retainetl  in  the  English  version,  is  rendered, 
younger  son  to  succeed  his  father,  in  prefer-  according  to  its  proper  meaning,  <  overseer' 
ence  to  his  elder  brothers, —  a  custom  which  (Acts  xx.  28).  OriginaUy  the  term  elder  was 
would  prevail  the  more  easily  among  a  pco-  employed  as  being  already  in  existence  in  the 
pie,  where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  regular  Jewish  church,  on  which  the  Christian  was 
and  established  system  of  law,  possession  modelled ;  the  word  episcopos  being  used  as 
would  be  almost  every  thing,  inasmuch  as  an  accurate  description  of  the  duties  of  the 
the  elder  sons,  as  they  grew  to  man's  estate,  office  —  namely,  to  *  watch'  (Acts  xx.  31), 
would  migrate  from  their  father's  abode, till  and  to  'take  heed  to  the  ilook'  (28;  comp. 
tlie  youngest  son  alone  remained,  and  thus  ver.  17)  ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  new  ap- 
became  his  heir  (comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  seq.),  pellation  obtained  the  greater  prevalence,  the 

The  law  of  Moses  is  very  express,  —  the  rather  since,  having  novelty  and  indefinite- 
first-bom  son,  whether  bom  of  the  favourite  ness  on  its  side,  it  could  easily  be  made  to 
wife  or  not,  was  to  have  a  double  portion  of  comprise  the  ever-growing  claims  of  church* 
all  the  father's  property;  *  for  he  is  the  be-  men,  till  at  last  it  displaced  the  'elders' 
ginning  of  his  strength,  the  right  of  the  first-  altogether,  and,  taking  the  highest  seat, 
bom  is  his '  (Deut  xxi.  15—17).  Yet  the  quietly,  but  most  effectually,  put  them  into  an 
rights  of  primogeniture  were  forfeited  by  inferior  position.  The  qualities  which  were 
flagrant  criiue,  as  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  who  originally  required  in  an  elder  or  bishop  are 
defiled  his  fatlier's  bed  (1  Chron.  V.  1);  and  detailed  with  ranch  minuteness  in  Tit  i. 
tlie  younger  was  sometimes  preferred  to  the  6 — 9;  comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7;  and  they  are 
elder,  at  the  will  of  the  sire,  whose  final  all  of  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  descrip- 
blessing  seems  to  have  had  the  force  of  tion ;  making  it  clear  that  bishops  were  at 
a  testamentary  bequest  (Gen.  xlviii.  19  ;  first  chosen  exclusively  for  those  excellencies 
zxvii.  83).  The  first-born  was,  under  the  of  heart  and  life,  which  make  men  resemble 
father,  master  of  the  abode,  and  lord  of  his  '  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls* 
brethren  (Gen.  iv.  7;  xxv.  23;  xxvii.  29;  (1  Pet.  ii.  25).  Whence  it  is  easy  to  see 
xlix.  8.  1  Chron.  v. 2).  The  Rabbins  say  that  ^at  any  legitimate  power  over  individuals  or 
the  birthrights  of  the  eldest  son  involved  the  over  the  chmrch  which  bishops  might  possess 
privilege  of  ofiering  sacrifices  in  the  family,  and  exert,  was  solely  that  which  naturally 
referring  to  Exod.  xxiv.  f ;  where,  by  *  the  accroed  from  pre-eminence  in  piety,  love, 
young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,*  they  and  good  works  (IThess.  v.  12,  13).  And 
understand  the  fiist-bom  of  several  families,  as  the  early  bishops  fulfilled  the  duties  to 

The  connection  into  which  the  Jews  came  which  they  gave  themselves,  and  the  expecta- 

with  the  Romans  caused,  in  the  times  of  tions  that  were  formed  of  them,  so  did  they 

the  New  Testament,  an  intermixture  of  He-  receive  the  honourable  epithet  of  pastors  or 

brew  with  Roman  customs;   whence  it  is  shepherds — (Ephes.  iv.  11) — a  term  which 

far  from  easy  to  determine  in   some  cases  also  was  already  in  use  in  the  synagogues, 

to  which  a  writer  intended  to  refer.     In  re-  the  rather  as  it  was  the  chief  business  of  the 

gard  to  the  rights  of  birth,  the  Roman  law  overseers  to  supply  that  trae  bread  which 

differed  from  tfie  Hebrew  in  this,  that,  while  the  Father  gave  from  heaven  (John  vi.  32), 

with  the  Israelites  the  eldest  son  inherited  a  and  so  to  '  feed  the  church  of  the   Lord' 

double  share,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sisters,  (Acts  xx.  28). 

and  daughters  had  no  part  in  the  father's         But  as,  in  the  primitive  church,  teaching 

property,  except  he  left  neither  son,  nor  son's  was  a  special  gift,  dependent  on  the  commn- 

son,  —  among  the  Romans  the  eldest  son  nications  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  11.    I  Cor. 

merely  stood  on  terms  of  equality  with  all  xii.  8,  9),  so  the  imparting  of  instmction 

who  were  under  the  power  of   the   father,  did  not  necessarily  attach  to  the  office  of 

whether  male  or  female.     The  difference,  it  an  elder.     An  elder,  however,  who  was  not 

will  be  seen,  is  considerable;  and  the  ques-  distinguished  as  a  teacher,   might  still  be 

Hon  assumes  a  practical  character,  in  relation  higlily  useful  as  an  overseer ;  and  Panl  ap- 

particularly  to  some  parts  of  the  Epistle  to  pears   to   recognise    a  distinction   between 

the  Galations,  of  which  we  shall  speak  when  elders,    that  excelled .  in  supervision ;    and 

we  arrive  at  that  part  of  our  work.  those   who    were    distinguished   for    their 

BISHOP  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  instructions  (I  Tim.  v.  17).     The  original 

Oreek  word  episcopos,  ydiichBigtiifieshn  over-  antithesis  to  bishop  was  not  priest  (an  ab- 

seer  OT  overlooker.     Bishop  was  the  appella-  breviation  of  presbyter) t  but  deacon;  &at 

tion  given  to  tlie  presbyters  or  elders  of  the  is,  minister,  servant  (see  Phil.  i.  1.    1  Tim. 

early  Christian  church,  as  denoting  the  duly  iii.  10).     But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
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oflleeB  of  bishop  and  deacon  were 

1  ftud  distiugnished  by  rigid    and 

ig  tokens  of  diversity.     Tliere  was 

thing  as  an  order  in  tlie  primitive 

Some  distribution  of  function  was 

Ibr  the  good  of  the  flock,  and  the 

of  the  gospel ;  but  the  constitution 

imitiTe  church  was  too  spontaneous 

iple  to  admit  of  any  strict  and  uu- 

boandories.  An  apostle  would  not 

mself   dishonoured  by  performing 

es  of  a  deacon;  and  a  deacon,  if 

d  of  the  requisite  aptness  to  teach 

ule,  would  not  fail  on  occasions  to 

e  the  duties  of  a  bishop.     Office, 

,  and    employment,    depended    on 

Its,  not  on  man's  distinctions  and 

oents.    Whatever  his  hand  found  to 

I  diieiple  did  with  his  might,  being 

Ue  solely  to  the  great  Head  of  tlie 

TNIA,  a  province  in  Lesser  Asia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  or 
sa;  on  the  east  by  Paphlogonia ;  on 
h  by  Phrygia;  and  on  the  west  by 
rith  tlie  Propontis.  It  was  hilly,  and 
irith forests;  tlie  valleys  aifonled  good 
9;  its  towns  arc  not  mentioned  in 
9.  Its  inhabitants  have  the  repute  of 
teen  mde  and  uncultivated  ;  yet  must 
he  times  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
me  progress  in  civilisation,  as  it  is 
horn  1  Pet.  L  I,  that  the  gospel  had 
iwtrts  in  the  country  (  see  Acts  xvi.  7  ) . 
ERN  is  the  rendering  of  a  word 
ill)  that  occurs  only  four  times  in  tlie 
U  averb  (Isa.  xxxviii.  12)  it  is  trans- 
at  off/  As  a  noun  (Isa.  xiv.  28; 
1.  Zeph.  ii.  14)  it  is  rendered  *  bit- 
Ffom  the  use  of  the  verbal  form, 
«r  that  the  quality  of  sharpness  is 
^■meaning  of  tbe  word.  The  noun 
1  thought  to  denote  the  hedgehog, 
ificaUy  the  echinus  aqitalicat  or  water 
oi  which  a  sort  is  found  of  great  size 
lands  in  the  Euphrates.  Nor  do  we 
thing  in  the  language  of  the  pas- 
which  the  term  occurs,  to  render  this 
\  inappropriate.  On  the  contrar}', 
great  force,  for  instance,  in  the  im- 
1,  that  foul  and  unsightly  animals, 
die  hedgehog  or  sea-urchin,  should 
rom  the  land,  or  from  the  water,  and 
•esaion  of  Babylon,  once  the  pride 
dera,  and  the  terror  of  the  earth. 
iPREME  is  a  Greek  word,  denoting 
It  is  essentiallv  connected  witli 

• 

and  stands  in  contrast  with  another 
Ford,  which  we  may  represent  by 
;  this  denoting  to  use  fair  words,  that 
Of  improper,  unworthy,  ill-omened 
imions  words  in  the  ser\-ice  of  the 
deities.  Not  dissimilar  is  the  iin- 
lie  term  when  applied  to  the  religion 
■  and  of  Christ.  In  tliem  also,  to 
M   intended    injurious,    fidse,     and 


malicious  speaking  against  God,  or  some 
manifestation  of  his  power  and  presence.  A 
few  instances  will  set  this  fact  in  a  clcur  light. 
In  2  Kings  xix.  0,  tlie  ser^'ants  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  are  accused  of  having  *  blasphemed 
me,'  that  is,  Jehovah.  By  referring  to  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  (ver.  10 — 22),  it  will  be  seen 
that  their  misdeed  lay  ui  deriding  Hezekiah 
for  putting  his  confidence  in  the  liord  God  of 
Israel,  whom  their  master  detie<1 ;  as  iHaiuli 
distinctly  intimates (2  Kingsxix.  22),  'Whom 
hast  thou  reproached  and  bluKphcined  ?  and 
against  whom  hast  tlion  exalted  thy  voice, 
and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ?  against  the 
Holy  One  of  Isroel'  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
17).  So  in  Hzek.xxxv.  12,  Mount  Seir(ldu- 
mea)  is  charged  with  'blasphemies,'  which 
are  tlius  spoken  of  in  the  following  verse, — 
'  With  your  mouth  ye  have  boasted  against 
me,  and  have  ninlti]>lied  your  words  aguinst 
me:  I  have  heard  tliein.'  The  Hebrew  word 
here  rendered  *  blasphemies'  damtteb contempt 
(Ps.  cvii.  11),  pnu'ocat'wn  (Isa.  xxxvii.  3, 
margin);  as  tlie  Hebrew  word,  in  tlie  former 
case,  signified  rvpronch  and  drfiance.  So 
the  fact  which  led  to  tlie  appohitment  of  the 
penalty  of  death  against  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv. 
1().5(!>^.)  wasjtliat  a  man  bomof  anisraelitish 
woman,  but  having  an  Kg\-ptian  fatlier,  in 
disputing  with  a  man  of  Israel,  blasphemed 
tlie  name  of  the  Lord,  and  cursed.  The  word 
here  rendered  *  blasphemed '  means  to  use 
cutting  and  reviling  words;  and  that  ren- 
dered *  cursed'  signifies  to  treat  as  mean,  vile, 
and  wortliless.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that,  in  t\w 
Old  Testament,  to  blaspheme  is  the  act  of 
idolaters,  in  speaking  contemptuously  or  re- 
proachfuUy  of  the  living  God,  as  if  he  were 
vanity, like  their  own  idols;  it  is  tlie  denial 
of  the  divine  existence,  in  injurious  or  in- 
sulting terms,  on  the  part  of  idolaters.  This, 
too,  was  the  idea  which  Paul  attached  to  tho 
word,  when  in  Horn.  ii.  he  charges  his  fellow 
Jews  with  dishonouring  God,  tlirough  break- 
ing tlie  law,  at  the  ver}'  time  that  tliey  mode 
their  boast  of  the  law — *  For  the  name  of  God 
is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through 
you'  (ver.  23  and  24).  It  is,  however,  used 
in  a  wider  and  looser  manner  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  rendered  in  the 
Common  Version  'railed  on*  (Luke  xxiii.30); 
*  slanderously  reported*  (Rom.  iii.  8) ;  *  evil 
spoken  of*  (Rom.  xiv.  10);  'defamed* 
(1  Cor.  iv.  VA).  The  Jewish  priests,  in  a 
characteristic  misuse  of  their  power,  trans- 
ferred that  which  was  pmperly  a  crime  against 
God,  to  almost  any  thing  which  they  judged 
a  wrong  against  themselves.  Hence  they 
imputed  blasphemy  even  to  the  Saviour  of 
tlie  world,  because  he  said  he  was  the  Son 
(►f  God  (John  x.  3(J)»  and  because  he  claimed 
to  be  tlie  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  when  adjured 
by  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xxvi.  fir)).  Jesus,  how- 
ever, who  thus  snifcrcd  by  a  most  guilty 
straining  of  the  Mosaic  law,  would  speak  of 
blasphemy  on\y  "iti  VIh  Mx\cX.«i\\\Y't^^^^'s  \bfc\v4,^« 
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In  Matt.  xii.  31,  3*4,  he  has  declared —  '  All 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy' — tliot  is,  ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  usage,  *  the  sin  of  blas- 
phemy (in  gouoral) —  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men;  but  the  blasphemy  (not  as  given  in 
Italics,  without  any  corresponding  Greek 
words, '  against  the  Holy,'  but)  of  the  Spirit 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  man.  And  whoso- 
ever shall  (not  *  speak  a  wordt*  but)  speak 
against  the  son  of  man,  it  sbidl  be  forgiven 
him;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world 
to  come.'  Tliis  statement  is  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  that  our  Lord 
performed  bis  miracles  by  Beelzebul,  that 
is,  by  recourse  to  idolatrous  aid.  The  rea- 
soning of  Jesus  convicts  the  accusers  of 
being  self-condemned,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
patent  folly.  Nay,  the  Pharisaic  scribes  seem 
to  have  gone  so  far  in  their  infatuation  as  to 
charge  Jesus  with  bemg  actually  possessed 
by,  and  so  under  the  immediate  influence 
of,  demoniacal  power;  for  Mark  (iii.  30) 
gives  as  the  reason  of  our  Lord's  language, 
'Because  tliey  said,  He  hath  an  unclean 
Spirit.'  The  *  blasphemy  of  tlie  Spirit,'  then, 
consisted  in  charging  Christ  with  being 
leagued  with  infernal  powers,  in  order  to 
practise  deception  on  ^e  world,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  divine  commission.  But  Jesus 
makes  an  important  distinction.  There  were 
here  two  elements  —  one  regarding  God,  the 
other  regarding  Christ.  The  latter  is  ex- 
pressly and  wisely  exempted  from  the  dire 
penalty  pronounced  against  the  former.  The 
nuforgiven  blasphemy  was  not  that  which 
was  uttered  against  the  Son  of  man,  but  that 
which  was  uttered  against  God.  Thus  true 
to  the  original  Mosaic  idea  of  blasphemy 
did  our  Lord  remain.  Thus  did  he  exempt 
liimself  from  any  charge  of  a  selfish  nature ; 
while,  as  jealous  of  his  Father's  honour,  he 
declared  tlie  extreme  guilt  of  ascribing  to 
demons  the  obvious  works  of  God.  This, 
then,  is  tliat  blasphemy  which  was  never  to 
be  forgiven.  And  its  real  and  essential 
character  was  tlie  wilful  and  insensate  re- 
viling of  the  power  and  works  of  tlie  Al- 
mighty, by  those  who  saw  tliat  power  dis- 
played, and  these  works  performed.  Whence 
it  is  clear  that  this  was  a  sin,  of  necessity 
limited  to  tlie  primitive  nge,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  for  persons  to  commit  now,  after 
Christ  has  left  the  world,  and  tlie  hand  of 
God  is  no  longer  visibly  outstretched  to  per- 
form wonderful  works.  Indeed  tlie  very 
words  which  are  commonly  tliought  to  show 
that  the  penalty  pronounced  against  tliis 
blasphemy  is  never-enduig  in  diuration,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  restrict  that  penalty  to  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  misdeed  was  possible, 
—  *  neither  in  this  age  (not  world)^  neitlier 
in  the  age  to  come.' —  *  This  age  and  the  oge 
to  come '  was  an  expression  which  included 
the  entire    space    over  which  miraculous 


powers  were  extended,  that  is,  the  last  days  of 
Judaism,  and  the  first  days  of  Christianity; 
the  age  of  the  Messiah  on  earth,  and  the  age 
of  his  apostles.  The  general  import  of  the 
threatened  penalty  has  been  thus  well  ex- 
pressed : —  *  There  are  calumnies  which, 
though  pardoned  with  difficulty,  will  be 
sooner  pardoned  tliau  the  particular  kind  of 
evil -speaking  now  denounced.' 

Let  it,  howeTer,  be  carefully  observed,  tliat 
the  punisliment  for  blasphemy  is  one  which 
the  Scriptures  give  no  authority  to  man  to 
take  into  his  own  bonds.  The  penalty  of 
deatli  pronounced  by  the  Mosaic  law  passed 
away,  when  the  Mosaic  system  was  abolished 
by  the  power  of  Rome,  and  by  the  hand  of 
ProTidence.  The  Lord  Jesus  left  no  autliority 
to  man  to  act  in  the  case.  It  was  his  to 
sufler  on  a  groundless  eharge  of  blasphemy, 
not  to  establish  a  tribunal  on  earth  for  pu- 
nishing constnictive,  or  even  actual  blas- 
phemies against  God.  We  do  not  extenuate 
the  crime.  To  speak  evil  of  the  Almigbty 
is  the  height  of  folly,  and  a  token  of  a  most 
depraved  heart.  But  vengeance  belongeth 
to  God;  and  the  wretched  consequences  of 
calumniating  the  divine  name  are  even  now 
sufficiently  manifest  to  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  he  does  and  will  reward  Uiose 
who  are  guilty  of  it,  according  to  their  works. 
Therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  let  men 
abstain.  God's  honour  needs  not  their  help. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  voice  of  history  which 
is  more  full  or  more  clear  than  that  the  most 
pious  men,  those  who  hallowed  the  name  of 
God  in  their  lives  and  in  their  hearts,  who 
held  not  even  life  dear,  so  that  they  might 
do  and  bear  his  will,  have,  after  the  manner 
of  their  revered  Lord  and  Master,  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  under  vague  and  un- 
meaning charges  of  blasphemy,  at  the  hands 
of  some  misjudging  priest,  or  some  phant 
and  unscrupulous  politician. 

BLASTUS,  an  officer  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
who  had  tlie  charge  of  his  bedchamber,  and 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
gained,  inducing  him  to  plead  their  cauM 
with  the  king,  who  *  was  highly  displeased 
with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  '  (Acts  xii.  20). 

BLESSING  AND  CURSING.  — A  very 
remarkable  instance  of  these  acts  may  be 
found  in  the  express  directions  given  by 
Moses  to  tlie  effect,  that,  when  the  Israelites 
had  gained  possession  of  the  laud  of  Ca- 
naan, one  half  of  the  tribes,  namely,  Simeon, 
Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benja- 
min, should  take  their  stand  on  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  to  bless  the  people ;  while  the  otlier 
half,  namely,  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun, 
Don,  and  Naphtali,  should  occupy  Mount 
Ebal  to  curse.  The  Levites  were  to  be  the 
spokesmen  (DeuU  xxvii.  II).  This  direc- 
tion was  the  carrying-out  of  the  following 
words :  — *  Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day 
a  blessing  and  a  curse:  a  blessing.  If  ye 
obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
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laeone.  If  ye  will  not  obey,  but  was  his  blessing  by  birthright  had  been 
e  to  go  after  other  gods'  (Dent  taken  away  by  subtilty;  and, though  he  sur- 
.).  Witli  these  instructions  Joshua  ceeded  in  obtaining  a  blessing  fruiu  his 
banre  fblly  complied,  —  *Tliere  was  father,  it  is  clear,  from  the  tenor  of  the  nar- 
rd  of  all  that  Moses  commanded,  rative,  that  tliis  second  blessing  was  not 
ihua  read  not  before  all  tlie  con-  equal  to  the  first,  which  had  been  unknow- 
of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the  ingly  pronounced  on  Jacob.  It  is  also  ob- 
1,  wid  the  strangers  that  were  con-  vious  that  the  goml  was  thought  to  reside  iu 
mong  them '  (Josh.  viii.  33 — S*')).  the  act  itself.  A  blessing,  even  if  obtained 
It  impressive  observance  appears,  by  craft,  was  still  a  blessing :  it  was  pro- 
words  jnst  cited,  to  have  l)een  nounced,  and  must  take  effect  (Gen.  xxvii.). 
•ct  OS  a  public  proclamation  of  The  import  of  the  term  blessing  is  of  the 
rements  of  the  law  before  the  largest  kind.  Perhaps  no  Hebrew  word  com- 
L  notion,  in  onler  that  none  might  prises  more.  All  gooil,  from  corn  and  wine, 
ezense  of  ignorance  for  disobedi-  and  servants  (Gen.  xxviL  37),  to  the  height 
I  in  this  light,  the  command,  and  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  bliss  of  eter- 
lent  of  it,  manifest  a  wisdom  and  a  nity  (Eph.  i.  3),  is  embraced  iu  tlie  word; 
which  modem  lawgivers  would  do  and  it  is  8i>eciiically  used  as  a  general  term 
litate:  but  a  further  purpose  seems  to  express  the  benign  action  of  those  domes- 
ten  contemplated  and  secure<l.  In  tic  affections  which,  next  to  tlieir  piety,  were 
both  blessing  and  cursing  are  nu-  tlic  strongest  sentiments  of  tlie  Hebrew  heart 

0  be  more  than  the  mere  expres-  (2  Sam.  vi.  2()). 

ihes.   They  have  a  power  to  realise  BLINDNESS.  —  There  are  circumstances 

whieh  they  express.     This  power  peculiar,  in  a  measure,  to  the  East,  which 

1  its  source,  being  derived  sometimes  cause  blinduess  to  be  more  frequent  there 
.  the  great  source  of  all  power ;  at  than  with  us.  The  heat  of  the  sim  is  very 
!S  from  the  sanctity  of  him  whose  great ;  and  it  is  rendered  more  ii^jurious  to 
otterance  to  tlie  wish ;  at  others,  the  eyes  from  the  dry  burning  rock  from 
tscredness  of  the  spot,  or  the  so-  which  it  is  in  many  parts  reflected,  and  the 
'  the  occasion,  on  which  the  desire  great  contrast  of  temperature  caused  by  tlie 
L  These  opinions  find  their  origin  cold  and  the  dew  of  night,  which  is  felt  with 
support  in  the  earliest  events  re-  especial  force,  owing  to  the  prevalent  habit 

Ae  Bible.     No  sooner  had  the  of  sleeping  unsheltered   iu   the  ojien  air. 

eiested  sentient  beings,  than  he  Then  the  abundance  of  dust  and  the  fine 

MB,  and  bade  them  multiply  (Gen.  grains   of  sand  which    prevail,  sometimes 

jrn  also  he  blessed ;  and  said,  *  Be  loading  the  atmosphere,  and  in  heavy  winds 

plenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it '  acting  on  opposing  bodies  with  great  force, 

A  eurse  also  was  pronounced  on  tend  very  much  to  increase  the  sources 
tduUtemptedEvn(Oen.  iii.  14),a8  whence  harm  may  come  to  the  sight.  In 
Cain  for  having  shed  his  brotlier's  Cairo,  Volney  reckons  that  one  in  every  hun- 
n.  iv.  11).  The  language  em-  dred  of  the  inhabitants  is  blind;  and  Tolt 
Jehovah,  on  calling  Abraliam  to  makes  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
lative  land,  is  full  of  signification  living  in  that  city,  four  tliousaud.  In  Syria 
Dt  before  us: — *I  will  make  of  the  proportion  is  less,  except  on  the  sea- 
sat  nation,  and  make  tliy  name  coast ;  the  cold  from  the  ocean  being  thought 
1  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.  And  detrimental  to  the  eyes.  If  tlie  number  of 
w  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  blind  persons  that  appear  in  the  evangelists 
nrseth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  is  great  (Matt.  ix.  27 ;  xii.  22 ;  xx.  30 ;  xxi. 
f  the  earth  be  blessed'  (Gen.  xii.  14.  John  v.  3),  we  must  remember  tliat  tlie 
'pedal  value  was  attached  to  the  afflicted  would  naturally  resort  to  Jesus, 
brmally  pronounced  by  a  dying  whose  fame  for  healing  was  great,  and  who 
irhich  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  would  at  first  at  least  be  regarded  as  some 
lion  of  a  good  wish,  and  c^me  to  great  physician.  In  the  East,  at  the  present 
»d  a  necessary  act  in  the  trans-  day,  the  presence  of  a  physician  of  small 
property  and  privileges:  and  as  old  notoriety  would  bring  around  him  a  crowd 
by  its  freedom  Arom  the  grosser  of  sick  people  in  every  quarter.  Doubtless 
and  its  proximity  to  the  eternal  the  want  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
1  to  possess  a  kiud  of  divining,  if  of  the  eyes  made  blinduess  more  commou, 
lally  prophetic,  faculty ;  so  among  by  aUowing,  or  even  causing,  curable  disor- 
»  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  we  find  bless-  ders  to  issue  in  total  privation  of  sight.  At 
illy  pronounced,  which  were  at-  the  present  day,  the  notions  respecting  the 
gfeat  solemnity,  and  carried  with  uncontrollable  power  and  ineviuble  tenden- 
highest  sanctions.  Hence  the  cies  of  fate,  which  prevail  wherever  Islam- 
fiebekah  and  Jacob  to  anticipate  ism  has  sway,  have  great  power  to  augment 
■oeuring  Jacob's  blessing;  and  the  number  of  diseases,  to  enhance  tlieir 
It's  angoiah  in  learning,  tliat  what  vimlcnce,  and  to  pre^eiil  >ii«\x  cMt«.    1V^ 
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Mosaic  law,  however,  which  was  free  from 
this  blighting  error,  took  the  blind,  with  cha- 
racteristic consideration,  under  its  care  (Lev. 
xix.  14.  Deut  xxvii.  IH).  On  the  general 
principle,  however,  that  nothing  but  perfec- 
tion should  be  offered  to  or  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God,  neillier  blind  nor  lame  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  be  priests  (Lev.  xxi.  18). 
In  tlie  time  of  Jesus,  blindness,  as  well  as 
other  diseases,  was  ascribed  to  demoniacal 
influence  (Matt.  xii.  24) ;  a  fact  which  shows 
to  what  an  extent  the  working  of  tliat  evil 
power  was  carried  in  the  mind  of  our  Lord's 
contemporaries.  In  the  healing  of  tlie  blind, 
Christ  touched  them  witli  his  linger  (Matt. 
ix.  29 ;  XX.  34) :  once  he  made  clay  of  spit- 
tle, and  anointed  the  eyes  of  tlie  blind  (John 
ix.  6).  Some  have  made  use  of  these  facta 
to  show  that  it  was  by  natural  means,  —  by 
some,  we  know  not  what,  medical  appliances 
—  that  our  I^ord  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  But  tliere  is  no  ground  for  the  alle- 
gation. These  acts  were  purely  designed  to 
draw  attention  alike  to  the  sufferer  and  to  his 
physician,  thus  connecting  Jesus  himself 
immediately  with  the  cure,  and  precluding 
tlie  possibility  of  any  other  agency  being 
imagined  or  asserted, 

BLOOD.  —  Along  with  tlie  renewal,  after 
the  deluge,  of  tlie  gift  to  man  of  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  earth,  there  was  this  prohibi- 
tion :  —  *  But  flesh  with  the  life  tliereof,  the 
blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat'  (Gen. ix. 4). 
This  is  tlie  first  record  of  a  requirement  that 
afterwards  became  an  important  law  in  the 
Mosaic  polity,  in  which  blood  was  forbidden 
to  be  eaten  under  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev. 
iii.  17 ;  vii.  20,  27).  The  following  lan- 
guage is  full  of  import :  — '  Whatsoever  man 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 
that  sojourn  among  you,  eateth  any  manner 
of  blood,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that 
soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off 
from  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  souls:  for  it  is  tlie  blood  that  mak- 
eth  an  atonement  for  the  soul'  (Lev.  xvii. 
10,  seq.).  An  idea,  then,  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  blood  lay  at  the  foundation  of  tlie 
Mosaic  prohibition.  First,  this  idea  of  sa- 
credness was  derived  from  a  belief  that  the 
blood  essentially  and  emphatically  held  the 
principle  of  life,  —  a  belief  which  yet  lingers, 
though  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  shape, 
among  vulgar  errors.  In  the  second  place, 
when  this  belief  had  led  to  tlie  introduction 
of  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  &c.  into  religious 
rites,  a  new  sanction  was  given  to  tlie  ori- 
ginal prohibition  ;  for  as  the  blood  was  held 
to  be  the  atoning  principle  in  the  sacrifices, 
so  the  eating  of  it  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
garded with  a  sort  of  holy  aversion.  By 
referring  to  tlie  command  given  to  Noah,  we 
find  the  prohibition  to  eat  blood  was  in  exist- 
tDce  long  prior  to  the  days  of  Moses  ;  and 


hence  we  infer  that  Moses  adopted  it  as  part 
of  thot  consuetudinary  code  of  laws  which, 
like  every  otlier  legislator,  he  was  bound  to 
respect.     Such  adoption,  however,  implies 
some  degree  of  approval,  especially  as,  in 
this  case,  the  additional  sanction  derived 
from  its  atoning  eflicacy  made  the  obser- 
vance more  imperative  and  stringent.   IMiat, 
then,  we  are  led  to  ask,  could  be  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  tliis  prohibition  grew  ? 
We  find  them   in  tlie  low  tendencies  and 
semi-barbarous  habits  of  primeval  ages,  when 
even  cannibalism  was  not  an  impossibility, 
and  the  devouring  of  tlie  yet  reeking  blood 
of  the  animal  killed  in  the  chase  would  be 
a  delicacy  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  bmt^ising,  if  suffered  to  become  habi- 
tual, not  to  destroy  the  first  tender  germina- 
tions of  human  culture.   To  arrest  tendencies 
so  degrading,  an  entire  prohibition  of  blood 
for  food  was  indispensable.     Such  a  course 
was  the  more  necessary,  because  delight  in 
eating  the  blood  of  animals  would  easily  lead 
to  disregard  of  human  blood ;  and  thus  the 
life  of  man  would  have  been  stripped  of  its 
best  security,  at  a  time  when  its  preservation 
was  of  the  utmost  importance.     This  view 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact,  tliat  the 
same  occasion  which  led  to  this  prohibition 
prompted  those  very  emphatic  words  in  which 
human  life  is  guarded  by  all  the  authority  of     . 
heaven,  and  all  the  sanction  of  a  fearful  re- 
tribution (Gen.  ix.  d,  6).     In  Eastern  coun- 
tries, men  partake  only  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  respect  for  human  life  which  prevails 
here  in  the  present  day ;  and  the  profusion 
with  which  blood  was  shed  by  the  Israelites, 
on  their  invading  Canaan,  shows  tliat  no 
precaution   was   superfluous    which    would 
tend  to  make  tliem  less  disregardfiil  of  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-men.     The  experience 
of  the  last  century  goes  also  to  prove,  tliat 
respect  for  human  life  is  spread  abroad  only 
by  slow  degrees,  nnder  the  growing  and  pre- 
dominating influence  of  a  truly  Christian 
civilisation.     Even  yet,  capital  punishments, 
though   diminished   in   number,   have    not 
come  to  an  end.    An  influence,  then,  was 
not  to  be  disregarded,  which  invested  the 
life-blood  of  man  and  beast  with  a  religious 
sanctity ;  and  we  may  even  yet  take  a  lesson 
from  the  great  Noachian  precept : — *Wlioso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  him  shall  his  blood 
be  shed'  (Gen.  ix.  6).     But  while  these  re- 
marks tend  to  assign  the  origin,  and  justify 
the  existence,  of  the  prohibition  in  question ; 
tliey  also  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
whole  cluster  of  ideas  connected  therewith, 
being  fitted  only  for  a  rudimental  state  of 
society,  has  been  antiquated  and  set  aside 
by  the  spirit  and  workings  of  tlie  nobler  law 
of  Christian  truth  ;  nor  is  it  a  little  strange 
that  any  well-informed  followers  of  Jesus 
should  have  been  found,  at  least  in  modem 
times,  who  considered  themselves  obliged  to 
abstain  from  eating  blood.     Scarcely  less 
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ttnage  is  it  that  some  should  regard  an  an 
eswntial  in  Christianity,  au  idea  which  suited 
oidj  the  childhood  of  the  human  niiud  in 
vhich  it  arose,  and  to  wliich  it  was  peculiar 
—  we  allade  to  those  wortls  which  merely 
express  what  was  a  fact  in  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies, but  which  some  have  misinteqjreted 
into  a  principle  of  the  divine  government  in 
the  gospel:  —  'Without  sheddmg  of  blood 
is  no  remission'  (Ueb.  ix.  *22). 

On  most  occasions  under  the  law,  the  offer- 
ing of  animals  was  accompanied  by  the 
sprinkling  of  their  blood  at  the  altar  and 
the  mercy- seat.  Especially  did  tliis  take 
place  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  as  a 
symbol  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  (  Lev. 
xvi.  ]4 — lU).  Accordingly,  in  tliat  system  of 
allnsion  to  Uie  observances  of  the  law,  wliich 
was  not  only  natural  but  inevitable  in  Jewish 
writers,  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament, 
while  they  find  a  constant  correspuudeuce 
between  the  deatli  of  Christ  and  the  Jewish 
saerifires,  especially  speak  of  his  blood  slied 
for  the  redemption  of  tlie  world,  as  *  tlie 
blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel'  (Ileb.  xii.  21; 
z.  19.    1  Pet.  i.  2). 

BLOOD,  AVENGER  OF.  — It  is  as  a  die 
tale  of  the  heart,  so  a  universal  custom  among 
mankind, for  relatives  to  stand  by  each  other ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  munler  of  a  member 
of  tlie  family,  for  tlie  next  of  kin  to  avenge 
his  death.  This  avenging  has,  of  course, 
varied  with  times  and  manners.  At  present, 
^peal,  in  civilised  coiuitrics,  is  made  to  the 
law ;  in  only  half-civilised  states  of  society, 
as  in  some  districts  of  America,  to  such  re- 
sources as  the  avenger  may  possess  in  him- 
self,  or  may  be  able  to  call  into  action  on  tlie 
part  of  other  individuals.  Among  the  In- 
dians of  that  continent,  vengeance  for  the 
death,  at  least,  of  a  chief,  was  accounted  the 
first  and  most  urgent  duty  of  the  whole  tribe. 
And  still,  in  eastern  parts  of  the  European 
continent,  the  obligation  of  enforcing  the  ter- 
rible law  of  *  an  eye  for  an  eye,'  lies  with,  and 
is  honoured  by,  the  relatives  of  a  sufferer,  in 
a  degree  varying  directly  with  the  nearness 
of  blood.  This  custom,  which  has,  even  in 
modem  times,  led  to  frightful  devastations  of 
human  life,  existed  in  tlie  earliest  periods 
of  Hebrew  history ;  and  was  found  by  Moses 
as  a  part  of  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  dealy  in  forming  a  herd  of  slaves  into  a 
civilised  nation  (Gen.  xxvii.  45.  2  Sam.  xiv. 
4,  sey.).  What  could  he  do  ?  An  entire  pro- 
hibition of  tlie  custom,  had  such  an  idea 
occurred  to  him,  would  have  been  nugatory. 
The  great  features  in  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  changed  by  a  few  words  of 
command.  It  was  more  wise  to  adopt  tlie 
custom  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  bounds  to  its 
observance,  and  put  an  end  to  its  worsit 
abuses.  This  was  the  course  tliat  Moses 
took.  A  clear  case  of  murder  he  left  to  be 
dealt  with   by  the   blood* avenger,  through 


the  interposition  of  the  proper  autliorities. 
Those  who  cumin itti'd  manslaughter  had  a 
refuge  provided  for  them,  into  which  lliey 
might  flee  and  Hud  protection.  But  there 
would  not  fail  to  be  coses  in  which  doubts 
existed,  whetlier  the  death  was  manslaughter 
or  murder.  He,  tlierefore,  who  had  killed  a 
fellow-creature,  had  the  privilege  of  on  appeal 
to  a  legal  tribunal ;  in  the  cities  of  refuge, 
he  found  at  once  an  asylum,  and  a  properly 
constituted  court  of  inquiry.  If  the  deatli 
proved  to  have  been  accidental,  safety  was 
guaranteed  to  tbe  mim-slayer  in  his  city  of 
refuge,  till  the  death  of  the  high  priest  — 
a  limitation  which  seems  to  have  been  im- 
posed because  tlie  entrance  of  a  new  high 
priest  on  his  office  may  have  brought  witli  it 
a  general  amnesty.  The  legal  directions 
regarding  tliis  matter  may  be  foimd  in  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture :  —  Numb. 
XXXV.  0,  »e<f.    Deut.  xix.  1,  seq. 

BOANEKGES.  —  A  descriptive  Ude,  given 
by  our  Saviour  to  tlie  apostles,  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  and  John  tlic  bmther  of  James. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mark  only*(iii.  17), 
who  has  supplied  an  interi)rctation  of  tlie 
tenn,  namely,  '  sons  of  thunder.*  The  wonl 
appears  to  be  of  Aramaic  origin,  affected  in 
its  form  by  the  tliick  pronunciation  of  the 
dialect  of  Galilee.  The  reason  why  tlie  name 
(tliuudcrers,  or  lovers  of  thunder)  was  given 
to  James  and  John,  does  not  appear  from 
any  express  statement ;  and  the  learned  have 
been  divided  in  opinion  on  tlie  subject 
Some  have  tliought  the  epitliet  was  intended 
to  denote  fer>'our  of  soul ;  others,  clo<jueiice 
of  tongue :  but  neither  of  these  qualities  cor- 
responds, in  any  special  degree,  widi  what  is 
known  of  tlic  characters  of  these  apostles; 
and  the  term,  if  it  denote  either  of  tliesc 
qualities,  would  have  l>een  more  suitable  to 
Peter  and  PauL  A  more  x>robablc  opinion 
is,  that  the  epithet  had  reference  to  the  re- 
quest preferred  by  James  and  Jolm,  that  our 
Lord  would  call  down  lire  (lightning)  from 
heaven  on  the  inhosi)itable  Samaritan  village 
(Luke  ix.  54),  a  part  of  Christ's  rebuke,  on 
which  occosion  this  tenn  may  have  been. 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  the  event  hero 
spoken  of,  happened  at  a  later  period  than 
that  to  which  the  passage  in  Mark  refers, 
suicc  it  is  rather  with  tlie  record  than  the 
facts  tliat  we  have  to  do.  It  is  confirmatory 
of  the  view  now  suggested,  that  James  and 
John  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  this  ex)ithet 
as  a  name,  after  the  manner  of  Peter.  The 
word  was  intended,  not  us  a  eulogy,  but  a 
rebuke,  in  the  some  way  as  Peter  was  desig- 
nated by  Jesus,  *  Satan  '  and  *  on  offence ' 
(Mutt-  xvi.  ^;i). 

BOAK.  —  The  wild  hoar,  of  a  species  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Indian  hog,  is  a  native 
of  Palestine,  where  it  is  still  found.  The 
origimd  Hebrew  word  tu'curs  in  the  following 
Scriptures:  — Lev.  xi.  7.  Deut.  xiv.  H.  Pe. 
Ixxx.  13.  Prov.  xi.  '4i.  Un.  Ixv.  I ;  Ixvi.  3,  IT  \ 
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in  all  of  which  it  is  rendered  into  Engh'sh 
by  *  swine,'  except  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  13,  where  ob- 
viously the  wild  boar  is  intended.  In  this 
passage  it  makes  part  of  a  forcible,  if  not 
quite  correct,  allegory  —  Israel  being  com- 
pared to  a  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt:  — *  The 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it.'  It  ap- 
pears to  be  not  imusual  in  the  East  for  boars 
to  rush  into  vineyards  and  other  planta- 
tions,  where,  by  eating,  trampling,  and  par- 
ticularly by  turning  up  and  tearing  with  dieir 
snouts  and  tusks,  they  commit  very  great 
devastation.  On  this  account  it  was  cas- 
tomary  in  Greece  to  sacrifice  a  hog  to  Ceres 
when  harvest  began,  and  another  to  Bacchus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  vintage. 

The  swine  was  forbidden  for  food  to  the 
Hebrews  —  *  Though  he  divide  the  hoof  and 
be  cloven- footed,  yet  he  cheweth  tlie  cud :  he 
is  unclean  to  you  *  (Lev.  xi.  7).  The  reason 
assigned  by  Michuelis  for  this  prohibition 
is,  that  swine's  flesh  has  a  tendency  to  fos- 
ter cutaneous  diseases,  to  which  tlie  Israel- 
ites were  specially  liable  ;  the  leprosy  being 
endemic  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  while  it  actually  afflicted  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  when  tliey  left  Egypt.  Hence 
we  may  sec  why  the  avoidance  of  swine's 
flesh  prevailed  with  their  neighbours,  namely, 
the  PhcBniciaus,the  Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians. 
Such  avoidance  was  a  practical  regulation, 
designed  for  the  preservation  of  the  health, 
against  a  widely-spread  liability  to  diNease. 
Tlie  contempt  in  which  swine  were  held  in 
Egypt  is  illustrated  by  a  monumental  pic- 
ture representing  a  wicked  soul,  after  having 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  judgment 
and  found  wanting,  as  returning  to  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  earth,  in  the  body  and 
shape  of  a  hog. 

BOATS  of  different  sorts  were  used  on  the 
river  Nile.  One  kind  was  made  of  rushes, 
pitched  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside, 
as  described  in  the  article  Bulrush.  An- 
other description  were  boats  of  burden,  built 
by  w^hat  we  should  term  ship-carpenters. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  built  of  a  tliom 
wood,  very  similar  to  the  lotus  of  Cyrcne. 
Of  this  tree  the  builders  cut  planks,  which 
were  bound  within  by  bands  of  papyrus,  and 
without  by  a  series  of  girths.  A  rudder  was 
put  through  the  keel ;  a  mast  of  thorn- wood 
was  set  up,  which  had  sails  of  the  rind  of 
the  papyrus.  These  boats  were  carried  up 
the  stream  either  by  a  tow-line  or  by  the 
wind.  In  descending  the  river,  the  course 
of  tlie  boat  was  directed  and  made  steady  by 
a  hurdle  floating  at  the  head,  and  a  stone 
dragging  at  the  stem.  Some  of  these  boats 
were  capable  of  carrying  a  very  great  amount 
of  goods.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  account 
given  by  the  Greek  historian,  Herodotus  (ii. 
00),  which  may  be  considered  as  in  tlie  main 
corrccUy  representing  the  larj^c  boats  or 
lighters,  which  were  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  goods,  and,  with  the  needful  modifi- 


cations,  the  pleasure  boats,  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  but  one 
mention  of  a  boat,  namely  in  2  Sam.  xix.  18, 
where  it  is  said,  *  There  went  over  (Jordan) 
a  ferry-boat  to  carry  over  the  king's  house- 
hold : '  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  un- 
suitably rendered  by  *  ferry-boat.*  This  boat 
was  a  sort  of  skiff.  The  term  boat  is  also 
made  use  of  in  the  New  Testament,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  means  of  passing  over  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  (John  vi.  22).  Two  kinds  of 
vessels  —  a  smaller,  boat,  and  a  larger,  ship 
—  appear  to  have  been  in  use  on  this  lovely 
sheet  of  water.  The  ships,  however,  were 
only  a  larger  kind  of  boats. 


AKCIEKT  EQTPTIAK  BOAT.      '»'«'*««»^- 


MODERN  BOAT  ON  THE  NILE.    J^***"***- 


BOAZ  (H.  8trenglh)y*tL  mighty  man  of 
wealth,'  aBethlehemite,  of  the  tribe  of  Judab, 
son  of  Salmo  and  Kahab.  He  married  Kuth, 
and  so  became  a  progenitor  of  David.  He 
was  also  brother  of  Elimelech,  whose  son 
Mahlon  was  Ruth's  first  husband.  Elime- 
lech and  Mahlon  dying,  left  the  family  with 
a  small  property.  This  being  insiifllcient, 
Ruth,  claiming  the  right  which  Moses  had 
benignantly  reserved  to  the  poor  ( Lev.  xix.  0), 
went  to  glean  in  the  field  of  her  relative  Boas, 
by  whom  she  was  kindly  treated.  Encou- 
raged by  this,  Naomi,  her  mother- in-law, 
requested  Ruth  to  avail  herself  of  that  pro- 
vision in  the  Mosaic  law  by  which  the  bro- 
ther (Gen.  xxxviii.  8.  Deut.  xxv.  5),  or,  as 
interpreted  in  the  book  of  Ruth  (iiL  12),  the 
nearest  kinsman,  of  the  deceased  husband 
was  to  marry  the  widow,  in  case  there  was 
no  ofi'spriug.  Ruth  accordingly  made  the 
claim,  which   Boaz  was  well    disposed  to 
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allow;   but  the  nuuriage  would  not  have 
been  legal,  for  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman 
Ihan  himaelL    The  latter,  however,  on  an 
q>peal  being  made  to  him,  renounced  his 
h^ts ;  on  which,  Boaz  bought  Naomi's  pro- 
perty, and  took  Bath  in  marriage ;  thus  re- 
deeming the  decayed  family  of  his  deceased 
brother,  and  rewarding  the  filial  piety  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  female  characters 
recorded  in  history. 

These  events  refer  to  an  unknown  period 
in  die  Age  ot  the  Judges  —  an  age  of  great 
simplici^  of  manners ;  a  feature  whiclt  must 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  intend  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  Boaz,  or 
that  of  Ruth.  If,  to  modem  apprehensions, 
there  should  appear  in  the  book  any  thing  of 
qocistionable  jiropriety,  the  absence  of  apo- 
logy, and  the  unsophisticated  tone  of  the  nar- 
ratire,  may  justify  the  conviction  tliat  nothing 
of  the  kind  existed  in  the  minds  of  either  tlie 
actors  of  the  events,  or  those  who  narrated 
tfaem. 

Amid  the  conRicts  and  conftision  exhibited 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  the  character  of  Boaz, 
in  connection  witli  the  family  of  his  brother, 
Affords  a  very  interesting  view  of  tranquil 
life ;  and  may  serve  to  assure  us,  that,  even 
in   disturbed   social  periods,  there  is  true 
peace,  as  well  as  true  happiness,  to  be  found 
in  the  bosom  of  society.     The  picture  before 
us  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
an  example  of  the  npper  as  well  as  of  the 
humbler  class  of  tke  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  conduct  and  bearing  of  Boai  is  that  of 
a  true  gentleman — honourable,  considerate, 
benign,  and  dignified.    We  also  see  that  tlie 
character  did  not  then  require  for  its  sup- 
port  any  affectation  of  superiority.     Tliough 
elevated  by  his  riches,  as  well  as  his  position 
and  persomd  qualities,  Boaz  does  not  hesi- 
tate Co  marry  his  poor  widowed  relative,  who 
had  gleaned  in  his  ample  fields.     There  was 
no  InTidions  distinction  of  ranks  in  his  days ; 
or,  if  so  great  an  evil  existed,  Boaz  had  ele* 
vation  of  mind  sufficient  to    disregard  its 
demands. 

BOILS,  breakmg  forth  with  blains  upon 
man  and  beast  throughout  all  the  laud, 
farmed  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix.  8,  fef.).  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise natore  of  this  disorder,  can,  at  tliis 
distance  of  time,  be  attended  witli  only  in- 
considerable results,  the  more  so  because 
the  infliction  was  miraculously  superinduced. 
If  the  boils  and  blains  are  to  be  found  in 
some  disease  natural  to  Egypt,  some  natural 
representative  ought  surely  to  be  found  of 
their  inunediate  cause,  namely,  ashes  of  the 
fomace  sprinkled  towards  heaven.  Befer- 
ence  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  *  tlie  botch 
of  Egypt,'  the  elephantiasis  (Dcut.  xxviii. 
27),  as  essentially  the  same  with  these  boils 
and  blains.  But  the  botch  was  mo8t  clearly 
an  ordinary  disease,  so  well  known  as  to  be 
popularly  spoken  of  as '  the  botch  of  Egypt/ 


Where,  then,  would  have  been  the  sign  and 
the  message  to  Pharaoh,  if  his  subjects  had 
been  smitten  by  an  ordinary  and  well-known 
disorder  ?  The  very  purpose  for  which  these 
boDs  and  blains  were  inflicted,  required 
tliem  to  be  something  altogether  extraor- 
dinary. The  Hebrew  word  rendered  boil 
comes  from  a  root  tliat  signifies  to  harden, 
thence  to  inflame ;  as  a  noun,  injlammation. 
This  inflammation  broke  out  in  pustules 
and  ulcers ;  for  this  is  the  signification  of 
the  Hebrew  term  translated  hla'msy  from  a 
root  that  means  to  huhhk  or  hoU  forth, 

BOLLED  is  a  word  used  in  Exod.  ix.  31 : 
*  For  tlic  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax 
was  boiled.'     The  word  '  boiled  *  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Hebrew  tenn  which  denotes 
that  the  flax  was  forming  its  seed  pods.     In 
agreement  with  which,  *  to  boll '  means  to 
rise  out  in  a  roundform,  to  swell  out.      Hence 
Holland,  in  his  liivy,  uses  the  wonl  as  equi- 
valent to  cup  : — *  A  little  boll  or  cup,  to  sa- 
crifice unto  the  gods  withal.'     In  Eg}T)t,  to 
which  the  passage  in  Exodus  refers,  flax  is 
sown  ill  the  autumn,  and  gathered  in  March; 
a  fact  that  shows  the  accordance  of  the  words 
with  the  time  of  the  year,  as  known  from 
otlier  parts  of  the  history  of  the  redemption 
of  tlie  Israelites  from  tlie  hands  of  Pharaoh. 
BONDAGE  (T.  state  of  being  in  bonds)  is 
a  term  representing  a  condition  of  human 
beings  deprived  of  personal  freedom.     The 
idea  conveyed  by  the  original  comprises  the 
import  of  three  Hebrew  words; — I.  Kahvash, 
which    signifies    to    subdue   or   enslave:  — 
II.  -4Asar,  which  means  to  bind: — HI.  Gah' 
vadf  which  has  the  import  of  to  senv.     The 
first  denotes  the  way  in  which  slaves  were 
made ;  the  second,  the  menjis  token  to  secure 
captives,  and  the  relation  in  which  tliey  wore 
held;  die  third,  the  condition  of  laboiu*  and 
service  to  which   they  were  reduced.      We 
have  here  a  brief  history  of   slavery.     Its 
origin  is  force;    its   immediate  results,  the 
deprivation  of  human  riglits;  its  permanent 
consequences,  toil  and  woe.     Slavi.'ry  owes 
its  existence  to  war,  —  to  tlic  right  of  the 
strongest.     Its  further  histoiy  can  be  only  a 
record  of  injustice  and  sufl\;ring.     We  also 
leoni  that  slavery  existed  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  human  society.      The  reason    is, 
that  in  these,  might  was  too  generally  and 
too  long  the  sole  right.     The  history  of  the 
words  by  wliich  slavery  is  denoted,  is  its  con- 
demnation. The  force  of  this  history  escapes 
from  notice  in  our  Latui  terms,  slave  and 
slavery;  and  wo  could  tlicrefore  wish  tliat  tlie 
Saxon    equivalents,  *  bondage,'  *  bondmen,' 
'bondwomen'  —  which  have  in  themselves 
meaning  to  every  one  who  knows  as  well  as 
speuks  English,  should  come  into  general 
use,  to  describe  the  unhapiw  stAte  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  tlie 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  gospel,  mjTiads  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  still  forcibly  held. 
The  Hebrew  terms   denoting  •  slave '  and 
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'  slavery '  are  generally  Englished  by '  senraoi' 

and  *■  service/  which  at  the  present  day  dis- 
guise tlie  proper  import  of  the  Scriptural 
history.  '  Servant '  is  indeed  derived  from 
the  Latin  servus,  which  signifies  a  slave. 
But  *  servant '  has  long  been  used  to  denote 
a  free  labourer.  Service,  however,  among  the 
Hebrews  was  in  part  bondage  or  slavery. 

Hebrew  servants  were  bondmen  and  bond 
maids,  generally  of  foreign  extraction,  who 
so  far  constituted  a  part  of  the  family  as  to 
be  subjected  to  the  distinctive  right  of  Israel- 
ites, namely,  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  23, 27 ). 
They  were  obtained  either  by  war,  the  prison- 
ers whose  lives  were  spared  being  reduced 
into  slavery  (Numb.  xxxi.  20,  seq.) ;  by  pur- 
chase, then  tenned  *  bought  with  money' 
(Gen.  xvii.  23);  or  tliey  were  children  of 
slaves,  *born  in  his  house'  (Gen.  xvii.  23). 
It  was  not  permitted  to  take  into  bondage, 
nor  to  deliver  up  to  tlieir  masters,  slaves 
that  had  made  tlieir  escai>e,  and  taken 
refuge  witli  the  Israelites  (DeuU  xxiii.  10, 
seq.).  We  find  the  legal  value  of  a  man- 
servant or  maid-servant  set  at  thirty  shekels 
of  silver  (Exod.  xxi.  32),  which  was,  in  the 
ciise  of  the  mole,  twenty  shekels  lower  than 
the  estimation  of  a  freeman  (Lev.  xxvii.  3, 
seq.).  A  Hebrew  might  sell  himself  to  a 
fellow  Hebrew  (Deut  xv.  12),  not,  however, 
as  a  bund,  but  as  a  hired  servant  (Lev.  xxv. 
30) ;  and  he,  with  his  children,  obtained  his 
liberty  unconditionally  at  tlie  end  of  six  years 
at  the  furthest,  or  at  tlie  jubilee  next  ensuing 
after  his  service  began  (Lev.  xxv.  40.  Deut. 
xxi.  2,  st'^.);  and  he  might  be  redeemed  at 
an  early  day,  by  either  himself  or  a  relative 
(Lev.  xxv.  48,  49).  Thieves,  unable,  when 
detected,  to  make  compensation,  were  sold, 
but  only  to  Israelites,  and  subject  to  the 
laws  regarding  emancipation.  The  permis- 
sion given  by  the  law,  that  an  impoverished 
Israelite  might  sell  himself,  seems  to  have 
been  abused  by  hard-hearted  creditors,  who 
thus  reduced  their  debtors,  and  even  their 
debtors'  children,  into  bondage  (2  Kings iv.l. 
isa.  1. 1.  Neh.  v.  5 .  Matt  xviii.  25).  The  law 
allowed  a  father  to  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a 
maid-servant,  who  did  not  quit  her  bondage 
at  the  jubilee  year ;  but  if  she  were  not  pleas- 
iug  to  her  master,  she  might  be  redeemed ; 
b'U,  if  betrothed  to  a  son,  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  daughter.  She  could  not  be  sold  to  a 
fari'igner ;  and  if  her  master  took  another 
wife,  she  was  to  retain  her  food,  her  raiment, 
and  her  duty  of  marriage,  undiminished. 
Faihire  in  these  three  things  set  her  free 
witliont  money  (Exod.  xxi.  7 — II).  The  law 
endeavoured  to  estabhsh  fixed  and  benign 
relations  between  bond  people  and  their 
masters ;  ensuring  to  tlie  fonner  many  fa- 
vours, and  forbidding,  in  the  case  of  Hebrews, 
perpetual  slavery.  Among  tlie  mitigations  of 
tlieir  lot  which  Moses  guaranteed  to  slaves, 
was — I.  Kntirc  rest  from  labour  every  seventh 
day  ( Kxod.  xx.lO).  II.  Immunity  from  deadly 


or  cruel  pimishment  (Exod.  zxL  20,  26):  if 
a  servant  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth  frt^m  a  blow 
given  by  his  master,  he  was  at  once  set  fr«e. 
III.  Slaves  were  to  join  the  family  in  their 
rejoicings  on  religions  festive  occasions 
(Deut.xii.l2, 18;  xvLIl,  14).  IV.  Freedom 
at  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  the  bondman  was 
not  to  go  away  empty : —  *  Thou  shalt  furnish 
hiin  liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy 
floor,  and  out  of  thy  winepress ;'  the  reason 
assigned  is  forcible:  — *  Thou  shalt  remem- 
ber that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  tliy  God  redeemed  thee' 
(Deut,  XV.  13,  seq.:  comp.  Exod.  xxi.  2 — 4). 
V.  A  servant  might  not  wish  to  leave  his 
master's  house:  having  been  treated  well,  he 
had  become  one  of  the  family.  If  therefore 
he  *■  shall  plainly  say,  1  love  my  master,  my 
wife,  my  children,  1  will  not  go  out  free, — 
tlien  shall  his  master  bring  him  unto  tlie 
judges,  aiul  (on  their  ascertaining  tlie  alleged 
facts)  shall  bring  hiin  to  the  door-post,  and 
bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he 
shall  serve  him  for  ever'  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  6). 
Perforated  ears  was  a  general  token  of  slavery 
among  ancient  nations.  YI.  A  Hebrew  bond- 
man was  allowed  to  gain  and  hold  property, 
witli  which  he  might  purchase  his  freedom 
(Lev.  xxv.  40) :  all  which  facts  go  to  prove 
Uiat  the  lot  of  Hebrew  slaves  was  less  in- 
tolerable tlian  the  lot  of  slaves  has  generally 
been.  If  a  master  had  no  sous,  a  Hebrew 
slave  might  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
(1  Clirou.  ii.  35).  More  common  was  it  for 
masters  or  tlieir  sons  to  take  their  slaves 
for  concubines,  who  therefore  acquired 
higher  domestic  rights  (Gen.  xxx.  3.  Exod. 
xxi.  0).  It  was  not  unusual,  at  least  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  for  a  home-bom  slave  to  rise 
to  the  rank  of  master  over  the  otliers,  and  to 
have,  as  Joseph  had  in  Pharaoh's  palace, 
great  power,  privileges,  and  influence,  as  in 
the  present  day,  the  prime  minister  at  tlie 
Porte  is  only  the  chief  slave  (Gen.  xv.  2 ; 
xxiv.  2).  Slaves  do  not  oppear  to  have  been 
equal  to  perfonn  all  the  services  required,  as 
we  find  traces  of  hired  and  day-servants  who 
were  free  (Lev.  xix.  13.  Deut.  xxiv.  14). — 
The  services  which  slaves  rendered  were  very 
various.  They  ploughed  the  field,  fed  tlie 
cattle,  waited  at  table  (Luke  xvii.  7),  worked 
in  grinding  at  the  mill,  waited  on  tlieir  mas- 
ter witli  his  sandals,  stood  us  porters  at  the 
doors,  or  executed  commissions  abroad. — 
Jews  were  sold  into  slavery  by  foreign  con- 
querors :  Josephus  states  that,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  nut 
fewer  than  07,0(K)  Israelites  fell  into  bondage. 
The  Jewish  community  in  Rome  consisted 
for  the  most  x>art  of  emancipated  slaves. 

This  entire  system  of  law  and  custom  re- 
lating to  slaves  has  passed  for  ever  away, 
witb  the  polity  and  the  institutions  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  and  is  to  be  regarded  in  no 
otlier  light  than  as  one  \oi  tliose*  preparatory 
arrangeiueuU  which  arc  permitted  in  the  ear- 
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Ikr  Mi^M  id  hamui  eduoation,  id  onlct  to 
■ToiJ  nunc  cijla,  aiul  aiil  fiurward  llic  ikcImi 
^jotChiiiUui truth.  Norcui  uijargumtial 
in  fuour  of  (Uierj  be  iteducird  from  iu 
Iwing  pniMiocd  tiaong  the  Hi 


lEufsi 


and  K  i^Mam  of  ciTil  utd  religious 

limUi  limilu  to  ibeirs;— a  HujipoHeii  uiue 

■hich  ean  now  no  longer  be  rekliaed. 

Tke  Chriitiaii  religion,  with  a  becoming 
diaregard  of  men  Bctoil  exiitenpes,  uid 
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hut  been  uioiLcr  nunc  tor  tbe  tune  head 

Mlire  as  iirctiontily  apuken  of;  (lie  Unit  de- 
■ccibing  liie  tap  hj  iu  h1i*ih>,  Ilts  Bccoiid  by 
its  beHuly,  'lljs  licml  atlire  of  ihe  liigli 
priest,  diBIiaguishedbyila  Rplrndour,  wucle- 
acribcil  lij  anuilier  ti!nH,Mil:Hihphrlfi,  wbicli 


in  the  iE 


lodist 


own  great  truths,  did  not  attempt 
orileamy  tLeinatiratioual  uaagea  oi  Bocieiy, 
■hen  it  began  ita  benign  career.  TLe  rela* 
liana,  thcnifare,  of  maatei  uiil  Blate  it  left 
aa  ilfoond  lliem,  so  far  oa  lliej'  consialedia 
DKTB  eilcma]  booda.  But  it  put  (arth,  and 
carried  into  tbs  heart  of  society,  principlen 
which  gradually,  but  most  effectually,  audid 
CTCty  abacklei  which  axe  still  at  work,  to 
emancipate  the  b<Hly  as  well  as  the  aoul  of  hu 
man  beings  all  ovar  the  world,  aud  xliich  will, 
in  dieir  cgmplcte  and  final  opetation,  destroy 
the  two  great  cIbbks  into  wUicb  maukind  was 
BDcieotly dinded  —  'bond  and  free'  (Col.iii. 
3),  and  make  sll  'one  in  Christ  Jesus'.  (Oai. 
iii.W).  Happy  period!  — «hcn  all  the  auti- 
aorial,  anli-humaD,  anti-elm  siisu,  oiid  hate- 
ful distinctions  thai  now  prevail  will  liave 
innenibly  come  to  an  end. 

BONNETS  were  a  head-dress  worn  by  the 
Hebrew  priesta.  These  are  designated  by 
iwDwotds:— I.lftjr&i^tA(Exod.ixTiii.40), 
which  ia  coimected,in  origin  aud  signifleslion, 
with  ooi  word  gibbou*.  II  denotes  a  curced 
titmtioit :  hence  a  hill.     Tliis   bonnet   or 


U.  Ptkr,  which  comes  from  a  root 
to  ifUiK,  to  bt  spfflKJiiJ :  and  henet 
any  thing  beanlifol :  accordingly,  iii 
10,  the  noim  is  translated '  omninenl 
a  specie*  of  coronet;  iLoDgb  it  n 


TbeorienliJa  haTC  alwBjBbecn  dielinguished 
for  tlie  beauty,  spleudoiir,  nr  grace  o(  Uieir 
head-dresses.  But  it  is  jirobally  to  Egypt 
that  we  must  look  for  tlie  Huperior  cburacler 
of  ihoKe  which  were  apptiiuted  to  be  worn 
by  Aaron  aud  his  sons.  In  Egypt  llie  head- 
dress of  the  king,  on  elate  occasinni,  was 
llie  cmwii  of  tlic  upper  or  of  tlie  lower 
country  ;  or  the  I'shrHl,  Iho  union  of  the  two. 
The  monarch  wore  his  crown  during  [he  beat 
of  tlie  bstile.  In  rcllfjious  ceremonies  he 
put  on  a  striped  hend.ilrcss,  orvbably  of 
linen,  which  ilc<«       ■    ■    •       - 


',  bouud  witli  riband. 
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sions  he  wore  a  short  wig,  on  which  a  hand 
was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the 
emblem  of  roytdty.  Wigs  were  by  no  means 
uncommon,  die  upper  portion  of  which  was 


often  made  with  curled  and  not  with  plaited 
hair ;  this  last  being  confined  to  the  sidea  and 
lower  part,  as  is  the  case  in  the  wigrs  pre- 
served in  the  British  and  Berlin  Museums. 


I.  An  EpDTt'-'in  close  Cap.      2— B.  EgyptLin  Wigs.       6.  The  Psbent,  or  Crown  of  Upper  an<I 
Lower  Egypt,  or  8  and  9  united.    7.  Head-dress  of  a  Trince.    8.  Crown  of  Lower  Egypt. 
9.  Crown  of  Upper  Egypt. 


BOOKS.  —  The  subject  of  books  among 
the  Hebrews  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated, 
until  we  have  spoken  on  that  of  writing; 
and,  as  the  age  when  writing  wa»  known 
must  materially  influence  the  opinions  we 
entertain  respecting  the  age  of  the  earliest 
Biblical  compositions,  we  think  it  better  to 
introduce  the  whole  matter  here,  tlian  either 
to  postpone  it  to  the  article  Writing,  or  to 
speak  of  books  before  we  have  spoken  of  the 
art  which  led  to  their  formation. 

The  origin  of  writing  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  Egypt ;  tlie  early  culture  of  which  coun- 
try, and  its  possession,  in  tlie  papyrus,  of 
suitable  materials  for  writing,  gave  its  in- 
hahitiuits  means  and  facilities  for  inventing 
the  art;  which  the  priestly  caste  needing  for 
their  own  religious  purposes,  carried  far  on- 
ward to  perfection.  Writing  was  at  first  a 
scries  of  pictures  roughly  drawn.  He  who 
wauted  to  speak  of  a  man  ploughing  a  piece 
of  land  with  an  ox,  sketched  the  outline  of 
a  man  holding  a  plough,  drawn  over  the 
earth  by  an  ox.  This  was  a  long  and  te- 
dious process ;  yet  does  it  appear,  by  the 
paintings  that  are  still  seen  in  the  temples 
and  tombs,  in  which  there  is  depicted  the 
whole  routine  of  Egyptian  life,  to  have  long 
remained  in  use,  and  been  nmch  practised. 
What  indeed  at  the  present  day  is  a  picture 
— a  landscape,  for  instance,  or  a  sea-fight — 
but  a  species  of  picture-writing?  Signs,  in 
writing,  were  originally  not  arbitrary :  they 
depended  on  resemblance.  Soon,  however, 
all  the  parts  which  were  not  essential  were 
left  out  of  the  rough  picture,  for  the  sake  of 
ease  and  rapidity.  Abbreviation  and  cur- 
tailmentf  \¥hich  have  ever  wrought  power- 


fully in  effecting  changes  in  language,  began 
their  operation  at  the  very  first.  But  llie 
question,  what  parts  are  essential  and  what 
are  not,  is  one,  tlie  settlement  of  which  de- 
pends no  little  on  the  Imagination,  and  on 
the  actual  point  of  view.  Hence  it  would 
be  regarded  differently  by  different  indivi- 
duals. In  process  of  time,  so  many  parts 
would  be  omitted,  that  the  original  resem- 
blance was  nearly  or  quite  lost ;  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  seen,  unless  by  those  whose 
experience  enabled  their  fancy  to  supply  tlie 
missing  elements.  A  house  might  thus  be 
reduced  to  the  merest  skeleton.  Two  up- 
right strokes,  united  by  a  horizontal  line,  y\ 
would  come  to  represent  a  house.  Here 
we  have  the  origin  of  arbitrary  characters. 
The  resemblance  has  vanished  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  and  left  a  sigrn  whose 
import  depends  solely  on  conventional 
usage. 

Before  tliis  change  was  completed,  another 
influence  was  at  work.  In  the  picture  of 
the  sea-fight,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  em- 
blems are  employed.  The  British  flag  is 
seen  at  tlie  stern  of  one  ship,  that  of  tlie 
French  floats  above  another.  The  vessels 
themselves  bear  at  their  heads  images  which 
are  emblematical  of  their  names.  How  does 
a  spectator  know  that  the  one  is  a  British, 
tlie  otlier  a  French,  flag  ?  By  ceitain  signs 
which  have  been  worked  into  their  texture. 
Here,  then,  we  have  another  species  of  pic- 
ture-writing. The  likeness  of  a  thing  denotes 
au  abstract  idea :  the  British  lion,  painted 
on  a  piece  of  cloth,  signifies  the  collected 
people  of  Britain.  Hence  symbolical  writ- 
ing, or  writing  by  signs,  recognised  as  the 
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symbol!  of  ideas.  Traces  of  this  also  remaio 
unoag  OS.  Chains  denote  slavery ;  a  sword, 
warfare ;  a  pair  of  exactly-balanced  scales, 
justice.  Symbols  entered  yery  largely  into 
the  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Let  it,  howerer,  be  supposed  that  these 
two  kinds  of  writing  are  in  existence,  and 
we  shall  see  that  they  would  easily  lead  to  a 
third  species.  In  the  picture  of  the  battle, 
we  have  in  onion  the  figurative  and  the 
symbolical  method.  The  ships  speak  for 
themselves  —  the  figure  or  image  describes 
the  thing.  But  to  what  country  do  they 
belong?  That  is  told  by  the  flags.  And 
what  are  they  engaged  in  ?  That  is  signified 
by  the  fire,  smoke,  and  ruin,  which  prevail. 
Supposing,  however,  that  mankind  liad  not 
proceeded  to  tliat  wonderful  discovery  —  the 
(i:ie  uf  arbitrary  signs  to  represent  sounds, 
iii  there  any  way  in  wliieh  we  could  write 
duwu  an  account  of  this  engagement  ?  We 
will  indicate  a  way,  giving  an  exaiuple  in  tlie 
word  ship.  Here  we  have  four  letters  and 
thrre  sounds,  »A,  f,  p :  how  can  they  be  repre- 
seuted  by  image  or  picture  writing  ?  Find 
four  objects,  the  first  sound  in  the  vocal 
name  oi  which  begins  witli  these  letters  re- 
spectively —  ship  will  do  for  tlie  first,  on  eye 
for  the  second,  and  a  po$t  for  the  tliird. 
Accordingly  we  draw  these,  and  so  we  write 
ship.  And  if  we  wished  to  add  tlie  term 
Britith,  we  set  tlie  Union  Jack  to  float  over 
them.  This  method  of  writing  has  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  much  implication  and 
feeling  to  be  intermingled  witli  a  narrative. 
It  is  clear  that,  as  the  nomesof  many  objects 
begin  with  the  same  sound,  the  writer  has  a 
choice  among  several  objects,  and  may  give 
a  preference  to  such  as  excite  pleasing  or 
displeasing  associations  in  connection  with 
his  subject.  Thus  the  eye,  before  used,  may 
denote  tlie  constant  watchfulness  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  in  all  seas ;  and  the  post  may  sig- 
nify that,  wherever  he  may  be,  tlic  English 
seaman  will  prove  upright  and  firm. 

Here,  however,  we  have  images  recognised 
as  the  representatives  of  sounds.  An  alpha- 
bet would  now  be  easily  gained.  Instead  of 
a  number  of  objects,  the  first  sound  in  whose 
name  may  represent  a,  let  one  be  cliosen ; 
let  the  rest  be  disused ;  pursue  tliis  course 
aa  far  as  experience  may  show  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  you  form  an  alphabet. 

Such  is  a  rude  sketch  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  process  through  which  lan- 
guage came  into  its  present  state ;  in  which 
arbitrary  signs  —  signs  which  have  no  mean- 
ing in  themselves  —  represent  sounds,  and 
sounds  are  reduced  or  classified  so  as  to  be 
imperfectly  or  otherwise  represented  by  from 
sixteen  to  four  and  twenty  arbitrary  signs, 
denominated  letters. 

This  explanation  has  been  gone  into,  the 
rather  because  it  enables  us  to  show  a  con- 
nection between  the  Egyptian  and  the  He- 


brew writing;  and  thus,  by  referring  the 
second  to  the  first,  gives  us  the  means  of 
approximately  ascertaining  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  He- 
brews. For  the  Hebrew  letters  bear,  in 
their  shapes,  clear  indications  of  having 
sprung  from  such  a  process  as  that  which 
we  have  described.  In  order  to  make  the 
comparison,  the  student  must  not  have  re- 
course to  tlie  square  letters  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Bibles,  bht  go  back  to  tlie  ancient 
Samaritan  and  PhoBnician  alphabet,  whence 
all  the  alphabets  in  use  among  Westexn 
nations  have  been  derived.  The  ancient 
letter  L  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  initial 
letter  of  one  of  their  names  for  lion,  Ijobi ; 
and  in  shape  it  is  a  sort  of  abbreviation  of 
the  figure  of  a  recumbent  lion.  B,  which 
is  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  for  house, 
is  of  a  shape  which  does  not  ill  represent 
an  oriental  house,  especially  a  tent.  O,  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  is 
not  unlike  the  neck  of  a  camel.  A,  which 
is  the  first  letter  in  tlie  word  a/c/>A  (the  name 
for  tlie  tirst  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet), 
signifying  ox,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  that  animal. 

But  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  language  out  of  which  the  alphabet 
was  evolved,  was  a  comparatively  late  one  : 
many  changes,   and  therefore  many  years, 
if  not  centuries,  had  passed,  ere  the  Egj-p- 
tians  had  come  to  this  step  in  their  progress. 
When  they  were  at  this  stei»,  however,  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  come  into  connec- 
tion with  tliem.     We  thus  gain  the  point  of 
junction.     And  it  is  obviously  to  be  found 
at  a  time  when  the  Egyptians  had  made  great 
progress  in  civilisation.     Now,  if  we  turn 
to  history,  we  find  that  the  Hebrews  came 
into  connection  with   tlie   Egyptians  in  the 
days  of  Abraliam,  who  found  them  already 
far  arlvanced  in  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
life.     We  accordingly  seem  justified  in  con- 
cluding, that  it  was  during  the  patriarchal 
age  that  the  Hebrews  first  gained  tlie  know- 
ledge and  skill  requisite  for  writing.    Indeed, 
when  we  call  to  mhid  that  Egypt  njjpears,  in 
the  Bible,  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Abrahiun,  as  well 
as  to  Abraliam  himself,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  i>lace  of  refuge  in  wiuit  and 
difliculty ;  and  when  we  reuieniber  generally 
the  connection  tliat  there  was  between  tlie 
cultivated  herdsmen  of  Palestine  and  that 
highly  civilised  land,  it   seems   impossible 
to  understtmd  how  the  Hebrews    in    these 
times  could  have  remained  ignorant  of  writ- 
ing, if,  as  is  beyond  a  doubt,  writing  tlien 
existed  and  was  practised  in  Egypt.     The 
argument  which   is  hence  derived,  to  show 
that  Mobcs  was  acquainted  with   the  art  of 
writing,  is  one   of  augmented  strength  ;  be- 
cause he  was  brouplit  up  in  the  court  of  the 
reigning  Pharaoh,  under  tlie  immediate  super- 
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yUioD  of  tha  monuch'g  dau^lor,  ud  eoold 

wiin^ely  Imve  failed  to  be  '  leiniecl  Id  all  tlie 
wisdmuofUicEgrptiuiB'  (Acts  vii.  2J) ;  nor, 
according  to  the  aune  •ut^oiiij ,  <li<l  he  Wgiu 
to  lake  Blrps  tor  setting  up  an  inilcp«uileiil 
iiation,  till  Lis  people  bail  dnelt  in  KgypI 
lur  a  period  of  tour  hiinilred  jeara  (Apu 
vii.  0).  Mast  eitiuunliiiary  and  luiaccouiil- 
able,  tlien,  woulil  it  be.  if  Mosel,  and  lbs 
chief  men  usauciHted  with  Lim,  bad  been 
ignnrnnt  of  Ihe  art  of  wrirtog. 


1    the 


supposition,  that,  at  and  prior  to  Ihe  days  of 
Moses,  tlie  Egnitians  were  familiar  with 
tliM  art.  The  importanc*  of  die  fact  ma; 
jnstifj'  some  aildiUonal  e^idenre.  Now  llie 
unauitnoiis  voice  of  an  tiqni  17  asserts  the  exist- 
ence of  books  and  of  writing  among  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  still 
uncertain  stale  of  their  ehronnlog;,  it  may 
ni)l  be  poHsibla  to  even  approitmale  to 
accuracy  in  dales;  but  bo  early  did  Egjpl 
attain  10  bigli  culture,  and  so  far  bark  do 
llie  arts  of  painting,  drawing,  and  writing 
(Uicy  were  all  connected  together  —  the  last 
only  a  development  of  tlie  fomiec),  niii  into 
prinicral  antiquity,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  the  use  of  writing  to  a 
period  prior  to  tlie  days  nf  Moaes.  '  Of  iLe 
earif  eiislencfl  of  royij  and  national  UtraricM 
conlempoiary  wiili,  it  not  prior  to,  the  epoch 

iug  fact.  That  magnificent  min  at  Thebes, 
miscalled  the  Memiumitm,  is  the  palace  of 
Osymandiaa  described  by  Diodonis,  as  aeen 
by'HecalBuii,  in  the  SUlL  Olympiad  (A.C. 
Wi).  Il  then  contained  a  library  at  sacred 
bookB,  over  Oie  gatewny  of  which  was  in- 
acribed  these  wnrds :  —  "  The  Remedy  of  the 
Sont."  This  palace  is  llie  Kamessiuni— 0 
temple -palace  of  llanieaes  111.  —  Sesoslris 
(A.C.  l.MiS);  and  over  the  mouldering  door- 
way, which  once  led  from  the  hall  to  the  Dow- 
ilestroyed  bibliothecal  repository,  Chanipal- 
lion  read  in  hieroglyphics  over  the  heads  of 
Thuthaud  Salk — the  male  and  female  deiliea 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  lelltra  —  the  appropriate 
titles,  ■'  President  of  the  Lilrarg,"  and  "  Lady 
ot  Ltltrrt"'  (Oliddon's  'Ancient  Egjpfl. 
The  door  of  this  library,  at  Ihe  KamesBium, 
was  erected  about  tlie  lime  of  Hoaes.  If  wo 
go  back  two  hundred  years,  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple  of  Luxor,  we  find  an  inscription 
over  Thotli,  which  begins  tbiis;  —  'Dis- 
course of  the  Lord  of  Ihe  Divine  H'riliN^i ; ' 
and  analhcr  over  Safli, '  Safk,  Lady  of  Lrt- 
ten:  We  here  fmrl  Tlioth  recognised  na  die 
inventor  of  lellers  —  a  recagni lion  which  car- 
ries the  one  of  lelters  far  back  into  remote, 
if  not  fabulous,  ages.  Gliddon  does  not 
hesitaie  to  affirm,  Ihal'hicioglyphical  writing 
was  in  constant,  general,  and  popular  iiae 
among  all  classes  and  persons  in  the  valley 
nf  die  Nile.  We  have  indiBputablc  evidences 
that  reading  and  writing  were,  in  anciciil 
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Egypt,  in  days  coeval  with  die  pym 
publicly  known,  and  in  aapopnlar  ns 
onl  reBpect  to  casle,  to  wealth,  or  j 
as  iu  iniiiy  Christian,  and  not  unci 
countries  al  the  present  day.'  Th 
Bomewbat  glowiug  passage;  but  Ci 
has  satisfselurily  aliown,  ihat  the  art 
iug  was  not  unknown  to  ordinaiy  E 
workmen,  so  early  oa  tlie  time  wl 
great  pyramid  was  erccled  (cir.  SOOO 
'I'be  subjoined  fig^ire  will  aid  iu  ahov 
early  origin  of  leltera  and  Imoks  am 
Egyptians.  It  represents  the  god  Im^ 
Esculapius,  sintlying  a  papyrus  man 
which  he  luteordingly  unfolds  as  he 
il.  The  figure  carries  us  hack  to  a  ve 
paiiod,  though  die  bronze  whrnre  it  i 
is  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Imoulb  1 
nated  '  lh€  tliitt  loit  of  Phluh." 


So  enrly  na  Raineaes  III.  —  dial  i 
dia  time  of  Mosea,  —  lliere  was,  as  1 
from  tlie  Bculptuisl  remains  of  I 
highly  honourable  clitss  of  men  wl 
denominaled  Bcribes  or  writers,  & 
functions  which  diey  bail  lo  perform 
which  iudicatea,  that  wriliug  had 
lime  been  tor  a  long  period  in  cxiatei 
in  general  use.  Wo  here  apply  an 
evidence  in  Ihe  figure  of  I'hlahmai 
British  Museum  },  who  bears  amongb 
inacriU'd  on  his  lack,  these  norJs;- 
Cood  Bard  of  tlic  King.'   '  The  Koya 


ofih*  T&blM  of  ill  the  Ooili;'  whence  it 
olitiinii  IhU  poetrj,  writing:,  uiil  religic 
■m  aoociated  togclber;  Che  two  ronn 
Wins  cngigrd  in  Ibe  wnicB  of  tlie  Uiier. 
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I  IhousBinl  Te«rB  before  oia  er».  The  mono- 
,  pulj  of  iLe  papjras  in  Egjpt  so  inrreiLteil 
'  the  price  of  llie  coimnoiiit;,  thai  persona  in 
liumble  life  eoiilil  not  Bfliinj  to  purrbase  il 
for  ordinuy  ptirpoaes ;  few  [locuments,  Ibere- 
fore,  are  met  wiili  writlen  on  papyrus,  eirppt 
funeral  rilnal:!,  llie  sales  of  estales,  aurl  iifH- 
eial  papers,  wLieh  were  ahsnlulely  required; 
■nrl  ao  Talusble  was  ii,  that  Ihey  freipienllr 
obliteraleil  llie  ohl  writing,  and  inseribed 
■nolber  dooiimenl  on  the  eame  sheet.  For 
coiiimon  piirpos 


Drcler  b 


board,  i 


iifuent,  a  enlijier's 
leave  of  absence,  aerouata,  anil  larions  me- 
moranda, were  otlcn  wriltcu  on  ihe  fragments 
of  an  earthenware  »aae.  Somelimea  lesllier 
rolls  were  SHbsliliited  for  pspiri,  and  buried 
in  die  same  manner  with  the  deceased.' 
Seribes  had  boies  in  which  they  kepi  their 
Implements  for  wriiing,  siieh  as  reeds  and 


a  ubleL    Fiffi 


bNo. 


represents  a 


scribe  wriliug  on  a  tablet,  witli  i 
before  him  for  carrying  writing  materials. 
FiRure  No.  3  gives  a  aertbc  writing,  witli  bia 
jnkaund  on  tlie  table  :  one  pen  is  put  be- 
liiud  his  ear.  Biitli  of  these  are  tdteii  from 
paintings  at  Tliebes. 


The  Ull«  of  royal  serib*  was  indeed  ona 
of  Ihe  highest  rank,  and  held  by  priares  of 
the  blood-royal.  The  scribes  were  invested 
with  different  functions,  and  formed  the  se- 
entariea  of  stale  for  the  oSiees  of  the  court, 
and  the  administraUon  of  Ihe  empire.  I'bere 
■re  fonnd,  among  the  remains  of  Eg^-ptian 
tix,  the  royal  scribe  of  the  viands,  that  of  the 
dolbes,  that  of  tl>e  oien,  and  others.  The 
Sgnn  giTCD  ibore  is  of  especial  interest,  as 
it  rapRHnts  Ihe  writer  of  a  pipfrus,  or  book. 
which  eontaina  an  account  of  ■  relebroted 
«MDpatgii,  now  preserved  in  Ihe  British 
HiueaiB.  In  the  (bllowiug  paaaage  from  Wil- 
kinson ('Manners  and  Coitoms  of  ibe  Ancient 
Egyptius,'  voU  iii.  pp.  130 — 1),  Ihe  reader 
wOl  •«•  to  what  an  extent  writing  was  em- 
^yed  at  ■  very  early  date :  — '  Wo  mcul  with 
papyri  of  Ihe  most  remote  Phanuinie  gieriinls, 
and  the  lame  mode  of  writing  on  llietn  is 
■faown  lo  hav*  been  oommon  mora  than  two 


The  Bulgect  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  one, 
lesearchcs  on  which  are  yet  in  progress, 
great  ibongh  the  mass  of  knowledge  is,  lo 
which  (he  learned  iuijiiiries  of  tlie  Iai>l  quar- 
ter of  ■  cenltiry  have  given  birlli.  It  is  a  fact 
wliirh  has  an  imponant  bearing  ou  the  mat- 
ter now  under  consideration,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  these  researches  has  been  to 
show  that  Ihe  Egyptians  possessed  a  litera- 
luie,  mil  were  ici^Quiited.  Vi^  fii«  u\  tA 
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writing,  long  prior  to  the  age  of  Moses.  The 
most  recent  authority  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  tlie  learned  and  accomplished  Chevalier 
fiunsen,  at  present  Ambassador  for  Prussia 
at  the  conrt  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  as 
fonnd  in  his  work  ('  The  Place  of  Kgypt 
in  the  History  of  the  World,"  1845,  toI.  i. 
p.  3:3,  &c.)«  Dividing  the  ancient  history  of 
Egypt  into  three  kingdoms,  —  tlie  modem, 
that  with  which  the  patriarchs  were  acquaint- 
ed ;  the  middle,  that  of  tlie  Ilyksos ;  and 
the  old,  of  which  Menes  was  the  founder, 
and  tlie  commencement  of  which  goes  back 
some  hundred  years  before  tlie  ordinary 
chronological  periods,  —  he  has,  willi  the 
aid  of  the  learned  Egyptian  antiquarian, 
Lepsius,  carried  the  ai*t  of  writing  up  to  an 
antiquity  which  makes  it  nearly  co-eval  witli 
tlie  very  origin  of  civilisation.  Passing  over, 
as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  extravagant  claims 
which  all  nations,  except  the  Hebrews,  have 
made  to  an  extreme  antiquity,  Bunsen  states, 
tliat  Lepsius  has  fonnd  the  image  of  book- 
rolls  on  the  monuments  of  the  twelfdi  dy- 
nasty —  the  last  but  one  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom ;  and  pen  and  ink  on  t}ie  monuments 
of  the  fourth,  that  is,  in  the  hftli  century  of 
the  age  of  Menes,  or  as  soon  as  we  have 
hieroglyphic  remains.  The  monumental 
writing,  however,  can  be  followed  back  for 
above  anotlier  century  on  contemporaneous 
monuments ;  and  this  monumental  writing  is 
of  tlie  same  kind  as  that  of  later  periods. 
Hence  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  tliis 
genuine  Egyptian  writing,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  words  and  images,  is  as  old  at 
least  as  Menes,  whose  age  is  lost  in  the 
dusky  uncertainties  of  a  yet  nnchronological 
period.  Bunsen  also  mentions  and  reviews 
several  very  ancient  Egyptian  books,  and 
gives,  as  the  practical  result  of  his  researches 
regarding  this  literature,  the  following :  — 
'  The  genuine  sacred  books  (of  the  Egyp- 
tians) were  quite  a  different  kind  to  the  fal- 
sifying hermetic  books  of  the  New  Platonists 
among  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  They 
contained  no  history,  but  much  that  was 
historical ;  they  gave  no  chronology,  but  fur- 
nished the  basis  and  touchstone  of  chrono- 
logy. They  are  old  —  tliey  reacli  back  beyond 
tlic  period  of  the  Hyksos,  into  tlie  kingdom 
of  Menes'  (i.  52).  History  itself,  Bunsen 
holds,  did  not  come  into  existence  till  the 
days  of  Moses.  His  words  are  im2K)rtant : 
*  The  holy  books  of  the  Egyptians  did  not 
contain  the  history  of  the  nation,  as  do  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  idea  of 
a  nation  was  wanting  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
still  more  the  idea  of  tlie  people  of  God,  tlie 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  History  was 
bom  in  that  night  when  Moses,  with  the 
law  in  his  heart,  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt;  its  life  sank  when,  under  the 
Judges,  the  national  mind  was  again  lost  in 
the  feelings  of  Arabian  Bedouins  and  shep- 
herd tribes;   it  flourished  once  more  with 


the  great  historical  period  of  Samnel,  David, 
and  Solomon,  who  formed  tlie  Jewish  state. 
After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  more  tamed  to  di- 
Tine  things;  and  thus  history  among  tbe 
Jews  failed  to  reach  its  highest  state  of  cul- 
ture. But,  in  the  same  period,  the  muse  of 
history  found  her  favourite  among  tlie  Greeks, 
and  awakened  in  Herodotus,  the  master  of 
research,  and  the  beginner  of  the  strictly 
historical,  personal,  and  consecutive  repre- 
sentation of  tlie  immediate  past*  (i.  50). 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  in  this  sketch,  to 
add  further  evidence.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  Eg3rpt  possessed  the  art  of  writing  during 
and  long  before  the  days  of  Moses ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
the  Hebrew  leader  shoidd  not  have  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  practice.  We 
think  it  indeed  very  likely  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  ignorant  of  writing  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  tliere  is  evidence  which  favours 
the  idea,  that  Moses,  in  composing  tlie  Bub- 
stance  of  the  Pentateuch,  found  fUready  in 
existence  ancient  documents  forming  piirt  of 
a  now-lost  Shemitic  literature,  from  some 
of  which  he  drew  information,  and  otliers 
he  incorporated  in  his  own  works.  Genesis, 
for  instance,  bears  evidence,  as  in  general 
of  a  very  high  antiquity,  so  of  containing 
writings  still  more  ancient  than  itself.  The 
genealogical  tables  and  family  records  em- 
bmlied  in  the  Pentateuch  coidd  hardly  have 
been  preserved  witliout  some  kind  of  writing. 
Various  individual  passages,  however,  occur 
in  tlic  early  books  of  the  Bible,  which  con- 
cur, in  their  general  tendency,  with  the  pre- 
vious conclusions ;  showing  that  those  who 
composed  and  those  who  received  these 
books  were  of  opinion,  that  writing  was 
co-eval  with  the  fathers  of  their  race;  nor 
do  we  til  ink,  tliat  the  implicating  and  inci- 
dental evidences  which  we  arc  about  to  ad- 
duce can  be  ascribed  to  the  well-known,  and 
in  ancient  times  widely-diffused,  proneness 
to  ascribe  great  and  extraordinary  things  to 
the  founders  of  a  nation. 

In  Gen.  xxxviii.  18  and  25,  mention  is 
made  of  a  signet  which  must  have  had  some 
engraved  characters  on  it,  as  it  was  received 
and  used  as  a  safe  pledge;  and  in  Gen. 
xli.  42,  Pharaoh  gives  Joseph  his  ring  as  a 
token  of  power,  impressions  from  which  were 
to  authenticate  and  verify  transactions.  Mo- 
dem discoveries  in  Egypt  have  brought  many 
rings  and  signets  to  light,  which  served  at 
once  for  use  and  ornament.  Wilkinson  men- 
tions one  which  contains  twenty  pounds' 
worth  of  gold.  On  one  face  was  the  name 
of  a  king  who  lived  about  14<X),  B.C. ;  on 
tlie  other  a  lion,  with  the  legend,  *  Lord  of 
strength,'  referring  to  the  monarch ;  on  one 
side  a  scorpion,  and  on  the  other  a  croco- 
dile. Intaglios  were  very  common.  The 
exploits  of  moiiarchs  and  conquerors  are  cat 
out  in  detail  in  monumental  intaglios.     Such 
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a  protest  is  inthnately  connected  with  wri- 
ting. The  words  wliich  signify  to  tarite  in 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  otber  lang^uages,  de- 
note, in  their  original  import,  to  make  an 
iMtisioH  or  impreuUm  on  some  hard  material, 
to  cat/,  to  engrave ;  tlms  showing  that  writing 
was  at  the  first  a  species  of  intaglio  work, 
a  kind  of  engraving.  Even  the  momitaiu- 
side  itself  was  nsed  as  a  tablet  for  important 
records.  The  same  practice  is  implied  in 
the  following,  Arom  Job  (xix.  23,  24),  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  statements  just  made :  — 

*  Ob  that  now  my  words  were  written, 
Oh  that  tbej  were  inscribed  in  a  book ; 
Thai,  with  an  Iron  style  and  with  lead, 
For  erer  on  a  rock  they  were  engrayen  I  * 

If  the  age  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  Hales 
probably  fixed  2337,  A.C.  were  detinitivfly 
ascertained,  this  single  passage  would  suffice 
to  prove,  that  writing  existed  before  tlie  days 
of  Moses  ;  as,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  does  show 
what  the  nature  of  writing  was  in  early  times. 
Two,  if  not  three,  kinds  of  writing  are  here 
alluded  to  —  on  the  rock,  with  an  iron  stylus 
or  pen;  on  tablets  of  metal,  here  termed 
lead,  perhaps  with   a  similar  instnmieut; 
and  on  some  softer  substance,  such  as  strips 
of  bark,  rolls  of  linen,  or  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals ;  some  colouring  substance  being  used. 
Job  may  have  been  an  Arabian,  a  fact  which 
would  confinn,  h  fortiori,  the  argument  in 
favour  of   the   Hebrews  being   acquainted 
with  writing,  as  the  latter  appear,  in  early 
times,  to  have  been  more  cultivated  than  the 
former.     Hovrever  this  may  be,  we  thus  bring 
writing  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie 
descendants  of  Terah ;  as  indeed  it  was  not 
far  from  them,  when  we  showed  its  existence 
on  die  banks  of  the  Nile.     And  whether  the 
opinion  of  Hales,  before  mentioned,  as  to 
the  age  of  Job,  is  or  is  not  correct,  it  will 
not  be  denied   that  the  poem  has  all  the 
marks  of  great  antiquity.    It  has  been  thought 
to  be  the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible.     Its  evi- 
denee  in  the  ease  is  the  more   important, 
because,  with  a  rather  remarkable  omission 
of  reference  to  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institu- 
tions, it  stands  without  the  cycle  of  the  gene- 
ral literature  of  the  Hebrews,  and  so  may 
bear  an  independent  testimony  to  tlie  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books,  of  which 
it  was  the  parent  Comp.  Jer.  xvii.  I.  I  Kings 
▼L  35.  Ps.  xlv.  1. 

There  are  several  allusions  to  engraving 
and  writing  in  the  Pentateuch  itself,  so 
wrongfat  into  the  texture  of  the  narrative,  as 
to  b«Hr  evidence  of  being  co-eval  with  its 
substance ;  which,  on  its  part,  must,  in  tlie 
main,  have  been  written  at  no  distant  period 
after  the  events  which  it  records.  In  Kxod. 
xxxix.  30,  we  read,  that  on  the  plate  of  pure 
gold  which  was  put  on  the  front  of  tlie  mitre 
worn  by  the  high  priest,  *  they  wrote  a  wri- 
ting, like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  Hvli- 
neuio  Ike  Lord'  (Exod.  xxviii.  36).  This 
passage  is  fall  of  meaning  for  our  purpose. 


We  here  learn,  that,  while  they  were  yet  in 
the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  knew  how  to 
write,  and  that  they  had  writing  of  two  kinds, 
tlie  ordinary  and    tlie   engraved ;    probably 
also  a  third,  the  annular  (signet)  ;  nor  do 
we  think  it  unlikely  that  tlie  latter,  <  engrav- 
ings on  a  signet,'  was  a  species  of  symbolical 
writing,  resembling  that  which  we  have  seen 
prevailed  among  the  £gi)tians,  intercourse 
with  whom  the  Hebrews  had  just  left  at  the 
time  to   which  this  citation  refers   (comp. 
Exod.    xxiv.  12;    xxxi.  18;    xxxii.  15,16; 
xxxiv.  28.    Deut.  v.  22  ;  ix.  10, 11 ).     A  pas- 
sage found  in  Numbers  (v.  23)  pro%es  tliat 
writing  on  some  softer  substance  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Moses.     The  priest  is  there 
directed,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony  used  in 
administering  to  a  woman  the  oath  of  jea- 
lousy, to  write  tbe  curses  in  a  book  ;  which  he 
was  to  blot  out  witli  water ;  which  water  thus 
obtained  he  was  to  cause  the  woman  to  drink. 
Here,  clearly,  we  have  writing  on  some  sub- 
stance whifh  would  receive  ink  or  colouring 
matter,  and  yet  not  be  so  easily  destroyed  as 
paper.     Such  a  substance  is  prepared  skin. 
In  some  cases,  the  skins  may  have  been  cov- 
ered over  with  a  thin  coating  of  wax  —  a  cus- 
tom to  which  reference  seems  to  be  made  in 
Isa.  xxviii.  18.     Numb.  xiii.  22  supplies  us 
with  a  record  which  coidd  scarcely  have  come 
into  existence,  hail  there  not  already  been  writ- 
ten documents  of  some  description :  —  *  Now 
Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoaii  in 
^?7Pt*'       liftd  the  words  been  of  vague  im- 
port, they  might  have  been  referred  to  the 
uncertain  voice  of  tradition;  but  an   exact 
niunber  is  given,  and  a  small  number :  the 
remark,  too,  drops  casually  from  the  writer's 
pen.     Now,  Zoan  (Tanis)   was  a  very  an- 
cient, as  well  as  distiugnislied,  city  of  Lower 
Eg>'Pt,  which  may  be  safely  dated  back  in 
the  days  of  Abraliam.    Consequently  we  seem 
here  to  have  evidence  of  a  written  document 
which  must  have  existed  for  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Moses.     We  also  learn  tliat  the 
writer  of  tlie  book  of  Numbers  had  before 
him,  and  made  use  of,  written  materials  ;  and 
hence  are  justified  in  stating,  that  tlie  precise 
time  when  that  book  came  into  its  present 
shape  is  of  less  consequence,  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  consists  of  docu- 
ments which  go  back  to  the  periods  of  which 
its  records  speak.     The  ancient  name  borne 
by  a  city  which  lay  near  Hebron  (in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah),  namely,  Debir,  is  worthy 
of  special  notice.     Debir,  says  Joshua  (xv. 
15.   Judg.  i.  11),  was  formerly  called  Kir- 
jath  sepher,  that  is,  city   of  writing,  or  wri- 
ting city.     From  the  same  work  (xv.  49)  we 
learn  that  Debir  had  another  and  a  similar 
name,  Kiijath-sannah  —  city  of  instruction. 
Debir,  theu,  was  in  tlie  earliest   times  re- 
nowned as  a  kind  of  university  —  a  place 
where  the  arts  of  writing  and  teaching  were 
so  much  practised  as  to  gain  for  the  town 
these  two  honourable  ap^eWuvoti^.     '^^^w^ 
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Debir  lay  in  the  very  ports  of  Canaan  which 
were  frequented  by  the  patriarchs ;  and  we 
may  thus  sec  the  cause  of  its  early  distinc- 
tion in  learning,  and  a  proof  that  learning 
was  cultivated  by  the  patriarchs.  This  fact 
carries  back  the  period  of  Hebrew  culture  to 
a  very  remote  age,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
stands  in  entire  accordance  with  the  view  of 
the  character,  for  instance,  of  Abraham, 
which  the  general  narrative  of  liis  life  affords. 
The  name  Sephnrvaira,  book-city,  a  place 
which  lay  in  the  south  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
gives  conBrmation  to  tlie  substance  of  these 
remarks  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  Isa.  zxxvi.  10). 
There  are  various  otlier  considerations,  to 
which,  however,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
allude,  which  combine  to  show  that  the  art 
of  writing  existed  at  or  before  the  age  of 
Moses  (cir.  1500,  A.C.).  The  evidence  of 
tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  very  early  dis- 
covery of  writing,  and  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  wonls  of  Humboldt,  who  declares 
*  several  kinds  of  alphabetical  writing  were 
In  existence  in  Asia  in  the  earliest  times.' 
Pliny's  worils,  if  they  contain  an  exaggera- 
tion, are  to  the  same  effect :  —  *  Apparet 
^terniis  literarum  usus '  —  *  The  use  of  let- 
ters appears  to  be  eternal.*  The  most 
useful  arts  must  have  come  into  existence 
in  primeval  times.  Use  is  a  relative  term, 
the  force  of  which  must,  for  our  purpose,  be 
determined  by  features  in  the  character  of 
ancient  nations.  Among  all  nations,  parti- 
cularly the  oriental,  there  is  a  strong  dispo- 
sition for  constructing  and  handing  down 
genealogical  tables  and  family  registers.  Yet 
ttiis  practice  would  be  hanlly  possible  in  the 
absence  of  an  alphabet  The  Chaldsans 
were,  at  an  early  period,  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  astronomical  calculations.  How 
could  these  be  carried  on  without  the  use 
of  writing  ?  The  Phoenicians,  in  primeval 
periods,  conducted  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce. Hence  they  must  have  possessed 
both  the  abilit}'  and  an  inducement  to  invent 
or  adopt  the  art  of  writing.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  a 
widely-spreatl  system  of  barter,  to  transport 
into  different  regions  a  great  variety  and 
amount  of  goods,  as  we  know  the  Phcenicians 
did,  to  commission  and  conduct  agencies, 
or  somediing  equivalent  to  agencies,  to  bring 
home  and  distribute  to  many  owners  the 
proceeds  of  the  exchanged  articles,  without 
some  written  record,  in  dependence  merely 
on  the  memory,  or  some  rude  inartificial 
signs.  Their  commerce  seems  almost  ne- 
cessarily to  imply  the  practice  of  writing. 
The  implication  finds  support  in  traditionary 
history.  From  the  Phoenicians  letters  passed 
into  Greece.  This  fact  depends  on  surer 
evidence  tlian  any  mere  verbal  record ;  for 
Uie  Greek  letters  are  essentially  the  same 
with  the  ancient  Phoenician,  in  form  and  in 
name.  *  That  the  Greeks,'  says  Professor 
Bockb,  'received  tiieir  alphabetical  writing 


firom  the  Phoenicians,  is  an  undeniable  fact' 
To  the  same  effect  is  tlie  following  important 
passage  from  Gesenius  (found  in  an  appen- 
dix to  the  last  edition  of  his  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, published  a  short  time  before  his  death), 
a  most  competent  autliority,  the  tendency  of 
whose  theological  views  adds  force  to  his 
testimony:  —  *In  order  to  understand  the 
names  and  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet, the  parent  of  all  the  alphabets  of  West- 
em  Asia  and  Europe.  In  this  the  forms 
of  the  twenty- two  letters  are  still  pictures, 
more  or  less  manifest,  of  sensible  objects, 
the  names  of  which  begin  with  these  letters, 
while  the  names  of  the  letters  denote  those 
objects.  Accordingly  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet was  developed  from  a  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting, and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  characters 
no  longer  denote,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  the  represented  objects  them- 
selves, but  solely  the  initial  letters  of  the 
same.  This  transition  from  hieroglyphic 
to  alphabetic  writing  we  find  very  early 
among  the  Egyptians,  at  least  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ  The  oldest  writing  of 
the  Egyptians  was  solely  hieroglyphic.  But 
as  this  did  not  provide  for  the  necessities 
naturally  often  arising  to  express  the  sound 
of  words  also,  an  ingenious  expedient  was 
devised  of  causing  a  nimiber  of  pictures  to 
denote  merely  the  initial  sound  of  the  wortl 
indicated  tliereby :  e,  g.  the  hand,  tdi^  was 
assumed  for  t;  the  mouth,  rot  for  r,*  so 
the  alphabetic  writing  was  originated,  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  used  in  constant  con- 
nection with  the  hieroglyphics.  Along  with 
the  latter,  which  was  used  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  which  consists  of  perfect  pic- 
tures, the  Egyptians  had  still  another  mode, 
though  less  exact,  to  express  objects  of 
common  life,  in  which  the  pictures  were 
often  so  abridged  as  to  be  indistinct,  consist- 
ing only  of  rough  elementary  strokes.  In 
accordance  with  Uieae  historical  premises,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  some 
Phoenician,  connected  in  very  ancient  times 
with  the  neighbouring  Egyptians,  invented 
his  own  alphabet,  new  and  altogether  more 
convenient  and  practical.  Rejecting  the 
hieroglyphics  and  their  innumerable  charac* 
ters,  he  selected  simply  twenty-two  signs  for 
the  twenty-two  consonant-sounds  of  his  lan- 
g^iage.  To  determine  the  time  and  place  of 
this  discovery,  facts  are  wanting ;  yet  that  it 
was  made  by  Uie  Phoenicians  in  Egypt,  in 
accordance  with  its  Egyptian  ^rpe  or  model, 
somewhere  near  the  time  of  Uie  shef^erd- 
kings  in  Egypt  (before  the  era  of  Joseph), 
is  a  very  probable  supposition.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  names  of  many  letters  refer  to 
objects  of  pastoral  life :  some  seem  to  be  of 
Egyptian  origin.  The  high  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  pronouns  appears  from  their  most 
extraorrlinary  agreement  witli  the  pronouns 
of  the  Egyptian  language,  by  frtr  die  oldest 
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y  wUiafa  Wt  poiwn  tnj  wrilteii  i 

IlippMTipnibmble.  IliMbetTeru  ll 

ud  uicicnl  EgTptkn  Ihsra  hu  i 

the  imipTtKil   reeepliou  of  wan 

(bnned,  but  ■  rrlUioasLiii  of  Blrm,  lying 

dcqwr.  tnd  u  old  Kt  Itui  u  lluu  «itL  ilis 

Uda-Oanuuuc  itock.' 

Prokatot  Ewtld,  >  ilistiiiguiahcd  oriental 
•cholar,  gives  ■  itmilir  lestimony  ('  HihIoij 
(f  tha  Peopla  Iirael,'  18 1»,  p.  UN,  117. )  :  — 
'Frnin  s  eotMidrntion  of  Uic  t-btmilic  laa- 
(nagM*  (the  luigii*^ii(pnken  by  llie  iteurvn- 
diBU  of  Sbem),  il  appear*  Ihal  tbe  Ai-iatic 
dialecta  at  least,  expresud  (he  siniplcai  iileas 
m  mpeet  to  Ihe  art  of  miling  in  l>ic  eains 
maaaeTllmtigho  at.  vliile  later  improvetu  cut! 
in  the  an  could  be  easily  eipresaed  by  each 
in  a  diffinent  way.  This  pbenomeuou  in  nul 
otherwiae  nplainable  than  a«  talloira : — Tliia 
eiiadng  writing  was  &ral  used  in  its  Biuipleit 
qiplication  b;  an  unknovoprimiliieSbeinilia 
people  :  &om  them  it  was  receiTtri,  logellier 
wit})  the  most  neeessary  dcsigiiaitons  of  tbe 
oltjeet.  bj  aL  the  Sbemitic  tribe*  knowu  to 
«•  iu  history — jnst  a*  eenaiuly  as  Ihe  fact, 
diM  the  tenn  Eloah,  God.  common  10  all 
■be  Shemitio  nation*,  show*  that  alreail;  the 
ptimitive  people  Itom  whom  Ihcy  aeparated, 
terignated  God  by  this  name.  Following 
•adt  M«ei  we  may  be  led  to  tha  most 
anrpriadng  truths,  beyond  the  most  dielant 
periods  of  the  history  of  nations.  We  Ihua 
see  how  every  ioTestigation  into  the  origio 
of  wnting  among  the  primitiTB  tribea  leads 

onr  pieamt  helpa  are  not  adequate,    Aiuuji^ 
these  tribes,  writing  is  alnayi  ea 
ean  follow  it  hiatoricallj ;  just  a 
gJDsl  art  certainly  ipringi   froi 

be    developed  by  a  people  ■ 


<-elj      fumied,  and  t. 


I9  origin  I 


'be  Mhemiiic  alphabet, 
9  Duw  tailed  Hebrew 
-ding  lo  all  hislorical 
II  from  the  Ilelrewi, 
fnim  Ibr  lime  of  Muaes,  bat  long  before 
it  not  frura  tlio  PlnDuiclaua,  who 
for  IhcniBeUeB  Ibe  merit  of  haTing  at 
early  period  communicaleJ  this  a][ibiiliet 
Dsiiuna  of  Europe; 


Dately  connected 


10  Ibe  Gi 

from  Ihe  Aran 
Sliemilic  peoplt 
with  Egypt' 

These  and  other  eTidences  which  onr  re- 
Btrieled  apace  prevents  us  from  selling  forth, 
'lowing,  thai,  prior  lo  the  age  of 


Muiei 


mpos- 


>r  dian  we 
Every  ori- 


tasion  of  the  descendants  of  Sbem,  of  nbicl 
all  but  a  tew  veBiiges  lias  perished.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  thai  die  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of 
MoscBiposseisedtliearlofwriting.  Ifga,then 
hisior}-  (more  or  less  arliQcial}  would  natu- 
rally arise  under  the  influence  of  the  aiirriug 
eTcut*  connected  with  the  redemplion  of  the 
people  from  Egypt,  and  their  esubliabment 
in  the  land  of  promise.  It  is,  then,  with  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  the  record, 
that  we  may  refer  to  (hose  passages  in  lbs 
early  writings  of  the  Bibia  which  speak  of 
books,  sinre  we  have  already  ascertained  not 
only  the  pOBSibilily,  but  the  reality  and  eer- 
taluiy,  of  thair  eiiBlence,  in  and  before  tha 
days  of  the  Jewish  legislator. 

Greece,  a*  well  as  Egypt,  sought  for  leHer* 
the  patronage  of  higher  powers  Ihui  man. 
The  figure  shows  Clio,  ihe  muse  of  history, 
with  a  case  of  manuscripls  by  her  side,  and 
one  displayed  in  her  baud. 


long  beibn  the  time  of  Mosei 
land  bad  already,  brfore  bia  lime,  kii 
and  cmpkiyed  it  in  Egypt,  can  be  asnii 
without  diflknlly.    The  position  is  Hi 
Mlablished,  that,  tn.ni  tho  time  of  .M. 
Hebrew  historical  wriiiog  could  hsie  1 
developed,  and   was    ileveliiped.'     In  a 
later  work,    this    profouiuLly    learned 
I*  Compleu  Guide  to  tha  Hebrew  Luigiiuge, 
aiUi  tdidoQ,  1844.  p.  20,  '2.1,  »b)  asys :  '  Wr 
poa*e**  in  iheOid  TeBtanieul,  writiUKSofthi 
mOMdiasimilarperioda,  aouie  beyond  aques 
tien  by  Mote*  himself,  and  of  his  age.     I 
may  beeonairtared  a*  proved,  llisltlie  utiiiit) 
ot  the  Hebraws  is  tnjfinti-}  olil,  simI  was  bi 
tio  maaiM  Bret  tunned  by  Mous  and  hi 
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grodaaDy  fonned,  which  was  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  priests,  deposited  in  a  suitable 
place  in  the  temple,  and  guarded  with  special 
care  and  reverence.  The  copies  of  these 
books,  thus  preseryedfWere  employed  as  on- 


consists,  and  thus  has  a  elear  reference  to 
the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  code ;  a  eonclti- 
sion  which  finds  corroboration  in  the  Uet, 
that  this  act  of  compiling  the  seTeral  laws 
into  one  book  took  jiace  towards  the  termi- 


ginals,  from  which  others  were  taken,  and  as     nation  of  the  life  of  Moses,  when  he  had 


guides  for  the  direction  of  eivU  and  social  life 
(Deut.  zvii.  18;  xxxL  0 — 13).  A  passage 
found  in  Deut  xxxi.  24 — 30,  is  so  emphatic, 
that  we  must  transcribe  a  few  words :  'And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  bad  made  an 
end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a 
book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses 
commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark 


given  all  his  laws,  and  repeated  several  of 
them,  and  when  he  was  about  to  address  the 
assembled  tribes,  in  strains  of  the  hi^est 
eloquence,  with  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
a  final  sanction  to  his  code,  and  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  secure  for  it  the  hearty  obedi< 
ence  of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
This  whole,  however,  thus  recommended  by 


of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Take  thii  its  author's  dying  words,  we  are  not  without 

book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  means  of  tracing  in  its  parts,  during  the  long 

ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  period  which  the  legislation  occupied.    In 

that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against  thee.'  £xod.  xvii.  14,  we  read,  *  The  Lord  said  unto 

Here,  then,  it  appears  —  I.  That  writing  was  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book, 

practised  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  —  II.  That  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.'    In 

Moses  wrote  out  a  full  copy  of  his  laws  in  a  £xod.  xxiv.  4,  we  find  that  Moses  not  only 

book ; — III.  That  this  book  was  consigned  to  '  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,'  but  made 

the  most  holy  place  known  in  the  Mosaic  reli-  special  efforts  in  order  to  raise  an  altar  and 

gion,  where  it  would  be  guarded  by  feelings  twelve  pillars,  in  commemoration  of  the  facts 

of  reverence,  in  conjunction  with  other  sacred  which  Uiese  words  recorded ;  after  which  he 

deposits ;  —  IV.  That  there  was,  from   the  held,  for  the  same  purpose,  a  religious  as 


first,  a  declared  object  why  this  care  was 
taken  —  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  from  the  corruptions 
which  would  ensue  from  human  passions 
and  sacerdotal  influences  (ver.  27).  The 
precautions  which  were  thus  taken  combine 
to  give  us  an  assurance,  that  the  book  of  the 
law  which  we  have  in  our  hands  is  in  sub> 
stance  the  volume  which  Moses  wrote  out ; 
nor  is  the  assurance  diminished,  by  consid- 


sembly,  when,  having  offered  sacrifice  with 
a  view  to  augment  the  solemnity  of  the  oe  • 
casion,  *  he  took  the  book  of  Uie  covenant, 
and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  i>eople ;  and 
they  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said,  will  we 
do.*  That  the  laws  were  collected  into  one 
book,  and  that  they  were  diligently  studied  as 
a  guide  in  public  and  in  private  affairs,  may 
be  learned  also  from  the  strict  charge  which 
tlie  Lord  gave  to  Joshua  (i.  8)  :  '  This  book 


ering  how  unlikely  it  was  that  the  priestly  of  tlie  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth; 
order,  had  they  been,  not  the  conservators  of  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and 
a  divinely  sanctioned  and  therefore  inviolable  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  accord- 
original,  but  fabricators  of  a  pretended  iug  to  all  that  is  written  therein ;  for  then 
revelation,  or  remodellers  of  the  scanty  or  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous.'  In 
to  themselves  unsatisfactory  record  of  a  real  imitation  of  his  great  predecessor,  Joshua 
one,  would  have  been  so  unwise  as  to  insert,  also  continued  to  add  to  the  national  archives 


or  allow  to  remain,  a  passage  which  expres* 
ses,  not  merely  a  suspicion  against  tJiem, 
but  a  positive  imputation,  and  appoints  pre- 
cautionary measures,  by  which,  if  possible. 


—  writing  *in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God' 
(xxiv.  20;  corap.  xxiii.  6);  words  which 
clearly  imply,  that  in  his  day  there 
already  a  collection  of  legal  documents,- 


the  apprehended  evil  might  be  warded  off,  or  a  volume  of  sacred  writings ;  which,  if  we 

at  least  be  remedied.    Had  there  been  falsi-  may  reason  from  what  we  have  found  on 

fication  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  it  must  record,  was  from  time  to  time  augmented  by 

have  been  for  their  own  special  advantage;  additional  Scriptures,  sanctioned  as  of  autho- 

which  advantage  would  be  precluded,  or  at  rity  by  being  received  into  the  sacred  reposi- 

any  rate  rendered  difficult  of  attainment,  by  tory.     Certidnly  we  find  the  same  ussge  in 

the  existence  in  the  sacred  books,  of  a  pas-  the  days  of  Samuel,  who,  we  are  informed 

sage  which  directed  attention,  and  kept  atten-  (1  Sam.  x.  25),  *  wrote  the  manner  (or  the 

tion  alive,  to  their  propensity  to  deviate  from  constitution)  of  the  kingdom  in  a  book,  and 

the  law,  on  the  ground, — *  I  know  thy  rebel-  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord.'  This  translation 

lion,  and  thy  stiff  neck :  behold,  while  I  am  misses  the  real  force  of  the  original,  in  whioh 

alive  with  you  this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious  it  is  not '  a  book,*  but '  the  iooA,'  obviously 

against  the  Lord ;  and  how  much  more  after  alluding  to  *  the  book  of  the  law,'  which  had 

my  death  ? '  (See  also  ver.  29.)  its  beginning  with  Moses,  and  was  enlarged 

The  Hebrew  word,  rendered  book  in  the  by  Joshua;   and  which,  by  these  repeated 

passage  on  which  we  have  just  comment-  accessions,  received  testimonials  from  inoor- 

ed,  denotes  a  whole,  a  volume  made  up  of  rupt  and  independent  judges,  to  its  genuins- 

parts,  in  contradistinction  to  another  word,  ness  and  credibility.    Nor  did  these  ssered 

which  signifies  those  parts  of  which  a  whole  deposits  perish,  though  they    migjht  in  a 
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metiAiri  lie  in  neglect,  especially  in  seasons  this  fact  in  question  is  to  denj  altogeUier 

of  national  depraration ;  for,  in  the  reign  of  the   credihility   of  the  Biblical  narratives. 

Jssiah  (3  Kings  zxii.  8),  the  Pentateach  at  The  Israelites  wrote  letters,  dispatches  (2 

least    it  liron^t  forward  bj   Hilkiah,  the  Sam.  zi.  14.   1  Kings  xxi.  8.   2  Kings  t.  5 ; 

U|^  priest, '  wiio  found  the  book  of  the  law  x.  1.    2  Chron.  zxx.  1),  contracts,  agree- 

fai  tlie  house  of  the  lA>rd;'  which  was  made  ments,  impeachments  (Jer.  xxxii.  10.     Job 

i  mMUis,  with  the  king  and  people,  of  a  xxxi.  35.    Tobit  vii.  14).     Not  improbably 

gmersl  rafonnation  (xxiii.).   Isaiah  (xxxiv.  calligraphy  also  was  known  (Isa.  viii.!).  By 

Id)  directs  the  nation  to  this  same  autho-  this  admitted  and  undeniable  fact,  we  learn 

li^,  as  one  that  was  well  known  and  uni-  that  writing  was  common  among  the  Jews, 

terully  Tec<^ni8ed,  — '  Seek  ye  out  of  the  above  a  thousand  years  before  the  advent  of 

book  of  the  Lord,  and  read ; '  — words  which  Christ ;  a  fact  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 

dearly  imply  that  the  Sacred  Writings  were  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 

leeessible  to  the  people,  and  were  regarded  Biblical  history ;    and  which  will,  indeed, 

by  them  with  great  respect  and  deference,  warrant  us  in  carrying  the  origin  of  the  art 

Tlie  words  employed  by  Isaiah  naturally,  by  back  for  some  considerable  period,  if  not 

dieir  resemblance,  carry  the  mind  to  those  for  many  centuries ;  for,  in  the  passages  just 

vhich  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  used  in  referred  to,  writing  is  spoken  of  as  nothing 

relation  to  the  writings  of  the  old  covenant,  recent,  unusual,  and  extraordinary ;  but  as 

'Search  the  Scriptures*  (John  ▼. 39)  ;  —  a  a  well-known,  common,  and  so  a  long  estn- 

parallel  which  seems  to  import,  that  these  blished  practice.    We  have  not  the  means 

writings,  wheAer  or  not  in  number  precisely  of  determining  whether  writing  was  prac- 

the  same,  were  open  to  appeal,  and  were  tised  by  the  common  people,  but  they  obvi- 

held  in  reTerence,  as  much  in  the  time  of  ously  had  many  of  the  advantages  which  it 

Isaiah,  as  from  oUier  sources  we  know  they  confers ;  for,  some  six  centuries  before  our 

were  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour.    The  obvi-  era,  there  was  a  class  of  men,  whose  profes- 

OQS  publicity  which  the  Sacred  Writings  thus  sion  it  was  to  appear  in  public  for  the  pur- 

possesied  was  in  all  probability  secured  by  pose  of  writing  contracts,  agreements,  letters, 

transcripts ;  since  the  ark,  in  whose  side  (not  and  who  even  performed  some  such  part  as 

in  the  ark  itself)  they  were  deposited,  was  that  of  our  modem  reporters  (Ezek.  ix.  2, 

pnrposelj  chosen  for  its  safety,  on  account  11).    These  hired  writers  wore  a  characteris- 

of  its  being  ordinarily  inaccessible,  which  tic  dress — it  was  made  of  white  linen;  round 

wonM  tiierefMre  preserve  the  book  free  from  the  waist  was  a  girdle,  in  which  an  ixik-hom 

diminntion,  unwarranted  additions,  or  frau-  was  carried.    Of  writing  materials,  mention 

dolent  fslsifteation ;    especially  seeing  that  is  marie  of  ink  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18);  penknife, 

oqpies  were  in  the  himds  of  the  public,  which  literally  '  knife  for  writing '  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ; 

would  set  as  prerentives  to  any  corruption  pens  (Isa.  viii.  1.   Jer.  xvii.  1 ;  comp.  viiL 

on  the  part  of  the  priests ;  whilst  the  priests,  8).    Etymology  shows  the  ink  to  have  been 

aided  bj  religion,  would  secure  the  Scrip-  black  in  ancient  times,  as  it  certainly  was 

tores  frtmi  injury  on  the  part  of  the  civil  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  (2  Cor.  iii.  8. 

powers  or  of  Ae  people.  2  John,  12.  8  John,  13).  But  we  learn  from 

Among  the  calamities  which  attended  the  Josephus,  that  the    laws    were   sometimes 

Babylosiish  captivity,  was  the  destruction  of  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  third  cen- 

the  temple,  and  therewith  of  the  sanctuary,  tury,  A.C. 

wherein  the  Holy  Books  had  been  kept  se-  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  letters  —  which, 
cure.  There  was  therefore  no  longer  any  as  are  all  letters,  were  easily  changeable  — 
ssfegaard  for  the  Sacred  Volume.  On  their  underwent  many  variations  ere  the  national 
retnm  from  the  captivity,  the  people  no  longer  existence  came  to  an  end.  Of  the  two  chief 
understood  their  original  tongue,  having  kinds  of  writing  which  we  find  in  use  among 
exchanged  Hebrew  for  Chaldee  or  Aramaic,  the  Jews,  that  is  undoubtedly  to  be  acccount- 
The  Saered  Books  had,  accordingly,  to  be  ed  the  oldest,  in  which  are  written  the  in- 
translated.  But  the  great  social  and  reli-  scriptions  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabean 
gions  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  a  princes.  Tliese  characters  substantially 
work  dial  was  avowedly  done  on  the  autho-  agree  with  the  Samaritan ;  only  the  latter,  as 
rity  at  the  Saered  Writings,  which  therefore  they  appear  on  the  Samaritan  manuscripts, 
most  have  been  known  and  recognised  as  a  are  somewhat  more  artistically  formed. 
whole ;  a  eonelusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  Both  these  species,  however,  have  their  ori- 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  gin  in  the  old  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  it 
apoeryphal  books  (1  Maecab.  xii.  d.  2  Mac-  appears  on  FhoBnician  coins,  and  inscrip- 
cab.  vi.  23),  as  well  as  by  Philo  and  Jose-  tions  on  stone,  so  that  we  seem  led  to  the 
phna.  position,  that  before  the  exile  the  Hebrews 

Those  irho  have  doubted  whether  the  art  and  PhoBuicians  had  letters  of  a  common 

of  writing  was  practised  among  the  Jews  in  form.    The  square  letters  which  are  found 

the  time  of  Moses  admit,  that  from  the  age  in  sll  the  existing  manuscripts,  and  which 
of  David  it  was  in  constant  and  increasing  may  be  seen  in  the  out  p.  197,  are  of  later 
ttse  (comp.  1  8«m.  x«  20).    Indeed,  to  call     date,  and  from  a  foreign  source.    Traditi<m 
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makes  Chvm  come  from  Bnbylnu,  Aud  to  haTc 
been  adopted  by  Ezra.  Heuce  tliey  have  been 
ciii**ii  Assyrian  writing. 

W«)  are  justified  in  preHumiug,  tliut  thenin- 
(erials  employed  by  the  Hebrews  for  writing 
upon  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  used  by 
other  nations  at  diflfereut  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  tlie  infancy  of  society,  various  ma- 
terials were  employed  for  writing,  as  stones, 
bricks,  tiles,  plates  of  bronze,  lead,  and  other 
metals,  wooden  tables,  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
trees,  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  animalii. 
Wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax  were  long  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  papy- 
rus; and  the  iimer  bark  of  trees,  and  pieces  of 
linen,  had  been  previously  adopted  by  them. 
Many  Eastern  peoples  still  write  on  Uie  leaves 
of  trees,  or  on  wootlen  tablets ;  and  waraka 
continues  to  signify,  in  Arabic,  both  a  '  leaf' 
and  'paper.' 

The  early  Arabs  committed  llicir  poetry 
and  compositions  to  the  shoulder-bones  of 
sheep.  They  afterwards  obtained  the  papy- 
rus paper  from  Egypt,  on  which  the  poems 
called  MoallaqAt  were  written  in  gold  let- 
ters ;  and  after  their  conquests  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  these  people  so  speedily  profited  by, 
and  improved  the  inventions  of,  the  nations 
tliey  had  subdued,  that  parchment  was  ma- 
nufactured in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt, 
which  in  colour  and  delicacy  might  vie  with 
our  modem  paper.  It  speedily  superseded 
the  use  of  the  papyrus,  and  continued  to  be 
employed  until  the  discovery  of  the  method 
of  making  paper  from  cotton  and  silk,  called 
chttrta  bifmbycina,  which  is  proved  by  Mont- 
faucon  to  have  been  known  at  least  as  early 
tt5i  A.D.  1100. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  paper  made  from 
the  papyrus  was  had  recourse  to,  for  the  more 
important  and  solemn  transactions  of  life. 
We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  a  papyrus  manu- 
script, acx;urately  copied,  and  containing  a 
perfect  sentence  or  paragraph  from  the  ori- 
ginal in  tlie  British  Museum  :  — 


Among  the  Hebrews,  for  substances  to 
receive  the  writing,  stones  were  employed 
(Deut  xxvii.  8.  Josh.  viii.  t\'2)  ;  probably 
tablets  of  lead  (Job  xix.  24)  ;  wood  also 
(Ezek.  xxzvii.  10) ;  rolls,  it  may  be  of  some 
skin  or  metal  (Isa.  viii  1.  Hah.  ii.  2).  For 
books,  skins  were  employed,  P^gyptian  linen, 
and  Egyptian  paper.  The  latter  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  2  John,  12.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
we  find  parchment,  which,  we  learn  fiorn 
Kabbinical  authority,  was  used  in  forming 


books  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue.     Fur 
notes  or  brief  memorials,  memoraudnm-books 
or  tablets  were  in  use, —  in  Luke  i.  G3  termed 
*  writing  table.*     From  early  periods,  books 
assumed  tlie  form  of  rolls  or  scrolls.     As 
our  word  tfolutM  means  a  roll,  so  does  the 
Babbinical  name  for  a  book  ;  a  usage  which 
may  be  traced  back  into  Scriptural  times  — 
thus  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  14.  20:  'Take  in  thine 
hand  the  roll  wherein  thou  hast  read ; '  *  Thoy 
laid  up  the  roll  in  the  chamber  of  the  scribe' 
(Zach.  V.  1.    Ps.  xl.  7).     Hence  the  exist- 
ence and  the  force  of  tibat  fine  metaphor  in 
Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  *  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  to- 
gether as  a  scroll.'     These  rolls  were  of  con- 
siderable length,  made  up  of  several  pieces 
joined  carefuJly  together.     At  each  end  was 
a  short  wooden  roller  on  which  the  paich- 
ment  was  fastened.    When  the  writing  on  it 
had  been  completed,  the  scroll  was  rolled  up 
from  both  ends  towards  the  middle  :  when 
it  was  wanted  for  use,  it  was  nnrolled  so  far 
as  tlie  passage  to  be  read  extended  (2  Kings 
xix.  14.    Luke  iv.  17.  Apoc.  vi.  14).     The 
rolls  of  the  Sacred  Books  were  laid  up  in  the 
repository  of  the  synagogue  and  the  temple, 
and   were   under  the  general  care   of  the 
priest**,  and  the  supervision  of   a   special 
officer. 

Till  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  made  use 
of  manuscripts  in  the  form  of  rolls.  But 
fh>m  that  date  they  began  to  write  manu- 
scripts in  the  shape  of  our  folio,  qnarto,  and 
octavo  books;  but  rolls  only  were  used  in  the 
service  of  the  synagogue.  Books  in  other 
forms  were  employed  for  private  use.  The 
religious  feelings  of  the  Jews  laid  the  tran- 
scribers of  the  rolls  under  the  most  rigid 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  their 
materials  for  the  rolls  and  other  particulars. 
A  synagogue  roll  was  to  be  written  only  on 
the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  and  not  on  a 
skin  so  thin  and  porous  as  to  allow  the 
writing  to  appear  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
rolls  were  to  be  written  in  the  square  character 
from  a  recognised  copy,  every  part  of  which 
was  to  be  transcribed  by  tlie  eye,  and  not 
even  an  iota  to  be  set  down  from  memory. 
When  it  was  completed,  the  copy  was  revis- 
ed, when  slight  and  inconsiderable  mistakes 
caused  it  to  be  disallowed.  The  utmost 
care  was  token  not  only  in  the  transcrip- 
tion, but  in  coimting  the  words  and  even 
letters  of  the  original,  in  order  to  preserve 
it  from  depravation  and  injury. 

Dr.  Robmson,  while  at  Hebron,  paid  a 
vi?it  to  the  synagogue  in  that  place,  and  re- 
ports: *  The  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ore  kept  in  two  cupboards  or  presses 
on  one  side.  Like  all  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
they  are  written  on  long  rolls  of  parchment, 
at  each  end  of  which  a  rod  was  fastened, 
so  that  they  may  be  rolled  backwards  orfor- 
wanls  as  a  person  reads ;  the  columns  being 
perpendicular  to  the  lengfth  of  the  roll.  In 
the  fxTut  cu'ihoard  were  six  or  eight  nitnu- 
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■ripumdoMd  in  e>M9(B8e  cut  allowing  Clio 
ud  ease  oT  M3S.)  suudiag  uprigbL  The 
mdi  an  intened  iulo  holM  iu  ihe  lap  aiid 
bouom  of  the  mm,  twl  eileud  op  ibiangli 
iht  top,  when  th«j  ute  oraunentrd  with 
luge  ailTer  knobi  notiuiute  fasL  The  rolls 
HI  nid  M  die;  itaod  in  the  raaes,  without 
king  taken  boiii  the  capboard.   'i'lie  manti. 
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The  enl  on  the  left  hind  oihibits  the 
Stplur  Tara,  or '  bnok  of  the  law,'  cloieil. 
haTing  awide  embroidered  ribiud  enfuldiug 
it:  the  rat  on  the  right  band  diHplaya  (be 
laioe,  partiallj  open;  B  showing  the  He 
brew  ehanetera,  mid  the  wa;  in  whicli 
the;  stand  in  a  eolnma  or  page.  At  A  ia 
a  amall  box,  in  vhieh  are  found  the  names 
of  all  the  memberg  of  the  sjrnagogtie,  from 


lot.  The  box  baa  four  eompartmenis :  —  I. 
Contunathenuueaof  LheLeTllea; — II.  Re- 
eeiTes  the  namea  of  the  Leviiea  as  they  have 
TMd;— JII.  Holdalhen^iueaofall  the  other 
member*  of  the  aynagogue  — IV.  Has  llie 
nane*  of  thoae  aniDng  the  last  who  line 
aireadjr  read.    E  E  direct  alteulioD  lo  <ilv«T 


iniamenU  wiih  bells,  whici 


scripts.     The  handles 


*  from  being 


■.»c  ui  ark  where  it  is  kept  mr  nic.  •<.  i~ 
commonly  laid  on  a  silk  coTerlng,  anri  uieiit- 
hen  of  the  cnngrcKStion  emnlousl*  iry  lo 
kis:i,  or  at  least  to  touch  it.  When  about  lo 
be  restored  to  its  repository,  it  i»  rolled  up; 
tlie  iilYcr  ornaments  aro  put  on  [he  BtftTes, 
and  a  richly  embroidereil  covcnHg  of  silk  is 
thrown  o^er  it,  being  suspendeil  from  tlie 
lop.  and  having  the    silver   ornmenis    in 
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Speaking  of  the  Spanish  Jews  in  their  at  least  of  David.    In  Joshna  xriii.  0,  we 

synagogae  at  Jemsalem,  Dr.  Olin  remarks  read  that  tlie  sunreyors  whom  Joshna  sent 

(ii.  ;)08): — 'I  was  mnch  impressed  with  ont  to  surrey  the  land  of  Canaan, prerionsly 

the  profound  respect  shown  for  the  book  of  to  the  division  which  he  made  of  it  among 

the  law.     It  is  preserved  in  a  ease  of  wood  the  tribes,  described  the  country  '  by  cities, 

—  an  ark  my  companion  called  it — behind  into  seven  parts,  in  a  book/  by  the  aid  of 

o  splendid  curtain  of  velvet.     Several  grave  which  Joshua  assigned  the  several  portions 

and  venerable  Babbis    went  in  a  company  to  the  conquerors.     This  book  can  hardly 

to  remove  it  to  the  reading  desk.   The  whole  have  been  unaccompanied  by  some  8X>ecies 

assembly  rose ;  and,  before  the  reading  of  the  of  map  or  maps,  which  would  be  necessary 

lessons,  the  sacred  parchment,  covered  with  in  even  a  rude  description  of  the  vanquished 

a  white  cloth,  was  carried  round  to  be  reve-  territory ;  —  an  idea  which  finds  corrobora- 

rently  kissed  by  the  worshippers.     In  read-  tion  in  the  words  *  described  it  by  cities.' 

ing,  the  Rabbi  who  officiated,  pointed  to  the  An  historical  work  of  the  period  of  the  kings 

line  with  a  silver  stylus.    Every  look  and  is  also  spoken  of  in  1  Kings  xL  41,  —  *  The 

motion  connected  with  this  part  of  their  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he 

worship  was  expressive  of  the  most  profound  did,  and  his  wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in 

reverence.    In  reading  the  Pentateuch,  the  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ? '     A  series 

Rabbi  and  congregation  bowed  their  heads  of  historical  works  seem  to  have  been  com- 

very  low  at  the  occurrence  of  every  emphatic  posed;  for,  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  the  acts  of 

word,  — indeed,  of  almost  every  word,  —  the  David,  ilrst  and  last,  are  said  to  be  'written 

better  to  mark  and  impress  upon  their  minds  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  tije 

its  solemn  import'  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 

Many  facts  concur  in  showing  that  books  of  Gad  the  seer.'  Poetical  as  well  as  his- 
must  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon  torical  works  are  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  ix. 
among  the  Jews,  at  least  in  the  days  of  our  20,  — '  The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the 
Lord.  The  nature  of  his  general  intercourse  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  visions 
with  the  people  —  the  appeal  which  he  con-  of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam.'  We 
stantly  mokes  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  find  mention  made  in  2  Chron.  xii.  15  of 
Testament  —  the  readiness  with  which  his  another  volume,  whose  loss  we  have  to  la- 
references  and  quotations  are  understood,  ment, — 'The  book  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet' 
prove  that  the  Jews  of  his  day  were  familiar  Still,  another  work  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
with  their  Scriptures.  Books  were  found  in  xx.34, — ^'ThebookofJehu,the8onofHanani.' 
each  of  the  numerous  synagogues  which  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
existed  both  within  and  without  the  borders  we  find  traces  of  a  yet  earlier  literature,  and 
of  Palestine ;  and  Moses  was  read  on  Sab-  proofs  that  its  actual  contents  are  only  the 
bath-days  iu  the  public  congregation  (2  Cor.  remains,  which  time  have  spared,  of  a  yet 
iii.  15).  From  Rabbinical  authority,  we  wider  and  richer — it  could  hardly  have  been 
learn  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures  a  more  precious — cycle  of  compositions,  than 
of  the  Old  Testament  vrere  read  in  the  course  those  which  we  now  possess ;  for  what  may 
of  the  year —  that  the  study  of  them  by  in-  be  called  '  Lantech's  Song'  (Gen.  iv.  23,  24) 
dividuids  was  considered  highly  meritorious,  is  clearly  the  ftragment  of  a  poem,  of  which 
and  diligently  pursued,  for  which  purposes  perhaps  what  we  have  is  all  that  remained 
manuscript  copies  must  have  been  widely  even  when  that  very  ancient  work  was  first 
spread ;  a  fact  which  is  established  by  the  compiled. 

strict  requirement  that  parents  should  com-  Whether  the  facts   and  reasonings  tliat 

municate  to  their  children  an  intimate  ac-  have  now  been  laid  before  the  reader,  war- 

qnaintance  with  the  law  and  the  practices  of  rant  or  not  the  conclusion  that  the  Penta- 

theirforefathers,aswell  as  the  events  in  which  teuch  came  in  substance  as  it  is  from  tlie 

they  originated,  and  which  they  were  designed  hands  of  Hoses,  or  whether  they  prove  or 

to  commemorate.  not  that  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews  ap- 

Among  lost  works,  mention  is  made  of  peared  in  general  shortly  after  the  times  of 

some,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  abun-  which  these  books  severally  treat,  —  they  yet 

dance  as  well  as  the  great  antiquity  of  He-  tend  to  lay  a  firm  basis  for  the  historical 

brew  literature.     In  Numb.  xxi.  14,  we  read  character  and  general  authenticity  of  nhtH 

of  the  '  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,'  spoken  are  commonly  called  the  Mosaic  writings, 

of  as  a  well-known  document,  which,  from  and  of  those  works  which  stand  in  the  same 

the  connection  in  which  the  words  stand,  line  with  them.     The  views  which  have  been 

appears  to  have  been  a  poetical  celebration  given,  moke  it  uiunifetitt  that  the   Hebrews 

of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Bed  had  the  means  of  writing  history ;  farther. 

Sea,  and  of  events  of  which  that  i)assRge  that  they  actually  did  write  history ;  fur^er 

was  the  central  point    A  e*i|iilar  volume  still,   tliat   they  were  an  historical  people, 

we  find  in  the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh.  x.  13.  'J'heir  annals,  in  consequence,  are  not  the  in- 

2  Sam.  L  18),  which  was  also  a  collection  of  ventions  of  a  comparatively  late  period.  Rather, 

poems,  commencing  apparently  with  the  con-  tliey  are  the  remains  of  a  very  copious  litera- 

guest  of  Cauaan,  but  extending  to  the  times  ture,  which  came  into  existence,  flourished, 
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Buffered  losses,  and  bsgso  to  decline,  before  Hence,  in  Phil.  it.  8,  Paul  speaks  of '  fellow- 
historical  wriliiig  had  assumed  its  first  out-  labourers  whose  names  are  in  tlie  book  of 
lines  from  the  pen  of  Herodotus  {cir,  450,  life.'  In  the  Apocalypse  the  usage  is  of  fre- 
LC.),  the  earliest  profane  liistorian  whose  quent  occurrence  (iii.  5).  In  xiii.  B,  the 
works  have  a  definite  value.  book  is  termed  *  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  is  a  term  whose  origin  slain  from  the  fountain  of  the  world ; '  and 
dates  back  to  a  Texy  early  period  in  tlie  in  zvii  8,  it  is  implied  that  this  book  itseli 
Mosaie  history ;  for,  in  Exod.  zxxii.  32,  33,  existed  from  the  foundation  of  tlie  world. 
IS  read  these  words :  —  *  Yet  now,  if  thou  While  in  xx.  12,  the  image  is  changed :  in- 
vilt  forgive  their  sin ;  —  and  if  not,  blot  me,  stead  of  there  being  one  book  of  names, 
I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  erasure  out  of  which  implied  the  destruction 
vritten.  And  the  Lord  said,  Whosoever  of  the  wicked ;  there  are,  besides  the  book 
hsth  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  life,  other  books  by  which  the  dead  were 
of  my  book ; '  —  a  threat,  the  import  of  which  judged  out  of  thos<»  things  which  were  writ- 
is  explained  by  Lent  xxiii.  30,  snd  Ezek.  ten  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works ; 
xriiL  4, '  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.'  being  evidently  a  record  of  the  good  and 
Ve  find  a  similar  phrase  in  Ps.  Ixix.  28,  evil  actions  of  the  small  and  great  that 
'Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  stood  before  the  judgment-bar  of  God.  The 
living.'  The  intended  representation,  then,  tenorof  these  remarks  renders  it  almost  need- 
is,  tlutt  there  is  a  book  in  which  Jehovah  less  to  add,  that  these  are  figurative  repre- 
has  written  the  names  of  living  men.  Such,  sentations.  In  truth,  they  show  with  much 
however,  as  transgressed  his  commands  had  effect,  that  the  inquisition  of  God's  Provi- 
tbeir  names  erased ;  for  it  was  only  these  of  dence  is  no  less  minute  than  comprehensive, 
the  righteous  that  were  retained  (Ps.  Ixix.  and  bid  us  all  take  care  of  small  things, 
28).  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  represent-  whether  they  are  in  act  or  in  thought ;  since 
ing  the  kind  and  watchful  providence  of  God  a  record  is  made,  and  an  account  will  be 
over  the  obedient,  and  his  awful  retribution  required,  of  the  most  inconsiderable  as  well 
to  the  wicked.  In  a  similar  manner  the  as  the  most  important  of  our  deeds  and  af- 
lears  of  the  good  are  said  to  be  noted  down  fections. 

in  God's  book  (Ps.  IvL  8 ;  comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  BOOTY  (T.  spoil  taken  in  war).  —  The 
16) ;  and  in  Daniel  xii.  1,  it  is  said  that  earliest  division  of  booty  on  record  is  that 
every  one  shall  be  delivered  in  a  time  of  which  Abraham  made,  after  the  expedition 
trouble,  whose  name  shall  be  '  found  written  which  he  undertook  fur  the  defence  of  Lot 
in  the  book.'  The  idea  appears  to  have  (Gen.  xiv.  IS,  aeq.);  when,  on  the  proposal 
arisen  from  the  practice  of  keeping  registers  of  the  king  of  Sodom,  —  *  Give  me  the  per- 
of  the  families  and  of  the  tribes  that  were  sons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself,'  the  patri- 
necessary  in  a  nation  in  which  landed  arch  generously  abandoned  his  claim,  only 
properly  was  inherited  by  lot  and  by  lineage  taking  care  that  tithes  of  all  should  be  given 
(Ezek.  xiiL  9.  Ezra  ii.  fiO,  02.  Neh.  viL  5.  to  Melchizedek,  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 
Comp.  Mai.  iii.  16).  The  necessity  for  these  It  is  not  safe  to  draw  unqualified  general 
registers  must  have  existed  from  the  first  conclusions  from  this  transaction;  but  we 
formation  of  the  tribes,  otherwise  the  tribes  may  consider  it  as  probable,  that  the  pro- 
could  scarcely  have  preserved  their  distinct  posal  of  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  the  gift  of 
individuality.  Unquestionably,  such  registers  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  the  king  of  Salem, 
most  have  existed  with  the  first  occupation  were  in  accordance  with  general  usage.  In 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  fact,  family  re-  Numb.  xxxi.  26,  $eq.  we  find  an  express 
gisters  are  found  in  the  earliest  of  the  Bib-  direction  g^ven,  that  the  sum  of  the  prey, 
lical  documents.  These  remarks  have  a  both  of  man  and  beast,  was  to  be  divided 
strong  tendency  to  prove  the  early  existence  into  two  parts :  one  of  which,  after  the  five- 
of  written  documents.  But  in  Exod.  xxxii.  hundredth  part  both  of  man  and  beast  had 
32,  33,  as  cited  above,  we  find  that  books  been  taken  for  the  priests,  was  to  be  given  to 
had  already  given  existence  to  popular  meta-  the  soldiers ;  the  other  half,  less  one-fiftieth 
phors ;  whence  their  early  existence  among  port,  which  was  to  go  to  the  Levites,  fell  to 
the  Israelites  is  satisfactorily  established,  the  share  of  the  children  of  Israel  generally. 
These  concurring  testimonies  show  that  This  allotment,  though  it  took  place  in  a 
the  origin  of  writing  cannot  be  fixed  after  particular  instance,  —  namely,  after  the  de- 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  afford  a  strong  pro-  feat  of  the  Midianites,  —  may  have  become  a 
bability  that  it  must  be  dated  long  bdfore  precedent,  and  eventually  acquired  the  force 
that  time,  in  agreement  with  the  general  im-  of  a  law.  No  conunand  is  given  as  to  the 
plication  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  con-  proportions  in  which  the  spoU  was  to  be  dis- 
clusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  tributed  among  the  warriors  individually; 
previous  article.  and  we  are  left  to  the  conjecture,  that  seme 
This  ei^ressive  fig^ure  of  speech  passed  regard  would  be  paid,  in  the  division,  to 
into  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  diversity  of  rank,  if  not  of  bravery  and  peril, 
being  there  modified  by  the  new  and  higher  The  plunder  obtained  in  the  conquest  of 
kind  of  life,  which  is  their  great   theme.  Canaan  was  very  great,  as   a^\iesxa  from 
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tht  words  of  Jo&liua.  uddressed  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  —  'Return  rrith  much 
riches,  and  with  ver)'  much  cattle,  with  sil- 
ver, uud  with  gold,  and  with  brass,  and  with 
iron,  uud  with  very  much  raiment;  divide 
the  spoil  of  your  oueniios  with  your  brethren ' 
(Josh.  xxii.  8).  The  order  in  this  case 
would  appear  to  be  for  an  equal  division. 
At  a  later  period,  an  injunction  on  tlie  part 
of  David  made  it  a  perpetual  ordinance,  that 
those  who  guarded  the  baggage  should  have 
an  equal  share  with  tliose  who  engaged  in 
the  strife  of  blood  (I  Sam.  xxz.  24,  25). 
From  David's  example  (2  Sam.  viii.  10,  11) 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  customary  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  Lord,  silver,  gold,  and  other 
valuable  things.  A  devoted  city  was  given 
up  to  destruction  ;  no  booty  was  allowed  to 
be  made, — *  only  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and 
the  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  they  put  into 
the  ti'casury  of  the  house  of  the  Lord'  (Josh, 
vi.  24).  So  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  27,  —  *  Out  of 
the  spoils  won  in  battle  did  they  dedicate  to 
maintain  the  house  of  tlie  Lord.' 

BORROW  denotes  to  obtain  on  pledge^  as 
is  done  in  taking  up  money  on  mortgage  by 
depositing  sometliing ;  and  hence,  in  a  se- 
condary meaning,  to  obtain  on  the  security 
of  a  promise  to  return  the  article  borrowed, 
the  pledge  here  being  the  word  or  faith  of 
the  borrower.  Our  Plnglish  term  has  more 
than  one  representative  in  Hebrew.  In 
Exod.  iii.  22,  it  is  the  translation  of  Shn- 
hal,  which  properly  signifies  to  ask;  by 
which  word  the  original  should  have  been 
rendered.  The  Israelites  did  not  borrow 
in  the  customary  sense  of  the  term,  but  so- 
licited presents ;  to  compliance  with  which 
petition  the  Egyptians  were  inclined  by  s«me 
express  act  of  Divine  Providence :  —  *  1  will 
give  tills  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go  empty.'  The 
asking  of  presents  is  still  common  in  the 
East  when  persons  separate  from  each  other; 
and  compliance  with  such  requests  is,  in 
general,  accounted  a  point  of  good  manners. 
A  similar  practice  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cient Germans :  —  'On  tlie  departure  of  a 
guest,  it  is  the  custom  to  present  him  with 
whatever  he  may  ask  for ;  and,  with  the  same 
freedom,  a  boon  is  desired  in  return.  They 
are  pleased  with  presents,  but  think  no  obli- 
gation incurred  when  they  eitlier  give  or 
receive'  (Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  sec.  21). 
There  was  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  a 
special  reason  why  they  should  ask  and  re- 
ceive presents,  as,  in  the  haste  in  which 
they  were  about  to  leave  the  land,  they  would 
of  necessity  leave  much  immoveable,  and 
probably  some  moveable,  property  in  the 
])osse8sion  of  the  Egyptians.  The  transac- 
tion appears  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
an  act  of  good  will  at  parting.  So  wuh  it 
regarded  by  Josephus :  —  *  They  (tlie  Eg}p- 
iianfi)  also  honour»?d  the  Hebrews  witlt  gift"r ; 


some  in  order  to  get  them  to  depart  quickly, 
and  others  on  account  of  their  neighbour- 
hood,  and   the   friendship   they   had  with 
tliem'    (Antiq.  ii.  14.   6).       From   Exod. 
xii.   30,  we  find  that  the  Egyptians  made 
the  requested  gratuities,  namely,  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment;  thus 
contributing  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promise,  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
should  quit  their  servitude  with  great  sub- 
sUnce  (Gen.  xv.  14).      In  Exod.  xii.  36, 
the  Egyptians  are,  in  our  version,  said  to 
*  lend '  to  the  Hebrews ;  thus  confirming  the 
erroneous  notion  of  borrowing  given  by  the 
English  translation  in  Exod.  iii.  22.      The 
word  rendered  lend  is  the  same  as  that  ren- 
dered borroWf  signifying  to  ask.     The  fact 
is,  that,  as  present-making  implied  mutual 
asking,  so  the  verb  to  ask  came  to  denote 
both  to  give  and  to  receive  a  present.     The 
Israelites  are,  however,  said  to  have  spoiled 
the   Egyptians.     On  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  transaction,  its  morality  is  indefensible ; 
and  we  shall  not  therefore  waste  our  space 
by  mentioning  the  attempts  that  have,  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  been  made 
for  the  purpose.     If  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
and  did  not  repay,  then  this  spoiling  was 
robbery,  which  may  have  been  caused,  or 
slightly  excused,  but  cannot  be  justified,  by 
the  bondage  in  which  they  had  been  held. 
But   the   spoiling  was   not  robbery.      The 
word  {Nahtzal)  signifies  to  take  awayt  to  set 
frecy  deliver.     In  the  sense  of  deliver^  the 
word  is  used  with  the  same  construction  as 
in  the  passage  imder  consideration  in  Exod. 
xviii.  10 :  —  *  And  Jethro  said.  Blessed  be 
tlie  Lord,  who  hatli  delivered  you  out  of  the 
hand    of    tlie    Egyptians;'    and   in   Ezek. 
xiv.  14,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  are  said  to 
'  deliver  their  own  souls  by  Uieir  righteous- 
ness ' —  the  form  of  the  verb  being  the  same 
as  in  Exod.  iii.  22.     Accordingly,  we  render 
the   words   thus :  — '  And  ye   shall  deliver 
Egypt  *  (it  is  Eg3ri)t  in  the  original) ;  that 
is,  by  your  quitting  it,  you  shall  free  Eg}pt 
from  tlie  plagues  and  troubles  which  your 
presence  now  brings  upon  it  (comp.  Exod. 
iii.  20).     No  instance  can  be  produced  in 
which  the  word  Naht::al  signifies  in  itself  to 
spoily  or  plunder;  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  tlie  word,  in 
some  form  or  other,  occurs  in  the  Bible, 
except  in  this  and  the  corresponding  (Exod. 
xii.  3U)  passage,  is  it  rendered  by  oar  trans- 
lators by  •  spoil,'  but  generally  by  *  deliver.' 

The  justificatory  view  which  has  now  been 
given  finds  confirmation  in  the  character  of 
the  Mosaic  law  relative  to  borrowing :  —  *  If 
a  man  borrow  of  his  neighbour,  and  it  be 
hurt  or  die,  the  owner  thereof  being  not  with 
it,  he  shall  surely  make  it  good '  (Exod. 
xxii.  14;  comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  21);  a  law 
which  is  unexceptionable  in  point  of  recti- 
tude, and  little  Ukely  to  have  emanated  from 
a  legislator  who  had  commenced  his  career 
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D  and  robbery  on  a  grand  scale, 
fa  ■ometimes  an  indication,  and 
iiilly  a  cause,  of  poverty :  hence, 
Uesaings  promised  to  the  Israel- 

of  o1>edience,  was  this :  — *  Thou 
into  many  nations,  and  shalt  not 
!aLxv.6;  zxTiii.  12).  This  was 
•ed  to  the  disobedient :  —  *  He 
v)  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thou 
od  (o  him :  he  shall  be  the  head, 
halt  be  the  tail ; '  *  the  borrower 
>  the  lender*  (Prov.  xxii.  7). 
«  word  fonnd  only  in  Job  xv.  20, 

wed  of  the  hardihood  of  the 
1,  in  rushing  as  in  battle  against 
.7,  *  with  the  thick  bosses  of  his 
shield.  The  boss  was  the  pro- 
id  sometimes  pointed,  part  which 
Dm  the  middle  of  the  shield,  and 
n  assaulting  a  foe.  Both  the 
d  the  Hebrew  word,  of  which 
ranslation,  denotes  a  round  and 
)f.  To  turn  the  boss  of  one's 
inst  a  person  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
Dong  Uie  Arabs,  signifying  to 
deadly  enemy. 

riiinlng  share  he  ploughs  the  fluid, 
iilSi' 


wine   into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  pre- 
served.' 


I'd,  finds  the  massy  sliield ; 
iroad  ben,  sad  source  of  variouA  woes, 
Dgrared  the  loDg-di»iiutcd  roso.' 

\,  —  This  word,  which  is  found 
reat  branches  of  tongues,  namely, 
and  the  Germanic,  is  a  dimiuu- 
^  huttf  a  cask ;  tlius  making  bottle 
(inally  been  a  sort  of  elongated 
le  Hebrew  it  has  several  repre- 
1  brief  notice  of  which  will  aid 
n  forming  a  correct  conception 
•ottles.  We  find,  first,  OAr,  which 
J  (Job  xxxii.  19)  rendered  bottU  ; 

instances  it  is  translated  spirit 
Its  root-meaning  is  to  be  hollow^ 
t  mfiatedt  and  so  we  arrive  at  tlie 

9pirltf  an  influence  causing  the 
irell,  as  did  the  Pythoness  when 
Apollo.  The  same  word  denotes 
well  as  a  bottle.  It  is  used  of 
irits  and  ventriloquists  (Lev.  xix. 
is.  4).  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
ling  this  name  must  originally 
of  skin,  and  also  that  the  liquor 
fontained  was  in  a  state  of  active 
n.  This  representation  is  con- 
he  words  of  Job  (xxxii.  19) :  — 

rsast  Is  as  wine  which  hath  no  rent; 
bottles,  it  is  ready  to  burst. 

aU  or  other  animals  are  still  used 
as  bottles.  The  term  *  new  but- 
»  bottles  of  new  wine,  wliioli  when 
tins,  especially  if  tlie  skins  were 
ble  to  burst  them :  tlnis  our  Lord 
is.  17), — *  Neither  do  men  putnew 
M  bottles;  else  the  bottles  break, 
!•  nuineth  out :  but  they  put  new 
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\Mience  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Gibeo- 
nites  receives  explanation ;  who,  wishing 
to  persuade  the  Hebrews  that  they  had 
come  from  a  distance,  assumed  all  the 
appearance  that  they  could,  of  having 
been  a  long  time  on  their  journey.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  otlier  tokens  of  age,  ihcy 
took  *  wine  bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  boimd 
up;'  stating,  *  These  bottles  of  wine  which 
we  filled  were  new,  and  behold  they  be  rent ; ' 
new,  that  is,  when  they  commenced  their 
journey  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13).  The  word  Xohd, 
here  employed  from  a  root  signifying  to 
be  empty,  denotes  a  skin-bottle  employed 
to  hold  liquids  —  milk  (Judg.  iv.  19)  as  well 
as  wine  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20).  Another  wonl, 
Ghehmcthy  means  originally  to  be  hot,  and 
hence  to  swell.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  a 
skin-bottle  may  have  been  derived.  But,  as 
the  word  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  ves- 
sel for  cnrrying  water  (Gen.  xxi.  11, 15, 19), 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  term,  as 
applied  to  a  bottle,  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  fact,  tliat  water-skins,  and  the  wa- 
ter in  them,  soon  become  very  hot  under  the 
burning  rays  of  an  eastern  sun.  On  this 
point  Olin's  testimony  is  decisive :  —  *  We 
brought  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from 
Akabah  ;  but  it  is  brackish  when  drank 
cool  from  the  fountain ;  and  the  heat  of  tlio 
sun,  and  the  reflection  from  the  sand  to- 
day, raised  its  temperature,  in  our  leathern 
bottles,  to  about  blood  heat.*  Another  word, 
Nthvrlf  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  hollow, 
if  used  of  skins,  is  used  also  of  earthen  ves- 
sels ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  in  itself 
signifies  a  piece  0/  poUenj   ij\i%-  xix.  VV, 
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L«m.iT,a).   InJiibxJaTiii.3T,ilisaplilicil 

'  Wlio  numlHnUi  the  clooda  In  vladora  I 
Andnlia  pounUi  out  tlw  boUlgi  ot  bwroi  ?' 

iHDf^tge  which  aceoida  with  ths  idtM  sug- 
gested b;  BkiQB  m>de  la  coiiIUD  liquiiU. 
AecordinKly,  in  Job  xxvi.  8, — 

the  iMl  word  rcDdertd  iii  the  English  Tcr- 
•ion,  bottit,  ia  BakbooX,  which  bu  Ibe  sig- 
nificMioa  of  emptineBB.  It  appcirs  U>  have 
been  used  of  potteijwarp  (1  Kingt  xiT.3.  Jn. 
xit.  1,10).  Jeremiih  IB  direnled  to  gel's  pat- 
ter's eartlien  bollle.'  tibicb  lis  wu  to  brvsJi, 
so  tlisl  it  could  not  be  made  whole  agun. 
The  ori|[inal  word  for  break  denotes  to  brtai 
hy  eoaloil  —  as  ilai^hing  to  the  ground  ;  as 
such  breaking  would  drslrov  apier.e  ot  eaiih- 
enware  by  breaking  it  in  uieeei  so  that  it 
nide  whole  again  —  a  descrip- 


TLe  language,  however,  •!.,»  iim  chhi-id 
(o  determine  whether  the  pol  bottles  of  L 
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Notimprobablylbeywere.  OIbm  bouleawei* 
eonimoD  in  Egjpl,  and  could  scarcely  bao 
been  nnkuown  to  the  Hebrews.  One  at  ibc 
monamenls  rtpreeenu  glaaa-blowcn  in  tka 
•cl  ot  formiug  a  bottle.  Indeed  the  nUe. 
riala  were  varioaa  of  which  bollle*  wnt 
made  by  the  Egrptiana.  Not  oalj  ^am 
and  porcelain  wen  emplaned,  bat  alabasUr, 
granite,  basalt,  porphyry,  mpenline  or  bm- 
oia,  iTory,  and  bone. 

In  Ps.  Ivi.  8,  God  is  said  lo  pat  the  Icu*' 
of  mounierB  into  bis  bottle,  and  lo  number 
tbem.  This,  wlien  rightly  undenlcKMi,  is  s 
loucliing  descripliou  of  (he  can  of  a  kind 
Providence  over  Ihoie  who  grieve.  It  vM 
oaual  with  the  aueieclR  ta  treaanre  up  the 
tran  of  their  friends  in  small  vasea,  tenned 
lachTjmatorit;  which  were  ellher  kepi  A 
home,  or  deposited  in  ihe  tombs.  Socb  a 
lachryraalorj  the  Divine  UeinR  is  hen  rspre- 
sented  aa  keeping,  in  which  he  plocea  ereiy 
tear  ahed  by  his  sorrowing  children;  unn- 
bering  tliem  ss  they  are  ahed,  that  iliey  Day 
not  beeonie  loo  numerous.  TTie  engroviDg 
shows  what  appears  to  have  been  a  botih)  ot 
this  kind,  msde  of  (j]ais,  aud  found  R- 
presenled  in  the  seulpturea  of  Thebes,  in 
tgjpt- 


BOZItAH  (H.  aforOfitdplact)  iaa  namo 
borne  by  two  cities:  —  l.TheBomana  spealt 
of  sBoatra,  calling  it  aebief  city  ot  Arabia, 
which,  being  adorned  by  Trajan,  was  eaUed 
after  htm  Trajana  Bostra.  Tbia  Bairah  lay 
in  a  wide  plain,  being  the  lasl  inhabited  plac* 
on  ihe  Boulh-west  of  Auranitis,  or  the  easlem 
aide  ot  the  Jordan.  II  now  bean  the  naiM 
of  Busrah. 

Bui.  II.  the  Boirali  of  Ihe  Old  Teatamenl 
(Isa.  utiiv.  H  ;  liiii.  1.  Jer.  ilii.  19,  38. 
Amos  i.  12)  was  a  fainoua  city  of  Edtnn. 

tioned  in  Gen.  xnvi.  33,  aa  the  native  city 
ot  one  of  the  princes  of  Edom,  who  Und 
'before  there  reigned  any  kingoierlhaehD- 
dren  ot  Israel.'     It  is  apoken  of  in  teama 


lal  ot  Edom    or   Idun 

'  and  all  the  cities  tliereof  (Jer. 

scareelj  admit  of  any  other  tDterpretation. 

TCe  are,  then,  incUneil  to  identify  Boirah 

with  Petra,  —  a  word  which  appeal*  to  t* 
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facm  ci  the  ancient  Hebrew  name. 
btlfloguige  which  Scripture  holds 
Bosnh  aooords  with  the  position 
r  of  Petra.  For  instance,  —  *  Thy 
I  iiath  deceiTcd  tiiee,  and  the 
ine  heart,  O  thon  that  dwellest  in 
ot  the  rock;  that  holdest  the 
die  hill:  though  thou  make  tliy 
^  ••  the  eagle,  I  wUl  bring  tliee 
I  JehoTah '  ( Jer.  xlix.  10).  These 
mp.  Obad.  3,  4)   are  strikingly 

of  the  situation  of  Petra,  in 
man  of  the  mountain,  and  at 
time  placed  on  a  very  elevated 
OS  region.  The  deep  valleys, 
bf  steep  cliffs  which  pervade 
of  the  country,  and  which  must 
•  contained  tlie  chief  part  of  the 
I  an  weU  described  as  *  clefts  of 
—  'heights  of  the  hill,'  — 'high 
u'  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
b  were,  as  some  have  affirmed, 
»  allude  expressly  to  the  excava- 
e  aide  of  the  Petran  rocks,  which 
ovllj  mention. 

Boirah,  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
I  Wady  Mousa,  two  days'  journey 
9  Dead  Sea,  and  the  same  distance 
I  Akabah.  The  principal  entrance 
ia  through  a  long  narrow  defile  in 
ina,  in  which,  for  nearly  two  hours, 
inds  among  wild  and  picturesque 
giay  and  r^  granite,  greenstone, 

sandstone.  The  deep  ravines 
1  with  a  rich  shrubbery  of  olean- 
riiks,  and  other  shrubs,  which 
ge  and  more  plentiful  as  the  ele- 
eases.  Grass  also  is  abundant. 
1  direction  is  northward ;  but  the 
I  looks  successively  to  every  point 
ipass.  The  ancient  and  more 
antranoe  is  on  the  eastern  side, 
I  deep  narrow  gorge  of  Wady  Syk. 
,  eity  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  sur- 
loliy  and  precipitous  moimtains, 
9  to  have  covered  more  than  a 
Dgtfa,  nearly  from  north  to  south, 
la  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile. 
earn,  or  rather  mountain  torrent, 
raUey  by  the  Wady  Syk,  which  is 
ftd  by  two  smaller  streams  that 
the  gorges  of  the  uortliem  monn- 

chief  public  edifices  occupied 
uf  ihe  river,  on  the  south  side  of 
nptuous  edifice  is  still  standing, 
moh's  treasure,'  whi(^h  seems  to 
.palace.  We  cannot  give  a  full  de- 
the  buildings  that  still  adorn  this 
ale,  but  may  mention  a  triumphal 
I  which  belonged  to  a  temple; 
id  hewn  stones,  the  remains  of 
paUie  buildings,  found  in  four- 
it  heaps.    The  excavations  in  the 

however,  are  by  far  tlie  most 
if  notiee.  Whether  formed  for 
m^  or  the  dwellings  of  Jiving 


men,  tney  surprise  the  visitor  by  their  in- 
credible number  and  extent     They  are  seen 
in  precipitous  rocks  along  all  the  approaches 
to  the  place.   Instead  of  following  the  sinuo- 
sities of  the  mountain   and  its  numerous 
gorges,  were  they  ranged  in  regular  order, 
like   the  houses  of  a  well-built  city,  they 
would  form  a  street  not  less  than  five  or  six 
miles  in  length.    They  are  often  seen  rising 
one  above  another  in  the  face  of  the  cliff; 
convenient  steps,  now  much  worn,  lead  in 
all  directions  through  the  fissures,  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  to  the  various 
tombs   that  occupy   these    lofty  positions. 
Some  of  them  are  not  less  than  from  two  to 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  valley.     Besides  unadorned  habita- 
tions of  the  humble  dead,  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  excavations  enriched  with  various 
architectural  ornaments.     To  these  unique 
and  sumptuous  monuments  of  the  taste  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  men,  Petra 
is  indebted  for  its  great  and  peculiar  attrac- 
tions.    The  front  of  tlie  mountain  is  wrought 
into  fa9ades  of  splendid  temples,  rivalling  in 
their  aspect  and  symmetry  the  most  cele- 
brated monuments  of  Grecian  art.   Columns 
of  various  orders,  graceful  pediments,  broad 
rich  entablatures,  and  sometimes  statuary, 
all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and   still 
making  part  of  the  native  mass,  transform 
the  base  of  the  mountain  into  a  vast  splen- 
did pile   of  architecture;   while   the  over- 
hanging cliffs,  towering  above  in  shapes  rug- 
ged and  wild,  produce  the  most  striking  and 
curious  of  contrasts.     But  nothing  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  almost  magical  effect 
of  some  of  these  monuments,  as  the  rich  and 
various  colours  of  the  rock  in  which  tliey 
are  formed.   The  mountains  that  encompass 
the  vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  which 
red  is  the  predominating  hue.     But  many 
of  them  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  tlie 
most  lovely  and  brilliant  colours.     Red,  pur- 
ple, yeUow,  azure  or  sky  blue,  black,  and 
white,  are  seen  in  the  same  mass,  distinctly 
in  successive  layers,  or  blended  so  as  to 
form  every  shade  and  hue  —  as  brilliant  and 
as  soft  as  they  ever  appear  in  flowers,  in 
the  plumage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky  when 
illuminated  by  the  most  glorious   suuset. 
The  red  perpetually  shades  into  pale  or  deep 
rose  or  flesh  colour.     The  purple  is  some- 
times very  dark,  and  again  approaches  tlie 
hue  of  the  lilac  or  violet     The  white,  which 
is  often  pure  as  snow,  is  occasionally  just 
dashed  with  blue  or  red.     The  blue  is  usu- 
ally the  pale  azure  of  the  clear  sky  or  of  the 
ocean;  but  sometimes  has  the  deep   and 
peculiar  shade  of  the  clouds  in  summer, 
when  agitated  by  a  tempest     The  yellow  is 
as  bright  as  that  of  saffron.     It  is  more 
easy  to  imagine   than  describe   the   effect 
of  tall  graceful  columns  exhibiting  these 
exquisite  colours.     They  are  dis^l&^ed  t» 
still  greater  advantage  m  0:\«  ^sXIb  axA  s:«^- 
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iDg  of  somi:  ■>[  the  eicaTstioas  u 
is  ■  sliglii  dip  in  Uie  siralo.  'i'l 
Laiing  full  pUf  aod  cxpniisiou, 
the  freedom  nt  ouQiiie  and  Ii 
lilcndiog  of  tinU  obaervkble  iti  k 
simnel.  TL  ceil  g  of  one  liuxe  ( 
iuwbiehil  lluitdeeprel  spr 
inlernimiilp  I  w   h  de  p  bl  e  a^ 


Nop. 
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mcr.  Uti  llie  nonhem  or  rroDt  pun  of  Ihe 
ceiling,  lliesc  lines  are  deepi;  shaJed  viih 
black,  reoiiudiug  tlie  spMlalur  of  a  glUllC^ 
ing  lempest 

Tie  Bnljo    ed  rut  rihiblUwhatisMnntd 
tl  e  Cor    lb  alt  (noih     rnl  u  to  (lie  linpg 
n  e  from  looki  direcilr  c 
>f  die   c  Ij    tonard  ibe   pmlMC  of 


wilb  wLat  mhiule  accuracy  the  vorila  ut  the 
prophet  have  liern  fulfilled  (iHa.  xxxir.  11, 
>fq-),  Deaerled  of  man,  Ibe  place  now  af 
fonla  a  residence  only  for  briuils  and  binls. 
Y.'t  for  centuries.  Iliia,  irLicli  ma;  well  be 
deunminaierl  i.tie  of  lliv  ^nadai  of  tlie 
world,  remaiued  hidden  and  unknonn;  tor 
it  was  not  earlier  cbsri  IBII,  ubeu  Ilnrck- 
banll  diicovered  it*  forgotten  tile,  iind  drew 
the  allentioQ  of  the  Fitiliseil  wuild  to  its 
mounifiJ   speciaple   of  prostrate  grandeur 

The  Sjk  is  thus  apoken  of  b;  Itnbinaon, 
vho  approached  Pclra  b;  Ihtg  cha«iii :  — 
'The  character  of  Iliis  n-ondcrful  Kpot.  and 
the  impreision  which  it  makes,  are  iilterlj 
indescribable;  and  I  knuwof  nolliiug  which 
can  preaenl  even  a  fuint  idea  of  Ibem.  I 
liad  visited  the  strange  snndetone  bui^s  and 
Eireets  of  Ailershacli,  and  waudewil  with  de- 
light ihrougb  die  rniuan  tic  dells  of  the  Sainii 
Swiiierlaud — both  of  which  scenes  iiii|:!lii 
be  supposed  to  flifbr]  Ihe  nearest  pnTaUel ; 
Trt  Oiej  Mhibil  few  jioinia  of  conipariaon. 


Al  I  re  on  n  (jTflndcr  i  ale  of  snTaa*  irt 
D  ng  ficc  I  s  b  n  IJ  We  I  mtercd  alinii! 
this  superb  approach, proreeJin^slowlj, and 
etopping  often,  forgetful  of  erery  thing  die. 
and  taking  for  the  moment  no  note  of  liae. 
As  we  drew  near  the  western  end.  ibe  sun- 
light began  to  bre>.Ii  in  upon  the  n^iid 
crags  before  us.  Here  the  9«k  wrmiDaMi 
opening  nearly  at  riglil  angles  intoanmilv 
Ihniigh  broailer  Wadj  or  efaasm,  oonriaf 
down  fWnn  (lie  south,  and  passing  of  noftk- 
wesC  (ii.  5,  1«). 

Tlie  Khuzneli,  or  Pharaoh's  treamre, 
struck  Robinson  with  troaiement  and  de- 
light:—'All  at  once  the  beauUftil  fatad*  of 
the  Khuxneb  in  the  weatsm  prteipice,  oppo- 
site (lie  mouth  of  (he  8yk,  baral  npon  oar 
view  in  all  the  delicacy  of  its  ftrat  ehiaeHing. 
and  in  all  the  tyeebiiess  and  beauty  of  iu 
soft  colouring.  I  had  aeen  Tarioiu  engra*- 
liigH  of  it,  and  read  all  the  desciiptdonai  bol 
tliii'  was  one  of  tlie  rare  instances  wbara  Iki 
inilh  of  the  reality  suriiassed  the  ideal  an- 
ticipation. It  is,  indceil,  most  eiqniiili^ 
benutiffit;  and  rotliiuR  I  had  seenof  anii- 
leciurnl  effect  in  Rome  or  Tbebe«,OT«mD 
Allien*,  roiiies  up  to  il  in  the  flntiiRfc**- 
sinu.     Its  position  as  a  portion  of  Ac  bflf 
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mni  nek,  ovei  iguutt  llf  ini- 
t; — iUwonderfulslKleofpreser- 

glow  ud  tinl  of  llie  aUiiie,  and 
MXj  ipound^sll  ue  uniiiie, 

to  Ukc  complsle  poseession  ut 
rhera  ll  iIuiiIb,  ta  il  hta  alood 
•Mlf  ud  loDclincss  ;  ibe  gcii«- 
t  lAninil  (od  ifjoiwd  over  it 
pNMcd  twftj;  tlia  wild  Arab,  n 
T,ngaidB  it  with  alupid  indiSc- 
n;  uidnoDcuelefi,  but  strati- 

«la  tints,  u  1  bade  it  rarewell. 
bj  Um  meltov  beama  of  (he 

;  nd  I  tamed  awaj  fratn  it  u 
m  ImpreuioD  which  will  be  ef- 

dMih.- 

[■ginn  becaiue  the  Arabs  tliink 
Dliliu  die  tnMim  irtiieb  liiej 
MBoh,  aad  whicb  the;  anppase 
I  Am  nni  crowning  ihe  auDioiit 
■M  front,  a  hundreil  het  or 
ha  ground.  Their  odI;  iritereat 
/aOBoments  ia  Ut  eAUch  for 
■h;  and,  ae  thej  find  nothing 
if  ftnej  ditj  are  in  this  am, 
B-to  bwccMaible.  It  bears  the 
■V  niuket-balli,  wbirb  tli^ 
l^to  iba  hope  of  breaking  il 
,  Ast  obt^ning  the  imaginsd 

Iw  deaoiibea  the  genera]  im- 
£W  noctnd: — 'Around  ua 
Wkoacf  tBaa  — the  dwell  inga 
•C  dw  neiant  oi^  cmnibted 
■  latt, — tha  maoiolea  of  the 
Wt  priMina  beaatr  and  ft«ah- 
f  alnee  rifled,  and  the  asbea 
taaoalteredlolha  winds.  Well 

•  tha  atilineaa  of  death  ;  for  it 

•  itself  —  a  citj  of  the  dead 
Mia  aDTCODnded.  Yet  this  im- 
•a  wai  not  uninlcrrapted.  Our 
Metered  Ihe  abecp  whieh  we 
nd  nude  IbemielTta  a  feast. 

high  glee;  apd  the  riiiee  of 
'.tailing,  and  mirth.  Bounded 
d  lliese  sepulchres'  (ii.  bSS.) 

indebud   for   its   wcallh    and 
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.-siiir,  Ailnan,  apjieirs  lo  have  graulsd 
ilr(!<'M  III  Petri,  wliic-li  led  the  inhabitants 
;ive  liis  name  bi  the  ril;  upon  coins. 
K  coins  of  Petra  have  been  described : — 
of  Adriiin;  oue,  of  Marena 


a  trade,  than 
lioailion  ;  for  it  laj  on 
wbirh  united  the  me 
I  of  the  East  and  of  tin 
i«  tbaseatof  animmeni 
pfeatemporiam  of  India 
■amt,  bowcTcr,  aa  Ihe  ci 
W  ila  pomp,  Petra  aecni 


chi< 


ing  Ihe 


.nnua  on  Hie  few, 

*  in  (he  possess  iou 

ne;.     This  injnstire   was  not 

wae  beaiy  ains  which  bronglit 

A  dtsolalion. 

iSOliona  Petra  as  tbe  capital  of 

,     In  the  reigu  of  Trnjnn.  i( 

N  (waj  of  tha  Romans.    His 


Scleras; u 
tnry,  Petra 

lime  F 
ofhisi 


d  two.  of  Qeta.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
ma  tlie  melropolittn  see  of  wb&t 
(be  tliinl  Palestine.  From  (bat 
snddcnl J  vanished  ftom  tbe  pages 

OIIAC'ELFT  is  a  diminutiTC  from  (be 
Laiia  braehium,  French  bm,  derived  im- 
uiedinlelv  froDi  ihe  French  brattiel,  denoting 
a  little  .irm,  or  oriio-ruiil  for  thi  omt,  and 
conslitiiling  a  portion  ot  female  allirc.  A 
brneeleC  was  of  old   aometimea  used    aa  a 


t,  fM  III. 


Bracelets  among  the  Hebrews  were  confined 
to  women.  From  Gen.  xj;iTiii.  IS,  it  appears 
that  tliey  were  worn  by  Judah  (comp.  S  Sam, 
i.  10).  From  the  fact  that  Iben  are  not 
IcsB  Iban  five  words  in  Hebrew  that  are  ren- 
dered Iraiitit  in  the  English  version,  we 
may  infer  that  this  species  of  ornament  was 
common  among  Ihe  Israelites.  Tbe  passage 
relating  to  Jndafa  shows  that  bracelcis  were 
commonly  worn  by  chief  men  in  Ihe  patri- 
nrrhal  ages  ;  whence  we  may  leam  thai  the 
art  of  Morkiug  hi  metals,  if  not  in  existence 
in  Palestine,  must  have  been  already  prac- 
tised, and  carried  10  B  considerable  degree  ot 
eicellence,  in  some  neighbouring  ennntry. 
Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  metal- 
lurgy was  in  a  high  alate  of  perfection  in 
FgypL  Among  the  ornaments  in  gold  (bond 
Binnng  ihe  Egyptian  mins,  are  braeeleta  and 
nunierona  trinkets  belonging  to  the  lollM, 
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mtaj  of  which  '  tn,'  (ara  Vilkiuaon,  ■  of 
the  Barly  tiuiea  of  OiirtaMQ  I.  and  Thot- 
mea  III.  ths  cnniemporuica  of  Joseph  uid 
of  HoHi.'  Thuir  bnceleti,  aa  well  u  liiui- 
liT  dpcorations  tor  the  ankles  and  the  fiogcra, 
were  rnqDcnII;  inlaid  wilh  precioui  ■tousi 
□I  enamel ;  aumc  wen  in  the  ship«  of 
snakes;    othen  were   aimpLa    rings:     tliey 

Kings  are  represmleJ  widi  bracelels.  In 
the  Museum  »t  Leyden  ia  a  gold  one,  bear, 
ing  the  name  of  Tlioonea  III.  which  waa 
doabUesB  onra  worn  by  thai  monareh. 

BRANDISH  is  a  word  of  Tentonie  origin, 
connected  wilh  bniiJ,  which,  aa  coming 
ftom  brmnat,  to  bum,  denotes  a  torch  or  « 
stick  on  fire.  Hence  fo  bnadiih  is  to  war* 
or  Bhake  ae  a  torch  in  shaken.  It  is  genv- 
rally  applied  to  a  aword,  denoting  a  rapid 
vibrating  motion,  which  makea  the  sword 
flash  and  glitter  like  a  ibaken  torch.  Thus 
Fairfax :  — 
■ITpon  the  bridge  sppcu'ds  warUksawafai, 

.. ...  ..  . |i[  ,j^  In  jnn  nr  good 


h'ma^uldlgwi 


ThonwUtnotr, 


^UifllS; 


Wc  da  not  underUke  to  decide  whether 
Ihieahing  or  pounding  waa  intended  by  the 
ascrtd  penman ;  ihoagh,  with  King  Jimea'a 
translators,  we  incline  to  the  tatter.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  fonnd  in  no  other  place 
than  the  one  given  above;  and  we  are  dterv- 
Ibrs  deprived  of  the  aid  which  comparison 
might  aSbrd.  The  Sepniagiiil  takes  the 
passage  figoratlvelj,  as  denoting  a  pmhlie 
ahipping.  In  the  midst  of  these  imccrtain- 
lies,  it  is  clear  the  writer  implies  tliat  there 
■re  some  who  art  to  foolish,  that  the  se- 
verest punishment  will  not  correct  them. 
The  goapei,  however,  haa  led  manj  to  doubt 
whether  coercion  haa  a  remedial  efflcacy. 


BREASTPLATE  wag  a  piece  of  embroi- 
dered cloth  worn  on  hia  breast  bj  the  high 
prieal,  of  which  we  shall  apeak  elaewhaia 


(IllB 


SI). 


alio  denotes  a  piece  of  defen- 
sive aimoor  worn  on  the  chest,  and  cooili- 
tntlng  a  part  of  that  panoply, '  whole  anuonr 
of  Clod,'  which  Paul  eihorta  the  Ephetitn 
ChriKtiana  to  put  on  (Ephes.  vi.  11—17), 
Our  illustration  preaeut*  an  ancient  loldier 
clad  in  a  panoply,  or  in  whole  umonr. 


lo'ddealliwlUi 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  lenn  has  tbr 
its  mol-nicantng  to  .iTy  Accordingly  la 
brandiih  a  tword  is  to  make  I  By  that  a, 
move  witli  the  rapidity  and  force  ot  a  bud  • 
wing.  The  word  is.  in  tl  s  sense  found 
only  in  Eick,  Etiii.  10. 

BRAT  is  a  word  probably  connected  w  ih 
ftninu),  which,  in  Uedin  al  Latin  a  eqnl 
vaJcTit  to  aUrituf,  rubbed  or  ponuded  from 
the  old  Italian  brano,  a  cnimb  Accord 
ingly,  to  iratf  is  to  reduce  to  crumbs  by 
attrition ;  that  is,  by  rubb  ng  or  by  pound 
ing.  Proisaait  uses  brai/  m  this  sense  — 
'  The  Englyashmen  were  fayne  to  gather  the 
thysleilcs  in  the  feldes,  and  braye  Ibem  i 
morter."  The  word 
Bl  least,  only  in  Pro' 
thou  shouldest  bra 
among  wheat  with  a 
foolishness  depart  fi 
in  his  Bible,  rendera  the 


BBIUK  in  the  Hebrew  is  LoAhAh  (Latbl 
alb,  from  aUmt),  to  be  white,  from  the  eolon 
assumed  by  clay  on  being  inl^ected  tn  htat 
Bricks  therefore  were  clay,  either  hardened 
m  the  sun,  or  burnt  in  kilns.  We  tktalrsad 
of  brick  in  coaneetion  with  the  bnlldln|  at 
the  tower  ot  Babel :  — '  Let  na  make  totek, 
and  bum  them  thoroughly :  and  the;  hal 
brick  for  stone'  (Qen.  iL  3).  In  the  laM 
words,  wc  have  a  proof  that  the  book  ef 
Cenesia  was  written  by  an  inhabitant  ot  a 
rocky  country,  such  as  waa  Palealina,  mtan 
■tone  is  inpplied  in  abimdauee  ao  great  aiH 
render  the  naa  of  bricks  in  constraelint  adl- 
GceaannecMNij.  Bntiniheallnvialngkaia 


gfllM 


a,  Inickf  •wtra  lh«  chief  a 


will  far  bailding;  uid  Uia  soil  of  Eg;^t 
iMdid  beililiai  Gn  miking  brieka.  In  slrict 
•fntmanl  widi  Uia  ScTipMnl  nuraliTc, 
tiifanca  »  faund  llut  Iht  immtnne  fsbrica 
d  Bciant  BKbjIoQ  wen  coiutructrd  mottij 
rfkoek.  Such  appeui  to  hiiTc  been  lh< 
tim  M  Ninerefa  alio,  which  atood  on  (he 
ligna.  In  tha  mini  of  thi*  lut  place, 
kUa  of  citraordinaiy  siie  hara  nccnlly 
tan  diaistarrnl.  Boua,  eooatil  for  France 
ttMoMonl,  hanng  bad  hi>  mind  tamed  (o 
Ainini  of  Ninanh,  offered  a  hif^bei  price 
Ik  brieki  of  ■  laige  aiie ;  in  conaequeuee 
rf  thieb,  bricks  of  aneh  »  magnitude  were 
braighl  to  him,  ibal  he  wM  induced  Id  dig 
iuo  the  moDiida  of  mina  bimaelt.  vhicb  led 
bia  to  the  diasoreiT  of  a  monutneni  of  aun- 
'ried  brieki,  that  i»  of  the  bigbest  nntiqiia- 
limTalue.  These  bricka  are  covered  with 
wtd(e-shaped  letleia  (comp.  Ezek.  iv.  J.), 
la  order  tu  giie  the  clay  or  loam  the  oecea- 
MTConaiHenea,  cbopped  ilraw  waa  miied 
*ith  thaae  brieki;  and  in  the  bricka  that 
Inn  bcea  faond  at  Babylon,  traces  of  the 
Kraw  nay  still  be  aeen ;  tlius  conflnning 
(bt  implieadon  of  Scripture,  that  straw  was 
employad  bj  Iha  laraalitea  in  making  brick 
lnr  lluiT  Etuplian  tyrants  (Eiod.  T.  Tj. 
Indeed,  with  the  light  friable  aoU  of  lower 
Egypt,  absw  would  be  indispensable.  When. 
Iheratbre,  tha  altaw  was  niUibeld  in  order  to 
uaka  llie  labour  heatier.  the  Israelites  bad  no 
icMnrre  but  lo  gather  atraw  for  themtclTe;. 
The  osa  of  ernds  brick  bakeil  in  the  Bun 
wu  nuiTcraal  in  Lower  Egypt,  both  for  pub- 
lie  and  prJTate  bnildiugi ;  and  the  brick 
field  gave  idinDdint  occupation  to  uumeroui 
laboDrera  ifaronghout  the  country  B  uld 
tags  of  aB  kinda,  eicept  the  temples  were  of 
Rode  brick;  and  ao  great waa  Ibe  demand 
dial  the  Egyptian  goTemment  made  a  mo- 
nopoly of  bricka,  wbich  were  accordingly 
nampsd  with  the  goTemnient  itamp  after 
[bemannarof  the  Briliah  broad  arrow  The 
entplaymant  of  nnmeroas  captives,  who 
WDikad  a>  alaiea,  enabled  the  goTemment 
ID  Mean  a  constant  supply,  and  probably  to 
mU  Dm  brieka  at  a  low  price.  A  great  many 
foniguan  wen  employed  in  the  brick  fields 
■t  TiMbas.  Like  Iha  captiyci  detained  in 
Iha  Thcbaid,  Iha  Jews  were  condemned  to 
Iha  IdMwr  at  briak-making  and  brick-laying 
ia  town  Eupt.  They  erected  granaiies. 
In— H  I  ill  ilia,  md  olher  public  buildings, 
tm  Am  Efyptian  maiaidi.  To  meat  with 
IMmwa  in  tka  aenlptiina  cannot  reaaonabt; 
be  aif  I  alart.  thoo^  an  oowiie  sea)  lo  pnia 
wrmlj  thtag  into  (he  lerTioe  of  religion  haa 
ltd  MOM  njten  lo  fin^  them  in  a  TCryinta- 
Ritin(  wndptDn  on  the  tomb  of  Bekahari, 
■t  n<AM.  iriuch  aats  forth  the  whole  proeeas 
o(  in«*^"ff  brisk,  exhibiting  at  Iha  same 
liBM  Mak-maatere  wilb  their  initmmenia  of 
Ton  behold  one  man  fetch- 
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a  tbinl  tt'imiug  the  bricks   in   a  wooden 

mould,  —  a  faiinb  beaiing  them  lo  tha  spot 
where  they  are  piled  up  to  be  exposed  to 
the  heal  of  the  sun.  It  is  fatal  to  the  hypo- 
Ihesis  which  makei  this  eciilplare  repreient 
Ibe  Hebrews,  that  it  bears  an  inicription 
slaliuB  Ihul  the  bricks  were  made  at  Thebes. 
The  view,  howcer,  afibrds  important  corro- 
bontioD  of  the  Bibticid  narraiiTe,  by  ebow- 
ing  UB  that  it  was  usual  in  Egypt  to  employ 
captives  in  making  bricka,  and  by  eiplaiuing 
the  hard  and  laborious  nature  of  tlie  work 
in  «bi<'h  the  Israelilci  were  worn  away. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  more  bricka 
bearing  the  name  of  ThoUuea  III.  whom 
Wilkitisoa  ('Manners  snd  Caatoms  of  tlie 
Ancient  Egyptians,'  vol.  ii.  0«)  suppoaea  lo 
have  been  king  of  Egypt  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Exodn»,  have  been  discovered,  lliaii  of  any 
other  period, '  owing  (says  Wilkiuiion)  to  the 
many  prisoners  of  Asiatic  nations  employed 
by  him,  independent  of  his  lU'lirewcaptiTCa.' 
BUIGANUINE  is  found  in  two  passages 
(.ler.  ilvi.  1;  li.  3),  aod  denotes  a  coat  i(f 
Bi'iil.  The  English  word  is  derived  from 
brigaaJ,  which  originally  signified  bands  of 
soldiers  detached  from  the  main  army.  As 
such  parlies  plundered  freely,  the  word,  in 
course  of  time,  came  lo  mean  a  robber.  Tlie 
Brigaiidiue  was  Ihe  light  armour,  made  of 
rings  and  small  platet,  worn  by  brigands; 
being  suitable,  from  its  lightness  and  fleii- 
bililT.  to  tlie  vagahoud  mode  of  life  led  by 
these  freebooters.  This  species  of  armour, 
as  we  learn  from  tbe  munuuieuls,  was  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  of  whom  Jere- 
miah speaks  (xlvi  1) 


The  areompanying  en 
presentation  we  have  been  able  lo  find  of  a 
Brigandine.     Il    ia  taken  from  Baldoifa 
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'  Costumes  des  Peuples  Abcieus/  ami  sets 
forth  a  cnirosse  or  breast-plate  of  the  uncient 
Partliians,  covered  with  scales  after  (he  mau- 
ner  of  tlie  Persians.  These  scales  were 
small  lozenge-shaped  plates,  placed  on  each 
other  somewhat  symmetrically,  and  fastened 
on  a  linen  body. 

BROOK  is  the  representative  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  whose  root  signifies  to  perforate^  make 
a  channel;  and  hence  denotes  what  the 
Arabs  now  indicate  by  Wady,  that  is,  a  water 
course,  or  valley  worn  by  a  stream,  —  and 
derivatively  the  stream  itself.  Brook  is 
therefore  a  small  river.  Brooks  in  Pales- 
tine are  for  the  most  part  not  perennial. 
They  spring  from  fountains.  Such  are  most 
constant  in  their  flow.  Many  are  caused  by 
the  autumnal  or  tlie  vernal  rains.  These 
last  for  only  portions  of  the  year.  Others 
owe  their  chief  supplies  to  Uie  melting  of 
tile  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  are  both  most 
strong  and  least  durable  in  their  current 
As  Palestine  is  a  land  of  hills,  its  valleys  and 
brooks  are  numerous. 

'Hermon  and  Seir  and  Hebron's  brooky  sides.' 

Many  brooks  run  from  the  high  country 
down  into  the  Mediterranean;  and  tliese, 
having  but  a  short  course,  are  for  tlie  most 
part  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  summer. 
Whence  appears  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  Job  (vii.  15,  seq.)t  to 
set  forth  the  want  of  constancy  on  the  part 
of  his  friends :  — 

*Mv  brethren  are  faitbloss  like  a  brook ; 
Like  the  streams  of  the  valley,  thoy  paw  away ; 
Which  arc  turbid  bv  reason  of  the  incited  ice. 
And  the  snow  that  hides  Itnelf  in  tliem. 
As  soon  as  they  bocorae  warm,  they  vani^th ; 
The  heat  comes,  they  are  dried  up  from  their 

place. 
The  caravans  turn  aside  to  them  on  their  way. 
They  go  np  to  a  desert,  and  perish.' 

The  fulness,  strength,  and  noise  of  these 
temporary  streams  answer  to  the  large  pro- 
fessions made  to  Job  by  his  friends,  during 
his  prosperity.  The  drymg-up  of  Uie  waters, 
at  tlie  approach  of  summer,  resembles  the 
failure  of  their  friendship  in  his  season  of 
oflliction.  And  the  confusion  of  the  thirsty 
caravan,  on  finding  the  stream  vanished, 
strongly  illustrates  his  feelings,  disappoint- 
ed as  he  was  of  the  relief  he  expected  in 
tJiese  men's  friendly  counsels.  The  Arabs 
compare  a  treacherous  friend  to  the  flowing 
of  one  of  these  torrents,  and  hence  sny,  *  I 
put  no  trust  in  the  flowing  of  thy  torrent,' 
and '  0  torrent!  thy  flowing  subsides.*  Among 
the  brooks,  mention  of  which  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture,—  as  Amon  (Numb.  xxi.  14) ;  Jabbok 
(Gen.  xxxii.  22);  Cedron  (John  xviii.  1); 
Sorek  (Judg.  xvi.  4),  —  we  say  a  few  wonls 
in  this  place  on  that  one  which  is  called  in 
our  translation,  *the  river  of  Kgypf  (Gen. 
XV.  18.  Numb,  xxxiv.  5.  Josh.  xv.  4).  This 
brook  was  made  the  southern  limit  of  the 
land  promised  of  God  to  Abraham,  and  be- 
came the  southern  limit  of  the  land,  into 


possession  of  whieli  the  Israelites  euTerf<?. 
*  The  river  of  Eg^-pt '  some  hold  to  be  th« 
Nile ;  and,  as  Palestine  did  not  readi  to  that 
river  itself,  it  has  been  thought  that  an  arm 
of   the    Nile   ran   east  from    tlie    Pelusiae 
branch,   nearer  to  the   Holy   Laud.     Thij 
supposition  is  supported  by   no   evidence. 
It  seems  probable  Uiat  the  Rhinocorura,  ox 
Rhinocolura,  was  intended,  now  denominated 
<Knlat    el    Arisch.'     Through    this  Wady, 
which  extends  far  into  the  desert   of  Arabia, 
runs  a  stream  falling  into  tlie  Mediterranean, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  dry  during  the 
summer  months.     The  Sihor  (Isu.  xxiii.  3. 
Jer.  ii.  18),  which  is  sometimes  placed  here, 
is  the  Nile. 

BROTHER  (T.),  which  denotes  in  Eng- 
lish a  son  of  the  same  father  and  mother, 
and  metaphorically  a  male  person  related  to 
another  by  social  or  moral  affinity,  has  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  a  wider  application. 
In  Gen.  xiii.  8  ;  xiv.  14,  Lot  and  Abraham 
are  represented  as  brothers,  whereas  Lot  was 
Abraham's  *  brother's  son,'  or  nephew,  as 
he  is  expressly  described  in  Gen.  xiv.  12. 
Joseph's  brethren  were  so  termed,  because 
they  were  *  the  sons  of  one  man'  (Gen.  xlii. 
13),  though  by  difl^rent  mothers  (1  Kings 
ii.  7).  Conversely,  those  were  styled  brethren 
who  had  the  same  mother,  but  not  the  same 
father  (Judg.  viii.  19).  More  remotely,  the 
word  denoted  persons  of  the  same  family, 
clan,  or  tribe  (Gen.  xxiv.  27),  or  of  the  same 
nation  (Lev.  xxv.  35) ;  whence  Schleusner 
is  led  to  say,  —  *  All  those  places  in  which 
mention  is  maile  of  the  brothers  of  Christ, 
are  to  be  understood  of  his  kinsmen '  (Matt 
xii.  46 ;  xiii.  dd.  John  vii.  3.  Acts  L  14. 
Gal.  i.  19) ;  but  Winer,  a  greater  authority, 
considers  that  in  tlie  following  passages 
(Matt.  xii.  46;  xiii.  05.  Mark  iiL  82.  Luke 
viii.  19.  John  ii.  12.  Acts  i.  14),  the  proper 
brothers  of  our  Lord  are  intended,  aince  Mary 
his  mother  is  mentioned  in  the  connectioD. 
He  adds  —  that,  according  to  Matt.  xiii.  55. 
Mark  vi.  3,  their  names  were  James,  Joses, 
Simon,  and  Judas;  to  which  we  subjoin, 
that  in  the  latter  passage  his  *  sisters'  are 
also  mentioned.  It  still  remains  a  question, 
whether  tliese  were  sons  of  Mary,  as  well  as 
of  Joseph.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  sous 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  (some  have  conjee- 
tured  by  a  later)  marriage.  As,  however,  in 
Matt.  i.  25,  Jesus  is  called  Mary's  '  first-bom 
son,'  they  may  have  been  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  so  fuU  brothers  of  Jesus. 
Bretschneidcr  inclines  to  the  opinion,  tliat 
tliosc  who  are  mentioned  as  brothers  of 
Jesus  in  Matt.  xii.  46;  xiiL  55;  xxviii.  10. 
John  vii.  3.  Acts  i.  14.  Gal.  i.  10;  andpro- 
bubly  John  xx.  17,  were  uterine  brothers, 
lie  refers  for  evidence  to  Matt.  L  20,  25; 
xiii.  55.   John  ii.  12. 

In  a  lax  sense,  the  word  *  brother*  is  tak«o 
in  the  Scriptures  as  nearly  equlTslent  with 
our  teiTU  fellow-citizen  —  (Deal.  xt.  %  3- 
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iftiiLtS;  lii.  IT).  In  lonM  ineluicei.ltia 
idition  inplicd  Kcmi  to  be  the  widu  on* 
which  nln>  aniaiig  mambcn  of  ibn  ^reM 
ham  ^ilj  (HUL  *.  22—31).  lu  olbgr 
bill  III  nil,  apecalUr  ngud  ind  aSeclion  ua 
tarolTed  in  this  irtai,  wiudi  is  lience  equal 
b  inr/ritud.  one  irtia  it  to  be  IotbiI  like 
tliTMber(MMtT.4T;  xii-M.  3  Tiieea.  iii. 
U.  Heb.ii.  II).  GiipccialljuvCbriatiuie 
iudganti  brotiim,  tinea  the;  uc  nniled  b; 
AaDeimt  tie*  of  monl  iclMioiuhip  (Acu 
a  S;  ii.  SO.  1  Tim.  ii.  3).  Tliere  n* 
Mntioni  wbcn  Iha  word  denotas  ui  tqotl, 
■  lklla«.dueiple,  >  eompaniao  or  colleigua 
(irHLxiiU.e.   1  Cor.  LI.  aCir.  i.  1). 

A  sanliil  nod  J  of  the  refcrencee  here  given 
■B  iho«  the  reader,  that  revealed  religiaik 
|md;  enlaiged  the  eiicla  of  taoman  telatioD- 
Aip.  If  biMbartiood  wai  bj  the  Hotaic  in- 
■iHlloiia  omSned  to  ooe  people,  ihia  waa  a 
•Utr  idadon  than  «ai  lecogniud  bj  Greek 
■d  Bomaii.  who  limlled  brotherhood  to  the 
HtTomT  diTieioQi  of  a  race,  a  tribe,  a  clan. 
Rakinji  it  embnra  Karwlf  mora  Ihaa  the 
Krd  fiUotr-eitizeH,  Clirialianilf.  howeter, 
Aiew  Iho  gatai  of  human  lore  vide  open, 
initiiig  all  to  enter  in,  and  be  at  peaee  in 
Otta  wn  bonie,  —  whatevar  their  name, 
eoBDtiy,  or  eompleiiun.  NajF.  in  a  wider,  if 
■  Ina  endearing  hum,  it  taught  all  men  on 
&•  be*  of  the  aartb  lo  regard  each  other  as 
tntbt)%  ainee  tbaj  are  all  made  of  one 
Um>d(AeUZTii.2e). 

BOLBUBH  ia  the  Engliih  leraion  of 
no  diScTenl  (ormi  of  a  woid,  Gnkmch,  lliat 
iigliifiei  originally  a  reed  or  rueh,  groxing 
fa  a  Banh;  and  than  the  papyrue,  a  reed  or 
tnah,  which  grew  pltnlifull;  on  the  banks  of 
AaHDe  (Esod.  ii.  3.  lsa.ii.  U;  iTiii.A). 
Tbia  paprraa  it  was  of  which  the  ark  or 
OBaD  boat  waa  made  in  which  Moaea  was 
■Uriutedto  the  eoslodyof  the  Nile.  Il  may 
Nne  to  abow  that  this  story  is  of  native 
gnmA,  if  we  add  thai  boats  need  to  be  made 
by  Om  Egyptiana  of  the  bulmeh  or  papyius. 
na  body  of  theae  boats  appears  lo  bara  con- 
•(•tad  of  mshea,  which  were  bound  loxelher 
\ij  die  papyiti*.     They  were  rendered  imper- 

MoMM.  by  being  coated  within  and  without 
«fth  pitch.  These  boals  were  a  Borl  of  canoe 
or  pant,andwereemplDyed  in  fiahlng.   They 

from  one  plaea  to  another.  They  were  not 
■altka  the  boata  of  the  ancient  Brilons.  that 
■en  made  of  wicker.work  coverHl  wiili  hides. 
The  stalk  of  tte  papyrus  la  of  a  vivid  green. 
of  a  triangiJtr  fbrrn,  and  tapering  towirda 
fte  lap.  Pliny  says,  that  the  roni  is  as  thick 
M  a  man's  arm,  and  ibat  the  plant  i>rcBsion- 
■Qy  ezeeedad  fUteen  feet  In  height.  At 
pntent  It  is  raiely  found  innie  than  ten  feet 
kmg,  — about  two  feet  or  liille  more  of  die 
lower  part  of  the  stalk  being  covereil  villi 
hollaw,  ahafp-poinled  leaves,  which  aierlnp 
•sell  other  like  eralre,  and  fortify  the  nosi 
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exposed  pan  of  the  stem.  They  are  nanaUj 
of  a  yellow  or  dusky  brown  colonr.  The 
head  is  composed  of  a  number  of  email  gras- 
ey  fiiamenis,  each  a\ioDt  a  loot  long.  N'ear 
the  middle,  eacb  of  ihesc  filamenta  pans  in 
four;  and  in  ttie  point  or  partition  are  four 
branches  of  Sowers,  the  termination  of  which 
is  not  unlike  an  ear  of  wheat  in  form,  but  ia 
in  fact  a  aoft  silky  hnak. 


from  what  be  could  leom  bom  the  p 
that  the  proper  papjme  ia  now  unknown  ii 
GitypC,  though  plants  of  the  same  family 
(Cypecua)  are  atill  found  there.  'Three- 
cornered  reeds  are  abundant  in  Ki(ypl:  die 
Cjperua  is  a  very  nomeroua  family.  The 
Cyperus  Dlvea,  wLicb  growa  lo  a  great  height 
in  the  Fyoom  (a  [lialrict  on  tlie  west  of  tlia 
Nile,  some  way  above  Cairo)  might  be  mis- 
taken for  il.  and  ia  the  largest  kind  grown  in 
the  country.' 

Of  the  papyrus  the  Egyptians  made  their 
paper.  The  plant,  tlie  Bybliis  hieralieue  of 
Strabo  and  the  Cyjiems  papyrus  of  modern 
iMjianlsts,  mostly  grew  in  Lower  Egypt,  in 
maiahy  land,  or  in  aballow  brooks  and  ponds, 
fnnned  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  where 
Ibey  bestowed  much  pains  on  ila  culliiation. 
The  right  of  growing  and  aelling  it  belonged 
lo  the  govemment,  who  made  a  great  profit 
by  iis  monopoly.  The  paper  made  from 
this  Syblua  hieraticus  differed  in  quality, 
being  dependant  on  the  growth  of  ihe  plant, 
and  the  part  of  Ihe  stolk  whence  it  waa 
taken.  Many  of  the  papyri  that  have  been 
preserved  raiy  greatly  in  Iheir  leitnre  and 
appearance.  They  are  generally  Trtgile,  and 
■liScutt  lo  nnrol,  until  rendered  pliant  by 
gradual  eiposiira  to  eieam  oi  the  damp  of 
our  climates:  end  some  are  ao  brittle  thai 
lliuj  appear  to  liave  been  dried  by  artiflcial 
iiieanaj  for  llicir  nonfiuemenl  for  ao  long  a 
porinil  iu  tlia  lonibs  is  not  anffirieat  lo  have 
c  ausfd  ihis.    Those  pa|iyrl  which  have  not 
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been  exposed  to  the  saiue  heat,  being  pre-  papyrus  are  pretty  nearly  sn^h  as  we  ahooU 

served  in  the  less   arid  climate  of  Lower  make  with  a  common  pen.    The  Egyptiana 

Egypt,  still  preserve  their  pliability.    Are-  probablyusedareedorgooeequilL    In  some 

markable  proof  of  this  is  shown  in  a  papyrus  of  the  paintings  on  the  tombs,  the  pen  or 

brought  by  Wilkinson  from  Memphis,  which  reed  is  clearly  distinguished  in  the  band  of 

may,  he  states,  be  bent  and  even  twisted  the  writer. 

in  any  way  without  breaking,  or  without  Papyri  are  in  existence  of  very  remote 

being  more  injured  than  a  piece  of  common  periods  of  Egyptian  history.     The  prevaloU 

paper.     The  hieroglyphics  show  it,  however,  mode  of  writing  on  them  was  common  in  the 

to  be  of  an  ancient  Pharaonic  age;  and  they  age  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyra^ 

give  the  name  of  the  city  where  the  papyrus  mid,  more  dian  two  thousand  years  b«fotre 

was  found,  Menofre  or  Memphis.  our  era. 

Herodotus  has  one  or  two  curious  notices  BULWAAK  (from  the  French  boulevard^ 

01  this  plant: — *  The  byblus  annually  springs  which  comes  from  the  German  bohlwerch, 

up :  after  it  is  plucked  from  the  marshes,  the  denoting   a  fort  constructed   of  beams  of 

top  is  out  off,  and  converted  to  a  different  wood )  stands  for  several  Hebrew  words,  the 

use  from  the  other  parts.     The  bottom  part  general  idea  being  that  of  strength  ;  —  that 

that  is  left,  to  the  length  of  about  one  foot  is,  strength  to  resist  an  attacking  enemy ; 

and  a  half,  they  sell  as  an  eatable  commodity'  hence  a  strong  hold,  fortification,  tower,  or 

(ii.  93).     The  use  to  which  the  first-men-  fenced  place. 

tioned  part  was  turned,  is  noticed  incident-  BURIAL  (T.  from  a  root  signifying  to 

allyin  several  passages,  such  as  these: — 'The  cover  or  conceal:  the  Hebrew  word  means 

priests  wear  shoes  made  of  the  byblus ;  the  to   dig   down,  and  to   hide)  was  the  most 

sails  of  the  Egyptian  boats  are  made  of  the  ancient  form  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of 

byblus ;  the  priests  read  to  me  out  of  a  byblus  the  dead.     It  was  practised  in  the  earliest 

roll  the  names  of  830  kings.*    Even  before  periods  of  history ;  —  it  is  practised  at  the 

bis  day,  it  formed  an  important  article  of  present  day.     There  must  therefore   be  a 

e.\)K)rt  trade.    With  the  possession  of  Egypt  natural  propriety  in  such  an  observance.  In 

by  the  Greeks,  the  use  of  the  papyrus  in-  truth,  it  will  be  found  to  have  prevailed  to 

creased,  and  was  for  many  centuries  a  most  the  exclusion  of  burning,  most  in  those  ages 

important  branch  of  commerce.     The  im-  and  countries  where  human  and  domestie 

mense  quantity  of  papyrus  found  in  Her-  ties  had  the  greatest  influence  over  the  heart, 

culaneum  proves  the  extensive  use  of  this  Burial  does,  indeed,  remove  the  dead  ont  of 

writing  material  in  Italy.     Papyrus  conii-  the  sight  of  the  living,  and  so  conforms  to 

nued  to  be  used,  at  least  in  that  country,  till  an  inexorable  law ;  which,  especially  in  wann 

about  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  su-  climates,  requires  men  to  surrender    their 

perseded  by  parchment  and  by  cotton  paper  deceased  friends ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it 

introduced  from  Asia.    The  mode  of  making  admits  those  cares  and  attentions  both  to 

papyri  was  this : — The  exterior  of  the  stalks  tlie  corpse,  and  to  the   spot  where  it  lies, 

of  the  plant,  after  the  rind  had  been  removed,  which  aJBfection  dictates,  and  feels  a  melao- 

was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  choly  pleasure  in  bestowing.     This  natural 

their  length;  and  these  being  laid  on  a  flat  impulse  to  still  retain  some  hold  on  oiur  loved 

board,   in    succession   similar  slices   were  ones,  when  departed,  seems  to  have  been  the 

placed  over  them  at  right  angles ;  and  their  primary,  if  not  the  strongest,  feeling  with  the 

surfaces  being  cemented  together  by  a  sort  early  Egyptians,  in  the  pious   care   which 

of  glue,  and  subjected  to  a  proper  degree  of  they  took  to  embalm  the  dead,  and  place 

pressure,  and  well  dried,  the  papyrus  was  them  safely  in  depositories  adorned  by  art, 

completed.    The  length  of  the  slices  depend-  and  protected  by  religion.     The  same  feel- 

ed,  of  coiu^e,  on  the  breadth  of  the  intended  ing  which  would  not  let  the  dead  be  wholly 

sheet,  as  that  of  the  sheet  on  the  number  of  sundered   from   the    living,  prompted    ths 

slices  placed  in  succession  beside  each  other;  desire,  on  the  part  of  relatives,  of  being  in- 

so  that,  though  the  breadth  was  limited,  the  terred   in  the   one   common  family  tomb, 

papyrus  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  Class  feelings  would  also  have  their  weight, 

length.    One  mentioned  by  Jomard  extends  us  in  life,  so  also  in  arrangements  necessi- 

to  thirty  feet.    We  know  from  Herodotus  tated  by  death.      Each   individual    woold 

that  the  Egyptians  wrote  from  right  to  left  naturally  wish  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers: 

like  the  Hebrews ;  and  this  fact  is  readily  in  a  similar  manner,  each  class  would  per- 

proved  by  the  inspection  of  a  papyrus.  Their  petuate  in  the  tomb,  so  far  as  they  conld,  the 

ink  may  have  been  partly  the  same  as  their  distinctions  on  which  they  prided  themselves 

black  paints.     Pliny  (xxxv.  6)   says,  that  while  alive.     Not  willingly  wotdd  the  king 

ink  was  made  of  soot  in  various  ways,  by  lie   down   side   by    side  with   the    beggar, 

mixmg  it  with  burnt  pitch  and  rosin.    All  Hence  is  it,  that  we  find  it  so  fireqnently 

inks  made  of  soot  are  inclined  to  change  to  recoided  that  the  Hebrew  monarchs  weie 

a  yellowish  tint  in  course  of  time,  which  is  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  that  some 

not  unlike  the  colour  of  the  writing  on  some  two  or  three  of  them  were,  for  their  greal 

•peeimns  of  papyri.    The  strokes  on  the  wickedness,  denied  so  coveted  a  prtrilegei 
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And  u  die  vaiilt,  the  chamber,  the  many- 
gtoried  sepalehre ,  became  filled  with  corpses, 
IfiiqE  in  regal  state,  or  at  least  in  undisturbed 
lepOB}  ;  so  did  there  seem  to  grow  more 
UkA  more  into  palpable  existence,  another 
voild, — a  dark  and  shadowy  scene,  —  a  Htate 
td  *  dnmb  forgetfulness,'  to  which  affection 
mached  regard,  and  imagination  lent  the  less 
nbitantial  attributes  of  life. 

This  sketch,  drawn  on  general  principles, 

fads  a  corresponding  reality  in  the  senti- 

Bents  and  practices  of  the  Hebrews.     The 

ctre  which  Abraham  took  to  purchase,  for  a 

ftmtly  sepulchre,  the  field   in   Machpelah 

(Gen.xxiiL  17),  both  illustrates  and  derives 

ilhutration  from  the  previous  remarks  ( comp. 

GcD.  xxT.  9 ;  xxzT.  8.  Judg.  ii.  9 ;  Tiii.  3'^. 

IStm.  zxT.  1.    1  Kings  xi.  43;  xiv.  31).    As 

to  many  natural  feelings  thus  enrironed  the 

tumb,  so  to  remain  unburied  presented  to 

the  Hebrew    mind    a    revolting   spectacle. 

This  the  house  of  Jeroboam  was  threatened 

nh  being  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture,  — 

'Him  that  dieth  of  Jeroboam  in  the  city, 

■hall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dietli  in  the 

field,  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat '  ( 1  Kings 

ST.  11;  comp.  xtL  4 ;  xxi.  *44.   Jer.  vii.  ^i ; 

xri.  4).    The  last  authority  speaks  of  the  dis- 

paee  of  being  left  un interred,  in  very  strong 

terms:  —  'They  shall  not  be  gathered,  nor 

be  Varied  ;  they  shall  be  for  dung  upon  the 

of  the  earth'  (Jer.  viii.  2).   Indee<l,  the 

consequences  of  such  exposure, 

im  a  tHp*iitf»  where  decomposition  proceeas 

■ost  rapidly,  must  have  been  at  once  offeu- 

sifv  and  painiPul  i Jer.  ix.  22 ;  xiv.  16 ;  xxr.  38 ). 

Henee  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  kindness, 

and  an  office  of  filial  duty,  to  inter  the  de- 

eeased  (Malt.  TilL  22) ;  and  even  executed 

eriminals  were  not  to  remain  unburied  after 

MDJiet  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  put 

to  death  (Dent  xxL  23 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxrii. 

A7,  !^).     According  to  the  Talmud,  there 

were  in  Jerusalem  two  places  set  apart  for 

die  burial  of  persons  whose  Htcs  had  been 

forfeited  to  the  law. 

But  die  graTe,  as  understood  in  these  times, 
nust  not  be  confoanded  with  the  Hebrew 
8keohi,  rendered  sometimes  'graTe,'  some- 
timca  *  pit,'  sometimes  *  hell.'  It  was  with  the 
Helnewa  the  place  of  the  departed  —  a  land 
of  darkness,  uid  of  the  shadow  of  death ; 
jet  still  of  realities,  where  the  shades  of  the 
def*eanni  lay  quietly  deposited  in  the  sides  of  a 
cave,  hewn  out  of  the  liTing  rock,  rather  than 
literaDy  interred.  Two  passages  in  Isaiah 
(t.  14;  »▼.•),  throw  light  on  this  view. 
'HeU  {SkeM)  hath  enlarged  herself,  and 
openod  her  mouth  without  measure;  and 
Aeir  ^ory,  and  their  multimde,  and  their 
pomp,  and  be  that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend 
into  it'  What  is  here  said  of  the  luxurious 
laraalitea  is,  in  die  other  passage  referred  to. 
■aid  of  die  king  of  Babylon,  — '  Hell  from 
frtpftdf  is  nored  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at 
thj  eoming:  it  slincdi  np  the  dead  for  thee. 


all  the  chief  oues  of  the  earth;  it  haOi 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth ; '  —  who  are  then  represented,  in 
the  finest  style  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  sd- 
dressing  the  new-comer  —  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon —  and  taunting  him  with  baring  at 
length  become  like  themselves  (comp.  ver. 
18,  ly,  20). 

But  tliis  notion  respecting  tlie  unseen 
abode  of  the  manes  or  shades  of  the  de- 
parted, gradually  expanded  into  the  idea  of 
another  state  of  actual  and  conscious  exis- 
tence ;  which  gave  rise,  before  tlie  advent  of 
Christ,  to  a  belief  in  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Christian  church,  the  idea 
that  the  same  body  would  rise  again,  tended 
strongly  to  confirm  the  practice  of  burial, 
and  effectually  secured  the  early  Christians 
from  adopting  the  Pagan  custom  of  crema- 
tion. Thus  the  entire  series  of  influences 
which  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian  systems 
encouraged,  regarding  tlie  disposal  of  the 
dead,  worked  tof^ther  with  strong  natural 
sentiments,  to  cause  interment  to  prevail  as 
the  almost  sole  practice;  —  a  practice  which 
haH  been  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  the  most 
respectfiil  and  sacred  associations.  Yet  an 
enlightened  regard  to  the  public  weal,  as 
well  as  to  feelings  as  delicate  as  they  are 
strong  and  deep,  seems  to  require  that  our 
burial-places  should  be  removed  from  thickly 
crowded  towns,  to  the  privacy  and  repose  of 
the  comitr\' ;  and  that  such  aid  should  be 
affonled  as  would  enable  the  poor  to  bury 
their  dead  out  of  their  sight  with  decency 
and  economy.  Burial  customs  have  much 
to  do  with  that  indirect  education  of  a  peo- 
ple, which  has  more  power  than  any  direct 
and  formal  instruction. 

The  esrliest  mention  of  burning  the  dead 
found  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  case  of  Saul 
{eir.  10.')0,  A.C.).  whose  body,  mutilated  by 
the  Philistines,  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  burnt  with  those  of  his  three  sons,  in 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  end.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  this  case,  however,  show  that 
burning  wa«  not  customary.  'And  they 
took  their  bones,  and  buried  them  under 
a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days' 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  11,  Meq.).  Accordingly,  the 
terror  of  a  calamity  is  set  forth  in  Amos 
vi.  10,  by  a  declaration  that  relatives,  in  order 
to  avoid  infection,  should,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  bum  the  remains 
of  those  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
plaffue. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  as  all  other  Eastern 
people,  placed  their  burial-grounds  on  the 
outside  of  their  cities  (DeuL  xzL  1,  teq. 
Iss.  xiv.  1ft.  Luke  vii.  12  >:  only  kings  (1 
Kmgs  iL  10.  2  Kings  x.  Vi)  and  prophets 
(1  Saa.  XXV.  1 ;  xxviiL  3)  were  honoured 
with  interment  within  the  walls  of  their 
towns.    The  graws  were  eommonlj  eafw  or 
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grottos,  and  shady  places,  environed  by  trees,  magical  arts :   to  tliis  practice   Isaiah   has 

such  as  gardens,  were  with  a  truly  natural  been  thought  to  allude  (Ixv.  4) ;  if,  rather, 

taste  preferred  (Gen.  xxiii.  17 ;   xxxy.  8.    1  he  does  not  refer  to  a  custom  prevalent  among 

Sam.  xxxi.  13.    2  Kings  xxi.  18,  20.    John  the  heathen,  of  offering  oblations   on   Um 

xix.   41).      Frequently  were   the   artificial  tombs  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  appease  them, 

constructions  expressly  formed  for  the  pur-  and  procure  their  favour ;  or  to  some  species 

pose,  excavated  or  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  of  necromancy,  which,  for  its  effect,  required 

and  provided  on  a  large  scale  with  several  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  night.     Graves 

chambers  (Isa.  xxil.  10.    2  Sam.  xviii.  17.  have  always  been  the  chosen  resort  of  those 

2  Chron.  xvi.  14.   Matt  xx%'ii.  00).     It  was  who  dealt  in  black  arts, —  as  affording  them 

held  a  disgrace  for  persons  of  distinction  to  special    means   of  working   on    the  better 

be  buried  in  the  graves  of  common  people^  and  stronger  feelings  of  their  dupes,  and 

(Jer.  xxvL  23);  and  not  only  princes    (2  bringing  the  imagination  vividly  kindled  to 

Kings  ix.  28.   2  Chron.  xxxii.  33),  but  every  aid   their  unhallowed  purposes.      In    the 

good  family  (Gen.  xxiii.  20.  Judg.  viii.  32.  periods  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  special 

2  Sam.  ii.  32.    1  Kings  xiii.  22),  had   a  care  was  paid  to  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 

burial  ground  of  their  own,  in  which  those  which  were  re-edified  and  adorned  (Matt 

who  died  in  foreign  lands  naturally  wished  xxiii.  29). 

to  be  interred  (Gen.  xlvii.  29 ;  1.  6.   2  Sam.         Of  all  men,  the  Egyptians,  the  nextneigh- 

xix.  37.    1  Kings  xiii.  22,  81),  or  at  least  hours  to  Palestine,  raised  the  most  migestic 

to  be  laid  in  the  holy  ground  of  their  mother  mausoleums.    Their  erections  for  the  dead 

country,  and,  if  it  might  be,  beside  their  re->  surpassed  in  splendour  those   which  they 

latives  and  friends  (2  Mace.  v.  10.    Joseph  built  for  the  living.    Man  after  death  seemed 

Antiq.  xx.  4.  3).    In  order  to  guard  tombs  more  honourable  or  more  venerable  in  their 

against  the  flesh-devouring  jackal,  they  were  eyes,  than  when  alive  with  all  the  energies 

closed  with  doors,  or  great  stones  were  placed  active  that  God  had   given  him.      Henoe 

up  against  them  (Matt  xxvii.  00;  xxviiL  2).  those  stupendous  structures,  the  pyramids, 

Many  tombs  are  yet  found  with  remains  of  whose  very  magnitude  is  dwarfed  for  want 

doors,  or  evidences  of  having  had  doors,  of  objects  at  hand  large  enough  for  suitaUe 

In  the  month  of  March,  after  the  latter  rain  comparison.    If  the  architectural  history  of 

and  winter  had  done  its  worst  to  deface  them,  Egypt  did  not  tend  to  show  that  the  pyramids 

tombs,  especially  such  as  were  likely  to  be  were  tombs,  the  discovery  in  the  largest  of 

mistaken    for    other  buildings,  were   ous-  those   at  Gizeh   of   a    sarcophagus,  which 

tomarily  whitewashed,  in  order  to  prevent  must  have  been  placed  in  the  apartment  it 

any  of  the  crowds  who  would  then  shortly  now  occupies  before  the  completion  of  the 

be  passing  on  up  to  the  capital  to  the  pass-  edifice,  suffices  to  set  the  question  at  rest 

over,  from  contracting  defilement  by  touch-  From  the  top  of  the  third  pyramid,  the  8pee> 

ing  them  (Numb.  xix.  10.     Joseph.  Antiq.  tator  looks  down  on  a  great  extent  of  coon- 

xviii.  2,  3).    Graves,  as  may  be  learnt  from  try,  stretching  north  and  south  alcmg  the 

their  remains,  were  of  two  kinds :  —  They  edge  of  the  desert,  which  is  covered  with 

were  sunk  vertically  in  the  earth,  or  they  ancient  sepulchral  monuments.     They  are 

were  hewn  out  horizontally  in  the  side  of  said  to  extend  southward  as  far  as  the  pyra- 

the  rock :  the  latter  often  had  several  cham-  mids  of  Daahour,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 

bers,   in  the   sides  of  which  were  niches  This  was  the  burying-ground  of  old  Memphis, 

for  the  reception  of  the  dead.     The  same  whose  tombs  have  survived  the  ravages  of 

feelings  that  urged  men  to  take  means  for  thirty  centuries.     They  are  of  various  forms 

keeping  their  deceased  friends  from  corrup-  and  constructions.     Some  are  simple  apart- 

tion,  would  make  them  desire  to  preserve  ments,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.     Others 

their  individuali^ ;  and  so,  in  order  to  pre-  consist  of  deep  pits  or  wells  sunk  in  the 

vent  them  from  hieing  mingled  with  common  mountain.   They  vary  in  size  firom  twenty  to 

dust,  they,  in  very  early  ages,  constructed  five  or  six  feet  square.   Still  more  surprising 

tombs,  originally  of  rough    unhewn  stone  is  the  Theban  cemetery,  some  of  whose  monu- 

(Job  xxi.  32),  but  afterwards  in  the  form  ments  are  probably  more  ancient  than  its 

of  splendid  mausoleums,  with   apartments  oldest  temples.    We  refer  to  the  excavations 

where  each  person  might  lie  in  his  own  place,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  which  bounds 

undisputed  in  his  possession,  and  with  no  Thebes  on  the  west  and  north-west,  thon^ 

danger  of   being  confounded  with   others  they  are  not  confined  to  the  mountain,  but 

(2  Sam.  xviiL  18.    1  Mace.  xiii.  27,  seq.   Jo-  are  found  in  vast  numbers  on  the  brow  of 

seph.  Antiq.  vii.  10.  3 ;  xx.  4.  3).    Violence  the  lower  rock,  which  rises   in   extensive 

done  to  the  sanctity  of  a  tomb,  in  order  to  masses,  presenting  the  appearance  of  long 

plunder  the  dead  of  their  ornaments  or  their  perpendicular  w^s.    These  cliffs  afforded 

arms,  or  to  insult  them  by  scattering  their  a  favourable  opportimity  for  excavations ; 

bones,  was  justly  held  a  shocking  outrage  and  they  were  all  converted  into  rast  and 

(Ezek.xxxii.27.  Jer.  viii.  1).  It  was,  however,  deep  receptacles  for  the  dead.     The  tombs 

not  unusual  among  the  ancients  for  bones  are  entered  by  small  doors,  which  form  long 

to  be  taken  from  graves  to  be  employed  in  rows  in  the  face  of  the  lock,  in  their  appear- 
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•nee  not  nnlike  a  tier  of  windows,  or  the  bears  die  nnme  of  Bclzoni,  because  opened 
doors  tLat  open  on  the  long  corridors  of  a  by  him,  is  peculiarly  interesting.     This  ex- 
Booastery.    The  resemblance  is  increased  cavation  runs  tliree  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
by  immense  piazzas  excavated  in  front  ot  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.    Its  chief 
these  lines  of  tombs,  and  supported  by  single  apartment  is  ninety  feet  below  the  level  ot 
or  doable  rows  of  pillars.    More  than  fifty  the  surface ;  tlie  descent  being  made  by  three 
of  these  entrances  into   as  many  cayems  easy  flights  of  stairs.    The  sides  and  ceiling 
naming  far  into  the  mass  of  rock,  arc  seen  of  this  long  corridor  are  covered  with  sculp- 
in  a  regular  series.    They  form  an  imposing  ture   and  painting.     Far  in  the  interior, 
qMctaele,  and,  when  considered  in  reference  Belzoni's  sagacity  enabled  him  to  lay  open 
to  dieir  object,  a  solemn  and  affecting  one.  a  suite  of  magnificent  apartments,  adorned 
A  Isrge  square  apartment  occupies  the  front,  witli  painting  and  sculpture,  as  fresh  and 
from  idiich  a  passage  runs  into  the  rock  to  perfect  as  at  the  moment  when  the  artist  had 
Ac  distance  of  himdreds  of  feet,  in  which  completed  his  labours.     The  figures  are  ol 
fits  and  niehes  were  cut  to  receive  the  dead  gods  and  goddesses,  serpents,  and  proces* 
bodies,  great  numbers  of  which   are   still  sions.  One  large  chamber  is  left  unfinished, 
hand  there.     One  tomb  is  mentioned,  of  and  the  figures  with  which  its  walls  were 
vist  dimensions,  and  nmning  out  into  a  adorned  are  in  rough  outline.    They  are 
Bttmber  of  long  (apparently)  irregular  apart-  drawn  in  red  lines,  while  alterations  and 
Bents,  tilie  chambers  and  passages  of  which  corrections  appear  in  black.    The  spectator 
ire  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  in  lengtli.  is  reminded  of  cartoons.    In  one  of  these 
It  eontains  sculpture,  and  a  profusion  of  chambers  are  several  very  curious  proces- 
piintiag, mostly  dim  and  partially  obliterated,  sions  of  men,  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
but  oeeasionally  very  entire  and  vivid.    It  is  immense  serpents.     They  are  followed  by 
eul  in  limestone  rock  of  exquisite  whiteness,  four  groups  of  men,  four  in  each,  being 
§ad  seems  to  have  been  the  burying-place  of  costumed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and 
Ike  famfljofsome  Egyptian  grandee.  Thebes  with  features  widely  different  fh>m    each 
dso  oASbts  among  its  wonders  '  the  tombs  other.     These  groups  have  been  variously 
of  tfw  kings.'    These  are  excavated  in  the  conjectured  to  represent  the  nations  which 
imhAmui  side  of  a  ragged  and  pietcu^sque,  had  been  conquered  by  the  king  who  occu- 
Imt  ipsomy  mountain,  perhaps  five  hundred  pied  this  tomb,  or  which  acknowledged  his 
fhrt  Id^     The  decliVity  next  the  town  is  dominion ;  or  to  be  representatives  of  the 
occiTied  with  private  tombs.     The  kings,  different  races  of  mankind ;  or,  finally,  as 
obe^eDt  to  the  instinct  of  royalty,  withdrew  persons  employed  in  a  religious  procession. 
from  the  haunts  of  the  plebeian  dead,  and  The  first  group  are  white,  the  second  red, 
hoDowed  out  the  sanctuaries  to  which  they  the  third  black,  and  the  fourth  again  white. 
cikoae  to  entrust  their  ashes  and  posthumous  If  captives,  they  were  captive  kings,  as  may 
dignity,  <m  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  be  inferred  firom  their  bearing  and  habili- 
The  valley  in  which  they  lie  is  enclosed  on  raents.     The  chamber  or  hall  where  the 
an  sides.    Mot  a  shrub,  or  blade  of  grass,  royal  sarcophagus  was  deposited,  is  thirty- 
enlivens    Hht   scene ;   and,  no    doubt,  the  three  feet  long,  by  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
sasse  cheerless  sterility  recommended  this  wide,  vaulted,  and  highly  ornamented  vrith 
IHloomy  spot  to  the  monarchs,  who,  three  various  painted  figures.     The  sarcophagus, 
dtonsoid  years  ago,  chose  it  for  their  resting  which  is  of  alabaster,  and  of  beautiful  form 
place.    The  tombs  are  entered  by  a  simple  and  workmanship,  was  borne  away  as   a 
door-way,  ei^^t  or  ten  feet  high,  by  about  trophy  by  Belzoni.    The  paintings  in  this 
six  wide.    No  exterior  ornament  prepares  tomb  look  almost  like  a  work  of  yesterday. 
the  spectator  for  the  splendour  that  is  to  80  far  as  colouring  is  concerned,  the  most 
boist  vpon  him  within.    A  long  passage  or  skilftil  modem  artist  would  despair  of  pro- 
eorridor,  about  twelve  feet  high  and  ten  wide,  during  any  thing  more  perfect  and  effective. 
is  cxeavated  into  the  mountain ;  descending  The  paintings  on  the  Egyptian  tombs  in 
by  snocessive  staircases  or  gentle  slopes,  to  general  lay  open  the  whole  routine  of  Egyp- 
vsrioos  depths  below  the  level  of  the  en-  tian  life,  from  the  most  august  ceremonies 
trance.   In  some  of  the  tombs  there  are  smaU  of  the  temple,  dovm  to  the  vulgar  manipula- 
ehsmbers  on  each  side  of  the  corridor,  be-  tions  of  the  kitchen. 

ginning  near  the  entrance;  and  in  all  of  In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  east 
them,  this  passage  leads  to  a  succession  of  Jerusalem,  are  some  interesting  sepul- 
of  apartments,  variously  ornamented  with  chral  remains ;  which,  were  their  claims  to 
senlptwe  and  painting.  Near  their  termina-  antiquity  established,  would  carry  us  back 
tion  is  a  room  of  superior  size  and  elegance,  to  very  early  periods  in  Hebrew  history,  but 
its  lofty  roof  vaulted  and  richly  ornamented,  which  must  be  dated  at  periods  prior  to  the 
In  the  centre  of  Oiis  apartment  was  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  One  of  them, 
massive  sarcophagus,  which  received  pro-  the  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  has  probably  given 
hahly  the  bead  of  a  royal  race,  while  the  its  name  to  this  valley.  Other  names,  Ab- 
Bombers  of  his  famUy  were  deposited  in  salom,  St  James,  Zechariah,  have  been  as- 
other  parts  of  the  huge  tomb.    That  which  signed  to  monuments  aivd  \Dm\^^  'wtQi^<^\ 
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into  tbe  moiinUm-cliff.  Close  in  the  rear  respouds  no  little  with  the  ideas  tboTe  de* 
of  Uie  tomb  of  Zechariah,  on  the  top  of  the  Teloped  as  entertained  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
eliff,  is  the  modem  Jewish  cemetery,  which  specially  expressed  by  Isaiah,  touching  the 
is  Tery  extensive.  The  monuments  consist  Sbeohl  or  Uades,  to  which  feeling,  aided  by 
merely  of  blocks  of  limestone,  of  sufficient  imagination,  gave  a  sort  of  life  in  death, 
length  and  breadth  to  cover  tlie  grave ;  Four  large  apartments  have  been  discovered, 
roughly  hewn,  and  covered  with  Hebrew  a  vestibule  to  which  is  formed  by  a  spacious 
biscriptions.  Tbe  Jews  here  biu7  their  and  splendid  portico.  Of  these  four,  three 
dead  in  the  night.  A  strong  desire  to  be  have  ui  their  sides  recesses  or  niches  to  re- 
interred  in  tliis  spot  along  with  their  an-  ceive  tlie  dead :  one  of  them,  as  if  to  bring 
eient  kings  and  prophets,  and  hard  by  tlie  tlie  abode  of  the  dead  nearer  to  'the  form  and 
holy  place  of  their  fatliers,  is  the  reason  pressure '  of  actual  life,  has  a  low  platform  or 
assigned  by  Jews  who  forsake  the  countries  divan  running  along  its  sides.  Tlie  frag- 
where  they  resided,  in  order  to  lay  their  boots  mcuts  of  sarcophagi  which  are  plentifully 
in  this  sacred  ground.  These  persons  linger  scattered  tlirough  these  vaults,  are  worthy  of 
about  the  monuments  believed  to  contain  special  admiration.  They  are  covered  with 
the  ashes  of  their  illustrious  ancestors,  and  a  profusion  of  rich  and  tasteful  ornaments, 
may  be  seen  gazing  on  the  ancient  stones  uf  exquisitely  carved.  Clusters  of  grapes  hang- 
the  temple,  or  readnig  the  law  in  tlieir  syna-  ing  amid  tlie  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  vine, 
gogue  on  Mount  Zion ;  or  lamenting,  in  the  and  full  bending  (garlands  of  flowers,  cover 
eomer  named  tlieir  '  place  of  wailing,'  over  the  lids,  and  hang  in  festoons  down  the  sides, 
'  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  delay  of  the  of  these  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  art 
Messiah's  advent.'  The  steep  cliff  also  in  The  ornaments  appear  quite  fresh  and  per- 
the  rear  of  Aceldama  is  occupied  with  a  feet,  having  been  protected  by  seclusion  and 
multitude  of  ancient  tombs,  lliey  are  simple  darkness.  The  details  into  which  we  have 
chambers,  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  entered,  will  have  prepared  the  reader^s  mind 
and  entered  by  low  doors,  seldom  more  than  for  the  probable  inference  that  the  Jews 
four  feet  in  height.  In  some  of  them  are  borrowed  the  custom  of  forming  extensive 
two  side  chambers  for  the  reception  of  sar-  repositories  for  the  dead  in  tlie  bosom  of 
cophagi ;  and  a  few  contain  a  third  recep-  rocks  from  ancient  Egypt,  the  adoption 
tacle  in  the  rear.  In  other  tombs  there  is  of  which  was  rendered  the  more  easy  by 
only  a  single  chamber,  and  sometimes  there  the  geological  formation  of  the  countzy, 
is  no  chamber  at  all,  but  only  a  deep  niche  especially  in  and  around  the  capital,  as 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with  receptacles  affording  either  natural  caverns  or  facilities 
excavated  in  two  or  three  of  its  sides.  The  for  the  formation  of  artificial  caves,  which 
great  extent  of  cliff  developed  along  the  should  resist  the  wear  of  centuries,  and  pre- 
side of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  valley  serve  the  departed  through  many  generations, 
of  Hinnom,  afforded  ample  facilities  for  the  Special  regard  was  manifested  by  the 
excavation  of  tombs ;  and  they  are  accord-  Egyptians  towards  their  dead.  The  greatest 
ingly  more  numerous,  as  well  as  in  better  pains  were  taken  by  embalming  and  invest- 
preservation,  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  ing  with  rolls  of  cloth,  &c.  to  preserve  the 
environs  of  Jerusalem.  A  great  many,  how-  dead  body  from  decay.  Religious  considera- 
ever,  exist  north  and  east  of  the  city.  A  tions  prompted  this  pious  care ;  but  domestic 
little  east  of  the  modem  Hebrew  cemetery,  on  love  was  not  without  its  weight  The  exte- 
Moont  Zion,  there  is  a  cluster  of  excavations  rior  of  the  case,  in  which  the  body  lay 
or  caves,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  shrouded,  presented,  under  the  aid  of  paint- 
name  of  *  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets.'  The  ing,an  exact  likeness  of  the  deceased;  so  that, 
site  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  as  the  sarcophagus  was  frequently  retained 
a  quarry.  More  than  half  a  mile  north  of  the  within  the  home,  children  and  fHends  were 
city  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu-  presented  with  a  perpetual  memento,  which 
ments  near  Jerusalem.  It  is  usually  termed  was  likely  to  occasion  usefhl  as  well  as  sober 
'the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,'  in  agreement  reflections,  combined  occasionally  with  pleas- 
with  the  opinion  of  Raumer.  Robinson  ing  reminiscences.  How  effectual  were  the 
holds  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Helena,  means  taken  for  the  preservation  of  a  coipse 
queen  of  Adiabene.  This  royal  cemetery  may  be  learned  from  the  foUowing  account 
reminded  Robinson  of  some  of  the  tombs  of  of  (he  unrolling  of  a  female  mummy :  — 
the  Egyptian  Thebes,  which  also  it  resembles  'As  we  wished  to  know  how  it  had  been 
in  its  workmanship,  but  not  in  the  extent  of  embalmed  and  swathed,  we  took  off  the 
its  excavations.  In  its  elegant  portal  and  outer  covering,  consisting  of  an  upper  and 
delicate  sculpture,  it  may  well  bear  compari-  a  lower  part,  tlie  opening  of  which  had  been 
son  with  the  sepulchres  of  Petra.  It  is  not  laced  in  front.  With  much  care  we  removetl 
the  only  monument  of  its  kind  in  the  vicinity  a  great  number  of  bandages,  which  passeil 
of  Jerasalem,  though  it  is  the  best  preserved,  round  the  legs  and  feet,  the  thighs,  the  body, 
It  is  hewn  out  of  solid  limestone,  from  a  arms  and  head ;  and  after  this,  we  began  to 
lazge  sunk  area,  the  whole  work  being  below  distinguish  more  clearly  the  fonns  of  the 
tbo  surface  of  tbe  earth.     It  therefore  cor-  extremities,  the  head,  feet  and  hands,  while 
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die  shape  of  the  bosom  and  body  were  still 
bat  faintly  seen.    As  we  came  nearer  tlie 
skin,  the  bandages  were  broader,  and  tbe  ex- 
tremities became  more  distinct    At  last,  we 
eoold  clearly  distinguish  the  nails   of  the 
ingers  and  toes,  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes. 
Finally,  ve   came  to  a  kind  of  envelope 
which  covered  every  part,  so  that  we  took 
off  in  a  single  piece  the  part  which  covered 
the  higher  division  of  the  face,  and  which 
preserved  perfectly  the  form  of  the  project- 
ing fisatares.    The  other  parts  were  more 
eovered  in  proportion ;  but  those  where  the 
cmbalmer  had  been  skilful  enough  to  iiU  up 
die  form,  showed  us  nothing  but  black  and 
dry  members.    The  shape  and  the  colour  of 
the  nafls,  which  were  expressed  on  the  enve- 
lope, dis^peared.    Yet  all  the  parts  of  the 
boidy,  though  dried,  retained  their  natural 
team.  The  hair,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  were 
lo  well  preserved,  diat  one  could  easily  recog- 
nise the  expression  of  countenance  which 
they  most  have  produced.     The  hair  was 
qvite  black,  without  any  mixture  of  white 
hair,  thongh  the  person  appeared  to  have 
been  old  at  the  time  of  death.    All  that  we 
oonld  observe  was,  that  it  was  a  little  red 
near  the  roots.    The  hair  was  well  fixed, 
long,  and  divided  into  plaits,  fastened  up  on 
die  head  rather  carelessly,  which  makes  me 
infer  UuU  at  that  time  the  women  let  their 
hair  fhll  down  along  their  back  in  numerous 
The  eyelids,  lashes,  and  eyebrows, 
atHl  in  their  natural  state.     The  eyes 
only  appeared  to  be  slightly  injured,  because 
they  were  dried,  and  the  pupil  had  shrunk 
in  a  little.     The  nose  was  pretty  nearly  in 
its  natoral  state,  very  regularly  formed  and 
very  l>eantifiiL     The  tongue  was  dry,  and 
Uke  a  piece  of  parchment     The  lips  were 
diin,  and  the  moutli  small.    The  teeth  ap- 
pealed to  be  worn  out  through  old  age,  and 
to  have  lost  their  sharpness ;  but  they  were 
an   there.  Mid  seemed  not  to   have  been 
decayed.     Even  at  the  present  day,  it  i»  re- 
markable  that  the  natives  of  Egypt  have  very 
good  teeth,  which  they  keep  to   tbe   most 
advanced  age.     The  head  of  this  mummy 
presented,  in  general,  a  tolerably  regular  ovhI. 
The  body  had  been  opened  on  the  left  side 
of  the  stomach,  in  order  to  get  at  the  en- 
traila,  and  to  introduce  the  aromatic  sub- 
atanees ;  and  we  drew  out  enough  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  these  were  resinous  materials. 
This  female  mummy  had  the  arms  and  hands 
extended,  and  placed  along  the  body ;  while 
a  male  mammy,  which  we  examined,  had 
the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast, — facts  which 
we  observed  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in 
the  male  and  female  mummies.'     ('  Lib.  of 
Entertain.  Knowledge,  Egypt  Antiq.'  vol.  ii. 
97.) 

In  very  remote  times,  embalming  was,  we 
know,  in  use  among  die  Hebrews.  .Tacrob 
and  Joseph  were  bodi  embalmed.  Nor  was 
the  practice  pecidiar  to  Egypt.       Tt   w.is 


practised  among  many  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  is  in  use  among  some  people 
even  at  the  present  day.     In  New  Zealand, 
the  heads  of  chief  men  are  embalmed  with 
great  skill.      Natural    feeling  requires  that 
every  possible  care  should  be  taken  of  tlie 
body  of  a  departed  friend.     This  will  be  felt 
the  more  vividly,  the  less  prominent  in  the 
mind  is  the  hope  or  the  life  of  another,  a 
spiritual  and  deathless  state   of  existence. 
And  the  warm  domestic  affections  and  lasting 
attachments  of  the  Hebrew  nation   would 
inevitably  lead  them  to  ascribe  special  im- 
portance to  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  their  dead. 
We  are  not,  however,  acquainted  in  detail 
with  the  mannerin  which  the  ancient  Israelites 
prepared  their  dead  for  burial;  though  it 
seems  incredible  that  in  such  a  matter  their 
residence  in  Egypt  should  have  furnished 
them  with  no  example  to  follow.     In  the 
earliest  age,  when  simple  manners  and  the 
dictates  of  nature  prevailed,  the  dead  were 
consigned  to  their  rocky  bed  by  the  hands  of 
near  relatives,  such  as  fathers,  sons,  and  bro- 
thers (Oen.xxv.9 ;  xxxv.  29.  Judg.  xvi.  31 ). 
Professional  grave-diggers  were  unknown. 
Interment  was  a  duty  of  love,  performed  by 
the  pious  hands  of  children  or  pupils  (1  Kings 
xiii.   3U.     Mark  vi.   20).      In   degenerate 
periods,  the  needful  care  was  bestowed  by 
strsngers ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  something 
shocking  that  a  corpse  should  be  conveyed 
to  its  resting  place  by  the  next  of  kin  (Amos 
vi.  10).     Closing  the  eyes  of  the  departed, 
the  kiss  of  farewell,  were  deeds  prompted  by 
nature,  and  performed  with  a  gushing  heart 
by   sons  or  parents   (Gen.  idvi.  4;   1.1). 
Shortly  after  the  last  breath,  the  body  was 
washed  (Acts  ix.  37),  then  wrapped  in  a 
clean  linen  cloth  (Matt  xxvii.  59.  Mark  xv. 
40.    Luke  xxiiL  53) ;  or  all  the  limbs  were, 
somewhat  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  bound 
round  with  bandages,  and  the  head  and  face 
enveloped  in  a  covering  or  veil  (John  xi. 
44) ;  between  which,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the   rich  or  the   beloved,   aromatic  herbs, 
fitted  to  preserve  the  body  and  take  away 
its  offensiveness,  were  proftisely  bestowed 
(John  xix.  39,  seq.;  comp.  xii.  1,  7).     In  tlie 
public  funerals  of  princes,  splendid  grave- 
clothes  were  worn,  and  an  almost  incredible 
amotmt  of  odoriferous  herbs  were  employed 
(Joseph.   Antiq.   xvii.   8,   3.    Jewish   War, 
i.   33.  9).     The   speedy   interment  of  tbe 
body,  which  was  customary  at  least  among 
the    later  Jews,  was  necessitated    by   the 
heat  of  the  climate  (Acts  v.  6,  10),  and 
required,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  ot 
that  ritual  defilement  which  ensued  firom 
touching  a  dead  body  (Numb.  xix.  11,  8eq.). 
Generally,  the  interment  took  place  before 
sunset  of  the  day  of  the  decease.     The  body 
was  carried  to  bnrisl  in  a  coffin,  generally 
left  open   (Luke  vii.  14,  see  the  margin), 
which  was  placed  on  a  bier  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 )  by 
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bemn  (Lnke  TiL  U.  Acts  t.  6. 10),  and  at- 
tended by  relatiTM  and  friends  (Luke  rii  12) 
with  loud  weeping  and  lameut&tious  (2  Sam. 
ii.  32.  1  Sam.  xxv.  1 ).  But  before '  the  bouse 
of  mourning'  (Jer.  xvi.  0)  was  left,  wailing 
was  made  under  the  aid  of  tlie  sorrowful  notes 
of  the  plaintive  flute,  and  of  women  express- 
]y  hired  for  the  purpose  (Matt  iz.  23.  Jer. 
ix.  17.  2  Chron.  xxx?.  20).  When  the 
interment  had  taken  place,  a  feast  ensued, 
occasioned  in  part  by  the  need  of  refresh- 
ment, especially  in  the  case  of  relatives  who 
had  come  from  a  distance,  and  by  a  not  un- 
becoming desire  to  obtain  some  relief  firom 
the  pretanre  of  grief  (2  Sam.  iii.  30.  Jer. 
xtL  G,  7.  Hos.  ix-  4.  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  23). 
The  narrative  connected  with  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  affords  InteretUng  notices  regard- 
ing burial  observances  in  the  age  of  our 
Lord.  Martha's  remark,  that  her  brother 
having  been  dead  four  days  would  be  in- 
tolerably offensive,  is  no  less  characteristic 
of  the  country  than  it  is  of  herself  (John  xi. 
39).  Lazarus  coming  forth  *  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face 
bound  about  with  a  napkin'  (the  taled  or 
veil  used  in  worship),  presents  an  object  en- 
tirely conformable  with  what  the  usuid  band- 
aging of  a  corpse  would  produce. 

We  here  also  find  the  customary  visits  of 
condolence  (xi.  19),  and  friends  go  to  the 
grave  to  weep  (31,  comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  16). 
The  grief  at  Uie  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  gene- 
ral : — Mary  wept,  the  attendant  friends  wept, 
and  Jesus  himself  groaned  in  spirit  and  was 
troubled  (33).  The  whole  scene  is  as  emi- 
nently oriental  as  it  is  graphically  true. 

Going  to  the  grave,  and  weeping  there,  is 
common  in  Persia  both  among  the  Moham--. 
medans  and  the  Christians.  The  great 
cemeteries  around  the  city  of  Oroomiah  are 
thronged  on  some  festival  days,  and  more 
or  less  on  other  occasions,  and  present  affect- 
ing scenes  not  less  in  the  thoughtless  levity  of 
the  mass,  than  the  dolorous  lamentations  of 
the  few.  'I  have'  (Perkins's  Residence  in 
Persia,  406)  *  frequently  observed  a  circle  of 
women  sitting  on  the  ground  around  a  grave, 
in  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  wailing  most  pite- 
ously  over  the  dust  of  a  departed  friend.' 

In  Jer.  xvL  4  (comp.  xlviii.  35—38),  we 
learn  many  particulars  respecting  burial :  — 
It  was  accounted  a  calamity  to  die  a  grievous 
death,  —  not  to  be  lamented,  —  not  to  be 
buried,  but  to  lie  as  dung  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  the  carcase,  meat  for  the  fowls  of 
heaveo,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
From  the  same  place  it  also  appears  that 
it  was  customary  to  carry  the  mourning  so 
far,  that  the  mourners  cut  themselves  for 
the  dead,  and  made  themselves  bald  for 
them ;  also  *  tore  themselves  in  mourning, 
to  comfort  them  for  the  dead,'  and  *gave 
them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for 
their  father  or  their  mother'  (6,  7).  The 
'  great  and  sore  lamentation '  made  for  seven 


days  (Genrl.  10,  11),  on  oeeasion  of  the 
interment  of  Jacob,  has  its  parallel  in  the 
Celtic  coronach,  and  other  funeral  wailings, 
and  corresponded  with  those  for  Thammnz 
or  Osiris.  The  hair,  too,  was  plncked  out 
on  tliese  melancholy  occasions,  both  among 
the  Hebrews  and  oUier  people.  It  was  also 
defiled  with  dust  Laertes,  in  the  Odyssey, 
tl^ows  dust  on  his  hand  at  the  supposed 
death  of  Ulysses.  Great  was  the  extent  of 
self- mutilation  which  prevailed  among  the 
Canaanites,  as  it  still  is  among  the  Hin- 
doos (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7  ;  xlviL  0).  The  feasts 
celebrated  on  these  melancholy  occasions 
were  common  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews, 
and  many  other  nations.  Hosea  (ix.  4^ 
speaks  of  '  the  bread  of  mourners.'  In 
Homer  these  funeral  festivals  occur,  accom- 
panied with  games  and  human  sacrifices. 
At  the  funeral  of  Hector,  there  took  place  a 
regular  ceremony,  which  bears  in  many  parts 
an  analogy  to  the  Jewish.  The  circumam- 
bulation  of  the  tomb,  in  token  of  rererenee, 
was  very  early  practised.  The  pages  of  San- 
scrit literature  abound  with  descriptions  of 
it  Hyde  has  shown  that  it  was  practised 
by  the  ancient  Persians.  The  Babbinieal 
writings  have  many  traces  of  it ;  and  Box- 
torf  asserts  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  raj 
early  rites  of  the  Hebrews. 

Among  modem  Jews,  a  sick  person  likdy  to 
die,  humbly  confesses  his  sins,  gives  alms, 
and  puts  up  prayers  in  order  to  obtain  the 
divine  mercy.  The  moment  he  has  breathed 
his  last,  a  fHend  makes  a  slight  rent  in  his 
garment,  as  an  indication  that  lifie  is  over. 
As  soon  as  his  eyes  have  been  closed,  they 
put  him  into  a  shroud,  tnm  his  thumb  into 
his  hand,  and  bind  it  with  one  of  the  strings 
of  the  taled  or  veil  for  the  head,  worn  in  the 
synagogue,  and  worn  also  in  the  tomb.  The 
hand  with  the  thumb  introverted,  represents 
one  of  the  peculiar  names  of  Ood.  The 
body  is  thoroughly  washed ;  sometimes  the 
head  is  anointed.  When  placed  in  the  cof- 
fin, ten  relations  of  the  deceased  walk  seven 
times  round  the  body,  offering  prayers  on 
behalf  of  his  soul.  Mourning  for  the  dead 
is  a  long  and  painful,  sometimes  also  a 
distressing  ceremony.  The  food  of  mourn- 
ers may  well  be  termed  *  bread  of  affliction.' 
They  eat  sitting  on  the  floor  vrithout  shoes. 
Three  entire  days  are  devoted  to  constant 
wailing.  Seven  days  of  sorrow  ensue. 
Morning  and  evening  friends  eome  to  pray, 
and  condole  with  the  bereaved.  At  the  end 
of  these  days,  the  latter  repair  to  the  syna- 
gogue, light  lamps,  and  give  alma  in  the 
name  of  ^e  deceased.  Thirty  days,  however, 
pass  before  mourners  are  allowed  to  shave, 
use  the  bath,  or  resume  their  ordinary  vest- 
ments. In  order  to  keep  alive  the  memoiy 
of  a  departed  friend,  some  resort  to  his 
tomb, '  to  weep  there,'  and  to  pray,  and  ob- 
serve an  annual  commemoration  of  the  day 
of  his  decease.  The  dead  are  buried  as  soon 
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u  the  neoosBuy  preparatious  allow.  Every 
MR  is  taken  to  inter  them  with  decency ; 
tod  sepulchres  and  tombs  are  held  in  great 
leqwcL 

Dr.  Olin  gives  an  account  of  two  funeral 
jaocessions  which  he  saw  near  Alexandria. 
The  first  was  that  of  a  little  child.     The 
body,  in  this  instance,  was  deposited  in  a 
bilked  and  carried  upon  the  shoulder  by 
tmsn  who  preceded  the  rest  of  the  corn- 
pay.    A  number  of  persons,   perhaps   a 
dtnen  men  and  women,  followed  in  rather  a 
disorderly  manner,  looking  about  with  the 
utmost  unconcern,  but  chanting  in  mournful 
Mnins.     The  other  funeral  was  much  more 
oimeronsly  attended.    The  body,  which  was 
tluu  of  an  adult  person,  was  carried  by  four 
bearers  upon  a  bier.     There  w«s  no  coffin, 
none  being  now  used  in  burying  the  dead  in 
£f)ipt;  instead  of  which,  tbe   corpse   was 
drsMed  in  grave-clothes,  and  covered  with  a 
luge  shawl.     It  was  borne  with  the  head 
fbiemost   A  number  of  shabby- looking  men 
Viot  before  the  bier  in  a  sort  of  straggling 
piDoession,  chanting  as  they  advanced.     It 
VBS  followed  by  a  train  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  women,  who  were  veiled  and  clothed 
ia  lAite.     Their  dress  and  whole  appearance 
wen  poor  and  mean,  leaving  one  to  conclude 
that  tbe  pirofession  of  mouruer,  to  which  they 
bekwifcd,  is  not  lucrative.     They  sang  a 
4irfc  a  Tery  melancholy  and  piercing  tones, 
Chtir  attitudes  and  gesticulations  were 
of  Tehement  and  overpowering  griet 
They  tore  their  loose  disordered  hair,  and 
■note  their  breasts,  with  frantic  violence; 
eanfUly  avoiding,  however,  the  infliction  of 
serious  injury,  by  staying  their  convulsive 
hands  before  they  quite  reached  the  head  or 
bosom.     The  rending  of  the  garments  was 
done  with  similar  violence,   but  with   the 
same  harmless  results.     A  number  of  them 
carried  in  their  hands  blue  handkerchiefs  or 


stripes  ot  cloth,  which  they  alternately 
stretched  across  the  shoulders  or  back  of 
tlie  neck,  and  then  raised  with  both  hands 
high  above  the  head,  jerking  them  with  much 
apparent  violence,  though  the  worthless  rags 
resisted  their  efforts,  and  received  no  damage. 
These  funeral  trains  were  going  from  Uie 
mosque,  where  religious  ceremonies  had  been 
performed,  to  the  cemetery  outside  of  tlie 
city. 

BURNISHED,  found  in  Ezek.  i.  7,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew 
word  (from  the  root  Kal  or  Ce/,  Latin  celer^ 
denoting  swift  motion),  namely 'polished,' 
met  with  in  Dan.  x.  6. 

BUSHEL  (F.  boisseau;  U.L.buselhfi),  a 
measure  of  dry  goods,  representing  the  Latin 
word  modiust  which  again  may  have  repre- 
sented the  Aramean  Seah,  equal,  according 
to  Josephus  (Antiq.  ix.  4.  5),  to  an  Italian 
modius  and  a  hall^  that  is  nearly  two  pecks. 
The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  cover  their 
lamps  with  the  bushel,  when  they  wished  to 
do  any  thing  secretly.  In  the  original  it  is 
not  a  but  the  bushel,  of  which  oiur  Lord 
speaks ;  as  we  say  *  the  bed,'  denoting  the 
well-known  and  customary  article  of  furni- 
ture (Matt  V.  15). 

BUTTER  (O.),  strictly  so  called,  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  origi- 
nal word  denotes  either  milk  or  curdled 
milk.  The  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia 
have  now  no  idea  of  butter,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  in  a  solid  state.  What  they  call 
butter  is  a  fluid,  and  is  hence  compared  with 
flowing  streams.  We  thus  see  the  propriety 
of  Job's  words  — *  When  I  washed  my  steps 
with  butter*  —  denoting  that  he  lived  in 
the  midst  of  affluence.     So  in  Joel  iiL  18, 

*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day. 
The  mountainfl  shall  drop  down  new  wine ; 
And  aU  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk ; 
And  all  tbe  rivers  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  water.* 
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CAB  (H.  hoUow),  properly  a  bow],  wliirh 
becaoM  a  Hebrew  me.'isure  (2  Kiugs  vi.  25) 
fr>r  dry  goods.  It  was  the  180th  part  of  a 
HooDier,  containing  in  size  llO'^i^  Parisian 
cubic  inches,  and  of  weight  in  water  41,100 
Parisian  uprains. 

CABUL  (H.  a  vestment) — occurs  only 
twiee  as  a  proper  name :  the  first  time  it 
represents  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27) ;  tlie  second,  the  district  in 
Galilee,  comprising  twenty  cities,  which 
Solomon  gave  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in 
acknowledgment  of  many  important  services 
( 1  SJiigs  ix.  13).  The  gift,  for  some  reason, 
did  not  satisfy  Solomon,  on  which  account 
he  fixed  on  it  the  name  of  Cabul.     Thi:« 


won!,  Josepuus  (whose  authority,  however, 
iu  etymology  is  not  great)  says,  *  in  tlie 
language  of  the  Phosnicians,  denotes  what 
does  not  please'  (Antiq.  viii.  5. 3).  If  now, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  Cabul  of 
Joshua  lay  in  the  district  given  by  Solomon 
to  Hiram ;  and  if  we  may  trust  Josephus 
as  to  the  Phcenician  import  of  the  term,  the 
latter  monarch  took  the  name  of  one  town 
(Cabul), not  in  its  Hebrew,  but  its  Phoenician 
raeiming,  and  gave  it  deridingly  to  the  whole 
country;  as  if  he  had  said  —  *  Cabul  you 
call  this  place,  and  Cabul  it  is;  Cabul  (bad) 
be  the  designation  of  my  brotlier's  present* 
CiESAli,  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
pitriciiui  faiuily  in  the  Roman  state.    This 
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funily  WM  of  the  Julia  Oens,  and  traced  its 
origin  to  the  mythio  lolus,  son  of  Trojan 
SumtLSt  the  legendary  founder  of  Rome.  The 
term  CatariB  known  in  history ,chiefly  as  being 
the  denomination  of  Caius  Julius  Cttsar,  the 
celebrated  Roman  general,  dictator,  and  his- 
torian. From  him  the  name  was  taken  by 
Augustas,  as  being  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator.  From  Augustus  it  passed  to  his 
adopted  son  Tiberius,  and  hence  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Julian  family.  These 
were  all,  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  Caesars. 
With  Nero  that  family  became  extinct  But 
the  name  had  now  become  a  title  of  distinc- 
tion, and  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
imperial  throne.  Hence  it  was  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  title  borne  by  the  ruling  empe- 
ror ;  till  it  came  to  have  a  distinctive  mean- 
ing, as  representing  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne,  who  was  termed  Caesar,  while  its 
actual  occupant  bore  the  highest  of  all  titles, 
Augustus,  or  Sacred. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  confirmatory  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  use  of  the  term  '  Caesar,'  made 
by  its  writers,  corresponds  with  that  which 
prevails  in  classic  authorities.  Thus  in 
Luke  ii.  1,  —  *  There  went  out  a  decree  from 
Casar  Augustus ;  *  so  in  iii.  1,  *  Tiberius 
Casafy  and  Acts  xi.  28,  *  Claudius  Cttsar* 
An  analogous  usage  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament ;  *  Caesar '  being  employed  as  in- 
dicating the  ruling  emperor,  or  the  imperial 
government.  Thus  Paul  appealed  *  to  Caesar* 
(Acts  XXV.  11.  See  Luke  xxiii.  2.  John  xix. 
12.   PhU.  iv.22). 

The  emperors  just  mentioned  are  the  only 
members  of  the  imperial  race  whose  names 
&re  found  in  the  New  Testament  The  his- 
tory, however,  if  we  begin  with  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  and  end  with  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, comprises  the  following  princes :  — 
Aug^istus  assumed  tlie  purple,  A.C.  27; 
Tiberius,  A.D.  14;  Caligula,  A.D.  37;  Clau- 
dius, A.D.  41 ;  Nero,  A.D.  54 ;  Oalba,  A.D. 
68 ;  Otho,  A.D.  60 ;  ViteUius,  A.D.  60  ;  Ves- 
pasian, A.D.  70 ;  Titus,  A.D.  70.  We  thus 
see,  that,  within  the  space  of  a  century,  there 
were  not  fewer  than  ten  emperors,  giving  an 
average  of  ten  years  for  the  duration  of 
their  authority.  Of  this  hundred  years, 
however,  the  fijrst  emperor  held  the  sceptre 
for  forty-one,  or  nearly  a  half  the  time, 
leaving  an  average  of  about  six  years  for  his 
nine  immediate  successors.  These  facts 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
imperial  government  at  Rome  was,  even  in 
its  youth,  as  insecure  at  home,  as  in  truth 
it  was  despotic  abroad ;  and  with  other 
facts,  some  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
coarse  of  this  article,  combine  to  prove  tliat 
the  civilisation  of  which  it  was  tlie  represen- 
tative and  the  organ,  stood  on  only  a  very 
low  stage,  and  was  destitute  of  the  power 
to  confer  large  and  durable  benefits  on  the 
higher  interests  of  the  human  race. 


Another  and  a  very  dissimilw  kind  el 
influence  was  required,  and  was  graeionaly 
vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  took  place  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  tlie  third  quarter  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (27 — 31).     The  season  was  an- 
spicious  for  the  publication  of  a  new  order 
of  high  spiritual  truth,  which,  in  its  final 
results,  should  make  each  individual  a  law 
to  himself,  and  establish  the  divine  kingdom 
of  justice   and  love  throughout  the  earth. 
The  achievements  of  Augustus,  having  con- 
centrated all  power  in  his  own  hands,  estab- 
lished a  universal  monarchy,  and  wiUi  it  a 
universal  peace ;  by  which  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  were  united  together  under  the 
cementing  agency  of  a  common  centre,  and 
the  predomihating  influence  of  one  resistless 
wUl,  whose  behests  were  felt  no  less  in  the 
remoter  extremities  than  in  the  heart  itself. 
Hence  were  removed  social  and   national 
barriers  which  might  have  hindered  or  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  the  gospel.    The 
title  which  Paul  bore  of  a  Roman  citizen 
was  a  universal  passport,  and,  to  no  small 
extent,   a  protection  flrom  injury  and  vio- 
lence.    Famished  with   such  an    aid,  the 
apostle  could  travel  wheresoever  he  chose ; 
and  the  general  supervision  exercised  by  the 
Roman  law  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
good  government,  guaranteed  other  miuioo- 
aries  of  the  gospel  such  a  degree  of  safety 
as  enabled  them  to  ftilfll  the  duties  of  their 
great  undertaking ;  —  whUe  the  interconrM 
which,  in  such  a  government  as   that  of 
imperial  Rome,  went  on   constantly  from 
tlie  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  brnee 
back   again   to  the   centre,  caused  a  con- 
tinual and  comparatively  speedy  radiatioi 
of  light  and  transmission  of  thought,  whieh 
gave  currency  to  the  facts,  doctrines,  and 
sympathies  put   forth  by  the   gospel,   and 
soon  caused  it  to  be  the  great  leavening 
power  of  the  entire  world.  Before,  however, 
it  could  exert  its  own  pure  influence  on  hu- 
man hearts,  it  was,  in  tiie  nature  ot  the  case, 
compelled  to  take  up  its  abode  therein ;  on 
doing  which  it  became  mingled  with  ele- 
ments of  a  baser  nature.    The  kingdom  of 
Christ  must  first  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  kingdom  of  the  world,  ere  it  could  pro- 
duce that  entire  change  on  the  latter,  which 
was  and  still  is  its  great  work.     A  brief 
sketch  may  aid  the  reader  in  forming  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  Caesai's  kingdom 
during  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
so  serve  to  show  him  what  grounds  there 
are  for  gratitude,  that  *  the  Prince  of  peace,* 
and  *  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,*  was  sent  of 
tlie  heavenly  Father  to  enlighten  the  dark, 
strengthen  the  feeble,  and  succonr  the  dis- 
tressed. 

Tlie  essentia]  vice  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment was,  that  force  was  its  basis  and  its 
strength.  By  military  prowess  and  skill  did 
Augustus  acquire   and   retain    his   sceptre 
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lUgWM  ft  radical  defect,  the  consequences  of  muscles,  that  a  fillip  of  his  was  enough  to 
lUcb  that  emperor  mitigated,  but  could  bj  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  a  boy's  scalp, 
no  means  correct  Hence  despotism,  more  or  Tiberius  was  followed  by  Caligula^  whose 
Itsi  mild,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  life  he  had  threatened  three  times,  and  whom 
leigmng  soTcreign,  was  inevitable.     In  the  he    chose    for  his   successor,   because   he 
kanda  of  AugustuSf  who,  from  having  been  believed   that   '  Caius   would  prove   a   ser- 
MDgoinary,  became  mild,  this  unrestrained  pent  to  swallow  Dome,  and  a  Phaeton  to  set 
Yielding  of  force  was  deprived  of  its  worst  the  world   on   fire.'     Beginning  his  career 
leatorea.     But  a  moderation  that  depended  with  a  spccionsuess  wliich  was  dictated  by 
oo  iht  life,  the  character,  or  the  will  of  an  prudence,  and  sustained  by  duplicity,  Cali- 
individaalfhadno  guarantees  of  permanence,  gula  ere  long  broke  out  into  such  wild  acts. 
The  mild  despotism  of  this  year  might  be  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  insanity.     His 
dianged   the  next  into  the   most  rutliless  tyranny  was  no  less  wanton  than  ruthless. 
granny.     In  such  a  state,  liberty  was  with-  When  it  suited  his  purpose,  the  senate  sup- 
out  aafegoards,  and  human  progress  stood  plied  victims  to  his  madness,  who,  however, 
d^oaed  to  all  the  caprices  of  the  most  tickle  were  less  unfortimate  than  such  of  tlie  niem- 
deatiny.      This  uncertainty  was   strikingly  bers  of  that  once  venerable  body  as  he  cora- 
txhibited  in  the  second  emperor  of  '  royal  pelled  to  run  as  footmen  beside  his  chariot. 
CeaajKa  line.'     Augustus  having  departed  With  a  rare  refinement  of  cruelty,  his  baii- 
thia  life,  not  without  suspicion  that  his  end  quets  were  made  thrillingly  exciting,  by  the 
was  hastened  by  his  Empress  Livia,  after  a  torture  and  decapitation  of  persons  who  had 
reign  in  which,  to  adopt  his  own  allusion,  'he  incurred  his  displeasure.     Children  at  play, 
had  played  his  part  well ;  *  be  was  succeeded  a  delight   to   all   the   world,  were  to  him 
hj  Ttb^MM,  who  began  his  royal  career  by  an  intolerable  offence.     Woe  to  such  as  in 
Iht   murder  of  his  feared  rival,  Agrippa ;  their  eager  thoughtless  merriment  crossed 
and  soon  entered  on  the  dark,  crooked,  and  his  path  I    The  monster  fell  on  them,  and 
aangninaiy  policy  which  marks  the  jealousy,  tore  out  their  eyes.     Wives  he  found  in  his 
dtstmst,  and  terrors  of  a  conscious  tyrant  own  sisters;  and  in  honour  of  one  of  them. 
Hen  of  superior  ability  were  watched,  cir-  Drusilla,  when  death  had  put  an  end  to  the 
auttvented,  imprisoned,  and  destroyed.    The  incestuous  bond,  he  erected  a  temple,  thus 
law  of  high  treason  was  made  e£Bcacious  for  making  a  divinity  of  a  woman  who  had  de- 
tfaa  paiposes  of  tyranny.    An  organised  sys-  graded  herself  far  below  ordinary  mortal 
Ihb  of  spies  destroyed  the  comfort  and  peace,  vice.     He  shut  up  the  public  granaries,  in 
togvther  with  the  security  of  domestic  life.  The  order  to  produce  famine,  affording  a  terrible 
beat  blood  of  Rome  was  shed  to  satisfy  the  in-  comment  on  the  wish  he  expressed,  that  his 
MttftUe  fears  of  the  emperor's  cowardly  soul,  reign  might  be  signalised  by  dearth,  i)estl- 
The  liberties  of  the  state  were  stripped  of  lence,  and  earthquakes.     How  blood-thirsty 
flieir  remaining  forms,  and  lay  at  tlie  mercy  mast  have  been  the  soul  of  the  msn  who 
of  a  bad  and  capricious  man.    A  tyrant  in  could  utter  the  atrocious  words  —  *  Would 
politics,  Tiberias  was  a  most  degraded  Syba-  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck,  that  I 
rite  in  morals.     Sejanus,  who  lowered  him-  might  behead  them  at  a  blow ! '    Vengeance 
self  from  the  dignity  of  a  prime  minister,  to  soon  came  upon  him.     He  fell  pierced  with 
be  ft  pander  to  the  emperor's  guilty  pleasures,  thirty  wounds,  given  by  the  hands  of  assas- 
in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  the  succes-  sins.  A  chest  of  poisons,  foimd  In  his  closet, 
sion  to  die  throne,  was  first  cajoled,  and  betrayed  his  fears  and   his   resource ;  and 
tiien  destroyed,  by  his  degrailed  master,  who,  many  rejoiced  in  his  removal,  when  two  lists 
thon^  waUowing  in  worse  than  bestial  sen-  of  names,  bearing  the  expressive  tides,  *  the 
snalities  in  Capreae,  was  still  listened  to  with  sword '  and  *  the  dagger,'  came  to  light  and 
implicit    and    ready  obedience    at    Rome,  made  known  who  were  intended  to  be  his 
Amidst  the  groves  and  grottoes  of  that  lovely  next  victims.     He  despised  Homer,  VlrgU, 
islftnd,  this  monster  of  his  species  had  sought,  Livy,   and  was   accomplished  in   dancing, 
for  his  disgosting  and  enervating  pleasures,  fencing,'  and  driving  chariots.    He  was  un- 
Chftt  freedom  from  Interruption  which  he  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  man,  and  paraded 
Tftinlj  desired  in  the  capital.     Not  that  he  the   streets   in   the   garb  of  the  divinities 
affected  secrecy.    He  seems  to  have  held  that  Jupiter  and  Venus.     He  scoffed  at  the  gods, 
some  degree  ofpubllcl^was  necessary  to  give  and   trembled  at  a  clap  of  thunder.     He 
to  vice  its  highest  zest ;  for  the  chosen  place  was  a  terror  to  his  subjects,  at  the  time  that 
of  his  retirement  was  desecrated  by  tlie  open  he  was  haunted  by  the  monstrous  creations 
leielllngs  of  the  wood  nymphs  and  satyrs,  of  his  own  troubled  and  bewildered  brain. 
in  whose  forms  the  companions  and  partiri-  Cluudius,  the  next  occupant  of  the  Impe- 
pators  of  his  foul  orgies  were  attired.     He  rial  throne,  owed  his  elevation  in  part  to 
died  miserably,  and  his  corpse  was  loaded  fear.    Being  near  when  his  nephew  Cali- 
with  insults.    Not  unfit  was  he  in  his  per-  gula  was  assassinated,  he  tried  to  conceal 
son  to  be  the  head  of  a  government  whose  himself,  but  was  discovered  by   a   soldier, 
essenoe  was  force ;  for  he  was  tall,  robust  who,  instead  of  dispatching  him,  fell  on  his 
tnoftd-shouldered,   and   so    strong    in    his  knees,  and  saluted  him  emperor.    The  ex- 
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ample  prevailed ;  and,  after  some  dcUys  on 
the  part  of  the  aenate,  a  new  guvernor  was 
given  to  the  world,  by  the  choire  of  a  soldiery 
and  the  clamours  of  a  populace.     What  in- 
fatuation, that  could  bestow  a  sceptre  on  one 
whose  personal  recommendations  were  sum- 
med up  in  a  certain  easy  good  nature,  but 
whose  intellect  was  so  dull  and  mean,  that 
he  was  the  buttof  practical  jokes  in  Cali^n^lu's 
court !     Yet  even  mere  passive  good  nature 
may  make  a  throne  useful,  if  under  proper 
guidance;  and  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius  gave  promise  of  the  com- 
ing of  better  days.     Laws  were  amended. 
Spies  were  discouraged.     Proscription  lists 
were  destroyed.     Public  works  ivere  wisely 
undertaken,   and  vigorously   accomplished. 
T)ie  supplies  of  com  needful  for  the  food 
of  the  people  were  procured  with  care,  and 
dispensed  with  prudence.    But  a  passive 
character  bends  before  evil  as  well  as  good 
influences.     The  reins  of  government  soon 
fell  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Claudius,  into 
those  of  insolent  and  infamous  favourites  — 
men  who,  having  been  slaves,  were  raised, 
for   their  despicable   subserviency,   to   the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  only  to  become 
despots  alike  over  the  sovereign  and  his 
subjects.     Among   these  freedmen  were" 
Narcissus,  who  in  his  familiar  letters  boast- 
ed that  he  was  *  lord  of  his  lord ; '  Pallas, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  justice ;  and  FeliXf 
who  commanded  the  legions  in  Judea.    It 
was  the  policy  of  these  men  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  intriguing  and  ambitious  women ;  and 
the  doting  emperor,  encouraged  to  stupify  his 
mean  faculties  with  gluttony  and  dnmken- 
ness,  surrendered  his  duties  and  his  honour 
to  the  keeping  of  his  ministers  and  his  wives. 
To  a  marriage,  into  which  he  was  persuaded 
with  his  niece  Agrippina,   was   owing  the 
influence  which  led  him  to  adopt  his  wife's 
son  Nero,  and  thus  to  become  the  means  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  governor  whose  name 
is  the   type   of  the  highest  regal  atrocity. 
Agrippina  having  cajoled  Claudius  into  the 
adoption  of  Nero,  made  way  for  her  son's 
accession,  by  removing  the  drivelling  old 
man  through  the  aid  of  a  poisoned  mash- 
room. 

In  his  reign  an  event  took  place,  which 
causes  him  to  be  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament: — '  Claudius  had  commanded  all 
Jews  to  depart  from  Rome '  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
This  record  having  reference  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  Aquila  and  his  wife,  shows  that 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  at  the  first  confounded 
with  adherents  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
sune  mistake  was  obviously  made  by  the 
Boman  biographer  Suetonius,  who,  in  his 
life  of  Claudius,  mentions  casually,  among 
other  deeds  of  that  emperor,  that '  he  ex- 
pelled firom  Rome  the  Jews  who  were  continu- 
ally making  disturbances  under  the  impulee 
of  Chrest'  Brief  though  this  record  be,  it 
is  highly  important.     Its  brevity  discovers 


tlmt  coutemptuons  feeling  towards  Jews  and 
Chri^tinns,  which  caused  heathen  contempo- 
raries to  pass  with  a  bare  allusion,  or  a  few 
words,  the  early  days  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Contempt  restrained,  but  could  not 
altogether  silence,  their  tongues.  Mean- 
while a  power  mightier  than  that  of  proud 
Rome  was  growing  up  in  the  very  heart  of 
society,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  was 
to  be  the  source  of  new  and  undying  life. 
The  poor  weak  Claudius  did  indeed,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  idle  sovereignty,  cast  out 
from  his  capital  the  depositaries  of  that 
young  but  immortal  birth.  He  Lad,  how- 
ever, no  power  over  its  existence,  and  could 
prevail  against  it  only  so  far  as  seemed  good 
to  a  higher  will.  How  little  the  emperor 
took  a  just  and  reasonable  step  in  banishing 
the  Christians,  and  how  far  the  historian 
acted  in  his  brief  record  a  worthy  part,  may 
be  learnt  from  the  circumstance,  tliat  neither 
of  them  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  exact  facts,  else  Oiristians  would  not 
Jiave  been  confounded  witli  Jews,  —  the 
name  of  our  Lord  would  not  have  been  mis- 
spelt, nor  his  influence  so  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. 

Nero  disgraced  a  throne  to  which  he  was 
brought  by  cajoling  and  deception.     His  fir&t 
act  was  Uie  poisoning  of  his  half-brother 
Oermauicus,  in  which  he  showed  himself  to 
be  already  an  adept  at  guile,  duplicity,  and 
baseness.     Foreign   wars,  carried   on   with 
varied  success,  demanded   the  energies  of 
those  who  had  the  offices  of  government  in 
their  hands,  yet  left  time  and  space  for  some 
administrative  improvements  in    the   early 
part  of  Nero's  reign.    But  the  innate  wi<*ked- 
ness  of  his  nature   could  not  be  long  re- 
strained.     Even    the  list    of   his    privatff 
atrocities  is  too  long  to  find  a  place  in  this 
sketch.     One  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 
His     tutor,    the    well-known    philosopher, 
Seneca,  having  taught  him  the  art  of  adu- 
lation when  needed  for  the  panegyric  of  his 
predecessor,  and  degraded  himself  into  a 
minister  of  his  depravity,  fell  a  victim  to 
suspicions,   which,   whether  groundless  or 
otherwise,  betray  the  emperor's  moral  degra- 
dation.     His  motlier,  Agrippina,  first  be- 
came his  wife,  and  then  his  victim.     In 
order  to  compass  her  death,  he  had  a  vessel 
constructed  which  would,  at  the  right  time, 
fall  asmider,  and  consign  to  the  waves  thoae 
whose   lives   were   devoted  to   destruction. 
On  board  tliis  yacht,  his  mother  and  wift 
was  induced  to  embark,  in  order  to  accept 
an   invitation  to  a  banquet  given   her  by 
Nero.     The  bark  performed  its  part;  but 
Agrippina  could   swim.     She  was   rescued 
from  drowning,  but  not  from  her  son  and 
husband.     What  was   to  be   done?     The 
**njperor  was  alsrmed  at  her  escape.     *  Can 
the  soldiers  he  tninted  ? '  asked  the  philo 
sopher   Senrfiu      *Not   ajrainst   a  child  <^ 
C'lcmumicns,'   was   the   reply.     But   a  vile 
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coiut  18  never  wanting  in  vile  men.    A  freed-  sou].    While  harrying  fall  of  dread,  he  waa 
man  ondertook  and  fulfilled  the  bloody  task,  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm.     The  earth 
All  the  evil  of  this  madman's  soul  seems  also  quaked  beneath  his  feet.    This  com- 
to  have  been  put  forth  in  the  rage  with  which  pleted  his  terror.      He  struck  into  a  bye- 
he  fell  upon  the  Christians.    The  suspicion  path,  hid  himself  in  a  sand-pit,  and  thence 
having  fallen  on  Nero,  of  having  set  the  city  at  length  crept  underground  to  a  country 
on  fire,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  house  of  his  freedman  Phaon.     Here,  after 
the  conflagration,  he  adopted  the  shameless  dallying  with  death,  he  was  at  length  brought 
device  of  throwing  die  crime  and  the  atten-  to  an  extremity  by  the  arrival  of  his  assas- 
dant  odium  on  the  followers  of  Christ,  who  sins ;   when,  taking  courage  from  despair, 
tecoidingly  were  treated  by  him  and  by  the  and  the  fear  of  public  exposure,  he  stabbed 
fioman  populace  in  the   most  brutal    and  himself  with  the  aid  of  an  attendant,  and 
rathless  manner.   Some,having  been  dressed  presented  to  his  pursuers  their  emperor  in 
in  skins  of  beasts,  were  worried  to  death  by  the  agonies  of  a  violent  death.     So  perished 
dogs.    Others  were  first  covered  with  pitch,  the  last  of  the  Ceesars ;  leaving  a  terrlfio 
and  then  set  on  fire ;  while  the  inhuman  exemplification  of  the  words  of  *  the  great 
caose    of   their   unmerited  sufferings  pur-  Teacher,'  —  'All  they  that  take  the  sword 
saed  his  pleasures  in  the  dignified  character  shall  perish  with  the  sword'  (Matt.  xxvi.  52). 
of  a  charioteer,  in  the  usual  games  of  the  Galba,  proconsul  of  Spain,  of  a  noble  fa- 
eircos.  mily*  who  had  begun  a  revolt  shortly  before 
To  this  outrage  on  humanity  we  owe  a  Nero's  death,  was  called  to  govern  by  the 
very  important  testimony ;  for  the  historian  army,  who  had  now  gained  an  irresistible 
Tacitus,  in  recording  these  things,  gives  a  power  in  the  disposal  of  tiie  imperial  scep- 
brief  outline  of  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  tre.     His  reign  was  no  less  troubled  than 
ascribing  it  to  Christ,  who,  he  says,  was  exe-  brief.     Invested  with  the  purple  by  force, 
eoted  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  orders  force  he  employed  to  sustain  his  position ; 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  or   sub-  unscrupulously  putting  out  of  his  way,  even 
guvemor  of  Judea.     He  adds  that,  though  without  the  formalities  of  trial,  eminent  per- 
iepressed  by  the  death  of  its  leader,  *  this  sons  who  were  hostile  to  his  pretensions, 
pMtilent  superstition  burst  forth  and  spread  and  murdering  thousands  of  soldiers  whom 
not  only  over  Judea  where  it  took  its  rise,  in  his  opinion  he  had  reason  to  fear. 
Uit  to  the  city  of  Rome  itself.'    And  evi-  Otlio,  a  companion  of  Nero's  revels,  ap- 
dtnt  it  is,  that  at  the  early  period  to  whidi  peared  to  contest  with  him  the  throne  of  tlie 
this  record  refers  (A.D.  64),  the  Christians  world,  when  Galba,  having  reigned  seven 
in  Rome  were  a  numerous,  well-known,  and  mouths,  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  address 
inflneutial  body ;  otherwise  Nero  would  not  the  rebellious  troops  whom  his  competitor 
have  songht  in   them  a  party  to  bear  the  had  niiarched  into  the  forum.     No  sooner 
coiksequences  of  his  own  guilt.     The  tenor  had  Othx)  cleared  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
of  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  makes  it  clear,  the  death  of  Galba,  than  he  learned  that  the 
that  the  Christians  were  feared  as  well  as  German  legions  had  proclaimed  Vitellius. 
disliked,  and  thus  supplies  another  proof.  He  hastened  to  meet  his  rival ;  but,  finding 
that  their  numbers  were  considerable ;  for  his  prospects  dark,  he  terminated  his  days 
Rome  wonld  not  have  entertained  any  strong  with  a  poignard,  expressly  provided  for  such 
feelings  whatever  towards  a  handful  of  in-  an  emergency. 

significant  men.  VtteUius  betrayed  his  character  by  words 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  degraded  dropped  on  the  field  where  Otho  had  suffered 

enough  to  endure  permanently  crimes   so  a  defeat.     '  Sweet  is  the  odour  of  a  dead 

heinous  and  multiplied  as  those  of  Nero,  enemy,  but  sweeter  the  odour  of  a  dead  citi- 

The  standard  of  revolt  was  raised.     The  zen.'    Taking  Nero  for  his  model,  he  proved 

perils   of  rebellion   were   augmented  by  a  a  faithful  imitator.    He  poisoned  senators, 

dearth.     The  monster  was  alarmed,  but  not  murdered  children  of  his  own,  and  starved 

subdued.     His  brutish  namre  dreamt  only  his  mother  to  death.  His  companions  and  his 

of  suefa  schemes  as  poisoning  the  senate,  ministers  he  found  in  players  and  charioteers. 

setting  fire  to  the  city,  and   turning  wild  Gluttony  was  his  pleasure  and  pursuit    His 

beasts  loose  on  the  people.    At  length  the  career  was  short.    Vespasian  came  forward 

aenmte,  taking  the  matter  into   their  own  to  rid  the  empire  of  so  bestial  a  master. 

kaiids,  declared  him  a  public  enemy ;  and  Having  been  driven  by  his  fears  to  conceal 

decreed,  that,  having  been  lashed  to  deatli,  himself  in  a  sort  of  kennel,  he  was  dragged 

lie  should  be  hurled  firom  the  Tarpeian  rock,  out  by  a  halter,  and  exposed  to  the  public 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  universal  desertion,  gaze.    His  head  fell  on  his  bosom,  to  avoid 

Much  was  the  solitude  in  whicli  he  was  left,  tiie  derision  and  contempt  that  broke  forth 

that  he  complained  he  could  find  no  friendly  against  him  on  all  sides.     This  miserable 

hand  to  relieve  him  of  the  intolerable  burden  refuge  was  denied  him ;    for  a  sword  was 

of  existence.    Tet  his  fears  urged  him   to  placed  under  his  chin,  and  he  was  compelled 

flee.      His  flight  was  attended  by  alarms,  to  behold  as  well  as  hear  the  taunts  and  re- 

vbkh  took  tfieir  tenor  from  his  own  guilty  vilings  of  his  foes.    Covered  with  mire  and 
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abuse,  he  was  dragged  to  a  chosen  spot, 
and  beaten  to  death  by  the  multitude. 

His  successor  was  Vespasian^  who  had 
gained  renown  and  influence  by  his  conduct 
in  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans  against  the 
Jews,  which  Nero  had  begun,  and  which 
Vespasian's  son,  Titus,  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation. A  new  era  dawned  on  Home,  at  the 
accession  of  the  Flavian  family,  in  the  per- 
son of  Vespasian.  He  graced  the  first  days 
of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  amnesty,  which 
comprised  all,  except  the  most  atrocious 
satellites  of  the  prerious  tyranny.  The 
senate,  from  whom  he  received  his  power, 
he  wisely  reformed.  Even  conspirators 
found  clemency  at  his  hands;  being  ba- 
nished, instead  of  executed.  His  general 
government  was  mild  and  tolerant  Yet  was 
he  under  the  sway  of  his  mistress  Cenis, 
whose  favour,  obtained  by  bribes  and  adula- 
tion, opened  the  way  to  the  highest  religious 
as  well  as  civil  offices. 

Vespasian  was  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Judea,  when  he  judged  it  desirable  to  has- 
ten to  Rome,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  impe- 
rial crown.  Titus,  thus  left  by  his  fatlier  to 
finish  the  war,  pushed  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem with  all  the  skill,  energy,  and  determi- 
nation, he  could  command.  The  resistance 
was  most  determined.  But  the  doomed  city 
fell.  Its  streets  ran  with  blood.  Those  of 
its  citizens  whom  faction  spared,  and  the 
siege  had  left  alive,  perished  beneath  the  Ro- 
man sword,  or  pined  away  in  hopeless  cap- 
tivity. Never,  in  the  bloody  records  of  war, 
was  there  presented  to  the  world  a  more 
biting  satire  on  what  is  denominated  ffUny, 
and  never  was  there  inflicted  a  more  terrible 
punishment  on  a  guilty  nation. 

*  Vengeance  I  thy  fiery  wing  tbeir  race  pursued ; 
Thy  thirsty  poniard  hlosh'd  with  Infant  blood. 
Roused  at  thy  caU,  and  panting  still  for  game. 
The  bird  of  war,  the  Latian  eaffle,  came. 
Then  Judah  raged,  by  ruffian  discord  led, 
Drunlc  with  the  steamy  carnage  of  the  dead ; 
He  saw  his  Hons  by  dubious  slaughter  foil. 
And  war  withont,  and  death  within,  the  wall. 
Wide- wasting  Phigue,  gaunt  Famine,  mad  Despair, 
And  dire  Debate,  and  clamorous  Strife,  were  there; 
Lore,  strong  as  Death,  retain'd  his  might  no  more, 
And  the  pale  parent  drank  her  chlldrwi's  gore. 
Tei  they,  who  wont  to  roam  the  ensanguined  plain. 
And  spurn  with  full  delight  their  kindred  slain, — 
E'en  they,  when,  high  above  the  dustv  fight, 
Their  burning  Temple  rose  in  lurid  light, 
To  their  loved  altars  paid  a  parting  grroan. 
And  in  their  country's  woes  forgot  their  own. 

As,  'mid  the  cedar  courts  and  gates  of  gold. 
The  trampled  ranks  in  miry  carnage  roll'd. 
To  save  their  Temple  everv  hand  essay'd. 
And  with  cold  fingers  clasp  d  the  feeble  blade ; 
Through  thdr  torn  veins  reviving  fury  ran, 
And  life's  long  anger  warm'd  the  dying  man. 

But  heavier  tax  the  fetter'd  captive's  doom  I  — 
To  glut  with  sighs  the  iron  ear  of  Rome: 
To  swell,  slow  pacing  by  the  car^s  tall  side. 
The  stoic  tyrant's  philosophic  pride; 
To  flesh  the  Uon's  ravenous  Jaws,  or  feel 
The  sportive  fiury  of  the  fencer's  steel ; 
Or  pant,  deep  plunged  beneath  the  sultry  mine, 
For  the  l%lit  galM  of  bahny  Palestine. 


Abl  firoitltil  now  no  more,  —  an  empty  coast. 
She  monm'd  her  sons  enslaved,  her  glories  lost : 
In  her  wide  streets  the  lonely  raven  bred. 
There  bark'd  the  wolf,  and  dire  hyasnaa  fed.* 

It  was  on  a  Sabbath-day  (A.D.  70)  that 
Jerusalem  surrendered.  Above  a  million  of 
souls  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  siege. 
The  captives  were  ninety-seven  thousand. 
Their  last  Jewish  king  —  Agrippa  II.  —  had 
strength  or  insensibility  enough  to  survive 
the  ruin  of  his  country.  He,  and  his  sister 
Berenice,  went  to  Rome.  With  the  latter 
Titus  became  enamoured,  but  sacrificed  his 
affection  to  the  popular  feeling,  which  was 
adverse  to  his  union  with  that  beautiful 
but  abandoned  Jewess.  Vespasian,  having 
reigned  for  a  period  of  nine  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  at  length  died  a  natural 
death  in  his  seventieth  year.  The  general 
excellence  of  his  character,  and  the  justice 
and  mildness  of  his  administration,  procured 
for  him  what  for  a  Romu)  emperor  was  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  that  we  have  just 
recorded. 

THtus  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  some 
years  after  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins.  We  havt 
therefore  to  speak  of  him  merely  as  the  eott- 
queror  of  Judea.  That  he  was,  for  his  day, 
a  wise  and  merciful  prince,  is  not  denied. 
It  is  not  less  true,  Ihat  he  sallied  his  victo- 
ries in  Syria  by  deeds  which  would  now  at 
least  meet  with  severe  condemnation.  The 
capture  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  was  likely 
to  be  followed  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 
Titus  so  far  interposed  his  authority  as  to 
forbid  any  to  be  slain,  but  such  as  were  foimd 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Yet  were  his  sol- 
diers allowed  to  butcher,  not  only  these,  but 
the  aged  and  the  infirm.  Those  who  wen. 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  the  young,  the  taU,  the 
beautiful,  were  reserved  to  grace  the  victor^t 
triumph.  Others,  being  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  were  sent  to  labour  as  slaves 
in  the  Egyptian  mines.  A  great  number 
were  also  sent  into  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, to  serve  for  the  amusement  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  amphitheatres,  and  to  lose  their 
lives  in  gladiatorial  combats,  or  in  fighting 
with  wild  beasts.  A  general  inapection  and 
survey  of  the  captives  took  place  at  ^e  c<«n* 
mand  of  Titus,  which  occupied  so  long,  and 
was  so  ill  conducted,  that  during  it  eleven 
thousand  persons  perished  for  want  of  food. 
From  Jerusalem  Titus  proceeded  with  his 
plunder,  and  hordes  of  c^>tive  Israelites,  to 
Csesarea  Palestine.  Thence,  after  a  time, 
he  repaired  to  CsBsarea  Philippi,  where,  says 
Josephus, '  a  great  number  of  the  captives 
were  destroyed ;  some  being  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  and  others  in  multitudes  foveed  to 
kill  one  another,  as  if  mutual  enemies.'  — 
*  While  Titus  was  at  Caesarea,  he  solemnised 
the  birthday  of  his  brother  Domitian  after 
a  splendid  manner,  and  inflicted  a  gieat 
deal  of  the  punishment  intended  for  the  Jevs 
in  honour  of  him ;  for  the  number  of  thots 
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ibo  wtn  now  tluu  in  figfaling  wilh  tbg 
bHtn.  uid  wen  burnt,  mud  fought  wilh  atie 
tnolhti,  nmidid  2,000.  Yet  did  nil  this 
win  to  the  Bomuu,  when  thej  (the  Jews) 
■tn  dcslTDpd  ten  Ihouauid  tevrril  ways, 
U  be  1  puuistunent  beaeitb  their  dBsem. 
Ulrr  this.  Cbmt  (Tim*)  c«mf  lo  Bsritua, 
ni  eiliibited  t  UM  mote  pompous  aolem- 
litj  Oil  hii  talhci'a  biithdij;  and  ■  great 
Mnbfr  of  Ih«  captiTes  were  here  also  de- 
iBojid  in  the  lams  muinei  as  before ' 
fuiing  bom  Btrrtaa  to  other  chief  citiea 
c/  Sfiia,  be  eibibited  magnificent  sliova 
AenTcr  ha  cam*,  and  mode  use  of  the  cap' 
dn  Jen, 

'BatdKi'd  to  tatkt  *  Bomaa  holiday,' 
BOidciU  afford  pablio  and  visible  eridences 
gf  the  oTenhrow  of  their  Uiition,  and  of  his 
own  proi 
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with  tfaow  of  Bome.    For  mot  of  laeh  a 

compuisoti,  inJDiitim  has  been  done  to  the 
former.  David  committed  acts  of  cmeltj  that 
are  indefensible.  Wherein  he  did  wrong, 
lei  him  be  blamed.  His  misdeeds  were  the 
worse,  became  he  enjoyed  special  adianlageji 
for  knowing  and  doing  God's  will.  Yet  fair- 
ness requires  that  we  should  judge  bim,  not 
standard,  bnt  by  (he  avera^ 


regal  morality 
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>t  them  requires  > 
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with  the  Ticlor.  But  it  is  not  an 
opinion  that  we  a^k  the  reader  to 
fcnn.  These  detaila,  and  the  facts  generally 
riueh  we  haxe  set  forth  in  this  article,  are 
deaifiied,  aa  to  furnish  information,  so  to 
gii«  malaiials,  by  which  the  reader  may  form 
an  idria  of  Roman  ciiilisation,  and  specially 
•ompua  together  the  monarchs  of  Jndea 


nparison  w 
emperors  (some  three  or  four  being  e 
eeptc^d).  the  initances  we  have  given  from 
the  youth  of  the  empire  show,  that  the  He- 
brew sovereigns  stajid  in  no  disadvanlageoua 
light 

The  last  disgrace  which  the  Jews,  aa  a 
nation,  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  Ilieir 
selfish  Gonqaerors,  was  to  be  made  a  epec- 
laele  to  the  world  in  the  gorgeous  displays 
of  a  Roman  triumph.  The  Itoman  senate, 
ready  to  lavish  its  favours  when  it  expected 
a  suitable  return,  decreed  ibe  hoDours  of  a 
triumph  ID  each  of  tlie  two  subjugators  of 
Judea.  But  Vespasian  and  Titus  resolved 
lo  celebrate  their  mnnial  deeds  in  one  grand 
solemnity.  The  auldiery  having  marched 
out  of  the  city  to  receive  the  emperor  and 
latter,  as  sooD  as  day  broke, 
appearance,  clad  in  those  purple 
irhicb  weia  their  family  badge. 
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PluuOTilluii  *  short  way  In  the  diitctioo  of     and  then  dismissed  the  coDgRgated  mjrilib 
tba  eitr,  duy  vers  noeived  by  the  aenate,      to  a  samptnous  repast.     This  being  orer. 


■fpenoni.  Then  the  pri  .  , 
dad  in  ailit  and  erownedirith  laurel ,  ascended, 
mtiA  IratMa  of  teelamatjons  trma  the  troops, 
•  splendid  pllMbim,  and  took  their  seats  in 
iwiT  chain  provided  for  the  purpose.  Ves- 
flrian  tlDaa,  and  mads  signal  for  silence. 
Tb«n  *«a  A  nDiTsnal  hash ;  when,  eorering 
bU  head  with  hii  ehMk,  he  put  ap  prayers 
■Bd  IbtabpviDgB  to  the  gods,  who  had 
■ow»»d  lbs  allupilie  with  complete  sue- 
•MS.  Tin*  did  die  tame.  The  emperor, 
iAKthis,nadiBihoit  speeeh  to  the  people. 


the  triumphal  processioD  began,  after  the 
two  heroes  had  put  on  their  robes  of  tri- 
umph, and  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  the 
goda,  images  of  whom  were  placed  at  the  gale 
through  which  they  had  to  pass,  in  order  to 
receive  the  iotended  hoaonr.  The  pompotu 
train  entered  the  city,  and,  parading  its  moat 
distinguished  parts,  ascended  to  the  Capi- 
tol, the  national  sanctuary  and  palladium. 
For  the  rest  we  traiucribe  the  words  of  the 

'It  is  impossible t 
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of  the  shows  as  they  deserre,  and  the  mag- 
niiicence  of  them  tdl;   such,  indeed,  as  a 
man  could  not  easily  think  of,  as  performed 
either  by  the  labour  of  workmen,  or  the  va- 
riety of  riches,  or  the  rarities  of  nature ;  for 
almost  all  such  curiosities  as  the  most  happy 
men  ever  get  by  piecemeal  were  here  heaped 
one  upon  another,  and  those  both  admirable 
and  costly  in  their  nature :  and  all  brought 
togetlier,  on  that  day,  demonstrated  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  dominions  of  the  Romans ;  for 
there  was  here  to  be  seen  a  mighty  quantity 
of  silver,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  contrived  into 
all  sorts  of  things ;  and  it  did  not  appear  as 
carried  along  in  pompous  show  only,  but,  as 
a  man  may  say,  running  along  like  a  river. 
Some  parts  were   composed   of  the  rarest 
purple  hangings,  and  so  carried  along ;  and 
others  accurately  represented  to  the  life  what 
was  embroidered  by  the  arts  of  the  Babylo- 
nians.    There  were   also   precious   stones, 
that  were  transparent,  —  some  set  in  crowns 
of  gold,  and  some  in  other  ouches,  as  the 
workmen  pleased ;  and,  of  these,  such  a  vast 
number  were  brought,  that  we  could  not  but 
thence  learn  how  vainly  we  imagined  any  of 
them  to  be  rarities.    The  images  of  the  gods 
were  also  carried,  being  as  well  wouderfnl 
for  tlieir  largeness,  as  made  very  artihcially, 
and  with  great  skill  of  the  workmen.     Nor 
were  any  of  these  images  of  any  other  than 
very  costly  materials ;  and  many  species  of 
animals  were  brought,  every  one  in  their 
own  natural  ornaments.    The  men  also  who 
brought  every  one  of  these  shows  were  great 
multitudes,  and  adorned  with  purple  gar- 
ments, all  over  interwoven  with  gold ;  those 
that  were  chosen  for  canying  these  pompous 
shows  having  also  about  them  snch  magni- 
ficent ornaments  as  were  both  extraordinary 
and  surprising.     Besides  these,  one  might 
see  that  even  the  great  number  of  the  cap- 
tives was  not  unadorned ;  while  the  variety 
that  was  in  their  garments,  and  their  fine 
texture,  concealed  from  the  sight  the  defor- 
mity of  their  bodies.    But  what  afforded  the 
greatest  surprise  of  all  was  the  structure  of 
the  pageants  that  were  borne  along;    for 
Indeed  he  that  met  them  could  not  but  be 
afraid,  that  the  bearers  would  not  be  able 
firmly  enough  to  support  them,  such  was 
their  magnitude ;  for  many  of  them  were  so 
made,  that  they  were  on  three  or  even  four 
stories,  one  above  another.     The  magnifi- 
cence also  of   their  structure  afforded  one 
both  pleasure  and  surprise ;  for  upon  many 
of  them  were  laid  carpets  of  gold.     There 
were  also  wrought  gold  and  ivory  fastened 
about  them  all ;  and  many  resemblances  of 
the  war,  and  those   in    several   ways,  and 
variety  of  contrivances,    affording   a  lively 
portraiture  of  itself.     For  there  was  to  be 
seen  a  happy  country  laid  waste,  aiid  entire 
8(|uadrons   of  enemies   slain ;    while  some 
of  them  rnn  away,  and  some  were  carried 
into  captivity;  mth  walls  of  great  altitude 


and  magnitude  overthrown,  and  rained  by 
machines ;  with  the  strongest  fortifications 
taken,  and  the  walls  of  most  populous  cities 
upon  the  tops  of  hills  seized  on,  and  an 
army  pouring  itself  within  the  walls  ;  as  also 
every  place  full  of  slaughter,  and  suppli- 
cations of  the  enemies,  when  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  lift  up  their  hands  in  way  of 
opposition.     Fire  also  sent   upon    temples 
was  here  represented,  and  houses  overthrown, 
and  falling  upon  their  owners ;  rivers  also, 
after  they  came  out  of  a  large  and  melan- 
choly desert,  ran  down,  not  into  a  land  cul- 
tivated, nor  as  drink  for  men  or  for  cattle, 
but  through  a  land  still  on  fire  upon  every 
aide  ;  for  the  Jews  related  that  such  a  thing 
they  had  undergone  during  this  war.    Now, 
the  workmanship  of  these  representations 
was  so  magnificent  and  lively  in  the  con- 
Btniction   of  the   things,   that   it   exhibited 
what  had  been  done  to  such  as  did  not  see 
it,  as  if  they  had  been  there  really  present. 
On  the  top  of  every  one  of  these  pageants  wtis 
placed  the  commander  of  the  city  that  was 
taken,  and  the  manner  wherein  he  was  taken. 
Moreover,   there    followed    those    pageants 
a  great  number  of  ships ;  and  for  the  other 
spoils,  they  were  carried   in    great  plenty. 
But  for  those  that  were  taken  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  they  made  the  greatest  figure 
of  them  all ;  that  is,  the  golden  uble,  of 
the  weight  of  many  talents ;  the  candlestick, 
also,  that  was  made  of  gold,  though  its  con- 
struction was  now  changed  from  that  which 
we  made  use  of:  for  its  middle  shaft  was 
fixed  upon  a  basis,  and  the  small  branches 
were  produced  out  of  it  to  a  great  lengtli, 
having  the  likeness  of  a  trident  in  their 
position,  and  had  every  one  a  socket  made 
of  brass  for  a  lamp  at  the  tops  of  them. 
These  lamps  were  in  number  aeven,  and  re- 
presented the  dignity  of  the  number  seven 
among  the  Jews ;  and   the  last  of  all  the 
spoils,  was  carried  the  law  of  the  Jews.  After 
tliese  spoils,  passed  by  a  great  many  men, 
carrying  the  images  of  victory,  whose  stmc- 
ture  was  entirely  either  of  ivory  or  of  gold. 
After  which  Vespasian  marched  in  the  first 
place,  and  Titus  followed  him:  Domitianalso 
rode  along  with  them,  and  made  a  glorious 
appearance,  and  rode  on  a  horse  that  was 
worthy  of  admiration.    Now,  the  last  part 
of  this  pompous  show  was  at  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whither  when  they  were 
come,  they  stood  still;  for  it  was  the  Romans' 
ancient  custom  to  stay  tDl  somebody  brought 
the  news,   that  tlie  general  of  the  enemy 
was  slain.     This  general  was  Simon,  the  son 
of  Oioras,  who  had  then  been  led  in  this 
triumph  among  the  captives:  a  rope  had 
also  been  put  upon  his  head,  and  he  had 
been  drawn  into  a  proper  place  in  the  fonim, 
and  had  withal  been  tormented  by  those  that 
drew  him  along ;  and  the  law  of  Uie  Romans 
required,  that  malefactors  condemned  to  die 
should  be  slain  there.    Accoordingly,  wlien 


it  iru  related  IfaU  then  wu  an  end  of  him, 
ud  ill  the  people  had  ut  op  ■  ehant  Tot 
jo;,  thej  than  begin  to  offer  tbme  BaFrificee 
■hieh  thej  htd  conBecraled,  in  llic  pnijere 
nnd  in  eacli  ■olemnitieE  ;  which,  when  the; 
hid  Aniehed,  the;  went  airaj  to  the  palaie. 
Ind  u  tor  (ome  of  the  ipectaLorB,  the  em- 
penm  entenained  them  it  their  own  feast; 
ud  for  all  the  rest,  Ifapre  were  noble  ptepa- 
ndoni  made  for  their  feaating  at  home ;  for 
Iliitwas  a  feetiTal  day  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
u  oelebrtted  for  the  Tiilory  obtained  by  their 
vmy  Orel  their  enemiei,  for  (be  end  tliM 


waa  DOW  pat  to  their  eiiQ  mlMriea,  end 
for  the  eomm  en  cement  of  their  hopes  of 
flitore    prosperity  and  happinesa'   (Jewish 


e  exhibi 


a  female  i 


!m  of  the  Holy  Land,  i 
FiiiiuK  luiu  weeping  in  the  dnsi,  while  a  Ko- 
mas  soldier  stands  near  as  if  to  deride  het 
captivity.     Oar  cntB  present  ^ 
of  this  general  enbject. 


Vatpaaian  and  Titna  did  doI,  le  waa 
Banal,  aaanme  the  title  of  the  conqoered 
«uuuljj,  —  in  this  case,  Jadaicns, — becanse 
tbe  name  waa  odions  ;  but  ibey  had  trinm- 
fbtl  anbei  decreed  to  them.  The  inscrip- 
tiflm,  which  is  atill  conapicnons  on  the  arch 
(^Titui,  apeaka  for  ilseU:  — 
■HiaTDi .  FOFULuaqoK  . 


Utt  Saute  and  lAe  jRoman  ptopU  to  the 
JKbou  ntiu  Vtipaiian  AuguOia, 
•m  Iff  tkt  Dioitu  Vapaiian. 
Tb»  Mt^  wai  decreed  and  oumiDenced,  bnl 
■at  sompMed  till  after  the  death  of  Titus, 
irtdch  wM  premamre.  This  aicb,  which 
WM  nilored  by  Pope  Pios  VII.  still  lemaina, 
diongli  in  ■  mutilated  stale.  Some  of  the 
■■eivd  objects  esn  yet  be  traced. 

Two  of  the  seTen  lamps  are  preserved,  and 
tbe  rest  may  more  or  less  faintly  be  traced. 
Btton  the  candlestick  ia  home  the  table 
wfaidt^Joaspbn*  mentioni,  but  of  which  he 


gives  no  description  in  his  areoani  of  ths 
triumph,lliongb  he  does  in  another  pail  of  bii 
writings(ADtiq.iii.G.7).  Two  utensils  on  the 
table  are  called  by  Ueland,  acrrrc, '  censers.' 
In  front  of  the  table  are  also  seen  two  tram, 
pets  croBSecl,  nhirb  answer  the  deKriplion  of 
Joaephus(Antiq.iii.ia.e);and,ssheinrormi 
us  the  originals  were  made  of  silver,  some 
have  identified  them  with  the  foim  of  those 
used  by  Moses,  for  '  the  calling  of  the  as- 
aembly,  and  the  journeying  of  lli>  camps' 
(Numb.  I.  2— 11).  On  the  correaponding 
baa-relief,  appears  the  emperor  in  his  trium- 
phal car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  pra- 
oeded  by  Romans  vrearing  laurel  wreatba, 
and  carrying  the   fascea ;  the  first  of  ll 


a  palm 


b  in  hia  hand  ;  I 


a  Victory,  in  Ibe  act  of  placing  her 
rown  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror.  The 
anlt  is  ornamented  with  sqaare  coffers  and 
Dses,  and  the  apotheosis  (or  deification) 
f  Titos  in  a  square  relief.  The  two  vic- 
jriea  under  the  keystone  are  disfigured  by 
ime ;  but  in  the  handa  at  oiw  si  Ibua  \« 


c£s  2: 

Ml  1  wrcalb  uiil  a  pilra  branch.  On  llje 
frieze  *re  Mune  punj  figures  of  wuriors 
leadiDg  oxen  for  eai-rifice  ;  Bud  Ihe  figure  of 
in  old  mui,  conveyed  in  t  tub  or  slab,  may 
be  an  illeKorica]  represenlation  0/  the  riTcr 
Jordan.  On  [be  consol  or  omunent  of  tbe 
key«loue  is  leA  Oie  figure  of  a  Roman  war- 
rior, aJmost  perfect. 


An  edifice,  widi  Ihe  title 'Temple  of  Peace/ 
wai  erected  h;  Vespaaian,  after  iLe  final 
nbjugation  of  Jndca.  Ttwaa  Diafrniflcetit 
beyond  description,  and  wu  enriched  with 
■  proAiaion  of  picluren  and  stalnes.  eucb  aa 
called  forth  (he  admiration  of  Flinj  and 
other  authors  (Nat.  Hist  mit.  10  ;  iiivi. 
7).  ■Within  it  irere  deposited  Ihe  golden 
objects  taken  frotn  ibe  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
whilil  the  law  and  tlie  purple  Teil  of  the 
ianctuai7  were  preserved  in  tbe  impetial 
palace.  In  the  sack  of  Rome.  4tt,'),  theoe 
■acred  objecta  fell  into  the  hands  or  the 
Vandal  king,  Genseric,  who  earned  them  to 
Carlhage.  Belisariat  recovered  them  in  his 
wmquest  of  Afriea,  and  took  them  to  Con. 
■tanlinople;  and  by  a  strange  viciaaitude, 
thej  were  again  Iransferred  to  Jeniialem,  to 
the  Christian  phurrh.  It  ia  anipecled  Uiey 
afterwHr{iB  passed  into  Penia,  tlirough  the 
hands  of  Choaroce,  who  took  tbe  Holy  City 
in  611 ;  and  many  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  Ihey  have  yet  ceased  to  eiiai. 

CfSARFA    (L.)  — as  tbe  name  of  two 

plMcm  ID  Pilettiut,  given  to  them  with  tbe 


6  CMS 

view  of  oflMng  adulation  to  the  Romui 
emperors  —  pointe  to  that  period  of  natioual 
decieusiun  among  Ihe  Jews,  when,  in  their 
eagerness  to  adopt  heathen  eoaioms  and 
Dianuem,  and  to  bend  servilely  before  the 
martial  mlers  of  the  world,  thej  aeemed 
Tolaatarily  to  abandon  their  hitherto  high 
spiritual  condition,  and  to  run  into  the  sla- 
very to  the  outaard  and  the  sensuons,  which 
was  already  prepared  for  then 


t  first  b 


dered  a 


name  of  what  was  in  the  times  of  the  New 
Teaiamenl  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
monly called  Ciesarea  Palestin« ;  properlv, 
according  to  Joaephas,  Cesarea  Sebasie. 
This  was  a  new  designation,  subatitnled  in 
honour  of  Augustas  for  Stratou'i  Tower, 
which  tbe  place  formerly  bore.  It  lay  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  mid- 
wa;  between  Joppa  on  the  south,  and  Ihe 
promontory  of  Carmel  on  the  north.  It 
nag.  as  the  seat  or  Che  Soman  procnnlor, 
and  as,  in  his  latter  years,  the  dwell  in^-phue 
of  Heroil,  the  civil  metropolis  of  Palestine. 
This  eminence  it  owed  pu^y  to  its  position, 
partly  to  the  preference  manifested  bj  Herod 
called  the  Great,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
improve  and  adorn  the  place.  The  seaboard 
of  Palestine  is  by  nature  ill  fimiiahed  irith 
harbours,  at  the  same  lime  that  it  ia  much 
eiposed.  Yet  a  harbour  00  the  coast  iras  of 
great  consequence  to  both  the  Bomana  and 
their  aubjecu  tlie  Jews,  in  the  new  relations 
nnder  which  the  two  had  come.  Such  a 
eonveniencB,  Herod,  who  was  fond  of  bnild-  * 
ing,  and  of  a  magnificent  taste,  nndertook 
to  supplyinaspirit  and  manner  that  becams 
a  prince  ;  carrying,  at  an  incredible  cost  <rf 
money  and  labour,  a  mole  out  into  tbe  sei, 
so  aa  10  form  in  tbe  shape  of  a  curve  an 
eqitally  safe  and  commodious  haven.  He 
also  laid  out  imd  formed  s  complete  sistem 
ofseweragc.  He  bnilt.too,  a  theatreof  stone, 
and  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  holding  a 
vast  number  of  men.  and  cammatidingatlBe 
prospect  of  the  sea.  These  works  employed 
bim  for  len  or  twelve  years ;  al  the  end  of 
which,  in  tlie  tweti  it -eighth  of  hia  reign,  be 
dedicated  Ihe  amph'ithes 


style, 


'iih  gi 


the  Grecie      .    ._ _   ..  _.__ 

show  ibe  extent  to  which  Ihe  Jews  were  now 
paganised,  we  shall  transcribe  ■  part  of  Jo- 
sepLus's  description;  —  '  He  bad  appointed 
a  contention  in  music,  and  games  to  be  pei^ 
formed  naked.  He  had  also  gotten  ready  a 
great  number  of  those  that  fight  single  com- 
bats, and  of  beasts  for  the  like  purpose; 
horse  races  also,  and  the  most  chargeable  of 


a  other 


He 


consecrated  Hi  is 
ordered  it  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year. 
He  also  sent  all  aorta  of  omanieiils  for  it 
out  of  hia  own  furniture,  that  it  might  want 
nothing  to  make  it  decent;  naj,  Jolia,  Cmar's 


CMS  2: 

vilci  Mat  •  giMl  put  of  het  most  nJukble 
fgniitue  (friicii  Bame),  iuomucb  tbal  he 
had  no  wtitt  of  uiy  thing.  The  Bum  of 
tboiu  all  vu  aitiniated  &t  five  hundred 
talenta.  Now,  wheo  a  gnu  iDultituda  wis 
some  lo  ihu  cilj  to  see  the  shaws,  ns  well 
■s  the  unb4iB*don  whom  other  people 
■rat  on  krconnt  of  the  benefila  thej  hid 
receiTHl  (bom  Herod),  he  enlertiined  them 
■11  in  the  public  inns,  ind  il  public  ublea. 
■nd  with  peipetnal  feuti;  this  sulemuity 
fatving  in  the  daj-tiine  the  dii 
flghta,  and  in  the  niglit-tiiu 


der  tlie  modem  nime  of  KuMrieh,  biis  odm 
flounnhiuK   tiiwn  preeenla  onlj  a  miDgled 
IS,  of  which  Bart- 


.  apeak: 


I  of  the 


paUiclj'  demonalrated  the  ^ueroaili  <if  his 
■otil;  for  in  all  liia  uudcrlikiiiiis  he  hu  Hmbi- 
tioiu  lo  exhibit  what  exceeded  whalaoi'ver  had 
been  dons  before  of  the  same  kind.  And  it  is 
RlMed,  diat  Cteaar  and  Agripp*  often  aaid, 
that '  dw  dominiona  of  Herod  were  too  little 
fiir  llie  gieatneaa  of  his  aoul;  fur  that  be 
deterred  to  haTe  all  the  kin^am  of  Syria, 
■nd  that  of  Egn"  ilao'  (Antiq.  iii.  S.  1). 

Tespaaian,  pnraning  the  policy  of  liia 
jmdecssaora,  and  deairoua  of  ahowing  fa- 
nmr  to  a  eity  on  whose  diapoaitioo  lowarda 
Bone  ihs  obedience  of  Palestine  itself  in  a 
BMWDn  depended,  raised  CiBBarea  to  the 
dagaitf  of  a  Boman  colony,  and  relieved  it 
flnl  Inim  Ihe  c^iilation,  uid  then  from  the 
Indiax. 

TliB  eit;  was  inhabited  mostly  by  hea- 
tlMoa,  thou^  it  htd  alao  a  large  Jewiah 
popolation.  Niliona]  jeiloaiiea  led  to  dia- 
fOU,  contentions,  atrife,  and  even  massacre. 
A  eODtest  for  mniiicipsl  power  arose  between 
dig  two  natiooi,  which,  being  referred  for 
o  Rome,  was  deiiided  so  is  to 
a  to  the  Jews,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  terrible  pntuahmeDt  that  the 
fiomaas  inflicted  on  tfa«  eountiy.  At  the 
eommBncement  of  tbe  war  (he  heathens  of 
r»sairi,  nailing  themselves  of  ths  oppor 
family  which  it  ifTorded,  rose,  and  slew  at 
coce  the  Jewiih  reeidenta  who  were  in 
n amber  no  leas  than  twenty  thoaaind 

We  bivB  no  evidence  that  Cessna  wia 
ever  visited  by  oar  Lord     but  it  funuabed, 

Hers  dwelt  tbe  contiirion  Cornelius,  who 
waa  employed  in  enlarging  the  mind  of 
Peter  (Acts  x.);  ilao  Philip  the  evingeUsi 
(ixi.  8).  Paul  passed  through  the  place 
acTCral  times  (Acts  ii.  30 ;  iriii.  ^2;  ui. 
T,B;  iiiiL33).  Here  also  Herod Agrippi, 
who  pat  Id  death  James,  the  Lord'a  brutlier, 
eame  lo  ■  wrelohed  end.  hiving  repaired 
to  the  place  in  order  to  celebrate  games  in 
hoooot  of  CliDdius  Cnair. 

Cnsires  becime  a  bishop'a  see,  and  was 
dM  metropolitan  church  of  Paleatina  Prima, 
■Aw  the  mother  church  of  Jeruaalem  had 
per^diad  in  ihe  war  of  the  Romans.  TLia 
■aa  U  disiingoished  by  having  bad  (or 
«IM  of  it*  bishops  Ihe  famous  ecFlesiutical 
a  (A.D.  313— 33H).     Uu- 


ilay  was  breaking,  and  the  moon 
fading  in  ihe  westeru  sky,  over  the  diatant 
mountaina  of  Samaria,  when  we  ran  abreast 
of  the  ehapeiess  ruina  of  the  ooce-famons 
cily  and  seaport  nf  Herod,  the  gorgeous 
Cesarea.  Tlie  sailora  lowered  a  boat,  and 
we  rowed  ashore.  A  long  pier  of  solid 
WEirktnansliip  projects  imo  (be  eea,  sppa- 
remlyofRon  ... 


re  of  tbe  middles 


no  h  ug  excep  n  (cw  fhigmenia 
le  w  1 1 1  e  bagp  wh  h  spreads  over 
late  pU  a  (  Walks  about  Jerasa 
I,  lutroducuoD  laU) 


C.£3AR£A  PHILIPPI,  that  isCcsareiof 
PhUip,  the  teuarcb  of  TrBeboniti3,by  whom 
the  place  was  enlarged  and  onibelliabed,  as 
well  aa  deaignated  Csauca.  in  honour  of 
Uie  EiDperoi  TiberiuH,  having  previously 
borne  the  name  of  Paneaa  ur  Panias.  At  a 
laterperiod  il  waa  called  Neronias,  in  honour 
of  Nero,  liy  Herod  Agrippa.  lis  name  Pa- 
nias was  derived  from  a  grollo  called /^nuani, 
uH  being  dedicated  to  tbe  heathen  divinity  Pan. 
'J'be  place  liea  at  ihe  eonthem  extremity  of 
Moimt  HeimoQ.  near  one  of  tlie  aoonisi 
of  ibe  river  Jordan.  Herod  here  bailt  ■ 
letople  in  honour  of  Aoguslas,  Here  alio, 
Titus,  after  ihe  ripiara  of  Jerusalem,  Exhi- 
bited public  games,  in  which,  to lu«<l\ 
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many  of  his  Jewish  captives  lost  their  lives 
in  the  contests  in  which  they  were  compelled 
to  engage  with  wild  beasts.  From  the  way 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  Mark  (viii.  27), 
it  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  days  of  the 
Saviour,  a  sort  of  capital.  Its  towns  (Matt, 
xvi.  13 )«  however,  our  Lord  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  visited,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  though,  as  would  appear 
(Mark  viii.  30),  with  some  caution  and 
reserve ;  probably  owing  to  danger  arising 
from  a  predominant  heathen  population. 
Under  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  its 
ancient  name,  Banias,  this  place  is  still 
known ;  but  it  has  fallen  from  its  greatness, 
being  only  a  small  unsightly  village,  which 
appears  the  more  mean,  from  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  rich  and  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands. 

CAIAPHAS  (H.  a  recdiw),  — a  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  during  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  the  early  part  of  the  ministry 
of  the  apostles.  He  received  the  dignity  from 
Valerius  Gratus,  governor  of  Judea,  prede- 
cessor of  Pilate,  and  was  deprived  of  it  by 
Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria  (A.D.  30).  His 
name  in  full  was  Joseph  Caiaphas ;  whence 
probably  it  was,  thit  some  in  the  ancient 
church  confounded  him  with  the  Jewish  his- 
torian Josephus.  They  also  made  him  to 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  Of  his 
private  life  we  know  scarcely  more  than  that 
he  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadduoees  (Acts 
V.  17) ;  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  pre- 
vious high  priest,  Annas.  His  public  con- 
duct bears  the  ineffaceable  shame  of  virulent 
hostility  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
was  the  chief  author  and  instrument  of  the 
plots  devised,  and  the  measures  taken,  against 
our  Lord. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead 
aroused  ihe  Jews  to  a  feeling  of  the  neces- 
sity there  was,  if  tliey  would  not  quietly 
suffer  an  overdirow,  of  taking  prompt  and 
decisive  measures  against  the  new  religious 
reformer,  who  tlireatened  tlie  state  widi  de- 
struction. The  Sanhedrim  was  forthwith 
convened ;  and,  on  the  advice  of  Caiaphas, 
(he  resolution  was  formed,  that  Jesus  should 
in  some  way  be  put  to  death  (John  xi.  47, 
$fq.).  The  immediate  danger  was  avoided 
by  flight.  The  time,  however,  soon  came 
when  Jesus  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  declare 
the  truth  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  very  eye 
of  his  persecutors.  His  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  convening  anoUier  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  who,  with  Caiaphas  as  their 
president,  determined  tliat  secret  measures 
should  be  taken  for  his  apprehension  and 
death  (Matt  xxvi.  1 — 6).  In  consequence, 
Judas  was  engaged,  who  basely  betrayed  his 
Master  (Matt  xxvi.  47,  seq.).  To  the  palace 
of  Caiaphas  was  Jesus  conducted,  on  leaving 
that  of  Annas.  Caiaphas,  probably  while  wait- 
ing for  the  advent  of  day,  and  tlie  assembling 
of  the  council,  subjected  Jesus  to  a  private 


examination ;  hoping,  by  questions  respect- 
ing his  doctrine,  which  he  wished  to  prove 
hostile  to  that  of  Moses,  and  respecting  his 
disciples,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  declaring 
rebels,  to  gain  some  information  that  might 
serve  his  purpose  at  the  formal  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrim  already  convoked.  Failing 
in  his  unworthy  design,  he  lost  his  temper ; 
and  probably  in  the  hope  of  putting  the  holy 
sufferer  off  his  guard,  he  allowed  Jesus  to 
be  smitten  by  one  of  his  servants  (John 
xviii.  10,  seq.).  At  the  break  of  day  (John 
xviii.  28.  Luke  xxii.  66),  Caiaphas  opened 
the  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  gave  to  its- 
proceedings  the  formality  of  a  legal  investi- 
gation. False  witnesses,  however,  ayailed 
nothing.  Caiaphas  then,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  commanded  Jesus  to  say  whether  or 
not  he  claimed  to  be  the  Christ  Receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  Caiaphas  affected 
to  be  shocked  at  the  blasphemy.  He  rent  his 
clothes  in  token  of  his  holy  indignation.  In 
this  state  of  excitement,  he  took  the  votes  of 
the  assembly,  which  pronoimced  Jesus  guilty 
of  death.  Nothing  remained  but  to  induce  the 
Roman  authorities  to  execute  the  sentence 
This  did  not  prove  so  easy  as  might  have 
been  desired ;  but  with  bitter  perseverance, 
the  high  priest,  who,  though  not  named, 
doubtless  took  the  lead  in  the  negociations 
with  Pilate,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  that 
too  yielding  officer  the  requisite  condemna- 
tion. Jesus  was  cruciiied.  The  hardness 
of  heart  and  brutal  bigotry  which  had  re- 
sisted the  pleas  made  spontaneously  by  the 
living  Jesus,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mal- 
treat, persecute,  and  murder  that  iimocent 
being,  may  well  have  stood  out  against  tbe 
evidence  in  his  favour  afforded  by  the  re- 
surrection. 

The  opening  scenes,  therefore,  of  the  infant 
church  present  Caiaphas  in  the  same  hate- 
ful character  of  an  unrelenting  and  unscru- 
pulous persecutor.  Finding  that  his  ef^rts 
against  the  originator  of  the  new  religion 
had  proved  unavailing,  he  cited  before  him 
Peter  and  John,  as  soon  as  they  had  begun 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  people ;  and 
when  his  injunction  of  silence  had  been  dis- 
regarded by  these  high-minded  men,  he 
threw  them  into  prison.  Being  miraculously 
set  at  large,  and  proceeding  to  cany  for- 
ward their  work,  they  were  again  appre- 
hended, and  would  probably  have  been  put 
to  death,  had  not  the  Pharasaic  portion  of 
the  council,  by  the  guidance  of  Gamaliel, 
gained,  probably  from  mere  par^  considersr 
tions,  the  upper  hand  against  their  oppo- 
nents the  Sadduoees,  who,  under  Caiaphas, 
had  hitherto  led  the  proceedings  of  the  San- 
hedrim against  Jesus  and  his  cause  (Acts 
iv.  0,  seq. ;  v.  21,  seq.).  The  apostles  were, 
however,  set  at  liberty,  after  they  had  been 
beaten  and  commanded  not  to  speak  any 
more  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Had  they 
obeyed  so  iniquitous  an  order,  the  stones  in 
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die  streets  would  have  cried  out  against  tliem. 

Therefore  *  they  departed  from  the  presence 

of  the    conncU,   rejoicing  that  they  were 

eoanted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  liis  name. 

And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house, 

they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 

Christ' (Acts  V.  41,  42).     How  these  facts 

make  one's  heart  beat!    Who,  in  reading  the 

stered  record,  can  doubt  that  all   this  is 

true  ?     Imposture  never  yet  assumed  these 

features  of  reality.    It  is  the  noble  soul  of 

true  men  that  spei^s  and  acts  in  these  things. 

Here  is  seen  the  power  to  which  earth  owes 

its  highest  good.     With   all-subduing  and 

resistless  force  did  the  love  of  Christ  work 

in  the  hearts  of  the  apostles ;  rendering,  by 

the  fresh  ardour  of  its  high  enthusiasm,  the 

persevering  efforts  of  Caiaphas  as  powerless 

in  their  effects,  as  they  were  in  themselves 

nnjnst ;  and  in  a  few  years  securing  for  the 

gospel  a  lasting  reception  in  all  the  chief 

centres  of  Roman  civilisation. 

The  evangelist  John  appears  to  intend  to 
describe  Caiaphas  as  a  man  from  whom 
justice  was  not  to  be  expected;  when,  in 
zrili.  14,  he  remarks  that  Caiaphas,  before 
whom  Jesus  had  now  been  brought,  was 
'  he  who  gave  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it 
was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for 
tike  people.'     The  high  priest  seems  to  have 
paztaken  in  the  very  widely  diffused  notion, 
dutt  the  death  of  an  animal  or  a  human  be- 
big  would  pacify  the  Deity,  and  avert  im- 
pending cidamity.     This  superstitions  idea 
still  prevails.    Dr.  Bobinson  relates  as  fol- 
lows of  a  band  of  Arabs  that  formed  his 
escort  through   the  wilderness   et-Tyh:  — 
'  Our  Arabs  bought  of  their  visitors  a  kid, 
which  they  killed  as  a  "  redemption  "  ( Ara- 
Uc,  Feder),  in  order,  as  they  said,  that  its 
death  might  redeem  their  camels  from  death, 
and  also  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  prosperity  of 
onr  jonmey.     With  the  blood  they  smeared 
erosses  on  the  necks  of  their  camels,  and  on 
other  parts  of  their  bodies.     Such  sacrifices 
are  frequent  among  them.'     Caiaphas,  under 
an  impression  that  some  victim  was  neres- 
aary    to    avert  from  the  nation  impending 
calamity,  may,  in  his  superstitious  excite- 
ment, have  considered  Jesus  as  providenti- 
allj  thrown  into  his  hands,  and  been,  in 
consequence,  little   scrupulous    as    to   tlie 
means  by  which  his  death  was  compaseed. 
Jnatiee  might  plead  tliat  Jesus  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  death.    But  justice  has 
little  power  when  in  conflict  with  snpersti- 
tion.     Human  nature  might  claim  pity  for 
one  whose  days  were  spent  in  a  ministry  of 
lore;    but  bigotry  was   strong   enough   to 
drown  its  gqntle  voice.     'A  little  injustice 
for  so  great  a  deliverance.'     '  A  little  pain 
to  avoid  so  much  disaster.'     And   so   the 
hard-hearted  Caiaphas   prevailed  with  the 
tnpeiatitions  and  bigoted  majority   of  the 
Sanhedrim,  at  the  very  time  that,  as  a  Sad- 
dttcee,  he  probably  disbelieved  the  merciless 


doctrine  he  enforced.  This  is  not  the  'sst 
occasion  on  which  infidelity  used  the  weak, 
the  narrow,  and  the  credulous,  for  bad  pur- 
poses of  its  own. 

CAIN  (H.),  a  name  signifying  a  posses- 
sioHf  given  according  to  Gen.  iv.  1 ,  by  Eve, 
Cain's  mother ;  since  he,  being  her  first-bom, 
was  the  first  gift  from  the  great  Father  to 
the  first  pair  of  human  beings.  The  facts 
of  his  brief  history  are  weU  known.  We 
shall  make,  in  consequence,  only  one  or  two 
remarks. 

Cain  is  represented   as  a  tiller  of  the 
ground.     Analogy  is  not  in  favour  of  so 
early  an  introduction   of  agriculture  as  is 
here  implied.    The  earth,  fresh  from  its  Ma- 
ker's hands,  would  of  necessity  teem  spon- 
taneously with  productions,  the  gathering  of 
which  would  supply  abundant  nudiment  to 
the  family  of  Adam.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  sec 
why  the  ground  should  be  tilled,  if  the  mem- 
bers   of    that  family   recorded  in  Genesis 
constituted  the  sole  population  of  Uie  earth. 
It  has  perhaps  been  rashly  assumed,  that  the 
Bible  undertakes  to  give  us  the  history  of 
the  whole  human  race.     In  later  periods, 
this,  beyond  a  question,  is   not  its  task.     Is 
it  more  than  an  assumption,  which  makes 
this  its  purpose  in  its  earliest  narratives  ? 
Probably  the  aim  of  the  Biblical  writers  was 
the  more  restricted  one  of  giving  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  as  in  their  prosperity,  de- 
cline, and  downfall,   so  in  their  ancestral 
connections  and  divine  origin.     In  conse- 
quence, tliey  are,  through  Moses,  Joseph, 
and  Abraham,  presented  in   close   alliance 
with  the  antediluvian  fathers  of  mankind, 
whose  history  is  sketched  only  so  far   as 
was  considered  necessary  for  the  illustration 
of  the  chief  theme ;  namely,  the  derivation  ot 
the  Hebrews  from  the  patriarchal  race,  and, 
through  that  race,  their  origin  from  the  crea- 
tive act  of  the  Almighty.     Having  this  less 
comprehensive  purpose,  the  Biblical  writers 
might  remain  unacquainted  with,  or  even 
pur|)osely    omit,  many   important  trains  ot 
events,  which  bore  only  on  general  history. 
And  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  gratui- 
tous assumption,  that,  by  some  inexplicable 
agency,  the  Hebrews  were  divinely  instructed 
in    universal  history,  we  must  admit  that 
their  writers  would  of  course   direct  their 
pens  to  the  recording  of  such  events,  and 
such  only,  as  bore  more  or  less  immediately 
on  their  origin  and  fortunes  as   a  nation. 
What  there  is  of  universal  in  their  annals, 
appears  to  have  been  set  down,  not  for  its 
universality,  but  for  the  light  it  was  held  to 
throw  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  tlie  Hebrew 
people.     Under  the  guidance  of  this  view, 
the  reader's  expectations  will  be  modified. 
His  estimate,  also,  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive will  be   raised;  for  he   will  learn   its 
proper  character,  —  discover  its  real  aim,  — 
discern  its  true  unity,  and  be  relieved  from 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  from  assumv)- 
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tions   which  perhaps  are  as  groundless  as 
they  are  unmeasured. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  narrative  of  Cain's  sad  his- 
tory contains  an  implication  tliat  there 
existed  other  human  beings  than  those 
whose  birth  Scripture  records;  for  Cain, 
remonstrating  with  his  judge,  observes,  *  I 
shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth,  and  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
slay  me '  (iv.  14 ;  corap.  15).  Retiring  into 
'the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,' 
Cain  there  finds  a  wife,  of  whose  origin  we 
have  no  information.  Equally  sileatis  Holy 
Writ  respecting  his  death. 

These  facts  combine  to  render  it  probable 
that  we  have  in  the  antediluvian  history 
such  fragmentary  notices  as  tradition  had 
preserved  of  the  early  days  and  the  primi- 
tive races  of  mankind.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
wilful  blindness  or  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion can  make  the  brief  sketches  which 
comprise  all  we  are  told  of  a  period  of  two 
thousand  years  into  a  complete  history  of 
the  human  race,  from  its  origin  to  its  over- 
throw at  the  deluge. 

Whatever  the  Biblical  narratives  may  be 
as  history,  they  are  at  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
last,  most  useful  monitors   of  duty.     The 
notice  we  have  of  Cain  and  Abel  exhibits,  in 
A  very  striking  way,  the  terrible  consequences 
of  imrestrained  passion.     Envy  led  to  mur- 
der.    The  first  fresh  green  of  our  mother 
earth  was  sullied  by  a  brother's  blood.    As 
soon  as  society  began  to  exist,  sin  began  to 
disturb  it.      And  Cain's  distress   of  mind 
serves  to  show  that  suffering  entered   the 
world  together  with  sin.     From  that  time  to 
this,  they  have  been  inseparable  yoke-fel- 
lows ;  and  sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth 
pass   away,  than  the  divinely  established 
connection  between  sin  and  suffering  shall 
cease  to  exist.     This  fact  we  find  recorded 
in  words  that  are  traced  immediately  to  the 
Author  of  all  moral  relations,  and  the  Aven- 
ger of  all  wickedness :  — *  If  tliou  doest  well, 
shah  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest 
not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door ; '  and  its  ne- 
cessary consequences  must  be   undergone 
(Gen.  iv.  7).      But  divine  justice  shelters 
even  those  it  punishes:  Cain  received  some 
protection  against  the  avenging  hand  of  his 
fellow-men  (iv.  16). 

CAIN  AN,  a  son  of  Enos,  and  father  of 
Mohulaleel  (Gen.  v.  0,  12). 

Another  Cainan  is  mentioned  by  Luke 
(iii.  86),  as  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of 
8ala.  In  Gen.  x.  24 ;  xi.  12,  Arphaxad  is 
represented  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Salah,  Cainan  not  being  mentioned.  Such 
is  the  case  in  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
originals,  as  well  as  in  the  other  authorities, 
save  the  Septuagint  translation,  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Luke. 
Whence  the  Seventy  obtained  the  name  is 
not  known.     The  conjectures  are  as  imsatis- 


fuctoiy  as  they  are  manifold.  The  adoption 
uf  this  name  shows  that  Luke  used,  not  Uie 
Hebrew  original,  but  the  Septuagint  version. 
The  fuct  proves  also,  that  a  strict  verbal  ac- 
ciu-acy  is  not  claimed  by  the  biographer. 
The  iSeptuagint  appears  to  have  been  used, 
though  not  exclusively,  by  Jews  in  the  first 
century ;  otherwise  we  might  conclude  with 
full  certainty,  that  Luke  was  a  Pagan  by  birth, 
and  wrote  for  Pagan  readers. 

C'ALAH  (H.),  a  city  which,  with  Nineveh 
and  Kehoboth,  was  built  by  the  Assyrian 
Asshur.     Keseu  also  is  said  to  have  built  — 
that  is,  rebuilt  —  Calah,  which  is  in  this 
case  described  as  a  great  city  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12).      This   place   may   be   identical  with 
Hal  ah,  one  of  the  cities  to  which  the  king 
of  Samaria  transported  the  captured  Sama- 
ritans   (2  Kings  xvu.  6;   xviii.  11),   which 
would  lead  the  mind  to  the  Assyrian  pro- 
vince Calakine   (PtoL  vi.  1),  between   the 
sources   of  the  Lycus  and  the  Tigris;  or 
tlie  Arabian  Cholwan,  the  ancient  summer 
residence  of  the  califs  in  Babylonian  Irak, 
five  days'  journey  from  Bagdad.     According 
to  Bitter  (Erdkunde),  Calah  is  the  same  as 
Halah  or  Alaunis,   and  lay  on   the  river 
Chaboras,  Chabur,  or  Chebar.    At  the  same 
time,   this    great    geographer   admits    that 
Calah  may  be  Cholwan,  which  was  not  very 
far  distant  from  Alaunis. 

CALEB  (H.  one  who  barks),  an  Israelite, 
son  of  Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
who  is  distiuguished  as  being  one^  of  the 
spies  whom  Moses  sent  to  survey  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  report  which  they  brought 
back  was  in  effect  that  the  land  was  good 
and  fertile,  but  its  actual  possessors  nume- 
rous, strong,  and  well  protected.  On  hearing 
this,  the  people  were  dispirited.  They  had 
long  wandered  in  difficulty  and  comparative 
want,  still  sustaining  their  heart  by  hope. 
But  now,  when  arrived  at  the  boundaries  of 
the  promised  haven,  they  learned  news  which 
made  them  fear  of  being  unsuccessful  in  an 
Attempt  to  take  possession  of  it.  Hope  was 
succeeded  by  despair.  Despair  led  to  grief, 
and  almost  to  distraction.  Hereupon,  Caleb 
with  Joshua  interposed :  —  *  The  land  is  an 
exceeding  good  land.  If  the  Lord  delight 
in  us,  then  he  will  bring  us  into  this  land. 
Only  rebel  not  against  Jehovah,  neither 
fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land.'  In  vain  was 
this  appeal  made  to  their  religious  feelings. 
Carnal  imbelief  had  caused  their  dejection, 
and  now  fhistrated  the  effort  designed  to 
rouse  them  into  manly  energy.  *  Stone 
them,'  the  people  cried  out  against  Caleb 
and  Joshua.  They  were  on  the  point  ol 
executing  their  own  commands,  when  tokens 
of  the  divine  presence  were  beheld ;  whence 
proceeded  a  threat  to  smite  the  people  with 
pestilence,  and  disinherit  them.  Moses  be- 
came an  intercessor  on  their  behalf,  and 
obtained  their  pardon,  with  one  awful  re- 
serve, namely,  that  all  the  generation  that 
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had  teen  the  miracles  done  at  and  after  the  hand,  —  that  entire  trust  in  God ;  —  whence 

quitting  of  Egypt  ahoold  perish  in  the  wil-  these  qualities,  if  the  previous  history  were 

demess,  save  Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  had  fictions,  or  exaggerations,  or  legends?    A 

tried   to  suppress    the    rebellion    (Numb,  mediieval  Christianity  was  not  more  needful 

m.  15).      When  at  length  the   Israelites  to  the  production  of  the  crusader,  than  were 

were  about  to  enter  Canaan,  Caleb  accord-  the  rescue  from  Egypt,  the  wanderings  in  the 

ingfy  receiTed  the  honour  of  being  appointed  desert,  with  their  accompanying  displays  of 

one  of  a  commission,  consisting  chiefly  of  divine  power  and  goodness,  indispensable  to 

the  princes  of  the  tribes,  whose  duty  it  was  theproductionof  the  sturdy,  baron-like  prince 

to  divide   the   land   among  them   (Numb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

zzdv.  17).     Caleb's  services  were  not  unre-         The  pleas  which  Moses  is  set  forth  as  em* 

warded.     Moses  had  given  him  a  promise  ploying  with  God,  in  order  to  procure  for- 

of  ample  possessions,  when,  being  a  young  giveness  for  the  disobedient  Israelites,  are 

man  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  brought  a  of  no  small  importance,  as  they  may  serve 

troe  report  out  of  Canaan.     At  the  age  of  to  discover  to  us  the  position  from  which 

eighty-five,  he  claimed  of  Joshua  the  fulfil-  much  of  the  Old  Testament  theology  is  con- 

ment  of  that  promise,  and  received  as  his  ceived.     These  pleas  are  the  following :  —  If 

portion  tlie  district  of  Hebron,  in  which  tlie  God  destroy   the   Israelites,    then,   I.    The 

•pies  had  found,  and  whence  they  bore  away,  Egyptians  will  hear  it ;   II.  They  will  tell  it 

a  cluster  of  very  fine  grapes.     There  was  toUie  Canaanites;  III.  Who  will  ascribe  the 

lomething  noble    and    chivalrous   in   tliis  failure  to  bring  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 

demand.     The  aged  Caleb  was  not  asking  to   a  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  God, 

for  land  already  subdued.     The  terrible  sons  though  he  has  sworn  so  to  do ;  wherefore, 

oi  Anak,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  still  IV.  *  Let  tlie  power  of  my  Lord  be  great ; ' 

dwelt  there.     It  was  a  hard  task,  and  a  peri-  V.  Finally,  the  long-suffering  mercy  of  God 

loos  tmdertaking,  for  which  he  put  in  his  is  put  forth  in  deprecation  of  the  threatened 

dftim.     But  what  he  solicited  he  achieved,  punishment     The  last  is  the  only  considera- 

The  giants  and  their  horde  were  rooted  out,  tion  which  takes  its  origin  in  lofty  and  true 

md  tihe  Hebrews  entered  into  quiet  posses-  conceptions   of   the   Divine   character  and 

■ion.     The  aid  of  love  was  invoked  for  the  dealings.     The  appeal  to  mercy,  made  to  a 

•eeomplishment  of  tlie  enterprise.     Kiijath-  merciful  God,  has  eternal  truth  for  its  foun- 

wpher  had  to  be  captured.     *  My  daughter's  dation.     The  other  pleas  are  of  the  earth, 

hutd  shall  reward  the  victor,'   proclaimed  earthy.     They  spring  from  a  human  view 

Caleb.     The  city  fell  before  the  prowess  of  of  divine  things.     They  present  considera- 

Odiniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  tions  which  could  prevsdl  only  with  earthly 

brother  (Jndg.  i.  0,  seq.).  potentates.     They  want  the  element  of  in- 

CaleVs  character  is  not  without  points  of  spiration,  and  therefore  they  want  the  ele- 

permanent  interest;  stout,  honest,  and  reli-  ment  of  religious  trutli.    God  may,  indeed, 

gioas  old  warrior  as  he  proved,  when  the  be  truthfully  and  religiously  addressed  by 

tag  of  battle  came,  after  forty  years  of  toil-  considerations  which  have  a  foundation  in 

•ome  and  exhausting  wanderings.     In  the  the  human  breast    But  these  considerations 

earlier  period  in  which  he  appears  proroi-  must  be  the  highest  and  the  purest  of  which 

nently  before  us,  he  acted  so  as  to  show  that  man  is  susceptible  ;  otherwise  the  distinc- 

ft  deep  and  strong  sense  of  religion  was  the  tion  between  God  and  man  is  lost,  and  we 

aetaating  principle  of  his  character.     Hence  destroy  Uie  infinite  by  attempting  to  lift  the 

lie   derived    his   courage,    his    confidence,  finite  to  God,  and  ascribing  to  him  passions 

hta  trast  in  God.      His  old  age,  and  the  which  are  felt  only  by  inferior  men.      Beve- 

•trength  which  made  him  at  eighty-five  a  rence  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  God  could  be 

sncccssful  soldier,  he  expressly  ascribed  to  influenced  by  the  misconstructions,  taunts, 

Dhine  Providence  (Josh.  xiv.  10).     He  was  and  scoffs  of  the  defeated  Egyptians,  and 

right.     Beligion,  as  comprising  the  due  cul-  the  idolatrous  Canaanites.      These   things 

tiration  of  all  our  faculties,  and  entire  obe-  are  spoken  after  the  manner  of  men.     They 

dience  to  the  will   of  God,  which  is  only  are  the  feelings  of  Moses.     They  originate 

another  name  for  the  laws  of  our  nature,  in  his  conception  of  God  and  divine  things. 

mast  be  conducive  as  much  to  health,  vigour  They  are  therefore  temporary.     They  cease 

of  body,  and  longevity,  as  to  peace  of  mind,  to  be  applicable  or  proper  in  a  day  when,  nn- 

■nd  a  hope  fnll  of  inmiortality.  der  the  influence  of  Mosaism  and  Christia- 

The  character  of  Caleb  is  in  entire  har-  nity,  the  world  has  come  to  entertain  higher, 

mony  with  the  historical  period  in  which  he  more  worthy,  and  less  incorrect  ideas  of  the 

is  found.     The  circumstances  through  which  Deity.     What  is  of  man,  and  what  of  God, 

the  Scripture  conducts  him  are  exactly  tliose  should  in  all  cases  be  carefully  discriminated, 

which  would  make  Caleb  such  as  he  was.  lest  tares  be  mistaken  for  wheat,  and  the 

How  could  such  a  character  have  been  pro-  creature  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  Creator, 
doced  without  these  preliminary  influences?         CALF  (T.)  is  the  English  representative 

That  robnat  mind,  —  that  stout,  energetic  of  several  Hebrew  words,  of  which  we  here 

frame, — that  danntless  heart,  —  that  ready  notice  only  that  one,  Oehqely  which.  bAai%- 
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ference  to  the  idolatrous  rites  sanctioned  by  In  consequence  of  these  festivities,  the  angpr 
Aaron,  and  received  in  Bethel.  We  first  re-  of  Cambyses  was  strongly  excited  against 
mark  that  our  English  term  calf,  as  it  is  the  people  of  Memphis.  Supposing  that 
now  used  of  the  young  of  the  cow,  in  the  they  intended  to  signify  their  satisfaction  at 
early  period  of  its  life,  imperfectly  repro-  the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Ethiopian  war 
duces  the  original,  which  denotes  rather  a  (Herod,  iii.  27),  he  sent  for  the  priests,  snd 
young  bullock,  a  steer  (Jer.  xxxL  18 ;  xlvi.  asked  them  the  reason  of  their  rejoicings. 
31) ;  though,  when  the  age  is  expressly  They  replied  that  it  was  the  celebration  of 
limited,  it  may  be  used  of  a  younger  animfd  the  appearance  of  the  god  Apis,  who,  for  a 
(Mic.  vi.  6).  The  general  meaning,  how-  long  time,  had  not  been  mamfested  among 
ever,  is  that  of  steer.  This  remark  is  of  them.  Little  pleased  with  the  reply,  Cam- 
importance  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  bovine  byses  ordered  ^e  deity  to  be  brought  before 
idolatry  of  the  Hebrews,  as  just  alluded  to;  him,  when,  drawing  his  sword,  he  plunged 
because  it  was  au  ox  or  a  cow, —  the  former,  it  into  the  animal's  body ;  and  having  killed 
at  least,  frequently  depicted  with  young  fea-  it,  he  ordered  the  priests  to  be  beaten,  and  all 
tures,  —  not  strictly  speaking  a  calf,  to  which  those  who  were  found  celebrating  the  festival 
the  Egyptians  rendered  divine  honours.  to  be  put  to  death.    The  man  firom  whose 

Apis  was  the  sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  herd  the  divine  beast  has  sprung,  is  the 
under  whose  form  Osiris  was  worshipped,  happiest  of  mortals,  and  is  looked  upon 
At  Heliopolis  also,  there  was  a  sacred  ox,  with  admiration  by  sll  people.'  The  Egyp- 
which  bore  the  name  of  Mnevis,  and  was  tians  not  only  paid  divine  honours  to  ^e 
dedicated  to  Osiris.  The  historian  Dio-  bull  Apis,  but,  considering  him  '  the  living 
dorus  says  that  Apis  and  Mnevis  were  both  image  and  representative  of  Osiris,'  they 
sacred  to  Osiris,  and  worshipped  as  gods  consulted  him  as  an  oracle,  and  drew  from 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  his  actions  good  or  bad  omens.  His  accep- 
(iii  28)  states,  *  Apis,  also  called  Epaphus,  tance  of  food  offered  him  by  the  hand  was 
is  a  young  bull,  whose  mother  can  have  no  accounted  a  good,  his  refusal  a  bad,  omen, 
other  offspring.  She  is  represented  by  the  Those  who  wished  to  consult  Apis  first 
Egyptians  to  have  conceived  by  lightning  burnt  incense  on  an  altar,  filling  Hie  lamps 
sent  from  heaven,  and  so  to  have  produced  with  oil,  which  were  lighted,  and  depositing 
the  god  Apis.  But  this  bullock  which  is  a  piece  of  money  on  the  altar,  to  the  right 
called  Apis  has  these  signs :  being  black,  of  the  statue  of  the  god.  Then,  placing  their 
he  bears  on  his  forehead  a  white  quadrangle,  mouth  near  his  ear,  they  asked  him  what- 
on  his  back  the  image  of  an  eagle,  on  his  ever  question  they  wished.  This  done,  they 
tail  double  hairs,  and  on  his  tongue  a  beetle.'  withdrew,  covering  their  two  ears  ontO  they 
Pliny  speaks  of  Apis  having  a  white  spot,  were  outside  the  sacred  precincts ;  when, 
in  tlic  form  of  a  crescent,  on  his  right  side,  listening  to  the  first  expression  any  one  nt- 
Aiumianus  Marcellinus  says  the  white  cres-  tered,  they  drew  from  it  tlie  desired  omen, 
cent  on  his  right  side  was  the  principal  sign  *  Apis,'  says  MUan,  *  is  an  excellent  inter- 
by  which  he  was  known.  iEUan  mentions  preter  of  futurity.  He  does  not  employ  vir- 
twenty-nine  marks  by  which  he  was^recog-  gins  or  old  women  sitting  on  a  tripod,  like 
nised,  each  referable  to  some  mystic  signi-  some  other  gods,  nor  require  that  they  should 
fication.  be  intoxicated  with  the  sacred  potion ;  but 

Memphis  was  the  place  where  Apis  was  inspires  boys,  who  play  around  his  stable 

kept,  and  where  his  worship  was  particularly  with  a  divine  impulse,  enabling  them  to  pour 

observed.     He  was  regarded  not  merely  as  out  predictions  in  perfect  rhythm.' 

an  emblem,  but  a  divinity.     Psammeticus  \^^en  Apis  died,  certain  priests,  chosen  for 

there  erected  a  grand  court  in  which  the  bul-  this  duty,  went  in  quest  of  another,  who  was 

lock  was  kept,   when  exhibited  in  public,  known  by  the  signs  preserved  in  the  sacred 

The  festival  in  honour  of  Apis  lasted  seven  books.    As  soon  as  he  was  found,  they  took 

days,  and  occasioned  a  large  concourse  of  him,  preparatory  to  his  removal  to  Memphis, 

people.     The  priests   then  led  the  sacred  to  a  city  on  the  Nile,  where  he  was  kept  forty 

bull  in  solemn  procession,  every  one  coming  days,  being  seen  only  by  women.   This  period 

forward  from   his,  abode,   to  welcome   the  over,  he  was  placed  in  a  boat  with  a  golden 

favoured  brute  as  he  passed ;  and  it  is  af-  cabin,  and  conducted  in  state  to  Memphis, 

firmed  that  children  who  inhaled  his  breath  Pliny  and  Ammianus  assert,  that,  as  soon  as 

acquired  thereby  the  power  of  predicting  the  time  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  was 

future  events.    A  chorus  of  children,  singing  fulfilled,  they  led  the  bull  Apis  to  the  fonn- 

his  honours,  headed  the  procession.    iElian  tain  of  the  priests,  and  drowned  him  with 

remarks,  *  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  what  much  ceremony.    Having  thus  put  him  to 

pompous  processions  and  sacred  ceremonies  death,  they,  with  great  lamentations,  sought 

the  Egyptians  perform  at  the  festival  of  the  another  to  take  his  place.    His  body  was 

Theophania   (appearance   of  the  god),  in  embalmed,  and  a  grand  funeral  procession 

honour  of  Apia ;  or  what  dances,  festivities,  took  place   at  Memphis ;   when  his  coffin, 

and  joyful  assemblies,  are  appointed  on  the  placed  on  a  bier,  was  followed  by  the  priests 

oeetaion,  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  dressed  in  the  spotted  skins  of  fkwns,  beari 
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lift  iheir  hands,  and  making  gesti- 
aimilar  to  those  which  in  Greece 
tomarj  at  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 
im  died  a  natural  death,  his  obse- 
•  oeiebrated  on  the  most  mognifi- 
I.  To  such  extravagance  was  this 
haX  those  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
t  bim  were  often  ruined  by  the 
From  whaterer  cause  the  death 
ook  plaee,  the  people  performed  a 
Mentation,  as  if  Osiris  himself  had 
lie  monming  lasted  until  the  other 
aaecessor,  had  been  found.  They 
menoed  their  rejoicings,  which  were 
1  with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  their 
he  notion  entertained  by  the  Egyp- 
peeting  the  re- appearance  of  thn 
er  the  same  form,  and  his  entering 

of  another  bull  as  soon  as  the 
ijfiB  died,  arose  from  their  belief  in 
ml  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
wxiding  to  which,  the  soul  of  Osiris 
eeaeanUy  into  the  bodies  of  sucoes- 
M^a. 

i^ch  the  sacred  steer  represented, 
Herodotus,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
deities ;  but  every  care  was  taken 
«  thick  cloud  of  mystery  around 
e  principal  office,  it  is  said,  was  to 
dead,  and  to  rule  over  that  kingdom 
I  Bouls  of  good  men  were  admitted 
fisUcity.  He  was  called  *  the  mani- 
good,' '  the  opener  of  truth.'  He 
on  eurth  to  benefit  mankind  ;  and, 
ing  performed  the  duties  he  had 
nl^  and  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Typho, 
cineiple  (which  was  at  length  over- 
bid influence,  after  his  leaving  the 
e  '  rose  again  to  a  new  life,'  and  be- 
Judge  of  mankind  in  a  future  state. 
to  be  observed,  that  the  particular 
^eiria,  which  the  Hebrews  imitated, 
nding  to  Wilkinson  (v.  197),  not 
linevis : — '  The  offerings,  dancings, 
jngB  practised  on  the  occasion,  were 
ion  of  a  ceremony  they  had  wit- 
I  honour  of  Muevis,  during  their 
n  Egypt.'  Other  bulls  and  cows 
Here,  if  not  worshipped,  yet  hon- 

eacred,  in  that  country ;  and  we 
•eeon  for  fixing  on  any  one  cere- 
that  which  was  copied  on  the  set- 
f  the  golden  calf.  It  is  enough  to 
t  the  Egyptians,  from  a  long  and 
roonrse  with  whom  the  Israelites 
come  when  they  ma<le  the  idol, 
n  not  only  to  animal  worship,  but 
ttion  of  the  bovine  species.  If, 
Ifnevis  was,  as  Champollion  holds, 
m  of  the  divinity  Khem,  then  phal* 
emblematic  of  Uie  generative  prin- 
irtiieh  purpose  the  bull  was  appro- 
ehosen,  were  connected  with  the 
lel  of  idolatry  into  which  Moses 
0  Israelites  hurrying;  and  that 
Hi  has  the  merit  of  rescuing  his 


people,  not  only  fh>m  die  abominations  of 
worshipping  a  bestial  god,  but  also  finom  the 
defilements  of  gross,  if  not  indiscriminate 
lust.  This  cut  (from  Amndale)  exhibits 
Apis,  having  on  his  head  a  disk  of  the  sun, 
a  winged  hawk  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  net- 
work over  his  body,  and  a  vulture  across  his 
buttocks.  On  the  plinth  he  is  designated 
'giver  of  life.' 


APIS. 

We  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
idea  of  procreation  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  emblems  and  rites  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  because  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris, 
was  worshipped  under  the  image  of  a  cow, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  die  Egyptian 
mythology  as  Venus  bore  to  the  Grecian. 


ISIS. 


In  this  capacity  Isis  had  the  name  of  Ha- 
ther,  which  points  her  out  as  the  mother  of 
Horns,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  She  was 
held  in  veneration  at  several  places,  and 
splendid  temples  were  erected  in  her  honour. 
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One  city  bore  her  name,  —  Aphroditopolis,  washbowl  into  it,  cast  my  slipper  om  it, 

the  city  of  Venus,     She  is  termed  the  nurse  defy  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  stand  the  oon> 

of  Horns,  and  the  spouse  of  Osiris.     Our  sequences."     She  walked  accordingly,  this 

figure  (tsJLen  from  Bunsen)  represents  her  South- sea  heroine ;  her  people  following  in 

as  having,  on  the  body  of  a  female,  a  coVs  pale  horror  and  expectancy.     She  did  her 

head,  surmounted  by  the  disk  of  the  sun,  experiment ;  and  they  have  truer  notions  of 

enclosed  in  long  curving  horns.  the  gods  in  that  island  ever  since.' 

The  reader,  having  perused  these  details.         Some  remnant  of  this  bovine   worship 

vrill  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  seems  to  have  lingered  among  the  Hebrews 

nature  of  the  transaction  recorded  in  Exod.  for  centuries,  receiving  development  or  sup- 

xxxii.  4.     The  Israelites,  thinking  that  Mo-  pression  according  to  tbe  degree  of  culture 

ses'  delay  on  the  Mount  was  a  proof  of  their  and  peculiar  events  of  the  times.     Availing 

being  in  some  way  deprived  of  his  guidance,  himself  of  this  propensity  as  found  among 

turned  for  aid  to  idolatrous  practices,  with  the  northern  tribes,  which  had  always  be«n 

which  they  had   been  familiar  in  Egypt ;  less  pure  in  their  religion  than  the  soutLern, 

and,  strange  to  say,  induced  Aaron  to  take  Jeroboam,  —  on  founding  the  kingdom  of 

the  lead  in  preparing  the  molten  calf.     The  Israel  in  opposition  to  that  of  Judah,  — 

ease  with  which  this  idol  is  made  in  the  wil-  fearing  that,  if  the  people  should  still  go  to 

demess,  and  the  care  bestowed  in  casting  Jerusalem  to  worship,  they  would  continue 

and  carving  it,  show  that  the  Hebrews  had  to  regard  that  as  their  religious  metropolis, 

brought,  with  their  attachment  to  idol  wor-  and  have  their  affections  alienated  from  his 

ship,  much  artistic  skill.     The  glad,  if  not  government  during  their  periodical  visits, 

licentious,  festivities  (ver.  6)  proclaimed  in  caused,   after  deliberate   consultation,  two 

celebration  of  the  setting-up  of  this  '  work  calves  of  gold  to  be  made  in  obyious  imita- 

of  men's  hands,'  find  their  counterpart  and  tion  of  the  one  of  which  we  have  spoken, 

explanation  in  our  previous  remarks.   There  and,  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  em« 

is,  however,  one  part  which  yet  needs  illus-  ployed  in  the  wilderness,  declared,  — '  Be- 

tration.     Moses  took  the  calf,  burned  it  in  hold  thy  gods,  O  Israel !  which  have  brought 

the  fire,  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  tliee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  (I  Kings 

upon  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  xii.  26,  seq.).     These  idols  he  placed  at  ths 

drink.     How  was  this  effected  ?     The  requi-  two  extremities  of  his  dominions,  —  the  one 

site    knowledge    might    easily  have    been  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel,  —  in  order  that 

acquired  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  their  influence  might  extend  all   over  the 

proficients  in  metallurgy.     *  In  the  place  of  laud.     With  the  view  of  the  more  readily 

tartaric  acid,  which  we   employ'   (Ooguet,  conciliating  general  acquiescence,  he  built 

'  Origine  des  Lois  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences'),  a  temple,  chose  his  priests  from  the  lowest 

'  the  Hebrew  legislator  used  natron,  which  of  the  people,  and  blended  the  old  and  esta- 

is  common  in   the   East     What    follows  blished  usages   of    the  Mosaic   rites  with 

rejecting  his  making  the  Israelites  drink  bis  idolatrous  innovations.     For  this  roan- 

this  powder,  proves  that  he  was  perfectly     strous  apostacy  the  divine  anger  was  kindled 

acquainted  wiQi  the  whole  effect  of  the  ope-     against  the  ten  tribes,  who  became  grievously 

ration.     He  wished  to  increase  the  punish-     corrupted,  and  underwent  the  consequences 

ment  of  their  disobedience,  and  nothing     of  God's  sore  displeasure  (Hos.  viil.  2,  seg.,* 

could  have  been  more  suitable;   for  gold,     xiii.  2). 

reduced  and  made  into  a  draught  in  the         The  expression,  *  calves  of  our  lips,'  fbund 

manner  I  have  mentioned,  has  a  most  dis-     in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  would  have  been  better  ren- 

agreeable  taste.*    Another,  perhaps  tbe  chief^     dered  '  fruit  of  our  lips,'  that  is,  our  praist^ 

object  which    Moses   had    in   making   the     as  in  Heb.  xiii.  i/>;  where  the  writer^  quoting 

leaders  in  this  rebellion  drink  the  potion,  was     from  the  Septuagint  translation.  Das  *  the 

to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  contempt     fruit  of  our  lips: ' —  'By  him  (Jesus)  let 

for  a  god  tliot  was  thus  readily  converted     us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  coo- 

into  a  most  offensive  draught,  actually  drunk     tinually,  tliat  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving 

by  themselves.     The  effect,  if  not  the  aim,     thanks   to  his  name.'     Noyes  renders  the 

of  what  Moses  on  tliis  occasion  did,  may     words  in  Hoseathus:  — 

receive  illustration  from  a  few  words  taken     .  „  _.       ., i«i««i*«  .«^  *.wm>i—  «•  i-jj_ij-MtT 

*        m.  i-,    1  1  .»        .  •  *Forffiv©all  ourini<inity,an<lreceiTeuagTacloa8iy, 

from  Thomas  Carlyle :  —  'A  certain  queen  m  'When  we  offer  to  tbee  tbe  aacrifloes  of  our  Upa.' 
a  South-sea  island,  having  been  converted 

to  Christianity,  did  not  any  longer  believe  CALNEII  (H.),  a  very  ancient  city  in  the 
in  the  old  gods.  She  assembled  her  people,  land  of  Shinar  (Babylonia),  built  by  Nim- 
and  said  to  them, — "  My  faithful  people,  the  rod  (Gen.  x.  10.  Amos  vi.  2.  Isa.  x.  9),— 
gods  do  not  dwell  in  that  burning  mountain  held  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  well- 
in  the  centre  of  oiu-  isle.  That  is  not  God :  known  Ctesiphon,  which  lay  on  the  eastern 
no,  that  is  a  conmion  burning  mountain,  —  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and,  being  the  winter 
mere  culinary  fire,  burning  under  peculiar  residence  of  the  Partliian  kings,  was  in  their 
circumstances.  See,  I  wDl  walk  before  you  time  very  large  and  populous.  It  is  said  to 
to  that  burning  mountain,  will  empty  my  have  received  the  name  Ctesiphon  firom  dtt 
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I  flMDtrcfa  Pacorns ;  after  which,  the  spot ;  and  that  the  rather,  beeauBO  there  waa 

M^Oafaieh,  fell  into  disuse.   Its  place  no  small  fear  of  a  popular  insurrection, 

oeei^ed  by  rains,  among  which  are  especially  as  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of 

f  «  ^endid  palace  and  temple  of  the  people.    But  where  was  the  place  ?    Not  £ur, 

iCaiiy  coins  hare  been  disinterred,  we  may  from  what  has  been  said  suppose, 

it  aiBO  named  Calno  (Isa.  z.  9).  from  *  the  judgment-hall,*  which  was  donbt- 

fABT  {Calvaria),  the  word  by  which,  less  near  the  spot  (Fort  Antonia)  where  the 

jitin  Vulgate,  the  Greek  term  cntnUm  Roman  forces  in  Jerusalem  were  conoen- 

»  our  cmRtarm)  is  translated.  It  occurs  trated.    From  our  plan  of  Jerosalem,  it  will 

(  zziii.  38,  instead  of  the  Aramaic  or  be  seen  that  Fort  Antonia  lay  on  the  north- 

Oolgotha,  found  in  Matt  xxviL  33.  west  angle  of  the  Temple.    Was  it  likely, 

\SSL  John  zix.  17.  Both  Calvary  and  then,  that,  in  the  highly  excited  state  of  the 

a  denote  a  skuU ;  and  they  are  the  public  mind,  the  soldiers  should  take  Jesus 

one  by  the  place  where  the  Lord  southward  ;diat  is,  through  the  whole  breadth 

m  cracified.   Different  opinions  have  of  the  city  ?    Somewhere  in  the  north,  it  is 

1  as  to  why  the  place  was  so  deno-  clear,  they  would  execute  him,  as  thus  they 

•    Old  fables  assign  as  the  reason,  would  most  easily  effect  their  object    But  if 

im  was  interred  at  Calvary,  in  order  they  chose  the  north,  then  the  road  to  Joppa 

m  lay  the  person  who  had  '  brought  or  Damascus  would  be  most  convenient ; 

tto  the  world,  and  all  its  woe,'  there  and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  would  probably 

lit  the  Saviour  of  the  world  suffer,  be  more  suitable  than  the  slightly-rounded 

.  be  buried.    Many  have  held,  that  elevation  which  bore  the  name  of  Calrary. 

wtm  the  place  of  public  execution,  —  That  some  hillock  would  be  preferred,  it  is 

im  of  Jerusalem ;  and  hence  it  was  easy  to  see,  as  thus  the  exposure  of  the  cri> 

be '  place  of  a  skulL*    Another  opi-  minal,  and  the  alleged  cause  of  his  cruci- 

diat  the  place  took  its  name  frt>m  fixion,  would  be  most  effectually  secured. 

9,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like  a  But  the  particulars  detailed  by  the  sacred 

ifcnll.    The  last  is  the  opinion  to  historians  show,  that  our  Lord  was  not  cru- 

0  incline.    That  the  place  was  of  cified  on  the  spot,  or  very  near  the  spot, 

idi  shape  seems  to  be  generally  where  he  was  condemned,  but  was  conducted 

and  the  traditional   term  mount,  some  distance  through  the  city.    If  so,  this, 

0  Calvary,  appears  to  confirm  this  as  appears  from  our  plan,  must  have  been 
id  such  a  shape,  it  must  be  allowed,  towards  the  west  Two  points  seem  thus 
lije  agreement  with  the  name ;  that  determined :  the  crucifixion  was  at  the  tiorth- 

To  these  considerations  there  are  weti  of  the  city. 
ntain  difficulties  which  arise  from        The  account,  as  given  in  the  evangelists* 

id  explanation.    So  far  as  we  know,  touching  the  place  of  the  cracifixion  and 

deal  evidence  exists  to  show,  that  burial  of  our  I^rd,  is  as  follows :  —  Having 

1  a  place  of  public  execution  where  been  delivered  by  Pilate  to  be  crucified, 
is  eoromonly  fixed,  or  that  any  such  Jesus  was  led  away,  followed  by  a  great  com- 

or  near  Jerusalem  bore  the  name  pany  of  people  and  women  who  bewailed 
Nor  is  the  term  Calvary  descrip-  his  fate.  On  the  way,  the  soldiers  met  one 
neh  a  place:  to  make  it  so  to  any  Siman,tLCjiem$xi,  coming  out  of  the  country, 
le  name  should  have  been  Skulls,  who  is  compelled  to  bear  Jesus' cross.  When 
Esct  oftkullt.  Equally  unapt  is  the  they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called 
a  which  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him.  This 
'  ib»  place.  Matthew  terms  it  *  a  place  was  nigh  to  the  city;  and,  sitting  down, 
l|tf  Oolgotha;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  they  watched  him  there.  They  that  passed 
:' Mark, 'the  place  Golgotha;  which  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and 
interpreted,  the  place  of  a  skull : '  scoffing.  Likewise,  also,  the  chief  priests 
le  plaee  which  is  called  Calvary : '  mocked  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders ; 
ilaee  called  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  and  the  people  stood  beholding.  The  sol- 
ibraw,  Golgotha.'  Now,  no  one  of  diers,  too,  mocked  him.  There  stood  by 
Ofiptions  is  what  would  have  been  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother,  and  his  mo- 
had  Calvary  been  a  place  or  the  thei's  sister,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  And  idl 
niblie  execution.  An  English  wri-  his  acquaintance,  and  the  women  that  fol- 
saj, — *  They  took  him  to  Tyburn,  lowed  him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off,  he- 
ated him.'  In  the  same  manner  holding  these  things.  In  the  place  where 
\  biographers  of  Jesus  have  spoken :  he  wot  crucified,  there  was  a  garden,  and  in 
sk  him  to  Calvary.'  In  such  a  case,  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  hewn  out  in  the 
no  need  of  explanations :  what  and  rock ;  there  laid  they  Jesus,  and  rolled  a 
Nary  was,  eveiy  person  would  have  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
[n  truth,  Uie  context  seems  to  show.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Bonaa  guard  hurried  Jesus  away,  adds,  that  Jesus  suffered  without  the  gate  ; 
dm  to  death  at  the  first  convenient  subjoining,  *  Let  us,  therefore,  go  forth  to  him 
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withoat  the  camp  (or  the  city),  bearing  his  nucleus  of  an  infant  chiurcL«  which  would 
reproach'  (Heb.  xiii.  12,  13.  Matt,  xxvii.  naturally  preserve,  embedded  in  its  heart, 
Mark  xv.  Luke  xxiii.  John  xix.).  the  knowledge  of  Calvary.     Perhaps  no  one 

We  thus  learn  as  a  positive  fact,  that  tlie  spot  on  earth  had  ever  so  many  to  remem- 
crucifixion  and  burial  took  place  out  of  the  ber  it,  and  know  its  precise  locality,  as  the 
city,  and  yet  nigh  to  the  city ;  and  the  state-  place  where  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
ment  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  is  con-  First  in  Jerusalem,  and  soon  in  all  parts  of 
firmed  by  the  incidental  remark  (Mark  xv.  the  earth,  were  there  hearts  that  held  the 
21),  that  the  soldiers  seized  Simon,  as  he  recollection  among  their  most  valued  trea- 
was  coming  out  of  the  country.  It  now  ap-  sures.  We  do  not  think  these  remarks  need 
pears,  tlien,  that  Calvary  lay  at  tlie  north-  confirmation ;  but  the  passage  in  the  He- 
west,  and  at  the  outside  of  the  city.  The  brews  shows  that  they  are  substantially  cor- 
reader,  on  perusing  the  abstract  just  given  rect.  We  there  learn,  that,  far  on  in  the  first 
of  the  evangelical  narratives,  combined  with  century.  Calvary  was  well  known  in  the 
the  previous  remarks,  will  find  reason  to  charcii  ;  that  the  tradition  was  preserved, 
think,  that  Calvary  was  only  just  on  the  and  preserved  in  so  living  a  form,  as  to  be 
outer  side  of  the  second  widl.  It  is  also  made  the  subject  of  a  figurative  illos&atiou 
clear,  that  the  place  was  one  around  which  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  memory  of  dis* 
many  persons  could  assemble,  near  which  tingutshed  places  is  among  the  least  periah- 
wayfarers  were  passing,  and  the  sniferers  able  of  earthly  things.  Thermopylie  and 
on  which  could  be  seen  and  addressed  by  Ruimymede  are  yet  and  ever  will  be  known, 
persons  who  were  both  near  and  remote  ;  With  how  much  more  reason.  Calvary  ?  At 
all  which  concurs  in  showing  that  the  spot  the  first  there  were  not  only  in  Jerusalem 
was  one  of  some  elevation,  and  equally  and  Palestine,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
proves  tliat  *  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  bosoms  which  had  found  for  it  a  shrine. 
comer,'  but  at  a  place,  and  under  circum-  Fathers  would  convey  their  knowledge  and 
stances,  likely  to  make  Calvary  well  known  impressions  to  sons,  one  generation  and  one 
and  well  remembered  alike  by  the  foes  and  church  to  another.  The  passage  in  the  He- 
the  friends  of  our  Loid.  Other  events  which  brews  would  tend  to  keep  alive  the  recolle« 
took  place  immediately  after,  in  connection  tion.  And  thus  from  age  to  age  there  would 
witli  the  resurrection,  would  aid  (if  aid  were  be  a  regular  transmission  of  the  essential 
needed)  in  fixing  the  recollection  of  the  facts  of  the  case;  till  at  length  the  tradition 
spot  deep  and  ineffaceably  in  the  minds  of  became  fixed  in  history,  and  a  splendid  edi- 
the  primitive  disciples.  fice  was  raised  in  perpetual  commemoration 

Was  it  likely  that  this  recollection  would  of  the  great  events  which  rendered  CalTiiy 
perish  ?  Surely,  of  all  spots,  Calvaiy  would  the  most  remarkable  spot  on  the  wide  earth, 
become  the  most  sacred,  the  most  endearing,  Before,  however,  we  speak  of  this  edifice 
in  the  primitive  church.  The  spot  where  and  this  record,  we  must  add  &at  Heathenism 
Jestis  was  crucified,  died,  was  buried,  and  lent  an  aid  to  the  Christian  tradition.  It  was 
rose  again,  must  have  been  boimd  to  the  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  after  its  capture  by  the 
heart  of  every  disciple  in  the  strongest  bonds.  Bomans,  to  become  a  heathen  city :  even  its 
We  do  not  need  history  to  tell  us  this ;  or,  name  was  changed  into  Colonia  .£lia  Capi- 
rather,  there  is  a  history,  —  the  history  of  tolina.  In  the  excess  of  their  triumphant 
man  —  of  what  human  nature  is,  and  feels,  joy,  the  conquerors  made  Jupiter  it!  pantm 
and  loves,  —  which  declares  the  fact  to  every  god,  and  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus 
intelligent  mind.  Nor  did  tlie  Jew,  with  his  on  the  place  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified, 
warm  gushing  affections,  feel  on  such  a  point  This  was  done,  not  so  much  to  insult  as  to 
less  vividly  than  his  fellow-men.  *  The  conciliate.  New-comers  in  religion  have 
tombs  of  the  prophets,'  the  sepulchre  of  always  availed  themselves  of  estaUlBhed  fed- 
David,  were,  we  read  (Matt  xxiii.  20.  Acts  ings,  and  therefore  erected  their  sacred  cdi- 
ii.  29),  reverently  regarded,  and  religiously  fices  on  places  already  consecrated  in  the 
preserved  from  age  to  age.  That  of  David's  minds  of  the  people.  So  was  it  when  Chris- 
Lord  would  assuredly  not  be  neglected.  It  tianity  was  planted  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
was  a  season  of  public  religious  festivity  of  our  old  churches  stand  on  spota  where 
when  our  Lord  suffered.  Jerusalem  was  before  stood  idolatrous  temples:  such  was  tlte 
then  crowded  with  visitors  from  foreign  policy  of  the  Romans.  The  mere  £aet  of  a 
parts.  Such,  too,  was  the  fact  at  the  time  temple  to  Venus  standing  on  Calvaij,  suf- 
of  tlie  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  These  fices  to  show  that  Calvary  was  the  plaee 
pilgrims,  however,  soon  returned  home ;  and,  where  Jesus  suffered.  The  temple  thus 
wherever  they  went,  many  carried  with  them  takes  up  the  tradition,  and  transmits  it  in 
the  news  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  marble  and  stone  to  coming  ages.  This  eon* 
told  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  executed,  tinuation  of  the  tradition  is  die  more  impor* 
When  these  had  reached  their  homes,  they  tant,  because  it  begins  to  operate  at  a  time 
became,  under  providential  influences,  and  when  the  Christians  were  driven  from  Jem- 
the  preaching  of  apostles,  in  each  case,  a  salem.    But  the  absence  of  the  Chziatiaai 
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from  the  holy  city  wts  not  of  long  dantion ;  ing  in  his  hostility  to  the  primiUoe  traditionB 
«nd  eren  early  in  the  third  century,  we  find  of  the  church,  shows  sufficiently  that  Helena 
pilgrimages  from  distant  places  to  the  Holy  was  cautions  in  her  proceedings, — that  there 
Land  had  already  hegon,  for  the  express  did  exist  a  tradition  on  the  suhject,  —  that 
porpose  of  viewing  the  spots  which  the  pre-  by  that  tradition  the  empress  was  g^ded,  — 
aence  and  sufferings   of  the   Saviour  had  and  that  she  found  reason  to  fix  ^e  site  of 
rendered  sacred  and  memorable.    A  century  Calvary  on  the  spot  where  the  Heathen  had 
later,  Ensebius  (AJ).  310)  informs  us  tliat  erected  their  temple,  and  set  up  their  pro- 
Christians  viaited  Jerusalem  from  all  regions  fane  rites.     That  no  small  portion  of  the 
of  iht  earth,  for  the  same  object.     So  early  marvellous,  not  to  say  legendary  and   in- 
and  ao  decided  a  current  towards  the  holy  credible,  is  mixed  up  in  the  accounts  which 
city    presupposes    a    strong,    wide-spread,  the  ecclesiastical  historians  have  given,  we 
and  long  pre-eminent  feeling,  —  an  estab-  by  no  meaos  deny ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
liabed  tradition  in  the  church,  touching  the  whatever,  and  we  think  such  a  course  very 
most  remarkable  spots ;  a  tradition  of  that  unphilosophical,  to  throw  doubt  unsparingly 
nature  whidb  readily  links  itself  with  the  over  the  whole,  as  does  Dr.  Bobinson.   How- 
aetnal  record  in  Hebrews.  ever,  on  the  site  thus  ascertained,  was  erect- 
In  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  and  Je-  ed,  whether  by  Constantlne  or  Helena,  cer- 
rome  write  down  the  tradition,  and  fix  the  tainly  by  Roman  influence  and  treasure,  a 
locality  of  Calvary  in  their  writings.     Euse-  splendid   and   extensive   Christian  temple. 
biua   was  bom  at  Csssarea,  in  Palestine,  Socrates  the  historian  says,  '  The  emperor's 
about  A.D.  270.    In  310  he  became  a  bishop  mother  erected   over  the  place  where  the 
in  his  native  country,  and  died  in  340.    He  sepulchre  was,  a  most  magnificent  church, 
was  a  most  learned  man,  and  wrote  a  his-  and  called  it  New  Jerusalem,  building  it  op- 
lory  of  the  Christian  church.    About  330  posile  to  that  old  deserted  Jerusalem.'     This 
he  composed  his  Onomastioon,  which  was  church  was  completed  and  dedicated,  A.D. 
ezpieaaly  devoted  to  the  business  of  deter-  330.     It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the  Chris- 
mfajtwg  and  recording  the  sites  of  holy  and  tian  world.    In  order  to  give  it  importance, 
places  in  Palestine.     This  work  of  and  add  to  its  splendour,  a  council  of  bishops 


EusiiiiMS,  written  in  Greek,  Jerome  after-  was  convened,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  from 
waids  translated  into  Latin,  and  thus  added  ail  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  as- 
his  aadiority  to  that  of  Eusebius.  Jerome  sembled  first  at  Tyre,  and  then  at  Jerusalem. 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  Among  them  was  Eusebius,  who  took  part 
the  lattu  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  re-  in  the  solemnities,  and  held  several  public 
ww^^  there  till  his  death.  Pilgrims  now  discourses,  in  tlie  holy  city.  The  reader's 
streamed  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  words  above 
world ;  and  that  site  was  fixed  for  Calvary,  quoted  from  Socrates,  by  which  it  appears 
wfaieh  has  remained  to  the  present  hour.  Uiat  the  church  was  built,  not  in  the  old 
This  was  done,  not  merely  by  the  testimony  ci^,  but  opposite  to  it.  In  this  description, 
of  diese  two  learned  fathers,  but  by  the  acts  Socrates  is  borne  out  by  Eusebius.  A  refe- 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  his  mother  rence  to  the  plan  will  show,  that  such  an 
Hdiena.  This  empress,  when  very  far  ad-  account  of  its  site  corresponds  with  the  lo- 
vanced  in  life,  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  ex-  cality  on  which  the  crucifixion  and  inter- 
press  purpose  of  erecting  a  church  on  the  ment  took  place.  But  it  is  objected,'tliatthe 
spot  where  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  cruci-  sepulchre  is  now  found  within  the  cit)'.  To 
AmL  The  preceding  details  show,  that  the  render  this  argument  decisive,  it  should  be 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  the  locality  proved  that  the  city  occupies  at  present  the 
was  any  thing  but  impossible.  Helena  would  same  ground  that  it  occupied  in  the  days  of 
naturally  be  solicitous  to  discover  the  true  Christ.  Itis,  at  least,  as  likely  that  it  should 
spot ;  whence  ensues  the  likelihood  that  she  have  undergone  change,  as  Uiat  the  site  of 
was  not  mistsken.  She  had  previously  heard  the  crucifixion  should  have  been  mistaken. 
that  the  holy  place  had  been  heaped  up  and  The  identity  of  such  a  spot  is  more  likely  to 
eooeealed  by  the  Heathen,  and  resolved  to  at-  be  preserved,  than  the  size  and  relative  pro- 
tempt  to  bring  them  to  light  On  her  arri-  portions  of  a  city  which  has  passed  through 
val  at  Jerusalem,  she  inquired  diligently  of  more  violent  changes  than  probably  any  other 
die  Inhabitants  ;  yet  the  search  was  uncer-  place  on  earth.  The  present  walls  of  Jem- 
tain  and  diffienlt,  in  consequence  of  the  salem  were  erected  so  late  as  A.D.  1042,  and 
obstmetions  by  which  the  Heathen  had  a  part  of  Zion  is  now  left  out  If,  then,  the 
sought  to  render  the  spot  unknown.  These  city  has  been  contracted  on  the  south,  and 
being  all  removed,  the  sacred  sepulchre  was  if  also  it  was  after  the  death  of  Christ  ex- 
diseovered,  and  by  its  side  three  crosses,  panded  on  the  north,  what  should  we  expect 
with  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  of  but  to  find  Calvary  in  tlie  modem  cityf 
IHlateb  This  account  of  her  proceedings,  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  had  two 
taken  from  one  who  labours  to  bring  into  walls,  those  termed  in  our  plan  *  first '  and 
discredit  the  whole  of  Helena's  proceedings,  *  second.'  It  is  with  the  second  wall  that  we 
and  wiio  is  far  too  indiscriminate  and  sweep-  are  here  chiefly  coucemed.    It  began  at  a 
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loic«r,  nimsd  Onuuth,  of  th>  flnt  will;  CUudiiu.    The  tliiid  will,   then,  did  not 

•nd  nn  cuiring  lo  the  nutle  of  Anloiuk,  exitt  in  iLe  lime  of  out  Lord ;  and  RoUiu- 

•here  ii  cudsd.    The  third  «ill  nn  4*  on  ion  •Uowa,  iLiLt,  if  Ihe  preacul  eIu  of  Ibe 

tlifl  plan,  embraciog  a  wide  enburb  on  [he  eepnlclm  fell  withoal  the  eveuod  WaJI,  all 

north  and  nonh-vest.     This  comprehenderl  llie  conditioiu  of  the  general  quoiion  vauld 

a  sort  of  new  ciij,  and  via  built  iu  conae-  be  satialied.     Our  plan  of  Ihe    citj    sbuwa 

quenea  of  t)ie  lar^e  popnlation  ;  which,  bj  Uiit  it  maj  haie  fallen  without  the  second 

degrees,  fixed  iheir  abode  in  the  spaee  which  wall.     The  cil;  bulged  out  on  the  north,  aa 

lallii  between  the  serond  and   third   walla,  il  coniiacied  on  the  saatli,  iLus    bringing 

Tltis  «aU  wu  not  begun  tilt   the  reigu  of  Calvary  into  its  central  paiu. 


Two  or  three  additional  facia  in  < 
tion  of  Ihe  identitf  of  thepreunt  place,  m>; 
Gnallj  be  addneed.  Bnckinghaai  BajB.'Tha 
preaenl  rock  called  CalTaij,  and  enclosed 
wiibin  Ibe  chinch  of  Ihe  holj  lepulchre, 
bears  marki,  in  eTei;  part  Ibat  is  naked,  of 
ilsbaTiug  been  around  nodule  of  rock  stand- 
ing aboTS  the  commoD  level  of  the  aarface. 
Scholi  stataa  that  he  traced  the  remaina  of 
a  wall,  which  ran  aa  the  lecond  wall  on  the 
plan  runs,  eicluding  CaJvarr,  and  taking  in 
the  pool  of  Ueiekiah.  It  maf  be  alao  re- 
marked, that,  aince  the  pnblication  of  Robin- 
■on'a  work,  Biiiuner  has  put  forth  a  piece  in 
which  he  mi«a  bis  Falastina,  so  far  as 
fiobinaon'a  aaoertained  results  render  neces- 
aar; ;  but  he  remains  of  the  same  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  poesibiLtr  of  Ibe  present 
chnnh  of  Ihe  aepulehre  being  out  of  Ihe 
eilj.  At  most,  •  very  tew  hundred  jards 
only,  can  the  original  Caliarjr  hare  lain  fhim 
Ihe  pieient  ails ;  and  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  ita  identity,  it  not  decisive,  is  far  stronger 
than  any  that  baa  been  adduced  against  it. 
At  lbs  beat,  then,  very  small  i>  the  reason 
for  disturbing  the  convietions,  and  dialress- 
ing  Ihe  hear^  of  the  sincere  believers  who 
visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  in  order  lo  give  veni 
to  iheir  learfol  gratitude,  and  eheriah  Iheir 
piooB  faith. 

In  regard  lo  awborilies  on  the  point.  Ca- 
tholic writers  are  universally  in  favour,  Pro- 
testant wrilen  often  against,  the  identity  of 
Ihe  present  spoL  Among  Ihe  latter,  Ihe 
req«etable  name  of  Riiumer  haa  great 
weight ;  and  while  Robinson  decided  ad- 
versely, Olin,  who  came  after  him,  and  re- 
viewed on  the  apot  bis  obsarTatiaiu  irilh  a 
preposMision  iu  Ikvonr  of  hia  view,  was 


.ng  opimon  con- 
trary to  BobiiiHon's,  and  in  favour  of  iLa 
generally  received  locality.  Dr.  Olin  re- 
marka,  —  '1  will  not  lieaiuie  la  declare,  lliat 
I  regard  Ihe  traditionary  atgiutient  in  faronr 
of  the  identity  of  Calvary  snii  the  boly  se- 
pulchre, lo  be  as  satisfactory  aiid  conrlusive 
as  any  argument  can  be,  Khich  is  dependent 
on  this  species  of  evidence;  nor  can  J  per- 
ceive bow  it  may  be  aet  aside.  wiUiout  doing 
violence  lo  fondamenlsl  principles  vhich  we 
are  aecuatomed  to  acknowledge  in  oar  rea- 
BoningB  on  many  antyeels,  deeply  intereating 
to  lliB  hopes  and  virtues  of  mankind'  (ii. 
393).  SchubertCReiseindasMorgenlaud'), 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  travels  (IMl, 
see  Preface,  p.  ii.),  declares  that  Bobtnson's 
objections  have  not  altered  liia  conviction  of 
the  identity  of  the  church  of  the  sepulchre 
with  the  original  Calvary. 

The  general  tenor  of  die  ensuing  remarks 
by  Dr.  Olin,  haa  our  full  concurrence  :  — 

'  Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  doubt  the 
importance  of  the  question  to  which  I  have 
given  so  large  a  place.  I  cannot  concur  in 
Uieir  views.  1  have  had  some  opportuniliea 
for  observing  the  balehil  influence  of  this 
liorror  of  monastic  trcditiona.  Protestant 
travellers,  and  especially  American  and  Kng- 
lish  Proleatania,  often  lose  many  of  the  lite- 
rary, and  all  of  the  moral,  advantages  of  a 
visil  to  lie  theatre  of  Bibhcal  events,  by  a 
morbid  auapicion  of  whalevcr  ia  affirmed  or 
believed  by  monks  and  Catholics.  They 
carry  into  Ihe  midst  of  these  inspiring  scenes 
a  predetermined  scepticism,  which  quite 
disarros  lliem  of  all  power  over  the  hsarl, 
and  congeals  the  very  sources  of  enthusiasm. 
I  have  heard  cutting  sneers  about  Cathidic 
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mnmmery  and  credulity,  while  I  knelt  down 
with  a  taper  in  my  hand  to  examine  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  Calvary,  where  the  Redeemer's 
cross  is  alleged  to  have  been  planted ;  and 
my  ears  were  wounded  by  irreverent  cri- 
ticisms, when  I  stood  in  the  chapel  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  gazed  with  emotion 
upon  the  spot  where,  or  near  which,  the 
crucified  Saviour  was  probably  buried  and 
rose  again.  This  perverse  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism is  often  extended  indiscriminately  to 
every  object  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  witli 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  hills  and  deep 
valleys  which  constitute  the  unchangeable, 
natural  features  of  the  region.  For  myself, 
I  freely  confess,  though  it  may  detract  not  a 
little  firom  the  weight  of  my  opinions,  that  I 
found  believing  far  more  agreeable  than  cold 
incredulity.  I  endeavoured  to  carry  with 
me  everywhere  a  paramount  reverence  for 
trutli,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  and  watchful 
criticism;  but  I  could  not  and  would  not 
deny  myself  the  luxury  of  communing  freely 
with  the  glorious  objects  that  fill  and  sur- 
round the  holy  city,  and  of  yielding  my 
imagination  and  my  heart  to  the  full  power 
of  the  sacred  associations  that  cluster  upon 
the  brow  of  its  venerable  hills,  and  teem  in 
its  deep,  overshadowed  valleys.  The  minute, 
and  as  I  hope  the  usually  just  and  accu- 
rate, observations  which  appear  on  these 
pages,  were  often  made  under  the  influence 
of  feelings  which  it  would  be  vain  as  use- 
less to  attempt  to  convey  to  the  reader.  I 
lingered  about  the  remains  of  the  aged 
Temple,  and  admired  its  goodly  stones  with 
an  intense  interest,  second  only  to  that  of 
the  pilgrim  sons  of  Jacob,  who  spend  their 
whole  lives  in  pouring  out  prayers  and  tears 
amid  the  desolations  of  their  father-land. 
My  walks  upon  Mount  Zion,  and,  yet  more, 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  quiet  and 
favourite  haunt  of  the  blessed  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  which  I  frequently  repeated,  were 
productive  of  emotions  often  quite  overwhelm- 
ing. They  have  left  impressions  upon  my 
mind  deep  and  lasting,  —  as  vivid,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  two  years,  as  when  I  stood 
among  the  ancient  olive-trees  in  the  Oarden 
of  Gethsemane,  or  sat  upon  the  mountain 
above,  and  looked  down  upon  the  Temple 
site  from  the  very  spot,  or  near  it,  wliere 
Christ  uttered  the  graphic  and  terrible  pre- 
diction of  its  utter  overthrow.  All  the  grand, 
as  well  as  minuter,  features  of  the  landscape 

—  Jenisalem  seated  upon  its  ancient  hills ; 
the  deep,  winding  ravines,  and  more  distant 
mountains,  that  **  are  round  about  it ; "  the 
dark  vale  of  Cedron  \t  the  base  of  Olivet; 
the  ancient  road  to  Bethany,  by  which  the 
adorable  Saviour  made  his  triimiphal  entry, 
"  meek,  and  seated  on  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
ass ; "  the  winding  footpath  by  which,  more 
probably,  he  walked  to  visit  his  "  friend 
Lazarus,'*  and  tlie  sisters  Martha  and  Mary, 

—  all  are  impressed  upon  my  memory  in 


clear,  strong  delineations,  such  as  no  other 
spot  of  earth,  not  even  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity, or  the  farm  upon  which  the  days  of 
my  boyhood  were  passed,  have  been  able  to 
produce.  I  indulged  these  emotions  with- 
out stint  or  suspicion;  and  I  cherish  the 
impressions  which  they  have  fixed  upon  my 
imagination  and  my  heart,  with  unreserved 
afieotion  and  religious  care.  I  trust  I  shall 
be  a  better — I  am  sure  that  I  am  a  happier 
—  man,  for  having  been  conversant  with 
these  hallowed  scenes.  They  have  shed 
new  lights  upon  the  Bible,  and  transformed 
many  objects  of  a  mere  speculative  belief 
into  vivid  and  aifecting  realities.  I  give 
unfeigned  thanks  to  God,  that  he  has  granted 
me  tlie  privilege  of  reading  the  law  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  of  living,  for  a  brief  sea- 
son, among  scenes  hallowed  by  the  presence 
and  ministry  and  sacrificial  death  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  I  have  strongly  felt,  and  I 
freely  confess,  the  power  which  these  sacred 
localities,  the  sacer  admonitus  locorum,  exert 
over  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  I  deprecate 
every  tendency  to  an  overcautious  and  scep- 
tical criticism,  which  may  be  liable  to  impair 
the  influence  of  these  incitements  to  lively 
faith  and  heartfelt  piety,  without  enlarging 
the  empire  of  either  religious  or  historical 
truth.' 

*  'Twas  bis  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom, 
And  wear  with  many  a  kiss  Messiah's  tomb : 
While  forms  celestial  fill'd  his  tranced  eye, 
The  day-light  dreams  of  pensive  piety; 
O'er  his  still  breast  a  tearful  fervonr  stolen 
And  softer  sorrows  charm'd  the  monmers  soul. 
Oh  I  lives  there  one  who  mocks  his  artless  seal  ? — 
Too  proud  to  worship,  and  too  wise  to  feel? 
Be  his  the  soul  with  wintry  Reason  blest, 
The  dull,  lethargic  Sovereign  of  the  breast 
Be  his  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repose^ 
No  Joy  that  sparkles,  and  no  tear  that  flows  I' 

The  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  whieh 
stands  over  Calvary,  is  an  extensive  and 
sumptuous  edifice,  but  of  an  extremely  irre- 
gular form.  This  irregularity  resulted  from 
a  desire  to  embrace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
entire  theatre  of  the  scenes  of  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  From  the  same 
motive,  tlie  natural  inequalities  of  the  spot 
were  preserved.  The  building,  which  is 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  irregular  and  very 
unequal  breadth,  is  approached  by  narrow 
lanes,  which  terminate  in  a  large  court, 
formed  upon  the  eastern  front  by  two  pro- 
jecting wings.  This  area  is  usually  crowded 
with  traders,  who  sell  beads,  bracelets,  cru- 
cifixes, and  various  trinkets  and  small  ves- 
sels of  Hebron  glass,  and  other  materials 
deemed  sacred  by  the  pilgrims,  because  the 
products  of  Palestine.  A  large  business  is 
also  done  in  selling  shrouds  of  coarse  cot- 
ton, which  are  carried  from  the  vender's 
stall  to  a  priest,  seated  in  a  window  of  the 
church,  who  takes  them  in  his  hand,  and, 
after  muttering  a  blessing,  restores  them  to 
the  deluded  pilgrims,  endued,  as  they  su^ 
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pose,  with  many  pretemitaral  Tirtaes.  The 
priest  receives  a  small  silver  coin  for  this 
eacercise  of  his  ftmction. 

The  first  object  within  the  church  is  well 
ealonlated  to  fill  the  visitor  with  distrust,  — 
ft  large  marble  slab,  fixed  in  the  pavement, 
•nd  sorromided  by  a  low  railing,  with  seve- 
ral lamps  suspended  above  it  On  this 
stone,  say  the  monks,  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
Iftid  after  the  crucifixion,  to  be  washed  and 
anointed  for  buriaL  Pilgrims  kneel  around 
il^  however,  and  impress  it  with  eager  kisses. 

The  holy  sepulclue,  from  which  the  church 
derives  its  name,  and  which  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  pious  attraction  within  its  enclosure, 
is  situated  directly  under  the  grand  dome, 
in  the  centre  of  a  circular  area,  separated 
fh>m  the  surrounding  space  by  sixteen  fine 
columns,  that  rise  from  the  pavement  to  an 
npper  gaJlery,  which  rests  upon  them.  Here 
stands  a  small  and  graceful  marble  edifice, 
ft  kind  of  miniature  church,  perhaps  25  feet 
in  length,  and  of  proportionable  height  and 
fareadtiL  It  frt)nts  towards  the  east,  and  has 
ft  small  platform,  ascended  by  a  few  steps, 
md  surmounted  by  a  low  parapet  of  marble 
before  it.  Upon  this  raised  pavement  stands 
ft  small  block  of  marble,  die  seat,  say  the 
monks,  of  the  angel  who  announced  to  the 
women  visiting  the  sepulchre^  early  in  the 
morning,  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord; 
another  fiction,  well  adapted  to  provoke  in- 
credulity, and  even  indignation.  The  sepul- 
chre is  within  the  small  edifice  thus  described, 
npon  the  right  hand,  and  has  to  be  ap- 
proached through  a  low  and  narrow  entrance, 
that  can  be  passed  only  by  stooping  very 
low  towards  the  floor.  It  is  a  sarcophagus 
excavated  in  white  marble,  slightly  tinged 
with  blue,  and  only  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
receive  a  human  body.  Though  die  exact 
limits  of  the  marble  block  do  not  appear, 
this  is  unquestionably  no  part  of  the  native 
rock,  which  is  compact  limestone,  of  a  coarser 
texture  and  darker  hue.  The  founders  of 
the  church  probably  found  the  original  se- 
pulchre mutilated  or  destroyed,  and  snbsd- 
tnted  this  sarcophagus  in  its  place.  The 
area  of  the  tomb  is  nearly  half  taken  up  by 
the  sarcophagus,  and  the  seven  or  eight  per- 
sons who  accompanied  Dr.  Olin  so  fidly  occu- 
pied the  rest,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  move ;  and  respiration  in  the  confined  and 
heated  air  was  difficult  and  painful.  Two 
or  three  of  the  pilgrims  were  quite  overcome 
by  the  violence  of  their  emodons.  Spme 
stood  upon  their  knees,  wrapped  in  silent 
prayer  and  meditadon.  Others  bowed  their 
heads  over  the  sarcophagus,  sobbing  aloud, 
and  weeping  profusely.  One  man,  an  ori- 
ental Chrisdan,  poured  some  water  into  it 
ttom  a  vessel  which  he  had  brought  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  drank  it  out,  and  even 
licked  the  bottom,  convulsed  by  the  strength 
of  his  feelings.  It  is  usual  to  leave  the 
shoes  at  the  door  on  entering  this  most  holy 


of  places,  as  it  is  generally  esteemed  by  those 
who  visit  it  Olin  feared,  however,  to  stand 
npon  the  damp  pavement  with  unprotected 
feet,  and  was  admitted  without  conforming 
to  the  prevailing  usage. 

The  exterior  western  end  of  the  sepulchre 
is  circular ;  and  it  contains  several  chapels, 
where  the  minor  Oriental  sects,  the  Copts, 
Abyssinians,  and  Syrians,  perform  their  seve- 
ral rites  on  festival  and  odier  occasions. 

Schubert  has  thus  described  anight  which 
he  spent  amidst  the  ever-enduring  glooms  of 
Calvary : — *  At  three  o'clock  in  the  fi^temoon, 
we  betook  ourselves  to  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre ;  I,  H.  M.  Krohn,  and  Tranz, 
with  the  two  lady  travellers.  The  chants  of 
die  daily  procession,  which  on  that  day  also 
we  had  accompanied  widi  deep  inward  sym- 
padiy,  were  hushed ;  —  the  crowds  of  Greek 
and  Armenian  pilgrims  had  left  the  church ; 
—  the  doors  were  closed.  The  evening  red, 
which  faindy  shone  through  the  windows  of 
the  lofty  cupola,  had  already  faded  away ;  and 
only  the  lamps,  which  glimmered  round  the 
colonnade  and  on  the  holy  place,  together 
with  the  smouldering  coals  of  an  extinguished 
sacrificial  fire  on  the  ground,  gave  a  feeble 
lustre.  The  good  fadiers  of  the  Latin  con- 
vent, who  have  charge  of  the  temple,  had  pre- 
pared for  us  men  a  sleeping  place  in  their 
own  cells ;  but  for  the  two  women,  one  near 
the  organ,  which  forms  the  usual  couch  of 
female  pilgrims.  They  had  richly  provided 
for  us  all  that  was  necessary  for  die  nourish- 
ment and  refreshment  of  the  body :  we  en- 
joyed the  evening  meal  in  the  refectoiy  widi 
the  fathers  ;  for  the  ladies,  a  table  was  pre- 
pared near  their  organ.  When  afterwards 
they  showed  us  our  beds,  that  for  a  few  hours 
we  might  rest,  we  each  repaired  to  his 
place,  not  to  disturb  the  customary  order  of 
the  house ;  but  soon,  with  gende  step,  I  had 
again  gone  down  into  the  church.  I  sat  do¥m 
on  a  stone  bench,  on  the  rock  of  Golgotha. 
Thus  still,  thus  dark,  may  it  be  about  the 
soul,  when  the  eye,  weakened  by  approach- 
ing death,  sees  even  the  noonday  splendour 
glimmer  only  as  die  twilight ;  and  the  ear 
hears  the  voice  of  crying  and  weeping  only,  as 
if  afar  ofi".  The  gates  are  shut  against  return, 
and  an  abyss  has  opened  itself  beneath  the 
feet,  whose  limits  the  dimmed  eye  seethuot; 
and  terror  seizes  upon  the  soul  at  the  thought 
of  its  fall.  But  then,  like  those  burning 
lamps  on  the  place  of  the  cross,  instead  of 
die  light  of  day,  another  light  appears  in 
the  night  of  death :  —  "  Fear  not  —  behold, 
it  is  a  firm  rock  which  supports  thee,  and 
on  which  thou  reliest — it  is  the  rock  of 
grace  ! "  The  liule  lamp  threw  but  a  slen- 
der light  round  the  vaulted  chambers,  and  on 
the  old  pictures  on  the  walls ;  but  there  was 
in  that  place  a  light,  which  sufficiendy  illu- 
minated another,  but  not  an  outward  picture. 
Here,  in  the  lonely  silence  of  such  a  night, 
collected  around  my  soul  the  forms  of  all 
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the  past  days  of  my  life ;  bat  few  among  them 
saluted  me  with  the  greeting  of  peace :  many 
tegarded  me  with  the  looks  of  accasen  and 
enemies.  And  the  sotd  stood  afar  off,  and 
dared  not  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  light  that 
illumined  the  pictore;  bat  there  watched 
by  her,  like  a  lifebreath  of  the  morning, 
whieh  destroys  the  terrors  of  the  night,  a 
word  which  stands  firmer  than  the  rock  of 
Golgotha,  which  shines  clearer  than  the 
brightness  of  mid-day,  —  "Through  grace 
are  ye  fireely  justified ;  by  grace  are  ye  saved." 
A  short  time  after  midnight,  a  voice  broke 
the  sflence  of  this  solemn  temple.  The 
beautiful  service  of  God,  which  the  devotion 
of  the  pious  fathers  established  here  in  the 
earliest  centuries  of  Christian  Jerusalem, 
awoke, — first,  like  watchers  on  the  pinnacle, 
who  also,  "in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
praise  Him  here  in  Zion.**  The  fathers  of 
the  Latin  convent  lifted  up  their  voices. 
They  sang  hymns,  and  offered  up  prayers, 
before  the  shrine  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  — 
**  Tea,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  has  con- 
quered." 

*  Hereupon,  after  a  short  silence,  the  piety 
of  the  Greek  Christians  took  up  the  word, 
and  they  also  sang  hymns  and  prayed ;  then, 
in  strange  tones,  the  cymbals  and  tambou- 
rines of  the  Armenians,  accompanied  by  the 
voices  of  the  singers,  burst  in ;  last  of  all,  like 
a  solitary  and  forsaken  one,  concealed  in  the 
v^  of  their  national  costume,  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  Copts  came  forward  from  the  dark- 
ness ;  not  less  acceptable,  if  offered  up  in 
faith  to  Him  who  hears  the  voice  of  prayer, 
than  the  service  of  others,  more  agreeable  to 
the  senses  of  men. 

*  After  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  all  was  still:  I  could  have  heard 
the  beating  of  my  own  heart.  Only  a  sin- 
gle Greek  or  Armenian  pilgrim,  who,  with 
us,  were  watching  through  the  night  in 
the  church  of  the  sepulchre,  had,  during  the 
chant  of  the  Armenians,  come  up  into  the 
chapel  of  Golgotha,  and  prayed  there  a  short 
time  :  once  a  Greek  priest  came  out  from  the 
sacristy,  and  trimmed  the  lamps ;  else  silence 
reigned  here,  as  at  the  bier  of  one  dead 
yesterday. 

*  Yet  only  for  a  few  hours  had. the  voice  of 
prayer  and  the  song  of  praise  ceased.  The 
first  dimmer  of  the  morning  twilight  entered 
the  cupola  above  the  sepulchre,  like  the 
smoke  which  ascends  from  the  censer  of  the 
priests ;  when  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  con- 
vent in  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Greeks  in  their  own  church,  began  their 
prayers,  and  then  celebrated  mass  at  the 
place  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  resurrection. 
I  had  joined  them,  and  found  there  also  our 
two  female  companions,  who,  like  myself, 
had  watched  through  the  night,  and  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  it  in  the  chapel  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  The  other  friends  were  also 
there.    Aboat  nine  o'clock  the  monks  opened 


the  great  gate,  and  we  returned  to  our  pil- 
grim habiutions'  (iii.  64—67). 

CAMEL  is  a  Hebrew  word  iu  English  let- 
ters, which  comes  from  a  root  denoting  lo 
carry f  thus  tndy  describing  the  camel  as 
the  beast  of  harden ;  and  giring  one  out  of 
very  many  instances,  which  show  that  the 
Hebrew  language  painted  ideas  to  the  mind. 
The  camel  is,  in  the  East,  a  widely  spread 
and  exceedingly  usefiil  animal,  of  a  lank  and 
slender  body,  grey  or  broWn  in  colour,  with 
a  long  neck,  and  commonly  about  six  feet 
six  inches  high.  One  species  has  two  humps, 
termed  in  Isa.  xxx.  6,  *  bunches:'  another 
species  has  only  one.  The  former  bear  the 
name  of  Bactrian  or  Turkish  camels ;  they 
are  the  largest  and  strongest,  and  can  cany 
from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
each.  Being  much  affected  by  the  sun,  they 
are  unfit  for  use  in  the  hottest  months  of 
summer.  Camels  with  one  hump,  which 
only  are  found  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  are 
divided  into  three  kinds ;  Torkomanish,  Ara- 
bian, and  Dromedary  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20,  where 
the  word  is  rendered  in  English,  *  swift 
beasts').  These  carry  from  five  to  aiz 
hundred  pounds  each.  The  great  prac- 
tical distinction  which  seems  to  prevail  in 
Syria,  is  between  the  camel  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  the  dromedary  (the  swift  beast), 
used  for  riding.  The  dromedary  has  a 
smaller  and  a  more  sightly  frame,  as  well  as 
a  quicker  gait  It  travels,  on  an  average,  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  which  pace  it 
can  keep  up  continually  for  nearly  two  days.; 
while  oiher  camels  go  at  a  slower  rate  than 
the  ass,  accomplishing  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  an  hour,  and  growing  weary 
in  about  eighteen  hours. 

The  patriarchs    were    in    possession  of 
camels  (Gen.  zii.  16  ;   xxiv.  10,  $eq.)  ;  and 
among  the  Israelites  they  were  accounted  a 
valuable  proper^  ( I  Chron.  xxvii.  80.   Ezra 
ii.  67) ;  though,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
less  number  than  the  animals  were  found 
among  their  Arab  neighbours   (Judg.   ri. 
5 ;  vii.  12).     Camels  were  used  chiefly  for 
transporting  heavy  loads,  sach  as  merchan- 
dise, and  munitions  of  war  (Gen.  xzxvii.  25. 
1  Kings  X.  2.  2  Kings  viii.  9.    Isa.  xxx.  6). 
They  were  also  employed  for  riding  (Gen. 
xxiv.  64.  1  Sam.  xxx.  17)  ;  and  females  were 
accustomed  to  sit  on  the  hump,  which  was 
well  covered  on  all  sides  (Gen.  xxxi.  84). 
Sometimes  the  neck  was  richly    adorned 
(Judg.  viiL  21).     Camel's  flesh,  whieh  is 
much  relished  by  the  Arabs,  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xi.  4),  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  ruminant  animal. 
As  to  its  hoof,  there  might  be  a  doubt,  and 
Moses  accordingly  decides  that  it  does  not 
divide  the  hoof.     In  point  of  fact,  the  foot 
of  the  camel  is  dirided  into  two  toes,  and 
the  dirision  below  is  complete ;  but  then  it 
does  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  foot, 
but  only  to  th4>  fore  part ;  for  behind  it  ia 
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Their  bioiid-apreailing  f 
UfOa  jdalna  eoiered  with  deep  Tielding  land, 
•ud  It  holds  to  the  iinoolh  sleep  racks  with 
the  gTeateal  lenacitr-  Their  stuetoatedness 
U  ti  great  value.  Thef  travel  with  eass 
•Dd  ufelf  op  and  down  the  idosi  ragged 
ittaaatain-passea.  The;  do  not  choose  2ieii 
Waf  with  the  stgaeilj  of  the  mole,  or  eren 
of  the  horse ;  but  thej  tread  much  more 
■tuelf  and  safely,  and  never  either  slip  or 
■tumble- 
Camels  ai*  formed  for  the  desert,  to  which 
Ibar  are  sdmiraMj  adapted,  and  (or  which 
Oad  eiidentljdeuKiisd  them.  Tbey  est  less 
than  an;  other  animal,  and  do  well  on  inch 
(bod  as  could  not  sustain  life  iu  any  other 
(orm.  Tbej  are  indifferent  to  water,  eien 
when  tbej  are  travelling  several  days  aadet 
a  baming  sun,  without  a  snpply.  Dr.  Olin, 
while  in  the  desert  between  Cairo  and 
Baei,  found  that  his  dromedaiy,  after  four 
days'  abstinence,  abowed  lillle  incliaalion 
to  drink,  and  barely  taatfd  water,  though 
kept  for  some  time  standing  near  the  reser- 
voir. The  ability  poaaessed  by  these  animala 
to  endure  thirst,  or  rather  the  wantofwaler. 
Cm  they  aeem  not  to  suffer  thirst,  ia  prover- 
biaL  '  A  dotikey,'  aays  our  auihoiity,  '  that 
aocompanied  ns  from  Cairo,  sulTered  eiceed- 
togly  fur  want 
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formed  by  ba7ida  of  muscular  Gbrea,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  aoglea  ;  and  thus  are 
conatiucted  so  as  to  retain  water,  which  is 
placed  at  the  animal's  own  disposal.  In  ■ 
eamel  dissected  by  Sir  E.  Home,  the  cells 
of  the  stomach  were  found  to  coutaio  two 
gallona  of  water.    Much  m 
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waa  saved  only  by  aome  water  which  was 
onoa  or  twice  sopiAied  by  the  charity  of  the 
■     The  dromedaiy,   however,    felt   no 


irtiJch  nearly  proved  fatal    to   hii  fellow 
quadruped. 

Their  power  of  abstaining  from  water  they 
owe  to  an  eipreas  provision  of  the  Creator. 


set  low  and  arches  downward,  ia  alcn 
the  head,  which  is  carried  altcost  borisoa- 
tally,  ia  diminutive,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  aise  of  the  body.  The  hip-bones  are 
prominent ;  the  Uil  flat,  abort,  anci  tapering, 
and  nearly  wiihouthair.  The  rough  skiu  also 
is  only  panislly  clothed  with  a  thin  coat  of 
acatlering  hair,  which,  however,  appears  in 
thick  ahaggj  tufts,  like  coarse  wool,  on  the 
shoulders,  Hank,  snd  belly.  The  high  bunch 
adds  to  thia  general  deformity  and  awkward- 
Deas  of  motion.  Even  the  young  have  no- 
Ihhig  Maky  or  playful,  but,  in  all  their 
movements,'  are  as  staid  and  sober  as  their 

The  camel  ia  much  nsed,  about  eommer- 
elal  places,  (or  transporting  heavy  bttnleiu ; 
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and,  under  these  circmnstances,  he  is  said 
to  lose  many  of  his  peculiar  habits  and  cha- 
racteristics. He  attains  to  double  the  usnal 
size  and  strength,  is  more  fat  and  clumsy, 
consumes  large  quantities  of  hay  and  grain 
and  drink,  with  nearly  the  same  frequency  and 
copiousness  as  other  beasts  of  burden. 

The  camel  lies  upon  his  breast,  with  his 
legs  extended  under  his  body,  to  receive  his 
bwxlen.  He  rests  in  the  same  posture  at 
night ;  and,  in  consequence,  this  is  his  na- 
tural position,  by  which  he  is  well  adapted 
for  carrying  burdens.  He  utters  cries  of 
impatience  and  anger,  on  being  compelled 
to  kneel  down  to  receive  his  heavy  load,  and 
often  starts  suddenly  to  his  feet  before  it  is 
arranged,  as  if  resolved  to  receive  no  more, 
or  to  throw  off  what  he  has.  One  can  but 
feel  sympathy  for  the  reluctant,  complaining 
brute ;  and,  as  he  rises  with  his  burden,  and 
begins  to  reel  along  on  his  diminutive,  mis- 
shapen legs,  he  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  cripple,  and  seems  likely  to  be  crushed  to 
earth  in  his  attempt  to  travel.  He  goes  on, 
however,  rocking  and  swinging  all  day, 
showing  no  s3n3iptoms  of  fatigue,  and  never 
making  a  mis-step.  He  needs  constant 
guiding,  where  the  way  is  not  very  broad 
and  quite  unobstructed,  else  he  goes  down  a 
steep,  or  thrusts  his  rider  into  the  thick 
thorny  top  of  an  acacia* tree  without  cere- 
mony. 

Travellers,  as  might  be  expected,  vary 
in  their  accounts  as  to  the  cost  of  labour  in 
riding  the  cameL  The  following  is  Olin's 
statement  (ii.  74) :  —  *  The  usual  gut  of  the 
camel  is  a  jolting  walk.  A  little  urging  puts 
him  into  a  very  slow  trot,  which  is  decidedly 
his  best  gait,  occasioning  hardly  any  fatigue, 
and  but  httle  motion,  to  the  rider.  A  higher 
degree  of  speed  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  all  comfort  It  is  quite  intolerable  to 
any  but  a  Bedouin ;  threatening  dislocation 
of  the  joints,  and  peril  of  life.  My  drome- 
dary, being  a  bad  walker,  soon  fell  into  the 
rear  of  the  caravan,  when,  held  in  to  that 
speed,  I  had  a  good  excuse  for  returning 
to  the  slow,  ambling  pace  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  so  agreeable.  I  became  fond  of 
this  mode  of  travelling,  and  would  gladly 
have  retained  my  dromedary  for  my  journey 
through  Palestine  and  Syria.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  this  was  a  common  feel- 
ing in  our  company,  who  generally  seemed 
much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  mount- 
ing horses,  and  proceeding  with  greater 
rapidity.' 

With  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Olin's  companions 
those  of  Dr.  Robinson  coincided,  who  says 
(ii.  632) :  —  *  We  had  now  done  with  ca- 
mels, and  I  cannot  say  otherwise  than  that 
I  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance.  Admirably 
adapted  to  the  desert  regions  which  are  their 
home,  they  yet  constitute  one  of  the  evils 
which  travelling  in  tlie  desert  brings  with  it 
Their  long,  slow,  rolling,  or  rocking  gait, 


altliough  not  at  first  very  unpleasant,  becomes 
exceedingly  fatiguing ;  so  that  I  have  often 
been  more  exhausted  in  riding  five  and 
twenty  miles  upon  a  camel,  than  in  travel- 
ling fifty  on  horseback.  Yet,  without  them, 
how  could  such  journeys  be  performed  at 
all?'  The  following  is  Lord  NugentTs 
account :  — 

*  The  gait  of  the  beast  is  as  tiresome  to 
the  rider  as  any  thing  can  be,  which  is  not 
physically  fatiguing.  It  is  a  very  proud  and 
important-looking  stride,  of  vastly  slow  pro- 
gress, to  every  step  of  which,  regular  as  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  the  rider,  perched  aloft 
on  a  pack-saddle,  which  is  perched  aloft  on 
a  hump,  is  fain  to  bend,  as  it  were,  in  re- 
spectful acknowledgment  The  effect  of  this 
is  at  first  very  ludicrous,  even  to  the  per- 
former. But,  after  thus  stalking  and  bowing 
for  a  certain  time  across  the  dead  flat  of  a 
desert,  without  a  chance,  exert  himself  as  he 
will,  of  mending  his  pace,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly tiresome  to  him  ;  particularly,  op- 
pressed as  he  is,  in  beginning  his  journey  at 
sunrise,  with  the  sense  that  that  pace  must 
continue,  unimproved  and  unvaried,  till  the 
setting  of  the  same.  To  call  the  camel  or 
the  dromedary  the  "  ship  of  the  desert "  is  a 
great  injustice  to  the  ship  of  the  ocean,  whose 
every  movement  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of 
life  and  sense,  tempered  by  obedience ;  while 
the  gait  and  manners  of  the  other  leave  a 
notion  only  of  the  involuntary  and  mechani- 
cal. I  spoke,  a  while  ago,  of  the  patient 
long-suffering  expression  of  the  camel's  face; 
but  your  opinion  of  the  camel  will,  I  think, 
change,  as  mine  did,  upon  further  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  The  truth  is,  he  is 
but  an  ill-conditioned  beast  after  all.  What 
you  took  for  an  expression  of  patience  be- 
comes one  of  obstinate,  stupid,  profound 
self-sufficiency.  There  is  a  vain  wreathing 
of  the  neck,  a  self-willed  raising  of  the  chin 
on  high,  a  drooping  of  the  lack-lustre  eye, 
and  sulky  hanging  of  the  lower  lip,  which  to 
any  who  have  faith  in  the  indications  of 
countenance  and  action  betoken  his  real  tem- 
per. Then  that  very  peculiar  roar  of  his, 
discordant  beyond  the  roar  of  any  other 
beast,  which  continues  during  the  process 
of  his  being  loaded,  from  the  moment  that 
the  first  package  is  girded  on  his  back,  to 
when  he  clumsily  staggers  up  upon  his  feet 
to  begin  his  lazy  journey,  is  a  sound  betray- 
ing more  of  moral  degradation  than  any 
I  ever  heard  ftt)m  any  other  four-legged  ani- 
mal ;  a  tone  of  exaggerated  pomplaint  and 
of  deep  hate,  which  the  shape  of  his  open 
mouth  well  assorts  with.  The  dromedary  is 
said  to  be  to  the  camel  what  the  thorough- 
bred horse  is  to  the  back.  But  he  who  has 
ridden  a  dromedary  will  never  again  pro- 
fane the  qualities  of  the  thorough-bred  hone 
by  using  his  name  in  any  such  company. 
The  dromedary,  it  is  true,  is  lighter  than  the 
camel,  and  capable  of  going  much  faster; 
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bui  in  temper  «nd  spirit  be  differs   from  the  Koraii  shows  the  meauiug  of  the  words : 

him   in   nothing   but   in  beiog  even  mure  — '  They  who  change  our  signs  with   false- 

obstinate.'  hood  shall  not  enter  into  Paradise,  until  a 

The  camel's  rigging  and  appliances  for  camel  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle '(vii.). 

the   comfort  and   safety  of  the  rider,  ap-  The  Talmndists  use,  in  the  same  sense,  *  an 

pear  forbidding  and  even  appalling ;  a  huge  elephant  entering  the  eye  of  a  needle ; '  thus: 

pack-saddle  made  chiefly  of  wood  and  straw  — '  Perhaps  you  are  of  the  city  Pombeditha, 

padding,  without  stirrups,  and  often  with-  where  they  send  an  elephant  through  the  eye 

out  a  girth,  being  fastened,  in  that  case,  by  of  a  needle.'     Similar  to  this,  is  another  Rab- 

a  rope  passed  round  the  breast.     A  rope  binical  saying  —  *  The  eye  of  a  needle  is 

halter  is  used  instead  of  a  bridle,  and  the  Be-  not  too  narrow  for  two  friends,  nor  does 

douins  often  dispense  even  widi  tliis,  guiding  the  amplitude  of  the  world  sufiSce  for  two 

the  animal  with  words,  and  with  blows  upon  enemies.' 

the  sides  of  the  neck.     These  equipments  Another  proverb  our  Lord  took  from  the 

appear  a  little  dubious  at  first ;  but  a  travel-  camel  — '  Ye  blind  guides,  who  strain  out 

lersoon  learns  to  provide  sufficiently  for  com-  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel,'  —  intend- 

fort,  or  even  for  luxury.     Some  doubles  in  ing  to  charge  the  Pharisees  with  being  scru- 

a  rope  make  very  good  stirrups,  where  there  pulous  in  trifling,  but  neglectful  in  important 

•re  80  few  reasons  for  consulting  show  as  matters.     After  the  details  that  have  been 

well  as  convenienee ;  and  the  awkward  frame-  given  respecting  the  camel,  the  reader  will 

work  of  wood  and  the  straw  padding,  which  at  appreciate  the  force  of  this  metaphor,  which 

the  outset  offer  so  little  of  die  appearance  or  so  vividly  describes  the   readiness   of  tlie 

accommodation  of  a  saddle,  are  soon  con-  Pharisees  for  great  and  unseemly  wicked- 

Terted  into  an  eligible  and  even  luxurious  ness. 

■eat,   by  superincumbent  mattresses,   bed-  The  Arabians  were  fond  of  making  tlie 

ding,  cloaks,  &c.     A  female  may  ride  iu  per-  camel  supply  them  with  proverbs.      Thus 

IJBct  ease,  seated  on  a  broad  divan  of  quilts,  they  said,  — '  Men  are  like  camels,  not  one 

Turkey  carpets,  and  soft  cushions.  in  a  himdred  is  a  dromedary ; '  — *  The  camel 

Camels,  in  many  respects,  are  not  unlike  ruminates  from  its  birth,'  —  denoting  tlie 
sheep.  They  are  a  silly,  timid  animal ;  strength  and  constancy  of  natural  aptitudes, 
gregarious,  and  when  alarmed,  like  sheep,  CAMP  (from  the  German  KampJ\  com- 
they  run  and  huddle  all  together.  They  are  bat)  represents  two  kindred  Hebrew  words : 
commonly  represented  as  patient;  but,  if  so,  it  —  I.  jkfahffhanehf  which,  coming  from  a  root 
is  the  patience  of  stupidity.  They  are  rather  tliat  signifies  to  bend,  incline^  utile,  and  rest, 
exceedingly  impatient,  and  utter  loud  cries  of  has  the  further  meaning  of  setting  up  a  tent, 
indignation  when  receiving  their  loads,  and  or  constructing  a  dwelling ;  and  is  hence,  as 
not  seldom  on  being  made  to  kneel  down,  a  noun,  applied  to  a  tent,  or  a  collection  of 
They  are  also  obstinate,  and  frequently  vicl-  tents ;  that  is,  a  host  or  a  camp.  It  is  vari- 
ous; and  the  attempt  to  urge  them  forward  oualy  translated  in  the  Scripture :  — for  in- 
is  very  much  like  trying  to  drive  sheep  the  stance,  iu  Gen.  xxxii.  2,  '  host ; '  7, '  bands ;' 
way  they  do  not  choose  to  go.  The  cry  of  8,*  company.'  £xod.xiv.  10,  *camp.'  1  Sam. 
the  camel  resembles,  in  a  degree,  the  hollow  xxix.  1,  *  armies.'  2  Kings  vii.  10,  '  tents.' 
bleating  of  the  sheep :  sometimes  it  is  like  Whence  we  see  that  the  term  camp  de- 
the  lowing  of  neat  cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  notes  either  the  collected  tents  of  an  army, 
of  swine.  But  the  Arabs  heed  not  their  or  the  army  itself.  By  an  easy  transition,  it 
cries ;  nor  does  the  poor  animal  find  much  came  to  indicate  tlie  place  where  an  army 
mercy  at  their  hands.  Mo  little  of  what  they  lay.  Hence  it  gave  name  to  localities,  as  iu 
have  of  bad,  may  be  attributed  to  ill  treat-  Judg.  xiii.  25 ;  xviii.  12,  *  The  camp  of  Dan,' 
ment  Heavy  loads  and  meagre  fare  are  or  Mahghaneh  Dan ;  a  passage  which  shows 
habitually  their  portion.  God,  however,  who  that  each  tribe  had  a  camp  of  its  own  ;  that 
tempers  the  storm  to  the  shorn  lamb,  has  is,  mustered  its  troops  apart  from  the  other 
hardened  the  camel  to  bear  his  hard  destiny,  tribes. 

He  is  by  nature  a  heavy,  sullen  animal,  hav-  II.  The  other  word  ^ndered  *  camp,'  Tah- 
ing  little  feeling,  and  little  susceptibility  for  ghanoth,  is  only  a  variation  of  tlie  former, 
pain.  Thistles,  briers,  and  thorns,  he  crops  and  has  a  more  immediate  reference  either 
and  chews  with  more  avidity  than  the  softest  to  the  place  of  the  camp,  or  to  the  act  of  en- 
green  fodder;  nor  does  he  seem  to  care  for  camping  (2  Kings  vi.  8V 
blows  or  pricks,  unless  they  are  very  violent  The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 

The  camel,  as  being  a  common  and  no-  is  described  in  Numb.  ii.    It  was  a  coUcc- 

tieeable  animal,  became,  with  the  Hebrews,  tion  of  tents,  having  the  tabernacle  (or  tent) 

the  source  of  proverbs.    In  Matt  xix.  24,  of  the  congregation   (£xod.  xxvi.)  in  the 

QUI  Savionr  says :  —  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  midst     This  tent  of  the  congregation  was 

to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  the  sanctuary  of  the  wandering  Israelites, 

ft  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  and  the  original  of  their  temple  when   at 

Ood ; '  —  intending  thereby  to  represent  the  length  settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise.    In 

great  difflouky  of  the  case.    A  passage  in  regard  to  its  primitive  appllcati(  n,  the  tent 
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of  tbi  ooDgnption  irms  limplj  ■  dwelling  ; 
ADd,  U  applied  to  ttacred  purposes^  the  dwell- 
ing  at  JehoTHh  (ExikI.  iit.  8).  In  npn- 
WDling  1  human  abode,  il  carried  ihe  mind 
back  10  tbat  Snt  depuiure  from  a  tute  of . 
nncinlisalioQ,  wlien  meu  began  to  quit  na- 
tunl  and  artificial  caiemi,  and  procure  for 
Ibemielm  ahelter  in  lenLs.  Ii  thns  had 
about  it  a  practical  and  hoiziflj  character, 
which,  blrndiag  with  astiKlatiuDi  cannected 
with  auliquitf,  wotUd  aid  tlie  force  of  reli- 
■  -  I  appeal  I      '     ' 


The 


of  the 


raba  ■ 


eithei 


r  loDgitadinal,  in  the  shape  c 
paraltelogram.  Those  which  have  the  latter 
liimi  are  dirided  bjeurlaiiis  into  three  apart- 
menis.  The  outer  receivee  cattle  uid  aer- 
vanta,  —  the  middle  reeeives  the  maJei  of 
the   tamil;,  — the  third,  or  fartheat,  is  the 

Not  unlike  this,  the  tabernacle,  which  was  a 
parallelograiD  in  shape,  consisted  of  the  hoi; 
place,  leparated  brom  the  most  holy  place  bf 
■  vail  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  inwrought 
with  figares  of  cherubim.  The  holy  place 
eaniained  the  table  and  candlestick.  The 
holj  of  holies  held  the  ark  of  the  teatimon;, 
tlie  tnercf-seat,  and.  before  the  mercj-eeat, 
the  altar  of  incense.  The  entire  tabemaele, 
whirh  had  a  frame -work  of  acacia  wood,  was 
euceted  with  three  curtuna  made  of  'linen,' 
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embroidered  with  cherabim,  of  '  p^ati*  hair,' 
and  '  rams'  akina.'  A  handsome  coruin  wai 
suspended  before  the  entranee,  in  front  of 
which  stood  the  altar  af  burni-ofbrings.  Be- 
tween the  tabernacle  and  the  aliar,  waa  tht 
laier,  containing  traler,wilh  which  Aaron  and 
liii  Bona  were  washed,  before  they  minislenid 
in  the  priests' office.  This  altar  atidthialaTSr 
atood  in  the  conrtof  the  inbernarle;  an  ample 
apace  enclosing  the  lab?macle,  made  off  by 
*  frame  of  woodwork  coiered  with  cnriaina, 
and  haring  a  gate  or  entrance  with  a  hang- 
ing suspended  before  it.  Wlien  the  entiiv 
work  waa  fitiiahed,  the  divine  approba1i<m 
was  signified  in  a  special  manner  :  — '  Then 
a  cloud  coicred  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle. 
And  Moaea  waa  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the  clood 
abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  Jehorafa 
filled  the  tabernacle.  And  when  the  clond 
was  taken  np  from  over  the  tabernacle,  the 
children  of  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their 
joumeya ;  but  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken 
np,  then  thej  journeyed  not  till  the  day  thai 
It  was  taken  op.  For  tlie  cloud  of  Jehovah 
was  upon  the  taberaarle  bj  day,  and  fin 
was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of  all  Iba 
boase  of  Israel,  throughout  all  their  ioamrjs' 
(Eiod.  «ri.— il.). 


The  labenitele,  Ihni  eonitmcted,  displays 
•D  amoont  of  ikill  and  of  wealth  which  are 
■Biking,  but,  consideriDg  how  recently  the 
Invelites  hsid  Ml  Egypt  when  it  was  formed, 
by  no  meuil  jneradible  nr  unlikely.  Tlie 
■trnctiuv,  indeed,  waa  small ;  but  tlie  metals 


oeeeeiBiyfoi  its  enction  have  been  ealcnlalod 
to  be  equal  to  X2133a0,  which  nun  would  be 
muob  augmented  by  the  expenditure  necea- 
aary  for  die  jewelled  dress  of  the  high  priest, 
the  dresses  of  the  other  prieals,  and  varion* 
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Tliia  Ubernacle  occupied  Ihe  centre  of  the 
TUt  Hebrew  runp,  the  centre  being  ilwiy a 
lbs  pliLce  of  die  chief  in  every  orienul  cuap. 
A  most  bcHuliful  ay»tem  of  orderly  encemp- 
BMDt  uid  of  movemcDt  wu  organittd  on  all 
lla  aides:  preaenling  to  a  spectator  leuon 


iclau 


hBalaa 


I  (Numb.  an.  2,  »f  .)■  "ben,  from 
die  lop  of  Mount  PeDr.beeBfflarael  abiding 
1q  his  lent*,  according  to  his  tribes  :  — 


This  Ubular  view  will  serve  In  giie  ihe 
iider  ■  clear  iJei  of  the  camp  in  the  wilder 
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It  will  thna  be  seen,  that  the  centie  ot  this 
■ggregalion  of  hmnan  beings  was  Ihe  tatwr- 
nacle,  vrith  its  holy  of  holies,  the  place 
where  Jehovah  made  known  hia  will,  ihel- 
tared  and  protected  on  all  aidea  by  ibe  em- 
battled tribes  of  I  aria  I.  Endoaing  the 
tabernacle  was  ila  court  The  court  was 
lined  with  prieala  and  aerrantB.  These, 
nniled,  formed  wbal  may  l>e  tenned,  in  a 
large  eenae,  the  aancluaiy;  on  all  sides  of 
which  Blood  brave  armi«9,  prepared  to  die 
in  llie  defence  of  their  holy  charge,  and 
inspired,  animated,  and  guided  t>y  having  in 
the  ceulre  of  their  host  Ihe  dwelling-placs 
of  Jehovah.  The  area,  between  the  court  of 
lliaubernncle  and  diacimpi  of  the  tribes,  was 


oonsiderable,  in  order,  according  to  Easlem 
ciutOQ),  to  indicate  deep  reverence  for  ilie 
high  presence  that  dwelt  in  the  holy  of  holies. 
This  area  was  occupied  on  the  east  Bide  by 
the  lentB  of  Moses,  Aaroo,  and  Aaron's  si>ii9. 
On  the  other  side,  enclosing  the  tabeniacle 
like  a  body-guard,  stood  tlie  Leviies  in  Ihree 
companies ;  on  the  west  the  QerehonileH,  on 
the  south  the  Kohalhites,  and  the  Merariies 
on  Ihe  north.     Beyond  this  area  Were  Ilia 

three  on  each  side  nnder  their  Beveral  ban- 
nen.  Tbree  together  (onued  one  great 
camp,  named  kfler  the  leading  tribe.  Thus 
on  llic  eael  was  tbe  camp  of  Judah,  con^■isl- 
ing  of  the  tribes  of  Judib,  Isiachar,  and 
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Zebulun.  The  western  side  was  occapied 
by  the  camp  of  Ephraim,  made  ap  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim,  BeDJamin,  and  Manas- 
seh.  On  the  southern  wing  lay  the  camp  of 
Reuben,  which  was  composed  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad.  The  northern 
wing  was  held  by  the  camp  of  Dan,  which 
contacted  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Asher,  and 
Napthali.  The  entire  camp  formed  a  town 
of  tents,  with  lanes,  streets,  and  squares,  of 
▼ery  great  extent,  resembling  the  ground- 
plan  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  comprising  no 
fewer  than  the  vast  multitude  of  003,550 
men.  Jewish  authorities  state  the  circum- 
ference of  the  entire  camp  at  twelve  miles, 
an  estimate  which  is  scarcely  exaggerated ; 
for  the  intervals  were  great  and  numerous, 
and  the  whole  number  of  souls  which  it 
enclosed  must  have  exceeded  two  millions. 
The  movement  of  so  vast  a  body,  much 
trouble  as  it  must  have  involved,  was  faci- 
litated by  the  precise  regulations  to  which 
it  was  subjected.  As  soon  as  the  pillar  of 
cloud  began  to  rise,  all  was  in  active  but 
regulated  movement.  The  people  struck 
their  tents ;  the  priests  enveloped  the  sacred 
utensils,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Levites. 
The  tabernacle  was  taken  down,  and  every 
part  carefully  prepared  for  removal.  The 
draperies  were  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Gershonites  ;  the  boards  and  pillars,  of 
the  Merarites.  The  more  sacred  objects, 
such  as  the  ark  and  altars,  were  borne  by 
poles  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Kohathites. 
The  boards,  poles,  and  coverings,  were  car- 
ried in  conveyances  drawn  each  by  two  oxen. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  signal  for  marching 
was  given  by  silver  trumpets  from  the  mouths 
of  tlie  Levites ;  and  the  bearers  of  the  ark 
moved  forward,  followed  by  the  camp  of 
Judah.  Then  the  waggons  moved,  with  the 
cloths  and  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  While 
these  were  going  on,  another  signal  was 
given ;  on  hearing  which,  Reuben's  camp 
advanced  under  the  leading  of  its  standard. 
Then  came  the  Kohathites,  bearing  the  sa- 
cred utensils.  These  were  followed  by  Eph- 
raim's  camp.     Dan  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  remarks  of  Josephus  are  worth  cit- 
ing:— ^'When  they  set  up  the  tabernacle, 
they  received  it  into  the  midst  of  their  camp, 
three  of  the  tribes  pitching  their  tents  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and  roads  were  cut  through 
the  midst  of  these  tents.  It  was  like  a  well- 
appointed  market,  and  every  thing  was  there 
ready  for  sale  in  due  order ;  and  all  sorts  of 
artificers  were  in  the  shops ;  and  it  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  a  city  that  some- 
times was  moveable,  and  sometimes  fixed. 
The  priests  had  the  first  places  about  the 
tabernacle ;  then  the  Levites,  who,  as  their 
whole  multitude  was  reckoned  from  thirty 
days  old,  were  23,880  males.  And,  during 
the  time  that  the  cloud  stood  over  the  taber- 
nacle, they  thought  proper  to  remain  in  the 
same  place,  as  supposing  that  God  there 


inhabited  among  them ;  but  when  that 
removed,  they  also  journeyed'  (Antiq.  iii. 
12,  5). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  well- 
regulated  arrangement  had  a  lasting  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  as  it 
existed  during  war  in  later  days.  The  ab- 
sence of  detailed  information  on  the  subject 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  it  refers 
to  practices  and  involves  thoughts  that  are 
growingly  distasteful  to  the  mind  of  Chris- 
tians (1  Sam.  xvii.  20;  xxvi.  5.  Judg.  vii. 
19.   1  Sam.  XXX.  24). 

Sanitary  and  other  considerations  required 
certain  things  to  be  done  '  without  the  camp.' 
'  The  flesh  of  the  bullock,  and  his  skin  and 
his  dung,  sholt  thou  bum  with  fire  without 
the  camp:  it  is  a  sin-offering'  (Exod.  xxiz. 
14).  The  leper,  all  the  days  wherein  the 
plague  shall  be  in  him,  was  unclean:  *he 
shall  dwell  alone;  without  the  camp  shall 
his  habitation  be'  (Lev.  xiii.  46).  Hence, 
*  without  the  camp'  came  to  be  accounted  a 
degraded  place  ;  for  which  reason  our  Lord 
is  represented  as  suffering  like  a  leper  and  a 
sin-ofi*ering,  without  the  camp  or  city ;  sad 
his  followers  are  exhorted  to  go  forth  onto 
him,  '  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  re- 
proach' (Heb.  xiii.  11 — 13). 

CAMPHIRE  is  the  English  translation 
of  a  word,  kaphevy  in  the  mai^n  rendered 
cyprets,  apparently  related  to  gopher  (Gen.  vi. 
14).  By  the  Greeks  the  kopher  was  called 
knpros,  *  cypress.'  Gopher,  kopher,  kupros, 
and  cypress,  may  possibly  be  variations 
of  the  same  word,  though  the  objects  they 
represent  are  different.  Kophery  'camphire', 
in  the  margin  *  cypress',  found  twice  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  i.  14;  iv.  13)  denotes  the  plant 
called  by  the  Arabs  henna,  Egyptian  privet, 
Lawsimia  inermis.  This  shrub  grows  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  reaching  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  and  producing  from  May  to 
August  clusters  of  very  fragrant  flowers  of  a 
lilac  colour.  Throughout  Egypt,  India,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  and  Greece,  it  is  held  in  uni- 
versal estimation  for  its  beauty  and  the  sweet 
perfume  it  exhales.  Mohammed  pronounced 
it  the  chief  of  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of 
this  world  and  of  the  next.  The  henna 
grows  on  hills  of  the  Greek  isles,  pouring  its 
sweetness  on  the  vales  beneath.  Its  blos- 
soms form  the  favourite  bouquet  of  the  Gre- 
cian females.  From  its  leaves,  which  are 
oval  and  of  a  very  bright  green,  a  dye  is  pre- 
pared which  imparts  to  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  a  hue  which  is  yellowish 
red,  or  a  deep  orange.  To  this  practice 
Moore  alludes : — 

'  Thus  some  bring  leaves  of  henna  to  imbue 
The  fingers'  ends  of  a  bright  roseate  hue, 
So  bright  that  in  the  mirror's  depth  they  seem 
Like  tips  of  coral  branches  in  the  stream.' 

The  dried  leaves  are  preserved  aa  a  %«ci^V^ 
and  an  extx«fti^Te^«x«^Uom^%T^\^«av^<v^^^ 
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on  TJaiti  ind  hidwe  occuionB,  u  mil  h  in  Egrptiaa  wonirii  still  weti  •  bunch  of 
taligiaua  ceiemoniSB.  The  pruitice  or  using  hninji  flowers  in  tlieir  boBomi.  TLe  force 
the  dye  is  lety  incieat,  as  the  miimmiei  of  the  allnsion  can  bardlj  be  ipprccisled  iu 
often  hne  theii  aula  covered  witfa  the  red  Engluid,  aince  TCgclalion  in  Uie  Eisi,  the 
pMte  of  henna.  beantj  and  the  tngnnte  of  flovera,  tar  aur- 

pua  an;  thing  Ibsl  ws  know  in  theae  damp 
climes  and  under  theae  cloiidj  akies. 


Thi«  plant  Shnw  speuks  of  aa  forming  the 
chief  branch  of  trade  at  Gabs,  in  Africa. 
He  ei]>s,  '  it  is  cultivated  in  all  their  gar- 
dena,  putting  out  ila  little  flowers  in  clusters 
which  jicld  a  most  grateful  smell,  like  cam- 
phor'  (111).  Hariti  likens  the  flower  to  a 
bunch  of  KTapea.  remarking.  '  The  liuda  are 
leas  than  the  top  of  a  needle.  Thef  open  all 
at  a  time,  and  farm  aver;  lovclj  tuft,  resem- 
bling an  upturned  cluster  ut  grapes.  The 
orientMs  set  great  valne  on  the  Bowcra,  a 
nosegaj  of  whicb  is  accounted  a  very  accept- 
able present.' 

From  Rsuwolf  ws  lesm  that,  un  sccotint 
of  the  grateful  odour  the  j  afford,  these  uhnibs 
are  during  winter  kept  within  doora  iu  pots. 
The  aged  Mohunmedan  perfumes  liis  beard 
bj  holding  bis  face  over  the  vspour  ariaing 
fh>in  a  preparation  of  the  odoriferous  henna. 
In  EgTpt  the  flowers  are  carried  sboui  the 
streets  for  sale,  ths  aeller  as  he  proceeds 
calling  aloud.  'O  odours  of  Paradise !  O 
flowers  of  the  henna !' 

The  application  made  of  these  facts  in 
Canlielea  (i.  U)  is  striking : 


Fioa  titiMnlta 
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CANA  (H.),  a  town  in  Galilee,  where  the 
Saviour  performed  his  Hrat  miracle  by  turn- 
ing water  into  wine,  as  if  he  intended  sjm- 
bolicsllytn  represent  the  tranbilioti  from  tlie 
brgguly  element  of  John's  work  to  the  uobte 
and  inspiring  miaaion  on  which  be  itBa  then 
sntering  (John  ii.  1).  This  Cans,  different 
from  Kanah  in  Josh.  xii.  3S,  does  not  ocrur 
in  the  Old  Tcstainenl,  but  is  menlioued  by 
JoBcphuB  as  a  village  in  Galilee.  It  has 
oommonly  been  identified  with  Kefr  Keuna, 
a  small  village,  an  hour  and  a  half  nortli- 
■aat  from  Msiaicth,  on  one  of  the  roads  t<i 
Tiberias.  Robinaon  rejects  this  notion, 
partly  on  philological  gronnih,  and  fixes, 
inalead,  on  the  ruin  Kana  el-Jelil  (Caua  of 
QalUee),  the  name  of  which,  ho  says,  is 
identical  with  Cana,  and  stands  the  same  in 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
It  liea  about  three  hours'  diatance,  almost 
due  north,  from  Nazareth,  beyond  the  plain 
el-Buttaof,  and  at  tlie  fool  of  the  northern 
hills,  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  not  far 
on  the  east  of  Xefr  Menda.  Cans  was  the 
native  place  of  Natlianael  (John  xii.  2). 

CANAAN  (II-  Idu  load)  is  the  name  that 
wax  given  to  the  country  which  is  more  com- 
monly termed  Palestine,  from  the  Greek 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  term  for  Pbi- 
listia,  or  llie  land  ot  the  Philiatinss.  which 
was  only  a  small  part  ot  Canaan,  lying  an 
the  aouth-»esL  The  older  name  was  Ca- 
naan  (Gsn.  xii.  10),  which,  ai   iniimaied 
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above,  denotes  a  low  country;  the  name 
being  assigned  by  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
high  lands  lying  eastward  of  Canaan,  which 
to  them  was  a  low-lying  country  {Pays  Bat, 
Niederland).  The  name  is  only  relatively 
descriptive  of  the  entire  country,  which, 
regarded  in  itself,  is  in  many  parts  hilly. 
Its  origin  may,  however,  be  accounted  for 
thus :  it  was  originally  given  with  proprietf 
to  die  low  lands  which  stretch  along  the 
Phcsnician  coast  on  the  north-west,  the  in> 
habitants  of  which,  spreading  over  the  conn- 
try  at  large,  carried  with  diem,  and  gave  to 
the  country  generally,  the  name  Canaan. 
But  when  the  Canaanites  were  at  a  later 
period  thrust  by  the  Israelites  into  the  nar- 
row limils  of  the  Phosnieian  coast,  then 
Phomkia,  properly  so  caDed,  again,  for  the 
moat  part  at  least,  received  Uie  name  of 
Canaan  (Hoa.  xiL  7.  Zeph.  i.  11.  Obad.  20, 
in  the  oriMiiial.  Isa.  xxiii.  11).  Hence  the 
womai  who  in  Matthew  (xv.  22)  is  termed 
'  a  ipoman  of  Canaan '  is  called  by  Mark 
(viL  20)  'a  S3rro- Phcsnician.'  In  Gen. 
zl.  1ft,  the  country  is  termed  '  the  land  of 
the  Hebrews,'  the  term  being  employed  in  a 
somewhat  loose  and  general  manner.  When 
Israel  had  obtained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  naturally  designated  the  land  of 
Israel  (Judg.  xix.  29.  1  Sam.  xiii.  19).  At 
a  later  period,  as  the  southern  kingdom  was 
most  distinguished,  the  country  was  termed 
the  land  of  Judah,  —  a  name  which  is  em- 
ployed both  by  Josephus  and  Tacitus.  Ro- 
man writers  often  speak  of  all  Palestine  under 
the  name  of  Idumea,  since  the  Idumean 
Herod  the  Great  was  king  of  Judea,  as  well 
as  of  Idumaea.  It  is  sometimes  termed 
'  the  land'  simply  (Jer.  xii.  4),  as  being  the 
country  around  which  all  the  religious  and 
personal  feelings  of  the  Hebrews  clustered. 
And  as  Jehovah  is  represented  as  promising 
it  as  a  heritage  to  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham (Exod.  vi.  8),  so  is  it  termed  the  '  land 
of  promise'  (Heb.  xi.  9).  The  epithets 
employed  in  Jer.  iii.  19,  '  a  pleasant  land, 
a  goodly  heritage,'  have  reference  to  the 
excellent  and  lovely  qualities  for  which 
large  portions  of  the  country  were  celebrated. 
The  close  relations  in  which  the  Israelites 
stood  with  Jehovah,  caused  Palestine  to  be 
denominated  *  the  Lord's  land '  (Hos.  ix.  3. 
Lev.  xxi.  23)  and  *  mine  (God's)  house'  (Hos. 
ix.  1ft).  As  the  country  was  (tie  heritage  of 
a  nation  whose  great  duty  was  to  become 
'holiness  unto  Jehovah,*  Canaan  acquired 
the  name  of '  the  holy  land '  (Zech.  ii.  12). 

Canaan  may,  in  general  terms,  be  de- 
scribed as  tliat  part  of  Western  Asia  which 
lies  between  3P  and  33*  3(/  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  34*  1(/  and  35*  4(/  east  longitude. 
In  length  it  may  have  been  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  miles :  its  average  breadth  could 
not  have  exceeded  fifty  miles,  exclusive  of 
the  land  held  by  Israelites  on  the  east  side 
of  Jordan.     It  was  iherefore  a  small  coun- 


try. The  epithet '  large,'  which  wma  appISedl 
to  the  land  (Exod.  iii.  8.  Neh.  iz.  39), 
must,  in  consequence,  be  underslood  rel»- 
tively  to  the  original  destitntton  of  th« 
Egyptian  captives,  who  as  such  were  with- 
out landed  possessions. 

The  position  of  Canaan  on  the  surface  of 
the  f^obe  deserves  special  attention.  It  lay 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  world.  On 
its  sooth- western  border  it  had  Egypt,  the 
cradle  of  civilisation.  The  fertile  lands  of 
Mesopotamia,  with  the  culture  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  were  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  its  eastern  boundary.  On  the  line  of 
coast  which  forms  its  western  limit,  it  came 
iuto  actual  contact  with  Phcsnician  com- 
merce and  refinements ;  while  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  gave  its  people  a  passage  to  the 
renowned  and  opulent  Tarshish  in  Spain,  to 
the  mainland  and  the  isles  of  the  Greeks, 
aud  to  the  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
Arabia  stretched  out  from  its  southern  bor- 
der ;  and,  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea,  even 
tlie  coast  of  India  was  accessible.  A  simple 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  reader,  that 
no  spot  would  have  been  better  chosen  than 
this  line  of  coast,  either  for  receiving  or 
communicating  the  light  of  knowledge,  and 
the  lofty  impulses  of  religion.  MonoUieism, 
planted  in  Palestine,  could  not  fail  to  extend 
its  light  to  surrounding  coimtries.  And 
whence,  so  well  as  from  Jerusalem,  could 
Christian  missionaries  have  gone  forth  to 
convert  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe?  The 
singular  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
fixing  on  Canaan  as  the  spot  where  should 
be  planted  the  germs  of  a  great  and  even- 
tually unlveraal  religious  renovation,  may 
be  illustrated  by  our  attempting  to  find 
another  part  of  the  Old  World  possessing 
greater  aidvantages.  Where  shall  we  direet 
our  choice  ?  England,  by  her  navy,  is  now 
the  great  sensorium  of  modem  civilisation.; 
but  this  land  was,  in  ancient  times,  sun- 
dered from  all  civilised  portions  of  the  earth, 
aud  lay  barely  accessible  in  a  distant  and 
almost  nnnavigable  ocean.  Babylon  flou- 
rished fur  ages,  sending  forth  rays  of  light 
into  all  quarten  of  the  world ;  but  Babylon, 
as  an  inland  city,  had  only  an  indirect  con- 
nection with  western  countries,  and  could 
reach  the  remoter  east  only  with  extreme 
difficulty.  Even  Egypt,  as  a  central  spot, 
suffera  in  comparison  with  Syria ;  while  its 
extreme  fertility,  favour  as  it  might  an  eariy 
culture,  prevented  that  high,  pure,  and  con- 
stant religious  and  sociid  development  in 
which  the  excellence  and  happiness  of  man 
consist 

The  fortunate  position  of  Canaan  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ancients,  who,  viewing  that  posi- 
tion under  now  obsolete  geographical  con- 
ceptions, spoke  of  it  as  being  the  oentre 
of  the  earth.  Yet,  though  in  error  in  their 
exact  statement,  diey  conveyed  important 
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facts  in  language  which  is  easily  road  into 
modem  and  less  incorrect  phraseology.     In 
the   prophet  Ezekiel   (v.  5)   we  find  tliese 
words :  —  '  Thus  saith  Jehovah  God :  This 
is  Jerusalem :  I  have  set  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  and  countries  round  about  her.' 
Theodoret  thus  expounds  these  words :  — 
'  He  gave  them  the  middle  of  the  earth  for  a 
dwelling-place :  towards  the  east  and  north 
lay  Asia;  towards  the  west,  Europe,  united 
with  them  by  the  sea;  towards  the  south  was 
Africa.    This  position  was  assigned  in  order 
that  the  Heathen  might  learn  piety  and  jus- 
tice from  the  Jews.'     Jerome  remarks  on 
tlie  same  passage :  — '  The   prophet   bears 
witness  that  Jerusalem  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  is  tlie  navel  of  the  eartli.     In  tlie 
midst  of  the  Gentiles  is  the  city  placed,  that 
God,  who  was  known  in  Judea,  and  whose 
name  was  great  in  Israel,  might  be  known 
to  all  nations  around.'     With  this  agree  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ixxiv.  12),—  *  God 
my  King  of  old,  working  salvation  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth.'     This  middle  point,  it 
has  been  remarked,  is  the  spot  on  which 
Christ  was   crucified,    and   therefore  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist  were  inscribed  in  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.     In  the  same 
view,  an  old  Christian  poet  says,  — 

*  Golgotha  locos  mt. 
Hie  medium  terra  est,  bio  est  vlctoriao  signiun.* 

*  Golgotha  is  a  place  which  is  the  centre  of 
die  eartli,  and  the  sign  of  victory.'  Indeed, 
Jerusalem  and  all  Canaan  belong  to  a  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
filack  Sea  on  the  north,  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
tlie  east,  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the 
Sea  of  Arabia  on  the  south.  This  peninsula 
comprises  the  high  lands  of  Armenia,  and 
extends  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia. 
As  such  it  is  the  theatre  of  the  greatest 
events  of  which  histoi7  gives  a  record.  On 
the  high  lands  of  this  peninsula,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
lies,  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race.  Not  far  distant 
is  Ararat,  the  spot  on  which  Noah  settled 
after  the  flood,  about  a  middle  point  between 
the  most  nortliem  end  of  Asia  (Behring's 
Straits)  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
extreme  point  of  Africa,  on  the  longest  land- 
line  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  When, 
from  these  central  spots,  the  earth  had  been 
twice  peopled,  Jehovah  selected  for  the 
dwelling  of  his  chosen  people  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula,  Canaan,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  idl  the  Heathen,  and 
eventually  to  make  them  a  channel  of  his 
grace  to  Uie  entire  globe.  On  the  east  and 
on  the  south,  this  narrow  strip  of  country 
was  severed  from  idolaters  by  deserts.  On 
the  north  the  land  was  shut  in  by  Lebanon : 
on  the  west  it  was  protected  by  the  sea.  In 
so  well-environed  a  country,  the  seed  of  a 
new  social  existence  could  germinate  suc- 
oessfully,  as  in  a  happily  located  garden. 


Yet  the  instruments  of  God's  judgments 
found  their  way  through  deserts  and  over 
mountains,  to  punish  a  nation  which  chose 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  No  land  has 
been  so  wasted  by  war  as  that  which  was 
thus  sheltered  by  sea,  mountain,  and  desert. 
To  pass  over  Jerusalem  in  silence,  few  spots 
on  the  earth  have  had  to  endure  so  much 
bloodshed  as  Nazareth,  and  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles  around.  Joshua's  victory  at  Merom, 
Barak's  on  the  Kishon,  Gideon's  in  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  Josiah's  at  Megiddo,  Vespasian's 
near  Tabor  and  Taricheee,  Saladiu's  victory 
at  Hittin,  Bonaparte's  at  Tabor,  Ibraliim 
Pasha's  conquest  of  Acre,  —  all  these  bloody 
scenes  took  place  in  the  environs  of  the  spot 
where  the  *  Prince  of  peace '  grew  up  to 
manhood. 

But,  as  the  messengers  of  God's  anger 
penetrated  into  this  closed  and  well-defend- 
ed land,  so  his  divine  blessing  made  way 
through  its  barriers  over  the  entire  earth. 
If,  for  instance,  the  sea  separated  the  Jews, 
who  were  not  a  seafaring  people,  from  the 
lands  tliat  lay  to  the  west,  yet,  from  the  time 
of  Alexander,  did  this  sea  bring  them  into 
close  connection  with  the  most  important 
nations  of  the  earth,  individuals  of  which, 
under  the  shelter  of  Roman  citizenship, 
dwelt  in  their  cities,  spread  over  and  settled 
down  in  their  land.  By  degrees,  the  aUena- 
tion  which  had  been  requisite  in  order  to 
guard  against  idolatry  was  worn  away,  and 
preparation  was  made  for  the  publication  of 
the  gospel,  to  which  great  work  most  im- 
portant facilities  were  given  by  the  very  sea 
which  had  aforetime  been  a  wall  to  the 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews.  If  these  things 
are  conjointly  taken  into  account,  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  reader  to  see  why  Abraham  was 
caUed  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  journey 
into  Canaan;  and  why  the  Israelites  were 
delivered  from  Egypt,  and  established  in  the 
land  of  promise ;  —  why  and  how  it  was, 
that  from  Zion  the  word  of  Jehovali  went 
out  through  all  the  earth ;  —  why  and  how, 
among  the  peasants  of  Bethlehem,  that 
shepherd  was  bom  whose  flock  should  feed 
over  the  entire  world.  And  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  so  wide  a  view  as  that  which  we 
have  now  taken,  that  we  behold  a  full  and 
complete  justification  of  the  divine  dealings 
concerning  Israel,  and  lose  from  sight  small 
difficulties  that  might  otherwise  occupy  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  field  of  vision, 
and  occasion  corresponding  pain. 

The  boundaries  of  Canaan  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  According  to  the  geographi- 
cal limits  laid  down  in  Gen.  x.  ID,  ancient 
Canaan  formed  a  triangle,  whose  apex  was 
Sidon,  and  whose  base  was  a  line  drawn 
tram  Gaza  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Gerar, 
continued  to  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  whence  ran  a  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar line  northwards  through  Sodom,  up  the 
Jordan,  over  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  tlio 
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waters  of  Merom,  till  it  came  to  Lasha 
(Laish  or  Dan),  where  it  turned  abniptly  iii 
a  westerly  direction  on  to  Sidon.  In  Numb. 
zxxIy.  2,  seq.  are  given  the  boundaries  of 
Canaan,  as  it  was  to  be  conquered  by  the  Is- 
raelites. For  the  western  border, '  the  great 
sea,'  the  Mediterranean,  is  given ;  as  a  nor- 
thern limit,  Lebanon;  Jordan  is  tlie  eastern; 
and  the  southern  boundary  runs  from  the 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  including  Kadesh 
Bamea,  to  '  the  river  of  Egypt,'  the  Rhino- 
kolura,  now  called  the  Wady-el-Arish. 

The  passages  found  in  Numb.  xxxiL 
33 — 42,  and  Josh.  xiii.  15 — 31,  lay  down  the 
extent  of  country  which  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben, Dan,  and  half  Manasseh  obtained  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  Joshua  (xv. — xzi.), 
narrates  how  the  land  of  Canaan  itself  was 
allotted  by  Joshua,  and  the  priest  Eleazar 
(comp.  Numb,  xxxiv.  16 — ^20.  Josh.  xiv.  1) ; 
and  defines  the  borders  of  the  land  which 
was  to  become  the  property  of  the  nine  and 
half  remaining  tribes.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  easy,  in  applying  the  facts  here 
given,  to  lay  down  with  exactness  the  precise 
boundaries  of  particular  tribes,  or  the  limits 
of  the  whole  country,  since  many  of  the  given 
data  are  totally  unknown  to  us.  At  the  same 
time,  the  particularity  of  the  narratives  is  a 
guarantee  of  their  historical  credibility. 

If  now  we  put  together  the  facts  on  which 
we  can  rely,  we  may  assign  the  boimdaries 
of  the  land  in  the  following  manner     We 
begin  with  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan. 
The  southern  limit  ran  from  the  south  end  of 
the  Salt  Sea,  westward  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  of  Egypt,  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.     On  the  west,  that  sea  itself  was  the 
limit  as  far  as  Sidon,  since  this  place  was 
given  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28).     The  nor- 
thern border  ran  from  a  point  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  little  to  the  north  of  Sidon, 
through  Hamath  to  Mount  Hor,  which  was 
probably  a  part  of  Lebanon  (Numb,  xxxiv. 
7 — 0),  and  Hazar-Enan,  which,  says  Jerome, 
was  the  (western)  limit  of  the  territory  of 
Damascus.     The  eastern  boundary  extended 
from  Enan  to  the  Sea  of  Chinneredi  (Genne- 
sareth  ) ,  along  the  Jordan  to  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiv.  10—12).  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  the  two  and  half 
tribes  obtained  the  land  which  Moses  took 
from  the  Amorite  kings,  Sihon  of  Heshbon, 
and  Og  of  fiashan.     The  northern  boundary 
of  the  eastern  tribes  was  Hermon ;  the  wes- 
tern ran  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  point  where  the  river  Amon  flows  into 
the  Dead  Sea.     The  eastern  district  was  not 
so  well  defined.     The  limit  began  with  Her- 
mon, and,  proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  di> 
rection,  came  to   Salchah   (Deut  iii.  10), 
which  Burckhardt  and  Buckingham  seem  to 
have  identified.     Thence  it  passed  in   an 
undulating  line  to  Babbath-Ammon,  and  so 
round  westwards  to  the  river  Amon,  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.    A 


lino  from  this  point  to  the  sonthem  point  of 
the  same  sea,  unites  the  eastern  with  the 
western  territories. 

The  2)assage8  found  in  Josh.  xiii.  1 — 6 
and  13,  mention  what  parts  the  Israelites 
did  not  take  possession  of,  or  what  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  they  did  not  destroy. 
Yet  more  accurate  information  on  the  subject 
is  given  in  Judg.  i. ;  iii.  1 — 3. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Jehovah  pro- 
mised to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  a  land 
of  larger  dimensions  than  that  into  posses- 
sion of  which  they  came  :  —  *  Unto  thy 
seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  Uie  great  river,  the  river  Euphra- 
tes.' But  if  by  the  river  of  Egypt  is  meant 
tlie  Nile,  then  in  the  Ishraaelites,  who  were 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  who  to  this 
day  are  masters  of  the  land  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Nile,  was  the  promise  strictly 
fulfilled.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  31,  we  read  a 
promise  made  to  the  Israelites:  —  *  I  will  set 
thy  bounds  from  the  Red  Sea,  even  unto  the 
sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from  the  desert 
tm  to  the  river '  (Euphrates);  which  promise 
took  effect  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Da- 
mascus was  conquered  by  David,  who  sub- 
jected Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  (5).  Solomon 
held  possession  of  Eiion-geber  and  Elath 
on  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings  ix.  26),  and  built 
Tadmor  (Palmyra)  in  the  wilderness  (2 
Chron.  viii.  d---6);  and  he  had  dominion 
over  all  on  this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphsab 
(on  the  Euphrates,  Thapsacus)  to  Gaza 
(1  Kings  iv.  24).  Thus,  in  agreement  with 
Uie  promise,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
under  Solomon  were  fit>m  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Euphrates  northwards  into  the  desert,  and 
on  the  west  of  Jordan,  from  Dan  (Laish)  in 
the  north,  to  Beersheba  in  the  south,  includ- 
ing the  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
from  near  Sidon  down  southward  to  the 
river  of  Egypt  If,  however,  there  were  cities 
such  as  Sidon  itself  (Judg.  i.),  out  of  which 
the  Israeh'tes  did  not  expel  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, or  which  they  retained  possession 
of  only  for  a  short  time,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  promises  were  conditional 
on  the  obedience  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
nations  that  remained  are  expressly  said  to 
have  been  left  in  order  '  to  prove  Israel,'  — 
*  to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto 
the  commandments  of  Jehovah '  (Judg.  iiL 
2,4;  comp.  Dent  xL  22,  teq.).  When  in 
process  of  time  it  was  at  last  shown  that 
the  Israelites  would  not  obey  God,  they  lost 
their  country.  After  the  death  of  Solomon, 
the  kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  people 
fell  away  from  Jehovah.  Then  the  two  and 
half  tribes,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  were  carried  away  to  As- 
syria by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29. 
1  Chron.  v.  26 ).  At  a  later  period  the  tribes 
on  the  west  of  Jordan,  excepting  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  were  led  captive  to  Assyria  by 
Sbalmaneser,and  at  last  Judah  and  Benjamin 
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alio  were  taken  by  Nebachadnczzar  to  Ba- 
bylon (2  Kings xvii.  0  ;  xxiv.  10^ seq.).  Thus 
was  ali  the  land  which  had  been  promised 
to  Israel,  and  which  they  had  conquered 
nnder  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  forfeited 
and  lost,  because  '  they  transgressed  against 
the  Ood  of  their  fathers '  (1  Chron.  v.  2d ; 
comp.  2  Kings  xviL  1 — ^20). 

Canaan,  considered  in  relation  to  its  neigh- 
bouring countries,  is  that  part  of  Syria  which 
comprises  PhcBnicia  on  the  north,  and  Phi- 
listia  un  the  south ;  having  Asia  Minor  on 
its  north-west,  Egypt  on  its  south-west,  and 
the  great  Syrian  desert  on  the  east  It  is 
pervaded  in  nearly  its  entire  length  by  a 
spur  from  the  Caucasian  mountains,  sent 
out  immediately  by  Mount  Taurus,  which, 
entering  Syria  under  the  name  of  Mount 
Amanus,  receives  somewhat  south  of  Antiooh 
the  designation  of  Mount  Casius,  and  in  its 
Palestinian  relations  is  known  as  Lebanon, 
which,  proceeding  northward,  forms  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  and  tapers  away  towards 
the  west  into  the  low  lands  nf  the  Egyptian 
Delta ;  but  on  the  east  runs  in  a  chain  of 
hills  as  far  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  so  makes  its  way  to  rise  into  the 
loftj  and  preciphous  heights  of  Horeb  and 
Sinai.  In  order,  therefore,  to  acquire  a  full 
as  well  as  accurate  idea  of  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  Canaan,  we  must  comprehend  in 
our  survey  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  pur- 
sue our  way  hence  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  land. 

The  extent  of  country  which  will  thus 
pass  under  a  rapid  review,  is  picturesquely 
described  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

'  Hoar  T«ebanon,  msjostle  to  the  winds. 
Chief  of  a  hundred  niUa,  his  sommit  rears 

Unshrouded, 

By  Jordan  soutii, 
Wbate'er  the  desert's  ydlow  arms  embrace; 
Rich  Gilead,  Idumaoa's  palmy  pbdn. 
And  Judah's  olive  hiUi ;  thence  onward  thoee 
Oliff.goarded  eyries,  desert  bound,  whose  height 
Moolr  d  the  proud  eagles  of  rapacious  Rome, 
The  faoMd  Petmaa eitadda;  till  last 
Rise  the  lone  peaks,  by  Heaven's  own  glory  crown'd, 
fUnai  on  Uoreb  piled.^ 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  there  rises  a  wild  mountain  mass  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  range  of  red-stone  heights.  The  former 
divides  itself  into  several  ranges  of  moun 
tains,  sharply  separated  by  deep  and  preci- 
pitous clefts,  forming  valleys  and  water- 
courses. These  ranges  run  north  and  south, 
with  an  inclination  towards  the  east  They 
throw  up  bare  and  dark  cliffs  to  heaven,  des- 
titute of  vegetation.  In  the  Talleys,  verdure 
is  found;  and  some  favoured  spots  are 
covered  with  vegetation.  Wherever  water 
settles,  agriculture  proves  successftd.  And 
this  lofty  region  has  more  moisture  than  the 
neighbouring  lowlands.  The  temperature  is 
moderate,  the  climate  healthy. 

The  shape  of  the  mountain  range  is,  like* 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  triangu* 


lar.  Commencing  with  the  seacoast,  a  lina 
of  hills  stretf'hes  along  north  and  south  on 
both  sides  of  the  peninsular  triangle,  which, 
being  intersected  with  water- courses,  run  up 
to  an  immense  back  or  ridge  called  Jebel  et 
Tnrfa,  that  comes  down  from  the  main  mass 
or  base  of  the  Sinaitic  triangle  to  the  point  of 
the  peninsula.  That  mass  itself  consists 
of  four  parallel  ranges,  of  which  Mount  Ca- 
therine, 8003  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  the  most  northern  as  well  as  the  loftiest ; 
and  Mount  Uoreb  is  nearest  but  one  towards 
the  east  Horeb  is  7085  feet  high.  On  the 
north,  Horeb  breaks  down  suddenly  into  a 
very  capacious  vale,  enclosed  by  hills.  The 
entire  mass  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
Sinaitic,  recedes  and  admits  this  vale,  which 
is  wedge-shaped,  into  itself;  and  the  vale,  on 
its  part,  is  backed  by  a  triangular  mass  of 
table-land,  that  runs  into  it  in  the  same 
wedge-shape  manner.  In  this  valley,  thus 
running  into  the  Sinaitic  group,  and  at  tlie 
base  of  Mount  Horeb,  where  the  valley  is  at 
its  widest,  there  was  ample  space  for  the 
children  of  Israel  to  assemble ;  whom  Moses 
had  brought  into  this  singular  bosom  of  the 
earth,  for  important  and  sacred  purposes. 
And  so  sudden  is  the  break  of  Horeb 
down  into  the  valley  beneath,  that  the  moun- 
tain itself  looks  as  if  it  could  be  touched. 
Nor  can  any  spot  be  well  conceived  more 
fitted,  by  its  death-like  stillness,  its  unbroken 
solitude,  its  seclusion,  its  imposing  and  aw- 
tal  grandeur,  to  work  on  the  imagination, 
and  aid  the  religious  impressions  which 
Moses  intended  to  produce. 

This  mountainous  mass  sinks  towards  the 
north  down  to  a  sandy  plain,  3000  feet  above 
the    sea,    denominated    Debbet  er-Ramleh, 
which  runs  across  the  peninsula  in  a  south 
south-east  direction.      Towards   the   north 
the  plane  is  backed  by  a  ridge  of  limestone 
rocks,  called  Jebel   et  Tih,   rising  to   the 
height  of  4300  feet     This  range  runs  along 
both  sides  of  the  peninsula,  forming  a  wall 
like  two  sides  of  a  triangle,   and   extend- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Red 
Sea.     Indeed,  the  eastern  ridge   continues 
until  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea.    At  Ailah,  at 
the  top  of  the  eastern  arm  of  tlie  Red  Sea, 
the  range  divides  into  two,  of  which  the  east- 
em  ridge  forms  the  mountains  of  Seir,  Gebal, 
and  Moab ;  the  western,  those  of  Idumaea, 
having  a  wide  vale  between  them,  designated 
Arabsh.     As  these  mountains  go  northward, 
they  sink  into  the  desert  et  Tih,  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  eight  and  thirty  years. 
This  desert  has  a  height  of  1400  feet,  and 
forms  a  part  of  tliat    frightful  wilderness 
which,  under  the  name  of  Sahara,  runs  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  across  Nor- 
thern Africa.     Egypt,  which  intersects  it,  is 
only  a  long  oasis ;  for  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
'  the  Lower  Nile  the  desert  begins,  and  con- 
tinues across  the  peninsula.     This   desert 
extends  eastwards  to  the  Euphrates,  north- 
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wirds  to  the  Ticinity  of  Damasons,  and  soath-  Still  longer  is  the  ascent,  if  he  begins  his 
wards  it  penetrates  deep  into  Arabia.  The  journey  from  the  Dead  Sea. 
Wady  el  Arabah,  formed  by  the  separation  From  Hebron,  the  hill  country  of  Judah^ 
of  et  Tih,  as  has  just  been  described,  running  with  that  of  Ephraim,  which  joins  it,  runt 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  Ailanitic  Oulf  to  northward  as  far  as  Shechem  at  nearly  the 
the  Dead  Sea,  divides  the  Arabian  desert  same  altitude :  from  Shechem  the  country 
into  a  western  and  an  eastern  part.  The  falls  down  into  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  The 
western  is  et  Tih  (that  is,  the  wandering),  water  of  this  line  of  hills  flows  eastwards  to 
which  sinks  £rom  the  west  down  to  Arabtii.  the  Dead  Sea,  and  westwards  to  the  Mediter- 
On  the  opposite  side,  rises,  on  tlie  east  of  raneau ;  on  the  water-shed,  or  near  it,  lay 
Arabah,  the  steep  mountains  of  Edom.  Bare  and  lie  the  most  important  cities,  Hebron, 
hills  of  chalk,  and  moving  masses  of  sand,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Ramah,  Oibeon,  Oi- 
sprinkled  with  flints,  characterise  the  bar-  bea,  Michmas,  Bethel,  Shiloh,  Shechem. 
Ten,  unwatered,  and  frightful  desert  et  Tih.  Along  the  same  water-shed  runs  the  northern 
Very  diflTerent  is  the  range  of  Edomite  hills,  continuation  of  that  road  which,  as  we  have 
As  a  continuation  of  the  Sinaitic  mass,  they  seen,  leads  firom  Sinai  to  Hebron, 
are  of  granite  and  porphyry,  but  covered  A  look  at  the  map  shows,  that  the  fall  of 
with  firesh  vegetation.  Only  here  and  there  the  hilly  country  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  to 
marked  by  rocks  of  later  formation,  the  range  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  is  much  shorter 
shows  its  granite  and  porphyry,  even  when  than  the  fall  to  the  Mediterranean.  As,  be- 
lt stands  on  tlie  shores  of  die  Dead  Sea.  sides,  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the 

It  was  once  thought,  that  the  Jordan  ran  Jordan  lies  much  lower  than  the  Mediter- 

throngh  Wady  Arabah  into  the  eastern  arm  ranean,  so  this  fall  on  the  eastern  side  must, 

of  the  Bed  Sea.     This  view  has  been  dis-  on  two  grounds,  be  much  more  steep  than 

proved  by  modem  observations.    Robinson  is  that  on  the  west 

has  shown  it  to  be  probable,  that,  where  the  If  you  go  from  the  heights  of  Judah  and 

thirtieth  line  of  latitude  cuts  the  Arabah,  Ephraim  to  the  Mediterranean,  your  way  at 

there  is  a  water- shed  between  the  said  arm  first  conducts   you  over  rugged  limestone 

and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  proves  that  the  land,  mountains,  intersected  with  deep  valleys ; 

being  at  the  highest  at  the  thirtieth  degree  then  into  a  hilly  region,  and  thence  down  to 

before  mentioned,  sinks  in  the  two  opposite  the  plains  on  the  seacoast.     These  charao- 

directions  of  north  and  south.    Against  the  teristic  difierences  —  mountains,  hill  region, 

theory,  too,  is  Schubert's  conclusion,  namely,  and  plains — are  found  in  the  book  of  Jo^ua, 

that  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  whole  in  the  numbering  of  the  towns  which  be- 

valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  below  the  level  of  the  longed  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv.) 

Mediterranean.     Symonds  has  ascertained.  The  height  of  the  mountain  range,  it  has 

that  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  84,  and  the  Dead  been  observed,  remains  nearly  the  same  from 

Sea  1337  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Hebron  to  Shechem,  on  the  average  about 

From  the  mountains  et  Tih  nms   the  2000  feet;  at  Shechem  it  sinks  to  1751  feet; 

water-shed  between  the  Mediterranean  and  from  here  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  falls 

the  Wady  Arabah  northwards  through  the  in  a  north  and  north-westerly  direction  to 

desert;  to  the  sea,  the  water  is  borne  by  the  plain  JezreeL     Oinsea  (Jenin),  on  the 

the  Wady  el  Arish  (river  of  Egypt) ;  to  Ara-  edge  of  that  plain,  lies  up  only  dlO  feet :  the 

bah,  it  is  conducted  by  the  Wady  el  Jerafeh,  plain  itself,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  is 

which,  united  with  the  Wady  el  Jeib,  flows  439  feet  high.     High  forest  lands  extend  in 

into  the  Dead  Sea.   This  water- shed,  for  the  a  north-western  course  from  Mount  Ephraim 

most  part,  follows  the  road  from  Sinai  through  to  Carmel ;  and  over  these  heights  ran,  from 

the  wilderness  by  Eboda,  Elusa,  Beersheba,  an  ancient  period,  the  road  to  Damascus, 

and  Hebron.    At  Beersheba  the  desert  ends.  They  are  low  enough  to  allow  the  lofty  Her- 

and  Palestine  begins.    Accordingly,  so  early  mon  to  be  seen  over  them  from  the  waters  of 

as  the  time  of  the  Judges,  it  was  said  tliat  the  Mediterranean. 

Palestine  extended  from  Dan  (in  the  north)  Mount  Oilboa,  though  sundered  from  it 

to  Beersheba  (in  the  south),  Judg.  xx.  1.  by  a  valley,  stands  on  the  most  northern  pari 

Beersheba  lies  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  of  the  Ephraim  hills,  and,  springing  from  the 

desert  Et  Tih,  that  is,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  vicinity  of  Jezreel,  runs  towards  the  Jordan, 

hundred  feet  high.    Hence  the  hill  country  south  of  Bethshan.     North  from  OUboa,  the 

of  Judea  rises  gradually  towards  the  norti).  Wester  or  the  Lesser  Hermon  rises,  extend* 

Semna,  near  Hebron,  on  the  south,  lies  2225,  ing  itself  in  a  seperate  mass  over  the  eastern 

Hebron  itself  2664  feet  high ;  on  Uie  average  half  of  the  plain  Jezreel ;  between  Gilboa  and 

this  range  is  2400  feet  high,  1000  feet  higher  Hermon  flows  down  the  water  of  Jezreel  to- 

than  the  desert.     More  than  1000  (about  wards  Bethshan.     In  the  direction  of  this 

1525)  feet,  however,  has  the   traveller  to  valley,  you  may  from  Jezreel  see  Bethshan, 

ascend,  who  commences  his  journey  into  the  and  the  hills  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 

hill  country  of  Judea  from  the  Arabah ;  for  As  the  high  lands  of  Ephraim  fall  from 

Kadesh,  near  the  top  of  the  Wady,  lies  91  the  south  down  to  the  plain  Jezreel,  so  does 

feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  plain  on  the  northern  rise  to  the  nndii- 
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Iftdng  table-land  of  Galilee.    As  an  insnlatetl  don  belonging  to  few  cities  of  the  eastern 

advanced  post,  there  stands  Tabor,  1748  feet  hemisphere,   equally    near   the   sea.      The 

high.     Above  ^is  table-laud,  there  rises  in  ascent,  however,  is  most  striking  from  tlie 

Northern  Galilee,  Safed,  which  is  2500  feet  east,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 

high,  placed  on  a  hill  which  seems  to  be  the  the  Jordan.     Science  has  in  our  time  made 

last  southern  fall  of  the  high  lands  of  Nuph-  such   progress,  that  the  question    may    be 

tali.     These  high  lands  are  a  south-western  fairly  raised :  —  Is  there  any  place  on  earth 

ppur  from   the    great   or  Fiastem   Hermon,  where  extraordinary  elevations  and  depres- 

which  has  a  height  of  10,000.     In  a  line  with  sions  co-exist  so  near  each  other,  as  they  do 

Hermon,  there  runs  on  the  eastern  side  of  here ;  where,  in  the  distance  of  seven  hours* 

the  upper  Jordan,  a  line  of  mountains  bear-  slow  travel,  we  find  a  depression  of  at  least 

ing  the  name  of  Jebel  Heisch,  which,  with  000  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  more  than  four 

Hermon,   encloses   the   vale    and    lake    of  times  that  amount  below  and  above  tlie  level 

Merom.  of  the  sea  ?     The  difference  of  elevation  be- 

We  reach  the  northern  extremity  of  Ga-  tween  Jenisalem  and  the  plain  of  Jericho  is 

naan  in  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.     To  upwards  of  3000  feet     Now  it  is  supposed, 

the  latter  belongs  the  greater  Hermon,  in  that  100  metres  of  this  difference  occasion 

whose  southern  side  tlie  Jordan  takes  its  rise,  a  difference  of  climate  equal  to  that  which 

Here  also  lies  Dan,  the  remotest  northern  would  be  produced  by  a  degree  of  latitude ; 

point  in  tlie  Holy  Land.  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  points 

The  elevation  of  the  country  over  which  so  near  to  each  other  must  be   equal  to  the 

we  have  passed,  has  been  given  by  Raumer,  difference  between  places  so  remote  in  lati- 

the  most  important  of  whose  facts  we  shall  tude  as  Rome  and  London.     While  the  cli- 

here  supply.     The    measurements    are    in  mate  on  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  and  Dend 

Parisian  feet,  above  and  below  the  level  of  Sea  is  similar  to  that  of  SouUiem  Arabia 

the  Mediterranean  Sea.     The  following  are  and  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  that  of  Jenisalem 

so  many  feet  above  that   sea:  —  Hennon,  exhibits  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  the 

10,000;    Mount  Catherine    (Sinai),  8003;  isle  of  Lemnos   and   the  ancient  Troy,  or 

Jebel  Mousa  (Sinai),  7033;  Jebel -et-Tyh,  that  of  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  the  middle 

4300 ;  Hebron,  2700 ;  Mount  of  Olives,  2530 ;  districts  of  Sardinia.' 

Safed,  2500;  Gerizim,  2400;  Damascus,  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  accn- 
2180;  Kedron  (brook),  2140;  Tabor,  1748;  racy  and  of  the  credibility  of  tlie  Gospels 
Desert  et-Tyh,  1400 ;  Nazareth,  821 ;  £sd-  may  be  deduced  from  facts  just  mentioned, 
raelon,  439 ;  while  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  84  In  those  narratives,  we  find  frequent  men- 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Dead  tion  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xx.  18. 
Sea  1337.  From  this  it  appears  that  Jem-  Mark  x.  82.  Luke  ii.  4.  John  ii.  13 ;  v.  1 ; 
salem  has  a  very  high  situation,  being  more  xi.  55).  The  language  has  been  thought  to 
than  700  feet  higher  than  Mount  Tabor,  find  explanation  from  the  general  custom  by 
The  fall  from  Sinai  (Mount  Catlierine)  to  which  men  speak  of  going  up  to  the  capital 
the  Dead  Sea  is  9400  feet,  while  the  rise  of  a  country.  But  we  now  learn  that  the 
from  tlie  same  sea  to  Hermon  is  11,337;  a  words  employed  rested,  for  their  propriety, 
variation, within  a  comparatively  smaU  length  on  the  physical  formation  of  Canaan.  Jeru- 
of  country,  that  is  truly  surprising.  salem  lay  so  high,  that   it  was^an  ascent 

Onepointof  some  interest  may  be  considered  which  had  to  be  performed  on  proceeding 
as  setUed  by  Raumer^s  measurements.  The  from  most  parts  of  the  land  to  tlie  metro- 
opinion,  as  we  have  said,  long  pervaded  that  polls.  For  instance,  fW>m  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
the  Jordan  once  held  itsconrse  along  the  Wady  riaa,  near  which  Jesus  spent  so  much  of  his 
Arabah,  and  fell  into  the  Ailanitic  Gulf  or  public  ministry,  there  was  an  ascent  to  Jc- 
eastem  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  Arabah  ntsalem  (Mount  of  Olives),  of  about  2500 
near  Kadesh  is  only  91  feet  below  the  Medi-  feet ;  and  from  Nazareth,  where  he  spent  his 
terranean,  while  the  Dead  Sea  is  1337  below  youth  and  early  manhood,  an  ascent  of  1735 
that  level ;  so  that  the  water- shed  must  have  feet  (comp.  Ps.  cxxii.  4;  and  what  arc 
been  not  from,  but  towards,  the  latter.  It  is  termed  *  Songs  of  Degrees,'  Ps.  cxx. ;  cxxi. 
eq[aally  clear  that  the  country  inclines  from  &c.).  With  what  strict  verbal  propriety,  too, 
the  north  towards  the  same  sea.  The  fol-  in  the  parable,  is  *  a  certain  man '  represented 
lowing  remarks  on  this  subject  are  made  by  as  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
Schubert :  — '  Nature  has  stamped  on  the  in  Luke  x.  30 ;  the  priest  also  '  came  down 
surface  of  Palestine  such  distinguishing  and  '  that  way.'  An  agreement  of  this  minute 
peculiar  features,  as  hardly  any  other  portion  and  verbal  kind  affords  a  most  satisfactory 
of  the  world  exhibits.  This  observation  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  record ; 
applies  in  particular  to  the  neighbourhood  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  record  is  a 
of  Jerusalem.  Without  taking  into  account  transcript  from  actual  facts.  It  is  only  of 
the  girdle  of  heights  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  late  that  any  accurate  measurement  of  tlie 
the  ascent  on  all  sides  to  this  high-seated  elevations  of  the  Holy  Land  has  been  made, 
town  is  very  considerable.  It  is  nearly  We  are  persuaded,  that  a  study  of  the  origi- 
2500  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  an  eleva-  nals  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  light 
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whieh  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  yon  see  that  very  fertile,  beautiful,  and  am- 
the  surface  of  the  country  can  afford,  will  pie  vale,  widening  as  it  proceeds  towards 
be  attended  by  a  large  and  satisfactory  in-  the  north-east  It  is  Coele  (Hollow)  Syria, 
crease  to  the  stock  of  minute  and  undesigned  So  the  Greeks  named  it  In  Joshua  (xi.  17) 
coincidences,  and  so  to  a  very  important  you  find  it  called  'the  yalley  of  Lebanon.' 
branch  of  Christian  evidences.  A  striking  The  Eastern  Lebanon,  you  observe,  runs 
instance  of  the  application  of  this  argument  away  to  the  south-east,  till  it  sinks  down 
may  be  found  in  the  word  used  by  the  noble-  in  front  of  Damascus.  The  southern  arm 
man,  who,  coming  to  our  Lord  in  Cana,  of  this  range  forms  Mount  Hermon,  one  of 
entreated  him  to  '  come  down,'  and  restore  whose  spurs,  —  Jebel-es-Sheik,  —  running 
his  sick  chUd  at  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  southwards,  Bnrckhardt  considers  the  high- 
Tiberias.  Thrice,  in  relation  to  the  jour-  est  spot  in  Palestine ;  and  Buckingham  saya 
ney  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  is  the  wish,  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  That 
'  to  go  down,'  employed.  This  word  was  long  projection  of  Hermon,  on  tlie  east,  ia 
strictly  appropriate;  —  for  Capernaum  lay  now  termed  Jebel  Heisch.  Lebanon  and 
uearly  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  Cana  Anti-Lebanon  send  forth  four  streams,  one 
Had  not  the  narrative  been  penned  by  one  to  each  point  of  the  compass.  Towards  the 
who  reported  the  exact  word  employed  by  north,  it  sends  the  Orontes,  which  falls  into 
the  nobleman,  little  likely  was  it  that  the  the  Mediterranean,  near  Antioch.  Towards 
exactly  appropriate  term  would  have  been  the  south-west,  flows  the  Leontes,  down  the 
used.  A  fabricator  might  have  employed  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  and  mingles  with  the  sea 
term  *come  up;*  and  a  mere  reporter  would  a  little  north  of  Tyre.  Eastwards,  Anti- 
be  very  likely  to  have  fallen  into  the  vague-  Lebanon  sends  the  waters  Amana  and  Phar- 
ness  of  a  general  term,  using  some  such  phar  to  Damascus.  Finally,  there  flows 
word  as  '  come '  or  '  hasten.'  towards   the   south  the  renowned  Jordan, 

We  now  ask  the  reader  to  join  us  in  taking     which,  deriving  its  first  supplies  from  the 
a  rapid  view  over  the  surface  of  Canaan,     sides  of  Hermon,  nms  into  that  small  lake, 
If  we  imagine  ourselves  placed  on  the  south-     the  waters  of  Merom ;   and  then  into  that 
em  extremity  of  Lebanon,  we  shall  be  near     larger  and  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land.     That     Sea  of  Gennesareth:    whence  it  pursues  a 
land  itself,  if  viewed  from  north  to  south,     serpentine  way  through  that  wide  lovely  vale, 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  inmiense  chau-     till  it  reaches  the  heavy  waters  of  the  Dead 
nel  or  water-course,  caused  by  two  mountain     Sea,  from  which  it  never  emerges.   Through- 
ranges  running  throughout  Syria,  —  one  on     out  its  course,  you  may  observe  the  Jordan 
the  east,  the  other  on  the  west ;  and  having     receives  tributaries  firom  high  lands  and 
a  vale  or  canal  between  them,  which  falls     mountains  on  both  of  its  sides.    These  emi- 
from  both  north  and  south  towards  the  Dead     nences  vary  in  altitude.    ¥rhen  the  Jordan 
Sea.     The  two  ranges  of  hills  whieh  line     has   accomplished   about  half  its  journey 
this  huge  drain  vary  in  height,  the  eastern     from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea,  it 
being  the  loftier  and  steeper ;  and  the  whole     begins  to  be  hemmed  in  by  lofty  banks, 
appearance  of  hill  and  vale  is  such  as  to     which  increase  in  height  till  yon  come  to 
give  the  observer  the  idea,  that  the  valley     the  southern  limit  of  Palestine.     On  the 
was  formediby  some  natural  violence,  which     eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  particular, 
rent  the  rocks  asunder.    Regarding  the  land     these  mountains  are  high,  and  rise  with  a 
firom  a  lofty  position,  you  see  no  reason  to     steep  side  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
think  Canaan  as  either  a  low  or  a  level  laud.     If  you  direct  your  eye  along  the  eastern  side 
Even  its  plains,  its  high  plains  in  the  mid-     of  the  Jordan,  you  pass  over  the  elevated 
die,  as  weU  as  its  lowlands  on  the  seacoast,     regions  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  were 
have  a  swelling  and  rounded,  rather  than  a     termed  Gaulonitis,  Batanea,    and    Gilead, 
horizontal,  appearance.   Turn,  for  a  moment,     included  under  the  general  name  of  Perea, 
to  the  north.    You  behold  a  high  range  of     or  the  region  '  beyond  Jordan.'    On  the  east 
mountains,   stretching  along,  in   a  north-     and  south  of  this  range  of  country,  lies  tlie 
easterly  direction,  into  Syria;  presenting,  on     desert  of  Arabia;  and,  beyond  the  extremity 
the  western  side,  an  immense  precipitous     of  the  Salt  Sea,  Idumea  extends  in  a  direc- 
wall  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.   These  moun-     tion  fh>m  west  to  east    Looking  down  from 
tains  consist  of  two  ridges,  —  the  western,     Lebanon  towards  the  west,  yonr  eye  falls  on 
or  Lebanon   Proper;   and  the  eastern,  or     Phoenicia.     Looking  towards  the  south,  it 
Anti-Lebanon.     The  summits  of  Lebanon     falls  on  Upper  Galilee,  and,  going  straight 
are  covered  with  snow,  which  they  retain  the     forward,  comes  to  Lower  Gfdilee.     In  the 
year  round ;  whence  die  mountain  has  de-     first  you  may  notice,  directly  beneath  you, 
rived  its  name,  —  Lebanon,  or  White  Moun-     the  insulated  hill.  Mount  Tabor,  whose  top 
tain.    Arabian  poets  have  with  truth  said  of    affords  a  very  fine  prospect ;  and,  somewhat 
this  lofty  ridge,  —  *  He  bears  winter  on  his     to  the  west,  the  eminence  called  '  the  Mount 
head,  spring  on  his  shoulders,  in  his  bosom     of  Beatitudes,'  because  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
autumn,  while  summer  sleeps  at  his  feet     pronounced  on  its  sides  the  blessings  re- 
near  the  sea.'    Betweeu  the  two  lofty  ranges,     corded  in  the  Gospel  (Matt  v.  I — 12).    If 
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you  direct  your  eye  a  little  to  the  west,  yoa 
will  see  Safed,  said  to  be  the  *  city  set  on  a 
hill/    Following  on  in  a  southerly  direction, 
you  come  to  *  the  etcellenoy  of  Carmel/  at 
whose  feet  stretches  out  the  famous  plain  of 
Jezreel,  watered  by  the  brook  Kishon,  and 
flanked  by  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Lesser 
Hermon.     Going  still  south,  you  reach  Sa- 
maria, and  behold  Mount  £bal  and  Mount 
Gerizim,  on  which  Joshua  caused  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings  of  the  law  to  be  pronounced 
in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  Israelites. 
Hence  extends  a  long  range  of  hills,  on 
which  lies  the  capital  of  tlie  land,  Jemsalem, 
which  forms  the  well-known  '  hill  country  of 
Judah,'    and   extends   to   and    beyond    the 
■outhem  limits  of  Canaan.     Near  the  ridge 
of  this  high  range,  various  streams  take  their 
rise,  of  which  some  fall  to  tlie  east  into  Jor- 
dan and  tlie  Dead  Sea ;  others  take  a  wes- 
terly course  to  the  Mediterranean.     These 
are,  howeyer,  for  the  most  port,  only  ucca- 
■ional  streams,  fonnmg  water-courses,  which 
are  filled  only  in  the  rainy  seasons.     The 
distance  you  see  from  the  top  of  this  ridge 
to   the   Jordan   and   the    Salt  Sea  is  less, 
and  more  sudden  in  its  descent,  than  tliat 
on  the  western  side;  and  the  currents  are 
proportionally  more  rapid  and  less  durable. 
On  the  western  side  of  these  high  lands, 
there  extends  along  from  the  southern  foot 
of  Carmel  to  the  extremity  of  the  land,  a 
comparatively  level  and  very  fertile  strip  of 
coast-land,  increasing  in  breadth  as  it  runs 
towards  tlie  south  ;  the  more  northerly  por- 
tion of  which  forms  the  plains  of  Sharon, 
and  tlie  southerly  the  ancient  territories  of 
the  Philistines.     Pursue  tlie  last  onward  in 
a  westerly  direction,  and  you  are  brought  to 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  for 
civUisation  of  all  the  ancient  world,  the  land 
of  Egypt,  with  the  Nile,  Memphis,  the  Pyra- 
mids, Thebes,  and   the  stupendous  palace 
temples  which  still  distinguish  that  *  hundred- 
gated  *  city ;  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  as 
you  ascend  towards  the  south.     In  general, 
the  hills  of  which  you  have  taken  a  survey 
are  composed  of  chalk  and  limestone.     On 
the  east  of  Jordan,  however,  between  the 
rivers  Jabbok  and  Jarmouk,  basalt  is  pre«lo- 
mlnant,  which  shows  itself  also  at  certain 
points  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  forms  the  lofty  tops  of  Carmel, 
Hermon,  and  the  two  Lebanons.    We  here 
put  together  various  statements  of  Schubert, 
as  regards  the  mineralogy  of  the  Jemsalem 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  Holy  Laud  in  gene- 
ral :  —  The  mountains  on  the  west  of  tlie  Jor- 
dan consist  chiefly  of  chalk,  on  which  basalt 
begins  to  occur  beyond  Cana,  northward,  as 
is  seen  in  the  heighu  of  Hattin,  and  in  the 
western  descent  to  the  Lake   of  Tiberias. 
Layers  and  detached  masses  of  flint  are  very 
commonly  seen  in  it    The  mountains  around 
Jerusalem  resemble  Alpine  limestone.    Be- 
tides this  indurated  chalk,  a  stoue  is  found 


in   the   immediate    vicinity    of   Jerusalem, 
chiefly  towards  the  north,  as  well  as  towards 
Safed ;  and  in  other  parts,  wh!^  Schubert 
considers  to  be  of  what  is  called  in  Germany 
the  Jura  formation,'  Palestine  may  be  called 
emphatically  tlie  country  of  salt,  which  is 
produced  in  vast  abimdance,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  which  de- 
ser\'es  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
natural  salt-works  of  the  world.     The  ridge 
of  chalk  mountains,  chiefly  those  containing 
marl,  is  in  most  places  so  irrigated  by  water, 
awl  so  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  as  to  be  ru- 
markable  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
great  variety  of  platits  with  which  they  are 
adonied.     The  basalt  mountains  give  birth 
to  luiiuerous  springs.    No  soil  could  be  na- 
turally more  fruitful,  and  fit  for  culture,  than 
that  of  Palestine.   Whoever  saw  the  exhaust- 
less  abundance  of  plants  on  Carmel  and  the 
border  of  the  desert,  the  grassy  carpet  of  £s- 
draelon,  the  lawns  adjoining  the  Jordan,  and 
tlie  rich  foliage  of  the  forests  of  Mount  Ta- 
bor; whoever  saw  the  borders  of  the  LakeMe- 
rom  and  Gennesareth,  may  state  what  other 
country  on  earth,  devastated  by  two  thousand 
years  of  warfare  and  spoliation,  could  be 
more  fit  for  being  again  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion.   The  bountiful  hand  of  the  Most  High, 
which  formerly  showered  abundance  on  this 
renowned  land,  continues  to  be  still  open  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  his  blessings.     It 
has,  indeed,  been  said  that  some  parts  are 
irreclaimable,  such  is  the  devastation  which 
the  neglect  and  bad   government  of  cen- 
turies have  caused.     We  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  assertion.   The  essential  features 
of  tlie  land  are  not  changed  to  any  extent 
that  can  afiect  its  capability  of  receiving  and 
rewarding  the  diligent  cares  of  wisely  di- 
rected culture.     Some  districts  of  the  land 
are  now,  as  they  were  of  old,  little  susceptible 
of  man's  skill  and  laboiur.     Others  might,  by 
perseverance,  be  restored  to  their  ancient  con- 
dition, if  not  made  more  productive  than  at 
any  former  period.     Even  the  rocky  soil  of 
the  hill  country,  which  extends  from  beyond 
Hebron  on  the  south  to  some  distance  north 
of  Jerusalem,  and  formerly  included  in  the 
inheritance  of  Judah  and  of  Benjamin,  is 
capable  of  being  restored  to  profitable  culti- 
vation.     The  iunumerable  remains  of  ter- 
races and  cisterns,  and  the  niins  of  large 
town  and  villages,  thickly  scattered  over  this 
romantic  region,  would,  even  if  history  were 
silent,  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  has  been 
densely  peopled,  and  highly  cultivated.     By 
far  the  largest  portion  of  this  mountain  tract 
needs  only  tlie  wise  and  careful  hand  of  man 
to  be  what  it  once  was.    Even  at  present, 
the  valleys  produce  wheat;  and  tlie  tops  of  the 
mountains,    though    utterly  neglected,   are 
covered  witli  fine  pasturage.     But  this  is  tlie 
proper  region  for  the    olive    and  the  vine. 
Anciently  tliese  hills  were  covered  with  or- 
chards of  ft-uit-trees,  and  vincjards;  and  the 
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world  probably  does  not  produce  finer  flrrapea,  proper  tillage  would  afford  a  supply  sufflcMt 
fig»,  and  olives,  than  are  annually  gathered  for  millions.  Palestine  exported  com  in  tiie 
about  Hebron  and  Bethlehem.  How  rich  time  of  Solomon,  when  its  population  was 
and  ample  was  the  return  which  the  Mount  at  its  highest :  it  did  the  same  in  the  days 
of  Olives  made  of  old,  when  thickly  planted  of  Herod,  when,  too,  it  was  fully  peopled, 
with  that  most  useful  tree !  Auspicious  social  circumstances  would  again. 
Indeed*  every  thing  that  we  know  of  Ca-  in  this  age,  soon  reward  the  cares  of  agrionl- 
naan  shows  how  ignorant,  as  well  as  ill-dis-  ture  with  abundance,  if  not  superfluity.  The 
posed,  were  the  minds  of  those  unbelievers,  following  passages  of  Scripture  may  be  ad- 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in-  vantageously  consulted  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  29 ; 
dulged  in  unbecoming  pleasantry,  as  if  the  xlix.  25.  Deut  viiL  7,  seq. ;  xzxii.  2 ;  xxxiii. 
actual  unproductiveness  of  the  country  were  13,  seq.  Job  xxiz.  10,  m^.  Mic.  v.  7).  Nor, 
an  ocular  disproof  of  the  averments  and  im-  to  pass  by  the  numerous  testimonies  of  mo- 
plications  found  in  the  Scriptures,  which  dem  authorities,  do  ancient  Pagan  writers 
show  that  it  was  once  highly  fertile,  and  fail  to  attest  the  superior  productiveness  of 
supported  a  very  large  population.  Wher-  Palestine.  These  are  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
ever  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried,  who  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  He- 
the  agricultiural  capabilities  of  the  land  have  brew  race: — 'Storms  are  infrequent;  the 
been  satisfactorily  established.  The  moment  soil  is  fruitful ;  fruits  similar  to  our  own 
that  the  cessation  of  marauding  and  tyran-  overflow ;  and  besides  these,  they  have  the 
ny  allows  the  inhabitants,  unskilled  though  balsam-tree  and  palms ;  the  height  and 
they  are,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  improve-  beauty  of  the  palm  are  remarkable.'  Am- 
ment  of  the  soil,  —  smiling  fields,  bleating  mianus  Marcellinus  has  these  words :  — 
flocks,  and  lowing  herds,  come  to  afibrd  them  '  Palestine  abounds  in  cultivated  and  smil- 
a  pleasing  recompense.  Should  a  permanent  ing  lands,  having  also  some  distinguished 
peace  and  a  good  government  give  the  natives  cities.' 

scope  for  improving  their  condition,  a  final  The  European,  accustomed  to  a  denser 
answer  will  have  been  given  to  men  who  air,  can  scarcely  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
seem  to  have  considered  no  objection  to  the  ethereal  subtilty  and  transparency  of  a  8y- 
Scriptures  too  small  to  be  employed.  Even  rian  atmosphere.  This  gives  to  the  pro- 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  as  spect  from  the  mountains  an  amplitude  and 
soon  as  ever  the  traveller  —  as,  for  instance,  distinctness  unparalleled  in  other  lauds, 
a  few  hours  south  of  Jerusalem  —  finds  Moses,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  may 
himself  surrounded  by  a  naturally  better  have  easily  gazed  over  the  whole  inheritance 
soil,  he  begins  to  feel  that  of  a  truth  he  is  of  his  people,  from  north  to  south,  and  to 
in  a  good  land,  —  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  the  utmost  sea.  From  the  tops  of  Lebanon, 
of  fountains,  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  Caaius,  and  Tabor,  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria 
the  valleys  and  hills.  The  mountains  of  may  be  commanded.  Hence  apparent  dis- 
Ephraim  are,  at  this  day,  the  best  cultivated  tances  are  made  far  shorter  than  the  reality, 
part  of  Palestine ;  a  peculiarity  to  which  and  extraordinary  optical  illusions  are  oc- 
their  security  from  the  Bedouin  contributes  casioned ;  for  instance,  —  strange  appear- 
perhaps  more  than  the  natural  advantages  of  ances  are  often  observed  on  the  setting  sun, 
the  soiL  However  this  may  be,  the  land  is  which  begin  about  the  time  his  lower  edge 
fertile.  Wlierever  wheat  is  sown,  in  the  val-  touches  the  horizon ;  the  lower  part  appears 
leys  or  on  the  loftiest  terraces,  it  is  found  to  to  flatten  up,  the  upper  to  flatten  down,  and 
flourish.  The  viae,  fig,  olive,  pomegranate,  at  times  the  sides  to  flatten  in,  so  that  the 
and  other  fruit-trees,  have  a  good  and  often  a  disk  of  the  sun  forms  nearly  a  square.  This 
luxuriant  appearance.  They  even  seem  to  arises  immediately  from  the  differences  or 
thrive  best  in  the  most  unpromising  places,  the  rarifying  power  of  the  air,  through  which 
Wherever  a  break  in  the  rock  allows  of  the  his  beams  pass  in  coming  over  the  sea  into 
planting  of  an  olive  or  a  fig-tree,  it  appears  the  pellucid  atmosphere, 
to  attain  its  full  size  and  perfection ;  so  that  Syria  has  three  climates,  correspondixig 
the  traveller  is  often  reminded  of  tlie  Scrip-  with  three  different  lines  of  country :  —  I. 
tural  phrase,  — '  Oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.'  The  seacoast ;  II.  The  mountain  ridge ;  III. 
Numerous  passages  are  found  in  this  work,  The  eastern  plains.  The  proximity  of  the 
attesting  the  great  and  extraordinary  fertility  sea  makes  the  first  mild,  while  it  does  not 
of  portions,  some  of  them  large,  of  this  coun-  £ail  to  be  hot ;  the  moist  influence  of  the 
try.  We  may  instance  the  great  plain  of  ocean  is  kept  from  the  eastern  district  by 
Esdraelon,  which,  under  various  names,  and  the  intervening  mountains,  which  themselves 
with  some  intervening  mountain  ridges,  have  the  ordinary  peculiarities  of  high  lands 
stretches  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  similarly  situated ;  they  range  through  many 
neighbourhood  X)f  Acre  and  the  Mediterra-  gradations  of  temperature,  ttom  the  extreme 
nean.  Almost  every  part  of  Palestine,  in-  heat  of  the  lower  parts,  to  the  cold  of  sum- 
deed,  seems  capable  of  producing  bread  for  mits  clad  in  perpetual  snow.  The  winter 
its  inhabitants ;  but  this  is  by  eminence  the  on  the  coast  is  so  mUd,  that  the  orange,  date, 
com  country  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  under  banana,  and  other  delicate  trees,  flourish  in 
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the  open  air ;  while  the  lofty  head  of  Lebanon 
28  immediately  above,  covered  with  ice.  If 
m  July  you  find  the  heat  of  the  seashore 
oppressive,  a  journey  of  six  hours  up  the 
mountains  will  bring  yon  to  the  temperature 
of  March;  or  you  may  descend,  without 
much  cost  of  time  or  effort,  from  December 
to  May.  Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  only 
with  qualification  tliat  the  climate  can  be 
called  hot.  Besides  the  ordinary  spring,  the 
aatumnal  rains  bring  a  season  like  a  second 
spring.  From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
end  of  July  is  the  most  agreeable  period  of 
the  year.  August  and  September  are  op- 
pressively hot.  The  fine  weather  reaches  to 
near  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  interrupted 
but  for  a  brief  space.  The  more  southern 
parts  of  the  country  are  very  hot.  No  great 
varieties  of  temperature  are  experienced  in 
the  same  parts  of  Palestine.  The  diversities 
of  weather  depend  mainly  on  the  wet  and 
the  dry  seasons.  From  April  to  October, 
scarcely  any  rain  falls:  from  November  to 
March,  rain  often  prevails ;  more,  however, 
along  the  Mediterranean  than  in  the  south- 
ern highlands.  The  sun  acts  on  vegetation 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cold  in  onr 
coon  try :  the  flowers  lose  their  verdure,  and 
would  die  but  for  the  copious  dews  of  night 
—  dews  which  have  a  most  benign  influence 
on  the  land. 

In  Palestine  the  cold  season  begins  in 
Oetober  with  *  the  former  rain :  *  at  first  it  is 
only  a  less  degree  of  heat ;  then  comes  cold, 
unsettled  weather;  thunder,  moist,  west 
winds ;  and  at  the  end  of  November  ihe  fall 
of  the  leaf;  in  December  there  is  snow, 
sometimes  very  deep,  ice  which  quickly 
melts ;  the  cold  only  severe  for  a  short  time 
on  the  hills,  with  cold  north  winds.  At  the 
end  of  February  the  cold  season  is  over. 
Bain  (*the  latter  rain')  then  comes,  which 
lasts  through  March  into  the  middle  of  April, 
accompanied  by  thundery  weather,  swollen 
streams,  and  heat  in  the  plains.  The  warm 
season  begins  with  the  end  of  April,  is  of  a 
moderate  temperature  till  June,  then  increas- 
ingly hot  on  to  September,  when  the  nights 
become  cool ;  in  all  which  period,  there  is 
seldom  rain  or  storms ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dews  are  heavy.  By  day  the  heat  is  dry 
and  oppressive,  with  hot  east  winds;  nor 
does  rain  come  till  the  end  of  September. 

The  destructive  scorching  wind,  in  the 
Arabic  termed  Samum  (simoon, '  a  burning 
tempest,'  Ps.  xi.  6,  marginal  rendering),  does 
not  blow  in  Palestine  itself,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring desert  of  Arabia ;  yet  the  hot  east 
wind  (Gen.  xli.  6,  23.  Jonah  iv.  8)  ap- 
pioaches  it  in  virulence.  It  brings  witli  it 
tolphurous  vapours,  the  choking  effects  of 
which  can  be  avoided  only  by  easting  one's- 
•elf  prostrate  on  the  earth  (2  Kings  xix.  26). 
Ear^qnakes  were  not  uncommon  (Amos 
i.  1.  Zach.  xiv.  5.  Comp.  Hab.  iii.  Nah. 
LI).    The  conntiy  is  sometimes  visited  by 


tempests,  accompanied  by  lightning,  than* 
der,  and  floods  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13 — 16). 

The  climate  of  Palestine  is  by  no  means 
unhealthy.  At  the  present  day,  indeed, 
parts,  such  as  undrained  marshy  spots  in 
the  Ghor  (valley  of  the  Jordan),  may  be  in- 
salubrious ;  nor  can  the  country  be  as  fa- 
vourable to  health,  as  when  of  old  it  was  well 
and  thoroughly  cultivated.  But  in  general 
the  climate  is  moderate.  Its  inhabitants  ac- 
cordingly enjoyed  length  of  days.  Tacitus 
describes  them  as  *  sound,  healthy,  and 
capable  of  labour.' 

Among  the  disorders  incident  to  man,  tlie 
leprosy,  from  which  the  Hebrews  often  suf- 
fered so  much,  is  a  fearful,  infectious,  and 
wasting,  if  not  deadly  disease  of  the  skin,  of 
various  kinds,  and  various  degrees  of  viru- 
lence (Lev.  xiii.  2.  $eq.).  The  worst  sort, 
the  elephantiasis  (Deut  xxviii.  27,  35),  is 
considered  to  have  been  the  disease  under 
which  Job  laboured. 

The  most  fearful  plague  of  Palestine,  as 
well  as  of  other  eastern  countries,  are  the  va- 
rious species  of  locusts,  which  come  in  great 
clouds,  darkening  the  sun,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  one  continued  scene  of  devasta- 
tion (Exod.  X.   Joel  ii.). 

We  borrow  the  following  account  of  the 
Flora  and  Fauna  of  Jerusalem  from  Schu- 
bert:— 

'  In  the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans,  God 
swears  by  the  fig  and  the  olive,  —  that  is, 
by  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  The  olive- 
tree  was,  and  is  now,  the  prince  of  all  the 
trees  of  this  land,  which  appears  to  be  its 
natural  home.  I  have  never  seen  olive-trees 
so  high  as  those  here.  The  improvements 
in  them  might  and  would  be  extensive  and 
profitable,  if  such  careful  hands  as  those  of 
the  Provencals  tended  them.  The  oil  which 
they  extract  from  the  fruit  is  excellent  But 
the  other  tree  also,  which  the  Koran  places 
alongside  of  tlie  olive,  grows  in  uncommon 
abundance  in  Palestine ;  and  plantations  of 
it  cover,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Jabnit, 
almost  all  the  country  visible  from  the  hills 
between  Bir  and  Sindschil.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  taste  and  aromatic  sweet- 
ness, but  mostly  small,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smyrna.  As  a  compensation  for 
this,  the  vines  of  Palestine,  which,  however, 
belong  to  particular  tracts  of  land  only,  are 
surpassed  by  none,  not  only  in  the  fiery 
strength  of  the  juice,  but  also,  at  least  in  the 
southern  mountains,  in  the  size  and  number 
of  the  grapes.  I  have  drunk  wine  on  Leba- 
non, with  whicb  none  that  I  ever  elsewhere 
tasted  could  be  compared  for  strength  and 
flavour.  Since  the  Mohammedans  drink 
wine  only  under  the  rose  (although,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  they  gradually  acquire 
a  taste  for  this  forbidden  luxury),  they  use 
the  abundance  of  grapes  which  the  coitutry 
yields,  except  as  food,  and  to  sell  to  the  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  who  make  them  into  wine, 
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only  in  die  preparation  of  raisina,  and,  above  raised  in  Egy))t  One  sees  fields  of  aoininer 
all,  of  an  extraordinarily  good  grape  symp,  miWet  (Durah  gaydi)^  of  the  common  millet 
called  Dibstf,  which  for  tlie  most  part  is  sold  {Durah  sayfeh)^  and  of  autumn  millet  (Z>h- 
to  Egypt  The  greatness  of  the  supply  of  rah  dimiri) ;  which  are  all  varieties  of  the 
this  syrup  from  the  respective  places  shows  Holcits  iurghum.  Wheat  {Ktimh)^  and  es- 
the  greatness  of  the  crop ;  for,  ar:cording  to  pecially  spelt  and  barley  {Schay-ir)y  abound 
Shaw,  Hebron  alone  yearly  produces  about  almost  everywhere;  also  rice  {Aruz)j  in  the 
two  thousand  quintals.  About  Bethlehem,  valley  of  the  upper  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  (tf 
as  weU  as  Jerusalem,  the  vintage  falls  in  Merom :  and  we  saw,  on  the  Bridge  of  Jacob 
September :  in  Lebanon  alone  do  they  take  on  Jordan,  fine  and  high-growing  papyri, 
the  trouble  to  keep  and  preserve  the  wine  for  Among  leguminous  plants  they  cultivate  the 
a  longer  period.  Generally  the  produce  of  hommos  or  chick-pea  {Cicer  arietinum),  the 
the  year  is  drunk  from  one  vintage  to  an-  fuhl  or  Egyptian  bean  (Ftcia  /aba),  the  gi- 
other.  ichrungayga  {Phauolu*  mungo),  and  gUban 

'  The  first  tree  whose  blossoms  awake  before     {Lathyrus  mtivtu),  as  well  as  the  ads  or 
the  time  of  the  latter  rain,  and  open  them-     lentil,   and    the   builleh  or  pea.      Among 
selves  in  the  deep  valleys  even  before  the     vegetables,  the  fruits  of  the  species  of  hibis- 
beginning  of  the   cold   days  of  February,     cus  are  much  liked :  the  Bamia  towileh  is 
is  the  toz  or  almond-tree.     In  March   we     the  Sibiscut  etculenUu ;  the  Bamia  beledi 
found  the  country  of  Bethlehem  and  Hebron     and  wayka  are  the  ffibiscut  pnecox ;  here 
covered  with  blossoming  fruit-trees,  among     and  there  also,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
which  the  apricot,  the  apple,  and  the  pear,     Franks,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  {Kol- 
sliow  themselves ;  in  April  the  purple  of  the     kasfranschi)  is  pursued.     The  khanchuf  or 
pomegranate  mixes  itself  with  the  white  of    artichoke,  as  well  as  the  khus  or  salad,  it 
the  myrtle ;  and  immediately  the  season  of    very  common  in  the  convent  gardens ;  and 
the  roses  of  the  country,  and  of  tlie  vari-     in  wet  places,  as  near  Sichem,  the  batHh  or 
coloured   cistus,  begins ;    the   zacoum-tree     water-melon,  and  the  khiar  or  encumber,  &o. 
{EUagnus  angutti/otius)  emits  its  sweet  fra-     The  bust  or  hemp  is  more  frequently  culti- 
grance   near  the  storax-tree,  the  flower  of    vated  than  the  ketlan  or  flax ;  and  in  favour- 
which  is  like  our  so-caUcd  German  jessamine     able  situations  also,  the  cotton-tree  or  kuim, 
{Philadeiphut  coronarius).    With  the   con-     as  well  as  the  madder  or  fuah. 
qnering  strength  of  tlie  land,  the  palm,  the  em-         'If  I  purposed  to  describe,  though  only 
blem  of  conquest,  has  also  disappeared  from     with  few  and  characteristic  lines,  every  single 
its  place :  the  palm  groves  of  Jericho  have     species  of  the  plants  and  flowers  of  Pales- 
almost  entirely  vanished.     But  how  well  this     tine,  which  this  most  beautiful  season  of  the 
magnificent  tree  can  flourish  in  the  lower     year  (spring)  ofiered   to   our   observation, 
country,  the  view  of  Acre  and   the  neigh-     my  short  sketch  would  swell  into  a  volume ; 
bourhood  of  Caipha  testifies.     The  lofty  cy-     for  whoever  follows  the  course  of  the  Jordan 
press  stands  only  as  a  tree  planted  by  tlie     from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Lakes  of  Tiberias 
liandsof  man  in  gardens,  as  well  as  in  cenie-     and  Merom,  and  thence  as  far  as  the   re- 
teries,and  other  open  places.     As  substantial     motest  springs  in  Anti-Lebanon,  wanders  in 
products  of  the  soil,  appear  on  tlie  hills  and     a  few  days  through  zones  of  climate,  with 
table-lands  the  azerol-tree  {CraUtgus  azaro-     their  characteristic  diflerences  in  forms  of  the 
lus)  ;    tlie   walnut   and    arbute    trees ;    the     vegetable  kingdom,  which  in  other  countries 
laurel  and  laurustinus  ;  the  diflferent  kinds     lie  hundreds  of  mUes  from  one  another.    A 
of  pistachios  and  terebinths ;  the  evergreen     plant  which  pilgrims  commonly  collect  on 
oak,  as  weU  as  the  tree  and  shrub  rhamnns;     the  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  little  blood  im- 
the  cedar,  and  some  sorts  of  thymelie ;  but     mortelle  {GnaphaUum  sanguincum)  ;   from 
on    the   formerly   wooded  heights,   several     Carmel  and  Lebanon   they  carry  away  the 
kinds  of  pines  and  firs.     The  sycamore  and     great  oriental  immortelle  (  Grmi/>Aa/itim  orien- 
the  carob  tree,  the  mulberry  and  tlie  opun-     tale),   as   a  souvenir  of  their  pilgrimage, 
tian  fig,  grow  chiefly  in  plantations  near  the     After  the  fruit  also  of  the  mandragora  of  Pa- 
viUages.  Gardens  full  of  oranges  and  citrons     ]estine(Jlfan(/ra^ora  autufiuio/t^),  the  oriental 
we  found  near  Nablous  (Sichem).  Christians,  as  well,  as  the  Mohammedans, 

'  In  many  districts  of  the  country,  particu-  seek  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
larly  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  in  the  cause  to  it  they  ascribe  peculiar  powers.  It 
table-lands  of  Galilee,  diffierent  sorts  of  grain  is  more  common  south  of  Hebron,  than  on 
spontaneously  spring  up,  as  the  wild  pro-  Tabor  and  Carmel.  ¥^oever  wishes  to  see 
duce  of  the  sown  fields  which  formerly  in  perfection  the  beauty  of  lilies,  tulips, 
existed  here ;  and  hence  testify,  even  now,  hyacinths,  narcissus',  and  anemones,  ought 
what  a  magnificent  corn-growing  country  to  visit  in  spring  some  one  of  these  conn- 
Palestine  once  was.  Besides  wheat  and  tries  through  which  we  passed:  even  the 
barley,  we  frequently  saw  rye  among  these  wild  leeks  attain  in  this  country  a  size  and 
wild  crops.  The  present  very  insu£Bcient  beauty  which  would  make  them  ornaments 
agriculture  occupies  itself  in  the  cultivation  of  onr  gardens, 
of  very  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  grain  as  are        'I  shall  speak  even  more  briefly  of  ths 
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Fauua  of  Palestine.     Herds  of  neat  cattle 
are  seldom  seen  here ;  the  ox  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem   is  small  and   un- 
comely ;    beef  aud  veul  are  rare   luxuries. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ox  thrives  better,  aud 
is  more  frequently  seen  in  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Jordan,  as  well  as  on  Tabor,  and  near 
Nazareth,  but  especially  east  uf  Jordan,  on 
the  way  from  the  Bridge  of  Jacob  to  Damas- 
cus.    We  see  the  yauuix  or  buHalo  in  the 
neighbourhood    uf   the  seucoast :  it  attains 
here   to    a   size    and    strength    resembling 
the  Egyi)tian  cattle.     The  Turkish  system 
of  tribute,  which  exacts  much  from  the  rich, 
and  also  the  rupacity  of  tlie  foreign  rulers  of 
the  laud,    from  which   tlie  little  can  more 
easily  conceal  aud  withdraw  tliemselves  tlian 
the  gi'eat,  seems  to  have  been  tlie  cause  that 
has  so  much  hindered  the   breeding  of  cat- 
tle ;  for  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  if  a  hun- 
dred times  as  great  herds  as  do  now,  pastured 
in  the  meadows  und  holds  which  still  remain 
fruitful,  they  would  tread,  down,  in  the  wild 
corn  helds,  more  than  they  could  consume. 
This  appears  especially  in  the  spring  months, 
in  which  the  grass  and  different  kinds  of  grain 
are  not  yet  dried  hito  hay.     If  in  our  days  a 
King  Frederic  or  Solomon  were  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  Israel,  he  would   have  to  be 
content  with  sheop  aud  goats,  instead  of  the 
•  ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen   out  of  the 
pastures'  (I  Kings  iv.  iiO);  which,  besides 
other  animals,  Solomon  daily  used  for  his 
court.     We  yet  see  sheep  and  goats  in  great 
abundance,  and  nmnerous  herds,  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  land :  their  milk  and  flesh  serve 
for  daily  food,  their  wool  and  hair  to  clotlie 
their   possessors.      The    common   kind   of 
the   native  sheep  shows  the  beginning  of 
tlie  fat  tail  of  the  Arabian  species ;  the  hair 
of  the  Syrian  long-eai'ed  goat  is  of  tolerable 
fineness,  but  appeared  to  us  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  variety  in  Asia  Minor.     Of  deer 
I  saw  only  one  doe,  and  that  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country  in  which  Hasselquist  had 
seen  bucks,  namely,  on  Tabor.     On  the  way 
from  St.  Philip  to  St.  John,  I  thought  thatl 
saw,  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain,  animals 
of  the  deer  kind ;  but  I  nevertheless  think  it 
more  probable,  tliat  it  was  tlie  native  brown 
gazelle    {Antilope  hlnnideua) ;   for   of   ante- 
lopes we  observed  many  kinds  in  Palestine. 
The  coimtry,  at  least  west  of  Jordan,  has  no 
longer  a  breed  of  camels  wortli  mentioning ; 
bat  we  met  good-lookhig  herds  of  tliese  ani- 
mals in  the  Valley  of  Valleys,  in  the  table 
land  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
near   Baalbek.      Among  the  horses  in  Uie 
mouutaiTiS,  we  saw  many  which  appeared  of 
beautiful  form,  and  noble  Arabian  descent ; 
but  uf  its  own  breed  of  horses,  tlie  Palestine 
of  the  present  day  can  liardly  boast.     The 
ass,  in  its  kind,  sunds  here  higher  than  the 
horse ;  both  asses  and  mules  are  generally 
used  for  riding ;  an«l  in  tlie  bad  mountain 
joads,  this  mode  of  locomotion  is  botli  the 


most  convenient  and  most  safe.     The  boar 
{Khanzir)  is  common  on   Thabor  and  the 
lesser  Hennon,  as  well  as  on  tile  woody  and 
bushy  precipices  of  Coimel.     From  this  re- 
gular place  of  abode  it  frequently  comes  :lown 
into  the  plain  of  Jezreel.     We  could  hud  no 
trace  in  Palestine  or    Syria — after  whicli, 
nevertheless,  the  animal  is  named  —  of  the 
wabr  or  hyrax  Syruicm.    Although  the  guides 
who  led  us  first  from  Jerusalem  to  tlie  Dead 
Sea,  and  thence  to  Damascus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  tliey  were  bom,  mentioned 
the  a$sed  or  lion  as  among  the  animals  uf  (he 
country  which  tlireatened  danger,  I    could 
not  give  full  credit  to  these  good  people  ;  for 
they  cidled  every  animal,  whose  Arabic  name 
I  asked,  either  by  the  common  name  hywan 
{i.e.  beast),  or  at  most  wahesch  {i.e.  wild 
beast).     If  the  lion  is  really  sometimes  seen 
in  Palestine,  it  is  hariUy  native  here,  but  must 
be  considered  only  as  a  rare  guest  and  wan- 
derer from  more  eastern  countries.  Neverthe- 
lessof  the  feline  animals,  the  common  panther, 
or  nimr,  is  at  home  in  the  central  mountain 
districts  of  Palestine.     Of  the  dog  species, 
in  the  southern  tracts  the  little  Abul  fihosseyn 
or  Canii  famelk-HSy  and  a  larger  kind  of  fox, 
which  we  did  not  succeed  in  seeing,  appears 
to  be  denoted  by  the  name  Taleb.     Besides 
these,  the  jackal  {Vihb)  is  an  enemy  to  the 
flocks.     The  hyena  i^Ssubuc)  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordim,  juid  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  but  is  also 
sometimes  seen  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 
Of  bears  we  saw  notliing  but  the  mangled 
skin  of  one  lying  as  a  covering  on  the  sa<l<Ue 
of  some  mules  that  met  us.     They  said  that 
the  animal  had  been  killed  on  Anti-Lebanon ; 
but  the  fragments  of  the  skin  reminded  us 
more  of  the  species  described  by  Ehrenberg, 
that  of  our  common  brown  bears.     The  na- 
tive hedgehog,  which  we  procured  from  Beth- 
lehem, is  not  the  long-eared  Egyptian  species, 
but  quite  like  our  common  European  ones. 
The  native  arneb  or  hare  is  the  Arabian  kind. 
The  porcupine,  kaiifeds^  by  which  name  tlie 
people  sometimes  coll  the  hedgehog,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  tlie  rock-clefts  of  Palestine  : 
the  blind  mouse  is  also  common   here,  for 
which  we  could  find  no  other  name  than 
that  common  to  all  kinds  of  rat,  **j'ar." 

*  Among  tlie  larger  birds  of  prey,  we  saw 
oftenest  the  common  cathartes  or  carrion  kite 
{Cathartvs perciwpterus),  as  well  as  the  hetiy 
or  glede  kite.  The  native  wild  dove  ( Qimri ) 
is  not  very  diflerent  from  our  kinds  ;  and  just 
as  little,  the  species  of  shrikes,  crows,  car- 
rion crows,  &c.  Whether  the  great  animal, 
which  tlie  Arabs  call  tentsah,  and  which  oc- 
curs westwards  from  Sicheni,  in  a  marsh  or 
small  lake,  be  really  a  crocodile  or  not,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  finding  out.  The 
turtle  of  tlie  mountauis,  which  we  found 
near  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  is  the  well- 
known  (jreek  kind  {Testudo  Grura)  which 
occurs  in  Italy.     Serpents  are  verj'  rare,  and, 
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according  to  the  accounts  of  other  travellers,  the  possession.    What  a  church  is  to  a  eitj, 

are  not  poisonous.     We  saw  them  only  in  Palestine  is  to  the  world. 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth,  and  on  tlte         Phoeuiciau  tlects  once  covered  those  silent 

road  firom  Cana  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.    Near  waters;    wealtliy  cities  once  fringed  tliose 

Beyrout  we  saw  tlie  Janthina  fragilisy  which  lonely  shores;  during  three  thousand  years, 

yields  the  common  purple.     Among  the  na-  war  has  led  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli  in  ter- 

tive  insects  is  the  bee;  but  a  catalogue  of  rible  procession  along  these  historic  plains: 

the  n:imes  of   the   numerous   beetles,   &c.  yet  it  is  not  mere  history  that  tlirills  Uie  pil' 

which  were   captured   in   Palestine,   would  grim  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  such  feelings 

have  little  interest.  .  At  this  season  of  the  as  no  other  spot  on  the  wide  earth  inspires ; 

year,  we  were  not  much   troubled   by   tlie  but  tlie  belief  that  on  yonder  land  the  Sa- 

nimti/5  or  mosquitos' (iii.  112,  s?^.)'  viour  once  trod  with    human    feet,   bowed 

For  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  western  down  with  suffering,  linked  to  our  race  by 

world,  in  all  its  prosperous  life  and  youthful  the  sympathy  of  sorrow,  bedewing  our  tombs 

energy,  has  looked  wiQi  reverence  and  hope  with  his  tears,  consecrating  our  world  witli 

towards  tlie  stricken,  yet  honoured  land  of  his  blood. 

which  we  have  taken  a  survey.    After  ages         CANAANITES,  early,  but  not  the  first, 
of  obscurity  as  a  mere  province  of  a  fallen  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaau,  which 
empire,  thut  country  suddenly  became  in-  appears  in  the  Bible  as  the  residence  of  sepa- 
vested  with  a  glory  till  then  unknown    to  rate  nations  or  tribes,  the  number  of  which 
earth.      A  few  poor  fishermen  went   fortli  may  surprise  the  thinking  reader,  unless  he 
from  those  shores  among  the  nations,  and  take  into  accoimt  the  natural  features  of  tlie 
announced  such  tidings  as  chtmged  tlie  des-  land,  as  making,  in  primitive  states  of  civi- 
tiny  of  the  world   for   ever.      Hainan   life  lisatiou,  limits  and  boundaries,  which  under 
became  an  altered  state:  new  motives,  sym-  ordinary  circumstances  would  keep  noigh- 
pathies,  and  principles,  orose  ;  new  charities  bonring  and  even  kindred  people  apart  from 
were  developed ;  new  hopes,  enlarging  from  each  other.     Carrael  divides  tlie  northern 
the  grave,  animated  our  race.  from  the  southern  searoast,  which  between 
It  was  natural  that  this  bright  hope  and  Joppa  and  Gaza  is  a  plain.     From  Carmel 
faith   should   degenerate    into    enthusiasm,  spreads  out  the  plain  of  Sharon,  which  runs 
The  land  of  Palestine  became  a  sort  of  idol ;  from  Tiberias  by  TalK)r  down  southward  to 
and  pilgruna  ritshed  to  its  shores  in  count-  Joppa.     Thus  were  the  PhoBniciims.  north 
less  multitudes,  in  the  hope  of  laying  down  of  Carmel,  and  the  Philistines,  to  tlie  south, 
the  burden  of  their  sins  upon  its  sacred  soil,  divided  and  kept  separate  from  each  other ; 
The  spirit  of  all  Europe  was  warlike;  and  being  left  to  pursue  each  his  own  course, 
the  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit  tunied  its  though  both  of  them  were  given  to  corn- 
energies  into  a  new  channel,  when  the  cross  nierce,  seafaring,  and  fishing  (Neh.  xiii.  l(i). 
became  the  emblem  of  devotion  in  the  cause  Thus  also  were  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  high 
of  chivalry,  as  well  as   of  religion.     The  lands   separated   from   tliose   of  tlie  coast, 
summons  which  he  gave  rent  asunder  every  The  modes  of  life  pursued  by  the  two  were 
tie  of  love,  home,  and   self-interest.      The  dissimilar.     The  plain  of  Sharon  afforded 
warriors  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  too  luxuriant  a  pasturage  for  its  inhabitants 
knew  no  patriotism  but  for  Palestine, —  no  not  to  employ  themselves,  at  least  in  purt, 
interest  but  for  llie  holy  sepnlchrr*, —  no  love  in  keeping  cattle.      Yet  the  people  of  the 
but  tiiat  of  glory.     Then  for  centuries  the  plain  looked  chiefly  to  the  sea  for  their  snj)- 
tide  of  war  rolletl  from  Europe  upon  Asia,  port;   while  those  who  dwelt  in  *  the  hill 
Baffled  and  beaten  back,  or  perishing  there  country'  gave  themselves  up,  both   in  the 
fruitlessly,  men  learned  at  lengtli  that  not  north  and  the  south  of  the  land,  to  tilhiLfo  nnd 
by  liuman  nieoiis  was  glory  to  be  restore<l  to  ]>asturage.     These  diversities  were  promoted 
Palestine.    The  crescent  shone  triumphantly  by  the  differences  of  climate  and  teinporr- 
over  i'alvar}',  as  if  to  teach  the  Christian,  tnre,  which,  though  the  entire  hmd  is  smnll, 
tliat  his  faith  was  to  be  spiritual,  —  its  iu-  were   by   no   means    inconsiderable.      The 
spiration  no  longer  to  be  sought  on  earth.  diversity  of  pursuits  that  is  implied  between 
This  Holy  Land,  altb(»ugh  no  longer  an  the  sailor  and  the  landsman,  tlie  mountain- 
object  of  warlike  anibiiion,  has  loi>t  none  eer  and  the  dweller  in  tiie  plain,  has  always 
of  tlie  deep  interest  with  which  it  once  in-  proved  a  barrier  sufficient  to  keep  the  respec- 
spired  the  most  vehement  cnisader.     The  tive  parties  asunder.    Witli  no  pursuits,  tiiey 
first  impressions  of  childhood  are  connected  have  no  feelings,  iu  common;  and  not  lui- 
with  that  scenery ;  and  infant  lips,  in  Eng-  frequently  the  hardy  sons  of  the  hills  look 
land's   prosperous   homes,  pronoiuice  widi  with    contempt    on    lowlnnders,   r»;garding 
reverence  the  names  of  forlorn  JerustUem  them  as  only  fit  objects  for  plunder.     These 
and  despised  Galilee.     We  i^till  experience  causes  of  separation  would,  in  tlie  case  of 
a  sort  of  patriotism  fur  Palestine,  and  feel  Canaim,  be  much  augmented  by  the  diverse 
that  the  scenes  enacted  tliere  were  performed  origin  of  many  of  its  tribes ;   for  divei*sity  of 
for  the  whole  family  of  man.     Narrow  as  origin  has  always  proved   an   effectual   re- 
are  its  boundaries,  we  have  all  a  share  in  straint  on  the  intercourse  of  men,  especiallY 
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in  the  earlier  periods  of  civilisation,  when  perimis,   beholding    their    form    magnified 

the  mutual  hatred  of  different  hordes  is  in-  through  the  mists  of  antiquity,  designated 

tense.     Canaan,  as  the  lowland  of  the  Asia-  *  giants'  (Gen.  vi.  4.    Numb.  xiii.  33.    Deut 

tie  peninsula,  and  as  its  extreme  boundary,  iii.  11).     They  originally  dwelt  in  the  vale 

was   the   resort  of    many   different    tribes,  of  the  Jordan,  on  tJie  east  side  of  the  river, 

whose  aims,  as  well  as  origin,  kept  them  and  are  held  by  Ewald,  Lengerke,  and  other 

sundered  from  each  otlier,  and  whose  indus-  eminent  critics,  to  have  been  of  Shemitio 

try  and  skill,  called  into  full  exercise    by  origin. 

pressure  on   all   sides,   made   the    naturtd  The  Zamznmmims  were  another  ancient 
opportunities   of  the  country  give  forth  a  race,  who  are  described  even  in  Deuteronomy 
large  amount  of  human  sustenance,  and  so  (ii  20)  as  having  in  old  time  dwelt  in  the 
enabled   it    to   support   a  disproportionate  countr}*  inhabited   by  the  children  of  Am- 
extent  of  population.     The  coast,  being  at  mon,  from  whom  they  received  their  name, 
an  early  period  in  possession  of  the  com-  which  is  said  to  signify  men  of  evil  disposi- 
merce    which    united    Europe    with  Asia,  tions,  and   obviously  alludes  to   the   fieice 
brought  together  within  a  small  compass  a  manners  of  a  semi-barbarous  horde, 
multitude  of  men, —  as  appears  from  the  The  Emims  are  also  described  in  terms 
descriptions  of  a  later  date  found  in  Isaiah  which  put  them  in  the  class  of  which  we 
(xxiii.)  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii.),  —  who  carried  speak.     In  Deut  ii.  10,  11,  they  are  repre- 
on  commercial  pursuits  with  their  colonies,  sented  as  having  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the 
which  had  migrated  to  the  western  shores  of  Moabites  *  in  times  past,  a  people  great,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.    The  position  of  the  many,  and  toll,  as  tlie  Anakims ;  which  were 
land  also  occasioned,  that  nearly  all  migra-  also  accounted  giants,  as  tbe  Anakims;  but 
tions  from  the  interior  came  into  contact  the  Moabites  call  them  Lmims.* 
with  Palestine.     The   people   of  Northern  The  Anakims,  or  sons  of  Anak, — of  whom 
Asia,  when  they  had  made  themselves  mas-  three,  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai,   are 
ters  of  the  countries  about  tlie  Tigris  and  specially  mentioned,  —  inliabited  the  south- 
Euphrates,  by  whose  fertility  they  had  been  em  part  of  Palestine,  certainly  before  the 
enticed,  found  themselves  still  drawn  west-  arriTal  of  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  (Numb, 
wards  by  the  opulence  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  xiii.  22). 

commercial  cities  which  lined  the  shore  of  The  Avims  must  also  be  reckoned  among 

the  Mediterranean ;  and,  availing  themselves  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Canaan.     Their 

of  the  long-travelled  caravan  road  that  led  name,  lowlanders,  carries  the  mind  to  the 

to  Damascus,  proceeded  hence  to  Palestine ;  coast     They  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  —  tliat  is, 

where,  by  means  of  the  sea,  the  East  came  in  nomad  villages, —  southward  unto  Oazii ; 

into  close  connection  with  the  farthest  limits  whom  the  Caphtorims  —  that  is,  Philistiaus 

of  the  then  habitable  globe  towards  the  Weir'it.  — destroyed  (Deut  ii.  23) ;   leaving,  how- 

8o  it  happened  at  a  very  early  period  with  ever,  a  remnant  which  continued  to  bear  tliu 

the  Elamites  (6en.xiv.),  and  at  a  later  time  name  of  the  clan  (Josh.  xiii.  2). 

with  the  Assyrians,  Scytliians,  Chaldeans,  Among  the  original  possessors  of  Pales- 

and  Persians,  one  after  an9ther.  tine  must  also  be  classed  the  wicked  tribes 

life  are  thus  led  to  see,  that  the  earlier  •  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  for  they  are  men- 

populations  of  Palestine  were  not  only  nu-  tioned   as  contemporaneous  with   the   Ke- 

merous,  but  of  diverse  origin,  manners,  and  phaims  and  Emims  (Gen.  xiv.  0). 

pursuits.    With  our  defective  knowledge,  it  The  Horites  also  are  of  the  same  age, 

is  not  easy  to  give  clear  and  positive  state-  who  possessed  Mount  Seir,  and  whose  name 

ments  as  to  who  were  the   aborigines,  or  describes  them   as  dwellers   in  caves  and 

whether  the  aboriginal  tribe  ever  held  exclu-  clefts   of   mountains    (Gen.  xiv.  6.    Deut. 

slve  possession  of  the  land.     It  may,  how-  ii.  12). 

ever,  be  remarked,  that  the  facts  which  we  The  notices  that  we  have  of  these  tribes, 

have  just  mentioned  show  in  general  that  which  will  be  given  more  at  length  when 

the  wave  of  population  moved,  in  agreement  we  speak  of  them  separately,  lie  scattered, 

with  great  Scriptural  implications  and  state-  as  if  accidentally,  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 

ments,  from  east  to  west,  and  fh>m  north  to  tnre ;  but  the  great  summary  of  the  earth's 

south.     The  Scriptures,  however,  it  must  population,   contained    in   Gen.  x.,   passes 

be  added,  recognise  the  distinction  here  im-  them  in  total  silence.     They  are  all  held  to 

plied  between  aboriginal  and  immigrating  have  been  descendants  of  Shem. 

people ;  for,  in  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  we  read  of  When  these  were  yet  in  the  land,  there 

men  who  '  were  bom  in  the  land,'  whom,  by  arrived  other  tribes,  named  by  the  Greeks 

comparison  witli  otlier  passages  (1  Chron.  Phoenicians,  and  by  the  Hebrews  Canaanites. 

▼iiL  13.  Josh.  xi.  22),  we  find  to  have  been  Historical  tradition  luakes  these  come  into 

Anakims,  resident  in  Philistine  cities.  Canaan  from  the  south,  stating  their  original 

Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  seat  to  have  been  Lie  Bed  Sea ;  that  is,  ei- 

Rephaites  (from  a  root  signifying  taU\ —  a  ther  the  Arabian  or  the  Persian  Gulf.     The 

rough,  hardy  race,  of  unusual  strengtn  and  genealogical  list  of  nations  represents  Ca- 

whom   later   and   more   cultivated  naan  to  have  been  *  a  descendant  of  llaiu, 
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and  so  refers  us  to  Africa  for  the  native  military   organisation   f  Josb.  zrii.  IC)   and 

place  of  the  Canaanites.     If  by  the  Red  Sea  a  regal   government   (Numb.  xxi.  1.  DcnL 

we  understand  the  Arabian  Gulf,  tlie  Ca-  vii.  24.  Josh.  x.  3,  23),  living  in  fortified, 

naauites  may  have  come  from  the  shores  of  cities,  with  houses  full  of  idl  good,   with 

the  Red  Sea,  at  the  same  time  that  they  came  wells   already   dug,    vineyards    and    olive- 

from  Africa ;  or  possibly  the  word  *  Ham '  is  trees  already  planted,  as  well  as  wealth  of 

in  this  case  to  be  understood  as,  in  agree*  various  kiuds,  the  products  of  industry  and 

ment  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  refer-  the  rewards  of  commerce  (Dent.  vi.  10,  »eq, 

ring  to  the  hot  district  of  tlie  earth  generally;  Josh.  vii.  21,  »eq.).    The  condition  in  which 

which  would  leave  us  at  liberty  to  recognise,  the  Israelites,  on  their  invasion,  found  the 

with  some  critics,  the  countries  about  the  inhabitants,  shows  how  it  was  that  Joshua 

Persian  Gulf  as  the  home  of  the  Canaanites  had  so  much  difficulty  in  his  conquests,  and 

(Gen.  X.  6); — a  course  which  is  recom-  was  compelled  to  allow  a  large  portion  of  Um 

mended,  if  the  allegation  is  true,  that  the  Canaanites  to  remain  (Judg.iii.  I,<«9.  Josh, 

language  of  the  Canaanites  was  Shemitic;  xvi.  10),  who  occasioned  much  trouble  in 

in  support  of  which,  reference  is  made  to  the  times  of  the  Judges,  and   maintained 

passages  of  Scripture  that  certainly  may  con-  their  existence  till  Uie  age  of  David ;  nay,  in 

tain  such  an  implication,  yet  by  no  means  some  places,  even  to  the  days  of  Solomon 

state   this   as   a  fact   (Gen.  xix.  18.  Josh.  (I  Kings  ix.  10).     Rather  than  submit  to 

ii,  Q). —  See  Division.  Joshua,  a  considerable  number,  if  we  may 

Regarding  the  Canaanites  as  a  branch  of  believe  a  Pagan  writer,  emigrated  to  Tingi' 

the  Shemitic  family,  Lengerke  makes  them  tana  in  Africa,  where  our  authority  found  a 

to  have  been  practised  in  seafaring  in  the  monument  bearing  these  words :  — *  We  are 

Indian  Ocean,  and   to  have   migrated    to  those  who  fled  before  the  face  of  the  robber 

the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  conse-  Joshua.' 

quence  of  being  hence  led  to  see  how  fa-         No  sooner  had  Noah  begun  to  recover 

▼ourable  a  site  that  seaboard  afforded  for  from  the  effects  of  the  flood,  than  a  circum- 

commeree.     In  this  view,  they  were  a  por-  stance   occurred  (Gen.  ix.  22,  teqJ)  which 

tion  of  that  long  and  broad  wave  of  popula-  made  Canaan  an  object  of  aversion  in  hit 

tion  that  came  down  from  the  south-east,  family,  causing  this  curse  to  be  pronounced 

towards  the  sea  just  mentioned,  which  ap-  on  him  :  — 
pears   to  have  been  for  many  generations  '  Cursed  be  Canaan  I 

flowing  in   a  nortli -westerly  direction;    so  A  servant  of  aervants 

that  Ewald  says  Palestine  was  in  these  pri-  ^haU  be  be  to  hia  brethren.* 

mitive  days  the  great  place  of  resort  for  the  These  unfriendly  feelings  were  kept  ap  and 

Shemitic  tribes,  as  it  was  during  the  cm-  made  worse  by  the  hatred  which  rival  clans, 

sades  for  the  nations  of  Europe.    If  we  may  if  not  by  the  deeper  aversion  which  differ^ 

follow  t)ie  guidance  of  this  Shemitic  origin  ences  of  race,  have  always  been  found  to 

of  the  Canaanites,  we  see  a  reason  why  they  occasion,   as   well    as   by  incivilities    and 

should  press  forward  to  the  extreme  boun-  affronts  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 

daries  of  the  country,  and  first  take  posses-  to  the  wandering  Israelites ;  whence  there 

sion  of  the  line  of  coast  called  from  them  ensued  a  settled  alienation  and  an  inveterate 

Canaan  or  Phoenicia ;  migrating  from  which,  enmity   between    the    two    (Ezek.  xvi.  8). 

in  later  periods,  tliey  at  length  occupied  the  But  to  the  firmly-rooted  and  debasing  ido- 

entire  country  to  which  they  extended  their  latry  of  the  Canaanites  was  it  chiefly  owing, 

name.    We  are  also  led  to  see,  that,  when  tliat  all  friendly  relations  with   them  was 

they  settled  in  the  land,  they  possessed  no  forbidden  by  Moses  to  his  nation ;  who,  as 

mean  culture.    To  tlie  appliances  afforded  being  but   little  lifted    above    the  grosser 

by  this  culture,  they  doubtless  owed  their  empire  of  the  senses,  oould  not  fail  to  be  in 

conquest  of  the  earlier  inhabitants;  as  they  imminent  danger  of  being  turned  aside  to^ 

themselves,  when  in  their  turn  commerce  serve  their  gods;  and  so  the  great  aim  of 

had  brought  luxury,  and  luxury  had  demo-  Moses  would  fail  of  effect,  and  the  greatest 

ralised   and   enervated   the  character,  were  of  all  instruments  for  the  civilisation  of 

eompeUed  to  give  way  before  the  irresistible  the  world — namely,  the  establishment  in  the 

vigour  of  the  youthful  arm  of  the  Israelites,  heart  of  society  of  a  strict  and  elevated  mo- 

who  bore  with  them  much  of  the  power  sup-  notheism  —  would  have  been  utterly  lost 

plied  by  the   high   civilisation  of  Egypt.  Hence  were  the  Israelites  forbidden,  under 

Long,  however,  must  the  Canaanites  have  the  severest  penalties,  to  intermarry  with  the 

been  in  quiet  possession  of  the  country,  and  inhabitants  of  the  land,  or  to  spare  any  of 

considerable  must  have  been  the  use  which  them,  after  they  had  succeeded  in  becoming 

they  had  made  of  their  resources  and  repose,  their  masters  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16.  Deut  vii.  8. 

when  Moses  brought  them  a  master,  from  Judg.  iii.  0).    It  is  worthy  of  special  notice, 

whose  sword  or  yoke  they  were  not  to  escape,  that  the  evUs  which  fell  on  the  Israelites,  in 

At  this  epoch,  they  appear  as  a  numerous  after  times,  ensued  from  their  fi«quent  lapoee 

people,  consisting  of  several  tribes  or  nations  into  idolatry,  occasioned  by  the  remnant  of 

I  Numb.  xiii.  29.    Dent.  vii.  1),    having    a  spared  Canaanites,  and  speoially  by  manisge 
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with  Conaanitish  women  (1  Kings  xi.  1 ; 
ZYi.  31).  And  if,  as  every  student  of  the 
Bible  knows,  the  establishment  of  mono- 
theism was,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  required 
the  discipline  of  centuries,  —  scarcely  with- 
in the  bounds  of  possibility  could  that  esta- 
blishment have  been,  had  idolatry  been  left 
by  Joshua  in  fiill  and  miimpaired  vigour. 
Indeed  we  see  not  how  it  was  possible  for 
Mosaism  to  have  got  a  footing  in  the  land, 
had  the  Canaanites  been  spared  under  the 
•way  of  mercy,  and  the  conditions  of  a  treaty 
having  imion  for  its  aim.  The  success  of 
the  Mosaic  religion  involved  and  demanded 
the  suppression  of  Canaanitish  idolatry; 
and  the  latter  was  impossible,  if  the  lives 
of  the  Canaanites  were  spared.  But  what 
in  this  have  we  different  from  the  great  les- 
son which  history  impresses  on  the  mind ; 
namely,  that,  however  much  human  intelli- 
gence may,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Chris- 
tian culture,  condemn  tlie  practice  of  war, 
yet  that  war  has  in  numberless  cases  been 
the  forerunner  of  civilisation,  and,  under  the 
eontrol  of  Providence,  proved  a  most  effec- 
taal  means  for  advancing  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  human  kind  ?  Numerous  and  signal 
were  the  advantages  which  Alexanders  con- 
quests were  the  means  of  conferring  on 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  The  Romans 
carried  with  their  victorious  arms  the  seeds 
of  knowledge,  culture,  and  happiness,  among 
nations  who  could  not  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived them  till  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
Viewed,  then,  in  connection  with  a  general 
Providence,  the  exteniiination  of  the  Canaan- 
ites has  iu  it  nothing  exceptional  or  extra- 
ordinary; nor  does  the  Bible  lie  under  a 
weight  of  odium  which  is  not  shared  by 
every  other  ancient  history.  But  a  specid 
order  was  in  this  case  given  of  Ood  for  the 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
At  such  a  thought,  the  heart,  we  know, 
revolts :  the  feelings  of  alienation  which  it 
now  occasions,  no  force  of  ai^maent  can,  we 
believe,  suppress.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  wish  that  any  argument  should  be  found 
strong  enough  to  drown  this  holy  voice  of 
Christian  benigfiity.  We  love  God  as  made 
known  to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wiili 
hi  deeper  reverence  than  the  solution  of 
ftuy  historical  difficulty.  If  there  must  be 
a  conflict  between  our  idea  of  Deity,  and 
the  record  touching  this  war  of  extermina- 
tion, at  least  let  not  the  former  be  in  the 
■lightest  degree  lowered  or  impaired.  W^e 
would,  if  necessary,  far  rather  hold  that  a 
priestly  religion  had  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  its  just  authority,  than  for  a  moment 
sniTer  the  lustre  of  the  divine  character,  as 
conceived  by  our  minds,  to  be  sullied  even 
by  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  But  are  we 
ledoeed  to  this  alternative?  In  general 
ttrms,  no. 

The  subject  must  not  be  virwrd  in  the 


abstract,  but  under  tlie  relations  in  which 
it  etauds  in  the  Biblical  narratives.  In 
tliis  case,  we  have  clearly  not  to  do  with 
abstract  principles,  but  the  peculiarities  of 
an  individual  case.  Wars  of  excision  may 
in  the  abstract  be  wrong;  yet  the  exter- 
minating war  of  Joshua  against  the  Ca- 
naanites may  still  be  right.  It  is  under 
special  circiunstances  that  the  war  is  con- 
ducted :  by  these  special  circumstances 
must  we  form  our  idea  of  its  character. 
Now,  tlie  specialities  in  this  case  are  nume- 
rous. In  the  widest  sense,  tliey  comprise 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  all  that  was  to 
be  done,  by  revelation  for  tlie  impn)vement 
and  salvation  of  mankind.  But  leaving  on 
one  side  this  wider  issue,  let  us  very  briefly 
advert  to  the  point  already  touched  on ; 
namely,  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, in  contrast  with  the  prevalence  of 
a  pure  monotheism,  which  was  to  issue  iu 
the  universal  religion  of  Jesus  Chri:$t.  The 
establishment  of  that  muuotheitiin  iu  con- 
junction with  a  full  unpruned  idolatry  was 
impossible.  Was  the  good,  tlien,  to  be  fore- 
gone,—  the  vast  and  endless  good  which 
the  Mosaic  polity  had  directly  and  indirectly 
to  confer  ?  In  other  terms,  was  idolatry  to 
continue  unchecked,  imabatcd,  with  full 
license  to  spread  its  moral  poison  on  all 
sides  ?  Let  the  reader  not  miseonceive  the 
nature  of  the  alternative.  Idolatry  among 
the  Canaanites  was  not  a  mere  negation  of 
good,  —  not  an  abstraction  of  the  mind,  — 
not  a  speculative  notion.  The  point  nt 
issue  did  not  involve  tlie  triumph  of  one  of 
two  rival  systems  of  speculation.  That  ido- 
latry was  eminently  practical  iu  its  character. 
And  it  was  no  less  deadly.  It  was  a  pauder 
to  the  lowest  passions.  It  stifled  the  holiest 
voices  of  tlie  human  heart  —  we  mean  the 
domestic.  It  was  essentially  vitiating  and 
debasing.  It  undid  all  moral  tics.  It 
destroyed  both  body  and  soul.  Well  has 
Milton  appreciated  the  character  of  this 
idol- worship :  — 

*  First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmearM  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifloe  and  parents'  tears; 
Though,  for  the  iioioe  of  drums  and  timbrels  load. 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  paj^sd  through 
To  his  grim  idol.  [rtre 

•        ••••••• 

Next  Chamos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sous : 
Peor  his  other  name,  when  ho  enUce<l 
Israel  In  Sittim,  on  iheir  march  from  Nilo, 
To  do  hlin  w.uiton  rites,  which  coKt  tluru  woo. 
Yet  thence  bin  lustful  orjfies  he  en'arfr«'d 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal  by  the  grovti 
Of  Moloch  homicide,  Xust  hard  by  hate 

Belial  came  last,  than  -whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gioss  lo  Icvc 
Vice  for  itself :  to  him  no  temple  frtoutl, 
Or  altar  smoked;  y«'t  who  more  oft  tlum  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  wncn  the  priest 
Tunis  atheist?' 

This  *crew*  of  'bestial  gods,'  whom  our 
great  poet  has  chiu-acterised  wi'Ji  equal  force 
and  accuracy,  mubt  with  all  tlieir  abomiua- 
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tions  htTO  been  endured,  and  suffered  to  achievement  enters  into  the  general  course  of 

extend  their  power,  unless  the  conquering  ProTidence ;   for  history  is   only  a  record 

arm  of  Joshua  was  to  decimate  the  inhabit  of  Ood's  dealings  with  man.     If  the  acliieve- 

tanta  of  the  land.     The  more  gentle  plead-  ment  formed  a  part  of  the  course,  how  could 

ings  of  our  nature  would  prompt  us   to  it  have  been  excluded  from  the  plan  and 

desire,  that  the  alternative  was  not  of  so  determinations  of  Providence?    and  if  yon 

dreadful  a  nature.     In  truth,  however,  we  can  *  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man'  in 

must  take  it  as  history  sets  it  before  us.  view  of  the  carnage  of  a  Bonaparte,  why 

Idolatry  could  not  be  uprooted,  while  idola-  such  difficulty  with  the  slaughter  committed 

ters  were  spared.    Nor  practically  conld  any  by  a  Joshua  ?     Deny  a  Providence ;  still  you 

regard  be  had  to  distinctions  of  age  and  sex.  do  not  deny  the  facts  adduced,  and  can  only 

The    acorn  becomes   an   oak.     Idolatrous  say  that  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  stand  in 

fascinations  are  not  lessened,  because  asso-  a  class  with  other  wars.     But,  in  denying  a 

ciated  with  female  seductiveness.  Providence,  you  cannot  plead  that  these  wars 

We  again  remark,  that  it  is  not  from  offend  your  religious  feelings ;  for  what  reli- 
our  own  position,  but  from  that  of  the  early  gious  feelings  are  those,  —  what  lofty  stan- 
age  with  which  these  events  are  connected,  dard  of  right  and  wrong  is  that  which  he  has, 
that  we  ought  to  contemplate  this  war  of  who,  if  he  admits  that  it  has  a  Maker,  denies 
excision.  A  truly  enlightened  Christian  the  world  its  Governor ;  regarding  it  as,  in 
conscience  would  unhesitatingly  condemn  its  moral  relations,  *  a  mighty  maze  without 
such  a  transaction,  were  it  to  take  pliice  apltm'?  In  truth,  we  do  not  see  what  unbe- 
now.  But  such  a  conscience  was  unknown  lievers  in  revelation  gain  by  pleading  against 
in  those  early  periods.  Its  existence  was  a  it  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  Israel- 
pure  impossibility.  And  to  require  that  the  ites.  The  great  facts  remain  the  same, 
men  of  those  times  should  conform  to  out  whether  or  not  the  latter  had  a  divine  sane- 
standard  is  to  act  most  foolishly,  most  un-  tion  for  what  they  did.  The  land  was  forcibly 
justly;  and,  in  truth,  to  say  that  they  should  taken  possession  of,  and  held  by  Joshua  and 
have  no  moral  sentiments  at  all.  How,  his  followers.  When  the  objector  has  ex- 
then,  did  this  exterminating  war  look  to  plained  on  his  principles  how  this  was  right 
them  ?  Most  clearly,  as  nothing  unusual,  under  a  system  of  ordinary  Providence,  the 
—  nothing  atrocious,  —  nothing  even  con-  believer  in  revelation  will  find  no  difficulty, 
demnable.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this  is  with  the  superadded  element  of  alleged 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  record  of  all  the  special  direction.  What  God  permits  he 
circumstances  is  made  in  the  book  of  Josbna  does.  What  necessarily  ensues  from  follow- 
in  a  simple,  unconscious  manner,  and  with-  ing  his  guidance,  is  his  own  act.  If  by 
out  the  slightest  apology.  special  or  by  ordinary  means  he  brought  the 

But  if  the  human  view  is  free  from  con-  Israelites  to  the  borders  of  the  land  he  had 

demnation,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  promised  to  them,  he  thereby  gave  tliem  a 

divine   view   full    of    severe  rebuke.      On  command  to  enter  in  and  take  possession. 

the  contrary,  what  the  first  approved,  the  And  if  dire  evils  existed  in  that  land,  —  evils 

second  would  easily  be  represented  as  en-  utterly  incompatible  with  the  laws  enjoined 

joining.      Inspiration    is,   in   many   cases,  by  his  servant  Moses,  —  then,  by  all  the  dis 

man's  idea,  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  in-  cipline   through    which   he   had   conducted 

tensity  under    the    influence    of    religious  them,  did  he  bid  the  Israelites  remove  those 

emotions.     The  divine  is  the  human  ideal-  evils,  by  a  voice  as  explicit  and  effectual  iia 

ised.    Let  the  human  clothe  itself  in  patriot-  if  he  hail  spoken  from  Mount  Nebo,  as  he 

ism,  then  are   slaughter   and   self-sarrifice  apoke  from  Mount  Sinai, 
held  to  be  a  divine  undertaking.     Even  in         The  employment  of  tlie  Hebrews  them- 

the  present  day,  '  the  God  of  armies '  is  selves  in  the  extirpation  of  their  predeces- 

made  the  prime  cause  of  human  victories,  sors,   in   which   some   have   found   sprciul 

with  a  pious  zeal  that  endures  no  contra-  difficulty,  was  necessitated  by  the  need  tliure 

diction.    When  the  civilisation  of  the  greater  was  of  inspiring  them  vrith  such  a  hatred  of 

part  of  Christendom  in  tlie  niueteeuth  cen-  idolatry,  as  might  keep  them  pure  from  iu 

tury  sent  up  from  its  myriads  of  churches  contaminating  practices.     And  in  this  em- 

Te  Deums   for   the   successful   carnage    at  plojnnent  we  have  only  an  instance  of  that 

Waterloo,  we  need  feel  no  siirprise,  that,  in  general  law  by  which  men  are  made  God's 

perfect  sincerity  and  with   hearty  earnest-  instruments  of  evil  and  of  good  to  each  other, 

ness,  the  invading  and  conquering  Israelites  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  divine  plans 

pleaded  an  express  command   to  sanction  of  benignity.     It  is  even  into  the  hand  of  a 

their  aanguinary  deeds.  father,  that  the  rod  of  needful  correction  has 

Nor  can  those  who  admit  a  Providence  been  placed  of  God.   If  a  motlier's  love  brings 

deny  that  they  were  utterly  without  a  basis  antold  happiness  on  her  child,  it  is  through 

for  their  conviction.     It  is  a  fact  that  the  the  varied  discipline  of  what  we  term  ill  and 

Israelites  got  possession   of  Canaan.     In  good.     Pain  is  often  the  channel  of  God's 

making  the  conquest,  they  must  have  slaugh-  best  gifts  to  man.     Even  a  Heathen  moralist 

tered  thousands.     It  is  equally  a  fact  that  this  could  see  and  paint  the  wisdom  of  *  the  choice 
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of  Heronles,'  in  preferriiig  the  path  of  la-  almond  (flowers?)  and  knops.    The  stem 

boar  and  self-denial  to  that  of  flowery  ease,  and  the  six  branches  each  bore  a  lamp  fed 

To  withhold  evil  when  its  infliction  is  the  by  olive  oU.     This  candlestick  was  set  in  the 

only  remedy,  is  not  benignity,  but  weakoess.  tabernacle,  witliout  &e  vail  that  divided  it 

An  incurable  wound  must  be  cut  out  f^om  the  Holy  of  holies,  over  against  the 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  if  the  exter-  table  on  the  south  or  left-hand  side  as  yon 
mination  of  the  Canaoiiites  is  contemplated  entered  (Exod.  xxv.  31,  teq.;  xxvi.  d5)« 
from  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  it  is  an  in-  The  number  of  lights,  seven,  seems  to  be  in- 
dispensable link  in  the  great  series  of  events,  tended  to  symbolise  the  work  of  creation, 
and  as  such  must  be  regarded  as  wisely  and  which  is  recorded  to  have,  in  seven  days, 
kindly  intended  by  the  g^at  Ruler  of  tbe  brought  the  entire  universe  into  the  light  of 
world,  for  the  furtlierance  of  his  own  benign  life.  The  account  given  by  Josephns  is  as 
purposes;  a  view  which  can  be  denied  with  follows  (Antiq.  iii.  6.  7)  :  — '  Over  against 
effect  by  unbelievers  in  the  Bible,  only  by  the  table,  near  the  southern  wdl,  was  set  a 
their  utter  renunciation  of  religion.  The  candlestick  of  cast  gold,  hollow  within,  being 
question  of  natural  or  supernatural  religion  of  the  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
does  not  here  come  into  play ;  for  the  diffl-  was  made  with  knops,  lilies,  pomegranates, 
culty,  if  there  is  one,  presses  with  equal  and  bowls;  which  ornaments  amounted  to 
weight  on  the  Deist  and  on  the  Christian,  seven  in  ah.  The  shaft  rose  from  a  single 
It  is  only  a  very  shallow  philosophy,  or  a  base,  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
false  theory  of  inspiration,  Uiat  can  here  give  as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It 
rise  to  notions  having  a  tendency  to  bring  terminated  in  seven  heads,  in  one  row,  all 
Judaism  into  suspicion  or  discredit  in   a  line.     These  branches  carried    seven 

CANDAGE,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  that  is,  lamps,  each  one  in  imitation  of  the  number 

of  Meroe,  under  whom  was  the  *  enuuch  of  of  the  planets ;  these  lamps  looked  to  tlie 

great  authority,'  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  27.  east  and  to  the  south,  the  candlestick  being 

Candace  was  not  the  proper  name  of  this  placed  obliquely.' 

queen,  but  the  royal  designation  of  die  line  This  piece  of  fiimiture,  which  has  been 

of  princes,  as  was  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyp-  calculated  to  have  been  worth  some  six  thou- 

tians.     According  to  tradition,  her  own  name  sand  pounds,  concurs  with  other  evidence  to 

was  Judich  ;  and  to  her  eunuch,  who  is  said  show  that,  even  while  yet  in  the  wilderness, 

to  have  preached  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  wealth  of  the  Israelites  was  great     Its 

Ceylon,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  first  spread  of  construction  makes  it  equally  clear  that  they 

Christianity  in  Ethiopia.  were  by  no  means  without  skill  in  metallurgy, 

CANDLE  (from  the  root  candeo,  to  bum,  and  the  related  arts.    Egypt,  indeed,  firom 

in  French  chandeUe,  allied  with  our  English  which  they  had  recently  come,  was  the  great 

'kindle')  is  the   translation  of   a  Hebrew  focus  of  the  civilisation  of  the  day.     There 

word,  ^eAr,  which   is   generally   rendered  the  arts  had  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 

lamp,  but  in  Job  (xviii.  6 ;  xxi.  17  ;  xxix.  8),  perfection,  in  which  the  Israelites  were  far 

jmd  in  Psalms  (xviii.  28  ;  cxix.  105,  in  the  too  highly  gifted  a  people  not  to  have  largely 

margin)  candle.     The  distinction  which  now  partaken.     What  is  said  of  the  pattern  being 

prevails  between  lamp  and  candle  was  un-  showed  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  intends,  we 

Jmown  in  ancient  times.     Lamp  would,  in  all  think,  that  he  was  led,  under  Uie  guidance 

ihe  cases,  have  been  the  better  rendering ;  as  of  the  inspiration  of  God,  which,  acting  in 

the  reference  is  to  the  lamp  or  light  sus-  conjunction  with  his  own  high  powers,  in- 

pended  from  the  top  of  the  tent  which  illu-  fluenced  all  his  decisions  and  his  acts  to 

mined  ihe  interior,  rendered   dark  by  its  choose  such  a  form  as,  in  its  emblematical 

construction.     Hence  the  lamp  was  an  essen-  pertinency,  should  tend  to  forward  in  pious 

tial  article  of  furniture.     Its  extinction  left  minds  the  great  religious  purposes  of  his 

ihe  tent  or  dwelling  in  thick  darkness,  and  undertaking. 

was  regarded  as  the  image  of  utter  desola-  In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  one,  there 

tion:  accordingly,  in  Job  xviii.  6,  we  read  of  were  ten  golden  and  ornamented  lamps,  five 

the  wicked :  —  on  the  north,  five  on  the  south  side.     These 

,^    .,  ^.  ^  .. »    ,    .  .   ..  were  carried  away  with  the  captive  Jews  into 

^iTi^^^^'t^  C»'»l''««  (1  Kings  vil.  49.  Jer.  Iii.  19).     In 

the  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  the  old -mode  of 

The  Arabians  are  fond  of  this  image.    Thas  one  single  lamp  was  restored  ( 1  Maoc.  i.  21 ). 

they  say :  —  *  Bad  fortune  has  extinguished  The  Herodian  temple  also  had  one  lamp, 

my  lamp.'  described  by  Josephus   as  one   of  <  three 

CANDLESTICK  (a),  was  made  by  Moses  things  that  were  very  wonderftil  and  famous 

'  after  the  pattern  which  was  showed '  him  in  among  all  mankind,  —  the  candlestick,  the 

the  Mount,  of  pure  beaten  gold,  a  talent  in  table,  and  the  altar  of  incense.     The  seven 

weight,  having  a  basis  or  pedestal,  on  which  lamps  signify  the  seven  planets,  for  so  many 

rose  a  shaft  that  sent  out  six  branches,  Uiree  there  were  springing  ont  of  the  candlestick ' 

on  each  side,  all  adorned  wiUi  ornaments,  (Jew.  War,  v.  5.  5)  ;  *  its  middle  sliaft  was 

whose  shapes  are  described  as  bowls  like  fixed  on  a  basis,  and  the  small   branches 
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wen  produced  oat  ot  it  to  n  gtttl  lenglta, 
lUTing  the  Ukanees  of  a  trideut  in  [heir  po- 
■itiou,  and  had  erery  oae  «  socket  made  of 
braaa  toi  a  limp  at  the  top  ot  them '  (Jew, 
War.Tii.  a.O).  Thin  eaniUcBtiekwaa  curled 
away  by  Tica«,  with  olbcr  epoila.  On  the 
TUiaa  anh  it  is  Knlptnred,  but  rcmaiua 
now  in  odIj  ■  mntilaied  atalc  ;  yet  auch  aa 
geusrally  lo  eomspond  with  ibe  descripllun 
of  JoHphaa,  and  throw  light  on  the  original 
tona  in  whieli  the  labemacle  lamp  was  mads 


,  The  BCTCn  lampi  in  One  are  aymbolically 
applied,  in  iLe  Apocalypse  (1.  20),  to  Iha 
■eten  chonbei  of  Aiia. 

CANE,  probably  from  a  not  common  to 
the  Hebre*  Salimh,  which  ii  Tirionsl;  ren- 
dered in  the  English  Bible,  'stalk'  (Oen. 
jli.  &) ;  '  branch  '  (Eiod.  iir.  33)  ;  '  reed ' 
(IKlDgaxif.  la);  'oalamue'(Eiod.iii.a3. 
Cant  IT.  M.  Eiek.  zxTii.  IS).  The  tit- 
brew  word  aeema  to  be  from  a  root  which 
denotea  If  ttand  tncl,  after  Ibe  manner  of 
canei  and  reeda.  From  ill  quality  of  grow- 
ing op  to  a  eoniiderable  hei^l,  in  a  aliff 
jointed  rod,  are  derived  the  applicatioDi  or 
uiea  of  the  cans,  aa  well  as  the  meaning! 
which  it  bears. 

The  calamns  (from  a  Onek  word  aigniry- 
ing  roae  or  rod)  is  a  apecies  of  palm,  which, 
from  its  Blender  sterna,  baa  Ihe  ■ppeirance  of 
tall  grasa,  and  haa  been  conaideied  ai  on* 
of  the  linkB  which  connect  the  grassea  with 
the  palma.  From  the  passagei  aboie  cited, 
it  i>  BTideut  that  when  the  letm  calamna  ia 
naed,  the  Caloatiu  ammaliaii,  or  fragrant 
cane,  ii  intended.  In  Canliclea  (It.  14),  the 
calamDB  ia  joined  with  cinnamon,  as  well  as 
other  DdDTifcroni  planla.  The  cinnamon 
and  ealamos  are  found  ao  joined  together  in 
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Josephos  (Andq.  iii.  6.  3),  who  idda  of  (h« 
calamus,  ■Thialual  ia  a  kind  of  sweet  apioe.* 
The  caUmiis  {Anindo  doiuu)  was  made  inio 
arrowB  by  many  nations,  so  that,  lo  aie  Iha 
words  of  Pliny,  half  the  world  haa  been  con- 
quered by  reeda.  But  if  one  reed  haa  aided 
lo  conquer,  another  (Ihe  papyraa)  has  dona 
far  more  lo  enlighten  snd  retom,  mankind. 
llwaBODacalamai  ('reed')  thai  ihe  apuoge 
filled  with  Tinegar  was  offered  lo  the  Sariour, 
when  on  the  point  of  erpiiing  (Hall,  ixiti. 
48),  The  height  at  which  Jeaua  waa  sua- 
pended  aboTs  Ihe  byatandera,  haa  perhapi 
been  eiaggerated.  A  calamus  refld.howeTer 
this  may  hsTc  been,  could  doubtless  hare 
reached  hia  lips;  for  the  stem  of  the  Cala- 
miii  roTii  is  rteactibed  aa  being  onehondred 
feel  long.     Some  speciea  are  much  longer. 

This  plant,  which  la  disLinguiahed  for  its 
pleasant  odour  and  aromaiic  laate,  growa  in 
Europe,  but  reacbea  perfecliau  only  in  aa 
Aaiatic  climate.  The  calamoB  of  Arabia  and 
India  is  moat  valued,  and  such  is  meinl  in 
laa,  iliii.  21.   Jer.  Ti.  20.   Eiek.  iXTii.  13. 

C  ANKER  WO  RM.  —  Canker  is  Ihe  aamo 
irord  as  cancer,  which  ia  described  by  OTid 
(Metam.  11.  629)  as  moium  inmudicttbilt, 
'  an  incurable  wound.'  Canker  ia  applied  to 
any  thing  that  eata,  and  so  destroys;  or  to 
what  haa  the  malignant  and  deatrucIiTe  qua. 

giien  to  the  caterpillar,  in  conaeqaence  of 
ila  Toraoiodaneas.  And  with  the  caleipillar 
ia  Ihe  cankerworn  found  uniled  in  Joel  i.  4, 
when  different  kinds  of  locusia  are  spoken  of; 
fortheeiBct  description  of  which.  We  haTcin 
Engliah  no  discriminating  terms.  The  He- 
brewword,  FfA((il,ia.howeTer,morefreqiieut- 
lyrrndered  'ciUipillara'  (Pa.cT.84.  Jer.  Ii. 
14,27.  Joelii.  2S).  It  cornea  from  a  root 
which  BigniBes  to  lick,  or  tfitt  itith  the  limgut ,' 
and  denotes  the  young  locust  in  the  last  stage 
of  its  metamorphosis,  or  between  its  third  and 
fourth  condition.  The  lerm' canker'  iaalso 
foond  in  2  Tim.  ii.  IT  ;  ■  And  Ifaeit  word  will 
eat  as  doth  a  canker.'  The  Oreek  term  ia 
the  original  of  the  word  gan^me,  and  sig- 
nifies in  its  rootmeaning  lo  eat  and  deTonr : 
hence  it  denotes  caries  or  rottenness  of  bone, 
or  a  caueerons  wound  in  Ihe  flesh ;  and  ia 
derivatiTely  applied  to  an  evil  and  malioiona 
diapoaition,  whoae  poison  infects  and  sata 
away  the  Bound  affections  of  Ihe  mind. 

CANON,  a  Greek  word  in  Engliab  letlara, 
of  which  the  original  occura  fife  limes  in  the 
Greek  Teataroent,beingreDdered  by  the  term* 
'  mla '  and  *liDe'  in  the  common  TersioD 
(2  Cor.  X.  13,  10,  13.  Gal,  ri.  10.  Phil. 
iii.  16).  In  these  instances  it  signifies 
generally  a  guide,  a  means  of  direction  in 
the  great  ooncems  of  the  Christian  life.  Bat 
where  ia  that  guide  to  be  foond  F  Chriati- 
anity  haa  a  hisloiy.  Where  ie  that  hialoij 
lo  be  foimd  ?  Partly  in  the  wrltijiga  of  ordi- 
naiy  men  ;  partly  inthawritingsof  men  pos- 
sessed of  superior  mean*  of  «nlichMmn«Dk 
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Whence  the  necessity  of  a  guide  or  canon,  in 
other  words,  a  criterion  or  test.  Which  are 
the  frritiugs  of  the  persons  who  had  the.se 
superior  opportunities  ?  The  canon  answered 
the  question.  They  are  those  which  have 
stood  the  test,  received  the  sanction,  and,  as 
having  done  so,  have  been  taken  into  tiiis 
canon  or  collection  of  sacred  books.  Whence 
it  is  clear  that  some  quality  in  these  books 
was  regarded  as  the  essential  which  caused 
them  each  to  be  received.  That  quality  was 
inspiration  (2  Tim.  iii.  10).  If  a  book  was 
inspired,  it  was  received  into  the  canon.  But 
how  was  its  inspiration  to  be  ascertained  ? 
The  prophets  under  the  old  dispensation, 
the  apostles  under  the  new,  were  held  to  be 
inspired.  A  book,  therefore,  written  by  a 
prophet  or  an  apostle,  was  received  into  the 
canon.  Still  the  question  arises.  How  was 
it  known  that  a  book  was  written  by  an 
apostle  ?  In  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity, 
this  knowledge  was  easily  gained,  and  both 
readily  and  safely  propagated,  —  first  by 
tliose  who  knew  tlie  apostles,  and  then  from 
fatlier  to  son,  and  from  church  to  church. 
By  this  natural  transmission  of  knowledge 
and  of  approved  books,  a  collection  or  canon 
was  gradually  formed.  And  the  canon,  be- 
ing thus  formed,  was  finally  accepted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  canon  or  law  of  tlie  churcli, 
as  represented  in  councils,  and  denominated 
the  canon.  The  collection  became  itself  a 
rule  or  canon  by  which  to  distinguish  spuri- 
ous from  genuine  books,  or  ordinary  from 
apostolical  writings;  and  so  the  writings 
which  formed,  say  the  Christian  canon,  were 
called  the  canonical  in  contradistinction  to 
the  apocryphal  books.  The  canonical  books, 
then,  which  combined  to  form  the  canon,  in 
opposition  to  the  apocryphal  books  whose 
claims  had  not  been  found  satisfactory,  are 
those  which,  by  pnblic  authority,  were  re- 
ceived and  read  in  the  Jewish  and  in  the 
Christian  church,  as  sacred  and  divine. 

We  speak  iir»t  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, referring  the  reader  to  what  has  been 
said  under  the  head  of  Book  and  of  Bible. 
The  collection  of  books  constituting  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  formed  gradually 
during  the  procession  of  centuries.  There  cjm 
be  little  doubt  that  Moses  hada  share  in  the 
production  of  tlie  earlier  books,  which  contain 
documents  and  fragments  that  probably  were 
in  existence  even  before  his  age.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  canon,  though  the 
date  is  undetermined,  must  therefore  be 
dated  back  at  a  very  early  period  of  histoi7. 
If  the  commencement  is  uncertain,  not  less 
uncertain  is  the  exact  period  of  its  coni])le- 
Uon.  It  is  clear  that  the  canon  could  not 
be  closed  until  the  last  sacred  book  had  been 
added.  But  if  we  knew  the  very  year  when 
the  last  book  was  published,  we  could  not 
hence  safely  declare  tliat  this  was  the  time 
when  the  canon  was  completed  Some  in- 
terval may  have  elapsed  during  the  publica- 


tion  of  the  work,  and  its  reception  as  of 
divine  authority.     Such  reception  was  neces- 
sarily a  work  of  time.     Authority  is,  in  all 
cases,  of  slow  growth  ;  and  a  writing  wliich. 
like  those  of  tlie  later  prophets,  chastised  the 
sins  of  priest  and  people,  would  be  l<»ng  be- 
fore it  conciliated  so  much  favour  and  re- 
spect as  to  be  acknowledged  to  contain  the 
word  of  God.     We  are,  therefore,  disposed 
to  consider  the  later  more  probable  than  the 
earlier  closing  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
For  the  determination  of  the  exact  period 
when  it  took  place,  we  are  not  furnished 
with  materials,  —  an  historical  deficiency  the 
less  to  be  deplored  in   this  place,  because 
ours  is  a  popular,  not  an  antiquarian,  view  of 
theological  subjects ;  for  which  reason  we 
shall  do  no  more  than  briefly  allude  to  some 
important  facts,  reserving  our  space  for  a 
fuller  treatment  of  the  rise  and  reception  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  which  the  Christian  is  chiefly 
concerned.     Not  till  after   the   Babylonish 
captivity    was  the  canon   completed.      But 
when  after  that  event  ?     According  to  tlie 
Babbins,  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue 
formed  the  collection  ;  that  is,  they  put  to- 
getlier  the  books  which  had  been  scattered 
or  written  during  the  exile,  having  revised, 
corrected,  and  arranged  them ;  thus  bringing 
them  into  the  condition  in  which  they  now 
are,  and  so  closing  the  canon.     These  per- 
sons, according  to  Jewish  accounts,  were  a 
hundred  and  twenty  learned  men,  who  were 
called  together  at  Jerusalem  by  Ezra  {cir. 
4&0,  A.C.),  in  order  to  determine  what  writ- 
ings were  of  divine  authority,  and  to  form 
them  into  one  comprehensive  whole.     But 
this  story  is  on  several  grounds  unwortliy  of 
credit,     Wliatever  books  may  have  existed 
in   tlie   sacerdotal  collection  found   in   tlie 
temple  library,  these  were  necessarily  dis- 
persed by  the   events   which    attciided  the 
captivity.     Yet,  doubtless,  in   the  period  of 
its  duration,  the  authorities  of  the  nation 
Were  attentive  to  the  sacivd  books,  many  of 
which,  though  they  might  receive  additions 
during  and  after  that  event,  yet  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  early  age.     We  must  distin- 
guish between  the   first   composition    of  a 
writing,  and  the  stnio  in  which  it  is  found 
at  a  later  period.     The  cxi&tenoe,  in  writing, 
of  a  book,  admitted  additioiib  by  persons  who 
lived  more  or  less  after  the  oriijinal  autlior. 
Thus  it  does  not  follow,  tliat,  because  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  the  substance  of  it  may 
not  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.     Without, 
then,  pretending  here  to  settle  at  what  period 
the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  first 
came  into  existence,  we  speak  of  the  tima 
when  the  last  hand  wa«  set  to  their  coutonts; 
for  in  this  way  only  can  we  a])}>r(>acli  to  ac- 
curacy in  determiuiug  (he  ix-rio'l  about  which 
the  Jewish  canon   was  c]<  >r<i.     A  part  ot 
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this  canon  appears  to  have  been  collected, 
uiiil  another  part  to  have  been  composed, 
during  or  after  the  captivity.     The  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  and  the  book  of  Psalms 
wi^re  collected  and  brought  into  tlieir  present 
condition,  duriug  or  after  that  event;  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  of  Daniel  were 
completed  during  the   continuance    of  the 
Jews  in  the  land  of  their  conquerors ;  Hag- 
gai.  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  the  Chronicles, 
Kstlier,  Ezra,  and  Nehemi^,  were  written 
some  time  after  the  return  of  Uie  Jews  into 
the  land  of  their  fathers.     The  period  which 
immediately    followed    that     retnm    could 
hardly  have  set  the  seal  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
The  first  weak  colony  that  came  back  home 
were  too  much  occupied  with  measures  for 
llieir  social  security,  —  too  much  engaged  in 
ilie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  constnicting 
dwellings,  and  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
life,  —  they  had  too   severe   a   struggle    to 
maintain    with    internal   and  external  hin- 
drances, to  make  provision  for  any  other  of 
tlieir  higher  wants  than  the  erection  of  their 
temple ;  and  could  have  had  neither  thought 
nor  leisnre  for  undertaking  an  office  of  a 
purely  literary  and  learned  character.     Nor 
do  we  find  cither  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  which 
has  preserved  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  early  period  after  the  return,  nor  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  any  intimations 
from   which  we  raoy  conclude,  that  those 
who  formed  a  part  of  the  first  colony  that 
relumed,  busied  themselves  about  the  re- 
mains of  their  initional  literature.     Not  be- 
fore the  days  of  tlie  Persian  kings,  Xerxes 
and  Artaxcrxes,  —  when,  trader  the  first,  the 
learned    priest   Ezra   conducted    a   second 
colony  bark  to  Judea,  and,  under  the  second, 
Nelieniiah  came  into   his   native   country ; 
and  both  aw(»ke  new  life  in  their  distracted 
and  dispirited  nation,  —  was  there  a  favoura- 
ble time  for  the  prosecution  of  learning;  tlie 
earliest  moment  of  which  would,  however,  be 
seized,  since  the  objects  to  which  the  leisure 
was  applied  were  of  a  sacred  nature,  and,  as 
snch,  claiming  immediate  attention.    Accord* 
ingly,  the  information  supplied  by  ilie  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali,  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews,  tenti  to  show  tliat  such  an 
undertaking  was  at  this  time   entered   on. 
Suitable  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  direct  tlic  minds  of  the 
people    to   the   high    concenis  of  religion, 
Bl)ecially  to  make  thein  acquainted  witli  the 
law  of  tlieir  fathers,  and  to  set  in  order  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  constitution.     In 
tlie  awakening  of  an  interest  of  this  kind, 
what  was  more  natural  than  that  men  such 
as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  after  the  publication 
of  the  book  of  tlio  law  had  pro«luced  a  deep 
impression   (Neh.  viii.  9,  12,  17  ;  ix.  1 — 3  ; 
X.  2H — 30),  should  take  every  means  in  order 
to  collect  as  fully  as  possible  the  remains  of 
the  national    literature,   and   pla(*e   in   the 
hands  of  the  people,  the  history  of  their 


fathers  since  the  days  of  Moses,  the  sayings 
of  the  wise  king  Solom(«ii,  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  which  had  been  so  strikingly 
fulfilled ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  tlie  public  worship,  the  songs  of 
David  and  his  *  tuneful  bretliren'?   It  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  this  great  national  recon- 
struction took  place  on  tlie  basis  of  '  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses,*  which  was  pub- 
licly laid  before  and  made  known  to  all  Is- 
rael (Neh.  viii.  1,  8).     The    existence  of 
such  a  book,  and  the  reality  of  its  republi- 
cation, make  the  changes  now  introduced 
intelligible.     It  is  equally  necesary  to  hold 
that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  found  in  existence 
an  abundant   literature,  and,   speaking   in 
general  terms,  the  books  to  which  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  given  his   sanction ;  for  tlie 
creation,  for  the  first  time,  of  such  a  work 
as  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Psalms,  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiali  or  the  book  of  Job,  will 
not  for  a  moment  be  thought  possible  by 
tliose  who  know  in  what  a  humble  and  dis- 
organised state  the  Jewish  people  then  were. 
The  whole  analogy  of  history  contradicts  tlie 
supposition,  that  wliat  are  accounted  the  more 
ancient  books  of  the  Jews  could  have  been 
produced  en  masse  by  deceivers  or  enthu- 
siasts, at  a  time  when  the  glory  of  the  nation 
had    passed    away,  and  when  the   national 
mind  was  yet   suffering  under  the  but   re- 
cently removed  yoke  of  a  protracted  bondage. 
In  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  we  read  tliat  writings  and 
commentaries  of  Nehemiah  existed,  in  which, 
among  otlier  tilings,  it  was  reported  that  he 
foimded  a  library,  in  which  '  he  gathered  to- 
gether the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the 
kings  concerning  the  oblations.'     However 
indefinite  this  statement  may  be,  it  contains 
the  substance  of  the  prevalent  tradition,  that 
attention  was  given  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
to  the  sacred  canon.     There  is,  indeed,  a  line 
of  tradition,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, for  tliis,  if  for  no  otlier  reason,  that  it 
is  uniform  and  unoj^posed,  which  refers  the 
settlement  of  the  canon  to  Ezra.     As  expres- 
sive of  this  traditionary  impression,  even  the 
story  about  the  great  synagogue  before  men- 
tioned, however  small  the  value  may  be  that 
belongs  to  its  details,  is  not  destitute  of  truth, 
nor  without  importance.    *ro  Ezra,  the  oldest 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church  also  assign 
the  office  of  collecting  and  publishing  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.     On  the  whole,  it  seems 
probable  that  at  least  tlie  chief  office  in  set- 
tling  the    Old   Testament    canon   may  be 
ascribed  to  Ezra  and   Nehemiah.     It  is   a 
different  question,  whether  or  not  the  canon 
was  finally  closed  in  tlieir  days.     The  opi- 
nions of  modem  theologians  have  till  recently 
answered  this  question  in  the  negative,  hold- 
ing that,  while  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  began 
the  work,  its  completion  took  place  gradually 
and  in  process  of  time.    Dr.  Hengstenberg, 
however,  maintains  with  more  warmth  of  zeal 
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than  force  of  argument,  that  the  eanon  was 
finrraed  and  completed  once  for  all  by  Ezra 
and  TJehemiab.     Even   a  Catholic   author 
(Uerbst,  Einleit.  i.)  has   argued    that  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  however,  could  scarcely 
have  come  into  its  present  condition  before 
Darius  Codomannus  (A.C.  336 — 330)  ;   for, 
zii.  22,  it  is  recorded  that  the  heads  of  the 
priests  were  'recorded  to  the  reign  of  Darius 
the  Persian,'  whom  Josephus,  Orotius,  and  Le 
Clerc  regarded  as  Darius  Codomannus,  with 
whom  the  Persian  monarchy  ended.    The  re- 
gister  found  in  1  Chron.  iii.  19 — 24  has  been 
thought  to  show,  that  the  books  of  the  Chro- 
nioles  could  not  have  been  received  the  last 
hand   before   the   reign    of   Darius  Ochus 
(A.C.    d/>0).     Also,  the  remark   in    Esther 
iz.  19,  goes  to  show  that  the  festival  of  Pu> 
rim  had  been  a  long  while  in  use,  so  that 
the  recorder  of  the  fact  must  have  lived  con- 
siderably after  the  event  which  had  occasioned 
the  institution,  and  which  is  placed  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes  (A.C.  486-469).     Besides, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  appears  probable 
that  such  a  work  as  the   collection  of  the 
sacred  books,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  would  require  a  longer 
time  than  the  duration  of  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual.    If  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  col- 
lected the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  writings, 
they  could  not  be  sure  that  they  had  dis- 
covered and  put  together  all  the  residue  of 
the  national  literature.     Failing  this,  they 
must  have  left  to  time  and  circumstances, 
that  which  facts  alone  could  properly  deter- 
mine.  Contemporaries  cannot  close  a  canon. 
It  is  the  work  of  posterity  to  see  and  recog- 
nise that  completion  to  which  events  give 
occasion.     With  this  view  agrees  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  later  Jews,  —  namely,  that  the 
canon  was  completed  by   the  high   priest 
Onias,  who  died  in  the  year   292  before 
Christ ;  —  a  tradition  which  may  be  true  in 
the  sense,  that  Onias  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned the  books  which  he  found  in  or  added 
to  the  collection.     It  seems,  then,  that  under 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  greater  part  of  the 
sacred  writings  were  collected:    after  their 
death    the  collection  still  continued   under 
anthoritative  supervision,  till,  towards  A.C. 
800,  the  canon  ceased  to  receive  additions, 
and  so  came  to  a  conclusion.     The  Hellen- 
istic Jews,  however,  following  other  principles 
than  those  which  actuated  Ezra  and  his  suc- 
cessors, received  and  sanctioned  as  among 
the  sacred  writings,  books  termed  the  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Old  Testament,   which  were 
found  or  composed  after  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, tmtil  Uie  first  century  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah,  when   tlie  prophetic 
voice  sank  into  final  silence,  and  the  collec- 
tion and  the  national  literature  received  no 
Ibrther  additions. 

The  matter  which  is  of  chief  practical  im- 
portance to  the  modern  student  is  this,  that 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  which  now 


oonstitnte  what  is  termed  the  Old  Testament, 
were,  whenever  the  collection  was  brought 
to  a  termination,  objects  of  high  regard  and 
special  care,  on  the  part  of  persons  whose 
knowledge   and   position   guaranteed   them 
against  deception;    and  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  and  general  faithfulness  are  ascer- 
tained to  us  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  books 
to  which  they  gave  their  sanction  are   not 
without  passages  which  reflect  strongly  on 
the  rulers  and  priests  of  Israel.     Too  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  question 
of  great  names  in  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  canon,  as  well  as  to  the  question  of 
the  time  when  it  received  its  final  modifica- 
tion.    No  name,  however  great,  conld  justify 
a  modem  in  believing  that  which  in  itself  is 
incredible,  or  doing  that  which  it  is  immoral 
to  do ;  while  opinions  and  practices  which 
approve  themselves  to  the  enlightened  mind 
and   purified  conscience   of  the    Christisn, 
need  no  recommendation  from  any  source 
external  to  themselves.   The  historical  points 
in  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged are  chiefly  of  value,  by  leading  us  to 
see  that  presumptions  which  have  been  raised 
against  the    sacred  books  of  the  Jews  are 
without  solid  foundation,  and  to  admit  these 
books  generally   as  genuine   compositions, 
within  the  sphere  of  general  literature,  and 
specially   within  Uie  sphere  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hebrew  nation.      We  are 
thus  furnished  with  reason  to  believe,  tliat 
these  writings  are  true,  in  the  sense  of  con- 
taining a  description  of  realities,  a  transcript 
i^m  actual  life ;  and  as  ofiering  much  — 
very  much  —  that  is  good  and  useful  in  all 
ages,  among  all  classes,  and  in  very  diversi- 
fied states  of  civilisation. 

What  books  were  they  which  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Jewish  church,  by  being 
adopted  as  parts  of  the  cauon  ?  On  many 
occasions,  our  Lord  makes  mention  of  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  books,  as  being  in  his  day 
the  generally  recognised  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  lo  religion  (Matt  v.  17.  Luke  xxiv. 
44.  John  V.  39).  The  apostles  also  employ, 
on  many  occasions,  citations  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  generally  without  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  writers,  in  the  knowledge  that 
these  writers  were  well  known  to,  and  re- 
ceived as  of  authority,  by  those  whom  they 
addressed.  A  catalogue  of  these  Scriptures 
is  not  given  in  the  New  Testament  The 
passage  in  Luke  (xxiv.  44)  supplies  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
himself,  the  division  and  generally  the  books 
which  were  in  his  time  recognised.  In  this 
passage  our  Lord  mentions  the  entire  col- 
lection of  the  sacred  books,  under  the  pre- 
valent divisions  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  tlie  Psalms.  The  same  description  is 
made  use  of  by  Josephus,  in  speaking  of 
the  sacred  books  of  his  nation.  Josephus 
supplies  a  catalogue,  which,  however,  is  not 
entirely  free  from  diificulty.     His  statement 
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is,  llMit  the  saered  books  of  the  Jews  were  in     in  the  second  century,  Melito  of  Sardis, 
Dtimber '  twenty-two,  of  which  fiye  belong  to     drew  ap  for  the  nse  of  his  brother,  and 

Moses,  that  contain  his  laws,  and  the  tra-  which  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius 

ditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  his  has   preserved.     Melito's  catalogue,  which 

death.     The  prophets  who  were  after  Moses  was  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  conducted 

wrote  down  what  was  done  in  their  times,  in  in   Palestine,  contains   as  follows :  —  'Of 

thirteen  books.     The  remaining  four  books  Moses  five  books,  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Le- 

contain  hymns  to  God,   and  precepts  for  viticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy;    Joshua, 

the  conduct  of  human  life'  (Against  Apion,  Judges,  Ruth,  of  Kings  four,  of  Chronicles 

i.  8).  We  subjoin  what  J  osephus  says  of  the  two;    Uie  Psalms  of  David;  of  Solomon, 

▼iew  entertained  of  these  writings:  —  *  How  Proverbs  or  Wisdom,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 

firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  books  Songs,  Job ;  of  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 

of  our  own  nation,  is  evident  by  what  we  the  twelve  in  one  book ;   Daniel,  Ezekiel, 

do ;  for,  during  so  many  ages  as  have  already  Ezra.'    According   to  this  list,  it  is  Eccle- 

passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  bold  as  either  siastes  and  the  Canticles,  which,  together 

to  add  any  thing  to  them,  to  take  any  thing  with  the  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs,  form  the 

from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them ;  third  division  of  Josephus. 
but  it  is  become  natural  to  all  Jews,  imme-         A  very  exact  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 

diately  from   their  birth,  to  esteem   those  Jewish   canon,  which  agrees  with   that  of 

books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  to  per-  Melito,  we  owe  to  the  unwearied  diligence 

sist  in  them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  willingly  of  Origen ;  from  which  that  of  Jerome  does 

to  die  for  them.'    This  important  passage  not  differ,    excepting,   however,  Jeremiah, 

teaches  us,  that  the  first  division   of  the  which  Origen  received.     The  Talmud  also 

Hebrew  canon,  the  Law,  contained  the  five  supplies  us  with  a  list  of  the  books  of  the 

books  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch.     If  we  Jews,   that    generally   accords   with    those 

put  together  the  books  which  the  Jewish  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  the   three 

historian  cites  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  leading  divisions,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 

under  a  variety  of  honourable  designations,  individual  books  composing  them. 
—  as  '  sacred  writings,'  *  the  writings  that         The  contact  into  which  Judaism   came 

are  laid  up  in  the  temple,'  *the  books  of  with   nations   speaking   the  Greek  tongue, 

prophecy,'  *  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  especially  the  wants  of  the  Jews  who  were 

'  ancient  books,'  *  books  of  the  Hebrews,*  —  settled  in  Egypt,   gave  birth  to  the   first 

we  find  the  second  division  to  consist  of  translation  that  was  made  of  the  Hebrew 

Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  the  two  books  of  Scriptures,  —  that    called   the   Septuagint, 

Samuel,  the  books  of  the  Kings,  those  of  the  from   the   seventy  or  seventy*two   persons 

Chronicles,  Ezra  and   Nehemiah,  Esther,  alleged  to  have  been  employed  in  making  it 

Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  Mi-  This  version  —  which  also  bears  the  name 

nor  Prophets — in  all  twelve.     The  Psalms  of  Alexandrine,  fh)m  Alexandria,  in  which 

made  the  third  division.     To  complete  the  place  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  —  is  in 

number  twenty-two,  we  want  one  iu  the  se-  the  Greek  language ;   and,  being  made  at 

cond,  and  three  in  the  third,  division ;  which  different  times,  may  be   dated   as  having 

we  must  not  attempt  to  supply  arbitrarily,  come  into  existence  between  the  years  A.C. 

bat  seek  for  in  other  writers.  300 — 130.    The  five  books  of  Moses  appear 

Let  us  consult  the  Alexandrine  Jew  Philo,  to  have  been  first  translated,  for  the  use  of 

who  was  contemporaneous  widi  Jesus  Christ.  Jews  dwelling  in  Egypt,  who  had  allowed 

He  has  not  inserted  a  list  of  the  Hebrew  their  native  tongue  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 

books  in  his  writings,  —  satisfying  himself  had   grown  accustomed  to  the  Greek  lan- 

with  making  quotations  from  them,  accord-  guage,  in  which  they  naturally  wished  to 

ing  as  suits  the  purpose  he  has  in  each  case  possess  their  national  Scriptures,  in  order 

before  him,  partly  with,  partly  without,  men-  that  they  might  be  read  and  understood  in 

tioning  the  book  whence  they  are   taken,  the  temple  that  they  had  there  erected.     This 

With  mention  of  either  the  book  or  the  translation  may  have  been  made  under  the 

author,  he  cites  passages  out  of  the   five  sanction  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrim,  which 

books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  books  of  Sa-  consisted  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  mem- 

muel,  the  Kings,  Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  hers ;  whence  the  story  that  it  was  the  work 

some  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  of  that  number  of  persons.     It  was  received 

and  the  Proverbs.    Without  mentioning  the  into  the  Royal  Library,  in  which  Demetrius 

books,  he  quotes  Judges  and  Job.    We  thus  Phalereus  collected  the  laws  of  all  nations ; 

gain  two  books,  with  which  to  fill  vacancies  and  appears  to  have  been  finished  at  the 

in  the  catalogue  made  up  from  Josephus ;  time  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reigned 

namely,  the  book  of  Job  for  the  second,  and  conjointly  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  Lagus,' 

the  Proverbs  for  the  third,  division.     There  or  about  280  before  the  birth  of  Christ    By 

now  fail  us  only  two,  in  order  to  make  up  degrees  other  books  were  translated  by  dif- 

the  two  and  twenty.  ferent  hands,  as   appears  from  diversities 

The  missing  two  we  find  Id  the  catalogue  of  style,  and  manner  of  rendering  the  ori 

which  an  apologist  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ginal 
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Tlie  Septnagint  translation  contains  the 
books    already    enumerated,    and,    besides, 
Boiue  writings  which  exist  only  in  Greek, 
and  are  therefore  termed  Deutero-caiionical, 
or  belonging  to  the  second  canon ;  in  other 
words,  apocryphal.     Of  the  historical  and 
prophetical  kind  may  be  mentioned  certain 
additions  to  the  book  of  Esther ;  certain  ad- 
ditions to  the  book  of  Daniel ;  the  book  of 
Tobit ;  Juditli ;  two  books  of  the  Maccabees ; 
Baruch,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah.     To 
the  third  division  of  Josephas  belong  Eccle- 
siasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.    The 
degree  of  respect  which  these  books  may 
claim  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  the  Ca- 
tholic asserting,  and  the  Protestant  denying, 
that  they  should  be  consulted  as  of  autho- 
rity in  doctrine  and  practice :  by  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Jews,  they  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  Scriptures 
that  existed  in  tlie  Hebrew  tongue.     It  is  of 
more  importance  to  know,  that  the  Scptiia- 
gint  version  in  general  was  hold  in  high 
estimation  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  as  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
quotations  mode  in  tlie  New  firom  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  are  beyond  a  question 
taken,  not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but 
firom  this  translation  into  Greek. 

The  history  of  t/^e  canon  of  the  Ntw  Tet- 
tament  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  On 
the  ejirly  period  of  it,  there  is  some  darkness, 
which  bold  assumptions  cannot  conceal,  nor 
unauthorised  conjecture  remove.  There  is, 
indeed,  for  those  who  will  look  at  facts  as  they 
are,  light  sufficient  for  rational  conviction ;  but 
tliere  ore  no  materials  to  justify  dogmatism, 
or  sustain  posititms  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  a  purblind  theolo;?y.  The  pretension  to 
assign  the  year  and  the  place  in  which  each 
writing  was  produced,  may  in  some  cases 
be  unsatisfactory ;  while  it  is  a  certain  and 
safe  position,  that  the  New  Testament  pre- 
sents a  trustworthy  image  of  the  earliest 
Christian  church,  and  has  preserved  a  lite- 
rature, the  bulk  of  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

Jesus  himself  taught  only  by  word  of 
mouth.  He  committed  no  system  to  writing. 
He  did  not  employ  the  pen  for  the  commu- 
nication of  his  instructions.  Witii  a  truly 
characteristic  reliance  on  the  vitality  and 
power  of  trutli,  he  scattered  his  words  broad 
cast  on  the  soil  of  the  human  soul,  and  left 
the  seed  to  the  God  of  the  spiritual  harvest 
In  order,  however,  to  employ  a  suitable 
instrumentality,  Christ  called  into  the  vine- 
yard, labourers,  who  were  not  indeed  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  but  who, 
as  being  plain,  unlettered  peasants,  were 
more  fitted  than  any  other  class  of  persons 
could  well  have  been,  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  the  pure  light  of  heaven  which 
he  shed  upon  their  minds.  They,  too,  after 
the  general  manner  of  their  age,  and  imi- 
tating the.  example  of  their  Master,  at  first 


taught  the  gospel  exclusively  ly  word  and 
deed.     Instead  of  committing  their  teach- - 
Ings  to  the  dull  and  miquickeniug  custody 
of  parchment,  they  went  forth  to  proclaim 
with  glowing  lips  the  truths,  charities,  afid 
sympathies,  of  which  Jesus  and  Providence 
had   made   them   glad   heralds   and   living 
witnesses.     And  so,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  the  foundations  of  the    chturch 
were  laid.     In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
apostles  were  speakers;    and,  as  speakers, 
they  were  also  men  of  acti<m,  not  uf  litera 
ture.      They  preached,  rather   than  wrote: 
tl:ey  acted,  instead  of  speculating.     Their 
hearts  were  too  full  for  the  slow  process  of 
composition.      The  burden  tliey  bore  wus 
too  urgent  to  admit  of  being  delayed  by  the 
tedious  preliminaries  of  writing,  and  the  more 
lengthened  process  of  publication.     The  art 
of  printing  has  now  made  writing  the  rea- 
diest vehicle  by  which  to  address  the  world. 
In  the  days  of  tlie  apostles,  spoken  thought 
travelled  most  speedily,  and  acted  uu   tlie 
mind  with  tlie  greatest  momentum.      The 
apostles  were  therefore  heralds,  not  anthorb. 
Writing  is  a  calm  process,  an  afterthought, 
which    ill    accorded  witli   the    intense   and 
glowing  impulses  of  the  first  *  ambassadors 
for  Christ,'  who  had  to  proclaim  mercy,  and 
beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.     It 
was,  njoreover,   spirit  and  life  which  tliey 
had  to  diffuse.     The  essence  of  Christianity 
consists  in  living  holiness,  and  ardent,  prac- 
tical, all-embracing  love.     These,  as  being 
spiritual  qualities,  coimot  be  taught:    they 
are  communicated ;  or  rather  they  are  awa- 
kened, nurtured,  and  strengthened,  in  the 
heai'ts  of  others,  by  the  glowing  charities  of 
the  living  teacher's  soul.     Hence  preaching 
is  an  essential  in  Christianity.     Literature 
may  aid,  but  cannot  supersede,  preaching. 
Literature,  even  '  in   its   best  estate,'    can 
never  rise  to  more  than  a  secondary  rank  in 
the  mhiistry  of  the  gospel.     It  is  the  mel- 
lowed voice,  the  quivering  lip,  the  burning 
word,    the    speaking   eye,   the  whole   man, 
feeling,  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting, — 
the  entire  soul,  instinct  with  reverence  and 
love,  and  poured  forth  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  awakening  kindred  sentiments  in  the 
Boul  of  others,  —  this  is  the  great,  specific, 
essential,  and  indispensable  instrument  of 
Christ  for  tlie  conversion  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  time  soon  arrived  within  tlie  life- 
time of  the  first  Christian  missionaries,  for 
the  creation  of  a  literature,  whose  origin  was 
BO  natural  as  to  recommend  its  genuineness, 
and  enforce  its  credibility.  The  earliest 
churches  were,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  two 
classes  of  persons ;  —  converts  from  J  udaism, 
who,  though  they  had  become  Christians,  re- 
tained some  relics  of  national  prejudices  and 
feelings ;  —  converts  from  Heathenism,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  throw  off  euurely  their 
educational  prepossessions,  and  enter  at  ouoe 
into  the  wide  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  gospel 
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Labour  •■  wi  apostle  iDight  in  tlie  found iug 
of  a  particular  church,  he  could  not  on  one, 
or  even  on  several  occasions,  root  up  ull 
the  tares  and  bring  forth  a  harvest  of  pure 
Christian  grain.  Difficulties,  too,  would 
naturally  spring  up  in  the  case  of  recent 
converts  the  more  readily,  the  more  earnest 
was  their  desire  to  know  and  possess  the 
whole  mind  of  Christ  Necessity,  therefore, 
as  well  as  love,  would  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  bond  once  formed  between  an  apostle 
and  a  Christian  community.  Wlien  the 
herald  of  peace  had  left  its  members,  in  order 
to  seek  other  spheres  of  usefulness  in  the 
wide  world,  which  was  lying  in  wickedness, 
he  would  still  bear  them  in  his  heart,  —  still 
care  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  —  still  wish 
to  continue  his  instructions,  and  communi- 
cate the  spirit ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  na- 
turally turned  and  applied  to  him  for  light, 
counsel,  and  guidance.  Hence  moved  by 
his  own  unsolicited  good  will,  or  by  their 
written  request,  the  apostle,  when  absent  in 
the  body,  would  endeavour  to  be  present 
in  spirit,  by  means  of  a  living  representative, 
or  of  a  letter,  or  by  both.  The  apostolic 
council,  held  in  Jerusalem  to  settle  questions 
arising  out  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Qentiles,  had  set  an  example 
in  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the 
Christians  at  Antioch,  and  which  they  sent 
by  the  hands  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  others 
(Acts  XV.  22,  »eq.).  The  letters  which  this 
posture  of  affairs  called  forth  from  Paul, 
Peter,  and  John,  formed  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian literature.  The  societies  of  which  we 
have  made  mention  were  regularly  consti- 
tuted, having  at  their  head  an  overseer,  whose 
business  it  was  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
community  of  which  he  was  the  representa- 
tive. An  apostolic  epistle,  that  was  intended 
for  the  entire  church,  was  sent  and  commn  • 
uicated  to  the  church  through  its  regulfurly 
appointed  head.  Thus  did  there  exist  an 
officer,  by  which  the  letter  might  be  formally 
received,  diligently  sorutinixed,  and  carefully 
preserved.  To  the  officers,  and  to  many  of 
the  members  of  the  church,  was  tlie  apostle 
known ;  his  general  sentiments,  the  specific 
cast  of  his  opinions,  his  modes  of  illustra- 
tion, and  forms  of  language ;  his  actnal  po- 
sition in  each  case,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  church  whom  he 
addressed.  These  facts  were  so  many  gua- 
rantees against  deception.  A  church  to 
whom  a  letter  was  addressed,  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  knowing  whether  it  proceeded 
firom  its  alleged  author.  How  could  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  have  been  palmed 
off  on  that  church,  had  they  not  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mind  of  Paul  ?  In  the  rapid 
and  constant  intercourse,  both  of  ideas  and 
of  persons,  to  which  the  missionary  efforts  of 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  gave  occa- 
sion, fabrication  and  imposture  —  even  had 
there  been,  aa  there  was  not,  a  motive  for 


arts  so  base  —  were  very  difficult,  if  not  abso  • 
lutely  impossible.  A  letter  purporting  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  Paul  would  be  known  as 
his  before  it  was  acknowledged ;  for  it  was  not 
a  loose  herd,  but  an  organised  body  of  men 
that  regularly  and  constantly  met  together 
for  mutual  edification,  who  were  judges  in 
tlie  case.  On  satisfactory  grounds,  there- 
fore, ,was  such  a  letter,  in  a  given  case,  re- 
ceived,—  but  for  what-?  —  as  apostolic  in 
origin,  and  therefore  authoritative  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  An  authoritative  docu- 
ment would,  however,  be  preserved  for  the 
very  same  reasons  that  had  led  to  its  recep- 
tion ;  would  be  carefully  preserved,  and  oc- 
casionally if  not  frequently  consulted.  In 
imitation  of  what  was  customary  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  a  sacred  place  would  be 
found  wherein  it  would  be  deposited.  Self- 
interest  and  affection,  as  well  as  usage,  led 
the  members  of  the  church  to  lay  up  the 
document  among  its  archives,  and,  even  pro- 
bably at  an  early  period,  to  cause  copies  of 
it  to  be  made,  for  the  use  either  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  other  Christian  societies.  And 
when  several  letters  had  thus  come  into 
existence,  an  interchange  of  their  literary 
treasures  took  place  among  neighbouring 
churches,  by  which  the  usefulness  of  these 
writings  could  be  multiplied,  and  their 
genuineness  be  more  thoroughly  and  cer- 
tainly .ascertained.  The  letters  thus  origi- 
nated, acknowledged,  and  preserved,  naturally 
passed  from  father  to  son,  from  generation 
to  generation,  —  laid  up  in  the  safe  custody 
and  wardship  of  an  organised  but  popular 
body.  In  process  of  time,  each  separate 
community  came  to  hold  several  of  these 
letters,  and  may  naturally  have  desired  to 
possess  all  that  proceeded  from  an  apostle, 
or  from  the  apostles.  Thus  arose  a  collec- 
tion of  epistles,  which  at  first  varied  in  num- 
ber, according  to  the  position  and  opportu- 
nities of  each  particular  church,  but  which 
would  obviously,  in  process  of  time,  com  • 
prise,  in  most  cases,  aXl  the  documents  re- 
ceived as  genuine  in  the  general  chtirch  of 
Chnst 

The  process  whico  we  have  sketched  will 
be  recognised  as  a  natural,  and  therefore  a 
likely  one.  It  will  also  appear  to  afford  suf- 
ficient guarantees  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents.  False  letters  eould  scarcely 
have  been  acknowledged,  had  such  at  the 
first  come  into  existence.  Still  less  could 
false  letters  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Willingly  and  knowingly,  men  do  not  pre- 
serve ti^e  spurious ;  and  ^e  earliest  commn- 
nities  had  every  opportunity  for  trying  these 
letters,  as  well  as  for  trying  the  spirits  that 
were  abroad  in  the  world.  Faith  is  the  great 
conservative  influence  in  literature,  as  in 
social  life.  Paul's  epistles  were  believed  lo 
be  Paul's,  else  they  would  not  have  been  so 
carefully  preserved,  as  their  perpetuation 
and  transmission  to  the  preseni  da^  iai^V^\ 
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aud,  as  those  who  began  the  process  of  is,  which  looked  specially  to  Uie  Jewish  mind, 
transmission  were  in  Uie  most  favourable  as  the  sphere  of  tlieir  iuteudod  inHuence,  had 
circumstances  for  proving  and  knowing  the  as  a  main  object  to  prove,  from  the  Old  1  es- 
grounds  of  their  belief,  their  conviction  may  lament  records,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of 
well  be  a  source  of  assurance  to  us,  that  the  Nazareth.  In  another  view,  the  gospel,  Iran- 
letters  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  Paul's  scending  the  narrow  limits  of  uatiouality,  was 
were  really  written  by  that  apostle.  a  realisation  of  the  abstract  ideal  of  human 

If,  therefore,  we  regard  the  apostolic  letter  kind,  in  the  life,  deeds,  and  person  of  the 

addressed  to  tlie  church  at  Antioch  as  the  same  prophet     The  argument  for  the  estab- 

commencement  of  the  epistolary  literature,  liohment  of  this  fact,  while  of  a  more  gene- 

we  may  consider  that,  from  and  after  the  date  ral  character,  and  while  it  called  to  its  aid 

of  the  council  at  Jerusalem  (about  A.D.  50  more  widely  received  principles,  did  not  cease 

or  52),  the  collection  of  letters  which  we  now  to  be  largely  of  an  historical  kind.     And  thus, 

find  in  the  New  Testament  began  to  come  in-  whetlier  Jew  or  Gentile  was  contemplated  by 

to  existence.   Thus  was  the  commencement  of  the  composers  of  the  memoirs  in  question, 

the  Christian  canon  made, —  and  made  under  the  compositions  naturally  became  historical, 

circumstances  which  commend   themselves  This  they  must   have    been  from  the  first. 

to  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  far  more  than  This  our  Gospels  are. 

any  formal  decision,  or  specific  individual         Tbe   proof  would   assimie   an   historical 

act,  on  the  part  of  such  sacerdotal  assemblies  shape,  the  rather  because  it  would  involve  ii 

as  the  third  and  following  centuries  bring  detailed  accoimt  of  the  life  and  teachings  nf 

under  our  notice.  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  subject  of  the  memoir. 

But  the  publication  of  the  gospel  neces-  and  the  rock  on  which  the  church  was  being 

sarily   took  an   argumentative   form.      The  built.     That  life  and  those   teachings  were 

evangelist  had  facts  to  establish,  and  a  proof  best  set  forth  in  the  reproduction  of  tlie  very 

to  sustain.     He  went  forth  to  lay  the  foun-  words,  and  a  description  of  the  specific  acts, 

dation  of  tlie  church  of  Christ  in  certain  of  Jesus  himself.     But  hnd  tliese  living  ele- 

established    truths    of   fact    and    doctrine,  ments  come  down  to  the  tune  when  the  proof 

which  were,  and  still  are,  comprised  in  the  began  to  be  put  in  writing  ?     We  unliesi- 

brief  but  pregnant  proposition,  *  Jesus  is  the  tatingly  answer  in  tlie  affirmative.     It  is  im- 

Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.'     The  proof  possible  that  such  a  life  and  such  teachings 

of  this  position,  first  made  good  by  word  of  should  not  have  engraven  themselves,  as  with 

mouth,  oral  teaching  proved  insufficient  to  a  pen  of  adamant,  on  the  fieslily  tablets  of 

establish  in  the  world  at  large ;  yet  the  apos-  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 

tolic  commission  extended  to  and  comprised  of  the  miyesty  of  the  Lord.     The  existence 

all  nations  on  the  earth.     Experience  showed  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  the  successful 

the  Christian  heralds,  that  the   sphere  of  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  which  are  mi- 

individual  speaking  was,  of  necessity,  too  doubted  facts,  imply  the  existence  of  a  large 

confined    and  limited  to  admit  of  that  full  number  of  persons  during  at   least  the  first 

discharge  of  duty  which  tlieir  souls  desired,  half  of  the  first  century,  who  were  living 

their  Master  had  enjoined,  and  the  world  historians  of  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done, 

deeply  needed.     Besides,  it  was  natural  that  It  is  the  function  and  the  privilege  of  great 

a  proof  which  had  been  repeatedly  spoken,  minds  to  impress  themselves  on  their  con- 

shoiUd  at  length  be  written.     If  the  speakers  temporaries.     Their  ideas,  their  words,  their 

failed  to  write  the  proof,  it  would  sooner  or  deeds,  their  very  manner,  tlie  peculiarities 

later  be  written  by  some  of  their  hearers,  of  tlieir  diction,  their  entire  selves,  are  en- 

And  when  the  ardour  of  manhood  began  to  shrined  in  the  grateful  and  reverential  me- 

decline,  and  age  and  death  to  make  manifest  mories  of  their  scholars.     Thus  did  Socrates 

approaches,  and  when  the  first  generation  of  leave  an  image  of  his  doctrine  on  the  mjuds 

missionaries  were  about  to  pass  from  their  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.     Writing  nothing  by 

labour  to  their  reward  —  then  naturally  tlie  tlie  pen,  he  inscribed  in  their  souls  a  por- 

pen  was  taken   up,  records  were  made,  me-  traiture  of  himself,  which  these  great  men, 

moirs  came  into  existence,  and  the  continu-  his  scholars,  reproduced,  each    in  his  own 

•ace  of  the  sublime  work  and  the  future  age  way,  for  the  enlightenment  and  edification 

were  oared  and  provided  for  by  compositions  of  the  world.     There  thus  arose  nnond  goa- 

bearing  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  our  pel  in  the  primitive  church.     What  Jesus 

Gospels,  of  which  there  were,  when  Lnke  spoke  and  did  was  received  into  the  depths 

composed  his  memoir,  already  several  ex-  of  the  heart  by  those  who  attended  on  his 

tant  in  the  church  (Luke  i.  1-— 4).  steps,  and  by  them  was  religiously  preserved 

This  proof  necessarily  took  an  historical  true  even  to  the  very  letter ;  and  cominuni- 

cbaracter.     It  had  to  speak  of  the  past,  the  cated  byword  of  mouth  from  parent  to  child, 

remote,  the  recent  past.    Its  basis  lay  in  the  from  friend  to  friend,  from  teacher  to  pupiL 

system   out   of  which  Christianity  sprang.  It  is  almost  equally  certain  that  memoranda 

The  gospel,  in  one  view,  was  the  ideal  of  were,  fh)m  the  first,  made  of  the  striking 

Judaism,    realised     in    Jesus    the    Christ,  and  impressive  lessons  ^Lich  foil  from  the 

Hence  some  of  these  memoirs, — those,  that  great  Teacher's  lips.   Even  before  the  twelve 
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or  the  seventy  had  received  a  correct  coucep- 
tion  of  what  Jesus  was,  he  roust  have  ap- 
peared to  thcro  as  one  of  no  ordinary  stamp, 
and  his  aims  and  purposes  must  have  home 
m  their  apprehensions  a  character  such  as 
to  excite  Uie  liveliest  attention,  and  to  oall 
forth  the  most  profound  regard.  How  na- 
tural even  for  Jewish  peasants  to  note  down 
at  least  occasionally,  the  wondrous  things 
that  the  Master  uttered!  The  very  strange- 
ness and  mystery  which  were  imparted  to 
his  teachings  hy  the  uucomprehended  spiri- 
tuality of  his  doctrines  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest, if  not  require,  the  office  of  the  pen,  as 
affording  the  means  of  studying  these  words 
in  private,  and  learning  their  import,  if  pos- 
sihle,  by  meditation  and  conference,  when  the 
day's  journey  was  over,  or  when  a  circle  of 
friends  might  be  formed  in  the  retirement 
of  home. 

Both  by  oral  transmission  and  written 
memoranda,  an  ample  supply  of  materials 
was  formed,  which  would  serve  as  trust- 
worthy sources  of  information  to  those  who 
undertook  to  draw  up  eitlier  memoirs  of  Jesus, 
or  to  work  these  memoirs  into  historical 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  And 
as  these  memoirs  succeeded  to  these  written 
notices,  and  these  written  notices  were  found 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  oral  Gospel,  would 
the  moic  rudimental  elements  retire  into  the 
distance,  and  in  process  of  time  pass  away, 
until  at  leugtli  several  Gospels,  which  em- 
braced in  a  systematic  form  all  that  was 
true  and  needful,  came  to  be  generally  re- 
ceived, and  were  recognised  as  not  only 
proofs  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  also 
as  tnistworthy  histories  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  new  religion  in  the  days,  and  in 
the  person,  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 
We  shall,  however,  misapprehend  facts,  mis* 
conceive  the  natore  of  these  Gospels,  and  so 
create  difficulties  to  ourselves,  if  we  are  led 
to  hold  that  tlie  historical  is  their  essential  ele- 
ment. The  period  at  which  our  Gospels  were 
probably  produced  was  far  too  near  the  days  of 
our  Lord  for  the  existence  of  history,  strictly 
so  called ;  and  there  were  at  work,  in  tlie 
primitive  church,  influences  which  would 
necessarily  postpone  the  day  when  history, 
as  such,  would  or  could  be  undertaken.  The 
Gospels  are  not  histories,  but  arguments.  As 
arguments,  they  would  be  required,  and  would 
come  into  existence,  before  at  least  the 
younger  men  of  the  generation  who  had 
seen  and  heard  Christ  had  quitted  the  world. 

The  Gospels  were  not  written  without  a 
specific  aim.  They  were  not  intended  for 
the  church  at  large.  Ffach  was  designed  to 
answer  a  certain  well-defined  purpose,  which 
arose  before  the  mind  of  the  writer,  from  tlie 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
specific  character  of  each  of  these  four  com- 
positions suffices  to  prove,  tliat  tlie  object  of 
their  authors  was,  in  each  ease,  more  or  less 
peculiar.    We  thus  account  for  the  existence 


of  several  Gospels.     Originally  each  Gospel 
had  its  own  district  or  province.     If  Matthew 
was  designed  for  the  Palestinian,  John  had 
in  view  the  benefit  of  the  Western  Asiatic, 
churches.     Thus  each  portion  of  tlie  great 
Christian  community  had  its  own  Gospel. 
Time  and  intercourse  caused  one  part  of  the 
church  to  communicate  its  Gospel  to  another. 
Copies  were  made  and  interchanged,  till  at 
length  a  church,  which  was  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  obtaining  these  precious  docu- 
ments, found  itself  in  possession  of  several, 
and,  before  many  more  years  had  passed,  of 
all  the  books  constituting  the  New  Testament 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  these  writings 
would  not  be  diligently  and  eagerly  sought 
after;  and  tlie  same  desire  which  caused  them 
to  be  in  request,  would  suggest  every  precau* 
tion  in  order  to  ascertain  the  genuineness 
of  those  which  were   received.     The   early 
churches,  in  the  earnest  simplicity  of  a  fresh 
religious  life,  tlie  interests  of  which  were 
dearer  to  them   than  all  earthly  weal,  could 
have  had  no  reason  for  acquiescing  in  fabri- 
cations or  imposture,  but  must  have  been 
impelled  by  a  rcganl  to  their  own  edification 
and  final  peace,  by  a  regard  to  the  realisation 
of  those  hopes,  the  entertainment  of  which 
had  brought  them  into  a  position  of  the  se- 
verest  self-renunciation   and   the    bitterest 
worldly  hostility,  to  scrutinise  narrowly  the 
claims  of  any  writing  purporting  to  be  of 
authority  in  the  church,  and  to  recognise 
only  such  as  bore  indubitable  marks  of  truth. 
Besides,  though  at  an  early  period  fabricated 
writings  were  in  existence,  this  early,  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  the 
first  period.     Christianity,  in  its  origin,  was 
a  great  fact  and  a  sublime  truth.    As  such 
was  it  proclaimed, —  as  such  was  it  received. 
The  offspring  of  truth  is  truth.     Falsehood 
must  have  been  of  a  later  growth.     A  writing 
is  the  utterance  of  mind.     The  utterance  of 
a  genuine  state  of  mind  can  be  no  other 
than  genuine.   Many  years  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  elements  existed  whence  fabrica- 
tions could  arise.   Reality  and  unreality  differ 
in  their  very  essence,  —  they  differ  also  in 
their  source  and  in  their  effects;  and  Uie 
first  fresh  warm   gush   of  truthful  feeling 
must  have  ebbed  and  grown  cool,  and  lower 
and  baser  elements  must  have  fastened  them- 
selves on  the  outward  form  of  the  church, 
ere  imitation  and  falsehood  could  have  com- 
menced.   The  parasitic  plant  does  not  fix 
itself  on  the  tree,  till  the  tree  has  arisen  above 
the  soil,  and  put  forth  branches  and  leaves 
of  its  own. 

The  historical  connection  of  the  primitive 
Christians  with  the  Jewish  church  would 
give  the  additional  force  of  custom  and  usage 
to  those  natural  influences  which  prompted 
them  to  consign  their  doctrines  to  writing, 
and  to  collect  into  one  body  the  several 
Scriptures  which  were  thus  called  forth.  A 
canon  already  existed  in  that  church,  with. 
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which  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  were  fami- 
liar, and  to  the  contents  of  which  they  were 
wont  to  make  a  constant  appeal  in  defence  and 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  hooks  which 
formed  this  canon  were  read  aloud  tmder 
suitable  arrangements  in  the  synagogue, — a 
practice  which  would  pass,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  into  the  new  church,  and  so  afford 
not  only  an  impulse  to  the  collecting  of 
•nthoritative  writings,  but  a  pretty  sure  means 
of  preventing  the  intrusion  of  any  whose 
daims  were  unfounded  or  dubious.  The 
essentially  popular  character  of  the  earliest 
Christian  church -constitution  was  a  guaran- 
tee against  literary  or  doctrinal  corruption. 
The  question  could  not  fail  to  arise, — What 
book  or  books  shall  be  read  in  the  regular 
church  meetings  ?  The  records  of  the  New 
Testament  show,  that  it  was  not  an  acquies- 
cent or  implicitly  deferential  spirit  by  which 
the  members  of  these  communities  were  ac- 
tuated. Christianity  grew  in  freedom  by  the 
force  of  inquiry,  and  by  tlie  native  vigour  of 
truth.  Hence  an  active,  healthful  tone  of  mind 
predominated.  The  free  inquiry  and  con- 
stant discussion  which  were  cherished  and 
employed  against  Heathenism,  could  not 
vanish  when  the  special  interests  of  the  gos- 
pel itself  were  under  consideration ;  and  a 
mind  which  had  grown  used  to  assail  and 
explode  Heathen  corruptions  was  little  likely 
to  be  tender  or  patient  towards  error  or  false- 
hood in  its  own  native  church. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  reception  of 
these  new  Christian  Scriptures  must  have 
been  tardy.  Persons  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  their  homage  to  books  which 
ran  back  many  hundred  years  to  the  origin 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  could  not  easily  re- 
ceive new  writings  which  went  to  modify,  if 
not  to  annihilate,  the  authority  of  these  vene- 
rable documents.  The  conservative  feelings 
of  our  nature  would  occasion  hesitation  and 
delay,  if  not  excite  doubts,  and  that  the 
rather  because  the  spirit  of  party  had  from 
the  first  been  aroused  in  the  church :  some 
saying,  'I  am  of  Paul;'  and  others, '  I  am  of 
ApoUos.'  The  consequent  debate  and  con- 
tention would  keep  inquiry  alive,  and  pre- 
Tent  imposition.  And  if  there  were  among 
the  Jewish  converts  any  who  had  broken  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  if 
oonverts  firom  Heathenism  had  been  taught 
by  its  corruptions  to  give  up  their  faith  in 
books,  the  state  of  mind  which  these  re- 
nunciations imply,  and  which  we  know  was 
widely  prevalent,  would  render  its  possessor 
greatly  indisposed  to  come  again  under  the 
yoke  of  an  ill-authenticated  verbal  authority. 

There  were,  however,  writings  whose  aim 
was  of  a  general  nature.  The  Epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  which  bear 
the  name  of  general  or  catholic,  are  addressed 
to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers.  This  des- 
tination must  have  occasioned  the  multipli- 
cation of  copies,  as  well  as  the  dissemination 


of  Christian  Scriptures.  The  constant  tra- 
velling of  the  first  preachers  would  facilitate 
the  transmission  and  mterchange  of  Letters 
and  Gospels,  as  well  as  afford  Bvae  means 
of  securing  the  churches  from  fraud.  Even 
if  the  transcription  and  interchange  of  copies, 
and  so  the  formation  of  a  canon,  had  not  na- 
turally arisen,  these  encyclical  Letters  must 
have  given  occasion  to  the  multiplication  and 
collection  of  Cliristian  Scriptures.  And  in 
whatever  church  a  single  genuine  Epistle  or 
Gospel  was  found,  in  Uiat  community,  how 
remote  soever  it  might  be  from  other  socie- 
ties, there  existed  a  test  by  which  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious.  Every  fresh  writing  received  into 
the  church  collection  became  an  additional 
criterioD  ;  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  a  sure 
means  existed  in  hundreds  of  separate  in- 
dependent yet  connected  communities,  for 
ascertaining  what  writings  were,  and  what 
were  not,  of  authority  in  things  pertaining  to 
Christ 

The  process,  however,  by  wliich  a  collec- 
tion of  books  came  into  existence,  was  of 
slow  operation.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
trace  that  any  apostle  or  otlier  authority  took 
up  the  task.  Such  a  proceeding  was  not  in 
accordance  with  that  spontaneous  growth  of 
Christian  writings,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  which  affords  the  best  warrant  of  truth 
and  reality.  The  predominance,  too,  of  oral 
instruction  during  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
postponed  both  the  formation  and  the  col- 
lection of  written  documents.  There  was 
less  need  for  books  of  any  kind  while  the 
apostles  or  their  successors  lived ;  and  the 
example  of  Jesus  himself,  in  teaching  by 
word  of  month,  long  remained  in  force.  And 
when  writings  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, doctrinal  tradition  was  the  criterion  by 
which  they  were  tried;  whereas,  at  a  later 
period,  books  were  used  to  prove  the  doctrine. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence 
of  any  recognised  collection  of  Christian 
writings  within  the  first  century  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  did  we  find  such  a  collection  to 
have  been  current,  we  should  have  difficulty 
to  account  for  the  fact.  The  absence  of  a 
Tcry  early  canon  corresponds  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  church,  and  is  what  we  should 
antecedently  expect 

By  degrees,  however,  circumstances  arose 
which  called  for  a  recognised  collection. 
False  Gnostic  opinions  assailed  the  church 
from  within  and  without.  Apocryphal  writ- 
ings began  to  appear.  The  question  was 
forced  on  the  church  —  What  is  genuine, 
what  is  true  ?  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
a  test  Tradition  easily  undergoes  corrup- 
tion. One  tradition  may  be  arrayed  against 
another.  A  written  word  remains  unchanged, 
and  offers  a  distinct  and  clear  criterion.  Still 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  primitive  age  grew  dim  in  the 
distance  of  more  than  one  generation,  that 
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SeriptareB  were  tested,  acknowledged,  and  eye  makes  it  certain,  that  as  yet  no  chaich 
put  together  as  an  authoritatiye  guide.     The  authority  had  undertaken  to  make  and  settle 
spread  of  the  gospel  abroad  in  the  world  a  canon.     But,   about  the   middle   of   the 
was  tEe  first  great  duty  which  occupied  all  second  century,  a  sort  of  tacitly  recognised 
minds,  and  interested  all  hearts.     The  io-  canon  had  grown  up,  which  seems  to  have 
temal  constitution  of  the  church,  though  not  erred  on  the  side  of  excess  rather  than  of  de- 
neglected  firom  its  earliest  days,  received  full  feet,  and  which  needed  a  bold  and  firm  prun- 
attention,  only  when  the  flow  of  missionary  ing-hand ;   but  to  writings  connected  with 
effort  beginning  to  subside,  left  time   and  which,  reference  aud  appeal  were  more  and 
energy  for  questions  regarding  the  literature  more  constantly  made,  as  the  internal  con- 
to  which  the  great  movement  had  given  birth,  flicts  of  the  church  grew  more   numerous 
After  a  severe  and  long  conflict  with  the  and  more  severe.    An  invariable  and  uni> 
world  for  victory,  there  came  a  pause,  when  versally  received    collection    ^as    not    yet 
the  church  calmly  reviewed  what  had  been  found ;   but  certain  writings  were  genendly 
achieved,  and  surveyed  and  tried  its  arms  prevalent  in  the  church,  —  were  read  in  the 
and  resources  for  new  conquests.     Then  in  public  assemblies,  —  were  used  in  private, 
faQ  strength  arose  the  conviction,  that  the  —  were  cited  in  discussion.    This  reference* 
silent  ministry  of  recognised  books  was  re-  however,  to  Christian  literature  is  found  to 
quired  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  diligent  and  a  less  degree  than  at  first  sight  might  seem 
faithftil  preaching  of  the  word.  likely,  because  the  early  church-writers  were 
The  beginning  of  the   second    century,  wont  to  make  their  appeal  more  to  the  Old 
therefore,  we  should  expect  to  oflfer  traces  of  Testament,  in  which,  as  an  ancient,  recog- 
a  collection  of  Christian  writings.    Accord-  nised,  and  inspired  volume,  they  foimd  more 
ingly,  we  meet  with  one  whose  existence  bears  authority,  and  gained  for  thehr  sentiments 
date,  ctr.  A.D.  140.     The  first  canon  is  that  more  weight,  than  could  accrue  firom  recent 
of  one  who  has  been  termed  a  heretic.   Mar-  uncollected  and  partly  unacknowledged  writ- 
oion,  a  Gnostic  teacher  of  Sinope  and  Pontus,  ings. 

founder  of  the  sect  of  Marcionites,  was  in  Of  those  whose  testimony  to  the  early 

possession  of  a  collection  which  he  brought  existence  of  a  body  of  Christian  literature  is 

to  Borne,  and  which  consisted  of  one  Gospel  important,  Justin  Martyr  (bom  89,  died  ctr. 

and  ten  Pauline  Epistles.     The  Gospel  he  is  16d,  A.D.)  stands  at  Uie  head.    In  his  yet 

said  to  have  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Christ  extant  writings,  Justin,  who  came  f^om  the 

himself,  Paul  supplying  the  events  connected  schools  of  philosophy  into  the  church  of 

with  his  death.     It  appears,  in  reality,  to  Christ,  cites  largely  firom   the  evangelical 

have  borne  a  resemblance  to  the  Gospel  of  history  no  less  the  words  than  the  deeds  of 

Mark.    His  ten  Epistles  were  to  the  Gala-  our  Lord.    If  we  compare  his  citations  with 

tians,  two  to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Romans,  what  we  find  in  the  Gospels  which  are  now 

two  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Laodiceans,  current,  we  find,  I.  Many  correspond  even 

to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  to  the  Philip-  to  the  word ;   II.  Others  correspond  iu  the 

plans.  facts,  but  vary  in  word,  in  additions,  or  in 

This  canon  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  omissions ;    III.   Others  give  the  Uiought 

in  itself,  as  in  showing  us  beyond  a  doubt,  generally ;    IV.    Others   put    together   the 

that  the  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken  substance  of  several  passages  and  difibrent 

towards  the  collecting  of  Christian  Scrip-  speeches.    We  have  space  only  for  an  in- 

tures  were  in  active  operation  at  an  early  stance  or  two.    Of  identical  citations  take 

period.    We  are  not  at  Liberty  to  suppose,  the  following :  —  *  Every  tree  that  bringeUi 

that  Marcion  held  his  for  a  complete  collec-  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 

tion.    And  even  if  he  was  of  that  opinion,  into  the  fire'  (Matt  vii.  10.  Justin,  Apol.  iL). 

it.  does  not  ensue  that  there  were  not  other  Of  those  which  have  a  general  resemblance, 

books  bearing  the  stamp  of  apostolic  au-  this  may  be  a  specimen:  — '  Take  no  thought 

thority,  which  was  considered   the  proper  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on : 

sign  of  admissibility  to  the  canon,  —  a  sign  are  ye  not  better  than  the  fowls  of  the  air 

the  validity  of  which  is  indisputable.     At  and  the  wild  beasts  ?  —  and  yet  God  feedeth 

any  rate,  a  collection  of  sacred  Christian  them.    Do  not,  then,  take  thought  what  ye 

books  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on ;  for  your 

before  the  middle  of  the  second  ceotury,  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 

which  did  not  materially  differ  from  writings  of  these  things :  but  seek  the  kingdom  of 

found  in  our  present  canon.     The  existence  heaven,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 

of  this  collection,  however,  and  tlie  fact  that  unto  you ;  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there 

other  so-called  heretics  of  the  second  cen-  also  is.  the  mind  of  man*  (Just  Apol.  ii.). 

tury  employed  apostolic  writings  for  tlieir  There  is  no  mistaking  this.    It  is  obviouaiy 

own  special  purpose,  prove  that  already  a  a  part  of  our  present  New  Testament ;  and, 

considerable  body  of  Christian  literature  was  when  this  last  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 

extant,  to  which  the  appeal  in  matters  of  least  exact  of   the    correspondencies,   the 

doctrine  was  admitted  to  lie ;  while  the  state  reader  will  entertain  an  assured  conviction, 

of  things  which  is  thus  brought  under  our  chat  a  Christian  literature  was  iu  existenee 
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before  Justin's  day,   since  authority  is   of 
slow  growth,   and  Justin,   in   the    middle 
of  the  second  century,  cites  these  passages 
aa  affording  moral  guidance.    As  sources  of 
tile  speeches  and  facts  which  he  brings  for- 
ward, Justin  mentions  writings  which  the 
i^fwstles   and   their   associates  left    behind 
them,  —  designating    them    by    the    title, 
'  The  Memoirs  which  are  termed  Gospels 
(Apol.  ii.).     These  memoirs,  he  says,  were 
written  *  by  the  apostles,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed them.*     Sometimes  he  speaks  of  one 
Gospel ;    but  generally  he  uses  the  term, 
<  tile  Gospel,'  so  as  to  indicate  the  collection 
of  the  evangelists.   Were  these  our  Gospels  ? 
Passages   may  be   found   in  his  writings, 
which  differ  from  corresponding  passages 
in  the  Four  Gospels  of  the  modem  Testa- 
ment; but,  as  Justin  obviously  quoted  very 
often  by  memory,  such  deviations  make  no- 
tiling  against  his  having  the  same  Gospels 
aa  we.     The  names  that  he  gives  to  his 
authorities   are  an  appropriate  description 
of  our  Gospels.    He  expressly  names  these 
authorities,  *  Gospels : '  he  names  them  also 
*  Memorabilia,'  or  *  Memoirs ; '   in  allusion 
probably  to  the  title  that  Xenophon  gave  to 
hia  interesting  account  of  Socrates,  which, 
like  the  Gospels,  is  rather  an  argument  than 
a  history;   and,  as  an  argument,  contains 
tiie  memorable  sa3ring8  and   deeds   of  the 
Athenian  philosopher,  by  which  was  proved 
the    injustice    of  the   accusations  levelled 
•gainst  him.     Such  a  name,  with  such  an 
import,  is  probably  the  best  tliat  has  been 
given  to  the  Gospels,  and  so  confirms  the 
belief    that    we    still    have    in    substance 
the  some  evangelists  as  those  which  were 
in  Justin's  hands.    And  we  find,  by  compa- 
rison, that  he  quoted  all  four  of  our  Gos- 
pels, —  only  Mark  and  John  less  frequently 
than  Matthew  and  Luke.    These  books,  too, 
it  appears  from  his  testimony,  were  read  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  church.    On  the 
whole,  then,  there  can   be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  Justin's  Gospels  and  our  own 
•re  the  same.    And  when  all  these  facts  are 
put  together,  they  will  be  felt  to  be  of  great 
weight  in  reganl  to  the  historical  trutii  of 
tiie  Christian  religion.    Books  which  in  the 
year  (,cir.)   150  were  in  general  use  in 
tiie  Christian  church,  as  a  credible  and  au- 
thoritative aeoount  of  things  done  and  to  be 
believed,  must  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
long  period  previously,  —  must  have  had 
good  guarantees  of  their  credibility,  —  and 
eould  scarcely  fail  to  be  what  they  were 
accounted,  namely,  apostolic  writings,  and, 
as  such,  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  or 
tiieir  scholars  to  the  great  facts  and  doc- 
trines to  which  Jesus  Christ    had    given 
birth. 

Justin  Martyr  presents  us  with  an  instance 
of  a  feeling  which  was  general  in  the  early 
church,  namely,  a  preference  of  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  tiie  new  Chri>«tiHu 


literature,  when  doctrines  had  to  be  esta 
blished.     The  evangelists  might  give  histo  * 
rical  testimony;  but  Justin  does  not  find  in 
them  that  inspiration  which  was  considered 
indispensable    for    authority    in    doctrine. 
Such   inspiration   was    recognised    in    the 
prophetical  hti tings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  time,  however,  the  Apostolic  Scriptures 
came  to  stand  on  the  same  line  with  the 
Prophets,  a  result  of  the  growing  attach- 
ment to  Christian  literature,  which  assumed 
a  decided  character  about  the  termination  of 
the  second  century,  and  much  conduced  to 
the  fonnation  of  die  New  Testament  canon. 
So  soon  as  the  conviction  became  general, 
that  these  writing^  were  of  divine  authority 
in  doctrine  and  duty,  a  new  and  sacred  inter 
rest  was  created  on  their  behalf,  which  would 
prompt  ceaseless    industry    in    procuring, 
great  care  in  preserving,  unwearied  diligence 
in  multiplying,  and  scrupulous  attention  in 
scrutinising   and   testing  them.     Hence   a 
canon  would  necessarily  come  into  bemg. 
The   operating  causes   were    general,   and 
general  also  would  the  alleged  effects  be; 
but  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria,  and  Western 
Africa,  first  offer  themselves  in  history  as 
possessing  a  recognised  collection  of  Chris- 
tian books.     The   canon  which  prevailed 
over  this  wide  extent  of  country  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  eminent  men,  Irenspus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  con- 
tained the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,   thirteen  Epistles  of   Paul,    one 
Letter  of  Peter,  and  one  of  John.     How 
long  before  this  period  an   acknowledged 
canon  prevailed,  we  have  not  means  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  reference  to  these  books  as 
of  authority  gives  reason  to  think,  that  the 
canon  was  not  then  of  recent  origin.     Cer- 
tainly, whether  the   canon  as  a  collection 
had  existed  long  before  the  termination  of 
the  second  century,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  Uie  books  of  which  it  was 
composed  had  been  for  many  years  known, 
studied,  revered,   and  cited,   in  numerous 
and  distant  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
This  fact  becomes  more   interesting   and 
more  important,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
recognition  of  these  books  and  of  this  canon 
was  owing  to  no  interposition  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  but  grew  up  spontaneously 
in  the  general  soil  of  the  Christian  church, 
—  was  not  tlie  result  of  an   ecclesiastical 
council,  but  the  free  act  of  the  Christian 
mind,  intent  only  on  knowing,  serving,  and 
obeying  the  truth. 

The  general  collection  —  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  —  received 
the  name  of  New  Covenant  or  Testament, 
and  so  formed  a  more  definite  whole,  being 
thus  in  a  measure  preserxed  from  improper 
additions  or  diminutions.  At  the  same  time, 
a  collection  of  manuscripts,  still  marked 
and  defined  by  no  universally  acknowledged 
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aathority,  was  liable  to  alfeeratioiis.  tn  the 
naiure  of  Ibe  case,  the  alterations  were 
likely  to  be  iu  the  way  rather  of  addilioa 
than  dinliuution,  because  it  was  by  no 
means  probable,  that  a  first  canon,  wherever 
begun  or  made,  would  contain  all  the  books 
which  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  of  apostolic 
origin.  The  earliest  addition  to  what  we 
may  term  the  original  collection,  just  men> 
tioned,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
Syria.  At  least  the  ancient  Syriac  version 
made  for  the  Syrian  church,  in  the  third 
century,  is  found  to  contain  the  Letter  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  Letter  which  bears 
the  name  of  James.  The  respect  in  which 
this  translation  was  held  gives  to  tlie  writ> 
ings  of  which  it  consists  a  high  degree  of 
authority. 

At  length  the  season  of  criticism  began 
to  appear.  The  ground  passed  over  was  to 
be  carefully  surveyed.  The  tacit  determina- 
tions of  the  church  at  large  were  to  be 
scrutinised,  and,  if  found  good,  approved. 
Origeu  (bom  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  185),  in 
the  commencement  of  the  Uiird  century, 
is  the  first  who  applied  himself  to  a  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  the  canon.  He 
appears  to  have  distinguished  three  classes 
of  books :  I.  The  genuine,  —  those  whose 
apostolical  origin  were  to  him  satisfacto- 
rily proved;  IL  Spurious, — that  is,  clearly 
not  apostolical,  yet  by  no  means  to  be  ac- 
counted worthless;  IU.  A  middle  class, 
consisting  of  writings  which  either  were  not 
generally  received,  or  respecting  which  his 
own  mind  came  to  no  final  decision. 

As  Origen's  is  the  first  unquestioned  list  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  trans- 
late his  words  literally  as  they  are  given  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius  ( vL  25) :  — 
*  In  the  first  book  of  his  Exposition  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  he  (Origen) 
bears  witness  that  he  knew  only  four  Gos- 
pels, thus  keeping  to  the  ecclesiastical  canon. 
He  speaks  in  this  manner:  —  As  I  have 
learned  from  tradition  respecting  the  Four 
Gospels,  which  alone  are  uncontested  in  the 
entire  church  of  God,  under  the  whole  heaven: 
—  First,  that  which  was  written  by  Matthew, 
formerly  a  publican,  but  afterward  an  apos- 
tle of  Jesus  Christ,  was  put  forth  for  the 
converts  from  Judaism,  being  drawn  up  in 
Hebrew;  second,  that  according  to  Mark, 
who  made  it  as  Peter  gave  directions ;  whom, 
in  tlie  catholic  Epistles,  he,  on  this  account, 
acknowledged  as  his  son,  saying,  "  The  elect 
(church  ?)  in  Babylon  salutes  you,  as  does 
Mark  my  son  ; "  the  third  Gospel  according 
to  Luke,  which  is  recommended  by  Paul, 
made  for  converts  from  the  Gentiles ;  finally, 
that  recording  to  John.  Also,  in  the  fifth  ot 
Lis  Expositions  on  John,  the  same  person 
(Origen)  says  these  things  respecting  the 
Letters  of  the  apostles:  —  Paul,  who  was  ren- 
dered a  meet  servant  of  the  New  Testament, 
not  of  the  word,  but  the  spirit,  —  who  car- 


ried the  gospel  from  Jemsalem  and  the  •«• 
rounding  countries,  as  far  as  lUyrieum, — did 
not  write  to  all  the  churches  which  he  taught ; 
but  to  those  to  which  he  wrote,  he  sent  a  few 
lines :  but  Peter,  on  whom  is  btdlt  the  church 
of  Christ,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail,  has  left  one  recognised 
Epistle ;  it  may  be  a  second  also,  for  it  is  a 
matter  in  dispute.  What  must  we  say  re- 
specting him  who  lay  on  the  bosom  of  Jesns^ 
namely  John ;  who  has  left  one  Gospel,  con- 
fessing that  he  could  have  made  so  many  as 
not  even  the  world  was  able  to  receive  ?  and 
he  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  being  commanded 
to  pass  in  silence,  and  not  to  write,  the  voices 
of  seven  thunders.  He  also  left  an  Epistle  of 
a  few  lines  ;  it  may  be  a  second  and  a  third 
Epistle  ;  but  all  do  not  allow  these  (two)  to 
be  genuine,  but  both  do  not  contain  a  hun- 
dred lines.  Moreover,  respecting  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  his  discourses  on  it,  he 
(Origen)  thus  delivers  himself:  —  The  style 
of  the  Epistle  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews  has 
not  the  peculiarities  of  the  apostle,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  was  rude  in  speech ;  but  the 
Epistle  in  its  diction  is  more  Greek,  which 
any  judge  would  allow.  On  the  other  hand* 
the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  admirable, 
and  not  inferior  to  the  acknowledged  apos- 
tolic writings :  this  any  one  will  admit,  that 
gives  attention  to  the  apostolic  reading.  I  am 
disposed  to  assert,  that  the  thoughts  are  those 
of  the  apostle ;  but  the  phraseology  and  the 
composition  are  those  of  a  person  narrating 
the  apostolic  words,  and  expounding  what 
had  been  said  by  Ills  teacher.  If  any  church 
has  this  Epistle  as  being  of  Paul,  let  it  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact;  for  not  in  vain 
have  the  ancients  handed  it  down  as  Paul's. 
But  who  wrote  the  Epistle,  is  in  truth  known 
to  God  only:  the  history,  however,  which 
has  come  to  us,  states  that  by  some  it  is 
ascribed  to  Clemens,  who  became  bishop  of 
the  Romans;  by  others,  to  Luke,  who  wrote 
the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.' 

This  passage  establishes  several  important 
facts,  and  that  with  the  more  force,  because 
it  establishes  them  indirectly :  —  I.  At- 
tention had  for  a  long  period  been  given  to 
the  question  of  what  were,  and  what  were 
not,  apostolic  writings ;  II.  There  existed  on 
the  subject  a  traditional  history,  whose  aid 
was  called  in  to  decide  disputed  points ;  III. 
Christians  did  not  receive  as  saored,  books 
that  were  destitute  of  authority;  IV.  A  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  books  whose 
title  was  acknowledged  to  be  good,  and  those 
of  whose  genuineness  and  apostolicity,  doubts 
were  entertained ;  V.  A  certain  collection  or 
number  of  writing^  was  commonly  received; 
and,  VI.  This  collection,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  a  complete  canon,  contained  the 
Four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles  of  Paul,  one 
of  Peter,  one  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

In  general,  however,  the  existing  collection 
underwent,  daring  the  third  century,  no  ma- 
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terial  ehange.  Meanwhile  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  gradnally  overcaiDe  the  difficulties 
which,  in  the  Eastern  church,  had  hindered 
its  general  reception ;  and  the  contested  Epis- 
tles of  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  appear 
to  have  been  constantly  more  and  more  spread 
abroad,  although  the  most  distinguished  Fa- 
thers of  the  church  made  only  little  ase  of 
them.  Against  the  Apocalypse  there  prevailed 
a  very  unfavourable  opinion,  which  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  this  book  had  at  an 
earlier  period  obtained  great  acceptance.  In 
the  West,  however,  it  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  majority,  whilst  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  still  generally  disowned.  These 
diversities  are  not  wiUiout  importance,  as 
they  go  far  to  prove  that  no  blind  and  im- 
plicit faith  prevailed  in  the  formation  of  the 
New  Testament  canon. 

Till  far  down  in  the  fourth  century,  things 
remained  in  this  condition.  To  no  formal 
authority  could  the  church  historian  £  use- 
bins  of  CfBsarea  (died  340)  appeal,  in  order 
to  determine  what  books  bore  the  apostolic 
superscription,  though,  in  general,  he  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  Origen.  His  writings 
on  the  subject,  while  not  free  from  difficulQr, 
serve  satisfactorily  to  show  that  the  subject 
received  careful  attention,  and  give  us  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  spurious  book  could 
scarcely  have  been  imposed  on  the  Christian 
world.  With  some  variation  of  phraseology 
in  different  parts  of  his  works,  he  divides  the 
Scriptures  into  these  classes :  — I.  Generally 
received  books;  II.  Contested  books;  III. 
Spnrious  or  heretical  books. 

Meanwhile,  the  church  and  its  prominent 
representatives  came  more  and  more  to  the 
conviction,  that  they  could  not  too  oarefuUy 
distinguish    from  all  others  the  books  to 
which  they  ascribed  so  much  dogmatical 
Talue.     This  growing  conviction  occasioned 
a  new  denomination  for  the  different  kinds  of 
books,  and  so  caused  a  fresh  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  history  of  the  canon,  which  was  com- 
pleted before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  and  brought  to  pass  a  separation  of  a 
class  of  writings  to  which  an  inferior  worth 
was  ascribed,  and  which  held  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  those  which  were  held  of  autho- 
rity in  doctrine,  and  those  which  were  express- 
ly rejected.  Thus  the  practice  grew  general,  of 
denominating  those  books  which  were  esteem- 
ed tlie  purest  source  of  Christian  knowledge, 
canonical,  that  is,  generally  received,  and  af- 
fording a  doctrinal  guide,  as  being  inspired 
and  of  apostolic  origin.   But  as  the  custom  of 
reading  Scriptures  in  the  churches  was  older 
than  these  exact  distinctions  of  canonical 
and  non-canonical  books,  and  the  original 
choice  of  books  to  be  reaid  did  not  depend 
on  such  distinctions,  so  die  introduction  of 
them  threatened  to  rob  the  church  of  a  means 
of  edification  which  nse  had  rendered  satis- 
fastory.    The  traditionary  books  were  there- 
fore often  retained,  even  if  they  were  not 


canonical,  yet,  in  that  case,  withont  having 
authority  in  doctrine.     Such  books  formed 
a  kind  of  second  canon.     It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  the  siniple*niinded  flock  took  a  long 
time  to  familiarise  themselves  with    these 
distinctions  of  scholars  and  theologians.     A 
third  class  of  books  was  the  apocryphal,  fo 
which  was  denied  not  only  reverence  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  but  also  the  right  of  being  read 
in  the  church.     As  the  respect  grew  which 
was  paid  to  the  canonical  books,  so  the  mid- 
dle class  of  writings  sank,  and  at  last  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  apocryphal  in  broad 
contrast  with  the  canonical  books.     As  on 
immediate  result  of  these  distinctions  and 
influences,  there  are  found  in  the  theological 
writers  of  the   Greek  church,   during  the 
second  moiety  of  the  fourth  century,  cata- 
logues of  Scriptures,  which  more  and  more 
agree  as  to  their  contents.     The  seven  Ca- 
tholic Epistles  (James,  Peter  i.  and  ii.,  John 
i.  ii.  and  iii.,  Jude)  having,  through  being 
publicly  read,  become  indispensable,  found 
at  last  universal  reception  into  the  canon ; 
and  the  individual  voices  which  were  raised 
against  the  so-termed  second  Epistle  of  Peter 
were  passed  in  neglect.     Firmer  and  more 
general  was  the  opposition  against  the  Reve- 
lation.    The  agreement  of  so  many  justly 
esteemed  teachers  of  the  church,  and  the 
force  of  custom,  at  last  permanently  decided 
the  canonicity  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  the 
formal  confirmation  of    this    decision    by 
the  voice  of  synods  is  of  no  other  historic^ 
importance,  than  that  the  closing  of  the  ca- 
non in  the  Greek  church  afibrds  a  definite, 
and  as  such,  usefhl  date.    About  the  year 
8(50,  A.D.  the  synod  of  Laodicea  forbade  the 
reading  of  all  non* canonical  books,  and  re- 
cited the  canonical,  passing  over  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha  and  the  Apocalypse. 
In  the  same  way,  and  only  a  few  years  later, 
the  Latin  church  arrived  at  the  final  com- 
pletion of  its  canon.     The  example  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  of  Origen,  hod  for  some 
time  hindered  the  acceptance  of  the  five  con- 
tested generol  Epistles  (2d  Peter,  James,  2d 
and  dd  John,  Jude)  ;  but  soon  the  opposi- 
tion showed  itself,  in  a  decided  character, 
only  against  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
the  majority  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  rejected.     Two  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics   of  this  period  —  the 
learned  Jerome,  and  the  warm-hearted  Au- 
gustine —  exerted  in  the  West  great  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  canon,  though  not 
with  that  critical  skiU  which   might  have 
been  desired.     This  influence  was  manifest 
in  the  synod  of  Hippo  (A.D.  393),  and  of 
Carthage  (A.D.  397),  which  were  held  under 
the  guidance  of  Augustine.     These  coimcils 
forbade  the  reading  of  all  uucanonical  writ- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  the  histories  of 
the  martyrs,  but  excluding  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Apocrypha,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
the  Apocalypse,  and  all  contested  epistles. 
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This  canon  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  I.  period  comprised  all  the  striking  phenomena 
(A.D.  405).  At  last  appeared  a  decree  as-  which  took  place  from  the  end  of  the  second 
chbed  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Gelasins  I.  century  to  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which 
(A.D.  494),  which  supplied  a  full  catalogue  present  the  four  distinct  steps  of  the  origin, 
of  all  apocryphal  Scriptures,  thus  putting  a  the  enlargement,  the  closing,  and  the  quiet 
termination  to  changes  in  the  canon.  Among  maintenance  of  the  canon.  With  the  Befor- 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  this  decree  reckoned  mation,  began  the  third  period;  and  with 
five  books  of  Solomon,  including  Tobit  and  it  was  manifested  a  new  spirit  As  in  the 
Judith;  two  of  the  Maccabees;  thirteen  second  period,  the  principle  of  tradition 
Epistles  of  Paul ;  one  of  the  same  writer  more  and  more  previdled ;  so  in  the  third, 
to  the  Hebrews.  Thtis,  in  the  East  and  in  the  love  of  truth  predominated.  In  this  last 
the  West,  was  the  canon  fixed  about  the  i>eriod,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the 
same  time,  and  mainly  in  the  same  manner,  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  the  pre- 
The  Greek  canon,  however,  rested  on  the  sent  day  is  of  special  importance,  and  pro- 
principle  of  receiving  nothing  which  had  not  mises  results  which  may  modify,  if  not  in 
a  well-founded  right  to  the  honour :  the  La-  some  cases  reverse,  opinions  that  prevailed 
tin  church  inclined  to  reject  nothing  which  in  the  second,  but  which  are  likely  to  place 
tradition  had  hallowed,  and  use  approved,  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  as 
The  first  authority  looked  more  to  truth;  the  on  more  popularly  intelligible,  so  also  on 
second,  to  edification.  The  ages  which  en-  more  secure  and  stable  grounds, 
sued  were  too  much  mastered  by  authority,  We  conclude  this  article  with  one  or  two 
and  too  little  possessed  of  critical  learning,  testimonies  :  -^  and  first,  the  words  of  an 
to  either  add  to  or  take  from  the  established  eminent  Oerman  theologian,  Kirchhofer,  who 
coUection.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  thus  terminates  a  valuable  work  on  the  c*- 
oentnry,  however,  a  new  era  began  to  davm.  non  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  has 
Inquiry  once  more  arose ;  doubt  began  to  recently  published :  —  *  I  bring  this  long  and 
prevail.  The  Council  of  Trent,  indeed,  toilsome  work  to  an  end,  wi^  the  acluiow- 
sougfat  to  put  a  final  conclusion  to  all  debate  ledgment,  that  I  have  gained  from  the 
on  the  subject,  sending  forth  its  anathema  Tarious  voices,  both  without  and  within 
against  all  who  should  question  the  canoni-  the  church,  a  deep  impression  of  the  an- 
city  of  any  of  the  vrri tings  contained  in  the  thenticity  of  the  canon ;  and  I  have  anew 
Latin  version,  commonly  used  in  the  Roman  learned  to  honour  the  divinely  directed  judg- 
Catholic  church,  which  contained  what  are  ment  of  the  church,  which  received  some 
usually  termed  the  apocryphal  books.  But  vrritings,  and  ngected  others.  The  four  ETan- 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Reformation  gelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen 
carried  men's  minds  back  to  the  earlier  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of  John, 
periods  of  the  church,  and  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  have  witnesses 
in  the  original  tongues.  Accordingly,  its  of  their  genuineness,  not  only  of  the  age  of 
great  leaders  denied  authority  in  questions  Eusebius  and  Origen,  but  through  tradition, 
of  faith  to  the  Apocrypha,  at  the  same  time  from  an  earlier  period.  The  heretics  did  not 
admitting  that  its  books  might  be  useful  for  at  first  venture  to  dispute  their  anthentieity : 
edification ;  and  at  first  all  Protestant  trans-  even  non-Christian  writers  afford  their  tes- 
lations  contained  them,  though  separated  timony  to  increase  the  cloud  of  vritnesses. 
from  tlie  canonical  writing^.  Since  the  pe-  The  historical  grounds  for  the  remaining 
nod  of  the  Reformation,  ti^eological  science,  books  appear  to  me  to  have  their  weight, 
which  has  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  eridence 
made  rery  great  progress,  has  resumed  the  contained  in  the  books  themselves.  The 
discussion  of  questions  regarding  the  cano-  question  of  Augustine  may  be  applied  to  the 
nicity  of  the  Scriptures  found  in  the  ordinary  testimonies  for  the  canon  :  —  *'  Why  dost 
Bible;  but,whateTermay  have  been  the  actual  thou  not  yield  to  evangelical  authority,  —  so 
results,  no  general  authority  has  spoken  well  founded,  so  well  established,  spread 
either  against  or  in  favour  of  the  disputed  abroad  with  so  much  reputation,  and  recora- 
books.  mended  by  the  most  certain  succession  of 
Thus  the  history  of  the  collection  of  the  witnesses  —  from  the  age  of  the  apostles 
Christian  Scriptures  divides  itself  into  three  down  to  our  own  times  ?  " '  Lardner,  after  a 
different  periods.  The  first  was  a  prepara-  very  full,  complete,  and  impartial  investiga- 
tory era,  in  which  we  are  met  by  a  want  of  tion,  states :  —  *  From  the  quotations  of  Ire- 
historieal  notices  and  historical  documents  ;  naeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
but  find  in  existence  and  active  operation  and  other  vrriters  of  the  second  century,  of 
such  influences  as  were  under  the  circum-  Origen  in  the  third,  and  of  Eusebius  in  the 
stances  natural  in  themselves,  and  worked  fourth  century,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
to  results  that  justify  our  reliance  generally  part  of  the  books  which  are  now  received  by 
on  the  New  Testament  writings.  This  first  us,  and  are  called  canonical,  were  univer- 
epoch  produced  no  canon,  yet  it  produced  saUy  acknowledged  in  their  times,  and  had 
the  eireumstances  that  necessarily  led  to  the  been  so  acknowledged  by  the  elders  and 
formation  of  the  actoal  canon.    The  second  churches  of  former  times.    And  the  rest  now 
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received  byos^thongfa  they  were  then  doubted     fox  addresses  the  crow,  aud  the  frogs  remon^ 
of  or  controverted  by  some,  were  well  known,     stmte  with  their  boyish   tormentors,  as  be 
and  approved  by  many.    And  Athanasius,     of  opiuion  that  adults  can  have  any  real  dif* 
who  lived  not  long  after  Ensebius  (having     ficulty  in   knowing,  that   in   Scripture    the 
flourished  in  the  year  320  and  afterwards),     trees  did  not  actually  choose  a  king,  nor 
received  all  the  bodks  which  are  now  received     the  rich  man  of  Nathan  take  away  the  poor 
by  as,  and  no  other.    Which  has  also  been     man's   *  little  ewe-lamb.'      In  all  figurative 
the  prevailing  sentiment  ever  since.     This     language,  it  is  essential  that  the  figure  should 
canon  was  not  determined  by  the  authority     be  unmistakeable.     If  you  doubt  whether 
of  councils ;  but  the  books  of  which  it  con-     you  have  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  before 
sists  were  known  to  be  the  genuine  writings     you,  the  doubt  itself  convicts  the  author  at 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  the  same     least  of  a  want  of  skill.     In  cases  where  the 
way  and  manner  that  we  know  the  works  of    meaning  is  twofold,  if  there  is  any  question 
Cnsar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  to  be     as  to  which  sense  the  author  intended,  he 
theirs.    And  the  canon  has  been  formed     becomes  guilty   of  ambiguity,  which  must 
upon  the  ground  of  an  unanimous  or  gene-     arise  from  one  of  Uiree  things,  —  want  of 
rally  concurring  testimony   and  tradition '     clear  ideas,  want  of  the  power,  or  want  of  the 
(v.  277).    'It  is  the  judgment  of  Christian    will,  to  utter  what  he  thinks.    In  the  Canti- 
people  in  general ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  able     eles,  however,  the  sense  is  most  perspicuous, 
to  perceive,  after  a  long  and  careful  exami-     It  lies  on  the  surface,  —  it  hes  there  in  dis- 
nation,  it  is  a  right  and  reasonable  judg-     tinct  relief,  like  dew-drops    on    the  flower, 
ment'  (281).  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  is  an  amatory  poenL 

CANTICLES  (L.  little  son^).  —  A  Bibli-  All  admit  that  outwardly  it  is  an  amatory 
oal  book,  that,  according  to  some  critics,  poem.  What  mtfre  is  it  ?  Wliat  indications 
is  a  compilation  of  idyls  or  pastoral  songs,  are  there  of  a  recondite  or  second  significa- 
whioh,  taking  their  origin  probably  as  early  tion  ?  The  alleged  spiritual  import  is  a  pure 
as  the  days  of  Solomon,  were  sung  by  the  assumption.  It  is  a  theory,  and  nothing  but 
people,  and  transmitted  from  mouth  to  a  theory,  —  a  theory  not  deduced  from,  but 
mouth,  till,  in  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let-  taken  into,  the  poem, —  borrowed  fh>m  a  sup- 
ters  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  they  were  posed  theological  necessity.  It  was  fint 
brought  into  their  present  state.  Accord-  decided  that  an  amatory  poem  could  not  be 
ingly,  the  poem  has  been  cut  up  into  what  in  the  sacred  canon.  This  assumed,  and  the 
are  conceived  to  be  its  original  elements,  Canticles  being  there,  the  poem  must,  it  is 
consisting  of  several  small  poems,  with  such  inferred,  be  something  else  than  what  it 
additions,  repetitions,  and  interpolations,  as  seemed  to  be.  Hence  the  second  or  spiri- 
tlme  and  ciroomstances  occasioned.  As  the  tual  import ;  which  thus  obviously  rests  on 
subject  of  the  Canticles  is  too  evidently  ama-  no  solid  foundation,  and  can  be  admitted  by 
tory  to  admit  of  denial,  and  as  such  a  sub-  no  person  who  is  determined  to  see  things 
Ject  was  considered  unfit  to  stand  among  the  as  ihej  are,  and  to  take  tlie  realities  brought 
sacred  books  of  the  Bible,  a  theory  was  de-  under  his  notice  in  their  own  proper  charac- 
vised,  which,  with  the  less  informed,  still  ter.  To  a  reader  of  this  description,  there 
maintains  its  hold ;  namely,  that  the  poem,  is  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  generally 
beneath  its  outer  and  mere  verbal  covering,  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  composition 
had  an  inner,  which  was  indeed  its  true,  im-     before  us. 

port,  so  as  to  symbolise  the  imion  of  Christ,  It  is  designated  '  the  Song  of  songs ; '  that 
the  bridegroom,  with  the  church,  his  spouse,  is,  the  most  excellent  or  beautiful  soug.  The 
This  conception  labours  under  all  the  objeo-  character  of  the  poem  justifies  the  title.  It 
tions  which  may  in  general  be  taken  against  is,  of  its  kind,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  com- 
the  doctrine  that  admits  a  twofold  sense  in  position ;  ftdl  of  life  and  movement,  redolent 
Scriptural  language ; —  a  doctrine  which  may  of  all  the  sweet  spicery  of  tlie  East,  glitter- 
eause  and  justify  the  wildest  vagaries  of  in-  ing  with  its  pearls,  and  glowing  with  its  ar- 
dividual  fancy  and  caprice,  and  takes  firom  the  dent  passions.  But,  if  you  attempt  to  make 
Bible  all  its  certainty  and  reliableness.  Forif  it  any  thing  but  what  it  is,  you  at  once  de- 
one  person  has  a  right  to  ascribe  in  a  particu-  stroy  its  merit  If  intended  to  be  a  religi- 
lar  case  a  twofold  sense,  so  has  every  other,  ous  poem,  it  is  a  gross  failure ;  if  a  homily 
And  if  two,  why  not  three  or  four  senses  ?  on  the  high  mysteries  of  spiritual  love,  it  is 
What  limit  can  there  be  ?  True  it  is,  that  the  worst  that  ever  was  written. 
Scripture  presents  instances  of  symbols  and  The  name  of  Solomon  is  prefixed  to  the 
metaphors,  in  which  one  thing  is  said,  and  Canticles  as  their  author.  An  objection  has 
another  is  meant  So  do  all  languages  been  taken  from  the  fact,  that  Solomon  is 
snd  all  literatures.  But  these  instances  oo-  spoken  of  in  the  poem  itself  (viii.  II,  12) ; 
oasion  no  difficulty.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  but,  we  think,  not  in  a  manner  to  take  from 
the  symbolical  is  their  real  meaning.  We  him  the  authorship,  beyond  a  question, 
may  as  well  suppose  a  child  to  fancy,  that  Yet,  if  the  part  in  which  it  is  found  belonged 
the  mute  creation  is  gifted  with  the  faculty  originally  to  the  *  Song  of  songs,'  this  men- 
of  speech,  beoaose,  in  his  fable-book,  the    tion  of  Solomon's  name  renders  it  donbtftU 
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whether  he  should  be  accounted  the  Ruthor.  parts  were  in  all  probability  sung,  and  ao 
It  is  in  the  title  that  the  poem  is  ascribed  to  compauied  with  instnune.ntal  music, 
him,  and  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  sacred  Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  form  to 
books  carry  with  them  little  weight  It  is  the  substance,  we  consider  the  poem  to  be 
not  impossible  that  Solomon's  name  was  an  epithalamium,  or  marriage  poem,  corn- 
employed  in  order  to  give  an  adventitious  posed  and  recited  in  celebration  of  the  es- 
splendour  to  the  poem.  In  all  countries,  pousals  of  some  great  prince  with  a  fair 
certain  great  names  became,  in  process  of  princess  (named  ShuJamite,  i.e.  perfection, 
time,  centres,  around  which  the  veneration  vi.  18),  it  may  be  of  Solomon  with  Pharoah's 
of  after-ages  throw  literary  glories,  more  or  daughter.  And  if  we  suppose  that  the  bride^ 
Jess  real,  to  which  tlie  alleged  authors  have  groom  was  the  poet,  we  can  understand  the 
no  solid  claim.  Homer  tlius  became  tbe  glow  of  pure  young  passion  which  pervades 
centre  of  a  literary  circle,  set  with  points  of  at  least  the  early  portions.  The  poem,  then, 
light  Perhaps  the  same  may,  in  a  measure,  having  been  thus  prepared,  was  '  said  and 
be  true  of  Solomon  and  David.  sung'  before  the  afBanced  pair,  on  occasion 

The  Canticles,  however,  have  pretensions  of  tlieir  happy  union ;  and  so  describes  the 

to  an  early  date.    The  poem  is  too  fresh  and  fresh,  warm,  pure,  and  tender  loves  of  an 

original;  its  imagery  too   obviously   taken  impassioned  and  enamoured  lover  towards 

immediately  from  nature,  to  allow  the  sup-  his  mistress,  and  of  that  mistress  towards 

position  that  it  was  produced  in  the  decline  her  lover.     If  the  colouring  in  some  passages 

or  fall  of  Hebrew  literature.     The  poem  is  a  is  deeper  than  what  we  are  used  to  in  these 

simple  genuine  transcript  of  nature,  made  by  climes  and  ages,  we  must  remember  that  it 

an  artist  of  high  skill  and  overflowing  vigour ;  is  with  oriental  lovers  that  the  author  had  to 

and,  as  such,  must,  in  the  main  have  been  do.     And  if  the  language  of  the  fair  one  may 

produced  in  a  time  of  national  adolescence,  seem  to  be  somewhat  forward  and  bold,  here 

social  prosperity,  and  high  culture.     These  again  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  our  nor- 

considerations  are  supported  by  certain  archa-  them  associations,  and  transfer  our  thoughts 

isms  of  language.     And  if  there  are  forms  for  a  moment  into  the  sunny  climes  of  the 

of  words  that  point  to  a  post-exilian  period,  glowing  East 

these   may  be  accounted  for  without  sup  We  decline  in  this  place  an  analysis  of 

posing  that  any  thing  more  than  the  actual  the  poem.     Let  it  suffice  to  have  indicated 

fonn  in  which  the  Canticles  are  found  must  what  appears  to  us  its  real  character;  only 

be  ascribed  to  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehe-  we  must  yet  say  a  few   more  explanatory 

miah.  words.     The   poem  is  certainly  multiform. 

We  have  already  intimated  tliat  this  is  a  It  is  not  one    continuous    development  of 

love-poem.     But  in  what  form  ?     It  has  ob-  thought  and  action,  but  a  senes  of  small 

viously  two  essential  features — action  and  poems;  in  other  words,  it  consists  of  several 

music.     It  is  therefore  dramatic  and  lyri-  acts,  with  a  repeated  change  of  time,  place, 

cal,  or,  in  other  words,  a  lyric  drama,  or  and  performer.     Now  the  lover  speaks,  now 

opera.     Whether  it  was  ever  performed  or  his  mistress.     Both  are  silent  to  give  place 

not,   we   have   no   means   of    determining,  to  the  chorus,  who,  the  maidens  and  the 

History  does  not  afford  any  positive  evidence,  youths    separately    or  unitedly,    sing  now 

that  the  drama,  as  such,  was  in  existence  the  refrain  or  burthen  of  the  song  (ii.  7  ; 

among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  it  has  iii.  5;  viii.  4);  now  a  choral  verse,  which 

been  thought  that,  in  point  of  form,   ac-  aids  in  carrying  forward  the  general  action 

tion  is  the  essential  element  of  the  book  of  of  the  piece  (v.  9).     Possibly  the  chorus  did 

Job.    We  confess  that  we  think  some  kind  more,  bearing  a  share  as  one  of  the  interlo- 

ofdrama  not  impossible  among  the  Israelites,  cutors  in  the  masque  (iii.  6 — II ;  viii.  11 — 

since,  if  for  no  other  reason,  their  sacred  poet-  13).     The  last  verse  was,  we  tliink,  sung  by 

ry  often  assumed  somewhat  of  tbe  dramatic  all  the  performers  combined  in  a  body, 
character,  being  performed  by  a  chorus  and         Let  no  one  be  surprised,  that  an  erotic 

acounterchorus,  if  not  with  the  aid  of  single  poem  should  be  found  among  the  sacred 

Toices,  singing  in  solos,  yet  certainly  accom-  books  of  the  Israelites.     In  the  first  place, 

panied  by  a  large  and  effective  instrumental  the  Canticles  held  only  a  secondary  rank  in 

band.    The  '  Samson  Agonistes '  of  Milton,  their  estimation.    In  the  next  place,  it  is 

however,  shows  how  a  composition  may  re-  domestic  love  that  is  here  celebrated.    Its 

ceive  the  form  of  a  drama,  without  being  of  character  may  be  misconceived,  if  it  is  deno- 

nccessity  intended,  or  even  fitted,  to  be  per-  minated  an  amatory  poem.     Such,  indeed, 

formed.    Perhaps  our  old  English  masque,  it  is ;  but  the  love  is  of  the  purest  and  lof- 

which  was  essentially  a  drama,  comes  more  tiest  kind.     Its  burning  intensity  evidences 

nearly  to  the  Canticles  than  any  other  mo-  its  chasteness.     False  love  could  never  glow 

dem  composition.     For  we  incline  to  think  with  those  rapturous  emotions.     It  is  the 

that  the  poem  was  performed,  and  that  wiUi  love  of  a  betroUied  and  wedded  pair  of  yonng, 

the  accompaniment  of  music.     The  charac-  unsullied,  unsuspecting  hearts,  which  is  here 

ters  are  a  lover  and  his  beloved,  with  a  chorus  set  forth  ;  —  such  love  as  God  sanctioned  in 

of  maidens,  and  another  of  youths,  whose  our  first  progenitors,  and  which  Christ  him- 
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self  honoured  with  his  presence  at  Caua,  in 
Galilee; — the  love  to  which  life  owes  its 
eharm,  the  world  its  population,  society  its 
bonds,  and  home  its  sanctities. 

*  Han,  wedded  love,  mTsterioiu  law,  true  source 
Of  hnman  oflbpring,  sole  proprietx 
In  PanMlise  of  all  Uitngs  common  else  I 
Bj  thee  adulterous  lust  was  drlTcn  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range  :  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  lojal.  Just,  and  pure 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame ; 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets.' 

All  that  is  impure  in  these  subjects  arises 
from  men's  fool  and  discreditable  imagina- 
tions ;  from  prudery  dictated  by  a  conven- 
tional superficiality,  and  from  &lse  notions 
of  morality,  — 

•Defaming  as  impure  what  Ood  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all.' 

In  the  early  period  to  which  the  Canticles 
are  to  be  referred,  these  falsities  had  no 
existence.  Men  were  too  simple  and  unso- 
phisticated to  blush,  when  Uiere  was  no 
guilt  or  shame.  Besides,  with  Easterns, 
love,  as  well  as  every  other  emotion  and  in- 
terest of  man,  b(H«  a  religious  character. 
Their  religion  was  universal  in  its  influence. 
They  knew  not  the  absurd  distinction  made 
by  modems  between  morality  and  religion, — 
the  becoming  and  the  right,  the  proper 
and  the  improper.  What  was  natural  was 
religious :  what  was  religious  was  naturaL 
They  had  but  two  measures  of  right,  which 
in  truth  resolved  themselves  into  one : — the 
two  were  nature  and  Qod'swill — the  first  an 
exposition  of  the  second,  the  second  of  uni- 
versal prevalence  and  application.  In  such 
a  system,  wedlock  was  as  much  a  religious 
act  as  prayer.  The  religions  sense  pervaded 
the  whole  of  life,  shedding  its  own  directing 
light,  its  own  pure  emotions,  its  own  high 
aanctity,  over  the  entire  coiurse  of  existence. 
The  man  of  Ood  was  righteous  in  ali  his 
ways. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  female  sex 
is  now  held  in  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
large  and  ennobling  influence  which  it  exerts 
on  society,  so  dissimilar  to  its  humiliating 
condition  among  the  classic  nations  of  old, 
where  the  mother  was  ordinarily  little  more 
than  an  upper  servant,  and  domestic  honours 
and  man's  favours  were  reserved  for  accom- 
plished courtezans,  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  particularly  as  dis- 
played during  the  middle  ages,  in  the  insti- 
tutions and  operation  of  chivsiry.  But  the 
existence  in  the  Bible  of  the  Canticles,  which 
dates  back  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before 
the  advent  of  Christ,  proves  that  Judaism, 
much  as  it  has  been  assailed,  has,  among 
other  claims  to  our  gratitude,  tliis,  that  even 
in  an  Eastern  clime,  where  woman  com- 
monly sinks  to  a  toy,  a  plsyihiug,  and  a 
slave,  it  fostered  a  very  high  rcgaid,  if  not  a 


deep  and  tender  rcbjiect  for  man's  best 
friend,  his  helpmeet;  and  for  home,  the 
nursery  of  all  virtue,  and  the  seed-bed  of  all 
happiness.  In  the  poem  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  bride  speaks  like  an  equal,  and 
is  addressed  in  the  most  respectful  as  well 
as  the  fondest  manner.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  she  says  too  much,  this  notion  may 
arise  from  the  false  modes^  whidi  makes 
the  female  now  say  too  little,  repreasing  na- 
ture under  the  iron  hand  of  custom.  The 
commerce  of  the  sexes  before  marriage  in 
this  country,  calls  to  mind  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  superior  and  dependent 
Man's  respect  is  a  homage  paid  to  weakness, 
not  ardent  regard  evinced  towards  loveliness 
and  virtue.  In  the  Canticles,  the  lover  and 
his  loved  one  are  placed  on  the  same  high 
leveL  They  feel,  they  manifest,  reciprocal 
regard  and  passion.  Indeed,  domestic  love 
was  too  marked  a  feature  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  to  admit  the  existence  of  those 
inequalities  to  which  much  of  the  infeliei^ 
of  English  homes  may  be  attributed.  That 
love  amounted  to  a  passion  whose  super- 
aboimding  warmth  ftised  down  all  the  less 
worthy  distinctions  which  man's  masterful 
disposition  might  originate.  Hence  is  it, 
that  to  Christianity,  which  sprang  from  Juda- 
ism, the  world  is  indebted  for  the  doctrine 
which  makes  man  and  wife  one,  wedlock  a 
union  of  equals,  and  the  government  of  home 
the  government  of  one  will  ensuing  fh>m  two 
minds  and  two  hearts,  disciplined  to  a  di- 
vine harmony  of  mutusl  love.  And  when  at 
at  length  the  Bible  shall  be  studied  without 
prepossession  or  prejudice  —  studied  as  any 
other  book,  in  order  to  know  and  admire  its 
true  merits,  then  will  it  be  acknowledged  by 
men  of  literature,  as  it  is  now  felt  by  all  re- 
ligious men  of  high  culture,  that  it  contains 
passages,  which,  in  a  mere  literary  point  of 
view,  are  of  transcendent  excellence,  running 
through  a  wide  range  of  man's  diversified 
experience.  Southey's  lines  are  eminently 
beautiful :  — 

'  They  sin  who  t«Il  us  love  can  die : 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 
All  others  are  but  vanity,'  &o. 

But  they  are  not  more  beautiful  than  tliose 
from  the  Canticles  :  — 

*  As  a  seal,  stamp  me  on  thine  heart: 
Asa  seal,  on  thine  arm. 
Unchangeable  an  death  Is  love. 
As  the  grave  is  deep  affection; 
Its  u-dour  is  flame  and  fire. 
Many  waters  are  not  able 
To  extinguish  glowing  love. 
Not  rivers  can  destroy  it. 
Give  all  you  hare  to  extirpate  love. 
You  are  only  an  object  of  derision.' 

CAPERNAUM  {Nahvm's  village),  a  flou- 
rishing city  of  Oalilee,  spoken  of  by  otir 
Lord  as  *  exalted  unto  heaven '  (Matt.  xi.  23. 
iiuke  iv.  31);  on  'the  borders  of  Zabnlon 
and  Nephthslim  '  (Matt  iv.  13),  and  the  Sea 
of  Oenesareth  (John  vi.  17) ;  whence  it  is 
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described  as  being  'on  tlie  seacoast'  (Matt. 
IT.  13).  It  laj  not  far  from  the  eutrance  of 
the  Jordan  into  Uie  lake,  and  on  Uie  great 
commercial  road  which  led  from  Damascus 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence populous  and  wealthy.  It  had  a 
synagogue  (John  yi.  09),  in  which  Jesus 
often  taught  Capernaum  was  called  'his 
own  city'  (Matt.  ix.  1),  from  his  dwelling 
much  there  in  the  later  period  of  his  life 
(Mark  ii.  1.  Matt  x?ii.  24).  Capernaum 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  It 
appears  to  hsTe  been  built  after  the  Baby- 
lonish exile.  The  place  occurs  in  Josephus 
(Jew.  War,  iU.  10.  8). 

The  entire  district  in  which  Capernaum 
was  situated,  belonged  to  the  most  busy  in 
the  land.  '  It  was,*  as  Herder  says,  *  a  high- 
way for  foreigners,  full  of  food  and  business, 
fdll  of  inhabitants  from  many  nations. 
Hence  the  province  bore  the  name  of  Oalilee 
of  the  GentDes  (Matt  iv.  13).  A  OaUlean, 
and  a  man  of  determination,  meant  the  same 
in  Jewish  phraseology.'  This  district,  re- 
mote  from  the  proud  and  malevolent  Jerusa- 
lem, was  most  suitable  for  the  peaceful  and 
gentle  work  of  the  Lord  :  here  among  a  people 
of  sound  understanding  and  lively  conception, 
he  found  far  more  fitting  scholars  than  the 
Rabbinical  schools  of  the  capital  could  have 
supplied.  And  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  which  must  have  brought  and  left 
some  culture  fh>m  without,  softened  the  hard 
shell  of  Jewish  bigotry,  and  in  a  measure 
prepared  a  way  by  which  the  great  Reformer 
conld  reach  the  heart.  Here,  too,  was  the 
best  centre  that  could  be  chosen  in  the  en- 
tire country,  for  making  something  of  the 
gospel  known  to  other  lands ;  for  commer- 
cial travellers,  as  they  journeyed  to  and  fro, 
would  not  faU  to  carry  news  of  the  wonder- 
fdl  teacher.  Had  Jesus,  indeed,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  Strauss,  intended  merely  to 
set  up  as  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  teaching  some 
Blight  modifications  of  ancient  doctrine,  Ca- 
pernaum and  its  vicinity  was  the  worst  spot 
he  could  have  chosen.  Whence  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying,  that  his  original  plan  was 
of  a  far  more  general  nature.  Choosing,  as 
he  did,  the  most  liberal  part  of  the  coun^ 
for  the  publication  and  enforcement  of  his 
doctrines,  he  shows  by  the  fact  that  his  doc- 
trines and  aims  were  lofty  and  comprehen- 
sive. Tet  Capernaum,  though  migh^  works 
were  done  within  it  (Matt  viii.  5.  Luke 
iv.  38.  Matt  ix.  1,  9eq. ;  xi.  23),  and  though 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Saviour  himself, 
remained  generally  deaf  to  the  invitation  of 
the  gospel,  and  was  accordingly  threatened 
with  overthrow.  The  threat  was  fulfilled. 
It  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Men  dispute  respecting  its  exact 
locality.  It  is  commonly  placed  at  Tell- 
Hum,  at  the  northern  comer  of  the  lake. 
But  Qnaresimus  fixed  the  spot  at  Khan- 
Minj^h,  and  the  researches  of  Robinson 


seem  to  have  confirmed  this  opinion.  The 
last  place  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
lake,  in  the  plain  £l-Ohuweir,  the  most 
fruitful  and  lovely  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  which,  according  to  Josephus,  owed 
its  productiveness  and  beauty  to  a  fountain 
by  which  it  waa>  watered.  This,  Robinson 
identifies  with  Ain  et-Tin.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, this  plain  appears  under  the  name 
of '  the  land  of  Gennesaret '  (Matt  xiv.  34). 

At  Capernaum  it  was  that  our  Lord  gave 
Matthew  a  call  to  the  apostleship  (Matt 
ix.  9).  This  was  done  while  he  sat  at  the 
receipt  of  custom.  Hence  it  is  implied  that 
there  was  here  in  Capernaum  a  custom-house. 
Hug  says  (Introduction,  i.  22)  that  the 
Phoenicians,  and  in  particular  the  Arabs, 
sent  their  loads  of  merchandise  by  means  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  southern  regions.  Their 
entrance  station  was  therefore  necessarily  to 
the  north  of  Gennesareth  and  at  Capernaum, 
and  the  import-collector  for  transit  and 
importation  could  not  be  wanting  in  this 
place. 

CAPHTOR  (H.),  the  land  of  the  Caphto- 
rim,  who,  in  Uie  great  register  of  nations 
(Gen.  X.  14),  are  derived  from  Misraim  or 
Egypt  In  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  the  Philistines  are 
termed  '  the  remnant  of  the  country  (pro- 
perly of  the  isle  or  coast)  of  Caphtor '  (comp. 
Ezek.  XXV.  15.  Amos  i.  8).  In  Amos, 
ix.  7,  Jehovah  asks, '  Have  not  I  brought  up 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  ? '  From  these 
passages  it  is  inferred  that  Caphtor  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  Philistines.  But  where 
was  Caphtor  ?  Opinions  are  divided.  Some 
critics  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  others  for  Cyprus,  others  for  Cappa- 
docia.  The  island  of  Crete  seem  to  us  to 
have  the  best  claim.  From  Jer.  xlvii.  4, 
Caphtor  appears  to  have  been  an  island  or 
a  seacoast  The  Philistines  are  expressly 
denominated  Cretans,  a  name  which  in  the 
English  translation  is  disguised  under  *  Che- 
rethites'  (Zeph.  ii.  0.  Ezek.  xxt.  16) ;  but 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  '  Cretans;'  see 
also  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  This  evidence  must 
be  allowed  to  have  great  weight  It  seems 
probable  that  Crete  was  peopled  from  Egypt, 
and  that  from  Crete  a  colony  settled  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  Syrian  coast,  and  be- 
came known  by  the  name  PhUistinee,  a  word 
which  denotes  foreigners  or  colonists. 

If  Crete  was  the  original  home  of  the  Phi- 
listines, this  fact  may  account  for  the  fable 
of  Tacitus,  who,  as  was  not  uncommon,  eon- 
founding  the  Philistines  with  the  Jews,  as- 
serted that  the  latter,  driven  from  the  island, 
occupied  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  and  thenoe 
spread  into  Palestine  (Hist  v.  1). 

CAPPADOCIA,  a  district  in  thepeninsulm 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  separated  on  the 
south  from  Cilicia  by  the  'Tanrus,  and  on 
the  north  from  Pontus  by  a  line  of  hills  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Taorus.  It  is  divided 
from  Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Galatia  and 
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Lesser  Annenia  on  the  east,  without  any  rf-turn  from  Babylon,  they  were  stiil  de- 
natural  boundaries.  Though  well  watered,  pendent  on  the  great  Persian  empire.  In- 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  distin-  deed,  the  civilisation  of  the  times  seems  to 
guished  for  fertility.  The  hills  appear  to  be  have  been  such  as  to  necessitate  a  succes- 
mostly  of  lime-stone;  and  the  plains,  for  sion  of  great  monarchies;  for,  as  the  uni- 
the  greater  part,  are  serviceable  only  for  verse  needs  not  two  suns,  so  the  world,  as 
grazing.  The  Cappadociaiis,  united  with  it  then  was,  could  not  endure  two  masters, 
each  other  by  language,  were  yet  separated  There  was  only  the  alternative  of  slave  or 
into  northern  and  southern  by  political  dcHpot  in  political  relations;  and  those  na- 
relations.  Like  the  Cretans,  the  Cappado-  tions  which  were  too  small  and  too  weak  to 
cians  had  not  the  best  character  in  ancient  rise  to  tlie  first,  had  no  option  but  a  less  un- 
times,  being  designated  cowardly  and  faith-  worthy  position  as  the  second.  When, 
less.  From  the  era  of  Tiberius,  tliey  were  tlierefore.  the  Persian  dominion  sank,  Pa- 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Under  lestine  passed  into  the  bauds  of  the  Mace- 
the  dit«persing  influence  which  operated  so  don i an  conquerors  of  the  world.  After  some 
strongly,  in  the  century  previous  to  the  ad-  changes  of  fortune,  as  dependents  on  Egypt 
vent  of  Christ,  to  scatter  Jews  throughout  the  andtheSeleucidce,  tliey  at  last  became  subjects 
civilised  world,  Israelites  were,  in  the  times  exclusively  of  tlie  Syrian  monarchs  from 
of  the  New  Testament,  found  in  Cappadocia ;  Seleucus  Philopator  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
some  of  whom,  going  up  to  the  common  Then  ensued  a  struggle  for  freedom  under 
religious  metropolis  of  the  nation,  were  pre-  tlieir  native  Maccabean  princes.  After 
sent  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  U),  which  came  another  brief  era  of  national 
and  on  their  return  probably  sowed  the  conn-  freedom  ( 140 — 08,  A.C.),  which  was  followed 
try  with  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  (1  Pet  i.  I),  by  the  at  first  indirect,  and  then  imme- 
CAPTIVITY  (L.  state  of  bondage).  —  If  diate  and  avowed  domination  of  Rome 
the  Jews  are  singular  among  all  nations,  over  Palestine  and  Syria  at  large;  which, 
by  the  preservation  of  their  individuality  and  commencing  about  03,  A.C.  brought  the 
separate  existence  through  unparalleled  nation  to  final  ruin  in  the  destruction  of 
trials,  they  have  also  had  an  experience  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Mosaic  polity,  AJ).  70. 
captivity  which  has  no  analogy  in  general  Then  was  Judea  swept  by  the  besom  of  de- 
history,  and  would  be  almost  incredible  but  struction.  In  Jerusalem  the  carnage  was 
for  what  we  actually  see  under  oiur  own  horrible.  Led  into  captivity,  and  scattered 
eyes.  Their  history  may  be  said  to  com-  abroad  as  by  tlie  four  winds  of  heayen, 
mence  with  the  sale  of  their  ancestor  Joseph  the  Jews  have  ever  since,  during,  that  is,  the 
into  Egypt ;  to  which  country  his  family  lengthened  period  of  1800  years,  been  ex- 
were  led,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  want ;  patriated  wanderers,  living  everywhere,  but 
where,  after  a  short  period  of  prosperity,  nowhere  at  home;  their  political  influence 
tliey  fell  into  a  state  of  hard  bondage,  which  lost,  yet,  wonderful  to  tell,  their  national  in- 
lasted  for  centuries.  Guided,  at  length,  by  dividuality  preserved  ;  being  still  a  people, 
Che  wisdom  and  prowess  of  a  fugitive  He-  tliough  without  a  country,  retaining  their 
brew,  they  escaped  by  flight,  but  wandered  religion,  but  having  no  temple,  and  keeping 
witliout  home  or  country  for  forty  years,  in  still  the  sign  of  their  covenant,  while  the  face 
the  midst  of  the  most  rugged  and  barren  of  the  Qod  of  Abraliam  and  David  is  hidden 
scenes  of  nature,  dependent  for  sustenance  from  them. 

on  casual  or  supernatural  supplies.  Then  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  most  ex- 
they  make  the  conquest  of  a  fertile  strip  of  traordinar)- history;  this,  through  which  tlie 
land ;  in  which  they  are  hardly  settled,  be-  Hebrew  race  has  passed.  Bondage  is  its 
fore,  in  the  midst  of  social  confusion,  and  great  and  prevalent  characteristic.  *  The 
for  want  of  a  settled  government,  they  come  peculiar  people  of  God'  are  preserved 
repeatedly  under  the  yoke  of  the  people  of  tlirough  a  far  longer  line  of  individual  ex- 
the  conquered  or  some  neighbouring  coun-  istence  than  any  otlier  tribe  or  nation,  for  a 
try.  When  the  unsettled  period  of  the  seriesof  captivities,  which,  whether  for  nnm- 
judges  had  come  to  an  end,  there  ensued  an  ber,  duration,  or  oppressiveness,  have  no 
era  of  growing  prosperity,  which  lasted  equal  in  the  history  of  mankind.  True, 
scarcely  more  than  for  two  reigns ;  and,  indeed,  is  it  that  those  whom  Jehovah  lov- 
coming  to  an  end  in  the  latter  years  of  King  eth  he  chasteneth.  And  in  the  midst  of  the 
Solomon,  led  to  that  great  cause  of  national  darkness  that  envelopes  the  subject,  how 
weakness,  the  rending  of  the  twelve  tribes  can  we  resist  the  hope,  the  almost  convio- 
into  two  separate  kingdoms ;  which,  under  tion,  that  bright  days  of  recompense  are  in 
Taried  fortime,  generally,  however,  growing  reserve  for  this  highly  endowed,  yet  much- 
more  dark  and  troubled,  came  to  a  sad  ter-  afflicted  race  ?  Yes !  Providence  has  deep 
minadon  in  what  is  tenned  the  Babylonish  and  far-reaching  designs  in  this  long  line  of 
captivity.  Perhaps  the  only  period  in  which  dark  events  ;  purposes  of  love,  not  only  for 
the  nation  enjoyed  true  independence  and  the  world  at  large,  which  it  is  by  no  tueans 
unconditional  liberty,  was  during  the  reigns  difficult  to  discern,  but  also  for  the  sa^- 
of  David   and    Solomon ;    for,   after   their  fei*ers  themselves ;  over  whose  destiny  there 
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still  hang  clouds  of  uncertainty,  if  there  also  about  to  ghre  of  the  exile  ond  return  of  the 

glitters  a  star  of  hope : —  Jews  under  the  strong  arm  of  Assyrian  and 

'  The  star,  the  star  of  Bethlehem  I '  ^,^^'^J'  despotism.     The  first  blow  fell  on 

the  kmgdom  of  Israel  under  Pekab,  741, 

Of  the  seyeral  captivities  through  which  A.C. ;  when  Tiglath  Pileser,  kiug  of  Assyria, 

the  descendants  of '  faithful  Abraham '  have  carried  away  captive  to  Assyria  a  part  of  the 

been  led,  that  often  termed  '  the  Babylonish  inhabitants  of  Galilee  and  the  tranHJordanic 

exile' demands  special  attention,  from  the  Gilead  (2  Kings  xv.  27 — 29;    comp.  Isa. 

space  and  importance  which  it  occupies  in  ix.  1).      This  deportation   is   in   1  Chron. 

the  history  and  annals  of  the  nation.     To  ▼.  25, 26,  thus  described  with  its  causes:  — 

this,  in  consequence,  we  shall,  after  the  pre-  '  And  they  transgressed  against  the  God  of 

eeding  sketch,  confine  our  attention.  their  fathers,  and  went  a  whoring  after  the 

It  was  one  of  the  means  which  the  great  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land,  whom  God 

Eastern  monarchies  made  use  of,  in  order  destroyed   before    them;    and   the  God   of 

to  retain  their  power  over  vanquished  na-  Israel   stirred  up  the    spirit  of  Pul,    king 

tions,  to  transport  the  most  important  part  of  Assyria,  and  of  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of 

of  the   population   of   those    nations   into  Assyria;  and  he  carried  them  away,  even 

their  ancestral  dominions.     B>  this  means  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites,  and   the 

the  despots  effectually  unstrung  arms  that  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  and  brought  them 

might  have  struck  for  liberty  in  their  native  unto  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to 

land,  secured  their  conquests  permanently,  the   river  Gozan,    imto   this   day.'        This 

and  brought   into   their  own   country  new  capture  of  the  Israelites  ought  to  have  been 

blood,  vigour,  and  skill.     A  corresponding  a  warning  to  Judah,  and   generally  to  the 

plan  was  to  transplant  from  the  spots  on  Hebrew  race.     Small  as  was  their  territory, 

which  the  subjected  multitudes  were  settied,  and  situated  as  they  were  near  the  powerful 

subjects  of  their  own,  who,  being  conveyed  governments  of  Syria,   Damascus,  Assyria, 

to  tiie  newly-acquired  places,  might  relieve  aud  Egypt,  they  ought  to  have  fostered  every 

the  dominions  of  Uie  conqueror  of  useless  means  of  imion,  in  order  to  withstand  their 

and  troublesome  subjects,  while  they  gave  foreign  enemies.     Yet  were  the  two  king- 

him  aid  in  holding  possession  of  his  new  doras  into  which  the  Hebrew  commonwealdi 

acquirements.     A  striking  instance  of  this  was  divided,  bitterly  hostile  one  to  anotiier. 

practice  is  found  in  the  deportation  of  por-  Accordingly  they  weakened  each  other  by 

tions  of  Israel  and  Judah  into  captivity  at  mutual  attacks,  aud  so  prepared  themselves 

Babylon.       Other  instances   occur   in   die  for  falling  a  prey  to  the  heathen.     Imme- 

time  of  the   Persian  monarchy,  when   the  diately  after  the  deportation  of  the  northern 

practice  became  common.     The  student  of  and  eastern  Israelites,  Ahaz,  being  assailed 

Oriental  history  frequently  meets  with  coIo-  by  Israel  and  Damascus,  sought  the  aid  of 

nies  thus  transplanted  from  their  homes  in  Assyria,  to  whose  king,  Tiglath  PDeser,  who 

Africa  or  Europe.     Heeren  (Ideen,  i.  405)  had  already  vanquished  the  ten  tribes,  he 

gives  it  as  his  opinion,  tli at  the  Egyptian  sent  a  large  present;  induced  by  whicli>  that 

colony,   the  Casluchim,  which    Herodotus  monarch  subdued  Damascus,  and  carried  the 

places   at  Colchis,   owed    their    settlement  chief  of  its  citizens  captive  to  Kir.     He  thus 

there  to  a  transplantation,  perhaps  by  Nebu-  paved  the  way  for  universal   dominion  in 

chadnezzar,  or  some  Asiatic  despot  who  in-  Western  Asia.     His  successor  was  not  slow 

vaded  Egypt       After    the    subjugation   of  in  profiting  by  these  preparations.     Hoshea, 

Eg3rpt  by  Gambyses,  a  colony  of  six  thou-  king  of  Samaria,  penetrating  the  plans  of 

sand  Egyptians  were  transported  to  Susa.  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  omitted  to  pay  the 

If  the  calamity  fell  on  islanders,  a  species  usual  tribute,  and,  thus  revolting,  applied  to 

of  man-hunt,  designated  on  the  part  of  the  Egypt  for  assistance.     On  this,  Shalmaneser 

Greeks  by  a  word  which  signifies  to  fish  invaded  his  territories,  which  he  subdued, 

with  a  drag  net,  was  set  on  foot,  by  which  carrying  the  king  himself  into  captivity.     It 

a  line  of  troops  swept  the  island  from  one  required  a  period  of  three  years  to  overcome 

side  to  another,  driving  before  them  every  the  capital,  and  bring  the  entire  land  under 

thing  in  human  form,  and  leaving  behind  the  Assyrian  yoke.     This,  however,  being 

them  a  wUdemess.  '  It  is,' says  Montesquieu,  effected,  there  was  (722,  A.C.)  another  de- 

'  a  peculiarity  of  despotism  to  hew  down  the  portation  of  the  people ;  whose  place  was 

tree  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruit.'     The  ordi-  supplied  by  colonists   from  Babylon   and 

nary  abode  to  which  these  unhappy  captives  other  places  (2  Kings  xvii.  0 ;  xviii.  9,  seq.). 

were  taken,  were  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Judah  now  offered  a  less  formidable  resis- 

Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean;  which  appear  tance.    Tet,  as  its  religious  corruption  was 

to  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  defeat  efforts  not  so  great  as  that  of  Samaria,  it  did  not 

that  had  often  proved  successful,  made  on  fall  without  a  struggle.       Hezekiah,  being 

the  part  of  exiles  to  return  to  their  loved  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  king   of  Assyria, 

native  land.  (713,  A.C),  obtained  a  reprieve  by  becoming 

These  remarks   are  confirmatory  of  the  tributary,  and  paying  a  large  ransom.    This 

general  historic  tnith  of  the  narrative  we  are  course  obtained  no  more  than  a  suspension. 
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of  hostilities  for  three  years ;  at  die  end  of 
which,  another  attack  was  made  ;  which 
ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
Assyrians  under  Sennacherib,  but  only  in 
consequence  of  a  divine  interposition.  An 
ii^udicious  act  of  Hezekiah,  in  displaying 
before  the  messengers,  sent  by  Berodach« 
baladan  to  inquire  after  his  healtli,  the  great 
riches  which  he  had  amassed,  served  to  keep 
alive  in  Assyria  the  desire  to  become  sole 
masters  of  the  entire  we&tem  coast  With  this 
view,  Nebuchadnezzar  (007,  A.C.)  subdued 
Jehoiakim  ;  who,  after  three  years'  sub- 
jection, revolted;  when  he  was  beset  by 
many  foes  at  once,  '  bands  of  the  Choldees, 
and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  the 
Moabites,  and  bauds  of  the  children  of 
Ammon*  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2);  till,  being 
weakened  by  his  enemies,  and  still  more  by 
his  own  misdeeds,  he  fell  (500,  A.C.)  before 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried  away  *  lill  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  princes,  and  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valour,  ten  tliousund  cap- 
tives; and  all  the  cr^tsmen  and  ismiths: 
none  remained  save  the  poorest  people  of  the 
land;  and  he  carried  away  Jelioiochiu  to  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  king's  mother,  and  the  king's 
wives,  and  his  oflBcers,  and  the  mighty  of  the 
land ;  and  all  the  men  of  might,  seven  thou- 
sand; and  craftsmen  and  smiths,  a  thousand, 
all  strong  and  apt  for  war*  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14, 
seq.  Jer.  xxvii.  20).  The  Assyrian,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  thought  things 
ripe  foj  the  complete  exteimiuation  of  the 
Jewish  authority ;  for  he  set  Zedekiah  on  the 
throne  of  JudaJi,  expecting  that  a  creature 
of  his  own  would  prove  obedient  The 
Jewish  monarch  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  rebel ;  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
(500,  A.C.)  against  Jerusalem,  which  he 
captured.  *  They  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah 
before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of 
brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.'  In  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebu- 
zar-adan,  captain  of  the  Assyrians,  came  to 
reap  the  full  harvest;  when  having  burnt 
down  the  palace  of  the  king,  with  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  levelled  the 
walls,  and  made  spoil  of  the  sacred  uten- 
sils, he  carried  away  the  chief  people,  leav- 
ing only  the  poor  of  the  land,  vine-dressers 
and  husbandmen  (2  Kings  xxv.  ;  Isa. 
xxxix.).  From  Jer.  lii.  28,  seq.  it  appears 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  into  effect 
three  deportations,  the  first  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign ;  the  second,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth; and  the  third,  in  the  three  and 
twentieth.  The  entire  number  of  captives 
was  four  thousand  six  himdred.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  predomi- 
nance which  Assyria  had  gained  over  Pales- 
tine had  long  caused  a  current  of  population 
to  flow  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  particu- 
larly of  young  men  of  enterprise  and  good 
family,  who  would  seek  to  make  their  way 


in  that  flonrishing  empire,  and  might  beglad 
of  an  opportunity  to  exert  their  talents  under 
tlie  eye  of  its  princes,  and  even  in  the  coon 
of  its  monarch.  We  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
cur with  Winer,  in  thinking  it  an  objection 
to  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  it  makes  youths 
of  family  to  have  been  in  Babylon  before  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Dan.  L  1 ;  comp. 
Jer.  xlvL  2).  It  is  very  clear,  that  for  along 
time  the  influence  of  Assyria  on  Palestiue 
had  been  very  great,  which  wotild  naturally 
attract  eastwards  some  of  the  more  enter- 
prising of  the  Jews. 

The  Babylonish  captivity  began  in  the 
year  500,  A.C.  Cyrus,  in  the  ftrst  year  of 
his  reigu  (536,  A.C),  gave  the  Jews  permis- 
sion to  return,  which,  however,  it  took  the 
captives  some  time  to  profit  by  in  ftiU 
(Ezra  vii.).  But  the  captivity  may  well  be 
said  to  have  commenced  at  the  time  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  made  Jehoiakim  his  rassa], 
GOT  or  GOO,  A.C.  This  would  make  the  pe- 
riod of  captivity  to  be  seventy  years,  in 
accordance  with  the  Scriptural  predicticms 
(Jer.  xxv.  11  ;  xxix.  10.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21. 
Zech.  i.  12;  vii.  5).  The  only  difficnlty 
that  can  arise  here,  comes  from  confounding 
captivity  and  exile.  It  is  of  the  former  that 
the  passages  to  which  we  have  referred 
speak.  Exile  is  a  comparatively  modem 
term ;  and  the  forcible  deportation  began 
some  years  after  the  subjugation  of  the  go- 
vernment and  nation. 

Bitter  ( Erdkimde,  x.  248,  ieq.),  regard- 
ing the  term  Hara,  found  only  in  1  Chron. 
V.  20,  as  a  gloss,  finds  in  Assyria  Proper,  or 
Assyria  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  the 
several  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  those 
to  which  the  captives  were  transported.  The 
river  Uabor  he  holds  to  be  the  Chabur  or 
Chaboras;  Halah  is  tlie  same  as  Calah 
(Gen.  X.  11),  or  Alaunis,  lying  on  the  Cha- 
boras. Goson  appears  in  the  province  Gau- 
zanitis,  now  Kauschon,  which  the  Chaboras 
flows  through.  The  land  of  the  Jewisli  exile, 
Uien,  we  are  to  look  for  in  Assyria  Proper, 
togetlier  with  the  cities  of  die  Medes,  as  far 
as  Ispahan  and  Susa.  Near  the  same  river 
Chaboras,  Chebor  (Ezek.  x.  15,  22),  was  it 
that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  dwelt  Iudee<l, 
Ezekiel  expressly  says  that  he  was  a  watch- 
man over  Israel  by  the  river  Chebar  (i.  1, 3) : 
—  *  Then  I  came  to  them  of  the  captivity  at 
Tel-abib,  that  dwelt  by  the  river  of  Chebar ; 
and  I  sat  where  they  sat,  and  remained  there 
astonished  among  them  seven  days '  (iii.  15, 
17).  Every  thing  concurs  to  show,  that  the 
several  deportations,  both  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  conveyed  the  captives  into  the  same 
regions  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing lands.  Thence,  on  the  other  side,  were 
colonists  transported  into  Palestine,  where 
they  settled  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  Among  the 
places  (Babel,  Ava,  and  Haraath),  whence 
the  new  population  was  taken,  was  one 
named  Cutha,  from  which  the  mixed  |K>pu- 
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h9A  grew  up  in  Samaria  were  at  a  it«s ;  uo  difTei-ence  was  made :  iudeed  many 
^riod  reproachfuUj  termed  Cnthaites.  had  already  lost  the  knowledge  of  *  their  Ul- 
uinot  the  entire  people  that  was  car-  ther's  house'   (Ezra  11.  59).     All  dlTision 
U>  exile,  bat  the  princes,  the  nobles,  was  now  removed.     Both  those  who  retamed, 
B  of  war,  and  of  skill ;  all  who,  in  a  and  those  who  remained,  were  one.     The 
land,  could  render  good  service,  or  Hebrew  unity  was  restored. 
be  dangerous  if  left  at  home.     In  the  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the 
and  especially  in  Samaria,  the  depor-  distinction  of  ten  tribes  had  not  been  lost 
leems  to  have  been  more  sweeping ;  before  this  return,  during  the  confusion  and 
re  only  did  a  degenerate  race  arise  by  national  calamities  consequent  on  the  estab- 
ztnre  of  Israelites  with  Babylonians,  lishment  and  maintenance  of  the  separated 
lent,  even  after  the  great  deportation,  and  idolatrous  kingdom  of  Israel.     If  so, 
i  behind  on  the  land  of  Jadah,  over  this  accounts  for  a  fact  which,  however,  is 
!¥ebuchadnezzar  made  Gedaliah  ruler,  sufficiently  explained  on  other  grounds,  that 
I  him  gathered  a  number  of  captains  the  fathers  of  the  two  tribes,  Judah  and  Ben- 
leir  men,  who  proposed  to  dwell  in  jamin,  are  represented  as  being  foremost  to 
id  as  tributaries  to  Babylon.     They  advise  the  captives  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
lovever,  set  upon  by  Ishmael  of  the  act  of  royal  grace,  proclaimed  by  Cyrus  (Ezra 
)ed,  and  dispersed ;  their  ruler  being  i.  5).    Josephus,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  ten 
The  prospect  thus  created  of  intes-  tribes  as  existing  in  his  day,  in  these  words: 
r,  fomented  probably  by  the    great  — '  The  whole  body  of  the  people  of  the  Is- 
oocasioned  much  alarm,  so  that '  all  raelites  remained  in  the  country ;  so  that 
>ple,  both  small  and  great,  and  the  there  are  but  two  tribes  in  Asia  (Minor)  and 
I  of  the  armies,  arose  and  came  to  Europe  subject  to  the  Romans,  while  the 
for  they  were  afraid  of  the  Chaldees '  ten  tribes  are  beyond  Euphrates,  till  now 
{fl  zxv.  22,  »eq.).  endless  myriads,  and  not  able  to  be  known 
sommou  misfortune  which  feU  on  them  by  number'  (Antiq.  xL  5.  2).    But  the  aim 
thout,  had  the  e£fect  of  causing  Judah  of  the  passage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  obvi- 
lel  to  abate  their  long-cherished  ani-  ous  exaggerations,  is  too  clearly  to  glorify 
I.    Israel  turned  with  hope  to  Judah,  his  own  nation  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as 
Aired  to  Jerusalem  for  the  celebration  possessecTof  historical  value.    The  authority 
periodical  festivities.      Much  more  of  James  (i.  1),  which  recognises  the  disper- 
heir  common  sufferings  on  the  banks  sion  as  consisting  of  individuals,  not  of  ten 
'habur  conduce  to  the  formation,  be-  but  twelve  tribes,  that  is,  of  the  entire  He- 
be two,  of  a  real  inward  unity.     This  brew  race,  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  fact, 
great  purpose  of  Jehovah ;  and  thus  A  second  return  home  took  place  eighty 
Uie  prophet  speaking  of  the  happy  years  later  (458,  A.C.),  under  Ezra,  when  we 
which  should  ensue :  —  'In  those  find  the  people  under  one  name :  —  'I  ( Ar- 
ftith  Jehovah,  the  children  of  Israel  taxerxes)  make  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the 
me,  they  and  the  children  of  Judah  people  of  Israel,  and  his  priests  andLevites, 
%  going  and  weeping ;  they  shall  go,  in  my  realm,  which  are  minded  of  their  own 
k  Jehovah  their  Ood ;  they  shall  ask  free  will  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee ' 
ly  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thither-  (Ezra  vii.  18).     Some  twelve  years  after  this 
•  Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  Je-  event,  Nehemiah  returned  to  Palestine  by 
in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall  not  permission  of  the  Persian  king,  and  found 
otten'  (Jer.  1.  4,  5,  17 — 20).     Their  the  people  united  in  the  land,  and  in  the 
were  to  be  punished,  theo^elves  re-  temple-worship.    Many,  however,  had  pre- 
ind  the  two  nations  (represented  by  ferred  to  remain  on  the  Euphrates.     The 
ks,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16,  17)  were  to  be  free  permission  which  their  nation  had  re- 
le.    *  I  will  make  Uiem  one  nation  ceived   to  return  home   had  produced  an 
snd  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  essential  change  in  their  feelings,  as  weU  as 
t  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all ;  and  their  condition.     They  were  no  longer  oap- 
dlbeno  more  two  nations,  neither  tives.     Set  at  liberty,  they  were  free  to  follow 
By  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  their  inclinations  as  to  the  place  of  their 
I  air  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  21,22).     The  abode.    A  residence  of  some  hundred  years 
return  thus  promised  actually  took  in  Mesopotamia  had  gained  for  them  there  a 
irhen,  not  long  after  the  overthrow  new  home.   They  were  free  subjects  of  a  great 
Ion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Chal-  monarchy,  and  united  in  brotherly  good  will, 
ingdom,  the'  proclamation  of  Cyrus  one  with  another  —  all  Hebrews,  all  children 
uC.)  set  them  at  liberty,  to  return  of  one  Israel,  as  in  the  best  times  of  old. 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  to  rebuild  Adversity  had  closed  the  breach  which  pro- 
tional  temple  (Ezra  i.  1).     The  per-  sperity  had  caused.     The  name  and  the  dis- 
was  given,  not  to  Israel  or  to  Judah,  tinction  of  the  ten  tribes  was  lost    Whence 
he  whole  people.    The  first  return  we  may  see  how  futile  any  attempt  must  be 
Senibbabel  comprised,  according  to  to  discover  what  are  termed  'the  lost  ten 
fktty  thousand  Judaites  and  Israel-  tribes  of  Israel.'    Such  ten  tribes  had  no 
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existence.    The  only  way  in  whieh  they  were        Wheierer  tfiey  went,  they  eairied  widi  diem 
lost,  was  in  becoming  mingled  with  their  a  feeling  which  naturally  made  them  prose - 
brethren  in  general.    Israelites,  it  is  true,  lyting.     They  possessed,  as  they  believed, 
remained  behind  in  Assyria  and  Persia,  bat  the  true  religion,  —  a  rdigion  divine  in  its 
neither  ten  tribes  nor  any  other  number.   Ac-  origin,  and  destined  to  be  oniTersal.     The 
cordingly,  when  the  publication  of  the  gos-  Greek  and   the   Boman,  in    their  religioiis 
peJ,   in   the  time  of  our  Lord,  brings  the  impartiality,  could    scweely    be    otherwise 
Jewish  people  (under  which  name  the  two  than  indifierent  as  to  the  claims  of  Tarions 
parties  of  Jodah  and  Israel  were  known  alter  religions ;  all   of  which   they  regarded  as 
the  exile)  in  detail  and  prominence  before  equally  true  or  equally  false.     But  the  Jew, 
our  sight,  we  find  no  distinction  of  ten  tribes  convinced  that  God  had  spoken  to  his  ladiers 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  other  two.  by  the  prophets,  and  given  promise  of  the 
How  much  less  can  there  have  been  valid  universal  prevalence  of  his  religion,  could 
reason  for  this  distinction,  as   an   existent  not  help  employing  his  resources  to  promote 
reality,  in   the   fifth   century  (A.D.),  when  the  spread  of  his  faith.    Accordingly,  we  find 
Jerome  speaks  of  such  ten  tribes  as  being  an  entire  kingdom  converted   to  Judaism, 
then  iu  Persian  bondage !  under  the  influence  of  the  dispersed  Jews  in 
While,  however,  we  thus  reject  the  idea  of  Adiabene,  who  seem  to  have  gathered  around 
there  being  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  in  some  the  sides  of  Mount  Ararat  widi  peculiar  veiie- 
yet  unascertained  part  of  the  world  (Southern  ration,  and  are  said  to  have  lived  there  in  the 
Arabia,  Malabar,  China,  Turkestan,  Cashmir,  first  century  of  our  era,  to  the  number  of  four 
North  America,  have  each  had  theorists  to  thousand,  under  three  Babbis  as  their  presi- 
propound  their  claims),  yet  Jews,  by  means  dents.     There  too,  as  well  as  at  Edesaa,  they 
of  the  Babylonish  captivi^,  were  dispersed  sowed  seeds  which  sprang  up  on  the  preach- 
through   a  large  portion   of   the    Eastern  ing  of  the  gospel,  and  formed  the  Syrian 
world ;  and  thus  a  preparation  was  divinely  church.     Indeed,  the  New  Testament,  es- 
made  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.     In  pecially  iu  the  Acts  of  ihe  Aposties,  makes 
Agrippa's  speech,  made  to  deter  the  Pales-  it  evideut  that  successAil  proselytism  had 
tinian  Jews  from  resisting  the  Boman  arms  been  carried  forward  by  the  dispersion  in  the 
(Joseph.  Jew.  War,  ii.  16. 4),  it  appears  that  a  great  centres  of  civilisation, 
great  body  of  the  exiles  then  dwelt  beyond  the         The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  Baby- 
Euphrates,  in  Adiabene.     And  so  in  the  days  lonish    captivity  was  less  oppressive    than 
of   the    apostles,   we   find  Jews    scattered  might  at  first  be  imagined.     With  affections, 
throughout  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  indeed,  so  strong  and  ardent  as  were  theirs, 
as  well  as  the  more  eastern  parts  in  Seleucia  they  must  have  suffered  grievously  under  the 
or  ancient  Babylon ;  also  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  loss  of  their  homes  and  their  temple.     Their 
Bome ;  in  Syria  too,  where  they  had  lived  feelings  are  beautifully  recorded  in  some  of 
as  subjects  of  the  Seleucids,  enjoying  equal  the    compositions   which    bear    the    name 
rights  with  the  Greeks.     Still   a  point  of  of  Psalms  (cxx.  cxxiiL  cxxvi.  cxxxvii.)  ;  in 
union  was  preserved.     The  nation  was  not  others  we  find  pourtrayed  the  gladness  which 
destroyed,  though  its  children  were  scattered  they  felt  at  being  restored  to  national  unity, 
abroad.     Jerusalem,  to  the  temple  at  which  and  the  land   of    their    ancestors    (cxxii. 
Jews  on  all  sides  sent  their  tribute,  was  re-  cxxxiii.).     But  tliere   does   not  appear  to 
garded  as  the  common  mother,  and  the  com-  have  been  any  severe  tyranny  exercised  over 
mon  hope.     Dispersed  as  they  were,  they  the  captives.     They  were  not  subject  to  hard 
wrought  powerfully,  under  the  guidance  of  bondage  and  exhausting  labour,  as  their  an- 
divine  wisdom,  to  prepare  the  polytheistic  cestors  had  been  in  Egypt     They  seem  to 
world  for  monotheism ;  while  also,  by  their  have  generally  enjoyed  Uie  chief  rights  of 
never-failing  and  warmly  cherished  hope  of  citizens,  being  able  to  acquire  landed  and 
a  great  Deliverer,  who  should  bring  them  all  other  property ;  while  the  directions  of  their 
together  in  the  land   of  their  faUiers,  and  spiritual  guides  exhorted  them  to  forward  the 
make  them  a  great,  conquering,  and  trium-  good  of  ^e  land  which  had  given  them  a 
phant  people,  they  led  all  nations,  with  more  home.    A  striking  passage  to  this  effect  may 
or  less  dim  perceptions,  to  see  and  desire  be  found  in  Jer.  xxix.  4 — 7.    At  the  same 
*  the  day  of  Christ.'     As  time  went  on,  the  time,  however,  that  the  Jews  were  advised  by 
dispersion  became  wider.     It  must  be  added,  their  teachers,  and  permitted  by  the  state,  to 
that  the  admixture  of  impure  foreign  ele  make  acquisitions,  it  was  not  with  a  view 
ments  became  also  grater  and  more  injuri  to  a  permanent  settlement  in  these  foreign 
ous.     From  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  regions,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  the  cap- 
the  Jews  spread  eastward  among  the  Medes,  tivity  would  be  of  long  duration  (28).     The 
Parthians,  and  others,  being  found  in  great  extent  to  which  property  was  obtained,  and 
numbers  in  the  parts  of  Mesopotamia  where  the  nation  increased  in  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
eommerce  previdled,  in  which  there,  and  in  parative  ease  and  prosperity,  may  be  learned 
Western  regions  of  the  world,  they  were  by  referring  to  the  accounts  left  us  of  the 
specially  engaged,  and  by  the  attractions  of  resources  whieh  the  caravans  of  returning 
which  their  dispersion  was  much  promoted,  exiles  brought  back  home  (Ezra  L  ii.  ill 
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▼iL  riii.)  ;  some  portion  of  which,  however,  is  the  reMon  some  call  them  apyroti'  (free 

was  the  result  of  free-will  offeriugs  made  hy  from  fire).     In  the  eslimation  of  the  an- 

the  people  of  the  landn,  which  they  left  in  eients,  the  earbonola  held  the  fifth  place, 

obedience  to  a  castom  universal  in  the  East  namely  alter    diamonds,  emeralds,  opals, 

One  circumstance,  recorded  in  a  few  words,  and  pearls ;  next  to  it  ranked   the   topaz, 

suffices  to  show  that  the  Jews  could  not  have  Those  of  Etliiopia  were  accounted  the  best 

had  so  hard  a  lot  to  endure  as  many  other  Among  *  vulgar  errors,'  once  held  by  men  of 

captives :  —  With  Zerubbabel   there   came  the  highest  culture,  was  this,  that  the  car- 

into  Palestine  a  company  of  '  two  hundred  buncle  gave  out  a  native  light  from  itself 

singing  men  and  singing  women '    (Ezra  without  reflexion. 

ii.  65  ;  comp.  41).    Whence  it  is  clear  that  Two  Hebrew  words   are  rendered   'car 
the  temple-worship  had  been  reproduced  in  buncle'  in  the  common  version,  I.  Bahreketh, 
Babylon,  in  some  degree  of  its  native  pomp;  which  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine 
and  also  tliat  a  people  who  had  the  liberty  forth  like  lightning.     Hence,  the  essential 
and  the  means  to  institute  and  sustain  such  quality  is  a  radiating  and  corruscating  bril- 
a  choir,  must  have  lived  in  some  security  liancy.     Such  a  quality  is  found  in  the  car- 
and  weal.     Several  of  them,  indeed,   rose  buncle,  but  not  in  the  smaragdus  or  eme- 
under  the  Chaldsan  dynasty  to  influence  and  raid,  which    is  of    a    clear,   bright  green 
distinction  at  court  (Dan.  i.  3  ;  vL  2).     The  colour.     Yet  the  Seventy,  Josephus,  and  the 
narrative  which  bears  the  name   of  Esther,  Vulgate,  give  their  snfirage  in  favour  of  the 
shows   how  high    the   elevation  was  with  latter  (Exod.  xxviii.  17;   xxxix.  10.    Ezek. 
which  the  nation  was  honoured,  but,  at  the  xxviii.  13).     This  stone  stood  the  last  of  the 
same  time,  how  liable  it  was  to  the  couse-  first  row  of  three  which  went  to  form  the 
quenres  of  the  caprice  of  oriental  tyranny,  breast  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 
A  change  for  the  better  seems,  indeed,  to  The  second  word  translated  'carbuncle'  is 
have  taken  place  not  very  long  after  the  J&A(2a^4(Isa.  liv.  12),  which  has  for  its  root- 
dose  of  the  last  deportation;  for  the  cap-  meaning  the  idea  of  a  burning  flame,  and 
tive  king,   Jehoiachin,   was  released  fh)m  so  in  meaning  approaches  the  former  word, 
prison  by  Evil-Merodach,  treated  with  kind-  The  difierence  seems  to  be  this,  that  the 
ness    and   munificence,  and    even    exalted  former  term  conveys  the  notion  of  flashing 
above  the  princes  who  formed  that  monarch's  and   darting  as  the   lightning ;   while  the 
court     It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  see,  that  a  peo-  latter  signifies  the  more   steady,  constant, 
pie  of  so  fine  a  natural  temperament  as  the  and  deep-coloured  flame  which  rises  from 
Jews,  and  possessed  of  so  much  knowledge  artificial  fire.     With  this  diversity,  the  two 
and  culture,  animated  by  very  powerful  reli-  words  seem  to  have  denoted  two  species  of 
gions    sympathies,    must    have   liad   great  the  carbuncle,  or  the  carbuncle  as  produced 
weight  in  those  sudden  and  extensive  social  in  two  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  political  changes  to  which  eastern  des-  CARCHEMISH,  a  fortified  city,  lying  on 
potisms  have  ever  been  subject     The  poll-  the  river  Euphrates,  subject  to  the  Assyrian 
tical  consideration  which,  even  without  speci-  power,  and  apparently  of  considerable  mag- 
fie  and  set  efforts,  they  could  not  be  long  in  nitude  and  importance  (Isa.  x.   9).     The 
'gaining,  would  act  very  beneficially  in  roiti-  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  Necho,    after    he    had 
gating  Uieir  social  and  personal  condition.  made  his  way  through  Palestine  and  across 
We  have  already  said  a  word  or  two  on  the   Syrian  desert,   took    Carciiemish    (dr. 
the  moral  bearing  of  the  bondage  to  which  610,  A.C.),  which  he  retained  only  for  some 
Israel  has  been  subjected.      Future  times  two  or  three  years;    at  the  end  of  which 
may  see  that  the  sufferings  endured  since  period,  Nebuchadnezzar  recovered  the  city, 
the  Christian  era  were  no  less  necessary  to  having    defeated     the    Egyptian    monarch 
refine  and  elevate  the  character,  and  prepare  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.    Jer.  xlvi.  2).    It  ap- 
his sons  for  a  purely  spiritual  religion,  than  pears  to  be  the  same  place  as  was  at  a  later 
we  now,  in  looking  back  on  tlie  effects  pro-  period  named  Circesium,  which  lay  at  the 
duced  by  the  Assyrian  exile,  can  clearly  dis-  point  where    the  Chebar  joined   the  £u- 
cem  how  happily  its  sufferings  wrought  to  phrates,    nearly  midway   between  Antiooh 
cleanse  the  nation  ttom  idolatrous  defile-  and  Seleucia. 

roents,  and  bring  them  to  a  final  and  irre-  CARIA,  the  sooth-westem   province  of 

versible  decision  in  favour  of  Jehovah,  and  Asia  Minor,  lying  between  Lydia  and  Lyoia; 

against  Baal  and  all  similar  vanities.  billy,  but  well  watered,  yet  not  very  fruitful. 

CARBUNCLE  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the  Its  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  Jews 

Latin  car6o,  a  live  coal,  and  denotes  a  precious  (I  Mace.  xr.  2i8),  were  of  a  mixed  race, 

stone,  which  is  of  a  fiery  colour,  having  the  some  Dorians,  some  Phcenicians,  some  Bho- 

likeness  of  a  burning  coal.   'Among  these  red  dians,  and  gained  their  livelihood  by  sea-, 

gems,  the  rubies,  otherwise  called  carbuncles,'  faring  and    piracy.    At  the    time  of    the 

says  an  old  writer,  *  challenge  the  principall  Jewish  prince  Simon,  the  Carians  were  a 

place,  and  are  esteemed  richest;  tiiey  have  free  people  under  Roman  protection,  having, 

their  name  in  Oreeke  of  the  likeness  unto  fire,  before  been  subject  to  Rhodes, 

and  yet  fire  hath  no  power  of  them,  which  CARMEL    (H.    vine   hUl),  a  mountain 
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wbicb  runs  onl  into  >  promonlory  od  tbe 
•anthem  liile  of  ihe  Bajof  Plolemais  (Acre), 
wbicli  is  conDerted  with  (he  liilU  of  Gilike. 
and  through  them  with  Lebinon.  It  rum 
ont  into  the  sea  in  the  foi        '     '    " 


north- e«slerrl  aide. 


litde-i 


nndtiy  of  Asber,  and  b 


'red.   vid  Has 


veil   1 


Tety  traitAil  uid  plesimt.  Iw 
In  aDcieot  limes  crawned  with  Creei,  so  tbal 
poets  sang  ot  tlie  excellencj  of  Cannel,  a» 
well  aa  the  glory  of  Lebanon  (Isa.  mir.  2). 
Henee  the  loved  princees  is  told,  '  Thine 
head  ia  like  Carnid'  (Cant.  vii.  S).  Ii 
afforded  fine  paalnre  grounds  (Jer.  1.  IS. 
Nahnm  I.  i.  Isa.  xziiii.  0.  Anioa  1.  3). 
Whence  Jerome  apeaks  ot  it  as  in  bis  time 
'  abaandiag  in  jofftil  pastures,  and  thjckij 
•el  with  oilie-lreea,  sbrnbs,  and  Tines.'  It 
had,  especially  on  tbe  weatem  aide,  manj 
caTea  and  grottoes,  ot  which  aa  many  aa 
tiro  thoiiaand  have  been  connted,  which,  for 
the  mos(  pait,  haiing  narrow  Botrancea, 
with  rarions  windings,  afforded  a  deairable 
retDge  for  fngitivea  (Amoa  ii.  3.  1  Kings 
ZTiii.  19,  ttq.  2  Kings  U.  3I>;  It.  39). 
Carmel  ia  famona  for  the  extraordinary  can- 
test  which  Elijah  had  here  with-  the  prisats 
of  Baal,  when  be  bnill  an  allar  of  twelve 
afones  alter  the  nomber  of  the  tweWe  tribes 
(i  Kings  iTilL).  The  philosopher  Pytha- 
goras ia  also  said  to  havA  tarried  on  this 
moanUUtt  a  long  time  after  his  return 
from  Egypt  From  Caimel  is  derived  the 
name  ot  a  religious  order,  the  Carmelites, 
fcnnded  in  tta  twelfth  centuij  by  one  Bert- 
hold. 


Cannel,  aa  seen  from  Nuarelh, 
Bne  olgect,  eitending  far  ont  into  the  aea, 
md  dipping  his  f^t  in  the  waters.  The 
hl^al  part  of  the  ridge  is  towaida  lbs 
•o«th.    Thence  it  dKilinea  gradoally  north- 
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wards,  aniil  at  Ih^  conTenl,  according  I* 
Bchubert,  it  has  an  elevadon  of  only  363 
Pariaisn  feet  above  the  adjacent  sea.     The 

1200  feeL  Toward!  the  aonlh-eaet,  Caimel 
i>  connected  with  the  mountaina  of  Samaria 
by  the  broad  range  of  low  wooded  biUa 
separating  the  great  plain  of  the  more 
southern  coast  from  that  of  Eadiaelon.  Heie 
large  iialnat-trees  prevail.  The  monnlain 
Itaelf,  however,  no  longer  eihibila  the  featniei 
of  natural  beauty  trhicll  it  presented  in  Scrip- 

'  The  top  and  sides  ot  Carmel  are,'  aays  Lord 
Lindaay,  *  covered  with  shrubs  and  floweca, 
but  quite  ban  of  treea  ;  a  few  olivea  floariah 
at  its  fool  and  on  the  loweat  slope.  "The 
excel leney  of  Cannel"  ia  indeed  departed' 
(Letters,  ii.  T8). 

The  Carmelite  convent,  BiMatei]  aboat 
half-way  up  the  loftiest  rillge  of  Honnt  Cai- 
mel, ia  very  baodsome.  It  has  a  chnreb, 
said  to  be  built  over  the  cave  in  which 
Elijah  dwelt.  In  a  aide  chapel,  Lord  Lind- 
say saw  a  beautiful  wooden  statue  ot  Elijali 
killing  one  of  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

The  view  of  the  Hedilerranean,  ttvm  the 
roof  of  the  convent,  preaenla  a  grand  boimd- 
less  expanse,  which  is,  however,  fatigtilng 
from  its  lifeless  unlfoimitj.  The  bay  <rf 
Acre  offers  a  nobis  objecL  Acre  lies  tbor 
hours'  distance  from  Caimel.  Lindsay  went 
to  it  over  the  beach,  on  which  he  found  wrecks 
of  veasels  of  couaiderable  alie  afanosi  bnried 
in  the  sand.  He  alao  torded  the  Kiahon,  in 
about  half   a  dozen  atepa,  which  haa  here 

Lord  Lindsay  reached  Carmel  (in  Hay) 
by  a  ronte  in  a  north-weal  direction  from 
Bamaria.  'The  country,'  he  saya.  '  is  full 
of  Tillages,  well  coltivated,  and  quite  beau- 
tifnl.  We  baited  at  noon  in  a  grove  of 
noble  oIItcs,  swarming  with  Utile  gnen 
leaf-hoppers,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  shaped 
like  frags,  the  merriest  little  beings  ima- 
ginable. We  proceeded  along  a  branlihl 
and  very  extenalTe  plain,  the  prolongation, 
I  take  It,  of  the  Tsle  of  Sharon,  the  scenery 
reminding  na  ot  Krnt.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  richneaa  of  the  aoQ  or  the  beauty 
of  its  produce,  even  of  the  thistlea,  with 
which  every  taUow  and  nncultivated  field 
was  overgrown,  of  the  deepeal  blue  and  most 
Imnriant  growth,  often  overtopping  my  bead 
on  horseback:  dear  old  Scotland  can  boast 
of  none  so  beautiful.  Presently  leaving  the 
plain,  we  rode  for  two  hoBis  through  a 
range  of  aloping  hills  covered  with  beauti- 
ful valonidis,  or  CTergrem  oaks  —  regular 
Enghsh  park  scenery ;  then  the  trees  ceaa- 
ing  through  a  continued  expanse  of  aloping 
downs,  till  we  reached  ths  soulhem  pro- 
longations ot  Cannel,  and  the  bank*  of 
"that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kiahon;' 
henceforward  the  hills  on  both  sides  wm* 
^«in  covered  with  valonidis  and  prickiy  adn> 
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The  road  ran  close  under  Monnt  Carmel, 
along  the  banks  of  tbe  Kishon  —  a  rocky 
path  winding  through  oleanders  in  full 
bloom,  reeds  and  wild  flowers  of  every  hue  ; 
the  birds  singing  sweetly,  and  wood-pigeons 
cooing,  and  the  temperature  as  fresh  and 
mild  as  May  in  England.' 

The  view  of  Carmel  and  its  ac^acent  coun- 
try, as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  thus  described 
by  Bartlett  in  the  Introduction  (p.  5)  to  his 
*  Walks  about  Jerusalem : '  — 

'  The  day  wore  away  as  we  reached  the 
shores  of  Galilee,  which  burst  apon  us  just 
beyond    a    bold    promontory,  called  "  the 
White  Cape,"*  from  the  colour  of  its  cliffs. 
Here  the  hills  of  Nazareth  and  Oafed,  Mount 
Carmel,  projecting  its  long  range  into  the 
sea,  and  a  wide  extent  of  plain,  came  into 
sight ;  a  beautiliil,  but  lifeless  expanse.    We 
dwelt  on  this  sacred  scenery,  as  it  unfolded, 
with  deep  interest    Among  these  hills  was 
■pent  all  the  youth  of  Jesus:  these  valleys 
and  plains  must  have  witnessed  his  earliest 
wanderings.    Different  are  the  associations 
which  arise,  as  the  white  walls  of  St.  John 
of  Acre  are  seen  rising  out  of  the  sea,  on 
their  rocky  reef.     Here  is   &e  Mount  of 
Bichard,  the  plain  where  the  mtCled  host  of 
crusaders  encamped,  and  which  resounded 
with  the  tramp  of  their  war-horses.     Scene 
upon  scene  arises  before  the  mind,  of  bloody 
siege  by  land  and  sea.     At  that  angle  stood 
Napoleon,  directing,  in  vain,  assault  upon 
assault,  foiled  by  the  chivalry  of  the  British 
hero.     In  their  turn,  the  British  have  left 
sad  traces  upon  the  crumbling  walls.     Not 
a  solitary  figure  was  seen  on  their  ramparts, 
as  we  passed.    Years  ago  we  stood  on  Moiint 
Carmel,  and  asked  ourselves,  as  we  looked 
upon  this  "  Key  of  the  East,"  whether  her 
fill  of  blood  was  yet  measured.  —  the  last 
(*  pacification  **   of  the  East  was  a  fearful 
answer.    We  may  repeat  the  question,  and 
time  will  probably  bring  forUi  a  similar 
reply;  for,  when  the  East  becomes  the  prize 
of  contending  nations.  Acre  cannot  fall  of 
her  harvest  of  slaughter.    The  breeze  had 
suddenly  increased  almost  into  a  gale,  and 
the  sea  rolled  formidably  into  the  bay:  we 
began  to  think  of  anchoring  at  C  alpha.    As 
we  came  on,  labouring  under  the  rocky 
point  of  Mount  Carmel,   a    change   took 
place,  with  the  suddenness  of  magic.    The 
sun.  was  setting,  broad  and  red ;  and  when 
his  disk   touched  the   stormy  horizon,  in- 
stantly the  wind  dropped,  and  left  us  tossing 
about  in  an  agitated  sea,  crimsoned  with  the 
reflection  of  his  fiery  beams,  which  lit  up 
the  solitary  while  walls  of  the  convent  on 
Monnt  Carmel,  and  the  far-distant  hills  of 
Galilee,  with  a  dying  splendour.    It  was  a 
moment  of  wild  and  glorious  beauty.    The 
sea  soon  subsided,  and  we  ran  along  the 
shore    towards    Cssarea ;    the    night  was 
cloudy,  the  moon  pale  and  sickly ;  id  along 
the  desolate  plains,  we  heard  Uie  wild  un- 


earthly shriek  of  the  jackal,  roaming  among 
its  ruins ;  and  the  low  dull  sound  of  the 
surge,  breaking  on  the  forsaken  shore,  in- 
creased the  poetic  melancholy  of  the  place 
and  hour.  No  other  sound  now  breaks  the 
mournful  silence  which  reigns  over  the  shore, 
which  once  echoed  with  the  world's  debate.' 

CABMEL,  now  Kurmul,  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  05). 
According  to  the  statements  of  Ensebius  and 
Jerome,  in  whose  time  the  place  was  in  ex- 
istence, it  lay  twelve  Roman  miles  east  from 
Hebron.  Its  locality,  however,  must  be 
looked  for  to  the  sonUi-east  of  that  famous 
town.  In  the  ancient  history  of  the  Israelites, 
Carmel  is  twice  mentioned;  once  (1  Sam. 
XV.  12),  where  we  find  an  account  of  Saul's 
having  erected  a  triumphal  monument,  ap- 
parenUy  for  a  memorial  of  his  victory  over 
the  Amalekites ;  the  second  time  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  2),  when  David  had  his  adventure  with 
Nabal,  who  dwelt  in  these  parts. 

At  Kurmul,  Hobinson  found  ancient  re- 
mains of  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  reservoir, 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  is  an  open  passage,  leading  down  into 
a  narrow  cavern,  apparently  natural,  which 
may  have  been  used  as  a  tomb.  A  similar 
cave,  which,  however,  i»  artificial,  about 
twenty  feet  square,  is  seen  just  east  of  the 
castle. 

This  district  is  regarded  as  among  the 
roost  insecure  in  Palestine.  The  desert 
along  the  sea  is  inhabited,  if  at  all,  only  by 
a  few  Bedouins,  who  are  in  the  worst  repute, 
as  thieves  and  robbers.  It  is  also  a  resort 
of  deserters  and  outlaws.  This  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  region  of  old,  being  the  same 
into  which  David,  with  his  six  hundred  ad- 
venturers, withdrew  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul, 
and  dwelt  long  in  the  caves  and  lurking 
places  which  it  affords.  The  plain  of  Jor- 
dan, too,  around  Jericho,  is  very  onsalb, 
partly  because  of  the  thievish  eharaoter  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  partly  as  bemg  exposed 
to  excursions  from  the  lawless  Arsbs  of  the 
eastern  mountains. 

Leaving  Jerusalem  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  you 
cross  the  lalley  of  Hinnom,  and  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plain  Rephaim,  and  so 
ascend  to  the  Greek  convent  Mar  Elyas, 
which  lies  in  the  fields  at  some  distanoe 
fh>m  the  road,  on  the  verge  of  aridge  of  hills, 
having  a  wide  prospect  aeioss  the  deep  val- 
leys on  the  sooth.  From  tiiils  point,  two 
roads  lead  to  Bethlehem:  one  direct,  de- 
scending and  eiossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
south ;  the  other  passing  more  to  the  right, 
around  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  so  by 
Rachel's  Tomb.  We  will  pursue  the  latter. 
The  whole  tract  in  advance  is  foil  of  olive 
groves,  and  towards  Bethlehem  are  likewise 
many  orchards  of  fig-trees.  Passing  by  the 
Pools  of  Solomon,  you  arrive  at  Bedilehem, 
which  lies  two  hours  south  of  .Terusalem. 
The   country   around   th\%   ^\%&^  ^v^%:^ 
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numerous  uiKrks  of  industry,  if  you  go  Keep  ou  ihe  liigh  ground  towards  the  east, 
down  the  steep  descent  from  the  towu,  you  and  you  tind  the  vuUeys  and  the  bills  sprink- 
oome  to  two  openingii  of  the  aqueduct  that  led,  and  sometimes  covered,  with  arbatof, 
runs  to  Jerusalem,  which  here  passes  through  dwarf  oaks,  small  firs,  and  other  boshes, 
a  sort  of  deep  vaiUtor  reservoir,  from  which  Farther  on  is  a  high  rocky  tracts  exhibiting 
the  water  is  drawn  up  about  twenty  feet,  on  the  left  no  appearance  of  cultivation.  In 
and  may  see  many  females  drawing  water,  order  to  reach  Beni  Nairn,  yon  must  make  a 
and  bearing  it  away  in  skins  on  their  shoul-  circuit  towards  the  west,  with  a  view  to  pass 
ders.  round  the  heads  of  several  branches  of  the 
Proceed  now  in  an  easterly  direction,  in-  Wady  el-Ghar,  said  to  be  so  deep  and  rug- 
clining  a  little  to  the  south,  and  you  will  come  ged  as  to  be  nearly  impassable  for  horses, 
to  the  Jebel  el-Fureidis  or  Frank  Mountain,  As  you  approach  Beni  Naim,  the  trv>es  of 
going  along  the  Wady  Urtas.  This  place  is  cultivation  increase,  and  the  level  spote  of  any 
still  inhabited,  though  in  ruins,  the  inhabi-  size  are  sown  with  barley  or  millet  To- 
tants  dwelling  in  caves.  The  fountain  here  wards  the  west,  olive-trees  and  small  vine- 
sends  forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  water,  yards  occasionally  appear.  You  thus 
and  forms  a  beautiful  purling  rill  along  the  travel  along  the  dividing  line  between  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  —  a  sight  rarely  to  be  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
seen  in  Palestine.  You  pass  down  th^  wady,  nean.  The  whole  slope  towards  the  Dead 
on  a  general  course  south  south-east  along  Sea,  on  this  side  of  Jerusalem,  resembles,  in 
the  streamlet,  and  through  the  midst  of  its  general  featiires,  the  same  slope  on  the 
gardens  and  fields  fertilized  by  its  waters,  north  of  that  city.  But  it  has  even  less  of 
In  the  valley  and  on  the  hills,  yon  may  be-  fertility ;  the  desert  region  extending  farther 
hold  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  mingled  to-  up  from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  water- 
gether,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  summit.  Still,  even  in  those  parts  where  all 
patriarchal  mode  of  pasturage.  This  is  a  is  now  desolate,  there  are  everywhere  traces 
good  grazing  district,  however  rocky  and  of  the  hand  of  men  of  other  days — terraces, 
sterile  it  may  be  in  appearance.  The  little  walls,  stones  gathered  along  the  paths,  fire- 
stream  is  soon  absorbed  in  the  gravelly  soil,  quent  cisterns,  and  the  like, 
and  the  gardens  cease.  As  you  proceed,  the  Beni  Naim  is  probably  the  highest  point 
hills  around,  though  now  arid,  had  once  been  in  aU  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  According 
built  up  in  terraces,  and  cultivated.  The  to  the  Moslems,  this  is  tlie  burial-place  of 
Frank  Mountain  rises  steep  and  round  like  Lot  A  mosque  here  professedly  covers  his 
a  volcanic  cone  truncated.  The  height  above  tomb.  From  the  roof  of  this  mosque  is  an 
the  base  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  extensive  view  on  every  side,  especially  to- 
There  are  traces  of  terraces  for  cultivation  wards  the  east  and  south.  The  prospect 
around  its  base.  The  summit  —  a  circle  of  towards  the  north  is  limited  by  a  high  tract 
about  700  feet  in  circumference  — is  occu-  of  country,  and  towards  the  west  and  south - 
pied  by  a  fortress,  with  four  massive  round  west  by  the  hills  around  Hebron.  The 
towers.  Ou  it  you  have  a  very  extensive  mountains  beyond  the  Dead  Sea  are  very 
view,  especially  towards  the  north.  This  is,  distinct ;  the  sea  itself  is  visible  only  through 
not  without  probabiUty,  held  to  be  the  site  gaps  in  the  mountains.  Towards  Uie  south, 
of  the  fortress  and  city  of  Herodium,  erected  Uie  land  sinks  gradually  down  to  an  exten- 
by  Herod,  sumamed  the  Great.  The  whole  sive  basin  or  plain,  having  many  valleys  and 
plain  around  was  also  covered  with  build-  ancient  sites. 

ings,  forming  a  large  city,  of  which  the  hill         The  region  hence  to  the  ancient  fortress  of 

constituted  the  Acropolis.     To  this  place  the  Kurmul  is  very  fime,  especially  towards  the 

body  of  the  Idumsau  tyrant  was  brought  for  south-west     The  great  plain  spreads  itself 

buriaL     Keeping  forward  in  a  southerly  di-  out  in  that  direction,  shut  on  every  side  by 

rection,  you  find  Wady  Urtas  contract  into  higher  land,  except  on  the   east,  where   it 

a  narrow  picturesque  gorge,  with  high  preci-  slopes  off  towards  Uie  Dead  Sea.    The  eleva- 

pitous  walls  ou  each  side.     Near  at  hand  tion  of  this  plain  is  not  less  than  fifteen 

are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower  and  vil-  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  (he  Mediter- 

lage,  called  Khureitnn,  and  an  immense  na-  ranean.     Its  waters  apparently  flow  off  in 

tiural  cavern.     If  you  go  forth  on  the  lofty  both  directions,  partly  towards  die  Dead  Sea, 

hill-side,  in  the  bright  light  of  a  May  moon,  and  partly  towards  the  Wady  es-Jeba.     The 

you  find  the  scene  highly  romantic.     You  surface  of  the  plain  is  waving,  and  almost  f^e 

look  on  the  dark  mass  of  the  Frank  Moun-  from  rocks.     *  At  present'  (May  10),  to  cite 

tain,  and  the  saered  region  of  Bethlehem;  Bobinson(ii.  192),*  the  whole  tract  was  almost 

while   around  you  are   black  Arab    tents,  covered  with  fine  fields  of  wheat :  watchmen 

horses   picketed,  and   numerous  flocks   of  were  stationed  in  various  parts  to  prevent 

aheep   and  goats,   all  still  like  the  silence  cattle  and   flocks  from   trespassing  on  the 

of  the  desert    Keep  along  the  eastern  brow  grain.    The  wheat  was  now  ripening,  and 

of  the  high  ground,  yon  are  taken  to  Tekna,  we  had  l>ere  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Scrip 

the  Tekoa  of  old,  whence  Joab  called  '  the  ture.     Our  Arabs  "  were  an  hungered;**  and, 

wise  woman '  to  plead  on  behalf  of  Absalom,  going  into  the  fields,  they  **  plucked  the  ears 
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of  com  and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their  bnt,  ftirther  down,  these  disappear  from  the 

hands/"  hills,  and  only  a  dry  stunted  grass  remains. 

From  the  top  of  Kurmol  there  is  a  pro*  the  growth  of  winter.  Two  hours  more  bring 
spect  which  is  very  beautiful,  when  the  sun  you  to  rugged  and  precipitous  passes,  and  you 
arises  in  his  strength,  and  pours  a  flood  of  soon  arrive  in  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi,  where 
golden  light  upon  the  plain  and  the  hills  be-  David  and  his  men  lived  among  '  the  rooks 
yond,  so  that  every  object  is  distinctly  seen,  of  the  wild  goats,'  and  where  the  former  cut 
Here  you  are  surrounded  by  the  towns  of  the  off  the  skirts  of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave  (1  Sam. 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  can  enumerate  be-  zxiv.  1—4).  The  whole  scene  is  drawn  in 
fore  you  not  less  than  nine  places  still  bear-  Scripture  to  the  life.  On  all  sides,  the  coun> 
ing  their  ancient  names ;  namely  —  *  Maon,  try  is  full  of  caverns,  which  might  have 
Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Juttah;'  Jattir,  Socoh,  served  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his 
Aiiab,  and  Eshtemoa;  and  'Kirjath  Arba,  men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present 
which  is  Hebron.'  Most  of  those  were  un-  day.  The  path  follows  down  the  bottom  of 
known  until  ascertained  by  Robinson.  Ton  the  valley,  which  is  here  just  wide  enough 
are  here  in  the  midst  of  scenes  memorable  to  be  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  sometimes  scarcely 
of  old  for  the  adventures  of  David,  during  fifty  feet,  between  perpendicular  precipices 
hia  wanderiugs,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  rising  sometimes  hun(&eds  of  feet  on  each 
jealousy  of  Saol,  and  may  feel  a  deep  inte-  side.  In  the  cliffs  above,  multitudes  of 
rest  in  perusing  the  chapters  which  record  pigeons  are  enjoying  their  nests  undisturbed, 
the  history  of  these  adventures  (1  Sam.  zxiiL  Here  the  retem,  and  other  shrubs  of  the  de- 
xxiv.  zxv.  xxvi.).  Ziph  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  sert,  grow  very  large.  Farther  down,  the 
xxvi.  2),  Maon  (1  Sam.  xxiiL  25),  and  En-  valley  contracts,  and  becomes  impassable, 
gedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1),  gave  their  names  Tou  now  turn  up  a  steep  and  rocky  pass 
to  different  parts  of  the  desert  on  the  east  north-east,  along  a  side  valley,  which  brings 
Twice  did  the  inhabitants  of  Ziph  attempt  to  you  in  fifteen  minutes  on  a  rough  and  de- 
betray  the  youtliful  outlaw  to  the  vengeanee  sert  table-land.  Soon  yon  get  the  first 
of  his  persecutor  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxvi.  1).  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  low  and  stUl  in 
At  that  time,  David  and  his  men  appear  its  deep  bed,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  have  been  very  much  in  the  condition  of  reach  tiie  brow  of  the  pass  leading  down  to 
similar  outlaws  at  the  present  day  (1  Sam.  the  ahore,  after  a  journey  of  seven  hours, 
xxii.  2 ;  xxiii.  13).  They  lurked  in  those  when  you  find  yourself  on  the  summit  of  a 
deserts,  associated  with  the  herdsmen  of  perpendicular  cliff,  overhanging  Ain  Jidy 
Nabal,  and  doing  them  good  oi&ces,  pro-  and  the  sea,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet 
bably  in  return  for  information  and  supplies,  above  its  waters.  The  Dead  Sea  lies  before 
Hence,  when  Nabal  held  his  annual  sheep-  you  in  its  vast  deep  chasm,  shut  in  on  both 
shearing  in  Carmel,  David  felt  himself  en-  sides  by  ranges  of  precipitous  mountains; 
titled  to  a  share  in  the  festival,  and  sent  a  their  bases  sometimes  jutting  out  into  the 
message,  recounting  his  own  services,  and  water,  and  again  retreating,  so  as  to  leave  a 
asking  a  present  (1  Sam.  xxv.  8,  9).  '  In  all  narrow  strip  of  shore  below.  The  view  in- 
these  particulars,'  says  Bobinson,  '  we  were  dudes  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  sea, 
deeply  struck  with  the  truth  and  strength  of  quite  to  its  extremity,  and  the  greater  portion 
the  Biblical  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  of  the  northern  hall  One  feature  of  the  sea 
customs,  almost  identically  the  same  as  they  is  remarkable,  namely,  the  number  of  ahoal- 
exist  at  the  present  day.  On  such  a  festive  like  points  and  peninsulas  which  run  out 
occasion,  near  a  town  or  village,  even  in  our  into  its  southern  part,  appearing  at  first  sight 
own  time,  an  Arab  sheikh  of  the  neighbouring  like  flat  sand-banks  or  islands.  Below,  on 
desert  would  hardly  fail  to  put  in  a  word ;  tiie  south,  are  two  such  prqjecting  banks, 
and  his  message,  both  in  form  and  substance,  on  the  western  shore,  composed  probably  of 
would  be  a  transcript  of  that  of  David.'  pebbles  and  gravel,  extending  into  the  sea 

From  Carmel,  you,  alter  some  time,  get  for  a  considerable  distance.    The  mountains 

into  the  Wady  Khubarah,  which  leads  down  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  are  everywhere 

to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  fur  south  of  Ain  Jidy,  precipitous ;  those  on  the  east,  you  observe, 

En-gedi.    The  way  lies  in  a  constant  de-  are  now  very  distinct,  and  obviously  much 

scent    As  yon  descend,  the  heat  increases,  higher  at  some  distance  firom  the  shore,  than 

and  the  country  assumes  more  the  appear-  those  upon  the  west    Directly  opposite,  on 

ance  of  a  desert    In  two  hours  you  are  the  eastern  side,  you  see  Wady  el-Mojeb, 

completely  in  the  midst  of  a  desert    The  and  farther  north  Wady  ex-Zurka.    At  the 

country  is  everywhere  entirely  of  limestone  foot  of  these  mountains  there  is  a  passage 

formation ;  but  the  rocks  contain  a  large  mix-  along  the  eastern  ahore.    The  whole  southern 

ture  of  chalk  and  flint,  alternating  with  the  part  of  the  sea  has  the  appearance,  not  of 

limestone  of  the  region  above.    AU  around  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  but  rather  of  a  long 

are  naked  conical  hills,  and  also  ridges  two  winding  bay,  or  the  estuary  of  a  large  river 

to  four  hundred  feet  high,  running  down  when  the  tide  i»  out,  and  tfie  shoals  are  left 

mostly  towards  the  sea.    At  first,  the  hills,  as  diy.    Only  a  compsjratively  narrow  ehannel 

well  as  the  valleys,  are  sprinkled  with  shrubs;  remains  covered  with  water.    This  ohan- 
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n«^  is  in  some  parts  quite  narrow,  and  winds 
Tery  much.    Nearly  at  the  south-eastern  end, 
there  runs  into  the  sea  (so  called)  a  large 
peninsula;  and  between  the   point  of  the 
western  shoal  and  the  peninsula,  tlie  dis- 
tance camiot  be  more  than  one  fourth  or  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sea,  if  so 
much.     It  is  no  easy  thing  to  work  your 
way  down  the  terrific  pass.     The  path  de- 
scends by  zig-zags,  often  at  the  steepest  angle 
practicable  for  horses,  and  is  carried  partly 
along  ledges  or  shelves  on  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  then  down  the  almost 
equally  steep  debris.     Much  of  the  rock  is  a 
compact  reddish  or  rose-coloured  limestone, 
smooth  as  glass,  yet  with  an  irregular  sur- 
face.    Looking  back  on  this  part  from  be- 
low, it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  any 
road  can  exist  there.    Not  long  since,  an 
Arab  woman  fell  off,  and  was  killed :  when 
picked  up,  she  was  found  to  have  brought 
forth  a  child.    After  a  descent  of  forty-five 
minutes,  you  reach  the  beautiful  fountain  of 
Ain  Jidy,  a  fine  stream  bursting  forth  at  once 
on  a  sort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  the 
mountain,  still  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.   The  stream  rushes 
down  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain,  and 
its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  thicket 
of  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  a  more 
southern  clime.     The  whole  of  the  descent 
was  apparently  once  terraced  for  tillage  and 
gardens.     On  the  right,  near  the  foot,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  town.    From  the  base  of  the 
declivity,  a  fine  rich  plain  slopes  off  very 
gradually  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  shore.    A 
brook  runs   across  it  directly  to   the   sea, 
though,  in  the  warm  season,  its  waters  are 
absorbed  by  the  thirsty  earth,  long  before 
reaching  the  shore.     So  far  as  the  water 
extends,  the  plain  is  covered  with  gardens, 
chiefly  of  cucumbers,  belonging  to  the  Arabs. 
The  soil  of  the  whole  plain  is  very  fertile, 
and  might  produce  rare  fruits.     In  various 
parts  of  it  are  traces  of  unimportant  ruins. 
The  length  of  the  plain  is  about  half  a  mile: 
it  is  nearly  a  square.     The  approach  to  the 
sea  is  here  over  a  bank  of  pebbles,  six  or 
eight  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water 
as  you  see  it    These  are  covered  with  a 
shining  crust  as  of  salt,  or  rather  of  an  oily 
appearance. 

In  travelling  down  the  declivity,  yon  find 
the  heat  increase  continually;  and  in  the 
chasm  of  the  sea,  you  encounter  an  Egyp- 
tian climate,  and  find  Egyptian  productions. 
Shut  in  as  Uiis  deep  caldron  is  between  walls 
of  rock,  the  heat  of  the  burning  summer 
sun  cannot  be  other  than  very  great    Such 
ia  the  richness  of  the  soil,  both  along  the 
descent  below  the  fountain,  and  on  the  little 
plain,  and  such  the   abundance  of  water, 
that  nothing  but  tillage  is  wanting  to  ren- 
der this  a  most  prolific  spot    It   would 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  fruits. 


CARNAL  (L.  ftxmi  cwoy  flesh).  —  The 
Greek  words  corresponding  with  'carnal,' 
&c.  are  rendered  •flesh'  (Matt  xvi.  17); 
'fleshly*  (2  Cor.  i.  12);  'carnal'  (2  Oor. 
X.  4) ;  '  carnally '  (Rom.  viii.  6).  Whence 
it  appears  that '  carnal '  and  *  fleshly '  are  of 
similar  import.  In  truth,  the  second  is  a 
Saxon  word  of  the  same  meaning  with  the 
Latin  'carnal.' 

'  Flesh,'  in  the  New  Testament,  has  seve- 
ral allied  significations,  derived  firom  the 
root-meaning  of  tarx,  which  denotes  flesh  as 
constituting  the  body  of  an  animated  and 
living  being  (1  Cor.  xv.  39).  It  is  repre- 
sented, in  contradistinction  to  spirit,  as  con- 
stituting with  bones  a  human  body  (Luke 
xxiv.  30).  In  the  Old  Testament  it  stands 
for  a  word  designating  the  male  organ  of 
generation  (Oen.  xvii.  11,  14.  Lev.  xii.  3). 
Hence,  '  flesh,'  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  is 
spoken  of  in  tlie  same  way,  and  applied  to 
Judaism,  the  religion  of  the  circumcised,  and 
to  the  divine  benefits  which  were  appended 
to  circumcision  (Rom.  ii.  28,  29;  iv.  1. 
2  Cor.  xi.  18 ;  comp.  22.  Oal.  iii.  3.  Eph. 
ii.  11.   Col.  ii.  13.   Phil.  iii.  8,  4). 

From  thus  referring  to  the  lower  parts  of 
man,  it  came  to  denote  the  body,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  mind :  whence  our  Saviour  said 
to  his  disciples,  — '  The  spirit  is  wDling,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak '  (Mark  xiv.  38.   See  also 
1  Cor.  V.  6.    2  Cor.  iv.  II ;    vii.  I.    Col. 
ii.  1).    In  Heb.  ix.  10,  we  read  of  '  carnal 
ordinances,'  or  rather  ordinances  of  the  flesh ; 
that  is,  levitical  purity  of  body  (18).     '  Flesh ' 
is  also  used  of  the  body  of  Christ,  delivered 
to  death  (John  vi.  61,  06.    Rom.  viii.  8. 
Eph.  ii.  15.   Col.  i.  22).     Human  nature, 
generally  considered  as  visible  and  mortal, 
ia  thus  designated  (John  i.  13  ;  iii.  6.    Heb. 
xii.  9).     Hence  'flesh  and  blood*   denote 
our  outward  mortal  nature   (Matt  xvi.  17. 
Fph.   vi.   12).     In   the  writings   of  PanI, 
Kpistles  of  John  and  2d  Peter, '  flesh  *  sig- 
nifies our  animal  nature,  as  the  seat  and 
fountain  of  the  natural  appetites,  taken  in  a 
bad  sense;  inasmuch  as  this  animal  nature, 
when  not  bound  to  the  divine  law,  works 
against  the  will  of  Ood,  and  is  the  source 
of  passions  and  sins.     In  opposition  stands 
man's  rational  nature,  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
illumines  and  sanctifies,  and  by  which  man 
knows  and  desires  good  (Rom.  vi.  19 ;  vii. 
18,  26;  viii.  5,  6,  7.   Gal.  v.  16.  2  Peter  u. 
18.   1  John  ii.  16).     Sometimes  the  import 
seems  to  be  the  desire  of  evil,  or  evfl  dic- 
tates and  lusts  (2  Cor.  i.  17 ;  v.  16.    GaL 
V.  18).     Thus, '  to  be  in  the  flesh '  hnplies 
to  yield  to  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature 
(Bom.  vii.  6 ;  viii.  5,  8,  9).    The  partbemg 
put  for  the  whole,  '  flesh  *  denotes  man  as 
mortal  and  weak  (John  i.  14.   I  Tim.  iii.  IflL 
1  John  iv.  2).    Hence  '  all  flesh'  is  equiva- 
lent to   all  men,  or  mortals  (Luke  iii.  6. 
John  xvii.  2.  Acts  ii.  17.   1  Peter  i.  24). 
One  or  two  phrases  deserve  notice.    '  To 
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b€  of  a  penon'8  flesh  adcL  bones/  signifies  word.  In  this  case,  the  history  of  the  worda 
to  be  akin  to  him,  or  to  be  so  allied  as  if  yoa  *  work'  snd  *art,'  writing  in  brief  the  progress 
were  of  his  kin  (Gen.  ii.  23  ;  zxix.  14.  £ph.  oi  the  nation,  shows  that  the  English  began 
T.  90).  '  Any  one's  flesh'  denotes  his  kins-  their  national  existence  on  a  low  platform, 
men  (Rom.  xi.  14.  £ph.  v.  29).  'Accord-  and  rose  higher  by  slow  degrees.  In  the 
ing  to  the  flesh '  means  '  as  to  one's  hnroan  case  of  the  Hebrews,  we  cannot  account  for 
origin,'  *by  natural  descent'  (Rom.  i.  3;  the  facts  just  mentioned,  except  on  two  sup- 
ix-  3,  0,  8.  1  Cor.  X.  18.  'Israel  after  the  positions;  —  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
flesh,'  that  is,  Israelites  by  birth,  comp.  Rom.  guage,  as  it  now  lies  before  ns,  presents  the 
ix.  6).  fragmentary  remains  of  a  lost  literature,  in 

CARPENTER  is  from  a  Latin  word  signi-  which  the  oldest  terms  related  to  the  inferior 

ffing  a  chariot  or  waggon.   Hence  it  denoted,  processes  of  labour ;  or  that  its  language,  as 

in  the  middle  ages,  a  maker  of  such  car-  found  in  the  Bibl<f,  represents  a  state   of 

riages ;  and,  by  an  extension  of  meaning  foreign  and  adventitious  culture,  whence  it 

which  has  many  parallels,  a  worker  in  wood  took  those  verbal  indications   of  high  art. 

in  general.  In  truth,  we  think  there  is  reason  to  hold 

Carpenter  is  one  of  the  renderings  ('en-  both  these  suppositions  to  be  grounded  in 
graver,'  Exod.  xxviii.  11 ;  *  craftsman,'  Deut.  fact.  We  believe  that  the  descendants  of 
xxvii.  15;  'smith,'  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  being  Abraham  were  possessed  of  no  mean  culture, 
some  of  them)  given  to  a  word  which  is  one  derived  from  a  widely  spread  pre-existent 
of  those  that  Uirow  light  on  the  early  history  state  of  civilisation,  comprising  a  literature, 
of  the  Israelites.  This  word,  Gharcuh,  sig-  when,  under  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
nifies  originally,  to  cut  tnto,  to  engrave,  were  led  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  where 
As  such,  it  denotes  skilled  labour,  the  work  they  found  a  very  high  condition  of  material 
of  the  artist  rather  than  the  artificer.  Ac-  and  outward  culture ;  no  inconsiderable 
cordingly,  in  its  earliest  Biblical  usage,  it  is  share  of  which  they  brought  with  them  into 
translated  'engraver'  (Exod.  xxviii.  11;  the  wilderness,  and  some  of  it  into  Pales- 
XXXV.  35 ;  xxxviii.  23).  That  the  work  here  tine.  Hence  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the 
spoken  of  was  a  work  of  art,  is  clear  from  tabernacle  and  its  accompaniments.  These 
the  subject-matter.  In  the  first  passage  it  considerations  tend  to  vindicate  the  antiquity 
relates  to  the  cutting,  in  onyx  stone,  of  the  of  the  Hebrews,  and  their  claims  to  our  re- 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  forra  the  two  spect.  The  Israelites,  even  in  their  earliest 
stones  which  Aaron  was  to  wear  on  his  shoul-  luiown  stages,  were  not  a  barbarous  people, 
der.  In  the  second  case,  it  is  used  of  Aho-  CART,  a  word  from  the  Teutonic  eyran 
liab,  who  was  divinely  '  filled  with  wisdom  (to  turn,  or  roU)^  found  in  the  Latin  and 
of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the  Greek  gyrui,  a  circle.  Cart  is  connected  in 
engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  derivation  and  meaning  with  car,  carriage, 
of  the  embroiderer,  and  of  the  weaver,  and  of  carter,  and  chariot.  Its  root-signification 
those  that  devised  cunning  work'  (Exod.  shows  that  it  properly  denotes  a  carriage 
XXXV.  34,  35).  In  the  third  instance,  it  with  wheels.  Similar  is  the  fact  in  the  He- 
refers  to  the  same  Aholiab,  as  '  an  engraver,  brew,  of  which  cart  is  a  translation  :  Ga- 
and  a  cunning  workman,  and  an  embroi-  galah  comes  from  a  root  that  signifies  to 
derer.*  roll,   and   the  vehicles  which  it  describes 

In  later  times  the  word  came  to  have  a  might  be  rendered  rollers.  Hence  they  must 
more  humble  import,  being  nearly  equivalent  have  been  wheel-carriages.  Wheels  are  also 
to  our  '  workman.'  In  order  to  designate  expressly  mentioned :  in  Isa.  xxviii.  27,  we 
what  kind  of  workmen  were  in  any  case  in-  find  '  a  cart-wheel,'  employed  apparenUy  in 
tended,  a  qualifying  word  was  subjoined  in  threshing ;  comp.  28.  In  Ezek.  xxiii.  24, 
the  original.  Thus  we  have  '  workers  of  '  The  Babylonians  shall  come  with  chariots, 
wall,'  or  'stone,'  meaning  masons;  and  waggons,  and  wheels.'  (8eealsoEeeles.xii.6. 
'workers  of  wood,'  meaning  carpenters;  Jer.xlviL8.  £sek.xxvi  10.)  That  the  Egyp- 
'  workman  of  iron,'  that  is,  a  smith.  Now,  tians  possessed  wheel-carriages  is  dear  from 
the  nation  of  whom  these  facts  may  be  as-  the  monuments,  and  ih>m  Exod.  xiv.  25, 
serted,  must,  in  its  early  origin  as  a  nation,  where  Jehovah,  in  order  to  retard  their  pur- 
have  stood  high  in  material  culture.  At  the  suit  of  the  flying  Israelites,  is  said  to  have 
time  when  its  language  was  formed,  as  that  taken  off  their  diariot  wheels.  The  cut  on 
language  now  exists,  the  nation  must  have  the  left  hand  of  the  following  page  is  a  Roman 
excelled  in  art ;  otherwise  the  earlier  mean-  ehariot,  from  Montfancon.  "That  on  the  right 
ing  of  this  and  other  terms  would  not  have  is  anEgyptian  chariot,  from  an  original  paint- 
implied  high  culture,  and  the  derivative  and  ing  in  the  British  Musetun.  The  dotted  line 
later  import  of  the  same  terms  denoted  or-  does  not  indicate  another  horse,  but  a  tint  of 
diuary  hand  labour.  With  the  English  red  found  in  the  original.  The  Hebrews  were 
nation,  just  tiie  reverse  is  the  fact  '  Work '  also  familiar  with  wheels  ( 1  Kings  vii.  30, 38  ), 
is  the  old  Saxon  term :  whence  'workman.'  as  employed  for  warlike  purposes  (Prov.  xz. 
'  Art,'  Crom  whieh  we  get  our  '  artificer,'  and  26).  Very  forcible  imagery  is  derived  fifom 
'artist,'  is  a  comparatively  modem  Latin     the  wheel  of  the  war  chariot,  and  associated 
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objccta:  —  'Ths  doih  of  4  whip,  uid  the  that  w*r-chuiata  with  wbccla  wcra  awd  i 

Doise   ot  Ihe    ntUling   ot    wheeli,    and  at  PdcMine  itseir.  >s  ttilj  ma  Ihediraofib 

the  prancing  of  hones,  uid  of  Ihe  leaping  Judges;  for  the  mother  atSigeia  ulu — 
chuiou'   <N»hnm  iiL  3).      And  from  U\e  ■  WDy u ht« chartot lo 

song  of  Deboiah  (Juilg.  t.  28),  it  ia  eiideut  Wb;  tarrr  tbg  «h«iU^  U 


The  word  rendend  '  cart '  io  1  Sam.  iL  7, 
S,10,I1,U.  2Suii.Ti.3.  1  ChroD.  iiii.7, 
i*  Iransisted  by  'w^gon'  In  Oen.  ilv.  19, 
al,  27  i  xlvi.  ».  Numb.  tIL  3,  0,  7,  B ;  uid 
ly  'eliaiiat,'  P«.  iItI.  0.  The  oidin try  word 
lor  tbariol,  Uerkanah,  oecnra  frequently 
iOtu.  III.  43.  1  Kings  Tii.  33 ;  I.  2e ;  lii. 
Itj;  II.  aa;  iiii.  33).  War-chariota  weia 
employed  by  Ihe  ancient  Canunilei  before 
Joshua's  imitsion  (Josh.ii.  6,  D).  Chariots, 
aa  articles  of  luxury,  were  a  token  of  royalty 
in  Palestine  ;  and  when  the  monarch  was  in 
his  chuioi,  a  body  of  men,  so  many  uflt^. 


ranbefors  the  vehicle  (2  Sam.  XT.  1.  ISan, 
Tiii.  11).  Frum  2  Kingiuiii,  11,  it  appear* 
that,  ai  a  part  ot  the  preYalent  worahip  of  the 
sun,  horses  and  chariots  wen  dedicated  to 
that  luminary. 

Palestine  was  too  billy  a  coonHy  for 
wheeled  carriages  Io  abound  then.  Thia 
may  eiplaiii  why  Joseph  aapplies  bis  brtlh- 
reu  with  naggona  (Gen.  ili.  19,  31,  27),  in 
order  to  coniey  inlo  Egypt  their  father  and 
his  family.  The  cut,  lakea  from  a  Theban 
monument,  exhibits  carls  of  the  Tokkaii,  an 
Aaiatio  people,  enemy  of  (he  Egyptian*. 


pt  waggon*     to  bear  the  ark.    This,  u  being  designed  for 

In  Ntunb.  *ii  8,  nrq.  ws      a  religions  use,  was  a  '  new  earl ; '  whence  it 

"     becomes  probable,  that  the  waggons  giTeO 

by  the  heads  of   the  tribe*  to  Moses  were 

'hirh  case,  they  i ' 


e  princes   of  the   Lribei 
n  oblation  to  Jehovah,  o: 
and  iwelvi 


o  bear  the   tsbemacje  when   taken   down,     been  made  after  the  eiodn*  f 


H'bDtber  these  carriages  were  bi 
Eftypt,  or  made  in  llie  deaert, 
means  of  determining.  This  ig 
instance  in  which  a  cart  or  wag 
ployed  lot  sacred  pnipaasa ;  tc 
vi- T,  Wf.  ws  find  ft  cart  eqreasl] 


1   EgJPt- 


Qt  the  only      agricultural  serrice  whi 


.  I  am  pressed 
carl  fntl  of  sheaTos  is 
iL  13).    Tbe  whip,   too, 
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ill  primuT  meuiing,  to  jo  iJoBly :  hwiet 
m  MTered  ooach,  or  ft  liuw.  The  engrkTiog 
«ihibiU  an  Egyptiiii  lilUtr  or  pKlinqoin, 
bearing  a  miJitaij  rhiet,  wilb  m 
beuing  a  ptruol  behmd  him. 


the  word  randcnd  'waggon 
rii.  3,  is  tr^alaled  by  'liuere'  in  isa.  ii 
20 1  — '  And  they  tball  bring  lU  joaz  bralhi 


rk>U,anrtin  litlen  (margin,  'coachai'), 

opou  mules,  ud  apou  swift  beuti.' 

won)  ( I^aJtv),  here  rendered  'litter,'  hu  (or     haTe  ■  long  joumej  to 


In  Sjiia,  at  the  praient  daj,  ■ 
litter,  called  a  lacbntncoM,  ■■  lued  a*  a  atatelj 
mode  of  traTelling  bypaihaj  and  other  great 
men.      Indeed,  traielling  li  now  general!; 
ninb.      performed  on  the  backs  of  mnlas  or  horsoa, 
.  IiTi.      except  in  the  desert  and  its  sonfinei,  whan 
esmela  are  ased.    Wbeel-esrriages  are  un- 
known, and  larelf  ji  there  ■  ean  to  be  aeon 
in  the  whole  oonnlrj.     The  taakteiawan  ia 
used  (or  ladies  and  children,  <dian  the; 


In  Aclsiii.  in,  the  term  '  sarriage'  is  used 
in  a  BBDse,  not  now  preTslent,  sa  denoting 
thin^t  to  be  carried.  The  original  simply 
sb;»,  that  Paol  packed  np  his  lhing«,etolhea, 
&t.  u  for  trsTeliing ;  and  might  be  rendered, 
'  made  oorselTes  resd;.'  E.  Taylor  renden 
—  ■  Wb  took  np  our  baggage." 

CARVINO,  with  its  related  words  '  earre,' 
'  oarrsd  images,'  *c.  ia  represented  in  ths 
Hebrew  by  two  or  three  words,  a  knowledge 
of  whose  signification  will  open  to  the  reader 
the  facts  oonneoleil  with  sculplnre  salt  existed 
among  the  Israelites.  I.  Ohanah,  denoting 
to  cut  into,  heuee  to  engmte,  it  applied  in 
Exod.  xsii.  It  to  Ih*  'earring  of  timber,' 
in  caTmeotion  with  Beialeel,  who  is  set  fortli 
aa  '  filled  wiUi  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom, 
and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and 
in  all  manner  of  workmanshin;    to  devise 


cnnning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  aO- 
ver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones  ID 
set  them,  and  in  csrviog  of  limber,  to  worii 
in  all  manner  ot  workmanship.'  Whence  it 
is  clear,  that  the  earring  here  implied  was 
artistio  and  ornamental  (comp.  Exod.  xixr. 
30,  ttq.).  n.  Kttklag.  the  easentisl  letters 
in  whioh  are  kaUi  whence  we  see  the  con- 
nection of  the  word  with  the  Oreek  ioUein, 
and  the  L^n  cofare,  both  with  their  He- 
brew root  simplifying '  to  hollow '  orsnilptnre. 
It  is  used  of  rich  deoorationa  made  by  Solo- 
mon in  the  temple  which  he  boill,  when  'he 
carpid  all  the  walls  of  the  bonae  roond  aboni 
with  the  engniTinga  ot  carred  flgona  of 
cbembini,  and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowan, 
within  and  without'  (1  Kings Ti. 29, 32,afl). 
III.  Ohahtai/,  to  cut  or  hew,  is  applied  to 
the  hewn  or  poliahad  U 
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wcetiiig;  muiiioiu  orpalami  (Pa.cxiiv.  12), 
u  mil  u  (o  cured  knicles  of  furnilUTF  {  Pruv. 
Tll.Ifl}.  IV.  Pi(OH^A,wbicLiiilbe«onlreQ- 
iltnd  '  eyiffrairmgi '  iun  kbore,  uid  appcira 
to  denote  tlie  IlgUKa  theiOKlTes  j  wbLle  the 
word,  ^  carved  figures/  maj  deaols  the  nature 
of  the  workman ihip,  equal  lo  'fngrayiuga 
of  caned  work.'  Id  S  Cbrou.  ii.  T,  whrre 
Ihia  lut  word  {■  aied,  nt  find  Sulomon  it- 
qaatling  Hnraiu,  king  of  Tjrt,  lo  send  hito 
'  ■  man  canning  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  ail  - 
ler,  and  that  can  skill  to  gnTe  gravinga, 
with  the  cunning  mea  that  are  with  me  in 
Jndah  and  Jeruaaleni,  whom  mj  father  Darid 
did  provide  ;'  who,  ^m  1  Chron.  xiiL  19, 
appear  to  hare  been  Ibund  in  abundance  in 
Jeruaalem, '  all  manner  of  cucning  men,  for 
every  mumer  of  work.'  The  carved  Tork 
which  probably  these  aitiau  proftiKly  eie- 
cnled  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  18,  29,  33, 
80),  after  the  manner  in  vbieh  our  beta- 
tiful  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  were 
barbarously  mntilated,  despoiled,  and  dis- 
Agnredinihe  civilirars,  was  broken  down  and 
laid  waste  by  soma  foreign  enemy. '  with  aies 
and  hammers'  (Ps.  Iniv.  S).  The  same 
word  ie  need,  in  Zech.  ilL  9,  of  carvings  or 
■eulpnire  in  atone.  The  execution  of  the 
•even  aymbolical  eyea  here  spoken  of  must 
have  required  no  mean  akill.  V.  Pahtat 
meaD>  to  atl  aieay,  and  so  to  form  art  imagt. 
The  word  is  specially  applied  to  idoli.  Thus, 
in  Eiod.  u.  4,>- '  Thou  ahsli  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,'  Pthttl,  idol,  that  ia, 
an  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Lev.  nvi.  1, 
— '  Ye  shall  make  no  idols,  nor  graven  ima^, 
neiOier  rear  you  np  a  standing  image,  neither 
■ball  ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone  in  your 
Isnd  to  bow  down  to  it ;  for  I  am  Jehovah 
your  tiod;     The  rendering  in  Eiod.  xx.  i. 


for  Mows  was  flipresaly  commanded  to  ft 
the  cherubim  which  were  placed   ovai  Ih* 
mercy. seat  (Exod.  iiv.  IHj  ixvj.  1). 

From  Ihie  puticolar  eiaminatioD,  w*  lean 
'        '  had  no  fiiwer  Ihao 


a  b,  V 


:.  Dukiltleas  these  words  had 
each  sometliing  special  in  their  original  ap- 
plication. They  may  also  have  varied  in 
point  of  me.  But  the  facta  show,  that  the 
art  of  Bculplute  was  at  ditTereni  periods  in 
no  mean  condition.  These  periods  varied 
in  artistic  character.  On  leavintt  Egypt,  the 
Hebrews  possessed,  at  least,  some  of  iba 
■kill  widi  which  they  had  there  become  fami- 
liar. This  they  partly  lost  in  the  troubled 
and  warlike  ages  wliich  enaued.  When,  how- 
ever, David'a  auccesa  in  an 
meal  of  the  arts  of  peac 
and  impulse  to  akilled  indoaliy  and  ei 
priaa,  and  when  Solomon's  Inmry  had 
fostered  its  eiercisn,  then  native  artists  were 
found  ready  to  execute  works  of  high  merit; 
in  which,  however,  it  was  judged  adnaaUe 
to  procure  the  aid  of  the  auperior  talent  and 
taste  of  the  renowned,  opulent,  and  com- 
mercial Tyre. 

The  asloniahing  remains  of  ancient  Egypt, 
in  the  ruioi  of  temples,  and  palaces,  and 
tombs,  give  ue  peculiar  opporlimitiea  for 
approaching  in  some  degree  to  the  artistia 
effects  produced  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
when  in  their  htppieat  condition^  foravary 
large  portion  of  these  remains  were  in  exist- 
ence long  before  even  Jotefdi  waa  canied 
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Curing  in  irood  do«i  doi  tppett  t»  hna 
bMn  so  commoD  iu   Egypt  u  ■cnlptim 

dull  in  the  conntiT,  Siill  il  wu  pnictiBed. 
BoKB>,  chain,  tables,  sofas,  and  other  pieces 
of  furaitore,  were  bequeatlj  made  of  ebony, 
inlaid  with  ivory.  Sjcunore  aad  actria  wen 
Teueend  with  thin  layers,  or  omamenled  with 
earred  deTteea  of  laro  wood,  applied  or  lei 
into  Ihem. 

The  preceding  ml  represents  ■  small 
wooden  pecloral  plale,  with  Ibe  sabjeot 
carred  in  outline,  inlaid  wilh  blue  painL  It 
cihibils  a  monarch  standing  iu  a  ebariot  wilh 
two  horses,  which  are  ailorned  wilh  the 
planes  and  honsing  that  they  appear  bsaring 
in  martial  scenes.  The  celestial  sun  is  OTei 
(he  monareh'a  head.  In  the  centre  is  ■  line 
ot  hieroglyphics,  eipteasing  the  lord  of  dia. 
deroi,  Amounopth.  The  caning  «aa  foond 
at  Thebes,  and,  relating  to  Amenoph  I.  may 
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been  acalptored  on  the  temple.  We  thenftiM 
subjoin  one,  eihibiting  3elk  or  Heaven 
(femiuine  with  the  Egyptians),  in  Ibe  shape 
of  a  human  being  surrounded  with  stars, 
Ihe  body  bending  with  down-spread  arms, 
■0  as  to  OTershsdow  and  encompass  Ihe  earth, 
in  imitation  of  Ihe  vaalt  of  heaven  reaching 
from  one  side  of  Ihe  horiion  to  the  other. 
In  this  postore,  Selk  encloses  the  Zoilia^a, 
asat  Esoeh  and  Denderah.  Theappermost 
port  of  the  tcmpailments  soulpturad  on 
Egyptian  monuments  ia  gmeraUy  crowned 
with  the  emblem  of  this  dlriujly. 


Tbe  reader  here  beholds 
Egyptian  arl,  which  may  ihi 
on  the  chembimical  fignres  which  8olon,<><, 
had  cnl  on  the  walla  of  the  temple.  The 
figure  presents  the  side  of  a  naus  or  amall 
portable  lemple,  having  seulplured  in  stone 
the  deity  Chnonphis,  ram-headert,  eeated, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  an  emblem  of  litt. 
Before  and  behind  him  an  female  Hgnres, 
having  wings  like  cbenibim.  The  prohnble 
dale  of  the  original  is  IfllO,  A.O.  Possibly 
■mblematieal  representalinns  may  also  have 


Il  was  in  moral  senlplora  that  the  EgTp- 
tiuis  were  chieSy  rich ;  and  of  their  pro- 

abimdant  i«mBJni.   Harcbes,  battles,  sieges, 

and  triumphs,  form  the  oidiuary  sulgecta 
of  the  mural  senlpturea  on  the  ancient  edi- 
fices. Such  seenes  were  at  once  exactly 
adapted  for  deeorative  sculpture,  and  flattered 
Ihe  vanity  of  the  sovereign  and  Ihe  nation. 
Bome  of  these  grand  pictures  contain  several 
hundred  fignres.  Tour  eye  ia  first  attracted 
by  the  colossal  hero:  erect  in  his  chariot,  his 
arrow  drawn  to  the  head,  he  drives  furiously  . 
on  against  Ihe  foe  ;  bis  horses,  magnifloenlly 
cuariaoned,  with  high  arched  neck,  tod 
pawing  hoof,  seem  to  amell  the  battle  trma 
ifu.  Compact  lines  of  war-can  adTSDce, 
and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  Homer,  uo 
doubt,  drew  from  similar  originals ;  and  the 
general  action  and  story  of  these  composi- 
tions cannot  be  better  describedlhanby  one 
of  his  lempeslnpns  battle-scenes:  — 
'Tbe  nt«,  miloldlBff,  ponr  fettta  aH  tMr  train ; 

Sqnaaroos  on  ■qaadrous  cloud  ll»  dns^  plain ; 

Men,  steady  and  cbailot^  shake  tbe  trembUitg 
frooDd; 

The  toianK  tblAsBs,  and  the  sldea  reammd. 

And  now  wHb  shoots  tbe  sbocklnfl  armks  doaed. 

To  lancc*,laiKca,  shields  to  staMds  oppoaed; 

Hoil  (gabist  boat  with  shadowy  legions  drew. 


These  scsnee  were  strictly  historioaJ;  no- 
thing was  sacrifieed  to  anislio  embellish- 
ment. Dillbrent  natians  are  distingaished 
1^  Ibew  respaotiia  habits,  oostome.  arms. 
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and  phTsiognomical  chAneteiistieB.  Forts 
are  seen  snrromided  by  their  fosses,  and 
these  traversed  by  bridges.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  camp  is  drawn  with  interesting 
minuteness.  Guards  stand  on  either  side 
the  entrance.  Within  are  seen  in  confusion 
chariots,  plaustra,  sutlers,  loose  horses,  oxen, 
and  the  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy.  Cam- 
paigns are  represented  by  successive  pic- 
tures. The  army  leaves  Egypt,  meets  and 
routs  the  enemy,  captures  their  forts,  and  at 
length  returns  with  triumphal  pageantry  to 
Thebes,  when  the  monarch  presents  his  of* 
ferings  to  the  gods,  and  receives  their  con- 
gratulations. > 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
scenes  are  at  the  Memnonimn,  and  comme- 
morate the  exploits  of  Rameses  II.  or  Sesos- 
tris.  On  one  wing  of  the  propylon,  the 
taking  of  several  towns  is  represented,  with 
details  of  barbarity.  On  the  east  wall  of  the 
second  court,  there  is  a  grand  battle-scene  : 
the  enemy  fly  in  disorder  to  a  fortified  city, 
surrounded  by  a  river.  Some  are  seen 
plunged  in  the  water,  contending  with  the 
stream ;  others,  almost  exhausted,  are  drawn 
out  by  their  friends  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Another  of  these  sanguinary  scenes,  within 
the  hall  of  columns,  represents  the  storming 
of  a  fort  —  a  detached  castle  in  two  stories, 
on  the  summit  of  a  conical  rock,  battle- 
meuted,  and  surmounted  by  a  standard. 
The  besiegers,  imder  cover  of  their  testudos 
or  large  canopying  shields,  have  advanced 
to  tlie  foot  of  the  fortress ;  others,  raised  on 
the  top  of  the  testudos,  have  planted  a  scal- 
ing-ladder against  the  wall^  and  gallantly 
forced  their  way  up  tlie  steep,  in  face  of  the 
pikes  of  the  enemy.  The  besiegers  appear  at 
the  top  behind  the  battlements,  and  make  a 
determined  defence.  Some  repel  the  fore* 
most  assailants  with  pike  and  spear ;  others 
others  hurl  stones  on  those  beneath. 

At  the  grand  palace  of  Medinet  Haboo, 
we  have  more  of  these  battles  and  triumphs ; 
records  of  the  foreign  conquests  of  Rameses 
III.  the  contemporary  of  the  Israelitish  hero 
Gideon.  On  the  exterior,  in  a  series  of  such 
subjects,  a  naval  Jight  is  represented.  The 
combatants  are  in  light  boats  with  a  single 


■an.  A  figure  is  perehed  at  the  top  of  the 
short  mast,  perhaps  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  the  men,  or  to  pick  off  the  ofBeers 
of  the  enemy  with  the  sling.  The  Egyptian 
galleys,  known  by  the  lion's  head  at  the'prow, 
advance  in  regpilar  line;  the  bowmen  dis- 
charge their  arrows,  and  the  eneipy  are 
thrown  into  confusion.  Many  are  already 
taken  prisoners  and  handcuffed.  The  king, 
standing  on  several  prostrate  captives  (Josh. 
X.  24),  shoots  his  arrows  from  the  shore. 
Within  the  palace,  on  the  walls  of  the  Caiya- 
tic  quadrangle,  is  represented  a  graad  pa- 
geant —  a  triumph,  or,  as  has  been  supposed, 
a  coronation.  The  king,  seated  on  a  cano- 
pied chair  of  stale,  is  home  along  on  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  princes.  A  herald,  read- 
ing frt)m  an  open  roll,  marches  before,  and 
proclaims  perhaps  his  exploits,  or  his  claims 
to  sovereignty.  Priests,  officers,  and  musd- 
cians,  precede  and  follow ;  and  some,  at  the 
side  of  the  king,  bear  fans  or  flabella.  In 
advance,  the  god  Khem,  erect  on  a  uble  or 
platform,  is  borne  in  state  by  attendants. 
The  king  re- appears  in  another  part  of  the 
picture,  now  wearing  the  double  crown,  or 
pshent ;  a  long  train  of  functionaries  advance 
towards  him  with  offerings  and  ensigns,  and 
some  carry  statutes  of  his  ancestors  on  tl:eir 
shoulders ;  four  birds  are  liberated  as  though 
to  carry  important  intelligence  to  the  four 
quarters  of  die  globe. 

Another  picture  in  this  court  represents 
what  may  have  been  an  ordinary  scene  after 
a  victory.  The  king  is  seated  in  his  war- 
car;  his  plumed  and  richly  caparisoned 
steeds  are  held  by  attendants.  The  prisoners 
are  led  up  to  him  in  files,  their  arms  tied 
together  at  the  elbow  over  their  heads,  and 
in  other  attitudes  of  torture.  An  officer  then 
counts  down  in  heaps  before  the  king  the 
hands  of  the  slain ;  and  another  enters  their 
numbers,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  in 
A  roll.  The  cut  on  the  next  page,  taken 
from  a  sculptured  fa9ade  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  exhibits  a  monarch  slaying  his 
enemies  in  battle,  and  is  emblematical  of 
regal  power  in  conflict  with  national  foes. 
The  original  is  a  favourable  specimen  of 
Egyptian  art 
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This   engraving  represents  a  stone,   on     mon,  or  a  winged  asp,  and  a  goddess  ap- 
which  are  cut  the  figures  of  Be,  Agathod»>     parently  with  a  frog's  head;  also,  a  Greek 


iiucription  on  the  NTenc,  wliich  mikss     m  eihibitinf  ■  ■peeinun  at  EgjpiJMi  ft 
aMQlioii  of  Bait,  Alhor,  uid  Akori  —  one  of     eiigniTiiig. 
tb*  KgTptiaa  Tiiads.    The  stone  is  cnrimu, 


_  CASEMENT  (from  (lie  Latin  eap$a,  Ecg- 
liah  ceu),  «  window  ;  windows  being  in  old 
tiiDM  ■  sort  <•[  ctae,  sarb  tu  wlial  are  called 
oriel  windowg.  Tlie  Hebrew  wonl  of  which 
casement  ii  a  rendering  (ProT.  vii.  6),  >i| 
niflea  to  knit  or  jam  lo-itther,  and  ia  bei 
Rpreaented  bf  the  wonljaflice,  wbirh  ttanc 
in  the  EnKliah  Bible  for  it,  in  the  only  atlii 
place  (Jndg.  T.  SS)  in  which  it  ia  Counil 
and  where,  from  the  nsagea  ofUebrew  poslr 
it  is  nbTJonslr  s^on^oua  with  'windcmi 
The  word  rendered  '  window  '  in  this  place, 
denolea  a  bow-window,  Irom  a  root  signiff- 
Ing  fo  bulge  oul,  —  to  bt  rirunj.  Another 
word  fbr  window,  ^raioA  (Oen.  ri 
liii.  a.  2KingBTii.  a.  Eecl.  lii.  3),  uems 
•lao  to  implj  a  kind  of  lattice,  ■■  i(  cornea 
from  a  root  which  primarilj  means  (o 
HWiuv.  'Windowa,'  in  lu.  lir.  13,  should 
be  pionaeles  or  baltlemonts.  The  window, 
TVoAdr.  which  Noah  was  directed  to  make  in 
the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  IB),  was  clearl;  snch,  'be- 
ing —  from  the  meaning  of  the  term,  whirh, 
from  a  root  aignifrins  'o  ihatt,  ie  geucrallj 
rendered  'noon,'  'noonday'  —  inlauded,  be 
jood  ft  question,  to  give  light 


A  word  of  mneh  later  date,  Kitettn,  fbnnd 
in  Dan.  tI  10,  ma;,  ttom  a  root  signiiyin; 
to  hoUow  or  optn,  mean  '  windows,'  espeoialt; 
such  u  are  like  folding  doors,  which,  whea 
drawn  back,  give  a  Tiew  out  into  the  open 
country-  The  laat  word  rendered  'window' is 
Shtkepk,  whoae  root  ia  foimd  in  oar  adopted 
word,  dieptic,  being  a  lenu  common  to  the 
todian  and  Shemitic  lanKuagas.  This  wonl 
pmpeily  meina  to  look,  to  look  namvly, 
and,  according  to  Jewieh  tradition,  denotes* 
amell  window,  through  whicb  oue  mi^tlook 
wlthonl  being  seen.  It  Is  used  of  Uie  win- 
dows ibal  Solomonmadelnthe  temple, 'and 
for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  narrow 
liffbts' (1  Riugi  Ti.1;  oomp.  Ezek.  xl.  IS; 
ili.  10),  probably  because  he  prefened  the 
'  dim  religious  light'  which  such  would  afihrd; 
to  the  blaie  and  glare  whioh,  in  a  Pales- 
tinian atmosphere,  large  windows  would  hare 
cansed- 

These  verbal  inteatigations  hare  ahown 
(hat  the  Hebrewa  bad  several  kinds  of  case- 
ments or  windowBi  peiliaps  moat  of  the  kinds 
which  hare  been  known  iu  mor«  recent  days; 
from  the  lattice  or  simple  atnutnie  of  esonn^ 


iuiury.  Th«t  some  of  thne  were  of  gli  . 
is  bigblf  probable.  0]m>  wu  known  to  the 
EgTpUuiB,  tnd  eitenaiTely  used  bj  Ihem 
in  tuij  ptrimls:  the  Hebrews  could  noL 
have  been  ignonnt  at  it,  though  iu  cletr 
bright  (nnapmncj  waolil  be  (giiiiBt  ilt  >»- 
licB  in  Riling  light,  both  la  Egjpt  ud  in 
Pileitine. 

CA3LUCHIU  (H.).— >  people  desceaded 
bom  MiiruiD,  or  EgTPti  who  are  anppoHd 
to  bare  mignted  hence,  and  aetded  on  the 
eoait  of  Syria,  between  Pbiliatia  and  Egjpt 
BertiieBUConiiilenthe  Caiiluchim  and  Caph- 
torim  aa  two  clana  of  the  lame  tribe  orpeo- 
ple.  The  Caaluchim  appear  to  have  aeuled 
in  Colchia  before  Ibeir  migration  into  Syria. 
Herodotai  (iL  101)  makes  the  Colchians  to 
be  of  Egyptian  origin. 

CASSIA  is  the  F.nglisli  rendenng  of  two 
Hebrew  words  {Klzteaolk.  Ps.  alv.  8 ;  and 
Kiiidah,  Eiod.  MI.  il.  Eiek.  iwii,  10); 
which  repreaent  two  aroiDalic  tubalances 
Difliitit>ned  iu  Soriplare,  with  other  odori- 
ferous herbs,  and  emplojed  aniong  the 
*  apices '  for  making  '  the  holj  ointment ; ' 
alao  a*  aeents  tu  the  perion.    Thai*  two 


kind*  at  trasaia,  and  tbat  «kMi  baan  Ifc* 
pame  elnnamon,  virs  Ten  iimilar,  and  cm 
now  ba  with  diSenltj  ^ninffoialMd.  In 
general  Ihej  grew  In  India,  egpeciiHr  in  A» 
iale  of  Cejion,  oonaisled  of  the  baA  o( 
the  correeponding  tresa,  and  wera  toarwjai 
to  Palestine,  np  the  Bed  Sea.  'CtnnamsM* 
(Eiod.  XII.  S3.  ProT.  Tii.  17.  Cant.  iv.  14), 
from  a  Hebrew  word  of  the  tame  fbnn,  bmj 
have  been  the  generie  term.  The  IhiM 
words  would  then  represent  three  diSknnI 
■pecies  of  the  same  awed  ame'" 
Of  Iheie,  the  Kiddah  appean  ti 
the  Icaat  lalnible,  and  bore  the  name  *u» 
amnt\g  the  Oreeka,  whose  wtitera  <lljitiT'gni*h 
tfarfe  kinds  of  casaia  or  eiunamou.    At  pre- 


Ihe  best  being  imported  from  Cejlon :  an  in- 
ferior kind  comes  from  the  Indian  peniiianla. 
Cassia  bark  is  so  much  like  that  of  cinna- 
mon, aa  often,  though  inferior,  to  b«  sold 
for  it.  Onr  cuts  represent  two  specie*  of 
einnamon,  of  which  the  general  re 
will  be  obvious  to  the  reader. 

The  )<ark,  which  contains  tht 
peeled  <iff  wben  the  planta  are  t! 
seven  yean  old,  and  exported  in  b 
qniU-shaped  pivcM. 


CASTAWAY  (T.),  — a  term  which  Paul 
nses  in  relation  to  himaelf,  ■  Lest  I  mjself 
should  become  a  caatawaj'  (1  Cor.  ix.  37). 
The  word  here  rendered  '  caaUway,'  is  adoki- 
noa,  which  is  made  np  of  a,  not,  and  dokimos, 
apptottd.  In  order  (hattba  resder  mHjeor- 
recd;  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'«asMwa},'  he  must  be  put  into  possession 
of  the  import,  first  of  dokimoa,  and  then  of 
ita  opposil*,  ddakimos.  Doiiiita*  is  a  term 
borromd  from  the  art  of  aaaajing  or  proving 
metals ;  of  bTfaig,  bjr  oertain  teats  or  alsn- 
danU,  whether  they  are  genuine,  and  whether 
the;  are  of  the  proper  wei^t.    A  piece  of 


coin  that  endured  the  applied  test  was  termed 
doiimoii  one  that  biled  in  the  trial  was 
termed  adokimat.  Heuce  the  several  aeeep> 
talioaa  of  the  words.  Dokimoi,  Ihenforc, 
signifies  opproctd  and  actepied.  In  1  Chron. 
Txix.  4,  the  Hebreir  word  Iranalated  into 
English  by  'refined'  {'rrfiiud  ailTer'),  is 
rendered  b;  the  Orerk  Septoagint,  doiltBia* 
(see  also  Oen.  ixiii.  IB.  2  Chron.  ix.  IT). 
Paul  naes  the  word  of  a  faiik/ut  sensnt  tt 
Christ — ■  oppruM J  of  men  '  (Itom.  xii.  18); 
also  iu  the  sense  of  gmaifir,  frwi  (1  Cor.  zL 
IS.  2  Cor.  1. 18  i  liii.  T).  He  thai  eharae- 
>riBea  Apelles  as  '  the  approted  in  Chiut;' 
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tliat  is,  the  proved  and  well-known  disciple  noting  a  tmall  cmnp  or  forHfUoHtm :  henee^ 
of  Jesns.  Adokimos  is  the  reyerse  of  doki-'  a  fortified  house  or  residence;  a  ohateaii. 
mot :  hence  it  means,  twt  approved^  aduU  In  the  present  state  of  the  English  language, 
iemUt  had  (if  money),  and  so  rejected  (3  'castle'  is  applied  only  to  a  large  pile  of 
Cor.  xiii.  5,  6,  7.  2  Tim.  iiL  B),  *  reprobate  fortified  and  embattled  buildings.  It  may 
concerning  the  faith,'  that  is,  disapproved  as  be  doubted  if  the  word  has  exactly  this  im- 
not  genuine.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  however,  a  port  in  Scripture;  for  castles,  in  this  sense  of 
different  allusion  seems  to  have  been  in  the  ihe  term,  came  in  coi^jointly  with  the  feudal 
apo8tle*s  mind.  He  is  there  speaking  with  ages;  though  fortresses,  towers,  strong  holds, 
tension  to  the  contests  at  the  P}thian  games  and  fortified  cities,  are  mentioned  in  the 
held  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  If  we  sup-  Bible.  In  some  instances,  the  word  *  castle' 
pose  him,  while  so  speaking,  to  have  thought  seems  equivalent  to  the  classic  name  aero- 
of  assaying  metals  in  using  the  word  adoki-  poiis,  which  signifies  a  fortified  hill  or  emi- 
mot,  we  make  him  chargeable  with  a  mixed  nence,  the  original  settlement  and  cradle  of 
metaphor.  Now,  these  games  of  which  he  a  city  (1  Chron.  xi  A,  7).  The  castle  in  the- 
speaks,  had  iheir  trials  or  examinations :  Sacred  Writings,  with  which  it  is  important 
I.  A  trial  to  determine  whether  a  person  was  that  the  student  should  be  acquainted,  it 
duly  prepared,  had  gone  through  the  required  that  into  which  Paul  was  carried  by  the 
self-discipline,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  engage  in  the  Romans,  when  rescued  from  the  fury  of  his 
contest  without  disgrace  to  the  occasion  and  excited  countrymen  (Acts  xxi.  34,  87 ;  xxiL 
to  himself:  if  it  is  in  this  sense  the  apostle  24;  xxiii.  10).  This  was  the  Fort  Antonia, 
uses  the  term  adokimott  then  'cast  away,'  so  named  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony,  by 
or  '  rejected,'  that  is,  '  refused  permission  King  Herod,  who  constructed  it  out  of  an 
to  contend,'  is  the  appropriate  rendering,  earlier  stronghold,  erected  for  the  protection 
But,  II.  The  contest  itself  was  a  trial,  and  of  the  temple  by  John  Hyroanus  (IS5,  A.C.). 
the  great  trial ;  and  since  Paul  represents  It  stood  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
himselfashaving  actually  engaged  in  the  race  temple,  and,  from  its  position,  must  have 
(26,  27),  he  appears  to  have  referred  to  this  been  intended  to  guard  against  internal  corn- 
proof,  and  accordingly  meant  by  adokhnot,  motion  rather  than  external  violence.  Here, 
*  unworthy  of  the  prize.'  His  words  may  be  accordingly,  was  it  that  the  Roman  guard 
rendered, '  Lest  when  I  have  acted  the  part  of  had  their  head  quarters,  in  the  times  of  the 
herald  to  others  (in  preparing  them  for,  and  New  Testament.  From  the  era  of  Hyroanus, 
urging  them  to,  the  great  Christian  contest),  here  had  the  official  vestments  of  the  high 
I  should  lose  the  prize  myself.'  priests,  the  Jewish  regalia,  been  preserved. 
Two  instances  of  rejection  are  spoken  of  as  in  a  place  of  safety ;  which,  however,  the 
in  the  Bible.  The  rejection  or  reprobation  Jews,  under  the  Roman  sway,  found  could 
of  God's  chosen  people,  —  the  Jews ;  who,  be  converted  into  a  place  of  detention.  They 
being  found  adulterate  or  unfaithful,  were  therefore  employed  constant  efforts  until  they 
cast  away  of  Ood,  so  that  now  they* —  regained  the  custody  of  them  in  the  days  of 

« Ootosita  of  earth,  and  reprvbatt  of  hesTen.  *^^  President  Vitellins.     •  The  tower  of  An- 

Tbrough  the  wld«  earth  In  friendless  ezfie  stray,  tonia,'  — -  says  Josephus,  —  *  was  situated  at 

Remorse  and  shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way ;  the  comer  of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the 

YJS'a^\^^S!!^^^^^\^''V?^^^^''^^  «e™Pl«»  of  that  on   the  west  and  that  on 

And,  dead  to  f lory,  only  hum  for  fold.  «u         ^i.        t^  ^  j  i 

'  •     /»      /  B  ^jjg   north.      It  was  erected  upon  a  rock, 

Yet  this  rejection  is  not  final.  The  Israel-  fifty  cubits  in  height,  and  was  on  a  great 
ites  were  *  weighed  in  the  balance,  found  precipice.  Before  you  come  to  the  tower 
wanting,'  and  cast  away.  But  when  at  length  itself,  there  was  a  wall  three  cubits  high : 
they  shall  have  been  purified  in  the  furnace  within  that  wall,  all  the  space  of  the  tower 
of  affliction,  they  will  be  received  of  God,  and  Antonia  itself  was  built  upon,  to  the  height 
so '  all  Israel  shall  be  saved'  (Rom.  xi.  26).  of  forty  cubits.  The  inward  parts  had  the 
The  other  instance  of  rejection  appean  from  largeness  and  form  of  a  palace;  it  being 
passages  to  which  reference  has  just  been  parted  into  all  kinds  of  rooms  and  other  eon- 
made,  to  be  of  individuals,  and  not  of  a  na-  veniences,  such  as  courts  and  places  for 
tion  or  a  class.  And  analogy,  as  well  as  the  bathing,  and  broad  places  for  camps.  As 
essentia]  benignity  of  God,  and  the  remedial  the  entire  structure  resembled  a  tower,  it 
nature  of  his  government,  give  reason  to  contained  also  four  other  distinct  towers  at 
think,  thai  neither  are  these  rejections  final  its  four  oomera.  On  the  eomer  where  it 
and  irreveraible ;  for,  as  the  casting  away  of  joined  to  the  two  oloisten  of  the  temple, 
the  Jews  is  the  receiving  of  the  Gentiles,  it  had  pattaget  down  to  them  both,  through 
and  their  fall  the  enriching  of  the  world,  how  which  the  guard  (for  there  always  lay  in  this 
much  more  their  fulness  ?  (Rom.  xi.  12,  xe^.)  tower  a  Roman  legiou)  went  several  ways- 
when  at  length,  under  the  benign  providence  among  the  doisten  with  their  arms  on  Jew- 
of  an  Almighty  Father,  the  last  enemy  shall  ish  festivals,  in  order  to  wateh  the  people, 
be  destroyed,  and  God  be  all  in  all  (I  Cor  that  they  might  not  there  attempt  to  make 
XV.  26,  28 >.  any  innovations;  tor  the  temple  was  a  for- 
CASTLE  (L.),  a  diminutive  of  eatfrei,  de-  tress  that  guarded  the  eiv^,  «a  '«%:h  >^%  Vs«^ 
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of  AntonU  a  gotrd  to  the  templo'   (Jew.  equal  Acoordanee  is  it.  that  when  the  ha- 

War,  ▼.  5.  8. )  rangae  was  finished,  the  captain  ordered  Paul 

The  last  words  are  a  striking  comment  on  to  be  brought  imio  the  castle ;  the  apostle  being 

the  record  in  which  Paul's  apprehension  is  already  on  or  near  the  top  of  *  the  ataira/ 

narrated.    There  we  find  the  Roman  guard  where  only  could  he  have  hoped  to  addieea 

making  its  appearance  on  a  juncture  of  the  the  raging  multitude  in  safety.    Another  in- 

Teiy  khid  spoken  of  by  the  Jewish  historian,  stance  is  found  (xxii.  80),  where  Paul  is 

Terms,  too,  are  used  in  the  Acts,  which  have  '  brought  down '  to  be  set  before  the  Jewish 

A  peculiar  propriety.    The  fort  is  spoken  of  Sanhedrim.    And  when  a  great  dissension 

■imply  as  '  the  Castle,'  —  its  ordinary  name,  arose  in  this  grave  council,  *  the  chief  ei^ 

the  name  by  which  it  was  generally  known,  tain,  fearing  Paul  should  hafe  been  pulled  in 

A  description  of  so  well  known  a  place  was  pieces  of  them,  commanded  the  soldiers  fo 

not  needlbl ;  —  but  in  what  circumstances  go  down,  and  bring  him  into  the  castle.'    To 

not  needfiil  ?    Josephus,  in  writing  his  his-  say  nothing  of  the  faithfbl  picture  here  given 

tory,  judged  a  description  needful,  and  gave  of  the  explosive  turbulence  of  priest  and 

one.    Let  the  reader  mark  the  difference  people,  we  ask  whether  these  veriial  ooinei- 

between  the  historian  of  the  Book  of  Acts  dences  are  not  very  remarkable  7    Whether 

and  the  historian  of  the  Jewish  War.    The  it  is  likely  they  would  have  existed,  had  not 

latter  wrote  for  the  Romans,  and  when  Jeru-  the  author  written  from  a  knowledge  of  aetoal 

salem  had  been  leveUed  to  the  ground.    On  facts  ?    One,  or  even  two  such,  might  hftve 

these  accounts  a  description  was  necessary,  been  ascribed  to  accident.    Those  which  we 

Besides,  Josephus  was,  so  to  speak,  a  profes-  have  indicated  are  too  numerous  and  too 

■ional   historian,  having  such  models   as  marked  not  to  prove  that  Luke's  narrative 

Thucydides  and  Livy  before  his  eyes.    Luke  emanated  from  an  eye-witness :  not  impro- 

was  a  simple  chronicler,  recording  facts  with  bably,  that  eye-witness   was   the  prisoner 

no  other  aim  than  to  say  the  simple  truth  in  himself,  who  had  had  good  reason  to  be 

the  fewest  words.    But  had  even  so  inartifi-  minutely  acquainted  with  the  localities,  and 

eial  an  author  written  when   the   Jewish  whose  language,  in  describing  the  events, 

temple  and  polity  had  come  to  an  end,  or  would  undesignedly  take  its  shape  from  the 

written  with  a  view  to  '  strangers  and  foreign-  peculiar  features  of  the  several  places, 

ers,'  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add,  CASTOR  amd  POLLUX,  the  Latin  names 

after  the  manner  of  Josephus,  some  expla-  of  the  two  brothers,  sons  probably  of  Leda 

natory  details.   A  writer  in  these  days,  speak-  and  Tyndareus,  king  of  Lacedemon,  where 

ing  of  London,  and  in  the  main  to  citizens  the  worship  of  these  divinities  seems  to  have 

of  the  metropolis,  might  with  propriety  talk  had  its  origin.     As  children  of  Leda  and 

of  *  the  Tower,'  without  risk  of  being  mis-  Tyndareus,  Castor  and  Pollux  were  brothers 

understood ;  but  if  the  city  and  the  tower  lay  of  the  famous  Helen,  who  is  fabled  to  have 

in  ruins,  and  if  he  had  in  view  readers  who  eansed  die  Trojan  war.    From  their  father 

were  personally  unacquainted  with  its  locali-  they  received  the  patronymic  of  Tyndarid». 

ties  and  structures,  he  would  then  be  drawn  They  also  bore  the  name  of  Dioscouroi,  that 

to  enter  into  a  description  of  *  the  Tower,'  is,  sons  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).    Castor  was  dis- 

should  he  have  occasion  to  mention  it.  tinguished  as  a  horseman,  Pollux  as  a  boxer. 

This  is  a  corroboration  of  the  credibility  Their  character  was  essentially  warlike,  and 

of  '  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  on  a  minute,  their  appearance  that  of  two  young  men 

nnobvious,  and  therefore  important  point  on  horseback,  with  spears  in  their  hands. 

But  the  corroboration  goes  yet  farther.    The  wearing  helmets  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and 

account  in  Josephus  shows  that  the  fort  lay  crowned  with  stars. 

on  an  eminence,  and  had  a  communication  Omitting  the  general  and  somewhat  oon- 

with  the  courts  of  the  temple  by  an  ascent,  tradictory  accounts  which  we  find  respeetin^ 

In  the  temple  it  was  that  the  uproar  against  the  Dioscouroi  in  classical  mythology,  we 

Paul  began.   His  enemies  dragged  him  from  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  leading  par- 

ihe  temple  into  its  cloisters,  or  the  immediate  ticulars,  which  bear  directly  on  the  elucida- 

vicinity.   Hither  came  the  Roman  guard,  and  tion  of  Scripture.    In  a  war  between  the 

bore  Paul  away.    These  particulars  are  con-  Dioscouroi  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  which 

grooos  with  tl)]pmselves,  aud  with  the  record  was  carried  on  in  Laconia,  Castor  was  slain. 

Sa  both  historians.   But  the  words,  *  Tidingi  Pollux,  after  the  heat  of  the  battle  was  over, 

eoKW  unto  the  chief  captain,'  conceal  another  finding  his  brother  on  the  point  of  death, 

point  of  agreement  with  fact.    In  the  origi-  was  so  overcome  with  brotherly  regard,  that 

nal,  it  is  *  a  report  went  up,'    On  receiving  he  entreated  Zeus  for  permission  to  die  with 

this  report,  the  soldiers   *ran  down  unto  his  brother.    The  answer  was — he  might 

(literally,  uffon)  them.'    So  also  in  xxL  3d,  live  in  heaven  as  the  immortal  son  of  ita 

we  find,  'When  he  (Paul)  came  upon  the  king;  but  if  he  chose  to  share  his  brothei^a 

etmn,*  flight  of  steps,  or  ascent,  leading  up  fate,  then  nothing  more  could  be  granted, 

into  the  castle.  Paul's  position,  too  (ver.  40),  than  that  they  should  alternatively  live,  one 

'••(oromthetopof)  lAestotrt,'  while  ad-  day  in   Olympus,  and  another  in  the  in- 

dnasing  the  people,  is  thus  explained.    In  femal  regions.      The  latter   was  Castoi^a 
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ehoiM.  PlcMad  wilh  ihil  frMemil  piBIJ, 
Zciu  mad*  them  two  briUianl  lUn  (JiicU* 
mliM)  in  Iha  ikiai.  HonoTcr,  Powidon 
(Nvptana)  lignifiid  hii  appronl  of  thsir 
bloAntr  •""•  *7  giving  lii»™  Ptwei  owr 
tfaa  Kind*  uid  tha  ooeui,  >a  thtt  ihc]'  mri 
abla  10  bau  aid  lo  Kunsn  in  distreu.  Oving 
to  thMaeimmuMiiiHiajthej  wen  regarded  u 
'  dHina  urioor*,'  ud  iwiiTed  wanhip  ta  the 
ftienda  and  proleBior*  of  all  traTsllera,  but 
MpoclaU;  of  marinen.  Being  the  kind  and 
pioWedng  dlriniUe*  of  the  oosui,  their  flgurea 
wnt  natorallj  taken  as  the  ligo  and  tha 
name  ot  ihlpa.  And  u  we  dauominale  a 
maa-af-mr  'Tlie  Nelion.'  beeaow  Nelaon 
ii  ranowned  toi  Ttcbniee  on  the  deep,  and 
plaM  on  the  prow  of  the  ihip  a  flgiire  of 
that  hno,  ao  with  a  aimOai '  heiQ-wonhIp ' 
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[ci  of  the  DioMonroi; 
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tbu*  h<^iog  lo  place  the  reaael  which  bora 
th«M  tDtelarr  divinltiei  niider  their  iheller- 
ing  power.  In  aeeordauee  with  thli  cnitom, 
'  the  abip  of  Aleiaodria,'  in  which  Faol  em- 
barked at  the  ieluid  of  Malta,  when  on  hla 
wa;  to  Rome,  bore  the  lign  >  Caitor  and  Pol- 
Inil'  lntheoriKine],Dio*conroi(jielaxzTllJ. 
II).  The  agreemenlwhich  we  here  find  with 
a  CQStom  pranlenl  in  the  apoatliTt  d^t,  it 
■trlking  and  ttnaible  in  proportion  ai  U 
ii  minnte.  There  era  nunj  Inelaneei  ol 
■imilar  agraamsnt  in  tha  New  Tnttment 
narradm.  Taken  aeparatelT,  Iher  mq  f- 
pear  email,  bnt  not  tten  then  at«  the;  inoon- 
aidenble ;  bat  whan  viewed  ai  •  whole,  tbaj 
beoome  exseBdingly  Impottan^  and  gfre  a 
vell-gronndsd  aiaoraoea  that  thJeaa  boohi 
haTC  a  T«lid  hittorlaal  oharaeter,  and  iptak 
for  tha  molt  part  of  aatnil  eiviiti. 


CATB  (T.).  —  Thoogll  tame  aata  are  not 
mentioned  in  tha  Bible,  they  can  haidl;  bare 
failed  to  be  foimd  in  Palaatina,  the  rather 
beeanae  thejwere  nnnMroaiinEgTpt,wonld 
b*  highly  ualhl  Ibr  tha  daatraction  of  rar- 
nio  in  a  oom-growing  eoonliy,  and  are  men- 
licnied  in  tha  nltinga  of  tlie  Jewiah  dootora. 
Wild  cati  hare  been  fmnd  by  Boehact  and 
oditr  anlhotiliea  in  tha  'wild  beaata  of  tha 
doteit,'  Ztim,  apoken  of  In  Iia.  xiii.  31; 
nalr.  14.  Jer.  L  89. 

In  Egypt,  tha  eat  waa  aacred  to  Patht  or 
BobaMia,  Oia  Diana  ot  that  ooonoy,  who  la 
ho*  adiibtied  aa  eat-liaadad,<h>in  an  Egyp- 
tian atalna  in  ^  Payne  Knight  ecdUotion. 
Tb*  eat  wai  also  aaered  to  die  ann.  Tha 
*e«tof  dieami  iarapnaantedM  laying  hold 
tit  Iho  repiOe  apcfk,  iriiile  inaoiptioiu  men- 
tion '  flw  eat  derotulng  the  abominable  rat;' 
^inAhig  probably  to  Ifaa  aerrica  wbicb  tha 
bulfnela  of  the  animal  prompt  her  to  render 

Theraapaelwithwhiditha  oat  waa  beatadin 
Eupt  waa  andi  aa  ttw  of  tlie  aaond  animala 
"e  Worahip  wai  nniTerMlly 


ihnu^MHit  thaeoDolry;  and  it  b*- 
onr  ent  ihowa,  a  type  of  a  dirtaily. 
'  Nerer,'  aaya  Cieero, '  did  anj  one  bear  tdl 
of  a  oat  being  killed  by  an  Egyptian.'  8» 
bigoted  ware  Uia  Egyptian*  In  tlialr  Tcneta- 
tion  for  diii  animal,  that  neither  tha  inflnanea 
of  their  own  magietralat,  nor  the  dread  of 
the  fioman  name,  oonld  pnrent  the  popniaea 
l^om  aaeilBeing  to  dielr  imgeanee  an  nn- 
fortonale  Homan  lAo  bad  aoeidenlally  killed 
a  sat.  When  aeal  died  a  nanual  death,  all 
the  inmalea  ot  the  hoaaa  ihaTed  their  eye- 
browB  in  token  of  moaming ;  and,  baring 
embatmad  the  body,  they  buried  it  wilh  great 
pomp.  Thoae  whJah  died  in  the  vielni^  el 
Bnbaatia  woe  aant  (a  that  <%  to  repoaa 
wiOIn  the  preelneta  of  Am  plaee  paitieolar^ 


tn  pnrpoat,  m 
had  liTOd.  In  all  oaaea,  du  (spanae  of  tt* 
tkuural  rilei  depended  on  d>e  donaliona  ol 
pioni  inditiduala,  oron  die  poenliar  hooouM 
paid  to  the  goddeaa  of  whiA  dwy  weN  Ibt 
emblem.     Thoto  aata  whiah,  teriMi  \*^ 
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(ins,  htd  bMu  wonhippcd  in  th*  umplv  of 
Pubt,  *■  tbe  living  ln»  of  ^*t  goddm, 
«MS  buhsdiu  aipMiklly  ■ampluoa«Diuii»r. 
After  »howing  how  proliUo  Egjp'  "»•  i» 
domeatic  uiiniali,  HciodDlas  (ii.  66),  titer 
bit  mumBr,  blending  bble  with  t*et,  m«n- 
tlona  *  pcauliarilj  oT  eaM,  bj  which  be 
■ecoonli  for  Ibair  Dnmben  not  increuing  lo 
the  eileut  tbaj  otbfrwiie  would.  Ho  lelli 
09,  Ibkt.  when  ■  haa»  caogbt  fin,  the  onl; 
thought  of  the  Egrpliua  wu  to  praewre  the 
liiei  of  Ibeir  citi.  Ringing  themulTei, 
therefora,  in  bodiei  round  the  hoaie,  tbef 
endMTDured  tn  lescqa  Ibeae  utimmla  from  the 
flunee,  totill;  diiregmrding  the  deitnuTtion 
of  the  propertj  ilwl/;  bat,  notmthitsnding 
all  tfaeir  precintioni,  the  eau,  leaping  orei 
the  beadi  and  gliding  between  Ibe  legs  of  ilie 
bptanders,  ruslied  into  Ibe  flunei,  ai  if  im- 
pelled by  divine  agency  to  aeif-deitniotion, 
Thii  itorj  may,  boweror,  aene  to  illnilrate 
the  general  reapect  in  which  t"  "-" 
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Uppu  and  Lower  Egypt.  Tha  lega  «n 
bound  np  with  tbe  body,  and  the  bead  iltaa. 
leh  in  ill  teal  afa^e.  Thia,  tana  tha  eata 
and  painted  face,  readily  indiealaa  tAa  ani- 
mal within  the  baodagea,  which  an  ■ 
times  of  Tariona  oolooia,  «r 
of  differtnl  fomiB.  " 
tunei  depoaited  ii 
oasea  Ihay  were  wr^iped  in  linan 


in  KgypL  Thii  ariiea  from  (heir  nlibty  in 
treeing  bouses  from  rata  and  replilsa,  by 
wbioli  they  are  infealed.  Sueh  faTooriles 
aro  chey,  tliat,  while  the  dog  ia  looked  upon 
aa  an  niulean  animal,  wboaa  loadi  ia  ean- 
f oily  RTOided  by  the  Moalema,  the  eat  ia  often 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  aame  dlih  with  its 


The  origin  of  the  woiahip  of  the  eat  ia  M 
be  fbond  in  Ihe  falnabla  lerriaaa  muland 
by  the  animal  in  inch  a  eonntij  ■•  Eg^iL 
Xbs  fable,  howeTer,  which  derived  (he  woc- 
abip  of  animals  from  the  aasnmptiaO'af  duir 
Tarious  ahi^s  by  the  goda,  when  ataniingto 
elude  the  poranit  of  Tiypho,  rafeiTed  die 
rererence  paid  to  this  oraatnre  to  the  allagad 
fait,  that  Diana  took  the  form  of  ■  eat: 
Ftit  uHvr  P*a*i  — .  Orid.  Met.  T.  823,  m. 
CAUSEWAY  ii  a  perrerted  form  ta  Aa 
French  lAmitit,  which  in  from  the  Latin  eel- 
cart  (Dnirin  Latin,  heel;  caleeut,  a  BbDf),to 
triad  upon  i  bat,  immediately,  rHiias/i  ia  de- 
rJTfd  from  a  Latin  word  of  tbc  middle  ages, 
cakttt,  that  ia,  a  na  ifrnCo,  a  fanned  or  pared 
road.  Theinird'aaiueny'lued  10 ba  written 
coKSoy  or  tauuy,  in  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
it*  French  original.  The  Hebrew  MaUai, 
at  which  '  BiHHway '  ii  ■  translation,  is 
1  Cbron.  xiTi.  IS,  cornea  trnm  a  root  which 
aignifles  la  raur,  and  lo  lo  rout  a  Bay  or 
rooJ;  and  thas  form  a  ii^Away,  by  wbich 
word  tbe  original  tenn  ia  generally  trana- 
lated  (Nnmb.  XX.  19.  Jadg.  n.  31,  93,  U; 
Hi.  le.  Isa.  xL  3).  That  a  raiaed  way  wai 
intended  may  be  inferred  bom  Iia.  Wij.  10 
— '  Piepan  ye  the  way  of  tbe  people ;  caiX 
irp,  cast  ap  tha  highway.'  l^rge  portioni 
of  PalcBtiDe  nonld  aland  the  leas  in  need  of 
artificial  bigbways,  in  conaeqaence  of  the 
bard  rocky  nature  of  the  anrfaee,  which 
would  only  require  to  be  worn  away  by  con- 
stant treading,  in  order  lo  afford  sueh  of  the 
renieneea  of  a  road  aa  wonld  satia^  ili 


early 


I  caoaeway.   how< 


thna  formed,  would  bare  Ibe  great  disadran- 
tags  of  beooming  slippery  by  contina*]  nee, 
and  ill  direction  would  be  detennined  under 
gtiidanca  deriTed  team  considelatiuni  of  tbe 
greatest  momentai;  ease  and  convenieni*. 

In  the  East,  where  traTelling  is  perfomrd 
mostly  on  some  beast  of  barden,  certain 
tracta  were  at  a  rtzy  early  period  euatomalily 
pnraned ;  and  that  the  ralhei,  as,  from  n- 
mote  agei,  commetoe  and  traTcJUng  wenim 
by  means  of  caravans,  under  a  certain  di*- 
cipline,  and  affording  mntnal  proteetion  in 
tiieir  passage  from  city  to  city,  and  &om 
land  to  land.  Now,  wherever  sneh  a  baikd 
of  men  and  animali  bad  once  travelled,  Ihey 
would  foini  a  track,  which,  especially  in 
countries  where  it  Is  easy  fur  a  tiaveUer  ta 
miaa  bii  way,  subsequent  caravans  and  in- 
dividualB  ironid  naturally  folio* ;  and  the 
rather,  inasmuch  aa  Ihe  original  tool  wa« 
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not  taken  arbitrarily,  bat  beeaiue  it  led  to  *  Solomon  did  not  neglect  the  eare  of  the 

the  first  cities  in  each  particolar  district  of  ways ;  but  he  laid  a  causeway  of  black  stone 

country.    And  thus,  at  a  Tery  early  period,  (basalt)  along  the  roads  that  led  to  Jerusa- 

were  marked  out  on  the  surface    of  the  lem,  both  to  render  them  easy  to  traTcUers, 

globe,  lines  of  intercommunication,  running  and  to  manifest  the  grandeur  of  his  riches.' 

from  land  to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding  Winer,  indeed,  remarks  that  Josephus's  roads 

distant  nations  together.      These,  in   the  find  no  support  in  the  Bible.    But  although 

eariiest  times,  lay  in  the  direction  of  east  these  particular  roads  may  not  be  mentioned, 

to  west;  that  being  the  line  on  which  the  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  they  did  not 

trade  and  the  civilisation  of  the  earth  first  exist    Mention,  however,  is  made,  as  we 

ran.  have   seen,  of  ways  and  highways  in  the 

The  purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to  Scriptural  authorities.  To  the  Bomans,  how- 
have  fhmished  the  first  inducement  to  made  ever,  Palestine  was  greatly  indebted  for  its 
or  artificial  roads.  War,  we  know,  afibrded  roads.  On  this  subject.  Belaud  (*Palestina') 
to  the  Bomans  the  motive  under  which  they  has  supplied  useful  information.  In  the 
formed  dieir  roads;  and,doabtIess,  they  found  East  generslly,  and  Palestine  in  particular, 
them  not  only  to  facilitate  conquest,  but  also  the  Bomans  formed  roads,  and  set  up  mile- 
to  ensure  the  holding  of  the  lands  they  stones,  in  imitation  of  what  they  had  done 
had  subdued :   the  remains  of  their  roads  in  Italy. 

which  we  have  under  our  own  eyes  in  this        The  Phosnicians,  as  a  mereantQe  people, 

island,  show  us  with  what  skill  they  laid  out  maintained  a  connection,  not  only  with  the 

a  country,  and  formed  lines  of  comraunioa-  West  by  sea,  but  also  overland  with  the  East, 

tion.    To  the  Bomans  chiefly  was  Palestine  They  had  two  great  commercial  highways, 

indebted  for  such  roads.  One  came  out  of  Arabia  Felix,  through  Petra: 

There  seems,  as  appears  above,  to  have  the  other  strack  from  the  northern  extre- 

been  roads  of  some  kind  in  Palestine  at  sn  mity  of  the  Persian  Otilf,  through  Palestine 

earlier  period.    Language  is  employed  which  to  Tyre. 

supposes  the  existence  of  artificial  roads         The  first  road  which  we  mention  in  Pales- 

In  Isa.  xl.  8  are  these  words  — '  Prepare  ye  tine,  ran  firom  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast  of  the 

the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  Damascus.    This  road  re- 

desert  a  highway  for  our  God.    Every  valley  mains  to  the  present  day.     Beginning  at 

shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hiU  Ptolemais  (Acco),  it  ran  southward  to  Naza- 

shall  be  made  low;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  reth,  and,  continuing  south  and  east,  passed 

made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.'  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  porth ;  siler 

There  cannot  be  a  more  graphic  description  which,  turning  north  and  east,  it  came  to 

of  the  operations  and  results  connected  with  Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea  ot 

the  formation  of  a  long  and  important  road.  Galilee,  it  reached  Capernaum,  and  having 

That  this  is  the  language  of  prophetic  in-  passed  the  Jordan  somewhat  above  the  last 

spiration,  affords  no  objection,  but  rather  place,  it  went  over  a  spur  of  the  Antiliba- 

confirms  our  view;  for  poetry,  as  being  an  nus  (Jebel  Heish),  and,  keeping  straight  for- 

i^ipeal  to  widely  spread  feelings,  grounds  it-  ward  east  by  north,  came  to  Damascus.    This 

self,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  on  fart ;  nor  could  road  was  used  both  for  the  purposes  of  trade 

such  imagery  as  we  find  here,  have  been  em-  and  war.    In  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  it 

ployed,  had  artificial  roads  been  unknown  in  bean  the  name  of  Via  Maris.    It  connected 

Palestine.    The  imagery,  moreover,  is  not  Europe  with  the  interior  of  Asia.    Troops 

unusual:  eomp.  Isa.  xL  16 ;  xix.  23 ;  xixiii.  coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates,  passed 

8 ;  XXXV.  8 ;  xlix.  II ;  fadi.  10.     In  1  Sam.  along  this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine, 

vi.  12,  we  read,  —  *  The  kine  went  along  on  Under  the  Bomans,  it  was  a  productive  souree 

the  highway,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned  of  income.    It  was  on  this  road,  not  far  from 

not  aside  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left  Capernaum,  that  Jesus  saw  Matthew '  sitting 

In  Numben,  also  (xx.  17),  —  *  We  will  go  at  the  receipt  of  custom,'  and  gave  him  his 

by  the  king's  highway,*  &c.  (xxL  22.  Dent  caU  to  the  apostleship. 
it  27.  Lev.xxvi.  22).    Whether  or  not  these        Another  road  passed  along  the  Mediter- 

were  roads  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  ranean  coast,  southward  into  Egypt    Be- 

term,  we  know,  from  a  law  regarding  a  free,  ginning  at  Ptolemais,  it  ran  fint  to  Cassarea, 

open,  and  good  passage  to  the  cities  of  re-  thence  to  Diospolis,  and   so  on  through 

fioge  (Dent  xix.  8),  that  the  minds  of  the  Ascalon  and  Gaza,  down  into  Egypt    This 

Israeliteswereearlyfamiliariaedwith  the  idea  was  also  a  great  line  of  communication, 

—  'Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  away,&c.;  that  passing,  as  it  did,  through  cities  of  much 

every  slayer  may  flee  thither.'    Indeed,  it  is  importance,  mnning  along  the  coast,  and 

highly  probable  that  the  Hebrews  had  be-  extending  into  Egypt.    A  glance  at  the  map 

come  acquainted  with  roads  during  their  will  show  how  important  it  was  for  trade  by 

sojourn  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  Delta  espeoi-  land  and  by  sea,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 

ally,  the  nature  of  the  country  would  require  of  troops.    A  branch  of  this  road  connected 

roads  to  be  thrown  up  and  maintained.    Jo-  the  sea  with  the  metropolis,  leading  from  the 

•e^us  (Antiq.  viii  7.  4),  expressly  says,  —  same  CaBsarea,  throu^^h  Di(iv^\^  V^  ^tscoauw 
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lem.    Down  Uiit  brtndi,  Pml  wit  MDt  on  they  mi^t  take  •  WMterty  diieetioii  on  to 

his  way  to  Felix  (AoU  zxiu.  28,  30).    The  Oasa,  a  way  which  is  still  punned,  and  ii  ef 

band  went  through  Antipatris,  and  dience  on  two  days'  duration.    The  ordinary  way  ftom 

to  CsBsarea.  Jerusalem  appears,  in  the  Boman  period, 

A  third  line  of  road  oonneeted  Galilee  with  to  have  led  through  Elentiieropolis  ani 

Judaa,  running  through  the  intenrening  Sa-  Ascalon. 

maria  (Luke  xriL  11.  John  It.  4.  Joseph.        From   Osjm,   through  Bhiiioooliiim  smI 

Antiq.  xx.  6. 1.  Life,  f  82).    The  journey  Pelusium,  was  the  nearest  road  down  into 

took  three  days.    Passing  along  the  plain  of  Egypt  from  Jerusalem  (Antiq.  xrL  14»  9). 

Esdraelon,  the  traveller  entered  Samaria  at  Alimg  this  road,  many  thousand  priaQnei% 

Oinea  (Jenin),  and  was  thence  conducted  to  made  by  Vespasisn  on  the  capture  of  Jera- 

Samaria  (Sebaste),  thence  to  Shechem  (Na-  salem,  were  sent  to  Alexsndris,  in  order  to 

blous),  whence  a  good  day's  travel  brou^t  be  sent  to  Rome.    Of  these  two  roads,  fren 

him  to  Jerusalem.    This  last  part  of  the  Jerusalem  to  Oasa,  one  went  westward  by 

journey  has  been  described  by  Maundrell  Bamlah  and  Ascalon ;  the  other,  aontfaward 

('Journey/  p.  86,  teq,).  by  Hebron.    This  last  road,  Baomtr  is  of 

Bobinson  came  unexpectedly  on  traces  of  opinion,  was  that  which  was  taken  by  Phil^ 

an   old,  perhaps  military  road,  which,  in  (Acts  viiL  26,  teq.),  psrtly  becanaa,  traditioB 

ancient  times  (as  now),  led  along  the  sum-  states,  the  eunuch  was  baptized  in  the  viei- 

mit  of  the  high  mountainous  tract,  horn  the  nity  of  Hebron;  and  this  road  from  JemsaleBi 

plain  of  Esdraelon,  through  Neapolis  and  to  Hebron  runs  through  the*  desert' Tli^oa. 

Oophna,  to  the  Holy  City.    The  payement  And  here  he  finds  the  reason  of  the  aagd's 

stOI    remains    entire    for    a    considerable  command  to  go  'towards  die  south;*  fcr 

distance.  Hebron  lay  south  of  Jerusalem;  wbersas. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  there  was  slso  but  for  this  direction,  Philip  might  have  gone 

a  road  firom  Jerusalem  to  the  lake  Oennesa-  westward  by  Bamlah. 
reth,   through   Shechem   and   Scythopolis.         There  only  remains  for  us  to  mentioniHial 

The  same  road  sent  a  branch  off  to  Soytho-  Winer  reckons  as  the   third  of  the  tfuee 

polls,  in  a  westerly  direction,  through  £s«  great  roads  which  ran  from  Jemsalem.   This 

draeloD  and  Caesarea ;  and  another  branch  third  road  went  to  the  Mediterranean  at 

along  the  Jordan  to  Gadara,  on  to  Damascus,  Joppa  (Jaffa),  a  way  which,  from  the  time 

along  which  line  of  country  there  still  lies  a  of  the  Crusades,  has  been  taken  by  pilgrims 

road,  southward  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  the  proceeding  to  the  Holy  City  trom.  Egypt  and 

same  celebrated  city.  Europe. 

There  were  three  chief  roads  running  from         CAVES  (L.  hoUowt),  both  natural  and 

Jerusalem.  One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  di-  artificial,  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine ;  die 

rection  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Bethany,  chalk  and  limestone  which  prevail,  affording 

through  openings  in  hills  and  winding  ways,  either  caves  or  facilities  for  their  formation 

on  to  Jericho ;  near  which  the  Jordan  was  pas-  by  the  hand  of  man.    Cannel  is  celebrated 

sed  when  travellers  took  their  way  to  the  north,  for  its  caves,  of  which  four  hundred  are  said 

if  they  wished  to  go  through  Perea;  which  to  be  found  in  one  part,  caUed  'Monk's 

was  the  road  the  Galilean  Jews,  in  coming  Cavern.'     The  high  lands  on  the  east  of 

to  and  returning  firom  the  festivals  in  the  Jordan,  and  die  hill-country  of  Jndah,  oon- 

eapital,  were  accustomed  to  take,  thus  avoid-  tain  many  eaves,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 

ing  the  unfriendly  territory  of  Samaria;  or  district  of  Idumna,  which  is  oelebraied  for 

travellers  turned  theirfaces  towards  the  south,  its  caves.    These  eaves  are  in  some  eases 

if  they  intended  to  go  towards  the  Bed  Sea.  purely  the  work  of  nature ;  in  others,  of  na- 

This  road  was  followed  by  the  Israelites,  ture  assisted  by  art    Of  the  magnitude  of 

when  ti^y  directed  their  steps  towards  Ca-  some  of  these  hollows,  the  reader  may  form 

naan.    Through  Perssa,  the  Syrian  and  As-  some  idea  firom  the  cave  of  Engedi,  near  tha 

syrisn  armies  made  their  hostile  advances  on  Dead  Sea,  which  is  said  to  have,  on  one  oo- 

Israel  (2  Kings  vilL  28 ;  ix.  14 ;  x.  82.  $eq,  casion,  afforded  shelter  for  thirty  thousand 

1  Chron.  v.  26).  persons. 

This  hi^way  the  Bomans  seem  to  have        The  cave  of  Khureitnn,  or  *the  labyrinth,* 

availed  diemselves  of;  for  Bobinson,  on  the  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Frank  Mountain* 

plain  of  Jericho,  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  a  has  been  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  to 

regular  paved  Boman  road,  which  he  '  traced  whose  accuracy  Bobinson  bears  testimony^ 

for  seyeral  rods,  in  a  direction  towards  the  Their  report  is  as  follows :  —  *  We  proceeded 

pass  leading  up  the  western  mountain  to  on  foot  by  the  side  of  the  cliffs  on  the 

Jerusalem.    It  was  a  mere  fragment,  entirely  southern  side  of  a  deep  and  picturesque 

similar  to  the  Boman  roads  I  had  formerly  ravine,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  it 

seen  in  Italy'  (ii  288).  entered  by  a  long  winding  narrow  passage^ 

A  second  road  led  ftom  Jerusalem,  south-  with  small  natural  chambers  or  cavities  on 

ward  to  Hebron,   whence   travellers  went  either  side.   We  soon  eame  to  a  large  ehvn 

through  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  Ailah,  aa.  her,  with  natural  arches  of  a  great  hei^t: 

the  remains  of  a  Boman  road  still  show ;  or  from  this  chamber  there  were  numerons  paa> 
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■ages,  leading  in  all  directions,  ooeaaionally 
joined  by  others  at  right  angles,  and  form- 
ing a  perfect  labyrinth,  whioh  our  guides 
aasored  as  had  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, the  people  being  afraid  of  losing 
themselves.  The  passages  were  generally 
four  feet  high,  by  three  feet  wide,  and  were 
all  on  the  same  level.  We  saw  but  few 
petrifactions:  nevertheless,  the  grotto  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  air  pure  and  good. 
In  the  large  chamber  we  found  some  broken 
pottery,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  this 
place  had  once  been  inhabited:  probably  it 
had  served  as  a  place  of  concealment' 

This  remarkable  cavern  has  been  regarded 
as  the  cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  David  took 
Kttagp  after  leaving  Oath.  '  But,'  says  Ro- 
binson, '  Adullam  is  enumerated  among  the 
cities  of  the  plain  of  Jndah,  and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleuthero- 
polis,  west  of  the  mountains ;'  whose  opinion, 
however,  is  disapproved  by  the  learned  and 
accurate  Winer. 

Caverns,  from  the  earliest  periods,  afforded 
ahelter,  by  night  and  during  bad  weather,  to 
herdsmen  and  their  flocks.  In  still  earlier 
times,  aa  in  later  days,  they  were  made  use 
of  for  ordinary  human  abodes.  Pliny  asserts 
diat  the  first  habiutions  were  simply  caves, 
with  which  Ovid,  in  his  account  of  the  sil- 
ver age,  coincides : — 

Turn  primum  tvMert  d^nnos:  Damut  anim  fwtrwd, 

'Then  first,  men  dwelt  in  bouHes:    their  houses 
were  cares.* 

^schylus  also,  in  his  Prometheus  Vinctus 
(450),  makes  a  similar  statement. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Edom  there 
lived  a  tribe,  termed  by  the  Oreeks  Trog- 
lodyts,  by  the  Hebrews  Horites ;  both  words 
meaning  dwellert  in  caues,  whose  dwellings 
were  in  these  natural  hollows.  Traces  of 
the  settlements  of  such  cavern-dwellers  are 
found  in  the  spot  where  Robinson  places 
Kleutheropolis,  lying  about  midway  between 
Jerusalem  and  Oasa,  at  what  is  now  called 
Beii  Jibrin.  We  subjoin  Robinson's  account 
•f  ttiese  wonderfril  excavations :  —  *  Besides 
domes,  there  are  also  long  arched  rooms, 
with  the  walls  in  general  cut  quite  smooth. 
One  of  these  was  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in 
length;  having  along  its  sides,  about  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  a  line  of 
onuunental  woik  like  a  sort  of  cornice.  On 
tfne  side  lower  down  were  two  niches  at  some 
distance  apart,  which  seemed  once  to  have  had 
images  standing  in  them;  but  the  stone  was 
too  much  decayed  to  determine  vrith  certainty. 
These  ^>artments  are  all  lighted  by  openings 
from  above.  In  one  smaller  room  not  lighted, 
there  was  at  one  comer  what  looked  like  a 
•aroophagus  hollowed  out  of  the  same  roek. 
The  entrance  to  the  whole  range  of  caverns 
is  by  a  broad  arched  passage  of  some  eleva- 
tion ;  and  we  were  surprised  at  the  taste  and 
skill  displayed  in  the  workmanship. 


*  The  sheikh  took  us  acroas  the  same  valley 
to  other  clusters  of  caverns  on  the  northern 
hill ;  more  extensive,  indeed,  than  the  for- 
mer, occupying  in  part  the  bowels  of  the 
whole  hill,  but  less  important  and  less  care- 
ftilly  wrought  These  consist  chiefly  of  bell- 
shaped  domes,  lighted  fh>m  above ;  though 
some  are  merely  high  arched  chambers  ex- 
cavated on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  open  to 
the  day. 

*  But  the  most  remarkable  spot  of  all  n- 
mained  to  be  visited.  This  was  another 
series  cf  immense  excavations  on  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  same  hill.  Lighting  several 
candles,  we  entered  by  a  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult passage  from  a  pit  overgrown  with  bri' 
ers,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  dark  labyrinth 
of  galleries  and  apartments,  all  cut  from  the 
solid  rock,  and  occupying  the  bowels  of  the 
hill.  Here  were  some  dome-shaped  cham- 
bers as  before ;  others  were  extensive  rooms, 
with  roof  supported  by  columns  of  the  same 
rock  left  in  excavating;  and  all  were  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  passages,  appa- 
rently without  order  or  plan.  Several  other 
apartments  were  still  more  singular.  These 
were  also  in  the  form  of  small  domes,  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  troim  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high :  they  were  entered  by  a  door 
near  the  top,  fit>m  which  a  staircase,  cut  in 
the  same  rock,  wound  down  around  Uie  wall 
to  the  bottom.  We  descended  into  several 
of  these  rooms,  but  found  nothing  at  the 
bottom,  and  no  appearance  of  any  otiher  door 
or  passage.  Near  by  were  said  to  be  other 
simUar  clusters'  (ii.  398). 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  a  cavem,  which  was  visited  by  Robinson 
(ii.  485).  It  is  found  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  beneath  a  precipice  of  salt  The 
moudi  is  of  an  irregular  form,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  interior  soon  becomes  merely  a  small 
irregular  gallery  or  fissure  in  the  rock,  widi 
a  water  course  at  the  bottom.  This  gallery 
extends  for  three  or  four  hundred  feet  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountain;  during  which 
distance,  the  sides,  rool^  uid  floor  of  die 
cavern  are  solid  salt 

The  appearanee  of  a  sarcophagus  in  one 
of  the  caverns  visited  by  Robinson,  is  in 
agreement  with  the  well-known  fact,  that 
natural  caves  were  used  as  burial  places. 
The  cave  of  Machpelah  was  the  family  tomb 
of  Abraham  (Oen.  xxiii.  0 ;  1. 18).  Tradition 
makes  the  first  man's  body  to  have  been 
buried  in  a  cave,  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  Sir  W. 
Ouseley,  writing  of  the  Takht-i  Jemshid, 
says :  *  We  behdd  two  recesses  excavated  in 
the  mountain :  these,  without  hesitation,  may 
be  styled  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  an- 
cient  kings  *  (U.  284). 

Caverns  afforded  also  easy  and  convenient 
places  of  refuge.  Lot  and  his  two  danj^ters, 
after  the  destraetion  of  the  cttiet  <iC  ik% 
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plain,  escaped  to  a  monntain,  and  dwelt  in  a  Onn  is  a  plain  oonrse,  and  no  less  safe  than 

caye  (Oen.  zix.  17,  30).     The  history  of  easy.    That  there  was  in  Ancient  Palestine 

David  makes  mention  of  oaves  in  the  Judean  a  tree  bearing  the  name  Ehrez,  cedar,  then 

hills,  which  gave  him  and  his  followers  shel-  can  be  no  doubt     Under  the  general  denomi- 

ter  against  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiiL  6 ;  xxii.  1, 2).  nation,  more  than  one  species  may  have  beea 

The  last  passage  speaks  of  the  cave  of  Adnl-  included.    What  its  qualities  were,  is  made 

lam,  where  David's  band  gathered  themselves  known  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  d 

to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men  (Comp.  in  the  Bible.  Nor,  if  it  is  really  a  fact  that  the 

2  Sam.  xxili.  13).    In  Carmel,  the  prophets  eedar-wood  of  modem  times  is  less  dnraUe 

who  were  persecuted  by  Jezebel,  queen  of  and  odoriferous  than  that  of  some  other  tress, 

Ahab,  hid   themselfes  under  the  care   of  does  it  follow  that  any  doubt  rests  on  ^ 

Obadiah,  in  two  eaves,  eaoh  holding  fifty  per-  Scriptural  descriptions,  for  this,  if  Ibr  no 

sons  (I  Kings  xviii.  4;   comp.  Amos  is.  3).  other  reason,  that  the  cedar  <^  the  sacred 

Of  this  band  of  patriots  were  Elijah  and  pages  was  as  a  much-valued,  so  a  careftiUj 

£lisha,  who  were  wont  to  frequent  Carmel  cultivated  tree,  which  would,  of  necessity, 

(1  Kings  xviii.  4,  19 — 40.   2  Kings  ii.  25;  possess  higher  qualities  than  the  lingering 

iv.  25.   Comp.  1  Kings  six.  19).     Carmel  remnants  of  distant  centuries,  or  their  im- 

still  retains  the  memory  of  Elijah :    '  The  mature  progeny. 

friar' — say  Irby  and  Mangles — *  showed  us         According  to  the  Bible,  the  cedar  was  eni- 

a  cave  cut  in  the  natural  rock,  where  the  pro-  ployed  for  such  purposes  as  imply  its  super- 

phet  Elijah  had  his  altar  ( 1  King^  xviii.  32).  eminent  excellence  for  strength,  beauty,  and 

In  front  of  this  are  the  remains  of  a  hand-  durability.     Hence  its  timber  was  prefened 

some  church,  built  by  the  Empress  Helena  for  constructing  buildings  of    note ;    and 

at  the  time  she  made  her  pilgrimage  to  Je-  hence  the  point  of  David's  remark,  when  be 

rusalem.'     In  war,  caverns  served  for  not  represented  to  Nathan  the  propriety  of  his 

ouly  places  of  refuge,  but  strongholds,  in  building  the  temple,  —  *  See  now,  I  dweD  in 

which  a  handful  of  men  might  stand  out  a  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelle th 

against  a  large  number  (  Judg.  vi.  2.   Ezek.  within  curtains'  (2  Sam.  vii.  2) ;  a  passage 

xxxiii.  27 ) ;  and  they  gave  great  facilities  for  which  shows  that  not  only  the  body  of  the 

ambush,  and  other  stratagems  of  hateful  war  palace  was  made  of  cedar,  but  also  its  visible 

(Jndg.  XX.  33).     Caves  were  used  also  as  and  ornamental  parts  (comp.  Jer.  xxii.  15). 

places  of  retirement  for  those  who  wished  to  Solomon's  palace,  also,  had  much  cedar  in 

lead  a  solitary  life.     They  served  in  general  its  construction,  *  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars, 

for  hiding  places,  and  Carmel  was  ftunous  with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars,'  obviously 

for  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  in  this  for  strength  (I  Kings  vii.  2);  but  the  canopy, 

particular  (Amos  ix.  3).    Peasants  used  caves  or  throne  of  judgment,  was  covered  with 

as  stables  for  their  cattle ;  consequently  tra-  cedar,  which  here  performed  the  part  of  our 

dition  has  place<l  the  inn  and  Uie  manger  mahogany  (7).     The  house  of  Jehovah,  or 

where  the  Saviour  was  bom  (Luke  iL  7 )  in  temple  built  by  Solomon,  had    also  much 

a  cave  at  Bethlehem.  Caverns  were  account-  cedar    in   its    stracture ;   the  vault  beams, 

ed  sacred  in  most  of  the  mysteries ;  and  so  and  ceilings,   wainscoting,   and   the  joist ; 

great  a  reverence  was  entertained  for  them,  carved  work  for  decoration  also ;  the  body 

ibat  many  religious  impostors  took  advan-  of  the  altar,  &c.  (1  Kings  vi.;  oomp.  Cant 

tage  of  their  supposed  sanctity,  and  retired  i.  17).    For  the  second  temple,  cedai^trees 

into  them  before  they  hazarded  the  promul-  were  brought  from  Lebanon    to  the   sea- 

gation  of  their  tenets  port  of  Joppa  (Ezra  iii.  7).     These  facts 

CEDAB   (Kedroi)  is  a  Greek  word,  by  show,  moreover,  that  cedar  was  accounted 

which  the  Septnagiiit  renders  (except  Ezek.  a  sacred  wood.    Accordingly,  it  was  used  in 

xxvii.  24,  where  it  gives  cypress)  the  Hebrew  the  making  of  idols   (Isa.  xliv.  14).      The 

Ehrez,  which,  coming  from  a  stem  signify-  cedar  thus  became   a  favourite  source  of 

ing  to  be  deep  and  well-rootedt  indicates  the  poetic  imagery  (Judg.  ix.  15.  2  Kings  xiv.  9) : 

finnness,  strength,  and  durability,  for  which  in  both  passages  the  cedar,  as  the  first  of 

qualiiies  the  cedar  is  distinguished.  The  trees,  is  put  in  contrast  with  the  meanest 
cedar,  and  especially  that  of  Lebanon,  is,  for    shrabs,  the  bramble  and  the  thistle.    The 

its  f^rsgrant  wood,  its  leaves,  gum,  strength,  following  epithets  are  applied  to  the  cedar: 
size,  and  beauty,  accounted  the  queen  of  — *  tall'  (2  Kings  xix.  23) ;  *  goodly*  (Ps. 
trees,  being  to  ^jrU.  what  the  oak  is  to  Eng-  Izxx.  10) ;  < excellent'  (Cant  v.  15) ; ' choice' 
land.    Of  the  Jews,  some  ennmerate  seven,     (Jer.  xxii.  7).    Ezekiel  has  given  a  striking 

others  ten,  others  twenty-four  species.  Some  portrait  of  tiie  tree :  — '  The  Assyrian  was  a 
persons  have  alleged  that  the  Ehrez  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and 
general  name  for  pines,  to  the  exclusion  of  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  hi^ 
cedar; — others,  again,  that  it  denotes  in  stature;  and  Iiis  top  was  among  the  thick 
Scripture  different  species  of  cedar.  Again,  boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great ;  the 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  wood  of  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high,  with  the  rivsrs 
cedar  is  worthless.  We  leave  these  questions  ranning  round  about  his  plants,  and  ent 
of  debate  to  those  who  are  fond  of  them,     out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the 
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field.  Therffore  bis  height  was  exalted  Asc.  executed  in  the  best  tiste,  and,  in  sharp- 
abore  all  the  xnea  of  the  field,  and  his  ness  and  coloor,  wtrj  similar  to  box-wood. 
boQghs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  For  ornamental  purposes,  eedar  was  also  fan- 
became  long,  because  of  the  multitude  of  ported  into  Egypt,  by  whose  kings  it  was 
waters,  when  he  shot  forth.  All  the  fowls  employed,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
of  hearen  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  Pliny.  Bruce,  in  his  TraTcla  (iii.  818),  has 
and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  these  words :  —  «The  churches  (in  Abyssi- 
the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  nia)  are  always  placed  upon  the  top  of  some 
his  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations.  Thus  beautiful  round  hill,  which  is  surrounded 
was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  entirely  with  rows  of  the  oxy-cedrui,  or  Vir- 
his  branches ;  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters,  ginia  cedar,  which  grows  hero  in  gremt  beauty 
The  fir-trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  and  perfection,  and  is  called  an.  There  is 
the  ohesnut-trees  were  not  like  his  branches;  nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  country,  as  these  churches,  and  the  planta- 
nnto  him  in  his  beauty.  I  have  made  him  tions  about  them.'  Cedars  still  adorn  Mount 
Ikir  in  the  multitude  of  his  branches ;  so  Lebanon.  One  group  has  long  attracted 
tiiat  all  the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the  special  attention,  though  their  number  has 
garden  of  God,  envied  him*  (xxxi.  8—9).  been  variously  reported. 
This  imagery  is  of  an  admirable  character.  In  the  older  writers,  an  impression  is  found 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  a  similar  kind,  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  these  fkmous 
found  in  classical  writers ;  describing,  as  it  trees  correctly.  The  yariations  arose,  not 
does,  with  equal  propriety,  effect,  and  beauty,  from  any  supernatural  cause,  but  from  the 
the  cedar  and  the  Assyrian  empire.  In  fact  that  some  of  the  trees  had  more  than 
briefer,  yet  emphatic  terms,  the  Psalmist  one  trunk  each.  They  seem  to  have  under- 
draws from  the  tree  an  emblem  of  the  safety  gone  diminution  in  modem  times.  Purer, 
and  happiness  of  good  men :  —  in  1565,  speaks  vaguely  of  about  twenty-five. 
-.  .  ,  ^  „  -  _.  t.  ,M.  ^1-  .  RauwoUf,  in  1575,  found  twenty-four  that 
*  ^J^"^  irVSSiJli'liuS^-""  -tood  round  .bon.  in  .  .i»..  «.d  ^  oth«, 

whose  branches  were  decayed.    He  found 

To  cite  the  words  of  a  modem  poet,  whose  ^o  young  trees,  so  that  those  of  seeon- 

idea  is  taken  from  the  same  source—  ^^  growth,  which  now  exist,  are  not  three 

•  As  some  ftdr  tree,  with  water  near  the  roots,  hundred  years  old.     Radzivil,  in  1583 ;  Bid- 

'WboM  boughs  bright  buds  and  blossoms  richly  diilph,  about  the  commencement  of  die  siz- 

gem;                           ,^_,*i._i.^.  ,    ,*  teenth  century;   De  Breves,  in  1«05;  and 

He  long  d)aIlflooriBh,erowii*d  with  virtue's  fruits,      ^  .., :«  liio  #«„«j   ♦uj  — ,«^  ««l.w« 

His  i«?  ifowlnd  shaU  scatter  from  the  stem.  Lithgow,  in  1612,  found  the  same  number, 
Bat  tempests  o'er  ungodly  men  shaO  lower,  twenty-four.  In  1630.  Fermanel  found  twenty- 
Break  all  their  strength,  and  wither  all  their  bloom;  two,  and  one  lately  fallen,  which  some  shep- 
And  D«athii  cold  Wast,  arm'd  with  avenging  power,  ij^^g  y^^  i,-  accident  set  on  fire.  Roger,  who 
Like  chair  diaU  drive  them  headlong  to  the  tomb.  ^^.^^^^  Palestine  in  1684,  mentionTtwenty- 
The  cedar  is  now  dassed  among  the  firs,  two,  and  two  others  lying  on  the  ground, 
of  which  there  are  four  natural  tribes;  of  not  rotten,  but  without  leaves,  and  faint, 
tiie  first  of  which,  the  silver  fir  is  given  as  La  Roque,  in  1688,  found  twenty ;  Maun- 
the  representative ;  of  the  second,  the  Nor-  drell,  in  1696,  only  sixteen.  Three  perished 
wayspraee;  of  the  third,  the  larch ;  and  of  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Po- 
the  fourth,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {ahUi  oocke,  in  1745,  found  fifteen,  of  which  the 
cednu;  puiatf  cednu  of  LinnsBus).  *  Mount  sotmdest,  but  not  the  largest,  measured  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  range  of  Taurus,  are  the  girth  24  feet  Of  the  wood  he  reported 
native  spots  of  this  most  stately  and  magni-  that  it  did  not  differ  firom  white  deal  in  ap- 
ficent  tree,  which  compensates  for  its  want  pearance,  nor  did  it  seem  harder.  It  had  a 
of  height,  by  its  huge  wide-spreading  arms,  fine  smell,  but  was  not  so  fragrant  as  the 
each  of  which  is  iJmost  a  tree  itself.  Its  juniper  of  America.  Lamartine,  in  1832,  re- 
growth  is  not  so  slow  as  some  imagine '  ported  the  number  at  seven.  *  These,  how- 
(*  Penny  Cyclopedia,'  under  Fir),  Cedar-  ever,  from  their  sise  and  general  appearance, 
wood  has  the  reputation  of  being  indestrac-  may  be  fairiy  presumed  to  have  existed  in 
tible.  Instances  have  been  named,  of  its  Biblical  times.  Around  these  ancient  wit- 
having  been  taken  from  bufldings  uninjured,  nesses  of  ages  long  gone  by,  there  still  re- 
after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  It  may ,  mains  a  little  grove  of  yeUow  cedars,  appearing 
however,  be  questioned  whether  these  beams  to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from  four  to 
were  of  the  Lebsnon  cedar,  and  not  rather  five  hundred  trees  or  shrabs.  Every  year, 
the  beautiful  hard,  deep-brown  timber  of  in  the  month  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Thuja  articviata,  or  Sandaric  tree.  The  fit-  neighbouring  valleys  dimb  up  to  those  cedars, 
ness  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  for  carved  or-  and  celebrate  mass  at  their  feet  How  many 
naments  may  be  leamt  from  the  success  with  prayershave  resounded  under  these  branches ! 
which  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  Warwick,  produced  and  what  more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship 
specimens  of  fomiture  made  of  this  woo«l,  can  exist!'  *  It  is  gratifying,*  says  Lord  Lind- 
adomed  with  carved  work,  iti  flowi^rs,  leaver,  say,  *  to  reflect  that  great  care  is  now  takfiu 
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if  the  gknla."     Tha  of  i  portitHi  ot  their  bufc,  whioh  haa  miiitri 

troM  >ra  KKtaiuiLed  ihtwI  ;  mrl  the  pUriueh  the  dcetj  of  Iba  rati.    BiuHgn,  bmNnr. 

potfium  ■  Hlsmu  jauif  miu  oadar  ibeir  ii  inoliDcd  to  ulmii  thU  tfaea«  treM  hij 

■bade,  on  tha  taul  of  iha  TruuSgnntion'  podiblj  Domber  aome  two  thuoaaad  jam. 

<L  808).    Boblnaau  (ili.  UO)  aaja  on  tha  btkiog  iolo  coDaidfntiDa  Ihaii  aiwi,  ^ait 

Miljacli  —  'Tha  selebmad  eeitx-gron   of  ginta,  (be  stonj  toil  in  whicti  thejgTow.aad 

Lebanoa  la  it  laut  two  dftj*'  Joomer  finnu  their  loftj  position,  expoaad  so  mooh  ta  iha 

Baintt,  naar  tha  northern,  and  peth^  high-  Tiolenoe  ot  ibc  winda.    Tbej  an,  howtvar, 

Mt  tmnmit  of  Iha  manntain,  nx  or  eighl  among  the  moat  ealabnicd  oatand  laiaut 

houra  north  of  Jebd  Sumin.    It  haa  etltn  meota  on  the  eailh.    Beliglon,  poMt;,  ml 

bean,  and  anffleientlj ,  deacribad  bj  trtirallen  bistoi?,  hiTC  eqnailj  eonaectatad  thtm.  Tha 

lot  tha  laH  Ihraa  eenturiaa ;  bat  tha  j  all  diflto  Arabiini  of  all  cieedi  bare  atill  a  mdilional 

aa  to  the  number  of  Iha  oldsat  treas;  inaa-  Teaeracioii for  iham.    Thaj  hold  that  vi mil 

mtiah  aa,  in  couutiiig,  name  hara  indaded  tut  woold  oreitaka  anj  one  who  dMNiM  dan 

mora,  and  (ome  leaa,  of  the  joanger  onea.  to  laj  taorilegions  hands  on  Iheaa '  Miali,' aa 

At  pmanltha  nnmbar  of  (jonnfi)  treai  Kp-  IbejfondljcaUthem.  The;  atlrftntle  to  dia^ 

pean  to  be  on  tha  laereaK,  and  amounta  in  not  onljaTegatatiieTigouithalcndovalhsB 

all  to  apraral  hnndnd.     This  gme  waa  long  with  perpatnal  eiislenca,  bnt   alio    a  anal 

held  to  be  the  onl^  remnant  of  the  ancient  wliish  enablea  them  to  exhibit  aigna  of  w- 

eedaia  of  Lebanon.     Bat  Scetaen,  in  1 809,  gaeitj  and  tbreaight,  aimilai  to  thoa*  aiisiag 

diaconred  two  other  groTca  of  eqnal  ailani ;  tana  initinot  in  ■"'■"■'-,  and  from  inltllut 

and  the  Amsrioan  missionarias,  intraTilling  in  man.    The;  know  tlia   sfaaons  bcfoaa- 

ihraogh  the  moontaius,  have  found  manj  hand ;    Ihej  more  their  laai  limbs ;  thsy 

esdar*  in  other  parts.     I  mention  the  sub-  stretch  Iham  out  or  drawihemin.raiaelbaB 

JMl  here,  chiefljr  in  order  to  add  tha  taatl-  t*  the  hearena  or  bend  Ihem  to  the  earth, 

BOOj  of  Proftasor  Ehrenberg  to  the  same  aesording  aa  tha  anow  is  aboot  to  fall  or  Id 

flat.    Thia  diatingnisbed  nstoralist  apent  a  melL    lliej  are  dirine  beings  imdar  Iha 

mnsiderabla  lima  on  Lebanon,  and  infbmia  form  of  trees.    The  Tcrj  air  of  the  eadat 

aw  thaX  he  fbsnd  the  eedar  growing  abtm-  Impreaaes  one  with  the  idea  of  its  eompat*- 

dantij  in  Ihoaa  parta  of  the  moontabia  Ijing  tiva  inmorlililT.    There  is  a  firmness  in  At 

nordi  of  tb«  road  between  Baalbek  and  Tri-  bark,  and  a  stabilitr  in  the  trunk,  in  the  mode 

p(dit.    Tlia  treea  are  of  all  siaes,  old  and  in  wliieh  it  lays  bold  of  the  ground,  and  in 

joang,  bnt  none  so  anaient  and  Tanerable  as  the  tbnn  of  tha  branchaa,  and  their  inacitioo 

Ihoaa  itanallf  Tiaitad.'  into  tha  tnmh,  uarcelj  fonnd  in  anj  otiNr 

The  ealebraled  gnna  atanda  on  a  gronp  tree, 
of  atonj  knella,  abont  three  qaarters  of  a 

mile  in  ainiimiftiranoe,  and  donaisti  of  three  .  _- 

or  fbor  hondred  trees,  partly  the  remaina  of 
•  forest,  that  once  perbsps  filled  the  whole 
Taller,  o"^  f^l  t^*  Tonngor  ptogeu; 
of  the  Tcnerable  patnarebs  among  them 
The  younger  an  nnmeTons.  They,  bow 
■erar,  are  not  ao  very  yonng.  Bnsaeger 
Ihinka  that  most  of  the  treea  in  the  grore 
may  be  a  eoapla  ot  oentories  old,  and  seTsral 
lietween  tha  agea  of  foar  and  eight  hundred 
jeara.  Than  are  said  to  be  twelTS  whose 
a(e  cannot  be  oalcmUted;  seven  standing 
naareaeh  other:  the  largest  ia  aixty-lhree 
feet  in  einmmfiumee.  These  gianta  are  more 
nmarkahla  fiir  girth  than  atatore.  Their 
heigblhardlyaioaedafiftyhcL   TheyallpaR 


SoloiBon;  and  though  thia  draws  rather  too 
strongly  on  onr  eredulily,  yet  there  is  no 
direct  eridpnes  to  eontradiot  it  The  mlaa  The  foliage  too  is  superior  to  that  ni  any 
by  irfiieh  botaniats  deleimina  the  age  of  trees  other  of  the  tnbe  each  bianeh  being  perfeel 
are  said  not  to  be  applieable  to  dieae,  be  in  its  form ,  tlia  pointa  of  the  laaTet  spread 
eaase  their  sHna  ban  eeaaed  tn  grow  in  upwards  iuio  besatiftjl  little  tatta,  and  Iha 
rsgolar  noneantrie  ring*;  and diey  owe  their  wholeopper  snrfaceof  thebranchhsalfaaap- 
pralooged  exiatanc*  to  tha  superior  TiUJity  pearanee  of  Teltel.    The  eoloiir  ia  rich  greaa. 
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wanting  the  bluish  tint  of  the  pine  and  fir,  merout, — the  leeond-rate  wonld  fom  aaoUt 

and  the  lurid  and  gloomy  hue  of  the  cypresi.  wood  of  themaelTea,  were  even  the  patriarchal 

'  The  eedar  is  an  erergreen.    The  ftiiit  re-  dynaatj  quite  extinct    One  of  them,  hy  no 

sembles  the  cone  of  the  pine.    The  wood  is  means  the  largest,  measures  nineteen  Haet 

compact,  and  of  a  beautiful  brown  tint'  and  a  quarter  in  ciicumiiBrenoe ;  and,  in  re- 

These  are  the  words  of  Lamartlne :  —  *  And  peated  instances,  two,  three,  and  four  large 

fliough  its  resistance  to  actual  wear  is  not  trunks  spring  from  a  single  root:  but  they 

equal  to  that  of  the  oak,  it  is  so  bitter  that  have  all  a  fresher  appearance  than  the  patri- 

no  insect  will  touch  it;  and  it  seems  proof  arehs,  and  straighter  stems,  —  straight  as 

against  time  itself.     If  the  rapidity  of  its  young  palm-trees.    Of  the  giants,  there  were 

growth  were  at  all  correspondent  to  its  other  scTen  standing  veiy  near  each  other,  all  on 

qualities,  it  would  be  the  most  valuable  tree  the  same  hill ;  three  more,  a  little  further 

in  the  forest'  on,  nearly  in  a  line  with  them :  and  in  a 

Lord  Lindsay's  '  Letters  from  the  Holy  second  walk  of  discoTcry,  after  my  eompani- 

Land  *  supply  the  following  graphic  descrip-  ons  had  laid  down  to  rest,  I  had  the  pleasure 

tion  of  the  Lebanon  cedars  and  their  locality  of  detecting  two  others  low  down  on  the 

(iL  210 — 10).  northern  edge  of  the  grove — twelve,  therefttre, 

'  All  the  trees  ceased  now,  except  a  species  in  all,  of  which  the  ninth  from  the  south  is 

of  dwarf  cedar,  emitting  a  ddicious  fragrance,  the  smallest ;  but  even  that  bears  tokens  of 

which  replaced  them,  and  continued,  though  antiquity  coeval  with  its  brethren.    I  mea- 

ilitntnUbing  in  number,  almost  to  the  sum-  sured  several  of  them :  De  Lamartine's  tree 

mit    The  rocky  slope  of  the  mountain  is  is  forty-nine  iiset  in  circumference,  and  the 

covered  with  yellow,  white,  red,  and  pink  largest  of  my  two,  on  the  northern  alope, 

flowers,  sibrding  delicious  food  to  the  bees  sixty-three,  — -  following  the  ainooaities  of 

of  Lebanon — their  honey  is  excellent    We  the  bark. 

reached  an  immense  wreath  of  snow,  lying        *  The  stately  bearing  and  graoefhl  repose 

on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  just  below  of  the  young  cedars  contrast  singularly  with 

the  summit;   and  from  that  summit,  five  the  wild  aspect  and  frantic  attitude  of  the 

minutes  afterwards,  what  a  prospect  opened  old  ones,  flinging  abroad  their  knotted  and 

before  us !     Two  vast  ridges  of  Lebanon,  muscular  limbs  like  so  many  Laocoons ; 

curving  westwards  from  the  central  spot  while  others,  broken  off",  lie  rotting  at  their 

where  we  stood,  like  the  horns  of  a  bent  feet    But  life  is  strong  in  them  all :  they 

bow,  or  the  wings  of  a  theatre,  ran  down  look  as  if  they  had  been  struggling  for  ex- 

towards  the  sea,  breaking  in  their  descent  istence  with  evil  spirits,  and  Qod  had  inter- 

into  a  hundred  minor  hills,  between  which,  posed  and  forbidden  the  war,  that  the  trees 

unseen,  unheard,  and  through  as  deep  and  he  had  planted  might  remain  living  witnesses 

dark  and  jagged  a  chasm  as  ever  yawned,  to  faithless  men  of  that  ancient  **  glory  of 

the  Kadisha,  or  Sacred  Biver  of  Lebanon,  Lebanon" — Lebanon,  the  emblem  of  the 

rushes  down  to  the  Mediterranesn — ^the  blue  righteous— which  departed  from  her  when 

and  boundless  Mediterranean,  which,  far  on  Israel  rqected  Christ:  her  vines  drooping, 

the  western  hofiion,  meets  and  mingles  with  her  trees  few,  that  a  child  may  number 

the  sky.  them,  she  stsnds  blighted. 

'  Our  efCseomiBg  home  again,  after  roving        'We  had  intended  proceeding  that  evening 

over  thia  BoUe  ^ritw,  we  had  leisure  to  to  Pshertfe;  but  no, —  we  could  not  resolve 

observe  %  miall  groop  of  trees,  not  larger,  to  leave  those  glorious  trees  so  soon  —  the 

apparently,  dian  a  ehnnp  in  an  English  paikt  loveliest,  the  noblest,  the  holiest,  in  the 

at  the  veijlsot  of  the  northem  wing  or  horn  whole  world.    The  tent  was  pitched,  and  we 

of  this  great  naftoral  theatre :  these  were  the  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  under  their  **  sha- 

fkr-fSuned  cedars.     We  were  aa  Aonr  and  dowy  shroud."    Oh!  what  a  church  that 

twenty  mfamtee  rsafhhig  them,  the  desoent  grove  is !     Never  did  I  think  Solomon's 

bein^  veiy  prseipitooa  and  diilteult    As  we  Song  so  beantiftil,  and  that  most  noble 

entend  the  grove,  the  air  was  quite  perftimed  chapter  of  Esekiel,  the  tibir^-first    I  had 

with  th^  odour,  the  "  smell  of  Lebanon,"  read  it  on  the  heija^ts  of  Syene,  Egypt  on 

so  eelehfUed  by  flie  pes  of  inspiration  my  right  hand,  and  Ediiopia  on  my  1^  with 

(Hoe.  xiv.  6).  many  another  denunciation,  how  awfrilly 

'We  halted  under  one  of  flie  largest  trees,  fUfiUed !  of  desolation  against  Pathros,  and 

inscribed  with  De  Laborde's  name  on  one  side,  judgments  upon  No.  But  this  was  the  place 

and  Lamartine's  on  the  other.    But  do  not  to  eigoy  it,  lying  under  one  of  those  vast 

think  that  we  were  sacrilegious  enough  to  trees,  looking  up  every  now  and  then  into 

wound  these  glorious  trees :  there  are  few  En-  its  thick  boughs,  hearing  the  little  birds 

glishnsmes  comparatively,  I  am  happy  to  say:  warbling,  and  a  perpetual  hum  of  insect 

I  would  as  soon  cut  my  name  on  the  wall  of  life  pervading  the  air  with  ita  drowsy  me- 

a  church.    Several  generations  of  cedars,  all  lody.    Eden  ia  close  by.     These  are  '*  the 

growing  promiscuously  together,  compose  this  trees  of  Eden,"  "  the  choice  and  best  of  Le- 

beautii^  grove.    The  younger  are  very  nu  banon."    These  are  the  trees  ^- there  ean 


"  frnm  tha  cedu-  of  LebuKm  lo  th>  bjawp 
on  Ibe  nil," — IheobjsclofnpMWd  allusion 
uid  compuiiOD  ifaronglioal  (he  Bible,  —  lta> 
eimblem  of  the  ri^teooi  ia  Bnid's  ■■bbkth 

•  OoT  aDounprneDt  *u  reiypictnrsaque  that 
night,  the  fire  throwing  >  strong  ligbl  on  the 
CMlutbMoitcrruiopiediu.  Thasc snonaoui 
arms,  of  ghsatlj  irhitincBi,  asFmcd  almost 
•Uia,  and  abont  to  giasp  and  caleh  as  ap 
Inio  the  thick  darkneii  Ihc}  issued  bom.' 

CEDRON  (H.  dark,  InmbM),  •  winter 
Irarant  or  brook,  which  runs  through  a  ral- 
laj  or  elatt  of  ths  tune  name  ;  also  called 
bom  an  early  period,  though  not  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  lallej  of  Jebosliaphat.  This  water 
eonrss  nuts  on  two  sides  o(  Jemsalem,  (he 
north  and  the  east;  snd,  on  leariog  the 
metropolis,  lakes  a  aoatb-easlem  direetion 
to  the  DeaS  Rea.  The  bed  of  this  torrent 
begins  nsai-  the  tombs  of  the  Judges;  on  the 
nonh-easlem  side  of  the  cilj,  about  bsir  an 
hour  distant  from  its  northern  gala.  The 
trad  around  the  spot  is  Ytrj  rockj  ;  and  the 
neks  have  been  much  cut  away,  partly  in 
qusiTTing  bailding  stone,  and  partlj  in  the 
foimadon  of  sepulchres.  The  region  is  full 
•f  eiearated  lomba;  which  continue  with 
mora  or  lesi  ^qneuey  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley,  all  the  way  down  lo.Jenisalem.  The 
Talley  runs  for  fifteen  minnles  directly  to- 
ward! the  city :  it  is  here  shallow  and  broad, 
and  in  some  parti  tilled,  though  Tst;  ilony. 
The  road  fbUows  along  its  bottom  to  the 
aame  poinL  Then  the  Talley  tumi  nearly 
eaet,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passes  lo 
the  northward  of  the  lambs  of  the  kings- 
Hue  it  is  aboal  two  hundred  rods  distaat 
from  theeity.  The  tract  between  it  is  toleri' 
bly  leTel  gronnd,  planted  with  olive-trees. 
The  Nablaus  road  crosses  it  in  this  part,  and 
■aeends  a  hill  on  the  north.  The  lalley  is 
atill  ehallow,  and  rani  in  the  same  diieo- 
(ion  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  then  bende 
•gain  lo  the  soulli,  and,  Iblloirtiig  the  general 
gourse,  passes  between  Ihe  city  and  the 
Mount  of  OliTes.  Before  reaching  the  city, 
and  sito  opposite  its  northern  part,  the  val- 
ley  spreads  out  into  a  basin  of  some  bresdllj, 
which  ii  tilled,  and  contains  planlationi  of 
oliTe  and  other  frtiit-lrees.  In  lids  part  it 
il  crossed  obliquely  by  ■  road  leading  from 
the  north-east  comer  of  Jerotalemi  across 
the  northern  part  of  Ihe  Hoiint  of  Olirei  to 
Anita.  Iti  sides  are  full  of  eioaTated  tombs. 
A*  the  Tilley  desoends,  the  sleep  aide  upon 
the  right  becomes  more  snd  more  sleTaled 
aboTe  it,  until,  at  the  gate  of  8l  Stephen, 
the  height  of  this  brow  ie  about  one  hundred 
foeb  Here  a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate 
in  ■  eoniw  loiith-esal  by  east,  orossing  iha 
Talley  by  a  bridge ;  beyond  which,  are  the 
cbnreh  Willi  the  tomb  of  Ihe  Virgin,  Qeth- 
itttiKU,  and  odier  planlatione  of  oliTe-treei. 


The  path  and  bridge  an  on  a  lemre  buih 
up  acnus  the  Talley.  The  bridge  has  a 
arch.    The  breadth  of  the  lallpy  will  tfp—t 


f.  Bottom  ottbe^ 
]«}  degieei... 

i.  NonStwset  cor 

y  Korth.eiut"(<in 


,.  IM 


lUgM 


of  ditto,       ditto IM 

The  last  three  numbers  give  the  breadth  of 
the  proper  bottom  of  the  Telle;  at  this  spot, 
namely,  439  feel,  or  115  yards.  ForAer 
north  it  is  somewhat  broader. 

Below  Ihe  bridge,  the  talley  contraoU  gn- 
dually,  and  sinks  more  rapidly.     The  Snt 

menee  at  Ihe  bridge,  though  indiealiani  <t 
the  passage  of  water  occur  likewise,  at  inUt, 
Tale,  higher  up.  The  western  hill  becooM 
sleeper  snd  more  eterated;  while,  on  the  eail, 
the  Mount  of  Olives  rises  much  hi^er,  b«t 
is  not  BO  sleep.  At  Ihe  distance  of  ■  thou- 
e^d  feet  from  Ihe  bridge,  on  a  couna  lonlh. 
ten  degrees  west,  Ihe  bottom  of  the  TiUe; 
has  become  merely  a  deep  gully;  Ihe  narrow 
bed  of  s  torrent  from  which  thehills  rise  di- 
rectly on  each  eide.  Here  another  bridge  ia 
thrown  across  il  on  an  arch,  and  partly  ea 
the  left  an  the  alleged  tombs  of  Jeboibapha^ 
Absalom,  and  others ;  sIbo  ■  Jewieb  ceineteiy- 


The  Tilley  continues  of  Ihe  lune  ehmetw, 
snd  follows  Ihe  same  course  (S.  10°  W.)  bt 
Atb  hundred  and  fifty  feet  further,  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  turn  for  the  monunl  towards 
the  right.  This  portion  ii  Ihe  nairowssl  of 
all.    It  it  here  a  mere  ravine  bttween  hi^ 
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mounUins.    The  sonth'Dtst  corner  of  the  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.    At  the  ang^e  where  it 

area  of  the  mosqae  oTerhanga  this  part;  the  thus  hends  eastward,  a  small  Wady  comes  in 

comer  of  the  wall  standing  on  the  very  brink  from  the  west,  from  behind  the  Hill  of  Evil 

of  the  declivity,  at  an  elevation  of  a  htmdred  Counsel.    The  width  of  the  main  valley  be- 

and  fifty  feet.     This  is  the  highest  point  low  the  well,  as  far  as  to  the  torn,  varies 

above  the  valley ;  for,  ftirther  south,  the  nar-  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards :  it  is  fhll  of 

row  ridge  of  Ophel  slopes  down  as  rapidly  as  olive  and  fig-trees,  and  is  in  most  parts 

the  valley  itself.  ploughed  and  sown  with  grain.  Further  down, 

Below  the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  it  takes  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Wady 
line  of  a  thousand  and  twenty-five  feet,  on  a  er-Rahib,  *  Monk's  Valley,'  from  the  con- 
course south-west,  conducts  to  the  Fountain  vent  Saba,  situated  on  it,  and  stiU  nearer 
of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the  western  to  the  Dead  Sea :  it  is  called  Wady  en-Nar, 
hill.    The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little ;  *  Fire  Valley.' 

but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  The  channel  of  the  brook  Kidron  is  the 
bed  of  the  torrent.  From  here  a  course  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  expressly  to  deno- 
8.  dO*  W.  carries  the  visitor  along  the  vil-  minated  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii  1.  0  ;  also 
lage  of  SDoam  (Kefr  Selwan),  on  the  eastern  a  gnlley,  Antiq.  ix.  7,  8 ;  also  the  Seventy), 
side ;  and  at  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  bearing  marks  of  being  occasionally  swept 
seventy  feet,  he  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  over  by  a  large  volume  of  water. 
Tyropcson  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  When  the  water  descends  from  the  neigh- 
lies  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  within  it  bouring  hills,  the  stream  is  considerable  and 
The  mouth  of  this  valley  is  still  forty  or  fifty  rapid ;  but,  even  in  winter,  there  is  no  con- 
feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Kidron.  stant  flow.  )]or  is  there  any  evidence  that 
There  is  a  steep  descent  between  the  two,  there  was  anciently  more  water  in  it  than  at 
built  up  in  terraces ;  which,  as  well  as  the  present  Like  the  Wadys  of  the  desert,  the 
strip  ot  level  ground  below,  are  occupied  with  vale  of  Kidron  probably  served  of  old,  as 
gardens  belonging  to  the  village  of  Siloam.  now,  to  drain  off  the  waters  in  the  rainy 
These  are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Pool  season. 

<if  Siloam.    In  these  gardens  the  stones  have        This  vile  also,  according  to  Rabbinical 

been  removed,  and  the  soil  is  a  fine  mould,  authority,  served  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the 

They  are  planted  with  fig  and  other  fruit-  victims  slaughtered  in  sacrifice,  and  other 

trees,  and  ftimish  also  vegetables  for  the  impurities,  by  a  sewer  whose  products  were 

city.    Elsewhere,  the  bottom  of  the  valley  employed  as  manure  for  gardens.  The  brook, 

is  thickly  strewed  with  small  stones.  and  the  vale  in  which  it  lay,  are  mentioned  in 

Further  down,  the  valley  opens  more,  and  the  history  of  David :  *  The  king  also  him- 

is  tilled.     A  line  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-  self  passed  over  the  brook  Kidron,  and  all 

five  feet  on  the  same  course  (S.  20*  W.)  the  people  passed  over,  toward  the  way  of  the 

leads  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  eastern  hill,  wilderness'  (2  Sam.xv.  23.  Comp.  1  Kings 

here  called  the  Mount  of  Offence,  over  against  zv.  18.   2  Kings  xxiiL  4, 6, 12.  J^eh.  ii.  10). 

the    entrance  of  the   Valley   of   Hinnom.  A  passage  found  in  Job  (vi.  Id,  16)  throws 

Thence,  to  the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah,  is  light  on  the  character  and  the  import  of  the 

two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  due  south,  name  of  this  brook.    Over  this  vile  our 

At  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys,  the  bottom  Lord  retired  with  his  disciples,  and  entered 

forms  an  oblong  plat,  extending  from  the  &e  Garden  of  Oethsemane,  leaving  the  city 

gardens  above  mentioned  nearly  to  the  well  by  St  Stephen's  Gate.    Whether  or  not  a 

of  Nehemiah,  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  bridge  then  existed  as  now,  we  know  not ; 

yards  or  more  in  breadth.    The  western  and  but  we  see  that  Jesus  might  haTe  passed 

north-western  parts  of  this  plat  are  in  like  without  such  an  aid.    His  finding  a  garden 

manner  oeeupied  with  gardens,  many  of  beyond  the  brook  is  agreeable  to  the  present 

which  are  on  teiTaoes,  and  receive  a  portion  condition  of  the  vaUey.    This  garden  was  a 

of  the  waters  of  Siloam.  favourite  resort  of  our  Lord.   On  the  eastern 

Btlow  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  the  valley  side  of  the  city,  then,  we  should  natmrally 

eontiiiiies  to  ran  south-west,  between  the  infer  he  was  onlinarUy  found ;  and  on  the 

Mount  of  Offienee  on  the  east,  and  the  Hill  eastern  side  of  the  city,   accordingly,  the 

of  Evil  Counsel  on  the  west    At  a  hundred  temple  stood.    There  is  a  difference  in  die 

and  thirty  feet  is  a  small  cavity  or  outlet  by  spelling  of  the  name.   In  the  passages  given 

which  the  water  of  the  well  sometimes  runs  above  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  spelt 

oft    At  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  Kidron ;  in  John,  it  is  Cedron.    The  aposde 

feet,  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  well,  is  followed  die  usage  of  both  the  Septuagint 

a  place  under  the  western  hill,  where,  in  the  and  of  Josephus.    We  prefer  the  spelling 

rainy  season,  water  flows  out  as  from  a  foun-  Kidron,  because,  while  it  is  found  in  die 

tain.    At  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  tfana  has 

feet  below  the  well,  the  valley  bends  off,  a  plurality  of  votes,  it  points  out  to  die 

8.  7M  £.  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  English  reader  the  proper  pranoneiatiim  of 

turns  again  more  to  the  south,  pursuing  its  the  word,  which  *  Cedron'  letvw  in  ianht 


c  i:  1  ; 

CEILINS,  an  Indo-OeimaBie  word,  da- 
noiisg  *hat  !■  hollow  oi  mltod,  like  tha 
eoncMltj  of  hflaTeo.  It  hu  two  Hatirew 
npnunUtiTaa :  —  L  Qhapkah,  Iha  primal; 
"""'"g  of  which  ia  tn  emter  (3  Sun.  it. 
SO),  or  onrlay  (3  Chroa.  iii.  6,  7,  8)  ;  and, 
haoca,  u  a  noun,  a  ammd  plaiu  oi  ckambtr 
(Pa.  six.  0).  In  3  Chron.  iiL  6,  the  uma 
VBid  in  iht  tbrmer  pan  of  iha  Terae  ia  moa- 
tatad  '  oeiled,'  which  la  iminediaWlj  after 
randand  'oTcrlaid.'  In  thla  Iho  only  in- 
Manea  in  which  Ihe  tann  la  tranaiatad 
'  oeiled,'  '  roofbd '  woold  probablj  hare  been 
bMlar.  Tha  honia  waa  eoieied  with  DTpresa 
raftera,  in  a  roof  open  within ;  and  Iheae  raf- 
tera  wen  eonred  wilh  gold. 

II.  The  proper  word  to  denote  eailingora 
Taolted  eoTermg  to  a  boiue  or  temple  ia 
Sigthan,  from  a  rool  which  ■ignifie*  to  »■• 
Mrwct  or^ioaM,  aa  in  a  dome  or  Taolted  roof. 
Hanoa  the  anbalanliTa  eame  to  aigniff  '  oeil- 
iog' (IKlngaTU  Ifi)  :  a  word  from  (he  aaoM 
loot,  and  of  limilar  form,  aignifiea  ■ 'ahlp' 
(Jonah  L  0),  whish  ia  in  abapa  an  inrartad 
dome.  In  Ihe  English  Bible,  Iha  word 
SapluH  it  BeTtial  timaa  nndaml '  ooreiBd,' 
whara  '  Taolted '  woold  hsTe  bean  pralenfale 
(1  KiDgi  Tii.  3.   Jer.  zxil.  14). 

Hoosaa  hanng  loob  of  thia  eoualniiition 
would  be  nrj  eoatl;.  Hence  Ihej  became 
■  token  of  wealth  and  luiory :  and  we  ma; 
dlaoam  the  force  of  the  prophef  ■  reproach 
la  tha  Jewi,  who.  hBTiDgrfiumed  from  exile, 
delajBd  the  building  of  the  temple,  wbile 
Ihflj  IhemeelTee  iohibiled  iplandid  reai- 
densn:  —  'Thii  people  aa;.  The  time  ia  not 
come,  the  time  that  JehaTib'i  hooae  ihoold 
be  built    la  it  time  for  yon,  O  jt,  to  dwell 


eeilingi  and  domet  are  atill  cam- 
mon  ia  many  parta  of  the  EaaL  Jeraaalam 
haaU  ia  oorend  with  them.  It  waa,  how- 
arar,  dia  InMior  of  the  vanltad  or  domed 
BowUh 
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iha  anowM  'EgjftitaM,  wbo  ampIoTad  fer 

daeonUfamit  ■><»  ontj  the  an  of  caning,  bm 
alaa  that  of  patntiog.  Of  theii  akHl  in  tha 
Utter,  CTideneea  are  hen  preaealed. 

The  etTect  of  the  Egyptian  oeilinga  can 
now  ba  only  impartcDlly  lelt,  eiiiee  then  an 
none  bn(  tboae  io  ttie  tomha  that  haTa  been 
tolerably  wtll  pnaerTed.  Tha  aeiliiiga  wen 
laid  out  in  oompanmenta,  each  haling  ■ 
pattern  with  an  apiirapriale  bolder,  in  many 
initaneea  imnindLag  die  apaetator  of  Onak 
taata.  Some  of  Aam  pattemi  oaa  be  tnaed 
baek  to  the  eariy  data  of  leOObafbnoniei*. 
Similar  deaigna  ware  adoplad  by  the  Baamn% 
■omao(whiDh,haTingbeentDtindina>ebalba 
of  TiCoa,  gaTe  Eaphael  Ihe  idea  of  hia  eria- 
brated  Anittqua.  The  paintinga  of  Peat. 
peii  make  oa  aoqnaiBted  with  a  atill  (leaMt 
Tariety.  The  eeilinga  of  ToiUih  |ialaBaa, 
exeentedby  Qreek  ■r6ita,aTeb«qnemly  t«i; 
handaome,  diaplaying  great  elegmeB  and 
taaU.  That  the  Jewa  united  painlrng  miA 
arehitactnra  in  adorning  their  eeiliiiga,  it 
aTideni  tmai  Jer.  xxii.  II, —  'A  wide  boiiaa, 
ceiled  with  eadar,  and  painted  with  Temulkn.' 
CEN8EK  (L.  (o  htm),  as  inatrament  fOr 
bomiaginmiw.  The  Hebrewtembywhidt 
'  eenaer,'  in  all  hot  one  place  (3  Chrmi.  mt 
11,  wh«e  the  original  word  atrietly  maaaa 
an  incenH-bearer),  is  rendered,  ia  IfagUth, 
bom  a  rool  meaning  to  loll :  benec,  1.  (> 
rtceivt  oi  a  enter ,'  and,  II.  fa  laii  iioU  rf 
■u  dmjii.  In  agreement  with  thii.  we  find 
Ihe  word  tranalatcd  by  '  annff-diabei '  (Eiod. 
xrt.S»);'&n-'e*Dt'{Y.v'i.sim.i);mim 
frequently  by  '  eenier '  (Ler.  i.  1 ;  xrl  U. 
Nomb.  i*.  U;  zri.  6).  The  nae  of  tlw 
ceuaer  fa  deaetibcd  in  Ihe  command  gfraa 
by  MoMi  to  Aaron,  on  oecaaion  of  tha  in- 
•nrrectiDnaiy  movement  of  Korah,  Datfaia, 
and  Abiram,  —  ■  Take  a  cenaer,  and  pni  Sm 
thraain  ftvm  off  Ihe  altar,  and  pot  on  incaBM^ 
and  go  qoicUy  unto  the  eongr^atioo,  Mtd 
make  an  atonement '  (Nnmb.  iri.  4S  ;  ooap. 
Ler.  xri.  13).  The  neeeuity  for  artidl* 
anch  aa  bare  now  been  mentioned,  ■idm 
tMm  the  daily  praetiea  <tf  ofltoing  bnmt  in- 
eenae  '  before  Jehovah '  (B).  As  mai^  •« 
two  btmdred  and  fifty  eenaera  were  aat  «■ 
flrebytfae'princeaof  ^aaaembly'  engaged 
in  Ihe  afon-named  riling.  Aaiun  alao  Ub- 
died  hia  «nHr.  Fire  being  put  into  Ibno, 
and  incenu  laid  thereon,  Ihey  war*  plaead 
before  Jehorah,  when  hii  tfory  appeared  bi 
light  of  the  whole  congiegatioll  of  laradllM 
aaiembled  to  behold  the  remit,  deelartng,  ta 
aome  myneriooi  bnt  diitindly  neogniaad 
manner,  Ihe  diiine  dlapleaiuie  agalnil  tba 
rebeli,  who  were  afterwirda  eonenmed  by  • 
flre  bom  Jehovah  (Nmnb.  xri.  0 — 1,  It — 
39,  39,  *&). 

It  ia  probable  that  thia  ia  the  inilnimant 
which  the  writer  to  the  Hebrew!  inlndad, 
when,  in  enomerating  Ihe  thinga  that  were  in 
'    of  the  flnt  coranantilM  vMi- 


ou  tlja  joUen  cenwr  (H<b.  a.  1).  Our  Iinol;'  on  the  olhcr  mid«  ii  Atnm'i 
II  ututriU  t,  lilTer  (bckel,  bctring  od  odc  which  buldsil,  uid  ibs  iiuoiiplioa  >  Jan 
da  k  oanier,  wilb  the  vonU  '  ^ckel  of     Icm  tha  holj.' 


CENTURION  b  ■  LUin  woid,  which 
■triodj  lignifiBi  Vu  eowimaxirr  ^»  hmdrei 
mat  IHUL  xxTiL  U.  Hu-k  xt.  86,  44,  43. 
Lnki  niil.  47).  ThahighMt  denomination 
In  the  Bonun  umj  wm  Legio,  Ugiom,  whioh 
varied  in  nnmbar  at  diflerent  parioda.  Aa 
the  Bomau  eitiiani  ware  ditided  bjr  Bomnloa 
into  (hrea  tHbes  ud  thiilj  enria,  and  one 
thooaand  foot  (one  faondred  oat  of  each 
curia)  with  one  hondnd  hone  weie  taken 
from  each  tiibe,  no  the  natoral  ilinctiire  of 
the  legion  coniiiled  of  three  thoniaod.  Thia 
nnmtwi,  howeter,  rose  to  moie  than  six  thou 
aand  men.  Under  the  emperoia  with  whnae 
a(*  the  New  Teatameut  baa  to  do,  though 
there  waa  no  &xad  and  ioTariable  number, 
the  lagioD  qipeara  to  hare  eompriaed  aii 
thosaand  one  hnndred  foot,  and  MTen  hnn- 
drad  and  twenty-ail  hone  aoldien,  dirided 
into  ten  bodies,  called  cohotta.  Of  theae  ten 
cohort!,  the  fint  bad  the  pre-eminence ; 
being  a  bod;  of  dite  or  picked  men,  who 
had  charge  of  the  eagle  or  coloon  of  the 
legioD,  and  the  imaga  of  the  emjieior :  it 
had  alao  a  doable  mimbar  of  men,  namely, 
one  dtonaand  one  faniulrvd  and  fire  infantij^ 
and  a  hundred  and  ihirtj-two  eaTalr;  in  ar- 
mour, and  waa  on  that  tDcoDOt  dennntnated 
caA«n  aiitliano,  *tba  thoDaand-cohotL'  The 
Mwood  cohort,  qminjntana,  'STe-hnndied 
eohon,'  contained  Sto  himdrtd  and  fltty-&i~ 


(S^'ofonaiM),  both  of  which  wan  ilationed 
hi  AleiMidria.  Tbe  fonrib  legion  (ScytUea) 
waa  aent  into  Bjria  bj  Angnacoa,  and  ia  foond 
then  under  DmmidinaQaadratna — AJ).  00, 
Oiongh  it  did  not  take  pan  in  the  Bnal  atib- 
JDgalion  of  the  coontr;.  The  aixth  legion 
IFtmla)  were  alao  qoartared  in  B]>ria,  and 
■ent  a  contingent  with  Ceatina  and  iha 
twelfth  legion  {Fulmiitala),  when  dut  eom- 
mender,  not  long  befon  the  fine]  anbjnga- 
tioD,  beaieged  Jemaaleo,  and  waa  bealon. 
The  aixth,  thoogh  in  Sjria,  waa  not  engaged 
in  the  demolition  of  the  eitj. 

At  the  head  of  the  annj  termed  of  the 
whole  number  of  lagiona,  waa  the  eomman- 
der-in.ehief,  impemlor,  emperor;  aaaoeiatad 
with  whom  were  hii  fleld-mar^ala,  ItfoH, 
geneiala.  Next  eame  the  tribonei,  trAmti 
milUiim,  colonela.  After  theae  wan  Iha 
naloriona  (from  MMim,  a  linndred),  em- 
mandera  of  companiei,  oi  eaptaina.  Than 
were  two  eentoHone  to  each  company,  and 
•li^  in  the  whole  legion.  Theee  aixty  were 
not  of  equal  raikk;  for  the  troopeot  the  legion 
were  dlTJded  into  lh»e  tmaqnal  olaaaae:  — 
I.  Haitati,  tptertmai,  or  light-aimed  men, 
who  began  the  battle.  II.  Prindpea,  ehifjf 
men,  who  itood  higher  Ihaa  the  Haatatt, 
being  men  adianced  in  jean,  of  greater  ei- 
perienoe,  and  proTed  oonrage,  who,  afWt  ttia 
onael  of  the  tonner,  made  the  great  attack 


Thia  waa  the  number  irf  the  remaining  oo- 
borta,  of  which  the  third  and  fifth  wen 
compoaed  of  men  of  tried  bmeiy.  The 
nomber  of  Iha  legione,  alao,  waa  Tuiona  — 
Angnalna  had  fiite-and-twenlj.  Of  these  the 
fifth  {MaetJoniea),  tenth  {FrtlentU),  and 
flfieenlh  {ApoUixaTU),  wen  engaged  in  the 
eon  quest  of  Jndea,  under  Veipaxiui  and 
Titua.  The  fifth  waa  «ent  into  Syria,  A.D. 
03,  by  Nero.  The  tenth,  whoae  head-qasr- 
tera  \i^  on  the  Eophntes,  wen  condocted 
Into  Jndea  by  Titui  himself.  Tht  fifteenth 
ware  led  from  Anneuta  tu  the  asaistanee  of 
Teapaaian-  A  body  of  a  thousand  men  waa 
also  sent  to  thewarby  the  third  (Cymoiea), 
and  the  aama  number  by  [he  twenty-second 


s  held  ti 


o  glTC  ai 


might  be  needed,  and  fall  on  &»  enemy  when 
the  other  forces  bad  failed  to  defeat  them. 
Thua  the  Triarii  stood  fint  In  npnte,  lh« 
Principea  second,  and  the  Haslati  lasL  Ae- 
cardin^y,  the  fint  oentorion  of  the  first 
company  of  the  Triarii  {pHmui  fiba)  lo<A 
rank  before  all  other  ceuniriona.  As  a  ajgn 
of  his  authority,  eaeh  of  the  oenMriona  ban 
'  ~  '         '    '     Tina  branch.    The  frt- 


the  aa^e,  whieh  was  borne,  howercr,  t^  the 
eagle-beanr,  ofiuJj/er.  Snbaltini  oOeer* 
bore  the  name  of  nteaaaria  (Uvy,  tUL  6) 
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•ottoftraiy,— what  the  Frmeh  tenn  cor/tt  Holiness  considered  ■•  belonging  to  the 
ttarmie,  comnumded  by  a  Legstus.  The  gods ;  and  then,  II.  Holy  feelings,  or  rete- 
corps  ttarm^  consisted  of  cohortes,  regi-  rence  iu  men.  III.  The  word  degenersled 
ments,  as  commanded  by  tribuni,  coloneU,  into  the  meaning  of  observances  and  prse- 
The  cohortes  were  made  up  of  manipuli,  tices,  which  were  thought  to  place  men  in-  a 
eomptauest  commanded  by  ceutoriones,  cop-  state  of  acceptance  and  privilege  with  die 
UuM,  divinities.    Whence  we  learn  that  the  enr- 

We  have  already  intimated  that '  centorion*  rent  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  primary,  but 
is  a  word  of  Latin  origin.  The  existence  of  derivative.  'Ceremony'  was  at  first  eqaivalent 
Latin  words  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa-  to  sanctity  in  the  gods,  and  sanctity  in  their 
ment,  is  in  agreement  with  the  requirements  worshippers,  men ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
of  history ;  for  a  body  of  Roman  troops  could  lapse  of  ages,  and  under  the  influence  of 
not  have  been  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  without  false  ideas,  that  the  word  came  to  signiff 
giving  some  words  to  the  ciurent  language,     outward  observances. 

especially  as  it  was  employed  in  speaking  of        Not  wholly  dissimilar  in  import  is  the  He- 
military  affairs.     The  part  which  the  centu-     brew  term  MUhpaht,  rendered  '  ceremonies ' 
rion  performs  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  —     in  Numb.  ix.  8 ;  but  in  most  other  places 
his  superintending  that  crucitixiou ;  his  being     'judgments'  or  '  ordinances '  (Lev.  xviiL  4. 
called  on  by  Pilate  to  say  whether  or  not     Deut.  xi.  1.  2  Kings  xvii.  87).     The  root 
Jesus  was  dead,  when  his  corpse  was  re-     of  the  word  signifies,  primarily,  <o   cvl  or 
quested  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea;  and  the  cleave}  hence  to  dwide  (cdtdo^I  ont),  oi- 
unhesitating  confidence  put  in  his  aflimia-  judge ,-  which  acts  imply  a  rule,  and  so,  ss 
tive  reply  by  the  governor,  notwithstanding  a  noun,  the  word  indicates  that  whieh  is  de- 
his  surprise,  are  facts  which  also  correspond  cided  according  to  right  or  justice,  J adgmeni, 
with  the  position  held  by  the  Komans  rela-  equity.    Hence  it  is  applied  as  descriptive 
tively  to  the  subject  Jews,  and  the  discipline  of  the  divine  conduct  —  *  Shall  not  the  Judge 
which  was  exerted  in  their  own  army.    There  of  all  the  earth  do  right  f '  (Gen.  xviiL  29 ;) 
thus  appears  to  exist  in  these  things  an  and  of  human  conduct — 'Thou  ahalt  not 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  the  wrest  the  judgment  of  thy  poor  in  his  canse' 
recorded  events,  and  so  of  the  certainty  of  (£xod.  xxiii.  6).    By  an  easy  transition,  it 
our  primitive  Christian  history.     Not  alone  came  to  denote  the  requirements  and  ordi- 
and  unsupported,  therefore,  stands  the  verbal  nances  of  God,  especi^y  those  which  were 
testimony  given   by   the  centurion  at  the  given  tlirough  Moses.     The  passage  In  whieh 
cross  —  *  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man'  the  word  is  rendered  by  '  ceremonies,*  refers 
(Luke  xxiii.  47).     *  Truly  this  man  was  a  to  the  Passover,  for  the  due  observance  of 
son  of  God'  (Mark  xv.  39.  Matt  xxviL  «)4).  which  many  oridinauces  were  set  forth:  — 
This  testimony  has  been  well  brought  into  *In  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month,  be- 
relief  by   Bishop   Sherlock :  —  *  Show  her  tween  the  evening,  they  shsll  keep  it  (the 
[Natural  Religion]  the  blessed  Jesus,  hum-  Passover),  according  to  all  the  rites  ol  it 
ble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  (its  statutes),  and  according  to  all  the  cere- 
men.     Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  monies  thereof  (its  ordinances),      lliese 
privacies ;  let  her  follow  him  to  the  Mount,  statutes  and  ordinances  may  be  read  in  Exod. 
and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  xii.  xilL ;  a  reference  to  which  may  enable 
God.    Carry  her  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  ns  to  suggest  the  right  view  to  be  entertained 
hear  his  heavenly  discourse.    Let  her  attend  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies, 
him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience         These  ceremonies  were  numerous,  —  they 
with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  re-  were  burdensome,  —  they  were  eventually 
proaehes  of  his  enemies.    Lead  her  to  his  obstructive  of  vital  religion.    Viewed  at  a 
cross;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  distance   and  iu  a  mass,  they  wear  to  us 
and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors,  a  repulsive  aspect     Seen  through  the  repre- 
*'  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  sentations  miule  of  them  by  Paul,  they  ap- 
what  they  do."     When  Natural  Religion  has  pear  as,  indeed,  *  beggarly  elements.'    And 
thus  viewed  both  [Mohammed  and  the  Lonl  when,  with  the  aid  of  history,  we  learn  what 
Jemis  Christ],  ask  her  which  is  the  prophet  a  stem  opposition  they  occasioned  to  the 
of  God  '    But  her  answer  we  have  already  apostle's  exertions  and  influence,  we  are  al- 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  most  prepared  to  pass  unqualifled  oondem- 
the  eyes  of  the  oeoturion  who  attended  at  the  nation  on  them,  and  that  the  rather  because 
cross.     By  him  she  spoke  and  said.  Truly  we  see  in  the  present  day  the  same  predomi- 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.'  nance  of  the  outward,  the  material,  and  the 
CEREMONIES  (from  C«re,  a  very  «n-  ceremonial,  hindering  the  progress,  or  de 
oient  city  of  Etruria). — We  have  here  a  word  stroying  the  life,  of  real,  practical,  heart-felt 
which  probably  the  Latins  borrowed  of  the  piety. 

Etruscans,  to  whom  the  former  owed  much         But  ours  is  not  the  point  of  riew  from 

of  what  was  most  sacred  in  their  religion,  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 

In  conformity  with  Etruscan  usage,  Cere-  church  can  be  properly  contemplated  or  justly 

mofita  designated  among  the  Romans  —  I.  i^preciated.    A  just  judgment  requiiea  us 
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to  view  the  dlTine  statutes  and  ordinances  in  It  was  also  a  designed  emblem.    In  proof, 

relation  to  the  sTents  oat  of  which  they  grew,  we   cite  words  from  yerses  13  and  14,  — 

and  the  condition  of  the  people  for  whom  *  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token ; ' 

they  were  intended.     The  subject  is  a  rery  *  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memo- 

wide  one :  we  can  offer  only  a  few  remarks,  rial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  Jehovah 

And  the  institution  of  the  Passover  affords  a  throughout  your  generations ;  ye  shall  keep 

favourable  subject.  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.*    As  the 

lu  general,  the  Passover  was  a  religions  ob-  Passover  itself,  and  its  several  details,  were 

8ervauce,designed  to  commemorate  die  signal  intended  to  be  commemorative  for  ever,  so 

goodness  of  God  in  delivering  the  Israelites  were  the  Israelites  required  to  give  to  their 

out  of  the  hands  of  their  Egyptian  tyrants,  children,  in  each  generation,  educational  ex- 

In  its  very  essence,  therefore,  it  was  a  com-  positions  of  the  meaning  and  purport  of  these 

memorative  observance.     It  was  not  a  mere  observances :  — '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 

outward  act  —  opus  operatum  —  a  deed  the  when  your  children  shall  say  unto  you.  What 

mere  performance  of  which  had  a  religious  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  that  ye  shaU  say, 

worth.    In  its  very  essence,  there  were  ele-  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  Jehovah's  passover,  who 

ments  of  religious  truth  and  sentiment     The  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of 

deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  was  the  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyp- 

Magna  Charta  of  the  Hebrew  people.     It  tians,  and  delivered  our  houses '  (Exod.  xii. 

was  a  deliverance  achieved  against  all  expec-  26,  27). 

tation  and  hope,  by  &e  signal  intervention  We  thus  see  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
of  almighty  power.  Hence  it  had  a  twofold  Israelites  present  us  with  a  great  body  of  in- 
character.  It  was  the  great  constiment  event  stitutional  history,  —  of  history  that  is  writ- 
in  Hebrew  history.  It  was  that  which  raised  ten,  not  merely  with  pen  and  ink,  but  in  the 
a  horde  of  slaves  into  a  nation  of  freemen,  indelible  and  not  easily  corrupted  characters 
It  was  also  a  special  and  most  extraordinary  of  actions  and  observances.  Such  history 
token  of  divine  goodness.  Hence,  socially  is  obviously  of  supereminent  value.  These 
and  religiously,  was  it  most  desirable  to  keep  commemorative  performances  keep  alive  tlie 
alive  the  memory  of  the  event ;  and  the  original  events  to  which  they  refer,  and  go 
institution  had  an  admirable  tendency  in  far  to  prevent  their  being  misunderstood  or 
connecting  for  ever,  in  the  minds  of  pious  corrupted.  In  this  particular,  the  Hebrew 
Israelites,  their  national  weal  with  the  mercy  history  is  very  favourably  distinguished  from 
and  love  of  Ood.  the  history  of  every  other  country.    Accor- 

Buta  commemorative  observance  must  con-  dingly,  no  other  country  has  a  history  either 
sist  of  particulars.  Something  must  be  done  to  ancient  or  so  free  from  falsities  as  that  of 
in  order  to  transmit  incorporeal  feelings  and  the  Israelites.  Even  monuments  and  in- 
ideas.  Facts  teach  better  than  words,  espe-  scriptions  are  of  far  less  oommemorative 
dally  in  the  case  of  a  rude  people.  Accord-  value  than  institutional  history.  Witness 
ingly,  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  was  a  the  vast  monumental  ruins  of  Egypt,  tram 
coUection  of  acts,  but  not  of  unmeaning  acts,  which  the  laborious  studies  of  two  thousand 
Each  particular  observance  had  its  own  im-  years  had  till  lately  elicited  but  little  light; 
port,  and  so  conspired  to  make  up  the  great  while  the  books  and  the  usages  of  the  Jews 
and  important  symbolical  meaning  of  the  have  been  open  to  all  nations,  and  have  ex- 
general  institution.  We  will  mention  two  erted  a  very  great  influence  on  human  destiny. 
or  diree  particulars.  A  male  lamb  was  to  Even  literary  history  would  be  benefited  by 
be  slain,  blood  from  which  was  to  be  put  on  these  ordinances,  since  the  ordinance  would 
the  door-posts ;  —  for  what  purpose  ?  —  to  not  only  explain  the  history,  but  go  far  to 
sustain  the  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  when  prevent  its  being  tampered  with,  corrupted, 
the  destroying  angel  slew  all  the  first-bom  or  destroyed. 

males  ofthe  Egyptians,  he  passed  over  (hence  In  point  of  education,  too,  these  obser- 
the  name  Pass-over)  the  houses  of  the  He-  vanoes  had  singular  value;  and  to  their  opera- 
brews,  on  which  was  the  prescribed  blood,  tion  mainly  may  be  attributed  the  fact,  that, 
Thus  what  was  done  in  Egypt  was  repeated  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  our 
for  ever,  year  by  year,  in  each  Hebrew  family.  Lord,  Jewish  peasants  were  well  acquainted 
The  lamb  thus  slain  was  to  be  eaten  entire,  with  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
as  indicative  that  a  fdgitive  people  eould  the  contents  of  their  sacred  books.  The 
have  no  sui>erfluity.  The  guests,  also,  had  education  of  the  Jews,  even  down  to  the 
their  loins  girded,  their  sandals  on  their  feet,  humblest  classes,  was  unparalleled  in  ancient 
and  their  staff  in  their  hand.  .  The  meal  was  times,  and  is  only  distantly  approached  in  the 
to  be  eaten  in  haste.  Each  of  these  required  bulk  of  modem  civilised  nations.  The  r«;a- 
aetiops  is  an  epitomised  history :  they  all  son  was,  that  their  religion  was  one  great 
speak.  They  spoke  to  the  first  generation  and  most  impressive  system  of  national  edu- 
that  performed  them :  they  speak  the  same  cation,  which  realised  in  practice,  hundreds 
things  to  those  who  perform  ihem  now.  of  years  before  Horace  made  the  discovery 

We  are  not,  in  these  remarks,  indulging  (*Ars  Poetics,'  180),  and  thousands  before 

in  mere  speealation.    Xhe  emblem  is  reaL  recent  improvements  in  education  began  to 

X 
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five  it  effect  anew,  that  the  eye  is  a  mach  bet- 
ter medium  of  communication  with  the  mind 
than  the  ear,  and  that  the  Toice  and  the  act  are 
teachers  far  superior  to  the  dull  lifeless  book 

?t  is  the  fashion  with  some  to  despise  the 
institutions  of  Moses.  Wise  men  of  former 
days  did  not  consider  it  unbecoming  to  ad- 
mire them.  And  the  writer,  in  his  humble 
way,  may  declare  that  the  more  he  studies, 
and  tiie  more  thoroughly  he  knows  Uiem  in 
their  aim  and  spirit,  the  more  strongly  is  he 
oonyinced  that  knowledge  is  the  best  cure 
for  contempt  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  Much 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hebrew  system 
has  been  studied  in  a  narrow  and  exclusiye 
spirit,  and  treated  as  a  thing  sui  generis, 
having  a  peculiar  character,  something  too 
sacred  to  be  investigated,  and  too  remote  to 
find  illustrations  or  parallels  in  the  present 
day.  If,  however,  they  were  religious,  they 
were  also  social  institutions.  If  the  persons 
to  whom  they  belonged  were  Hebrews,  they 
were  also  men.  If  their  commonwealth 
flourished  nearly  tliree  thousand  years  ago, 
they  have  left  for  our'  instruction  an  ever- 
living  history,  and  a  literature  of  very  high 
value.  And  therefore  may  we  bring  the  Is- 
raelites and  their  polity  into  the  general 
sphere  of  social  life,  and  study  them  with 
the  same  eyes,  under  the  same  rules,  and  in  the 
■ame  spirit,  as  we  apply  to  the  history  of  all 
other  countries.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may 
forget  for  a  moment  what  was  peculiar  in  the 
Hebrew  people,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
comparison  with  other  civilised  nations; 
provided  that,  when  we  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  former  in  this  large  spirit,  we 
do  as  we  should  do  with  every  other  country, 
that  is,  study  the  institutions  of  Moses  also 
ttom  the  peculiar  point  of  view  in  which 
their  condition  and  wants  appeared  to  that 
great  and  wise  lawgiver. 

To  afiBrm  that  every  part  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  was  equally  significant  with  the 
Passover  and  its  ordinances,  mi^t  be  sus- 
pected of  exaggeration,  chiefly,  however,  be- 
cause readers  in  generiil  are  ignorant  of  the 
symbolical  import  of  most  of  them,  and  be- 
cause also  the  best  informed  are  not,  and 
cannot  easily  be,  In  a  condition  to  assign 
the  reason  of  institutions  wliich  are  now,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  some  three  thousand  years  old ; 
and  the  moving  cause  and  occasion  of  at 
least  some  of  which  are  lost  in  the  consue- 
tudinary laws  of  primitive,  nomadic,  and 
eastern  races.  We  have,  however,  probably 
said  enough  to  lead  the  student  to  make  in- 
quiry for  himself;  in  which  task  we  recom- 
mend to  his  notice,  before  all  other  sources 
of  knowledge,  the  Biblical  books  themselves. 

No  small  portion  of  the  prevalent  miscon- 
ception of  the  hardening  and  even  irreligious 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  is,  we 
think,  derived  from  observation  of  what  the 
Jews  and  their  religion  are  at  the  present 
day.    Almost  as  well  might  Athens  of  old 


be  characterised  and  jndged  by  AdMna  as  it 
now  is.  The  Jews  have  siilKBred  every  spe- 
cies of  ignominy  and  iiqustice,  widi  a  laiier 
share  of  cruelty  than  any  other  people  has 
endured.  Morally  degnuled,  how,  if  they 
retain  any  form  of  religion,  can  they  do 
otherwise  than  cling  to  the  form  alone  f 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  nothing  hot 
fbrm  and  ceremony  constituted  their  reUgion, 
when  they  sat  each  man  under  his  own  vine 
and  his  own  fig-tree,  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  And  surely  a  nation  which  has 
performed  for  human  kind  these  two  great 
services  is  not  despicable,  nor  can  be  said  to 
have  had  no  vital  religion.  The  services  are 
—  I.  The  preservation  and  transmission,  nay, 
in  some  sense  the  communicatiou  to  all  na- 
tions, of  the  great  idea  that  Ood  is  one,  and 
that  the  one  God  created  the  universe  which 
he  upholds,  governs,  and  blesses ;  II.  The 
creation  and  the  bestowal  on  mankind  of  the 
book  of  Psalms,  the  world's  prayer-book, 
the  world's  psalter;  the  harp  of  David, 
which  has  inspired  and  ennobled  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  souls,  and  made  die 
harps  of  other  bards  in  the  most  civilised 
nations  thrill  with  the  living  emotion  of 
devout  and  loving  gratitude. 

And  here  we  must  remark,  that  the  very 
persistance  and  obstinacy  which  are  objected 
to  the  Israelites  have  a  favourable  side,  and 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  outward 
acts  of  their  religious  observances.  But  for 
that  persistance,  Jerusalem,  indeed,  might 
not  have  fallen ;  but  it  is  equally  eertaint 
that  Judaism  could  not  have  borne  its  tesd- 
mony  to  God's  own  truth,  and  promoted  his 
divine  plans  beyond  any  other  ancient  peo- 
ple. It  is  to  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
their  law,  that  the  world  owes  the  Bible  and 
its  monotheism.  A  less  tenacious  grasp  than 
that  of  the  Israelites  would  have  let  go  all, 
if  not  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Judges, 
yet  during  the  exile ;  and,  if  not  then,  cer- 
tainly when  Jerusalem  was  rased  to  the 
ground.  Need  we  add,  that  no  tenacity  but 
dieirs  could  have  held  fast  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  during  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  Christian  persecution  ?  To  that  inflexible 
constancy,  to  that  impassioned,  inveterate, 
and  ineradicable  attachment,  does  the  worid 
owe  the  wonderful  testimony  which  the  Jews, 
by  preserving  their  national  coherence  and 
individuality  to  the  present  hour,  continue 
to  bear  to  the  great  events  of  sncient  days, 
and  to  the  great  spiritual  truths  of  their  pri- 
mitive religion.  Now  to  what  is  this  tenacity 
owing  ?  In  the  main,  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Hebrew  faith.  Ideas,  sentiments,  opi- 
nions, are  too  incorporeal  to  become,  unless 
to  the  highly  cultured  few,  objects  of  vivid 
apprehension,  and  strong,  permanent,  un- 
dying attachment  It  is  to  things,  to  sights, 
to  sounds,  that  people  in  general  give  their 
hearts,  and  find  their  hearts  cling.  Even 
the  educated  are  not  removed  firom  the  em- 
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pire  of  the  sensea.  The  oak  itself  finds  in  wliieh  trouivaction  eTen  Aaron  took  a  leading 
ihe  ivy  an  embrace.  part,  combine  to  show  that  any  less  sensu- 
The  low  state  of  culture  in  which  the  1  s-  ous  and  ceremonial  polity  would  hare  fallen 
raelites  stood  at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  dead-bom ;  and,  had  it  been  conceived  in 
necessitated,  on  the  part  of  their  legislator,  the  mind  of  Moses,  could  have  found  neither 
an  appeal  to  their  sensible  faculties,  in  order  acceptance  nor  residence  in  any  other  mind, 
to  reach  and  win  their  hearts.  Theirs  was  a  The  Tery  qualities,  hower^r,  in  the  Mosaic 
state  of  spiritual  childhood.  Abstract  ideas,  ordinances,  which  were  given  for  only  a  tern- 
unsymbolised  by  signs,  unrecommended  by  porary  purpose,  and  in  order  to  raise  the 
sounds,  unattended  with  deeds,  would  have  people  to  an  elevation  on  which  they  should 
been  whoUy  inoperative  on  their  minds,  be  prepared  for  *  the  spirit  and  truth '  of  the 
The  Almighty  must  have  his  tabernacle  and  the  gospel,  were  those  on  which  their  half- 
his  mercy-seat;  and  must  speak  to  them  tutored  minds  would  most  readily  seize,  in 
by  the  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire,  and  with  which  they  would  find  the  strongest  aflinity, 
an  uplifted  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.  and  to  which,  in  consequence,  they  would 
His  service,  if  purely  spiritual,  a  pure  act  unthinkingly  cleave.  If  a  splendid  ritual 
of  the  mind,  would  have  had  no  hold  on  their  tended  to  secure  their  constancy,  it  might 
heart,  even  if  it  found  an  access  to  it.  Hence  also  be  abused  so  as  to  become  an  instrument 
was  it  of  necessity  a  system  of  ideas  clothed  of  spiritual  depravation.  Thus,  ere  very  long, 
in  august  symbols ;  a  cluster  of  feelings  the  sign  became  of  more  value  than  the  thing 
expressed  more  in  acts,  deeds,  and  obser-  signified.  The  symbol  was  lost  in  the  act 
vances,  than  in  words.  In  Egypt  the  cap-  Truth  was  smothered  under  its  own  clothing, 
tives  had  beheld  a  vast,  complicated,  grand.  Then  the  mind  became  not  only  content  with, 
and  imposing  ritual,  embodied  in  life ;  re-  but  enamoured  of;  the  external  and  the  sen- 
commended  by  all  that  the  highest  art  could  sible.  The  less  religion  spoke  to  the  heart, 
produce  in  sculpture,  statuary,  painting,  and  the  more  firmly  did  ceremony  rivet  its  obser- 
architecture ;  and  enforced  by  the  rewards  vances  on  the  life.  Spiritual  vitali^  was 
and  the  grandeurs  presented  by  a  court  and  transferred  from  the  heart  to  the  surface  of 
a  nobility  full  of  pomp.  Every  sense  had  the  body,  which,  in  consequence,  had  *  only 
numerous  objects  appropriated  for  its  exer-  a  name  to  live.' 

else  and  gratification.  The  eye  was  dazzled.  This  is  true  of  all  the  ancient  religions, 
the  ear  was  fiUed  and  charmed,  and  so  the  It  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Egyptian.  It 
heart  was  made  captive.  Devotion  was  borne  is  true  also  of  the  Greek  and  die  Boman. 
into  the  soul  by  a  thousand  ministering  ob-  Originally,  their  fables  were  investments  ci 
jects,  replete  with  wonder  and  delight  To  important  facts  or  solemn  truths.  But  priest- 
this  rich  and  various  system  of  religious  sen-  cralft,  science  falsely  so  called,  and  popular 
sualism  had  the  Israelites  been  subject  for  misi^prehension,  conspiring  with  a  natural 
many  generations.  Their  heart  could  not  tendency  in  symbols  to  lose  their  meaning, 
fail  to  have  drunk  into  its  intoxicating  spirit  converted  each  of  these  religions  into  a  vast 
In  truth,  it  had  subdued  and  mastered  them,  and  incongruous  mass  of  genealogies,  le- 
Now,  the  problem  that  Moses  had  to  solve  gends,  and  rites,  in  which  the  ordinary  eye 
was,  how  effectually  to  make  this  people  the  can  discern  no  great  spiritual  import,  on 
depositary  and  the  preserver  of  the  most  whatever  part  it  fixes  its  attention.  But 
purely  spiritual  and  die  most  sublime  of  all  symbols,  which,  having  lost  their  import, 
ideas, — the  idea  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator  have  degenerated  into  a  dead  letter,  a  dead 
of  the  universe ;  the  most  lofty  of  all  general-  act,  or  a  dead  picture,  cannot  satisfy  the  hu- 
isations,  the  most  abstract  of  all  abstract  man  heart,  which  ever  and  anon  will  and 
conceptions.  Idle  would  have  been  an  at-  must  raise  itself  to  God.  Hence,  these  re- 
tempt  to  communicate  in  all  its  incorporealitf  ligions,  passing  first  from  the  priest  to  the 
this  ethereal  and  lofty  thought  As  well  poet,  and  from  the  poet  to  the  philosopher, 
might  he  have  bade  the  leprous  be  sound,  or  went  down  the  line  of  degradation  till  thinr 
the  palsied  hand  to  be  extended.  It  was  the  became  mythologies ;  and  from  being,  in  each 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  with  which  he  case,  the  very  life  of  a  whole  people,  became 
had  to  do.  Beyond  all  things,  therefore,  mere  objects  of  learned  curiosity  and  specu- 
was  it  of  importance  that  he  should  begin  lation,  and  of  popular  contempt,  giving  place 
with  such  requirements  as  they  were  capable  meanwhile  to  purer  and  loftier  Uioughts,  — 
of.  By  a  system  of  pure  and  abstract  thought,  the  natural  expression  of  the  unsophisticated 
he  would  have  defeated  his  own  purposes,  heart  of  man. 

and  so  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of  The  Hebrew  religion,  much  as  it  oon- 

rites  and  ceremonies.    This  system,  it  may  tained  of  the  ceremonial  and  outward,  was 

be  safely  asserted,  was  as  good,  as  spiritual,  saved  from  this  fill,  mainly,  we  believe, 

and  as  high,  as  the  Israelites  could  endure,  by  three  things;  first,  the  deep  and  strong 

Their  degeneration  after  the  death  of  Moses,  spiritual  meaning  which  it   embodied,    » 

and  their  lapses  into  rebellion  and  idolatry  consequence  of  its  divine  origin ;  seoond- 

dnring   his  lifietime,  especially  their  guilty  ly,  iu  religious  books,  which  were  as  the 

conduct  in  setting  up  the  golden  calf,  in  record,  so  the  depositary  of  the  great  histo- 
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licftl  eyents  on  which  the  whole  was  founded,  directed  all  the  force  of  their  minds.    Paul 

and  in  the  religious  associations  connected  especially  spoke  with  the  utmost  plainneae 

with  which  lay  the  great  spiritual  signifi-  on  the  point.     His  language,  however,  will 

oance,  aim,   and  tendency  of  the   Mosaic  be  misunderstood  unless  it  is  distinctly  felt 

religion ;    and,  thirdly,  its  commemorative  that  it  is  against  the  corruptions  of  the  law, 

observances,  which  gave  life,  reality,  and  pro-  not  the  law  itself,  that  his  animadversions 

minence  to  the  ideas  that  the  rituaJ  was  de-  are  mainly  designed  to  bear ;   and  unless 

signed  to  symbolise.   Certain,  however,  it  is,  also  hii  view  of  that  system  be  taken,  that 

that  this  religion  did  not  perish.     It  still  is,  as  '  a  schoolmaster,*  or  preparatory  educa- 

survives  as  a  religion.     Nay,  it  gives  signs  tion,  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ  (Oal.iii.  24) 

of  passing  into  a  new  and  higher  state  of  as  '  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,'  which, 

development,  if  not  of  becoming  Christian,  standing  *  in  meats  and  drinks,  divers  wash- 

Kor,  in  this  general  survey  of  the  ceremonial  ings,   and  carnal  ordinances,'   '  could  not 

system  of  Moses,  must  it  be  forgotten,  that,  make  him  Uiat  did  the  service  perfect  as 

tmder  the  special  Providence  of  Almighty  pertaining  to  the  conscience  ;*  but,  being  '  a 

God,  Judaism  begot   Christianity.      Jesus  figure'  and  a  discipline  *  for  the  time  then 

Christ  was  prophetically  a  descendant  of  present,'  prepared  mankind  for  '  the  time 

Moses,  and  lineally  an  offspring  of  David.  of  reformation'    (Heb.  iz.  9,  10;    z.  1). 

There  was  one  great  and  indispensable  Pity  is  it  that  Uiose  who  were  honoured  as 
purpose  aimed  at  in  the  Hebrew  polity,  which  the  instruments  for  conveying  the  higMesult 
could  too  readily  be  changed  to  ill.  It  was  to  the  world,  should  as  yet  have  but  very 
before  all  things  necessary  that  the  Israelites  partially  partaken  of  its  benefits.  And  not 
should  be  simdered  and  kept  apart  from  all  less  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  sub- 
idolatrous  nations.  In  justification  of  this  stance  of  these  prefiguring  shows  in  which 
remark  we  need  no  speculations.  We  point  '  coming  events  cast  (heir  shadows  before,* 
to  the  demoralising  effects  exerted  on  thepeo-  should  itself  have  retained  a  shade,  in  some 
pie  by  the  remnants  of  Canaanitish  nations  instances  a  very  dark  shade,  firom  that  which 
suffered  to  survive  and  continue  in  the  land,  it  was  intended  to  supersede.  The  substance 
But,  in  order  to  effect  the  needed  separation,  is  not  yet  free  from  the  shadow.  The  sun 
walls  of  partition  had  to  be  erected,  and  very  of  righteousness  has  not  reached  his  meridian 
carefully  preserved.  How  could  this  be  altitude.  May  the  time  soon  arrive  when 
done,-  miless  a  great  and  solemn  importance  there  shall  be  no  ceremony  but  that  of  the 
was  attached  to  them  ?  Hence,  the  mere  bended  knee,  and  no  service  save  the  service 
exterior  became  sacred.  The  act  of  ciroum-  of  the  contrite  and  adoring  heart !  The  true 
eision  distinguished  the  Israelite  from  every  worshippers  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
other  man.  It  was  both  his  distinction  and  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
his  badge.  It  marked  him  out  as  one  of  to  worship  him  (John  iv.  23). 
Qod's  frivoured  children.  It  was  a  token  CHAFED,  from  the  French  ehaujfer  (L. 
of  his  high  and  singular  state  of  privilege,  calidus),  *to  warm,'  means  heated  tn  temper. 
It  kept  him  apart  from  others,  and  so  he  The  Hebrew  original  Mar  is  rendered  in 
came  to  regard  it  as  a  reason  for  pride  and  every  instance  (Oen.  xxvii.  84.  Exod.  zv.  23. 
contempt  When  abused  by  his  own  low  Numb.  v.  18,  19,  23,  24,  &c.)  'bitter,'  save 
passions,  it  ministered  to  those  passions,  one,  namely,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8, '  Thou  knowest 
and  made  him  a  self-satisfied,  haughty,  and  thy  father  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty 
unsociable  being,  looking  on  his  fellow-men  men,  and  they  be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as 
with  scorn,  and  on  himself  with  complacen-  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field.* 
cy ;  and  so  he  became  prone  to  disregard  and  The  marginal  reading  is  a  literal  translation, 
lose  the  very  essence  of  religion,  in  venera-  '  bitter  of  soul.' 

tion  for  a  token  that  had  no  value,  except  so  CHAIN  (L.  catena),  connected  series  of 

far  as  it  served  great  moral  and  specially  rings  or  links  forming  a  chain  made  of  gold, 

intended  purposes.  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  ornaments 

In  a  not  dissimilar  manner,  every  one  of  and  insignia  of  oflSce  in  the  present  day, 

title  divine  ordinances  was  perverted.     The  appears  idso  to  have  had  a  very  early  origin, 

whole  Mosaic  system  was,  in  consequence,  '  A  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck '  was  one  of 

fast  losing  its  religious  element,  when  our  the  distinctions  offered  by  Belshazzar  (Dan. 

Lord  appeared,  and  founded  a  church  on  a  v.  7),  and  gained  by  Daniel  (29).     Pharaoh 

purely  spiritual  basis,  which,  with  all  its  de-  himself  put  a  gold  chain  about  the  neck  of 

fects  and  lapses,  has,  by  its  own  innate  and  Joseph  (Qen.  idi.  42 ;   comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  11. 

immortal  power,  introduced  a  less  unspiritual  Cant  i.  10).     Such  a  procedure  was  tanta- 

religion  into  the  civilised  world,  and  had  mount  to  a  formal  appointment  to  the  high 

an  indirect  influence  on  Judaism,  so  as  to  position  which  Joseph  held.    Our  engraving, 

counteract  its  self-degradation.    In  its  first  bom  a  temple  at  Thebes,  offers  a  striking 

promulgation,  Christianity  directed  special  commentary  on  the  sacred  text    Here  you 

attention  to  the  chief  corruption  of  the  Jew-  behold  the  investiture  of  a  person  to  the 

ish  church.    Against  it  the  Saviour  him  self,  office  of  *  fan-bearer.' 

and  his  ambassadors  in  imitation  of  him,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chain  ia  largt. 
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a  kinds  —  oa«  B«c  uid  wide ;  ths  other 
wrailhed.  Ssa  £iod.  iiviii.  U;  xuii.  17. 
Other  ornunenu  of  ■  eiiuilAr  kind  ve  seen 
between  the  flgaree.  In  (be  pliia  wbence 
the  cot  )■  taken,  the  king  himselt  ii  preatnt, 
mpefinlaDding  the  inTcalitani  of  bia  Bemnl; 
which  IhuB  eUndi  ui  eiul  oauuterpHTt  □[ 
the  eenman;  observed  on  Ihe  ineullktion 


CHALCEDONY  {O.chaiccdoii).  the  nuue 
of  ■  gem  that  fbrmed  one  of  the  preoioae 
■tone*  wfaioh  guniebed  the  willeot 'theholy 
Jernulem,'  deieribed  in  BeT.  xii.  10  —  ST. 
Soma  hold  it  lo  be  *  ipeeies  of  oubuncle,  of 
a  glowing  cilmeon  hue.  Winer,  howevet, 
dttciibea  it  u  serot-tiuupirenl  uid  ikj- 
coloond,  with  shadings  of  other  huea. 

CHALCOL  (H.  mmriihtT),  one  of  the  four 
'  aona  <tt  song,'  or  poeti  (not  >  sons  of  Ha- 
hol,'  a*  in  our  venion).  than  whom  Solomon 
ii  deelued  to  hare  been  wiser,  in  coilm- 
queoee  ot  hi*  diiine  gifts  (1  Kings  It.  SI). 
Who  Chaleol  was,  we  cannot  ■■;  with  cerltin- 
t; ;  hot  as  he  elands  connected  with  Ethan, 
who  is  the  ispDled  author  ot  Pa.  Ixzxii.  and 
with  Heman,  lo  whom  Fs.  ImrliL  is  aaerib  - 
cd,  *e  ma;  eonaider  him  to  hare  been  one 
ot  fonr  eminent  poeta,  eonteniporane*  of 
Solomon  (I  Chrun.  iL  8). 

CHALD£A  (H.  KauUemah)  piaaenti  a 
subject  which  contains  geneslogicil  qnes- 
tioni  of  no  little  diffloullj,  the  diicuealon  of 
whieh  would  heie  be  onl  of  place.   Were  the 
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origin^  inhabitants  of  the  land  Cnahitel,  or 
deseeudaDU  of  Shem  f  If  we  refer  to  Oen. 
Ii.  38,  we  And  ■  Ur  ot  tbe  Chsldec* '  inbsbl- 
led  bj  Ihe  Tershiles,  who  were  undouludlj 
denied  from  Shem ;  and  in  Oen.  iiLi.  22, 
mention  ii  made  of  Chard,  who  may  be  prr- 
■nmed  to  be  the  progenilor  of  tbe  Chssdim 
urChaldeesiandCbeaed,  ■■  aaon  of  Nafaor, 
must  bare  been  s  Shemiie.  On  the  olher 
hsnd,  Nimrod,  Uie  founder  of  Babel  or  Baby- 
lon, is  expreasl;  laid  lo  hsie  tiern  ■  son  of 
Caah ;  so  Ihsl,  if  Chaldna  and  Bsbjlonis  an 
tha  lame,  the  original  inhabitants  were  of 
the  greai  familj  of  Ham.  Giirres,  in  hi* 
rooenlandTaluable  work, -Die  VcHkerUfeldea 
Pentateorh.'  attempts  to  unite  Ihe  two  slemi 
iu  Ihe  aame  spot,  declsring  •  Chaidim  im 
Cbaldna  was  a  Cushite  slsle  in  the  midst  ol 
tbe  tenitoij  of  the  poaterilj  of  Bhem ;  the 
portion  ot  Bbemites  that  remained  in  it, 
receired  a  Cnabita  character;  *ud  ilierefore, 
aa  a  eoHKwee  jenltum,  formed  of  the  dregs 
of  the  other  races,  it  was  not  received  into 
the  great  funilj  register'  (Oen.  i.j, 

II  muU  enlBca  to  have  indicated  the  dif- 
flcnl^.  We  proceed  to  supplgr  an  ontline  of 
such  information  aa  appears  leatt  unwonhjt 
of  reliance. 

Chaidva,  or  Chaedim,  wai  the  coiutr;  so 
named  bom  its  iiihabitanta,  which  i*  mora 
oommoDlj  known  aa  Bibjlonia,  ttom  Baby- 
lDn,ilsmebnpalla.  Chaldsa maybe draerib- 
edas  thevide,  level,  unbroken  plains  fonnd 
in  Ihe  south  of  Heaopolamia,  aztanding 
ttnm  the  point  where  the  Enphralea  and 
Tigris  approach  eadi  other,  lo  Ifaat  wbara 
the)  fall  into  tha  Persian  Onlf,  Borrespondiug 
lo  Iha  modem  Ink  Arabi.  Tbe  two  namaa 
are  eometimes  taken  in  different  signiflca- 
tiona :  —  Babjlonia  comprises  in  a  more  ei- 
lended  sense  all  the  land*  which  coma 
under  the  designation  Assyria  in  its  largest 
acceptation ;  while  Chaldfcs  leaa  compra- 
henBiTCly  becokeiu  the  •oath-wettem  part  of 
Babylonia,  between  tbe  Euphrates  and  tha 
Arabian  roast.  Probably,  ChaJdaa  was  a 
prorinee  in  Ihe  Babylonian  empire,  which 
sometime*  took  its  nam*  from  that  portion, 
in  consequence  ot  its  importanca ;  or  Iha 
Jews  msy  have  termed  Babylonia,  Cbaldca, 
because  the  latter  lay  neanat  lo  their  own 
country.  If,  however,  wa  refbi  to  tbe  origi- 
nal, «a  find  apaonliarity  ofnaage,  —  namely, 
that  tha  writeraspaakot  Babylon  (Babel),  not 
Babylonian*,  and  of  CbaJdaana  (Cbasdim), 
not  Chaldjsa.  This  is  their  all  but  Invaii- 
able  practice.  Whence  we  aaam  m  be  war-' 
ranted  in  the  aaaertion,  that  Babylon  or 
Babel,  with  them,  was  tha  name  of  the  oonn- 
tty;  and  Cbsldnan*  or  Chasdim,  the  name 
of  ils  inhabitants. 

Passing  over  a  few  early  paaBaga«,—  Oan. 
I.  10 ;  Ii.  9,  where  Babel  ii  apoken  of,  and 
Gen.  xL  28,  91 ;  iv.  7,  where  CbaldaaiM  tM 
mentionad,  —  wa  do  not,  till  eomparatlTCty 
late  in  tha  hialoiy  of  the  lameliM,  find  tbb 
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kingdom  or  its  mhibltants  introdueed  in  the  another  is  given :  —  *  Berodach-baladan,  the 

Biblical  booke.   Then  was  it  {eir.  678,  A.C.)  son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon/  it  appears, 

that  the  conquering  arms  of  the  Mesopota-  *  sent  letters  and  a  present  unto  Hexekiah ; 

mian  monarchs  began  to  enslave  the  Israel-  for  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  had  been 

ites ;  and  then,  accordingly,  was  it  that  the  sick.     And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them, 

very  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylon,  after  an  in-  and  showed  them  all  the  honse  of  his  pre- 

terval  of  many  centuries,  rises  as  from  silence  eious  things :  there  was  nothing  in  his  house, 

and  the  grave,  to  perform  an  important  work  nor  in  his  dominion,  that  HeMkiah  showed 

in  regard  to  God's  dealings  with  his  chosen  them  not'     On  becoming  acquainted  with 

people.    This  single  fact  may  suffice  to  show,  this  fact,  the  prophet  Isaiah  announced  that 

that  it  is  not  a  universal  history  that  the  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  would  be  plnn- 

Biblical  writers  undertook  to  set  forth,  but  dered,  and  taken  to  Babylon  along  with  the 

that  theb  main  object  was  to  give  an  account  descendants  of  Hezekiah,  who  were  to  be- 

of  the  course  which  their  own  nation  had,  oome  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  khig  of 

under  Divine  Providence,  been  conducted  Babylon.     The  friendly  act  which  passed 

through,  touching  on  other  peoples  only  as  between  these  two  kings  took  pla^oe  in  the 

they  entered  into  the  web  of  historical  fact  year  B.C.  718.   About  a  hundred  years  later, 

which  they  had  to  weave.  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Habakknk  speak 

About  the  period  just  mentioned,  we  read  of  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldean  army, 
that  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Nebuchadnezzar  now  appears  in  the  histori- 
Babylon,  &o.  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  cal  books,  and,  in  Ezrav.  12,  is  described  as 
of  Samaria  (2  Kings  xrii.  24).  Here  we  *  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Chaldsan,  who 
find  Babylon  a  province  of  the  great  Assyrian  destroyed  this  house  (the  temple),  and  ear- 
empire.  In  2  King^  zxiv.  I,  2,  we  read  ried  the  people  away  into  Babylon.'  How 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  extensive  and  poweiftd  his  empire  was,  may 
bauds  of  the  Chaldees  against  Jehoiakim ;  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
and,  when  in  xxv.  1  we  read  that  Nebuchad-  zxxiv.  1 :  — *  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
nezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  Ion,  and  all  his  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
Zedekiah,  came,  he  and  all  his  host  against  of  the  earth  of  his  dominion,  and  idl  the 
Jerusalem,  we  learn  in  the  fourth  verse  that  people,  fought  against  Jerusalem.'  The  re- 
this  host  consisted  of  what  are  termed  Chal-  suit  vras,  that  the  city  was  surrendered,  and 
dees,  — '  Now  the  Chaldees  were  against  the  the  men  of  war  fled,  together  with  King 
city  round  about.'  If,  besides  considering  Zedekiah,  but  were  overtaken  in  the  plains 
Chasdim  or  Chaldseans  as  the  name  of  the  of  Jericho,  and  completely  routed.  The 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  we  also  hold  that  Israelitish  monarch  was  carried  before  Nebn- 
Babylon  was  now  the  mistress  of  all  Mesopo-  chadnezzar,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put 
tamia,  now  a  vassal  kingdom  under  Nineveh,  out,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  vritness 
and  again  the  seat  of  empire  for  all  countries  the  slaughter  of  his  sons :  he  was  then  bound 
within  and  near  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  fetters  of  brass,  and  conveyed  a  captive  to 
we  shall  probably  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  Babylon.  The  next  Chaldee  Babylonian 
and  be  aided  in  understanding  the  language  monarch  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  son  oi 
employed  in  Holy  Writ  the  preceding,  Evil-merodach,  who  (2  Kings 

The  Chaldwans  had  at  one  time  a  reputa-  xxv.  27)  began  his  reign  (B.C.  662)  by  de- 

tton  for  military  qualities  of  a  high  order,  livering  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  alter  the 

In  Habakknk  i.  6-— 10,  they  are  thus  spoken  unfortunate  sovereign  hiul  endured  captivi^, 

of:  '  Lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldieans,  that  bitter  if  not  incarceration,  for  a  period  of  more 

and  hasty  nation,  which  shall  march  through  than  six  and  thirty  years.    Circumstances 

the  breadth  of  the  land.    They  are  terrible  incidentaUy  recorded  in  connection  with  this 

and  dreadftil ;  their  horses  also  are  swifter  event  serve  to  display  the  magnitude  and 

than  leopards,  and  more  fierce  than  evening  grandeur   of  the   empire ;    for  it   appears 

wohres;  snd  their  horsemen  shall  spread  (ver.  28)  that  there  were  other  captive  kings 

themselves ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  in  Babylon  besides  Jehoiachin,  and  that  each 

hasteth  to  eat    They  shidl  come  all  for  vio-  of  them  was  indulged  with  the  distinction  of 

knee ;  their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the  east  having  his  own  throne.    With  Belshazzar 

wind,  and  they  shall  gather  the  captivity  as  (B.C.  538)   closes  the  line   of   Chaldaan 

the  sand.    And  they  shall  scoff  at  kings,  and  monarchs.    In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 

princes  shall  be  a  scorn  to  them :  they  shall  reign,  this  sovereign  was  put  to  death,  while 

deride  every  stronghold;  for  they  shall  heap  engaged  with  all  his  court  in  high  revelry, 

dust,  and  take  it*  by  Cyrus,  when  he  took  the  city  of  Babylon 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Nimrod  (Qen.  in  the  nig^t  season  (Dan.  v.  SO),  and  esta- 

X.  8,  teq.)  was  the  founder  and  first  sove-  blished  in  the  city  and  its  dependencies  the 

reign.     The  next  name  of  a  Babylonian  rule  of  the  Medo-Persians. 
monarch  is  found  in  Oen.  xiv.  1,  where        It  has  been  seen  from  the  foregoing  state- 

'  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,*   is  cursorily  ments,  Uiat  the  history  of  Babylon  supplied 

mentioned.    A  long  interval  occurs,  till  at  by  the  Scripture  is  brief,   imperfect,   and 

last,  in  2  Kings  xx.  12,  13,  the  name  of  fragraeutary.    Little  additional  light  can  bs 
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borrowed  from  other  quarters,  iu  relation  to  in  Dan.  ▼.  8,  as  *  the  king's  wise  men.'    In 

the  period  comprised  within   the  Biblical  the  Greek   and  Roman  writers,   the   term 

accounts.  ChaltUama  describes. the  whole  order  of  the 

The  kingdom  of  the  Ghaldees  is  found  learned  men  of  Babylon.    In  later  periods 

among  the   four   '  thrones '    spoken  of  by  the  name  Chaldaam  seems,  without  refer- 

Daniel  (tH.  3,  teg.),  and  ia  set  forth  under  ence  to  place  of  birth,  to  have  been  applied, 

the  symbol  of  a  lion  having  eagle's  wings,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  world  to  persons 

The  goYemment  was  despotic ;  and  the  will  who  lived  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of 

of  the  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  '  king  others,  going  from  place  to  place,  professing 

of  kings '  (Dan.  ii.  37),  was  supreme  law,  as  to  interpret  dreams  and  disclose  the  future, 

may  be  seen  in  Dan.  iii.  12 ;  iv.  22.    The  In  this  sense  the  word  is  obviously  used  by 

kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their  subjects  in  Josephus,  when  *  diviners  and  some  Chal- 

a  well-guarded  palace,  denominated,  as  with  deans '  are  said  to  have  been  called  in  by 

the  ancient  Persians,  '  the  gate  of  the  king*  Archelaus  to  expound  what  was  'portended' 

(Dan.  iL  49,   comp.  with  Esther  ii.  19,  21,  by  a  dream  he  had  had  when  he  '  seemed  to 

and  iii.  2).    The  number  of  court  and  state  see   nine  ears  of  com,  ftill  and  large,  bat 

servants  was  not  small :  in  Dan.  vi.  1,  Darius  devoured  by  oxen.* 

is  said  to  have  set  over  the  whole  kingdom  CHAMBERLAIN  (L.  camera,  F*chambre), 
no  fewer  than  *  an  hundred  and  twenty  —  a  chamber  officer,  or  officer  of  the  bed- 
princes.'  The  chief  officers  seem  to  have  room ;  for  chamber  is  used  of  the  sleeping 
been  a  sort  of '  mayor  of  the  palace,'  or  prime  apartment :  hence,  a  chamberer  is  used  by 
minister,  to  which  high  office  Dani^  was  Shakspere  to  denote  one  who  indulges  in 
appointed  ( ii  40 ) ;  *  a  master  of  the  eunuchs '  wanton  pleasures ;  and  *  chambering,'  in  Rom. 
(i.  3) ; '  a  captain  of  the  king's  guard'  (ii.  14) ;  xiii.  13,  represents  a  Oreek  word  which  sig- 
and '  a  master  of  the  magicians,'  or  president  nifies  lustftil  pleasures.  In  the  imperial 
of  the  magi  ( iv.  0 ) .  Distinct,  probably,  from  court,  whence  the  term  '  chamberiain '  comes 
the  foregoing  was  the  class  termed  (iii.  24,  to  us,  there  was  an  officer  who  was  desig- 
27)  *  the  king's  counseUors,'  who  seem  to  nated  prefposiiui  cubicuii,  or  lord  of  this 
have  formed  a  kind  of  'privy  council,'  or  bed-chamber,  hence  'chamberlain.'  This 
even '  cabinet,'  for  advising  the  monarch,  and  offieer  was  appointed  in  the  court  at  Con- 
govcming  the  kingdom.  The  entire  em-  stantinople,  in  imitation  of  eastern  customs, 
pire  was  divided  into  several  provinces  (iL  according  to  which  a  master  of  the  harem  is 
48;  iii.  1),  presided  over  by  officers  of  placed  over  the  monarch's  wives  and  coneu- 
various  ranks.  An  enumeration  of  several  bines,  who,  for  the  sake  of  security,  was 
kinds  may  be  found  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3.  The  generally  a  eunuch ;  no  other  person  being 
administration  of  criminal  justice  was  rigor-  accounted  trustw6rthy  by  oriental  jealousy, 
ous  and  cruel ;  will  being  substituted  for  law,  We  may  see,  however,  by  the  reference 
and  human  life  and  human  suffering  being  made  to  the  imperial  court,  that  the  office 
totally  disregarded.  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  here  spoken  of  belongs  to  an  advanced  state 
ii.  5)  declares  to  the  college  of  the  magi —  of  material  eivilisation ;  for  it  was  in  the  de- 
'  If  ye  do  not  make  known  unto  me  the  dream,  dine  of  the  Roman  state  that  chamberlains 
with  the  Interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be  were  instituted ;  and  Uiough,  doubtless,  the 
cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall  be  made  warmth  of  eastern  climes  causes  the  employ- 
a  dunghill.'  See  also  Dan.  iii.  10 ;  vi.  8.  ment  of  chamberlains  to  be  eazlier  than  in 
Jer.  xxix.  22.  colder  regions,  still  they  may  be  considered 

The  religion  of  the  Chaldees  was,  as  with  as  indicating  a  long-established  and  complex, 

the  ancient  Arabians  and  Syrians,  the  wor-  ifnot  corrupt  system  of  government  Whence 

ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies:   the  planets  we  acquire  a  reason  for  pronouncing  the 

Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  were  honoured  as  civilisation  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Joseph, 

Bel,  Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and  to  be  of  long  standing.    It  is  of  Potiphar,  to 

Mars.    Astrology  was   naturally  connected  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  that  the  term  is  first 

with  this  worship  of  the  stars,  and  the  as-  used  in  the  Bible.    The  original  word  sig- 

tronomical  observations  which  have  made  nifies  *  to  make,'  or  '  to  be  a  eimueh '  (Isa. 

the  Chaldean  name  famous  were  thereby  Ivi.   3—0).      Potiphar,  however,   did    not 

guided  and  advanced.  exactly  correspond  with    ordinaiy  eastern 

The  term   Chaldmam  represents  also  a  chamberlains;   for  he  had    a  wife   (Geo. 

branch  of  the  order  of  Babylonian  magi,  xxxix.  7).    Indeed,  the  Hebrew  term,  8dk» 

In  Dan.  ii.  2,  they  appear  among  '  the  magi-  recs,  is  used,  in  relation  to  Pharaoh's  court, 

oians,  and  the  astrologers,  and  the  sorce-  of  the  chief  of  the  butlers,  and  the  chief  of 

rers,'  who  were  called  '  to  show  the  king  his  the  bakers,  being  rendered  '  officers '  (Gen. 

dream.'     In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  same  xl.  2,  7).    From  the  connection  in  2  Kings 

chapter,  they  are  represented  as  speaking  in  xxiv.  15  it  would  appear  that  eunuchs  were 

the  name  of  the  rest ;  or  otherwise  theirs  was  employed  over  the  harem  in  the  royal  court 

a  general  designation  which  comprised  the  of  Jerusalem :  comp.  Jer.  xxix.  2 ;  xxxviii.  7. 

entire  class  (Dan.  iv.  7;   v.  7).    A  general  That  such  officers  existed  in  ancient  courts, 

description  of  these  different  orders  is  found  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  other  authorities 
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beside  tbe  Seriptare  (Im.  xxxix.  7 ;  Ivi.  3).  inner  court,  whence  he  saw  idolAtrooa  rites. 

The  position  which  such  an  officer  held  in  which  were  being  offered  in  the  outer  court, 

the  king's  household  was  one  of  high  trust,  '  the  seat  of  the  image  of  Jealousy,  wliieh  pn>^ 

and  necessarily  gave  great  power.     Accord-  voketli  to  jealousy '(Tiii.  3;  comp.  Deut-xxzii. 

ingly,  Joseph,  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  was  16,  21).     Within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 

on  the  liigh  road  to  the  first  offices  iu  the  of  Jehovah,  his  degenerate  people  had  erected 

state  ;  and  in  Daniel,  we  find  the  master  of  an  idol,  and  worshipped  the  work  of  their  own 

the  eunuchs  possessed  of  power  next  to  that  hands !     Opinions  vary  as  to  what  divini^ 

of  the  sovereign  (Dan.  i.  3,  10,  18).  this  was,  being  divided  between  Baal,  A»- 

CHAllBERS  OF  IMAGERY,  the   name  tarte,  and  Thammux  (see  the  article).    As, 

given  in  Ezek.  viii.  12  to  the  rooms  in  which  however,  the  latter  is  distinctly  mentioned 

Egyptian  idolatry  was  practised  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  third  vision,  and  each  of  the  three 

The  exact  phrase  is  *  the  chambers  of  his  was  worse  then  its  predaoesaar,  we  tfiak  it 

imagery,'  or  more  literally  *  in  his  chambers  unlikely  that  Thammux  is  intended  here.  We 

with  images.'  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Baal  was  meant* 

The  event  here  referred  to  is  so  striking  since  the  idol  seems  to  be  represented  as 

and  so  characteristic,  as  to  merit  some  spe-  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  Jehovah ; 

eisl  attention.     Ezekiel   the  prophet,  of  a  and  the  worship  of  Baal,  more  than  that  Jl 

distinguished  priestly  family,  had,  with  other  any  other  vanity,  divided  the  hearts  of  &e 

eminent  men,  been  {cir.  009,  A.C.)  carried  children  of  Israel  with  the  only  tme  and 

away  captive  into  Mesopotamia.     There,  in  living  Qod. 

the  exercise  of  his  prophetic  office,  he  gained  The  next  was  an  insight  into  tfas  seerst 
great  influence  with  his  companions  in  exile,  mysteries  which  the  Egyptian  party,  strange 
so  that  they  were  wont  to  apply  to  him  for  to  say,  had  succeeded  in  getting  practised,  not 
consultation  and  advice.  On  one  occasion  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  also  in  the  w»f«^h1 
the  elders  had  met  together  at  the  prophetTs  ssnctuary.  Idolatry  must  have  been  bold  as 
house,  when,  moiuming  over  their  lot,  and  well  as  powerfttl.  As  an  indication  of  tfis 
wondering  at  the  sorrows  of  Jesusslem,  they  hidden  nature  of  these  Egyptian  abomina- 
began  to  speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  these  tions,  Esekiel  is  represented  as  "*^^"g  his 
calamities :  —  Why  their  deportation  from  way  to  survey  the  orgies,  through  a  wsiu  of 
home  ?  Why  was  Judah  an  oppressed  peo-  mud ;  a  not  unusual  method  of  construction 
pie  ?  Why  was  the  future  so  dark  ?  The  in  Palestine,  especially  when  haste  was  re- 
prophet  has  information  to  give.  At  the  quired.  And  when  at  length  the  prophet  had 
▼ery  time  of  the  conference,  a  divine  form  penetrated  through  the  wall,  and  tbrou|^ 
stands  before  him,  carries  his  mind  to  the  a  secret  door,  he  beheld  what  smote  his  hesrt 
capital  of  his  native  land,  and  there  leads  with  surprise  and  grief,  —  *  Lo,  every  font 
him  to  see  those  idolatrous  abominations  of  creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts, 
for  which  Ood  had  brought*  and  was  bring-  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  pour- 
ing, evil  on  his  revolted  people.  trayed  upon  the   wall  round  about.'    And 

Ezekiel,  as  a  true  servant  of  Ood,  knew,  what  was  more  surprising,  —  there  in  the 

when  he  left  Judah,  how  corrupt  it  had  be-  midst  of  clouds  of  incense,  and  surrounded 

eome.    Tet  was  he  not  prepared  for  the  de-  by  idolatrous  paintings,  there  in  this  secret 

gree  of  wickedness  of  which  he  was  now  to  place  stood  every  man  in  the  chambers  of  his 

be  informed.  In  the  interval,  however,  things  imagery,  and  with  his  censer  in  his  hand, 

had  grown  far  worse.     Untaught  and  un-  seventy  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel,  at 

warned  by  actual  punishments,  the  priests  whose  head,  moreover,  was  Jaazaniah,  illus- 

and  the  people  had  given  loose  to  their  idola-  trious  by  birth,  now  also  forgetftd  of  his 

trous  and  immoral  propensities,  in  which  ancestry  and  his  God,  and  presiding  over 

they  were  encouraged  by  the  regal  power  clandestine  rites,  which  had  mystery  alone 

(2  Kings  xxiv.).  for  their  recommendation  (Ezek.  xL  1). 

The  aggravated  sin  of  Judah  was  to  be         The  description  given  in  the  sacred  record 

exhibited,  so  as  to  justify  the  continuance  of  is  very  characteristic.    It  is  the  transcript 

the  national  vassalage,  and  the  necessity  of  of  a  reality.    No  one  who  is  familiar  with 

yet  more  severe  chastisements.    Ezekid  is  Egyptian  antiquities  can  fail  to  see  a  close 

accordingly  transported  in  vision  from  the  correspondence  between  the  description  of 

banksof  the  Chebar  (Ezek.  1. 1)  to  the  house  this  exotic  worship  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 

of  Jehovah,  in  Jerusalem.    Here  he  is  made  native  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    The 

to  witness  a  most  frightftd  desecration  of  wondexftd  progress  made  of    late  in  the 

the  sanctuary.     The  very  place  that  was  set  knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  has  done 

apart  for  the  sole  worship  of  the  Creator,  is  very  much  to  throw  light  on  the  pages  of  the 

defiled  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  worst  Bible,  confirming  as  well  as  illustrating  its 

idolatries.    The  ministers  and  guardians  of  statements ;  but  in  no  instance  are  the  iUus- 

the  altar  are  faithless  and  corrupt !  tration  and  confirmation  greater  than  in  the 

Carried  by  the  spirit  to  the  part  of  the  case  before  us.    Here,  however,  no  single 

outer  court  which  lay  to  the  north,  he  took  cut  can  bring  the  facts  under  the  readei^s 

a  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  door  of  the  eye.     He  must  make  himself  familiar  with 
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the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  if  he  would  be  ftilly 
ttware  of  the  correspondence  to  which  we 
have  referred.  A  general  and  yet  useful  im- 
pression may  be  c^ned  by  a  visit  to  the 
Egyptian  galleiy  of  the  British  Museum. 
We  may,  however,  subjoin  one  or  two  facts. 
Madden  ('  Travels/  iL  213),  having  with 
great  difficulty,  and  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
that  taken  by  Eiekiel,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  temple  of  Edfon,  found 
himself  in  a  splendid  apartment  of  great 
magnitude,  adorned  with  an  incredible  pro- 
fUsiou  of  sacred  paintings.  Paintings  of 
this  kind  adorn  the  walls  of  tombs,  pidaces, 
and  temples,  throughout  Egypt  The  sub- 
jjcts  are  very  various.  Those,  however, 
which  are  of  a  sacred  kind,  offer  to  the  un- 
initiated eye,  combinations  the  most  absurd, 
and  forms  the  most  ludicrous.  Salt  has  em- 
ployed his  intimate  and  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  in  order  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  Egyptian  divinities :  — 

*The  wildest  images,  imheard  of;  strange, 
That  over  pusded  antiqnariana*  brains  : 
Ofloii  with  heads  of  birds,  hawks,  ibis,  drakes, 
Of  lions,  foxes,  oats,  flab,  froga^  and  snakes; 
Bulla,  rama,  and  monkeya ;  hippopotami 
WHh  knife  in  paw,  soq^ended  fh>m  the  aky ; 
Oods  ffwmlnaang  men,  and  men  tom'd  gods, 
Heated  in  booottf  with  gilt  erooks  and  rods; 
Vast  aearabni,  ^obes  t^  hands  npbdd. 
From  ohaoe  springing,  "inid  an  endless  Held 
Of  forms  grotesque,  the  sphinx,  the  crooodUe, 
And  other  reptiles  flrom  the  sUme  of  Nile.' 

The  scenes  painted  on  the  walls  of  tombs, 
says  Wathen  ('  Arts  and  Antiq.  of  Egypt,' 
260),  *  relate  chiefly  to  death  and  the  future 
state ;  funeral  processions,  mysterious  cere- 
monies, the  mummy  laid  out  on  a  bier  and 
attended  by  the  jackal-headed  Anubis,  the 
linal  judgment,  the  deceased  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Osiris  and  his  four  atten- 
dant genii,  hideous  mythological  beings, 
hawk-headed,  crocodile-headed,  snake-head- 
ed. The  gods  of  Egypt  were  men  degraded, 
not  deified ;  and  their  natures,  if  less  debased 
than  their  form,  were  wrapped  up  in  a  shroud 
of  allegoric  mystery,  which  it  was  sacrilege 
to  remove.  The  Egyptians,  with  a  singular 
perversity,  selected  the  lowest  of  the  animals 
for  their  deities  —  the  cat,  the  crocodile,  the 
ape.  Pliny  affirms  that  tliey  worshipped 
even  onions  and  garlic,  and  Juvenal  ridicules 
them  for  it' 

Greater  abominations  still  were  disclosed, 
than  even  these  chambers  of  imagery  dis- 
played. Directed  to  turn  himself  towards 
the  north,  Ezekiel  looked,  and  *  behold,  there 
sat  women  weeping  for  Tammux.*  This  was 
a  Syrian  idolatry;  Tammuz  or Thammuz  be- 
ing the  Syrian  Adonis,  whose  death,  caused 
by  a  wild  boar  on  the  mountains  near  Byb- 
lus,  the  females  of  the  country  bewailed ; 
and  a  neighbouring  stream  was  supposed, 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  to  nm  with 
blood,  in  sympathy  for  his  loss.  *  Some- 
thing like  this,'  we  quote  Maundrell,  *we 
actually  saw  come  to  pass;  for  the  water 


was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness,  and,  as 
we  observed  in  travelling,  had  discoloured 
the  sea,  a  great  way,  into  a  reddish  hue ;  oc- 
casioned, doubtless,  by  a  sort  of  minium  or 
red  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rain,  and  not  from  any  stain 
from  Adonis's  blood'  (46). 

A  yet  deeper  guilt  remained  to  be  wit- 
nessed ;  for '  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's 
house,'  that  of  the  priests,  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  Ezekiel  beheld  five  and  twenty 
men  who  had  turned  their  backs  on  the 
temple,  and  were  looking  and  praying  to- 
wards the  east,  with  their  supplications  di- 
rected to  the  sun.  Here  was  a  creature,  —  a 
senseless  and  inanimate  creature,  adored  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and  by  the 
priests  of  the  Most  High,  who  had  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  openly  wor- 
shipped an  object  of  sight  Such  impiety 
could  not  be  exceeded :  it  was  a  bold  and 
open  defiance  of  Jehovah,  in  the  veiy  centre 
of  his  own  house,  and  a  preferring  to  him, 
not  of  the  mjrthological  gods  of  Egypt,  whose 
offensive  images  veiled  important  truths, 
but  of  the  visible  sun,  pslpable  to  sense,  — 
a  thing. 

And  from  these  four  visions  did  the  pro- 
phet leam  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  ini- 
quity of  his  people,  and  the  justice  of  God 
in  his  punishment  We  also  may  hence 
leam  the  degradation  to  which  the  Israelites 
must  have  sunk,  when  the  idolatry  of  Syria, 
that  of  Chaldsea,  and  that  of  Egypt,  had  all 
found  a  home  around  and  in  the  holy  place 
which  God  had  chosen  as  the  abode  of  his 
own  migesty,  and  a  centre  whence  should 
go  forth  light  to  enlighten  the  world. 

CHAMELEON.— This  word,  which  is  the 
Septuagint  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  term,  trans- 
lated in  every  other  instance  by  *  strength,'  or 
some  synonyme,  is  found  in  Lev.  xi.  80, 
with  appellations  of  other  animals  of  the 
lizard  tribe.  It  is  reckoned  among  unclean 
creeping  things.  This  is  nearly  all  that  can, 
with  confidence,  be  said  on  the  subject;  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
Palestine  is  very  defective  and  imperfect 
Perhaps  we  may,  however,  be  justified  in  de- 
claring that  the  Hebrew  word  here  rendered 
*  chameleon,'  does  not  indicate  that  singular 
animal,  but  some  other  species  of  the  Sau- 
rian ortler.  Kitto  holds  it  to  be  a  lizard 
found  in  Arabia,  remarkable  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  forces  its  vray  into  the 
sand  when  pursued,  —  an  evidence  of  its 
strength,  as  implied  in  its  Hebrew  name, 
Koayh,  The  Greek  translators  appear  to 
have  contemplated  a  large  powerftd  animal, 
since  they  term  it  '  chameleon,'  or  '  ground- 
lion.'  If  this  means  *  the  lion  among  rep- 
tiles,' then  must  we  look  to  crocodiles  for 
the  animal  here  intended. 

It  seems  probable,  that,  according  to  Bo- 
chart,  the  chameleon  was  meant  in  a  word 
rendered  *swan'  (Lev.  xi.  18.    Deut  xiv. 
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18),  and  ■roolo"  (Lev.  li.  30).  The  rool 
of  ttu  word  Tatuhenulh  denoUg  (o  brealhe ; 
htDce  chameleiiiK,  on  Bccouut,  m;s  Bocbut, 
'of  its  cnutiunoU;  giLSpiug  for  ur,  becuue, 
openiag  its  mauUi  witb  &  perpetoftl  g^ing, 
it  drairs  in  Ihe  air  in  breithing ;  an  which 
aicounl  it  noa  thought  lo  live  on  ui  ilone.' 
The  auae  •  chuneleon,'  Lj  whiterer  He- 
brew word  it  ii  properly  repreMUled,  haa 
been  iSied  lo  m  ruaily  of  Suiriina,  Uiat  i*. 
liiBxd-like  reptilei,  which  iboond  in  Sjrria 
and  EgTpt,  whose  eaMntitl  ehiinclen  Bie  — 
1.  In  (he  form  of  their  teet,  ths  toes  of  which 
ituid  in  two  Htaioppoeed  to  each  other;  II. 
In  their  ahignen-Iike  skin;  III.  In  their 
preheDBila  tail ;  and,  IV.  In  theii  extensile 
and  retnetile  Termitbrm  [ongas.  Bj  ■  pre- 
hensile tul,'  is  mBsnt  that  thej  ean  Is}  bold 
of  anj  thing  ij  tbuLt  tail.  Their  toogne  ia 
'  extenaile,'  that  is,  can  be  Ihnut  onl ;  it  ii 
'retractile,'  that  i(,  can  be  drawn  back;  it 
la  '  Termifonn,'  or  of  a  worm-like  ahape. 

Chameleons  spend  their  liTes  in  trees,  for 
clinging  to  tlie  branobsa  of  which,  their  or- 
gauiaation  is  admirably  adapted.  On  treea 
they  lie  in  wait  tor  insects  which  constitute 
their  food ;  in  catching  which,  Ihey  are  pro- 
bably aided  by  tbeii  eKlrsordiuary  faDiil^  of 
ohaaging  their  colour,  so  as  lo  be  able  to 
cnueeal  tbemselTea.  Tbey  poaaeaa  eitiaor- 
dinary  power  ot  abstaining  from  food.  Hence 
aroae  the  notion  that  they  lired  on  air.  Their 
power  of  ehanging  colour  dependa  on  there 
exiating  in  the  akin  two  layers  of  pigment 
or  colouring  matter,  placed  one  aboTe  an- 
other, whirb  the  animal  can  inflnence  by 
means  of  a  mechanism  giren  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  aa  la  prodnce  larious  hues.  Ita 
Ini^  is  eo  large,  that  the  animal  hai  the 
power  of  filling  every  part  of  the  body  with 
■ir,  so  ae  to  doable  its  size.  Tbia  is  done 
by  geotle  itregnlar  e&brta.  Chameleona  are 
inoffenaivr,  but  iraacibte  one  with  another. 
In  a  stats  of  excitement,  they  change  coloar 
rapidly,  dark,  yellow,  or  grey  ;  when  quiea- 
eant,  Uiey  then  pasa  into  green,  purple,  or 
black.    Ooi  cut  exhibits  the  common  Atri- 
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Sbnbeit  atatss  that  he  saw  near  Hebron, 
aereral  living  chameleona  of  ths  fineat  colour 
(■Rels8,'ii.  4S8). 

Hanudrell  haa  apoken  of  persons  whose 
religion  was  as  unstable  ai  the  colour  of  the 
ebameleon.  The  sect  is  not  yet  extinct. 
'  Above  Jebilee    (Cabal)  there   dwell  a  jMO- 
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pie,  cdled  by  the  Turks,  Neeint,  of  a  tcij 
strange  and  singular  ehiuacler.  For  it  is 
their  principle  to  adhere  to  no  certain  reli- 
gioD  ;  but,  chameleon -like,  they  pnl  on  dis 
colour  of  religion,  wiiatever  it  be,  whiiJi  ia 
reflected  upon  them  thim  the  persona  with 
whom  they  happen  lo  conrerse.  With  Chtia- 
dans,  they  profess  themselvn  Chiiadsna; 
with  Turks,  they  an  good  Mnsselmans ;  with 
Jews,  they  pass  (or  jews  ;  being  such  Pro- 
teoses in  religion  thst  nobody  was  srar  sUs 

really  of.  Alt  Ihat  la  certain  conecraikc 
them  ia,  that  they  make  Tsiy  much  and  good 
wine,  and  are  great  drinkers'  (16) 

CHAMOIS  is,  in  aoiilogy.  the  oommoo 
name  of  ths  Antilepe  ntpicapra.  The  anll- 
lope  ia  a  grcgarioai  animal,  of  the  order 
JlNDMMiifu,  widely  spread  in  the  East,  ap- 
prosebing  to  the  ox  kind,  with  annnlattd 
horns  which  are  not  decidnoua.     The  ^lesiea 

Whether  '  chamois  '  ia  exactly  the  animal 
intended  in  DeuL  xiv.  5,  cannot  well  be  de- 
lemtined;  for  onr  knowledge  of  the  natoral 
hiatoiy  of  the  Bible  is  very  imperfect.  The 
chamois  in  the  pasaaga  is  redconed  among 
clean  animala,  intended  for  food,  and  ii 
doabllsss  one  of  the  numerous  family  of 
antilopes.  Instead  of  entering  into  a  erideal 
inTsatigalion  ot  the  terms  for  the  varieliM 
nf  that  family,  which  could  lead  to  little  prac- 
tical rcBull  in  a  work  like  the  present,  «s 
shall  supply  such  general  information  as 
may  appear  likely  to  be  aaefol  and  in- 
terestiug.  Wellbeloved,  in  his  tranalation, 
thus  renders  the  verse:  — 'The  hart,  and 
ths  antilope,  and  the  fsllow-deer,  and  Ihs 
aqa,  and  the  diabon,  and  the  haxle-beei^ 
and  the  roe.'  We  aubjoin  the  sabstanca  of 
hia  remarks.  With  respect  lo  the  seren  ani- 
mala that  are  named  in  this  place,  Ihe  ancient 
Tcraiona  do  not  agree,  and  scarcely  two 
modem  commentators  haTe  appropriated  As 
same  names  throughout  to  the  aame  animal. 
By  the  hart  ia  probably  meant  the  stag  of 
Pennant;  by  Ihe  antilope,  the  antilope  dor- 
CBS  of  Lionsus,  and  the  Barbary  antjope  of 
Pennant.  This  animBl,or  some  otherof  lb* 
same  genui,  ia  oFten  mentioned  in  Scriptoie. 
Antilopea  are  generally  ot 
make,  of  a  restless  and  tii 
extremely  witchful,  of  great  vicaei^^ 
markably  awift  Ita  fleetnesa  was  moo  imw 
become  proverbial  (3  Sam.  ii.  IB.  1  OhfOB. 
xii.  S).  Some  species  tonn  herds  of  two  ■ 
three  thousand,  while  otbera  keep  in  troop! 
ot  five  or  six.  They  generally  reside  in  hUy 
counlriea,  Ihougb  some  inhsbit  plains,  and 
otteo  browse  on  the  tender  shoots  of  trees. 
They  form  an  intermediate  genus  between  thi 
goat  and  the  deer,  agreeing  with  ths  (onner  is 
the  (eiture  of  Ihe  horns,  and  with  tlie  lalM 
in  the  elegauce  of  their  Ibnn,  and  grail 
nwiftnese  (Pennant's  '  Hist,  of  Quadnipeda.' 
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Tbs  koimal  •bo™  xmaad  '  (Ulow-dew " 
(PcDii.)  i*  tha  CtTBui  dama  at  Liniwiw. 
HuselquUt  mw  the  f»llo«-deer  on  Mount 
Tabor.     Tbej  11)0111111  in  onr  English  park*. 

Aqu  »  the  Hebnw  word  put  iuin  English 
ttOtir,  u  il  is  uncoruun  what  puticnlu' 
animal  wu  inUDdcH.  Some  have  guppoied 
It  to  ba  the  Otm-bok  or  iiix  1  bat  thai  ani- 
mal is  foand  onlj  in  Alpine  regioDi. 

CiahoD,  in  this  inslanoe  alao,  and  for  Ih* 
aame  reason,  the  Hebreir  name,  ia  niainsd. 
It  ma;  haxe  been  tha  buffalo,  So$  bubalm 
(Linn.),  which  inhabits  soma  parts  of  Asia ; 
bnt  it  is  feij  doDbttul.  Borne,  with  our 
common  Tenioii,  snppow  it  lo  ba  the  pjgargi 
^ii(iJa}K;i;;arfa,  LiDn.wbile-(ae«daiitilape) 
others,  (he  spriug-bok. 

Haita-beaat,  ^atilo^ e  tuiolu,  Linn. ;  Orr- 
vim  antelope,  Fenn.     It  U  (oond  ehiefl;  In 

The  roe,  Ctnta  e^trtolut,  Una. ;  roe, 
Pena.  Pennant  deambes  thii  deer  aa  fond 
otmoimtaiDOaB,  woodjr  coontrias,  lerj  active, 
living  in  small  familiea,  browsinfr  ^T  marh, 
and,  during  the  winter,  eating  the  yoong 
■hoots  or  flr  and  beech.  This  latter  habit 
seems  to  be  eipresied  in  the  Hebrew  name. 
In  the  English  Bible,  and  in  soms  other 
versions,  it  is  cslled  the  cAonirnt;  bat  this 
HDimal  ia  fonnd  onl;  on  the  highest  moan- 
laiiis.  Some  haie  supposed  it  to  bs  tha 
ffirafft  or  canulopird,  an  animal  of  great 
rarilj,  and  found  only  in  Africa.  The '  hart,' 
atii,  is,  Bsyi  Wilkinson,  the  oryx;  leaving  il 
imdetermined  which  of  the  several  ipeciei. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stnilb  sa.TS  (hat  the 
Jachmvr  (Heb.)  is  not  the  fallow-deer,  bal 
the  Oryx  leucoiyx  of  the  modems,  (he  troa 
orys  of  (he  ancieuta  and  of  Niebnhr. 


The  species  of  the  0171  are  all  abOQt  Ui« 
size  of  the  stag  of  Enrope.  or  larger.  The 
eareasi  is  bolikj,  compared  with  the  legs, 
and  capable  of  fastaining  great  aetiuD.  The 
Arabs  consider  these  anfanals  to  be  allied 
nore  nsarljto  the  bovine  orsx  speeles.than 
lo  the  gaielles  of  the  conntrj.  SimUsr 
tiotions  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews.  When  the  Scriptures  notice  wild 
oxen,  or  wild  cattle,  we  are  often  to  imder- 
Bland  animals,  not  of  the  ox,  bnt  the  anti- 
lope  kind. 

Another  gronp  of  antilopes  oome  under 
the  name  of  ganllea,  of  which  piobablj 
mora  than  one  species  still  inhahtt  the  up- 
lands and  desert*  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the 
eastern  and  aoathem  borders  of  Palestine. 
The  animal  sboro,  rendarad  harU-beette,  he  Their  Oreek  name  ia  doreat,  seer,  or  bright- 
~leOryxtiia,OTNabianoi7>.  ejsd.  In  the  translation  given  above,  Ihey 
ir  a  varietj  of  lencoryi.  riand  as  '  antilope,*  tba  A^Uop*  dvrtta  being 
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meiDt.  In  this  o>H,  Smilh  ud  Wetlbc- 
loved  tgtee.  Of  llUH  there  an  KTeral 
species,  of  whioh  tbe  lu^st  doei  not 
DCuore  mora  thut  two  feet  in  height 
■t  the  sfaooldai;  sod  the  leut,  the  coriraia, 
not  more  than  nbont  twrntj  inchea.  Thej 
Are  grsceful  end  element  in  fbnn,  with  limbs 
eireedinglj  Blender',  uid  h&ve  lu^  snd  eofi 
ejBB.  The;  beu  the  Hebrew  name  of  Titbi ; 
in  Anbie,  Tmbi;  Chaldee,  Tabitha  (which 
explains  Acu  ii.  36,  40).  One  or  other  of 
tlieee  gtielles  is  meant,  where,  in  the  snlho- 
ri««d  Teraion,  we  re«d  'roebaek'  (Dent  liL 
10,22;iiT.0iiT.3a.  lEingiiT.aS.  1  Chion. 
iii.e,'nw>','»Pn)v.  li,  3  andles-xiii.  U). 


The  beint;  of  eye  poaaeiMd  bj  guelles 
'  hu  anpplied  orieDtsl  poeti  wilh  sipreaaiTe 
imsgerr :  henoe  it  is  k  high  compliment  to 
k  femda  to  »7  '  she  hu  the  ejea  of  •  gk- 
ulle.'  Theii  speed  ms  >1»  dr&wn  an  bj 
the  poeta,  wboae  lofHeit  metaphor  on  the 
subject  wsa,  *  snift  of  foot  u  the  gaielle ' 
(3  Bun.  ii.  18),  The  flesh  of  the  gueUe 
resembles  our  Tenison,  Wo  hsTe  no  meiDi 
of  exictlj  determining  how  the;  were  csp- 
tnred,  whether  in  the  chue  or  the  snare, 
bj  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  but,  aa  they  were 
sllawed  for  food,  probablj  both  melhodj 
were  empto;ed.  Thej  were  certainly  not 
easy  to  take,  as  may  be  lesmed  from  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  'We  soddeoly  came  in  sight  of  a 
large  herd  of  sntilopes,  whioh  appeared  to 
be  of  the  ipecies  called  by  us  gazelle.  The 
Arsbs  Bei»d  their  laoess;  we  drew  onr  pia- 
tols;  and,  distributing  ooraelTsa  in  an  im- 
nense  ofrsle,  ws  led  out  boraes  towards  them 
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slowly.  Thsy  heeded  tu  not  till  wa  ^pnadi- 
ed  near,  when  they  began  to  bold  Dp  iheit 
beautifbl  heads,  sdomsd  with  ■ligfaflyeoml 
tapering  bonis,  and  trotted  wp  togellm; 
then,  seeing  ui  Bporring  our  horses  bon  be- 
hind the  littls  hillocks  all  around  ifaem,  they 
dashed  throogh  ns  with  the  ra^iidity  of  mind; 
Isners  were  thrown,  pistols  disetaanied,  bat 
sll  in  Tsin ;  Ibey  qniokly  distaneed  lbs  leet- 
esl  horBe,  which  wss  ■  grey  Arab  msrst  smd 
then  Btopped,  turned  round  and  looked  stva^ 
and  then  look  to  their  heels  agmiii,  bonBdiog 
over  the  groaud  in  such  a  way,  that  (bey 
appeared  to  fly  rather  than  to  nm'  ('Addi- 
son's Damsscos  snd  Palmrra,'  ii-  840  \  tamo. 
]«.  liil.  U). 

Gsiellea  atand  «■  (n  imsge  of  loTeUDesB 
■nd  graoe,  as  well  ai  fleetaess.  The  follow- 
ing is  Tery  graphie  (Cant.  ii.  8,  9,  IT; 
con,p.  iii.  0)  :  - 

'  The  Toiee  of  By  brieved  \ 

8Un^  OB  tbe  tillls.' 
'  Uf  belored  Is  Uks  a  roe  or  a  yowns  bait  i 

Lot  be  Btandetb  belilnd  OUT  wall : 

He  gaHth  st  tbs  windawi, 

PloiirlililDa  tbrongh  t^  lattlis.' 

Our  own  poet  Byron  has  constmeted  ont 
ot  materisls  of  thoogtit  deriTed  from  Iheee 
lovely  and  interestiiig  snimals,  an  elegant 
poem,  whioh,  as  bearing  on  oiu  aolgect,  w* 

'Tbe  wfldiBielle,  on  Jndah'e  hUl^ 
Emltliiff  yK  mar  bonnd. 
And  drink  boo  *U  U»  llTinf  tflls. 
That  Eoab  on  faolj  rroimd  : 
— ' '^i  and  flonovu  eye^ 


ly  flanootaU 
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8«TCnl  kinds  of  uitilDp«i  ire  figured  an 
Iha  Egjptiin  manouiBuU.  lu  Egypt,  thoj 
wan  ukin  bj  (poti  beiug  enctowd  in  tba 
Tioinit]'  of  witsr  brooks,  to  wbich  they  ware 
In  lbs  habit  of  npuriug  morning  and  nsn- 
ing  (Pi.  xlii.  I ) ;  uid,  haring  analled  the 
time  when  Ihdj  went  [□  drink,  tfae  hanttrs 
ditpoxd  their  uela,  and,  occupTii:^  plaou 
whera  tbejr  oonld  doi  ba  mbq,  gradiullj 
doMd  in  on  Ihdr  prey.  Snch  loeoei  are 
ponrtniysd  in  the  Egyptian  puntingi.  Tha 
Egyptian!  alu  kgpt  parki  and  preaerrea  of 
tbem  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  were 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  If  pleniahcd  with 
young.     The  preceding  cnl  abowB  Ihie. 

Doga  vera  also  employed  to  hunt  the  game, 
uul  tbe  Qooaa  wu  employed  to  oatcb  Ihenu 


The  buDlera  in  thi«  caae  are  repieaented  uc 
foot,  and  mu>t  therefore  haya  lain  in  am- 
bnsh.  This  method  waa  employed  when 
there  was  a  wish  to  Uke  the  animal  alive. 


CHAUPAfGN  (L.  c<iin;iii(,  a  plain), 
large,  open,  level  piece  of  gronnd,  a  plaii 
Thus  Hilton:  — 

*  All  nlfht,  the  dreadleae  angel,  unpunae^ 
Threugh  heaven's  ~~"' 
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Uanndrell  uiea  Iho  word  of  a  plain  near 
Tripoli :  — '  This  day  we  were  all  treated  by 
llr.  Flahar,  on  the  Campagnia.  The  plam 
where  we  dined  iraa  a  narrow,  plaaaant  val- 
ley by  a  river's  aide,  distant  bum  the  city 
aboDt  •  mile  eastward '  (34). 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  word,  Garak' 
pah,  is  genenllj  rendered  'plain'  (Numb, 
xiil.  1.  DenL  i.  1.  Jer.  ixiii.  5].  Tb« 
term  ia  need  of  Ihe  champaign  over  against 
Oilgal  (Josh.  xii.  23),  beside  the  plains  of 
Hor('h(thatii,Sheehem,Qen.iii.6;xziv.l), 
in  whieb  was  tbe  lovely  and  fruitful  Mount 
Oeriiim,  atill  called  by  the  Samaritans  Uie 
moontain  of  blessing,  and  the  rough  un- 
prodnctiva  Ebal.  Robinson,  however,  pro- 
nounces both  mountains  sterile. 

This  champaign,  or  plain,  is  more  notable 
tor  its  historical  iutareat,  than  Ibr  ita  magni- 
Inde,  lbongh,in  conjunction  with  the  Wady 
SabI,  whioh  stretehea  out  northward,  it 
eovers  a  large  space  of  ground,  Robinaon 
thus  (peaks  of  tbe  plain :  — '  Keeping  tha 
road  along  its  narthem  side,  we  passed  some 
high  moonds,  where,  all  at  ones,  tbe  gronnd 
sinks  down  to  a  vsltey,  rnnning  towards  the 
west,  with  a  soil  of  rich  black  vegeUbIs 
mould.  Hera  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  al- 
most unparalleled  verdure  buret  Dpon  oar 
view.  The  whole  valley  was  filled  with 
gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of  all 
kind!  of  traits,  watered  by  several  foontaini, 
which  burst  forth  in  varioua  parts,  and  flow 
westward  in  lefreahing  streams.  It  came 
opon  ua  anddenly,  like  a  scene  of  fUry  en- 
ehantment.  We  saw  noQung  to  compan 
with  it  in  all  Palescina.  Here  beneath  tha 
sbida  of  an  immanae  mnlbeiry-tree,  by  the 
tide  ot  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  otir  tent ' 
(iii.  B5). 

CHAUPION  — (L.  ecMipMS,  a  plain,  or 
battle-field)  —  one  that  fights  on  behalf  of 
another,  whether  thai  other  be  a  single  per- 
son or  a  number.  '  Champion '  is  the  trans- 
lation, in  1  Sam,  iviL  M,of  a  Hebrew  word, 
a^bokr,  which  signifies  strength  and  valour, 
and  Is  ordinarily  rendered  'mighty  men' 
(Oen.  vi.  4.  Josh.  i.  U].  The  same  word 
is  rendered  '  mi^ly,'  1  Chron.  zi.  10  ;  and 
V.  12,  we  read  of  '  the  three  mighttes,'  and 
'  these  three  mlghtJaat,'  whose  eiploita  of 
strength  may  be  perused  ii  ■■- '     ' 


i,  ftl.  r. 


pion'  is  appropriatelyusedof  OolialhiWhom 
David  slew. 

CHANCELLOR  is  >  word  derived  from 
the  Latin  anceOi,  denoting  limiti  or  bar- 
rim;  and  henee  the  divisions  by  whioh  the 
retired  part  of  a  eoort  of  justice,  or  a  plaoa 
of  worship  (the  choir),  was  separated  from 
the  larger  area  (the  nave  or  hall),  In  which 
the  people  genendly  assembled.  The  devia- 
tion to  iniUcate  tbe  chief  person  who  pre- 
sided within  these  limit*  (the  screen  in  a 
cathedral  church)  is  easy,  and  according  to 
■oalDgy.    A  obancellor,  tberafoie,  is  strictly 
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one  who  sits  or  presides  within  canceUi,  in 
a  separated  apartment  —  a  species  of  sane* 
taary.  But,  in  general  use,  the  word  came 
to  denote  the  chief  officer  either  in  a  ciTil  or 
spiritual  court  of  law. 

Maundrell,  speaking  of  a  Christian  plaee 
of  worship  near  Tripoli,  says  — '  Their  cha- 
pel is  large,  but  obscure ;  and  the  altar  is 
inclos'd  with  cancelli,  so  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proach'd  by  any  but  the  priest,  according  to 
the  fashion  of' the  Greek  churches'  (SH); 
and  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  *  The 
bread  was  carried  into  the  cancelli,  and,  be- 
ing there  suddenly  broken  to  bits,  was  again 
brought  out  in  a  basket,  end  presented  to 
erery  one  in  the  assembly'  (37). 

*  Chancellor '  represents  a  Hebrew  word, 
which  is,  in  the  application,  connected  but 
remotely  with  Jewish  affairs.  The  word  (the 
same  in  origin  as  Baal)  is  commonly  ren- 
dered  '  owner '  (Exod.  zxi.  28)  ;  '  husband ' 
(Deut  xzii.  22)  ;  *  master'  (Isa.  1.  3)  ;  but 
is  found  in  Ezra  iy.  8,  9,  17,  represented  by 
'  chancellor,'  where  it  is  used  of '  Behum,  the 
chancellor'  of  Samaria  (17).  Literally, 
however,  the  original  is  '  master  of  counsel,' 
or  decrees,  —  a  periphrasis  ^fdiich  is  not 
badly  Englished  by  the  term  chancellor. 

CHAPEL  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  form 
of  capia^  a  chest,  or  repositoiy;  which,  being 
used  originally  of  the  receptacles  for  reli- 
gious  and  other  sacred  objects,  came  in 
eonraa  of  time  to  be  applied  to  the  interior 
and  sacred  apartment  in  which  these  trea- 
sures were  preserved ;  and  thence  was  ap- 
plied to  any  small  building  forming  part  of 
a  church,  built  often  by  individuals,  in  ho- 
nour of  certain  saints,  and  used  by  them  and 
theirs,  as,  in  each  case,  die  family  oratory. 
From  this, '  chapel '  came  to  signify  a  sepa- 
rate place  of  worship. 

The  word  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture, 
Amos  vii.  13 ;  its  original  equivalent  Mikdath, 
being  in  all  other  instances  rendered  *  sanc- 
tnaxy'  (Exod.  xv.  17.  2  Chron.  xx.  8..  Isa. 
viii.  14).  In  the  passage  in  Amos,  the 
word  is  used  of  Bethel,  where  Jeroboam, 
king  of  Israel,  had  set  up  his  golden  calves, 
and  when  he  offered  his  spurious  worship. 

CHAPITER  — (L.ca/wf,  head,  by  which 
name  it  is  also  known  in  Hebrew,  Exod. 
xxxvi.  38)  — is  an  architectural  term,  more 
commonly  written  capital^  denoting  the  as- 
semblage of  mouldings  or  ornaments  above 
the  shi^  of  a  column,  in  other  words  the 
head  of  ttie  column.  Like  other  nations, 
the  Hebrews  gave  great  attention  to  this 
portion  of  their  buildings,  since,  from  its 
position,  it  displays  ornament  to  much  ad- 
vantage. In  1  l6ngs  viL  16,  we  learn  that 
Solomon,  on  the  top  of  two  pillars  of  brass 
(designed  for  the  porch  of  his  temple), 
'  eighteen  cubits  high  a  piece,'  set  *  two  cha- 
piters of  molten  brass,  each  five  cubits  high, 
with  nets  oi  checker  work,  and  wreaths  of 
ehain  work,'  adorned  also  with  lilies  and 


pomegranates  (2  Kings  xxv.  17.  Jer.  lii 
22).  It  may  not  be  easy  to  iiudentaiid  the 
meaning  of  each  membn*,  or  to  eoneeive  «f 
the  general  effect  of  this  ornamental  atone- 
ture ;  but  it  obviously  was  bold  in  style,  and 
beautiful  in  detail.  With  their  appendages^ 
those  pDlan  could  not  \>e  less  than  fifty  feet 
in  height. 

In  the  Egyptian  templea,  whose  mins  stiU 
remain  to  us,  we  probably  have  the  modd 
that  Solomon  followed ;  for,  though  he  was 
aided  by  Tyrian  art,  that  of  Egypt  poaMtsei 
features  of  so  decided  a  natore,  aa  in  all  pn^ 
bability  to  command  attention  in  all  Westca 
Asia.  By  reference,  then,  to  the  Egyptian 
column,  we  may  throw  light  on  that  of  Solo- 
mon. Styles  of  architecture  are  not  mads^ 
but  grow,  arising  out  of  objecta  ^Miwai**  ts 
the  eariiest  builden.  The  type  in  Egypt 
was  the  primitive  dwelling  formed  of  leeds, 
which  abounded  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Nfle  (Isa. 
xix.  6  ) .  The  Egyptian  column,  aooordin^y, 
was  a  bundle  of  reeds  encircled  with  ban- 
dages, bulging  out  in  the  middle,  and  earv- 
in  g  off  into  a  capital.  In  some  cases,  the 
original  post  of  reeds  almost  seems  to  have 
been  translated  into  stone.  Ton  see  the  dus- 
ter of  reeds,  the  bands  or  rings  by  which  they 
were  fastened  together,  —  every  detail,  even 
to  the  bulging  of  the  pliant  stems  nnder  die 
superincumbent  architrave,  so  as  to  Ibno 
the  capital  by  pressure.  This  bell-shaped 
capital  is  often  covered  with  sculptured  foli- 
age. The  form  of  the  capital  may  have  been 
sug^sted  by  some  plant  of  the  lohu  kind. 
Hence  probahly  the  '  lily  work  *  which  was  on 
the  top  of  Solomon's  piUan  (1  KingaviL  22). 


Onr  engraving  presents  an  Egyptian  eolnma 
standing  on   a  cylindrical  block,  with  an 
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ibaens  or  sqaare  block  on  the  chapter,  on  or  enforoing  the  tentiment,  and  the  daties 

irhieh  rests  the  architrave,  scnlptuml  with  connected  with  it  The  subject,  thus  opened, 

iiiero^jphics :  it  is  taken  from  the  Menmo>  of  Christian  loTe,  is  of  very  high  importance, 

nimn,  and  of  a  date  not  less  than  1400  A.G.  and  yet  very  imperfectly  understood. 

CHAPMAN  (from  the  German  Kauffman,  Lotc  has  been  degraded,  so  as  to  regard 
I  deaier  or  merekani)  is  the  translation  things.  In  its  proper  meaning,  it  refers  to 
[2  Chron.  iz.  14)  of  a  word  which  is  also  persons  only.  Equally  is  love  a  moral  feel- 
rendered  *  merchant-men '  (1  Kings  x.  15).  ing.  True  lore  has  its  seat  in  the  heart, 
Sea  the  article  Mbbchaxdisb.  and  is  called  into  action  by  moral  excel- 

CHAROEB,  from  the  English  charge,  a  leneies.    We  at  least  have  here  to  speak 

!oiu<,  signifies  that  which  bears  any  thing ;  excluf ively  of  a  spiritual  affection.      And 

ind  hence,  a  capacious  dish.    It  is  the  ren-  generally  love  is  a  eomplacent  self-communi- 

lering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  siguifying  to  hoi-  cation.    It  consists  of  two  essential  particu- 

low,  or  be  concave,  which  is  translated  'dish  '  lars,  —  high,  pleasing,  ^and    benevolently 

In  Exod.  zxY.  20 ;  xxxvii.  16.    In  the  Old  inclined  emotions  towards  a  person  pos- 

Festament  it  is  used  of  the  *  silver  chargers'  sessed  of  moral  loveliness,  and  the  manifes- 

irhioh  the  princes  of  Israel  offered  for  the  tation  of  these  emotions  by  some  outward 

lervice  of  the  tabernacle.      The  weight  of  act    The  definition  shows  diat  we  are  here 

hese  was  very  great      Each  head  of  the  engaged  in  a  lofty  sphere  of  thought,  and 

irelve   tribes  offered  one,  making    twelve  may  serve  to  raise  our  idea  of  that  religion 

chargers ;  which,  with  twelve  silver  bowls,  to  which  we  owe  the  impressions  we  enter- 

naking  up  in  silver  vessels  two  thousand  tain,  and  the  progress  we  may  have  made  in 

hut  hundred   shekels,   and  twelve  golden  Christian  love.    The  definition  also  shows 

ipoons,  weighing    in  all  a  hundred  and  that  we  have  to  do  with  no  mere  speculation, 

wenty  shekels,  display  an  amount  of  wealth  no  fascinating  abstractions,  no  unreal  visions 

n  tha  precious  metals,  possessed  by  the  He-  of  dreamy  thought ;  but  a  duty,  a  course  of 

)rew  leaders  whUe  still  in  the  wilderness,  conduct,  as  well  as  an  habitual  state  of  the 

hat  is  truly  surprising  (Numb.  vii.  12 — 86).  heart    Love,  as  the  outward  expression  of 

The  word  '  charger '  is  also  found  in  the  complacency,  is  the  opposite  of  selfishness, 

^ew  Testament  (Matt  xiv.  8, 11.   Mark  vi.  whose  essence  it  is   to  concentrate  eveiy 

\6,  28.  Luke  xi.  30),  as  the  representative  thing  on  one's  self;  and  so,  while  love,  of 

if  a  Greek  word,  pinaxy  which  signifies  a  necessity,  expands,  enriches,  and  refines  the 

arge,  flat,  tabular  vessel,  and  is  rendered  in  bosom,  selfishness  ever  tends  to  narrow,  har- 

he  passage  in  Luke  by  '  platter.'  den,  and  degrade  it    Nothing  lower  than 

CHARITY  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  absolute  perfection  can  find  all  in  itself,  or 

vhich,  connected  with  the  Latin  carus,  dear,  make  self  all  in  all ;  for,  to  imperfect  crea- 

vferred  originally  to  physical  beauty  or  grace  tures,  the  sources  of  improvement  must  lie 

I  the  Graces  were  called  die  Charities) ;  hence  without,  in  the  ardent  contemplation  of  ex- 

ras  applied  to  the  pleasing  emotions  which  eellence  in  another,  even  a  perfect  being, 

noral  excellencies  excite  in  the  mind,  and  Hence  love,  which  supposes  a  second  self 

Inally  came  to  signify,  not  only  the  emotion,  possessed  of  high  and  desirable  qualities, 

mt  the  manifestation,  of  kindness,  affection,  has  an  educational  tendency.     It  is,  indeed, 

md  love.    The  history  of  the  word  is  more  God's  great  educational  lever.    By  love  he 

urious  still.    As  described  by  the  apostle  raises  the  inferior  to  the  superior,  and  the 

?au]  (1  Cor.  xiii.),  charity  is  the  most  com-  superior  to  himself.    Heaven  looks  down  on 

irehensive  and  noble  of  human  virtues :  as  man  #ith  an  eye  of  love,  and  smiles  of  be- 

»rdinarily  understood  in  these  days,  it  signi-  nignity ;  and,  awakening  correspondent  emo- 

les  either  mere  forbearance  with  diversities  tions  in  human  hearts,  lifts  us  upward  from 

»f  opinion,  a  favourable  interpretation  of  one  platform  to  anodier,  till  we  are  pre- 

notives,  or,  yet  more  narrow,  Uie  bestowal  pared  for  intercourse  with  saints  in  li^t 

if  alms ;  and  so,  from  being  a  virtue  of  the  Hence  it  is  clear  that  God  is  the  source 

lighest  order,  it  sinks  to  represent  a  veiy  of  love,  and  its  highest  object    In  one  sense, 

[uestionable  practice.    Yet  throughout  this  indeed,  God  is  aa  the  primary  and  ever-flow- 

"ange,  analysis  would  show  a  connecting  ing  source,  so  the  only  proper  object  of 

bread,  uniting  the  several  parts  together,  love ;  and  aU  other  loves  are  right,  exdu- 

md  leading  back  to  the  primitive  signifies-  sively,  as  they  spring  fitnn  and  lead  to  Him, 

ion  of  female  loveliness.  the  great  unceasing  Fountain  of  aU  diat 

The  Greek  word,  of  which  '  charity '  is  a  is  fsir,  beantiftil,  good,  and  happy  in  the 

■endering,  in  Rom.  xiv.  15.    1  Cor.  viii.  1 ;  universe. 

dii  1,  teq. ;  xiv.  1 ;   zvi  14.    Col.  iii.  14.  This  at  once  brings  ns  to  the  doctrine  of 

L  Pet  iv.  8,  is  agape,  which  is  in  general  Scripture,  which  sets  forth  God's  love  as  the 

ranslated  '  love.'    And  it  may  serve  to  show  origin  of  aU  good  to  man,  and  the  ground 

he  great  space  occupied  in  the  gospel  by  the  and  reason  of  oiur  duty  tolove  him,  \rj  serr- 

rirtne  of  charity  or  love,  if  we  state  that  ing  one  another.    In  the  Bible,  God  is  not 

lie  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  more  represented  in  his  essential  qualities,  so  mnoh 

Imn  a  hundred  times,  either  in  expounding  as  in  the  relations  which  he  bears  to  num. 
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In  tliese  he  is  neoesssrily  a  Creator  and  a 
Benefactor.  Hence  the  beautiful  description, 
'God  is  loTe'  (IJohn  iv.  16).  Had  Ood 
been  termed  truth,  neither  his  creative  nor 
his  benign  attributes  would  have  been  indi- 
cated. In  oaUing  him  love,  the  writer  in- 
cluded both ;  for  love  is  self-communicated 
goodness :  it  is,  in  God,  a  holy  and  kind  af- 
fection, manifested  by  the  power  of  an  omni- 
potent will.  Communication  is  of  its  very 
essence ;  and,  when  associated  with  bound- 
less power,  it  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of 
its  own  benignant  purposes.  Hence  the  love 
of  God  is  a  pledge  of  the  final  happiness  of 
human  kind. 

This  divine  love  has  been  manifested  at 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners ;  now 
in  sunshine,  now  in  cloud,  now  in  tempest ; 
but  like  the  sun,  whose  urns  of  light  it  filled 
and  ever  supplies,  it  still  shines  on  in  the 
pure  lustre  of  its  own  heaven,  —  a  beacon 
for  humanity,  and  a  light  to  enlighten  and 
mark  out  the  pathway  of  Almighty  Provi- 
dence. But  as  one  star  differeth  from  an- 
other star  in  glory,  and  the  brightness  of  one 
day  outshines  that  of  another;  so  the  displays 
of  God's  love,  while  they  have  ever  been  the 
same  in  kind,  have  differed  greatly  in  degree. 
The  highest  and  fullest  manifestation  of 
God's  love  was  in  the  sending  of  his  Son 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world  (Heb.  i.  1, 2. 
John  iiL  16.  Bom.  v.  8.  1  John  iii.  11 ;  iv. 
10).  This  love  of  God  to  the  world  had  a 
respect  primarily  to  the  Son  (John  v.  20 ; 
z.  17 ;  xvii.  24),  since  it  could  be  commu- 
nicated to  man,  only  through  a  being  who 
had  himself  been  the  object  of  the  divine  love, 
and  had  become  filled  with  its  holy  and  be- 
nign influence.  Love  may  be  imparted,  but 
cannot  be  taught  You  cannot  instruct  men 
in  love,  as  you  instruct  them  in  letters  or 
geometry.  A  loving  heart  is  the  only  pro- 
moter of  love.  Affection  has  a  language 
of  its  ovm.  It  is  in  its  nature  enkind- 
ling. Love  works  by  sympathy.  Therefore, 
Jesus  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  God's 
love  to  man,  first  received  of  its  fulness. 
In  consequence  of  the  Father's  loving  the 
Son,  he  showed  him  all  things  that  him- 
self did;  for  love  establishes  an  infallible 
medium  of  communication  between  two  be- 
ings ;  and  Jesus  was  fitted  for  his  high  office 
of  making  God  known  to  man,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  in  his  Father's  bosom,  an 
object  of  his  special  complacency,  and  a  re- 
cipient of  his  choicest  gifts  (John  i.  18). 
The  Saviour,  when  thus  he  had  received 
the  spirit  without  measure,  was  fUmished 
with  all  requisite  means  for  being  a  faithftd 
and  merciful  high  priest  to  man,  to  whom 
he  oould,  in  consequence,  communicate  the 
divine  charities  of  his  own  breast  And  thus 
the  scheme  of  salvation  was  adapted  to  bring 
about  that  imion  which  our  Lord  prayed 
might  be  common  to  his  disciples,  his  Fa- 
ther, and  himself  (John  xvu.  21—28). 


Thin  love  of  God  and  Christ  is 
to  awaken  eorresponding  lore  In  ocur  heant. 
Love  not  only  Amanda,  but  evokes  love- 
If  we  really  feel  the  love  whloli  Ged  has 
towards  us,  we  shall  be  e<msckNi8  also  of 
love  towards  him.  *  We  love  him  btrtsiw 
he  first  loved  us '  (1  John  iv.  19).  A  heart 
conscious  of  God's  love  most  be  gmutai, 
trusting,  and  obedient  And  what  is  kve 
towards  God,  but  gratefiil  trust  Issding  to  a 
devout  aequiescence  in  his  will  f  The 
essence  of  love  towards  a  ftUow-eveatnrs 
consists  in  such  pleasurable  and  benign 
emotions  towards  him,  as  lead  ns  te  «i*f^f 
his  will  ours.  Love,  thai,  Uends  the  eieatoie 
with  the  Creator,  tending  to  make  God's  will 
one  with  man's.  And  no  other  thing  has  the 
same  power  for  this  important  purpose ;  In 
love  is  the  best  instructor  in  spiritoal  eon- 
cems ;  it  establishes  a  sure  mediom  of  inter- 
communication, it  opens  the  eyes  of  oor 
mind,  it  purges  Uieir  vision,  it  enlaigee  the 
range  and  increases  the  penetration  of  thst 
vision;  while,  on  the  part  of  God,  it  lays 
open  to  us  designs  which  we  eoold  not 
otherwise  know,  and  explains  workings  which 
would  else  be  a  profound  secret ;  dieiipatiiig 
clouds  and  darkness,  and  giving  us  itKngth 
to  keep  straight  on  in  trust  and  hope,  under 
trials  and  crosses  which  wear  the  appearance 
of  being  totally  adverse.  Indeed,  love  is  the 
great  revealer  between  God  and  man.  It  u 
the  source  of  light,  knowledge,  and  power. 
We  cannot  know,  till  we  have  eome  to  love 
God.  And  love  is  the  only  sure  hsndmaid 
of  trust  When  once  we  have  learned  to 
love  0  od,  we  shal  I  need  no  exhortations  to  etm- 
fide  in  him,  whether  for  time  or  eternity. 
But  knowledge  and  trust  strengthen  the  love 
of  which  they  are  bom.  If  we  really  know 
God,  we  cannot  faU  to  love  him ;  for  *  God 
is  love.'  And  when  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  all  the  graees 
and  excellencies  of  the  Christian  character 
abound  therein,  making  their  possessor  per- 
fect in  love.  This  high  state  of  privilege, 
the  Scripture  describes  as  *  faith  whkb 
worketh  by  love '  (John  v.  42.  GaL  v.  6 ; 
comp.  1  Tim.  i.  6;  and  see  John  v.  43. 
Bom.  viii.  28.  1  Cor.  vui.  8.  1  John  iL  5). 
Our  love  towards  God  must  be  supreme,  and 
in  its  kind  exclusive ;  for  God  is  absolute 
perfection,  which  of  necessity  excludes  par* 
ticipation.  As  there  is  but  one  God,  so  most 
our  highest  homage  be  directed  to  him  slone. 
And  it  is  our  highest  homsge  that  we  must 
offer  to  him,  —  no  inferior,  no  partial,  no 
shared  affection.  The  highest  good  must 
be  loved  with  the  highest  homage,  and  the 
highest  homage  is  necessarily  undivided. 
Hence  the  sanctity  of  worship.  It  is  die 
holiest  feeling  of  the  soul,  known  to  none 
but  its  divifie  object.  And  hence  its  perfBct 
freedom ;  for  it  subsists  exclusively  between 
the  adorer  and  the  adored; — independent 
of  all  visible  things,  apart  from  all  human 
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oontrol.  Hence,  too,  the  sanctity  aud  per-  manifest  itself  to  be.  The  loTe  of  Christ 
feet  freedom  of  all  real  religion ;  for  love,  will  give  rise  to  Uie  love  of  Christians,  and 
worship,  and  faith,  are  only  names  for  that  the  lore  of  Christians  will  pass  into  the  lo?e 
great  reality.  A  trnly  religions  soul  always  of  man.  This  transference  is  a  necessary 
belleres,  always  loves,  always  trusts,  always  result  Genuine  Christian  love  cannot  be  a 
aerres  God.  And  filially,  hence  the  power  narrow  affection ;  for  it  bears  a  fesembUmee 
of  the  gospel  to  '  make  the  man  of  God  per-  to  the  love  of  Christ  who  died  for  idl,  and  to 
liBct,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  the  love  of  God  who  is  the  Fadier  of  aU. 
nork;*  since  his  love  is  the  love  of  the  Hence  humankind  becomes  afjunily,  of  which 
highest  goodness,  the  tenderest  mercy,  the  the  Gospel  is  the  eldest  son,  the  tutor,  and 
most  comprehensive  benignity,  spotless  and  best  friend ;  and  hence  the  advancement  of 
consummate  holiness,  boundless  and  inex-  the  church  is  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
hanstible  power.  The  love  of  such  attributes  Conversely,  whatever  enlightens  and  im- 
transforms  man  into  the  image  of  Christ  proves  the  worid  is  so  much  done  for  Christ ; 
(Mark  xiL  28,  m^.)*  ^^^  ^^  prepares  the  way  before  him,  as  did 

But  this  perfection  has  to  be  wrought  out  John  the  Baptist.  In  this  view,  the  Christian 
by  a  practical  manifestation  of  love :  —  I.  philanthropist  finds  delight,  assured  that  all 
In  loving  the  Saviour ;  II.  In  imitating  his  things  are  wooing  toge£er  for  the  fordier- 
aetive  benevolence.  The  love  of  Jesus  is  ance  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  tmiversal 
the  love  of  what  Jesus  was  and  did ;  the     happiness  of  man. 

love  of  him  for  himself,  and  for  his  great        These  general  principles  find  an  easy  ap- 
aacriflce;  the  love  of  him  as  the  Son  of    plication  in  actual  life,  and  are  actually 
Ood,  and  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.    Such     applied  and  enforced  in  many  parts  of  Ho^ 
love  makes  the  soul  honour,  reverence,  and    Writ     We  have    not   space  for   particu- 
•erve  the  Son,  as,  under  Ood,  the  author    lars,  but  would  impress  it  on  the  readei^s 
and  giver  of  life  (Acts  iii  10.    Heb.  v.  0 ;     mind  that  no  other  —  no  lower  standard 
xiL  8).    But  all  true  Christian  love  is  inti-     than  is  presented  in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
mately  connected  with  action ;  so  the  love     Lord  Jesus  himself,  must  we  admit  as  our 
of  Christ  demands  a  correspondent  demean-     guide  in  our  bearing  towards  those  who  are 
our.    Sometimes  the  demand  is  of  sacrifices,    in  and  those  who  are  out  of  the  Christian 
—  the  surrender  of  every  earthly  good;  somo*     fold  (John  xv.  12, 13 ;  xiiL  84). 
times  the  crucifixion  of  self,  requiring  us  to        We  conclude  with  one  or  two  reflections, 
take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him,  whether    Love  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
by  mortifying  our  inferior  appetites,  or  re-     such  love  as  we  have  expounded,  the  love  of 
nouneing  unworthy  pursuits,  or  enduring    God,  Christ,  and  man,  —  first  as  an  emotion, 
reproach,  ignominy,  torture,  and  death  for    secondly  as  an  act     From  this  fact  we  may 
his  sake,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  cause.     leam  the  position  which  Christianity  holds 
True  love  demands,  and  has  pledges.    We     among  the  powers  of  this  world.    Thatposi- 
never  truly  love,  till  we  have  suffered  for  a     tion  is  obviously  the  highest,  —  not  only  the 
loved  object    The  Christian  who  has  never    highest  that  is  possible,  but  the  highest  that 
tuflinred  for  Christ  is  only  as  yet  a  babe  in     is  conceivable.    Nothing  can  transcend  the 
love.    Self-renunciation  enters  as  an  essen-     love  of  God  in  Christ  to  man ;  nothing  can  lift 
tial  element  into  all  true  religion.    Until  we     man  into  a  loftier,  brighter,  or  holier  sphere, 
have  renounced  the  flesh,  we  cannot  be  filled     than  such  love  towards  God  as  God  requires, 
witfi  the  spirit    Until  we  have  practically    and  the    gospel  empowers   man    to    give, 
withdrawn  our  affection  from  earth,  we  are    Wherefore,  the  gospel  is  as  the  best,  so  the 
unable  to  set  it  on  things  above.     Hence    last  gift  of  God  to  man.    Having  given  us 
the  Saviour  himself  said,  —  *  He  that  lov-     his  Son,  God  has  in  him  given  us  aU  things, 
eth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not    Christianity,  therefore,  cannot  grow  old,  can- 
worthy  of  me '  (Matt  x.  37.  John  viii.  42.     not  be  surpassed,  cannot  be  superseded. 
CoL  iii  2 — 5)  There  never  can  be  any  thing  higher,  better. 

But  what  love  is  that  which  allows  us  to  or  holier,  than  that  love  which  makes  at  once 
neglect  the  example,  and  disregard  the  com-  its  origin,  its  essence,  its  aim,  its  consum- 
mands,  of  him  whom  we  profess  to  love?  Ge-  mation, — namely,  God's  love  in  Christ 
nuine  love  is  in  its  very  nature  imitative  and  to  man,  and  man's  love  through  Christ  to 
transforming.    Like  the  action  of  the  rays     God. 

of  the  sun  on  certain  prepared  substances.  It  took  ages,  however,  to  develope  the 
love  imprints  an  image  of  itself  on  every  grand  and  ennobling  idea  of  which  we  have 
loving  heart ;  and,  if  our  hearts  are  in  truth  spoken.  BCen  are  slow  learners  in  divine 
fiUed  wiUi  the  love  of  Christ,  we  shall  spon-  things,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  even  after 
taneously  and  unconsciously  receive  and  the  idea  has  been  unfolded  and  presented  in 
wear  his  likeness.  And  that  likeness  was  a  living  form  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  so 
the  living  portraiture  of  the  wannest,  widest,  few  are  able,  we  do  not  say  to  live  up  to  the 
most  tender,  and  most  self-denying  love  that  standard,  but  to  comprehend  its  nature,  and 
ever  visited  and  blest  the  earth.  Similar  in  feel  its  claims.  Nevertheless,  the  life  of 
kind  will  aU  true  Christian  love  gradually    Jesus  stands  to  all  ages  a  monument  of  Chris* 
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liau  love.    There  to  man,  unable,  for  the  The  word  property  signifies  to  whitptr,  sad  fo 

most  part,  to  rise  to  abstractions  in  the  very  communicate  by  whispering ;  hence,  a  magical 

degree  in  which  they  are  pure  and  lofty,  is  charm,  formed  by  whispering  or  secret  cor- 

found  the  breathing  model  of  consummate  respondenoe  with  serpents  (Ps.  xli.  7.  Eeeles. 

and  unspotted  excellence.     There  is   light  x.  11.  Jer.  Tiii.  17). 

for  our  mind,  and  warmth  for  our  heart.  From  the  preceding,  we  learn  the  Txew 
There  is  an  object  for  our  reverence,  there  which  Moses  took  of  these  occult  practices, 
is  a  ground  for  our  trust;  an  object  and  a  He  evidently  regarded  them  as  falsities  which 
ground  full  of  a  glowing  attractiveness,  which  were  irreligious,  as  well  as  socially  and 
gratifies  and  wins  the  heart.  But  if  it  is  morally  wrong.  They  probably  appeared  to 
ever  allowable  to  turn  from  the  living  image  him  in  their  true  character  as  deceptions, 
of  Qod  to  written  words,  we  dare  refer  to  the  Hence  the  severe  interdict  which  he  put 
writings  of  John,  the  apostle  of  love  (IJohn  upon  them.  That  interdict  seems  to  hm 
iii.),  and  to  that  divine  passage  of  Paul,  in  been  effectual ;  for  in  the  Jewish  Scriptores 
I  Cor.  xiii.,  as  means  of  especial  value,  to  there  are  only  allusions  to  these  dark  arts, 
enable  the  reader  to  furm  a  complete  idea  of  and  these  Elusions  are  few.  If  they  show 
what  Christian  love  is ;  at  what  a  distance  tliat  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  charms  pos- 
it stands  beyond  the  love  inculcated  by  Moses  sessed  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  passage 
and  the  prophets,  and  how  immeasurably  given  above  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  diat  the 
high  it  rises  above  any  thing  fancied  or  whole  Rphere  of  *  the  black  art*  was  protcribed 
taught  by   Heathen   philosophy.      Let  the  by  Moses. 

reader  not  leave  the  study,  however,  unim-         Moses,  not  long  before  promulgating  that 

pressed  by  those  words  of  the  great  Teacher,  law,  had  been  in  open  conflict  with  the  ma- 

~^'If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  gicians  and  enchanters  of  Egypt,  who,  from 

ye  do  them'   (John  xiii.  17).     *  Her  sins,  the  Scriptural  narrative,  appear  to  have  pes- 

which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she  loved  sessed  much  skill,  vanquished  and  exposed 

much '  (Luke  vii.  47).  though  they  were  by  that  great  man  (Exod. 

CHABMER    (from    the    Latin    carmen,  vlL  viii.).     Egypt,  indeed,  rivalled  Babylon 

a  tong)  denotes  one  who  delights  or  charms,  in  its  dark  science  and   false  arts.     Henre 

primarily  by  singing,  and,  in  a  derivative  the  custom  of  wearing  charms,  as  preserra- 

sense,  by  any  other  means.    The  word  cAarm,  tives  against  evil,  was  widely  prevalent.  Even 

denoting  a  spell  or  source  of  power  oveir  other  the  god  Harpocrates  wore  a  charm.     These 

beings,  is  of  the  same  origin.     Similar,  too,  charms  were  of  gold  or  hard  stone ;  others, 

is  the  derivation  of  enchantment,  from  canto,  worn  by  the  poorer  classes,  were  made  of 

I  sing.     Charming  has  two  Hebrew  repre-  leather.     Sometimes  a  charm  consisted  of  a 

sentatives:  —  I.  Ghever,  which  signifies  to  written  piece  of  papyrus,  tightly  rolled  ap 
bind,  and  hence  to  bind  by  magical  rites  and  sewed  into  a  covering  of  linen  or  other 
and  incantations,  so  as  to  make  a  person  or  substance;  several  of  which  have  been  found 
animal  obey  the  charmer's  wilL     Charmers     at  Thebes.      Emblems   of  various   deities 


were  known  to  the  ancient  Israelites ;  and  it  were  appended  to  necklaces  for  the 

is  among  the  proofs  of  tlie  superior  wisdom  purpose, 

and  great  power  of  Moses,  tliat  he  put  them  The   serpent  was    domesticated  by    tfaa 

imder  his  ban  with  other  traffickers  in  pre-  ancient  Egyptians,  and,  being  worshipped 

tended  arts  of  darkness.     'When  thou  art  in  their  temples,  was  often  pampered  with 

come  into  the  land,  there  shall  not  be  found  sugar  and  milk  by  the  priests.     One  of  the 

among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  most  venomous  (Naia  Hige)  was  venerated 

his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  as  the  emblem  of  Kneph,  or  the  good  deity, 

useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  probably  on  the  principle  which  induced  the 

an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  Greeks  to  call  the  Furies  the  Eumenides,  or 

consulter  with   familiar  spirits,  or   a  wiz-  the  good-natured,  in  order,  by  an  honourable 

ard,   or  a  necromancer;    for  all    that  do  name,  to  avert  their  wrath,  and  coneiHata 

these  things  are  an  abomination  unto  Jeho-  their  favour. 

vah '  (Dent,  xviii.  9 — 12).    In  Ps.  Iviii.  4, 5,  Some  means  must  have  been  possessed  by 

a  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  render  the  veno- 

charming  serpents :  — '  The  deaf  adder  that  mous  animals  innocuous.     They  may  have 

stoppeth  her  ear ;  which  wiU  not  hearken  to  deprived  them  of  their  poison  bags.     Bat 

the  voice  of  the  charmers,  be  the  charmer  very  much  may  be  effected  by  genUe  treat- 

never  so  skilful.'     Babylon,  as  in  his  time  ment,   when   commenced  with   the   yoang; 

the  great  centre  of  scientific  deceptions,  is.  Colonel  Briggs,  in  speaking  of  India,  aays : 

threatened  with  ruin  by  Isaiah  —  *  For  the  —  *  A  surprising  instance  of  the  effect  of 

multitude   of  thy   sorceries,   and  the  great  kind  treatment  in  subduing  the  most  irritable 

abundaneeof  thine  enchantments*  or  charms  spirits  is  exemplified  in  these  creatures.      I 

(xlvii.  9,  12).  have  seen  them  come  out  of  the  holes  in  the 

II. ,  The  other  word  rendered  '  charmer,'  is  temples  when  a  pipe  has  been  played  to  them, 

Lahghash,  used  in  the  above-cited  passage  and  feed  out  of  the  hand  as  tamely  as  any 

from  the  Psalms,  and.there  rendered  charmers,  domestio  animal.'    In  Modem  Egypt,  many 
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of  the  deirishes  handle  wiih  impimity  Utc  itfl  Mraree  the  Bas  el  Ain,  whidh  flowing  on 

Tenomoos  seipents  and  scorpions,  and  partly  tiO,  having  received  the  eastern,  it  fidle  into 

devour  them.    They  are  said  to  render  them  the  £nphr«tes»  is  properly  the  Chebar.    The 

inoapable  of  doing  any  injury,  by  extracting  riyer,  which  is  said  to  be  supplied  by  at  least 

their  renomous  fangs.     Many  dervishes  ob-  nine  sources,  waters  a  large,  rich,  and  pro  ■ 

tain  their  livelihood  by  going  about  to  charm  lific  country.    It  forms  the  boundary  line 

away  serpents  from  houses.    The  following  between  northern  and  southern  MesopQtamim. 

instance  is  extracted  from  Hoskins's  '  Visit  CHEESE    (from  the  German  Aosen,  to 

to  the  Great  Oasis,*  pp.  4,  5 :  —  curdle) ;  in  Hebrew,  Ohalahv,  denoting  what 

*  The  Psylli,  or  Egyptian  serpent  charmers,  is  fatt  and  is  generally  translated  '  milk ' 

came  to  my  house  (in  Thebes),  one  day  when  (Gen.  xvili.  8.   Exod.  iii.  8) ;  but  in  1  Sam. 

I  was  absent,  and  apparently  succeeded  in  xvli.  18, '  cheese,' — *  Carry  these  ten  cheeses 

attracting  a  serpent  and  two  scorpions  from  unto  the  captain ;  *  in  the  margin,  *  cheeses 

their  hiddng  places.    They  are  said  to  be  of  milk.'    Indeed,  another  word  is  found  here 

hidden  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  walls,  in  union  with  Ohalahu.    This  other  word  is 

They  afterwards  went  to  a  tomb  where  Mr.  Ohareesh,  and   signifies   cutting*  —  so   that 

Bonomi  resided,  and  seemed  to  charm  from  literally  the  two  together  mean  cutting*  </ 

their  holes  another  serpent  and  some  scor*  milk ;  or,  the  Hebrew  idiom  being  put  into 

pions,  but  failed  in  enticing  a  fine  serpent  English,  cut  milk ;  and  what  but  cheese  is 

which  Mr.  B.  kept  in  a  tin  case.    The  lid  of  milk  that  can  be  cut  ?    This  appears  to  have 

the  case  was,  on  this  occasion,  purposely  been  the  original  way  of  designating  cheese. 

kept  open  :  therefore,  had  their  incantations  At  a  later  period,  a  specific  name  came  into 

really  possessed  any  influence,  except  over  use,  Oeveenah,  which,  from  a  root  signifying 

the  reptiles  which  had  been  trained  to  obey  to  be  convex  (^t6bons),  denotes  a  small  loa^ 

their  call,  this  homed  snake  would  most  like  a  cheese  (Job  x.  10). 

assuredly  have  made  its  appearance.    Many  The  Barbary  cheeses,  Shaw  tells  us  (*  Tra 

traveUers  have  believed  in  the  power  of  these  vels,'  108),  are  rarely  above  two  or  three 

jugglers,  becanse  they  have  not  succeeded  in  pounds  in  weight,  and  in  shape  and  size  like 

detecting  their  artifices.    I  do  not  pretend  our  penny  loaves.    Baskets  made  of  rushes, 

to  understand  their  tricks ;  but  it  seems  to  or  the  dwarf  pakn,  are  the  vats  in  which 

me  highly  probable  that  the  serpents  and  they  are  made.    Into  these  vats  they  put  tha 

scorpions  which  they  profess  to  find,  are  only  curds,  and  press  them.     The  eastern  cheeses 

those  that  they  have  themselves  let  loose,  are  of  a  veiy  soft  consistence.    Instead  of 

and  which  have  been  previously  accustomed  runnet,  they  turn  the  milk,  especially  in  the 

to  be  summoned  in  some  peculiar  manner  summec  season,  with  the  flowers  of  the  wild 

to  receive  their  food.     The  Psylli  engage,  for  artichoke.    Cheese  is  much  used  in  Pales- 

a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  initiate  others  tine,  as  might  be  expected  among  an  agri* 

into  their  secrets ;  that  is,  so  far  as  to  ren-  cultural  and  shepherid  people ;  since,  as  a 

der  them  insensible  to  poison.    They  mutter  large  part  of  their  property  consists  in  the 

over  them  in  Arabic  several  invocations  to  milk  given  by  their  catUe,  cheese,  as  coagn- 

prophets  and  saints,  no  one  ever  heard  of  lated  milk,  would  tend  to  preserve,  and  so 

before,  and  various  prayers  in  a  language  to  augment,  their  eatable  resources.      In 

which  has  certainly  no  affinity  to  any  other,  Jerusalem,  cheese-making  must  have  been  a 

and  which,  in  plain  terms,  would  be  called  considerable  business,  since  a  valley  bears 

gibberish.     They  administer  a  draught  of  the  name  of  TyropoBon,  or  cKeete-mdkenf 

water,  in  which  they  mix  a  powder,  and  ren*  vale, 

der  it  more  efficacious  by  spitting  into  it;  CHEMABIMS,  —  a  Hebrew  word  found 

and  a  serpent,  which  they  apply  to  the  stran-  in  our  version  in  Zeph.   i.  4,  which,   in 

ger's  ear,  having  bitten  it  until  the  blood  2   Kings  xxiii.  0,  is  rendered  '  idolatrous 

flows,  he  is  then  declared  to  be  initiated  into  priests,'  and  in  Hos.  z.  0,  '  priests.'    It  is 

the  mysteries  of  their  craft,  and  ever  after  the  designation  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  and, 

safe  firom  the  venom  of  serpents,  scorpions,  coming  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  he  hot, 

or  any  other  hurtftil  reptiles.*  to  be  agitated  with  heat,  might  be  translated 

CHEBAB  —  termed  in   1  Chron.  v.  26,  *  fire-priests,'  or  *  fire-worshippers ; '  the  al- 

'  Habor '  (comp.  2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11) ;  lusion  being  to  the  burning  sacrifices  offered 

in  Greek,  Chaboras — is  the  name  of  a  river,  to  Baal,  as  the  representative  of  the  sun,  or 

which,  rising  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  the  fire-god. 

falls  into  the  Euphrates,  near  Carchemish.  CHEMOSH, — anidoloftheMoabitesand 

It  is  a  river  of  note,  if  for  no  otlier  reason  Amorites  (Numb.  zxi.  29.  Judg.  xL  24),  for 

than  that  it  was  on  its  borders  that  the  Jews  whom  even  Solomon  built  a  high  place  *  in 

were  placed,  when  expatriated  by  their  As-  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem'  (1  Kings 

Syrian  conquerors  (Ezek.i.  1,8;  iii.  15, 23).  xi.  7.    2  Kings  xxiii.  13).     Some  account 

It  drains  a  wide  extent  of  country,  which  Chemosh  to  be  the  same  as  Baal  Peor.  Hyde, 

comprises  all  the  northern  and  middle  part  deriving  the  name  from  an  Arabic  word,  con- 

of  Mesopotamia.    It  has  two  chief  arms,  the  aiders  Chemosh  identical  with  Beelzebul 

western  and  the  eastern.    The  former  has  for  Hackman,  taking  another  Shemitic    root, 
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bolili  Chemosfa  to  be  Uie  wsr-goJ  ot  Ihe 
Uaabites.  According  to  >  Jewuli  tiadilioii, 
this  '  Tsni^ '  «U  wonhippcd  under  the  aym> 
bol  of  a  black  star.  Hence,  Bejer,  in  hia 
remark*  on  Selden,  eonjectorea  [hat  Ohemoah 
was  Salorn.  itlio  ia  known  to  hare  been 
worshipped  aiiioiiB  Ihe  Arablani  as  a  star  of 
eril  omen.  II  may  make  rortbishjpotheiis, 
thai  In  1  Kings  li.  T.  3  Kings  xxiii.  I-t, 
Chemosh  is  mentioned  in  connection  wilh 
Holech,  and  Milcom;  each  of  which  is  de- 
■oribed  as  '  the  abomiiiation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,' 

CHERITH  (H.  cnUing,  cltft,  or  sorje),  ■ 
brook  lying  to  Ihe  east  of  Samiria,  in  which 
■Elijah  the  Tiahbilc' was  directed  of  Jeho- 
Tah  to  hide  Uimeelf  (1  Kings  irii.  3—3). 
II  is  described  as  being  '  before  Jordan.'  and 
hence  held  to  be  beyond  the  riTcr.  The 
words,  howeTer.  which  speak  ot  il  as  being 
'before  Jordan,'  admit  of  ita  lying  on  the 
west  of  the  river,  if  Iliey  do  not  even  require 
il,  when  considered  in  leferenee  lo  Samaria, 
where  thcj  were  spoken.  This  appears  to 
have  been  tlie  view  of  Joeepliiis  {Antiq.  Tiii. 
13.  7).  It  is  also  aapported  by  Qen. 
16  i  lit  28  i  and  Jad  '    "       "  " 


wilh  ■ 
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■pelling),  whieh  is  the  great  drain  of  all 
the  Tslleys  between  Jerusalem  and  Deii 
Diwan.  The  Kelt,  like  most  other  brooks 
in  Palestine,  dries  up  in  aununer.  In  some 
part  of  the  valley,  Elijah  could  eeaily  hide 
hinuelf.  '  And  the  ravens  brought  him 
bread  and  Sesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread 
■nd  flesh  iu  the  evening;  and  he  drank  of 
the  brook.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  a 
while,  that  the  brook  drieilnp,  because  there 
had  been  no  rain'  (6,7).  These  detaUs, 
which  are  given  wilh  a  coDfliaeness  and  sim- 
plicity whieh  are  never  found  in  fabricated 
marvels,  stand  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
physical  featares  of  Ihe  CDnntiy,  affording 
one  among  a  Ihousand  small,  bat  not  incon- 
siderable, evidences  of  the  reality  of  Ihe  sceuea 
recorded  in  Ihe  Bible. 

CI1EBETHITE6,  — men  who,  together 
with  the  Pelelhiles,  Conned  David's  body- 
guard or  Janissaries.  Tbey  were  comtnanded 
by  Beaaiah,  the  son  of  Jeholada  (3  Sam. 
n.  18  ;  M.  7.    1  Kings  1.  38,  44).     '  Chere- 

thltes '  is  a  word   which  is  derived  from  a 

root  signifying  to  datroy,  lo  kill.     Pelelhites 

has  for  its  root-meaning,  to   Aoilen.      Tlie 

names  seem  to  have  been  adopted  titaa  the 

office :  Ibna,  Ihe  second  were  (he  royal  cod- 

riers  ;  the  first,  the  court  executioners.   The 

eonrierswen  messengers  who  were  dispaleh- 

ed  by  Ihe  monarch  into  all  pans,  in  order 

to  bear   his   commands  (2  Chron.  xix.  6). 

Similar  officers  are  still  attached  to  oriental 

eonrts.  and  exeonte  lor  the  king  the  functions 

of  001  post.    Indeed,  royal  messengers  are 

•TCD  yet  employed  by  the  Britiib  monarch.       irauslaiora  thos  confessed  their  inability  M 


That  the  body-guard(Bo  termed  by  Jose^iiM, 
Aniiq.  vii.  5. 1)  had  to  earry  Into  eSket  tbs 
king's  Bsntence  ot  death,  appears  from 
1  Kiuga  ii.  SO,  31 ;  where  the  same  Benaiih, 
captain  of  Ihe  guard.  Blew,  at  David's  oom- 
mand,  Joab,  even  at  the  altar  when  he  bad 
sought  protectioQ.  The  same  ofBcei  wm 
found  iu  the  court  ot  the  Pharoahs  (Qen. 
iin-ii.  3.6 ;  il.  3 ;  xli.  10),  and  at  Babjloi] 
<Usii.  ii.  U),  and  ia  slitl  high  in  ofBce  at 
the  Potte. 

Many  modem  interpreters  have  taksn  Ihe 
Cherethiles  and  Pelelhiles  fbr  originally  pro- 
per names,  representing  tnbes  of  Phillatinea; 
and  language  in  Scripture  seems  lo  reqoin 
us  to  hold,  that  Ihcre  vrere  clans  with  that 
name  in  the  soul]i<west  of  Palestine,  on  Ihs 
seacoant-  Thnsthe  Cherelhitestnentianedki 
1.  14,  evidently  lay  on  (he  aonthein 
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people  are  mentioned  tmder  Ihs 
name  Cheielhim»,  as  «  tribe  ot  the  PhUia- 
tines ;  Ihe  latter  is  neariy  the  same  as  Prfe- 
thites,  being  in  the  Hebrew  Pbillllute*. 
Still  more  forcible  ia  the  language  of  Ze- 
phaniah  (ii.  0),  when,  speaking  of  (he  ndUs- 
tine  ciliea  ot  Gaia.  Ashkelon,  Aslidod,  Hsd 
Ekron,  hs  adds —' Woe  unto  Ihe  inhabitanlB 
of  these  SCO  asl,  the  nation  of  (he  Cherethites! 
The  word  of  Jehovah  is  against  yon,  0  Ca- 
naan '.  Ihe  land  of  die  Fhilislines.' 

CHERUB  — in  the  plural,  Chrruhim  —  h 
Hebrew  word  in  English  Iclttrs.whiii  oi 
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translate,  and  jet  the  importance  of  under- 
standing whieh  may  be  inferred  from  two 
facts — namely,  that  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Scriptores  of  ihe  Old  Testament  nearly  a 
hundred  times,  and  the  figure  which  it  re- 
presents is  connected  with  the  most  sacred 
objects  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  We  first 
find  cherubim  placed  at  the  east  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  with  a  flaming  sword,  which 
turned  eveiy  way  to  keep  the  tree  of  life 
(Oen.  iii.  24).  Moses  received  the  divine 
command  to  make  two  cherubim  of  cunning 
woik,  who  were  to  wateh  over  the  ark  of  the 
ooTenant  (Ezod.  xzr.  18, 19).  It  here  de- 
serves notice  that  cherubim  are  spoken  of  as 
if  weU  known,  no  description  being  given 
as  to  their  foim  or  their  parts ;  only  that 
they  should  be  of  beaten  gold,  and  be  placed 
at  the  two  extremities  at  the  mercy-seat. 
In  giving  directions  as  to  their  position  re- 
lative to  tmeb,  other,  the  writer  incidentally 
lets  us  know  that  they  had  faces  and  wings ! 
—  *  The  cherubim  shaU  stretch  forth  their 
wring*  on  hi^  covering  the  mercy- seat  with 
thsir  wings  and  their  faeei  one  to  another ' 
So  saond  was  this  symbol,  that  it  was  '  be- 
tween the  two  cherubim '  (the  Shechinab) 
tiiat  the  Almighty  promised  to  commune  with 
Moses,  <  of  all  whieh  I  will  give  thee  in  com- 
mandment unto  the  children  of  Israel' 
(Ezod.  zxv.  18,  teq,).  Accordingly,  *  Je- 
hovah of  hosts '  is  described  as  he  *  which 
dwelleth  between  the  cherubim/  or  more 
literally,  'who  inhabiteth  the  cherubim' 
( 1  Sam.  iv.  4.  2  Sam.  vi.  2.  2  Kings  ziz. 
15).  And  in  David's  song  of  victory 
(found  in  2  Sam.  zxii.  11 ;  comp  Ps.  xviii. 
10),  Jehovah  is  set  forth  as  having  bowed 
the  heavens,  and  come  down  to  the  succour 
of  that  prince;  when,  of  the  former,  we 
read  — 

*  He  rode  upon  a  cbemlHaad  did  fly; 
And  be  was  aeoi  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.' 

Solomon,  when  he  built  his  temple,  within 
the  oracle  made  two  cherubim  of  olive-wood, 
each  ten  cubits  high  (at  least  fifteen  feet) : 
each  wing  was  five  cubits  broad.  He  over- 
laid the  cherubim  with  gold ;  and  he  carved 
all  the  walls  of  the  house  wiUi  carved  figures 
of  cherubim.  He  also  carved  on  the  leaves 
of  the  doors  fig^ures  of  cherubim  (1  Kings 
vi.  23,  seq,).  On  the  borders  of  his  molten 
sea  were  cherubim,  as  well  as  oxen  and 
lions  (1  Kings  vii.  29,  86).  The  ark  of  the 
covenant,  in  this  splendid  house  of  Jehovah, 
was  put  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
(viii.  6,  7).  These  animals  are  found  in 
Ezekiel's  vision :  —  *  Then  I  looked,  and,  be- 
hold in  the  firmament  that  was  above  the 
head  of  the  cherubim,  there  appeared  over 
Uiem  as  it  were  a  sapphire-stone,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  likeness  of  a  throne '  (z.  1 : 
see  the  connection,  and  comp.  i.  5,  seq.).  In 
the  same  prophet  (zzviiL  14),  Tyre,  when 
in  prosperity,  is  described  as  *  the  anointed 
cherub;'  but  having  proved  disobedient  — 


'  By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise,  they 
have  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence, 
and  thou  hast  sinned :  therefore  I  will  cast 
thee  as  profane  out  of  the  mountain  of  God, 
and  I  will  destroy  thee,  O  covering  (out- 
spread) cherub,  from  the  midst  of  the  stones 
of  fire'  (xxviii.  14,  16;  see  also  xli.  18, 
20,  25). 

The  engraving  (from  Wilkinson)  repre- 
sents a  sacred  boat  or  ark,  bearing  the  sacred 
beetle  of  the  sun,  overshadowed  by  two 
figures  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Thmei, 
or  Truth.  The  outer  figures  represent 
the  king,  the  former  under  die  shape  of  a 
sphinx. 


BACEBD  ASK  OUARDKD  Mf  CBXaUBIM. 

These  details  enable  us  to  state  that  the 
cherubim  were  animal  figures,  most  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  Mosaic  religion,  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Israel,  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  their  national  history.  And 
unless  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  record 
of  the  cherubim  at  Eden  as  made  at  a  late 
date,  and  appealing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
nation,  wiUi  a  retrospective  reference  to 
the  period  of  the  fall,  we  are  also  warranted 
in  declaring  that  cherubim  are  incorporated 
with  earliest  historical  traditions  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Certainly  our  facts  lead  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  exodus,  and  a  prior 
sute  of  knowledge  and  art  But  we  find 
this  knowledge  and  this  art  in  Egypt;  im- 
mediately on  their  departure  from  which, 
the  Israelites  are  found  so  familiar  with 
cherubim,  that,  when  their  leader  determined 
to  employ  them  in  '  the  holiest  of  all,'  he 
had  only  to  command  cherubim  to  be  made, 
and  was  understood ;  restricting  his  specifie 
directions  to  the  material  of  which,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  they  should  be  made,  to- 
gether with  their  relative  position.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  if  we  enter  into  particulars, 
that  ^e  cherubim  had  hands,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  of  Eden,  which  seem  to  have  been 
double,  wielding  one  sword,  and  possessing 
the  power  of  turning  in  every  direction. 
This  twofold  cherub  may  also  hav<i  Vi^^x:^. 


fli;  but  vhsllui  lUuding  01 
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I  rent  me  hava 

I  had,  u  well  M  inieUigcncB,  sincii 
•u  10  keep  waleh  uid  ward  onr 
the  trss  of  life.  Other  cherabim  wen  also 
wiugad,  uid  had  facet.  Tbey  in  loiiie  <rijr 
afforded  a  reeideuce  far  Jehoieh,  irho  lbfiir« 
■bone  fordi  lo  display  bis  ponei,  lad  uwd 
a  cherub  aa  a  rehide  for  defending  lo  eanb. 
Wilhoat  piooeeding  further,  we  are  varranied 
In  najliif;  Ihal  the  cherubim  posaeisad  facul- 
tiea  (oimd  aolj  aeparala  in  nature,  uniting 
the  attributaB  of  human  beings  with  the  higher 
andowmenuot  the  animal  world,  putieniirljr 
aurb  (wings)  aa  might  fit  them  to  b«  eym- 
balical  of  the  protecting  goodneaa  of  JehoTali. 
■nd  the  leadiuene  with  which  he  haslena  to 
•uccour  thoae  he  loiea.  Jlence  the  union 
of  ineougntona  ainibulei  wai  intended  to 
eel  forth  the  greatneaa  and  eompnheuBiTa- 
neaa  of  the  dirine  goodneeB.  It  waa  an 
effnrl  to  ditcloae  to  men's  eyes  the  watchful 
and  eTBr-preaenl  care  of  Almighty  power  and 
love.  And  the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
Tjre  IB  spoken  of  as  an  '  anointed  cherub  ' 

general  conception.  The  cheinbiin  were 
then  BSjnnbol  of  Almighty  Proiidenee,  eipe- 
eiilly  aa  concerned  for  tlia  lafely  of  Israel. 
80  long  aa  Jehovah  inhabiied  the  ebembim 


Tbt  fif  oral  wen  alao  fkmDiar  to  the  miutU 
of  Ihe  generation  of  Iiraelitea  with  whon 
HOM)  bad  primarily  (0  deal.  Such  figuns 
aa  we  haTa  above  ascertained  the  dMrtifaini 
10  be.  are  foond  with  more  or  leas  reKm- 
blance  dinxigbouL  the  ejalain  of  Egjpdo 
art.  We  might  have  gone  ftolher,  and  de- 
clared that  they  are  connected  viA  du 
aarlieet  manlfetta^na  of  tvligjon  and  einli- 
satioD,  The  word  '  ehenib'  haa  a  Saueiil 
origin,  and,  refeirin^  the  mind  back  lo  In. 
dla,  ia  found  hare  in  the  Weat  alio  in  on 
word  ffrtjia ;  having  for  its  ftrndatrtrrita]  in  eas- 
ing, the  Idea  of  taking  hold  (gripe,  grip), 
and  10  of  guarding  and  protpcting.  Witbaat 
probably  being  aware  of  die  intimate  genea- 
logicat  connection  there  is  between  die  Be 
brew  Cherub  and  the  Greek  Ompt  at  griffln, 
PhiJo  comparee  the  two  together,  and  takee 
into  (he  same  category  the  Egyptian  aphini, 
which  agrees  with  the  rhemh  in  the  radlr^ 
quality  of  being  a  onion  of  attribnlei  Ihini 
different  ani mala.  ThiB  union  had,  we  know, 
in  KgypI,  and  we  may  infer  Aat  die  aoae 
was  the  case  in  other  countries,  this  impend 
tani  aim  in  view, —  namely,  by  (electing 
and  grouping  together  those  qualitiea  Ibr 
which  each  being  waa  most  dietingnithrd, 
lo  preeent  a  fuller  and  more  IiopresalTe  idea 
of  diiine  power  and  goodnesa  than  eonld 
otherwise  have  been  fanned. 


they  bad  nothing  to  fus: 


essence  s  union  of  tlie  attribn 
diaBimilar  beings,  and  that  (heir  object  was 
to  betoken  the  liiTine  presence,  espceially  in 
ita  watchful  and  pniecling  charaoter.  We 
hare,  therefore,  in  these  figurea,  an  attempt 
to  aid  the  mind  of  a  people,  in  its  infsney 
and  childhood,  to  form  aome  idea  of  diTine 
power  and  goodneas.  The  attempt  is  made 
by  seneibla  objects.  Saeli  only  were  likely  10 
make  themselTes  apprehended  in  the  mind, 
and  fell  in  the  heart,  of  the  primilire  races 
of  men.  Abstractions  would  have  foimd  no 
KTenne  to  their  breasts.  Objecte  and  CTcnts 
only  could  at  the  first  be  their  inatruclori. 
Religion  needrd  to  be  made  palpable  and 
Tisibie  ere  it  could  be  receired  and  enter- 
tained. Men'e  conception  required  to  be 
aided  by  sight,  eonnd,  and  loach.  Of  Ihe 
aaitablenets  of  Ihe  precis*  forma  which 
Mosei  adopted  for  this  purpose,  b«  vws  him- 
aelf  the  best  judge.  But  the  forme  actually 
taken  had  preacription  and  the  aasctity  of  sge 
in  their  farour ;  eanyiiig  with  them  some  of 
Ihe  moil  solemn,  as  well  as  moat  ancient  and 
InipressiTe,  aaaoclations  of  a  primeTa]  child- 
like religion-  Fignif  a,  which  bad  kept  guard 
oTer  paradise,  and  were  blended  with  the  ear- 
lieatreligiooa  (motions  of  the  world,  were  beat 
soilad  to  be  placed  in  eaatody  of  the  ark, 
Ihe  token  of  the  then  new  eoTenant.  and  the 
pailadiiDn  of  Oie  Hebrew  nation. 


the  first  for  watching.  So  ia  the  goddesa 
Jsis  represented  on  Egyptian  seulptnras 
The  cut  presents  her  as  coTcring  with  her 
wings  ber  brother  Osiris. 

The  selection  of  animal  qaalities  ra  re- 
presentations  of  divine  attributes,  has  a  pain- 


CUE  » 

fill  if  not  ft  npuhiT*  fMlinf  to  ihuiie  «]io 
MM  io«t«];  tha  ontmrd  ftorm,  not  knowuig 
oifaiyettiiigtbaBTmboliudineuung.  Hence 
n  it  Ihu  Egfptiui  uitiqailiM  %n  tpt,  ou 
firet  uqiuiiiluioe,  to  euiu  k  tOoag  fwling 
of  the  ladicroQB.  Such  «m  the  owe,  loo,  of 
old.  The  foUowingmworiittruiilfttiilfnim 
Clemens  Aleiuidrinui  (Padigog.  iii.  3): 
— '  Id  Egjpsita  lemplea,  the  porticoe*,  rea- 
tibulea,  uvl  groTCi,  are  constracted  with 
aplendoor;  the  halla  are  adorned  with  nu- 
raeroiO)  colonmai  the  nalia  are  peifesU; 
epltcdid  niih  rare  Blouea  and  briUiint  oo- 
loura  ;  the  sanctaary  ahines  with  ^Id,  eilTer, 
and  amber,  and  with  Tarioue  glittering  etonea 
from  India  or  Ethiopia;  >nd  tbe  adytum 
(the  most  holf  part)  i>  bang  with  i 


of  its  BJioilitude  lo 
winged  upa  (the  up  vu  a  type  of  rorallj), 
bearing  the  croims  of  Upper  ud  Lower 
Egypt,  represent,  a«  the  good  genii  of  the  two 
Goontriee,  the  WMcbfnl  euv  o*er  the  whole 
land,  eoDittnllyeierted  by  the  IK 


If  yi 


I  of 


the  holy  placr>,  and  iiflc  the  atatue  of  Ibe 
dfilj,  one  of  Ihe  pricets  ateps  forward  to  in- 
troduce yoa  to  the  object  of  his  worship, 
looking  upwards  with  a  pave  and  reverent 
face,  aa  he  cbanta  the  Pnan  hymn  in  his 

■aide  a  portion  of  the  Teil  aa  if  lo  ehow  a 
god,  than  you  find  ample  reaaon  tor  smiling 
Bl  iht  myslerioue  deily.  For  tbe  god  you 
eoDghl  is  not  there,  but  a  cat,  or  acroeodile, 
or  a  native  serpent,  or  soma  sucb  animal, 
which  is  more  suited  to  a  cave  than  a  tem- 
ple; and  you  behold  an  Egyptian  god  in  a 
betet  lying  before  yoa  on  a  purple  carpeL' 
And  undoubtedly  great  was  the  degradation 
into  whidi  this  form  of  worship  aank  in 
Egypt,  when,  the  meaning  of  the  aign  being 
lost  from  popular  view,  the  nation  offered 
their  worehip  lo  the  sjmtwliiing  animal. 
The  danger,  howeyer,  was  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  natural  figure  of  an  animal,  than  in  that 
which  wai  artiGeisliy  formed  of  seTcral  parts 
of  different  animale  ;  since  the  very  incon- 
gniilj  of  iheae  parte,  and  tbe  conBcioueness 
that  no  Bucb  being  eiiated  in  nature,  would 
carry  the  Ibought  to  the  lypi&ed  reality,  and 
Ibe  dirine  truth. 

With  great  cBeet,  in  some  instances,  did 
these  heterogeneoas  flgirres  shadow    forth 


important  tacts,  as  in  Ihe  c 


nbeci 


The  question  as  to  the  Hosaie  orlgla  of 
the  chembiru  baa  been  debated  aa  mnefa  m 
eTery  other  thing  conneeled  with  than. 
Spencer,  in  hia  learned  work  on  the  Hebrew 
Ritnal  (ii.  n.  3),  asaerts  thai  they  were  taheti 
from  the  Egyptian  sphinx.  The  opinion 
that  tbcy  were  copied  from  Egypt  has  been 
very  generally  Bnlertained.  And  while  mf- 
Scient  ears  was  taken  to  gnard  these  visible 
objects  against  idolatrous  abase,  we  can  un- 
derstand that  there  was  a  |«opriely,  on  the 
pari  of  Hoses,  in  turning  them  lo  acoonnt 
for  his  own  good  purpoies.  These  forme  tha 
larasUles  had  in  Egypt  seen  in  the  eloaeK 
alliance  with  its  most  sacred  religions  ideal. 
Now  Ihey  were  to  see  them  asscoiated  with 
their  own.  Thus  the  image*  whtefa  had  be- 
fore their eyeabeen  emblems  of  their  tyrantTs 
greatness  and  power,  were  roads  to  aarre  the 
benign  purpoaes  of  JehoTah  in  Ihe  aerricvB 
rendered  by  hia  ransomed  children.  The 
opptessot's  insignia  became  Ihe  consaeratad 
banner  of  his  higilJTe  slaves.  Even  dM 
gods  ot  Egypt  Iranafsrred  their  allegiana*. 
Type*  which  had  betokened  Pharoah'a  ma- 
jealy,  now  more  filly  sjmibolised  Ihe  proteet- 
ing  care  of  Him  whose  watchful  eye  waa  enr 
on  bis  chosen  people. 

We  do  not,  lioweier,  limit  fte  imitation 
to  Ibe  Egyptian  aphjiki.  Tha  pbmnlx,  which 
lakes  its  place  among  Ihe  oldest  and  most 
sacred  emblems,  was  found  in  Ihe  Egypllu 
mythology,  as  nuy  ffetz  bom  ttaea*  en 
gravings. 
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Tlw  Ieg*iiii  mnnteted  with  the  irmbol  li 
told  b;  Usiodotiia,  in  hia  ■ocaont  of  EgTP' 
(U.  73),  to  the  effect  Ihmt  'it  ns  I  biid 
■hioh  Tlilted  EgTpt  ouoe  in  eierr  ftn  bim- 
drad  yam,  on  (ha  death  of  hia  bifaar.  whoaa 
bodj  be  bore  from  Arabia  thilber  to  the 
tempi*  of  the  ■on.  Thia  atorj  gmi  nntjl 
It  esme  to  the  BtUement  that  lbs  bird  ever 
■prang  to  life  from  bia  own  aahee.  Clear, 
bawersr,  it  it,  that  tha  phmiii  wta  ta  em- 
blem of  life,  —  in  effort  to  tepreunt  the 
coDBtaot  md  eeueleu  enooeMion  of  exlat- 
cnm,  and  Ihenae  to  (oieahkduw  the  hope 
(for  which  pnipoM  It  wu  OMd  in  tha  Cbru- 
tlan  ehimb  at  ■  verj'  earljr  da;)  of  a  ftttura 
and  endlaa*  being.  Aoeording  to  tba  Orsek 
tnnalBloi  of  Job  in  tba  Septoagint,  tha 
pbtenix  la  meatioued  in  that  boiA  (ixlz. 
M):- 

'  Ttan  t  nid,  I  ebaU  <Ua  bi  mj  neat, 
And  I  aliaU  imUlpij  iMja  ae  nad  i ' 
when  the  word  tnnalalad  'aand'  iareiidet«d 
^umix.  Thia  Iraiulatlan  agreea  with  the 
Image  ('neat')  of  tha  paiaage  whieh'aand' 
deitroyi.  It  alao  agreea  with  tha  nbjeet 
qtokenof, — nunelT,  life.  It,  monorer,  finds 
nipport  in  Jewiah  antborilj.  The  origin  of 
ttta  word,  whteh  baa  b««n  mneb  debated, 
maj  also  probablj  be  found  Id  the  name  of 
the  coonDj,  PAmicio,  in  which  it  ia  not 
imposiible  Ibat  the  ejmbol  Bnt  took  ita 
tit*.  And  if,  with  Bahr  ('  Sjmbolik,'  i.  311), 
«•  ragard  (ba  ohenblm  planted  at  the  gat« 
of  Edim  aa  flgiued  emblema  of  lite,  whoaa 
tme  tba;  were  ael  to  gnord,  we  maj  find  in 
Dm  phtanii  «  TWdon  of  perbape  the  moat 
anoient,  and  b;  no  msans  the  leut  eipraa- 
alve,  ejpmbol  in  the  world.  Wilhont,  how- 
•rer,  going  the  length  of  awarting  Ibat  tha 
heathen  mTthologies  were  perrarted  eopiea 
and  degensnlB  tnuumiuiona  of  di*ine  Blb- 
lioal  traths  (■  view  which  ia  not  aa  yet 
anfflcientl;  aapporled  bj  lolid  biitoiioal 
eridenee),  we  maj,  nerertheleu,  intimate  it 
ai  probable,  that  mnsh  of  what  wg  find  in 
Egypt  regarding  the  forma  of  the  Hebrew 
ehembim  had  an  origin  eommon  with  Uiat 
of  aimilar  oriental  repreaenlalioiiB. 

The  eaiantial  quality  in  tha  eherubim,  so 
tar  aa  farm  ie  ooncemed,  ia  their  eonaiating 
of  parts  of  different  beinga.  Now  ajniboli- 
cal  oompoaiUone  of  thia  kind  eiiitad  throogh- 
oul  tha  Eaat,  to  aay  nothing  of  Weelam 
Imiutioni.  In  great  abnndaaee  were  they 
found  among  the  Babyloniuu,  who  applied 
them  (aa  did  the  Hebrews)  in  adorning  the 
aacred  onrtaina  employed  in  Ibeirteraplei.  of 
wbieh  praetioe  no  trace  is  found  in  Egypt 
('Miinter,  Bsligion  der  Babyloniet').  The 
ruins  of  fersepolii  ahow  that  the  Feniana 
had  eomplai  flgorea  of  (be  aame  kind.  The 
planetHUnnitleB  of  the  ChaldtBans  were 
aimilar  in  form.  The  Chineae  mythology 
and  the  Pbcenloian  oflet  examples.  Among 
the  Arabians  they  are  foond.  Nor  wen  the 
Grceka  wet  Komiuia  igiionnl  of  diem.     On 
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the  whole,  Iherefoie,  we  aecm  jaatUed  b 
dMlaiing,that,irHaan  took  Um  idMof  Ui 
ehernbin  ftoro  Egypt,  be  did  nofliiBg  mon 
Iban  copy  that  wbieh  waa  a  imlvatMl^  la- 
oogniied  aymbol  of  dirins  PToridaioa ;  wlifla 
it  may  with  some  feaaibiUty  ba  allayed,  ihM 
tha  Hebiewa  ware  not  tuiaeqaalntsd  with  At 
emblem  before  they  tall  inla  Egyptian  ban- 
dage, but  had  derived  it  from  Ihrir  tamoadi- 
ata  progenltora,  the  patriaivhal  dtM  of  Aa 
human  ran.      If  tha  laat  view  tbMild  ba 


and  not  a  oopyiat,  pnrliying  ■ 

■  mode  of  inaliui 

«ilh  the  Mrtieat 


CHESNDT-TBEB  U  ttu  nodarlng.  In 
uen.ui.97.  Eaek. mi. B,  of  ■  wad iritieb 
proltably  denotes  the  oriental  plano-lraa,  una 
of  the  nobleat  of  its  speoia.    Tboo^  nat 

It  Is  found  in  Syria,  and  sAoda  ■ 

'  --   -   the  tntnlkr. 


Drquhart  ('  Spirit  of  the  East,'  1.  IIB)  thill 
speaks  of  It;  —  ■The  platanua,  tha  dirmr 
of  the  Persian  poets,  is  a  tree  ao  elegant  in 
ita  fOim,  BO  docile  in  its  growth,  that  it  gives 
beau^  to  all  that  surrounds  it :  shooting  up 
like  the  poplar,  when  confined;  spreading, 
when  at  liberty,  like  tba  oak ;  and  drooping 
like  the  weeping-willow  OTet  streams ;  it 
adapts  itself  to  STery  portion  of  soil,  and 
aaaimilatea  itself  (o  every  portion  of  land- 
■cape.  The  foliage,  by  the  broadneas  of  its 
leaves,  and  their  apringing  at  the  eitremity 
of  the  branches,  is  bold  and  musive,  wllh- 
out  being  dense  or  heavy.  Vast  and  aiiy 
vaults  are  formed  within,  eiolnding  Ibe 
■Ironglighl  and  the  sun'srays;  sod  Ibroo^ 
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these  TerdaDt  domes,  the  round,  long,  naked  omit  the  mnltitiido  of  his  ohUdren  (Esth. 

boughs,  of  a  light-green  hue  and  velvety  v.  11);  and  a  great  number  of  deseendanta, 

texture,  meander  like  enormous  snakes/  especially  of  males,  was  esteemed  a  token 

GHILDBEN  (T.)*  —  It  is  one  of  the  of  prosperity  and  good  fortune,  espeeially  as 
greatest  merits  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  that  seonring  the  transmission  of  the  ftunily  pro- 
it  makes  Oodthe  beginning,  centre,  and  end  perty  and  naoM  (Ps.  ezxriii.  8,  0.  Eecles. 
of  all  things.  This  is  correct  theology.  This  vi.  8).  The  loss  of  children,  in  conse^enoe, 
is  the  highest  philosophical  truth.  This  is  was  the  sorest  of  calamities  (Isa.  zlvii.  0; 
the  sole  exhibition  of  religion  ^hieh  specu-  xUx.  21).  Children,  being  broun^t  into  tha 
lation  can  acquiesce  in,  or  the  heart  of  man  world  with  the  aid  of  midwives  (Gen.  xzzviii. 
approve.  And  in  this,  the  leading  feature  28.  Exod.  L  15),  who  sometimes,  in  these 
of  Mosaism,  does  that  system  prove  itself  to  eariyages,  werenotneeded  (Exod.  i.  10),  were, 
be  a  suitable  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  among  the  Hebrews,  washed  in  water,  rubbed 
to  Christ  (Osl.  iiL  24),  and  to  aid  forward  with  salt,  and  swaddled  (Exek.  xri.  4.  Job 
the  great  consummation  of  the  divine  plans,  xxxviii.  0) ;  after  ei^t  days  they  underwent 
when,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  God  circumcision  (Luke  ii.  21),  and  were  ftir- 
shall  be  all  in  all,  and  the  universe  be  filled  nished  with  a  name,  which,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
with  holiness  and  bliss.  riods,had  reference  to  some  event  connected 

If  the  origin  and  end  of  all  things  are  with  the  birth  (Gen.  xxv.  2d).  They  were 
thus  beheld  in  God,  emphatically  are  chil-  suckled  by  their  own  mother  (1  Sam.  i  28. 
dren  represented  as  the  workmanship  and  1  Kings  iii.  21).  In  royal  fiunilies  (2  Sam. 
immediate  gift  of  his  power  and  love :  —  iv.  4.  2  Kings  xi  2),  and  when  the  mother 
'  Lo,  children,  an  heritage  of  Jehovah ;  the  was  dead  or  unable,  the  office  was  discharged 
fruit  of  the  womb,  his  reward '  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3 ).  by  nurses,  who  were  held  in  high  eateem  by 
This  representation  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  nurslings  when  grown  up  (Gen.  xxiv. 
chUdreu  is  the  more  important,  because  09 ;  xxxv.  8).  On  occasion  of  weaning  a 
parents  are  too  iqpt  to  regard  and  treat  their  child  (Gen.  xxi.  8),  which  sometimes  took 
oiTspring  in  an  especial  sense  as  their  own ;  place  as  late  as  three,  though  the  Babbina 
an  irreligious  error  which  leads  in  some  fix  two,  years  after  the  birth,  there  was  made 
cases  to  a  low  estimate  of  a  child's  moral  an  ofiSering  (1  Sam.  i.  24),  with  which  a  joy- 
worth,  and  a  parentis  responsibility ;  and,  in  ous  feast  was  connected  (25;  Gen.  xxi.  8). 
others,  to  an  undue  ascendeney  of  ttie  humsn  During  the  early  period  of  their  lives,  both 
wiU,  iriiich  tends  to  loosen  the  ties  that  bind  boys  and  girls  received  education  firom  their 
man  to  God,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  mother,  in  the  harem  or  women's  apartment 
a  father  or  mother  act  capriciously  and  (Pro v.  xxxi.  1.  2  Tim.  i.  5).  When  the 
harshly,  if  not  with  positive  neglect  and  in-  males  were  grown  up,  they  were,  in  wealthy 
justice,  towards  the  young.  Religion  affords  houses,  consigned  to  the  care  of  tutors 
the  proper  altitude  firom  which  to  take  a  (2  Kings  x.  I,  5.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  22).  The 
comprehensive  and  just  view  of  domestic  chief  subject  of  instruction  was  doubtless 
obligations;  and  the  parent's  mind  that  is  the  law;  but  we  possess  few  particulars  re- 
not  enlightened,  softened,  and  enriched  by  specting  Hebrew  education.  Josephus  hae 
loving  obedience  towards  God,  is  little  fitted  an  important  passage  bearing  on  the  sub- 
to  stand  in  the  stead  of  Goid  towards  the  ject,  which  runs  as  follows  (*  Against  Apion/ 
child.  ii.  17. 18) :  —  *  There  are  two  ways  of  com- 

From  regarding  children  as  a  gift  from  ing  at  any  sort  of  learning,  and  a  moral 

heaven,  and  from  viewing  them  through  the  conduct  of  life :  the  one  is  by  instruction  in 

bright  but  simple  colourings  of  early  ages  words ;  the  other,  by  practical  exercises.  Now 

and  unsophisticated  manners,  flowed    the  other  lawgivers  have  separated  these  two 

ideas  entertained  on  the  subject  by  the  Bib-  ways  in  their  opinions,  and,  choosing  one  of 

lical  writers.    Hence,  to  bear  children  was  those  ways  of  instruction,  or  that  which  best 

accounted  an  honour;  religion  conspiring  pleased  every  one  of  them,  neglected  ttie 

with  natural  feeling  and  natural  reason,  to  other.    Thus  did  the  Lacedemonians  and 

show,  that  the  ftUiSUment  of  the  intentions  the  Cretans  teach  by  practical  exercises,  but 

of  the  Creator  was  no  less  seemly  in  the  not  by  words;    while  the  Athenians,  and 

sight  of  man,  than  pleasing  before  God  almost  all  the  other  Grecisns,  made  laws 

(Gen.  xxiv.  60.  Ps.  cxiii.  0;  cxxviii.  8,  6).  about  what  was  to  be  done,  or  left  undone. 

Accordingly,  unfruitfulness  was  considered  but  had  no  regard  to  the  exercising  them 

a  proof  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  a  re-  thereto   in   practice.     But  for   our  legis- 

proach  (1  Sam.  L  6.    Gen.  xvi.2;   xxx.  1,  lator,  he  very  carefully  joined  these  two 

23.  Luke  i.  25).    Hence,  in  ancient  times,  methods  of  instruction  together;    for  he 

generslly,  even  legal  privileges  were  confer-  neither  left  these  practical  exercises  to  go 

red  on  those  who  had  several  children,  since  on  without  verbal  instruction,  nor  did  he 

they  were  held  to  have  rendered  the  state  good  permit  the  hearing  of  the  law  to  proceed  with- 

service.  Generally  in  the  East,  children  were  out  the  exercises  for  practice ;  but,  beginning 

deemed  a  treasure :  hence,  Haman,  when  he  immediately  from  the  earliest  infancy,  and 

boasted  of  the  glory  of  his  riches,  lUd  not  the  appointment  of  every  one's  diet,  he  left 
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nothing  of  the  very  imallett  oonteqoenoe  to  Innes  either  to  the  pnrohaMr  or  his  sons :  in 

be  done  at  the  pleasure  and  disposal  of  the  Che  latter  ease,  the  maiden  was  to  be  treatiii 

person  himself.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  fixed  as  a  daughter ;  and  if  the  master  Ikiled  lo 

Uw  as  to  what  sorts  of  food  they  should  ah-  accord  to  his  purchased  wife  in  fbll,  her  food, 

stain  from,  and  what  sorts  they  should  make  her  raiment,  and  her  doty  of  marriage,  theo 

nse  of,  as  also  what  commonion  they  should  she  was  *  to  go  out  tree  without  money' 

have  with  others ;  what  great  diligence  they  (Exod.  xxi.  7 — 11). 

shonld  use  in  their  occupations,  and  what  The   general  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  code 

times  of  rest  should  be  interposed ;  that,  by  in  regard  to  children  is  mild,  eonslderalr, 

living  under  that  law,  as  under  a  father  and  and  wise,  bearing  a  comparison  rerj  ttcwcfor 

a  master,  we  might  be  guilty  of  no  sin,  nei-  able  for  itself  with  the  laws  and  usages  of 

ther  voluntary,  nor  out  of  ignorance ;  for  he  other  ancient  nations ;  nor  can  its  ezceUenee 

did  not  suffer  the  sin  of  ignorance  to  go  on  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  diat  the 

without  punisliment,  but  demonstrated  the  Hebrews  stood  low  in  the  scale  of  eivih'sa- 

law  to  be  the  best,  and  the  most  necessary  tion,  nor  on  any  thing  which  exehides  the 

instruction  of  all  others,  permitting  the  peo-  special  aid  of  the  great  Source  of  light  and 

pie  to  leave  off  their  other  employments,  and  goodness. 

to  assemble  together  for  hearing  of  the  law.'  The  tone  which  prevails  in  the  Biblical 

The  father  of  the  family  was  its  chief  in-  writings  respecting  the  happiness  of  having 

structor,  the  rather  because  instruction  lay  a  numerous  family,  has  for  its  support  and 

as  much  in  action  as  in  word ;  in  both  of  justification  essentia)  and  ineradicable  pria* 

which,  each  successive  master  of  a  family  re-  ciples  of  human  nature.     A   nomerons  is 

oeived  instruction  from  his  own  father  (Dent  very  firequently  a  happy  family.     A  single 

iv.  10.    Prov.  i.  6 ;  iv.  4).     Yet,  in  the  age  is  generally  a  selfish  child.     The  discipline 

of  the  Saviour,  there  were  schools,  at  least  of  home  is  best  conducted  on  a  somewhat 

for  young  men  of  eminent  families  (Joseph,  large  scale ;  and  if  much  striving  and  nradi 

Antiq.  xv.  10.  5),  which  were  distinct  from  self-denial  are  necessary  on  the  part,  espe- 

the  academies  of  the  Rabbins  and  lawyers  cially  of  the  parents,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say 

(xviL  6.  2.  Acts  xxii.  3).      In  the  Mishna,  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward '  in  the 

treatise  *  Sabath'  (3),  mention  is  made  of  a  firesh  and  perennial  fountain  of  love  vrhieh 

teacher,  whose  business  it  obviously  was  to  every    successive    child   calls    up    in    die 

superintend   the  elementary  instruction  of  heart,  and  in  the  habits  of  self-oommand, 

children,  and  mention  is  made  in  such  a  industry,  and  perseverance,  which  the  sop- 

vray  as  to  show  that  the  practice  was  com-  ply  of  family  wants  can  scarcely  fail  to 

mon.    Maidens  lived  with  their  mothers  in  occasion.    A  most  unhappy  state  of  society 

«  very  retired  manner,  until  they  were  mar-  must  that  be,  which  makes  a  parent's  strength 

ried  (2  Mace.  iii.  19).  unequal  to  his  day,  and  converts  into  a  erudi- 

The  respect  shown  to  the  aged  by  the  ing  burden  what  Ood  intended  to  be  the 
young  was  very  great,  as  was  the  power  of  solace  of  life  and  the  reward  of  virtne. 
parents  over  their  children,  which,  however,  In  the  Bible,  however,  we  find  a  state  of 
did  not  extend  to  their  lives;  and  though  society  different  from  our  own,  in  regard 
there  are  no  express  laws  against  its  abuse,  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  popnla- 
yet  any  excess  in  its  exercise  was  regarded  tion  in  Palestine  must,  indeed,  especially  at 
with  the  most  unqualified  aversion.  Indeed,  certain  eras,  have  been  very  abundant.  But 
Moses  appears,  and  with  wisdom,  to  have  the  land  was  productive.  It  was  fully  snd 
trusted  parental  discipline  to  the  regulation  well  cultivated.  Its  riches  were  divided 
of  parental  judgment  and  affection.  Civil  with  some  regard  to  equality.  And  though 
rulers,  however,  might,  as  they  too  firequently  the  imposts  for  the  service  of  religion  woe 
have  done,  involve  children  in  the  punish-  large,  yet  civil  taxation  was  light,  and  did 
ment  inflicted  on  parents.  Moses,  therefore,  not  clog  the  wheels  of  production ;  while  a 
expressly  declared  — '  The  father  shall  not  variety  of  laws  and  regulations  shoved  esps- 
be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  cial  favour  to  the  poor.  Then,  less  food,  snd 
the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers :  food  of  a  hghter  and  less  expensive  kind, 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  was  necessary.  The  same  was  true  of  cloth- 
sin  '  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  6).  ing.  Nor  were  the  spontaneous  fhiits  of  the 
A  custom,  unsanctioned  by  any  law  (for  earth  inconsiderable.  Under  these  circnm- 
Lev.  XXV.  39  is  not  in  point),  csme  into  stances,  the  bringing-up  of  a  numerous  off- 
existence  in  later  and  corrupt  periods,  which  spring  was  far  less  burdensome  than  it  is 
gave  the  creditor  power  to  take  as  bondmen  with  us.  We  may  find  in  Egrypt  an  exempU- 
tiie  sons  of  his  insolvent  debtor  (2  Kings  fioation  of  these  remarks,  where,  as  in  Psiss- 
iv.  1.   Isa.  1.  1.  Neh.  v.  5.    Matt  xviii.  2d),  tine,  the  mode  of  life  among  the  great  body 

But  with  that  inferior  estimation  of  the  of  the  people  was  simple,  inartificial,  free 

female  sex,  which  is  an  oriental  falsity,  and  from  the  lust  of  gain,  and  less  agitated  by 

above  which  Moses  eould  not  wholly  raise  the  desire  to  rise  to  social  distinction, 

himself,  it  was  permitted  for  daughters  to  be  The  dresses  of  children  of  the  lower  claswi 

sold  as  maid- servants,  who  became  coneu-  in  that  country  were  very  simple,  and  the 
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expenses  incuired  in  feeding  And  clothing 
the  young  amounted  to  a  trifle.  'They 
feed  them/  says  Diodorns,  *  very  lightly,  and 
at  incredibly  small  cost ;  giving  them  a  little 
meal  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  kind,  the 
pith  of  the  papyms,  baked  under  the  ashes, 
with  the  roots  and  stalks  of  some  marsh- 
weeds,  either  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted ;  and 
since  most  of  them  are  brought  up,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  with- 
out shoes,  and,  indeed,  without  any  other 
clothing,  the  whole  expense  does  not  exceed 
twenty  drachmts  (about  thirteen  shillings) 
each ;  sad  this  firugality  is  the  true  reason 
of  the  populousness  of  Egypt' 

The  children  of  the  higher  orders  were 
often  dressed  like  grown  persons,  with  a 
loose  robe  reaching  to  the  ankles  and  san- 
dals. Infants  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
swaddled)  as  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  When  too  young  to  walk,  if  taken 
out  by  a  mother  or  nurse,  they  were  carried  in 
a  shawl  suspended  at  her  back  or  before  her ; 
a  custom  still  retained  by  the  women  of  the 
Moghrebbin  Arabs;  and  in  Ethiopia,  they 
were  carried  in  baskets  supported  at  the 
mothers  back  by  a  band  passing  over  her 
forehead. 

CHIOS,  an  island  in  the  Mgetin  Sea,  or 

Archipelago,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 

between  Samos  and  Lesbos,  now  termed  Scio, 

and  by  the  Turks,  Saki.     It  is  hilly,  but  very 

fruitftil,  producing  wine  and  gum  mastio. 

It  is  slso  famous  for  its  marble.     It  had  a 

city  of  the  same  name;  one  of  the  seven 

which  claimed  to  have  been  the  birth-place 

of  Homer.     These  were  Smyrna,  Rhodes, 

Colophon,  Sal  amis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens. 

Some  make  nine  competitors :  thus  Bulwer 

quotes  — 

'  Nine  cities  claim  him  dead, 
TbroQgb  which  the  lirtng  Homer  bqcged  bis  bread.' 

Pindar  derives  the  HomeridsB  from  Scios ; 
and  its  inhabitants  still  show,  not  far  frt>m 
the  sea,  Homer's  school,  a  rock  that  hat 
on  its  summit  a  circular  bench,  with  a  qua- 
drangular stone  in  the  middle,  which  bears 
on  either  side  the -almost  effaced  image  of 
a  sphinx.  Among  the  celebrated  men  of 
Chios  are  Ion,  the  tragic  poet ;  Theopompos, 
the  historian ;  Theocritos,  the  sophiBt ;  and 
possibly  Homer  (Acts  xx.  19). 

CHITTIM  (H.),  a  western  coast  or  island, 
which  some  have  identified  with  Greece, 
others  with  Italy,  and  the  greater  number 
with  Cyprus.  In  the  table  of  nations  (Gen. 
X.  4.  1  Chron.  i.  7),  Kittim  is  mentioned 
among  die  sons  of  Javan,  in  which  word 
the  more  modem  Ionia  is  found,  and  is 
associated  with  other  western  names,  such 
as  Tarshish  and  Dodanim.  Numb.  xxiy. 
24  presents  these  words :  — '  Ships  from  the 
coast  of  Chittim  shall  afflict  Asshur.'  Isaiah 
(xxiii.  1)  connects  Chittim  with  Tarshish 
(the  south-western  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean).     In   the   twelfth  rerte,  he  uses 


of  Tyre  words  which  agree  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  Chittim's  being  Cyprus:  — '  Daugh- 
ter of  Zidon,  arise,  pass  over  to  Chittim.' 
In  Jer.  ii.  10  are  these  words,  addressed  to 
Israel,  —  'Pass  over  (to)  the  isles  of  Chit- 
tim, and  see ; '  whence  we  might  infer  that 
Chittim  was  an  island  lying  not  far  from  the 
seaboard  of  Palestine.  Ezekiel  says  that  Tyre 
obtained  articles  of  ivory  from  the  isles  of 
Chittim  (xxvii.  6),  which  also  accords  with 
tlie  idea  of  Chittim's  being  Cyprus.  In 
Dan.  xi.  80,  it  is  said,  —  *  The  ships  of  Chit- 
tim shall  come  against  him.'  Whom  ?  Pro- 
bably Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  Syria,  who 
had  seized  on  Egypt,  and  against  whom 
Popilins  Lenas,  with  forty  Macedonian 
ships,  conquered  at  the  isle  of  Delos,  mada 
an  expedition.  Hence  some  have  been  led 
to  identity  Chittim  with  Macedonia.  But 
the  data  are  very  uncertain.  We  might  as 
well  conclude  for  Italy.  In  the  Maccabees 
(i.  1 ),  Alexander  the  Macedonian  is  expressly 
said  to  have  come  '  out  of  the  land  of  Chet- 
dm ; '  and  in  viii.  6,  Perseus  is  denominated 

*  king  of  the  Citims.'  These  passages  would 
seem  to  refer  Chittim  to  the  seacoast  of 
Macedon  or  Greece.  Josephus  ( Antiq.  i.  6. 1), 
however,  makes  Chittim  die  same  as  Cyprus : 

*  Cethimas  possessed  the  island  Cethima: 
it  is  now  called  Cyprus ;  and  from  that  it 
is  that  all  islands,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  seacoast,  are  named  Cethim  by  the  He- 
brews ;  and  one  city  there  is  in  Cyprus,  that 
has  been  able  to  preserve  its  denomination : 
it  is  called  Citius  by  those  who  use  the  Isa- 
guage  of  the  Greeks,  and  has  not,  by  the  use 
of  Uiat  dialect,  escaped  the  use  of  Cethim.* 
This  passage  contains  what  we  are  disposed 
to  think  the  true  explanation,  and  what  will 
equally  agree  with  the  intimations  in  all  the 
passages  bearing  on  the  point;  —  namely, 
that  die  name  Chittim,  properly  denoting 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  extended  by  the 
Hebrews,  who  had  no  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  western  world,  to  the  idands  and 
seacoast  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  word  Chittim  came  to  be 
with  them  the  representative  of  a  wide  inde- 
finite western  country  lying  on  the  sea.  In 
a  not  dissimilar  manner,  die  negroes  of  St. 
Domingo  conceive  of  Hamburg  as  a  great 
and  powerful  European  land,  in  which  lie, 
among  others,  the  cities  Saxony,  Prussia, 
&c  whose  inhabitants  speak  the  Hamburg 
tongue 

Cyprus  was  also  denominated  Gopher, 
firom  abounding  in  cypress-trees.  We  have 
no  means  of  determining  the  periods  when 
the  one  denomination  or  the  other  prevailed 
Probably  Chittim  was  the  older  name.  Ci  • 
tium  was  one  of  the  towns  of  Cypress,  a  Phes- 
nician  colony.  ,  In  this  word  we  may  have 
the  remnant  of  the  general  name  Chittim, 
originally  denoting  the  whole  island,  whieb» 
at  a  later  period,  came  to  be  designated  Go* 
pher  or  Cyprus. 
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CHIUN  (A.)>  A  word  which  appears  to  Matt.  ziv.  34.  Mark  vi  4d,  53;  and  Joha 

designate  the  god  Saturn.     It  occurs  in  vLlTidl.    In  this  yicinily  our Bafionr  spent 

Amos  ▼.  26,  —  *  Ye  have  borne  the  tent  of  a  large  portion  of  the  tbne  deroted  to  his 

your  king  and  Chiun,  your  image,  the  star  public  ministry,  but  without  coResponding 

of  your  god  which  ye  made  to  yourselves.*  success.    Hence  the  strain  of  oondouiaSoiy 

Hitzig  considers  Chiun  as  not  a  proper  name,  pity  which  he  pours  forth  on  Chorazin,  Ca- 

but  an  appellative,  translating  the  word  *  car-  pemaum,  and  Bethsaida  (Matt  zL  2L  Iiuks 


riage,*  *  the  carriage  of  your  images.'    But  z.  13). 
the  Septuagint  regarded  it  as  a  proper  name,        CHRIST  (G.  anointed),  the  Greek  eqoiva- 

rendering  it  by  Bemphan  (see  Acts  vii  43,  lent  for  Messiah.    See  Jssus  Chbimt. 
a  passage  which  shows  that  the  translation        CHRISTIAN,  —  a  name    derived   from 

of  the  Seventy  was  in  common  use  in  the  Ckrittus,  Christ,  now  universally  iqfvplied  to 

days  of  the  apostles),  which  is  said  to  be  the  followers  of  our  Lord.    IntheA^ofths 

the  Egyptian  name  of  Saturn.     Chiun  is  the  Apostles  (xi.  26),  we  find  an  intimatioo 

Hebrew  form  of  (he  Arabic  or  Persian  AToimfi,  thrown  incidentally  into  the  narrative,  ttam 

denoting  the  planet  Saturn,  which  the  an-  which  we  learn  that  the  disciples  were  ealled 

cient  Arabians  worshipped  as  an  evil  divinity;  'Christians'  first  in  Antioch.     The  state- 

a  relic  of  which  worship  still  remains  in  our  ment  has   several  implications: — I.  The 

Saturday,  that  is,  Saturn's  day.  name  which  Christians  gave  themselves,  and 

The  prophet,  in  the  passage,  charges  on  by  which  they  were  known  in  the  chueh, 
the  people  of  Israel  the  idolatrous  worship  was  *  disciples.'  II.  The  record  here  Ibund 
of  the  stars,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sa-  was  made  after  the  name  '  Christian'  had 
baism,  was  spread  so  widely  in  the  open  obtained  some  prevalence,  m.  It  seems  to 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  planets  have  been  given  in  consequence  of  the  teaeh- 
•re  of  a  magnitude  and  brilliancy  of  which  ings,  if  not  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  yet  o^  the 
we,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  can  form  no  instructors  of  the  church  generally,  and,  in 
conception.  The  image  of  Saturn  or  Chiun  consequence,  is  a  testimony  as  to  what  eon- 
was  borne  in  a  tent  or  carriage  (see  cut,  stitnted  the  substance  of  that  teaching  — 
p.0&),  having  for  its  emblem  a  star.  Such  a  namely,  that  Jesus  vras  the  Christ  IV.  As 
portable  temple  or  sanctuary  was  convenient  it  was  in  Antioch  —  the  head-quarters  of 
for  a  nomad  people,  and  was  carried  into  Christianity  to  the  Heathen — that  the  name 
battle  as  a  means  of  protection  and  encour-  was  given,  it  is  clear  that  the  Measiahship  of 
agement  Similar  was  the  Carrocio,  of  which  Jesus  was  urged  on  the  Gentiles  as  well  at 
Sismondi  speaks  (*  ItaL  Bepub.'  22),  as  a  on  the  Jews.  The  customary  iqppellationa» 
heavy  car  drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered  with  besides  *  disciples,'  were  '  believers,'  '  bieth- 
flags  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  city,  ren,'  *  saints,'  all  which  names  indicate  the 
around  which  the  Italian  militia  fought  on  oharacter  of  the  new  religion,  and  the  obli- 
foot :  —  *  A  high  pole  rose  in  the  middle  of  gations  and  privileges  of  its  adherents, 
this  car,  bearing  the  colours  and  a  Christ,  With  especial  propriety  might  Uiey  be  teimed 
idiich  seemed  to  bless  the  army  with  both  Christians ;  for  tfius  were  they  designated, 
arms  extended.  A  priest  said  daily  mass  at  not  as  the  followers  of  a  fellow-man,  but  at 
an  altar  placed  in  the  front  of  the  car.  The  the  witnesses  of  a  great  truth ;  so  that  nei- 
Irumpeters  of  the  community,  seated  on  the  ther  the  name  of  Jesuites  (from  Jesus),  nor 
back  part,  sounded  the  charge  and  there-  Nazarenes  (from  Nazareth),could  so  suitably 
treat  ItwasHeribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  have  designated  those  who,  in  taking  on 
contemporary  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  who  in-  them  the  profession  of  Christianity,  deolared 
▼ented  this  oar  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of  by  the  act  that  God  had  visited  his  chfldren, 
alliance,  and  caused  it  to  be  adopted  at  and  sent  them  light,  redemption,  and  safety. 
Milan.  All  the  free  cities  of  Italy  followed  The  name  Cliristian,  however,  did  not  arise 
the  example :  this  sacred  car,  intrusted  to  the  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  as  appears  from 
guardianship  of  the  militia,  gave  them  weight  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
and  confidence.'  it  occurs,  and  from  the  exclusive  preyalenee 

CHOLEB  (G.  bUe),  anger  which  was  sup-  in  tire  Christian  community  of  other  appella- 

posed  to  result  firom  the  rising  of  the  bile,  tions.    Nor  did  it  come  from  the  Jews,  who 

Thus  Spencer  —  would  by  no  means  give  so  holy  a  name  as 

*TrembUiur  through  hasty  rsge,  when  cMer  in  him  one  derived  immediately  from  Chriat  (Mes- 

•wdTd.'  siah)  to  the  hated  sect  of  Nazarenes,  espe 

The  original  of  which  '  choler '  is  a  transla-  cially  since,  by  so  doing,  they  might  appear 

tion,  in  Dan.  viii.  7 ;  xL  11,  properly  signi-  to  concede  the  great  question  of  Uie  day,  — 

fies  bitterness,  and  is  so  rendered  in  Isa.  namely,  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 

xxxviiL  17.  expected  Messiah.    We  must,  accordingly, 

CHOBAZIN  (H.),  a  town  in  the  vicinity  look  to  paganism  for  the  origin  of  the  name; 

of  Bethsaida,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  two  and  its  Roman  form  suggests  that  it  origi- 

Boman  miles  ftrom  Capernaum,  on  the  wes-  nated  with  the  Romans  who  dwelt  at  Antio^. 

tern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  pro-  The  magistrates  of  that  city  would  consider  it 

bably  in   the  plain   of  Genesareth  :  comp.  their  duty  to  keep  ati  eye  on  the  new,  rising. 
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aud  troublesome  sect  Hence  the  necessity  as  his  Lord  and  Master,  in  things  pertaining 
of  a  name  by  which  it  might  be  spoken  of.  to  Ood,  duty,  and  eternal  life.  More  than 
Its  advocates  were  always  discoursing  of  this  is  not  in  substance  implied  in  the  term, 
Jesus  as  the  Chritt,  '  Christian,'  therefore,  so  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  erect  his  view 
came  to  be  the  denomination  employed  by  of  Christianity  into  a  test  by  which  to  admit 
heathen  lips.  As  proceeding  from  Heathens,  or  reject  the  claims  of  others.  Less  than 
the  name  Christian  at  first  could  hardly  this  is  not  implied,  so  that  the  name  may 
fail  to  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Accordingly,  become  vague  and  loose,  parting  with  all 
it  appears  to  be  with  a  tone  of  irony  that  distinctive  import,  and  covering  under  its 
Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  — '  Almost  thou  broad  shelter  even  those  who,  cdling  Jesus, 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian '  (Acts  xxvi.  *  Lord,  Lord,'  indeed,  either  do  not  the  things 
28).  And  from  1  Pet  iv.  10,  it  is  obvious  which  he  commanded,  or  deny  his  authority 
that  the  name  itself  was  an  offence  and  a  while  they  commend  his  spirit  The  first 
crime,  —  'If  any  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  class  err  by  adding  to  Christianity  their 
him  not  be  ashamed.'  But  the  appellation  own  inventions ;  the  second  err  by  taking 
was  soon  adopted  by  the  disciples;  for,  though  away  its  divine  sanctions.  Those  err  by 
originally  opprobrious,  it  was  characteristic  lowering  Jesus  Christ  to  their  own  level ; 
and  descriptive :  it  was  also  a  denomination,  these,  by  placing  him  in  a  class  with  Socrates 
of  which,  as  deduced  immediately  fit>m  and  Zoroaster.  Both  divest  religion  of  its 
'  Christ,'  the  primitive  believers  might  well  essential  character,  which  lies  in  the  autho- 
bc  proud.  It  did  not,  however,  come  into  rity,  and  therefore  in  the  power,  with  which 
general  use,  till  after  the  period  covered  by  it  reproves  the  conscience,  stirs  the  heart, 
the  canonical  writings  oftlie  New  Testament,  sustains  hope,  gives  pardon,  teaches  duty, 
and  seems  in  some  measure  to  have  been  and  points  to  immortal  life, 
forced  on  the  church.  In  the  second  cen-  Similar  must  our  conclusion  be,  if  we  look 
tury,  we  find  the  name  generally  current  rather  more  deeply  at  the  inward  import  Of 
In  the  pages  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  it  has  tlie  words  *  Christian '  and  *  Christ.'  A  Chris- 
lost  its  offensiveness,  and  not  seldom  occurs  tian  is  one  who  acknowledges  Jesus  as  the 
as  representing  high  moral  excellence.  Thus  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  long-expected 
Theodoret  says,  —  *  This  is  anew  name ;  for,  teacher  sent  from  God,  who,  in  his  doctrine 
after  the  advent  of  Christ,  it  was  given  to  and  life,  his  sufferings  and  death,  his  resur- 
those  who  believed.  Men  use  it  as  an  epi-  rection  and  ascension,  was  to  enlighten  and 
tome  of  all  praise ;  for,  when  they  wish  to  redeem  the  world,  in  the  name,  and  as  the 
extol,  they,  after  many  laudatory  words,  are  representative  and  servant,  of  the  Creator  of 
wont  to  conclude  with  *•  truly  Christian."  human  kmd. 

And,  again,  when  they  exhort,  they  say,  **  Act  History  confirms  this  view;  for  it  lies  on 
as  a  Christian ; "  *'  Do  what  becomes  a  Chris-  the  surface ;  it  is  found  in  the  very  word  of 
tian."  Thus  is  the  name  full  of  praise  and  which  we  treat,  that  the  disciples  were  called 
blessing.'  Hence,  martyrs  and  other  holy  Christians,  and  that  they  received  and  re- 
men,  when  interrogated  as  to  who  they  were,  tained  the  name,  because  they  had  been  led 
and  what  their  faith,  simply  replied  that  they  to  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the 
were  Christians,  though  the  avowal  of  the  Christ  of  Ood,  the  great  truth  which  occn- 
name  led  to  reproach,  scorn,  torture,  and  pied  all  minds  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
death.  and  to  which  the  world  was  primarily  con- 

In  process  of  time,  the  appellation  was  verted.    But  if  the  primitive  believers  were 

associated  with  all  the  outward  advantages  properly  denominated  Christians  because  they 

that  follow  a  profession  of  Christianity  in  held  that  Jesus  was  the   Christ,  then  the 

a  nominally  Christian  country.    Whence  the  same  conviction  justifies  him  who  holds  it 

word  has  come  to  be  a  token  of  honour.    As  now  in  taking  &e  honourable  name ;  but 

such,  its  application  to  themselves  is  earnest-  without  such  a  conviction,  history  seems  to 

ly  desired  by  most  persons.    This  desire  is  show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  title, 
not  always  founded  on  personal  excellence.        On  the  whole,  it  is  very  clear  that  certain 

nor  on  such  a  relation  to  Jesus  generally,  facts  and  conditions  are  connected  with  the 

as  would  justify  its  existence.    As  an  hon-  adoption  of  the  name,  which,  accordingly,  is 

ourable  appellation,  the  name  has  been  with-  not  left  to  arbitrary  a.ssnmption,  the  caprices 

held  by  some,  as  well  as  coveted  by  most  of  self-will,  or  the  ceaseless    changes  of 

The  different  sects  and  denominations  have  opinion  which  may  ensue  frt>m  successively 

denied  to  each  other  the  right  of  bearing  rising  and  perishing  philosophies.     These 

'  the  holy  name,'  often  with  singular  injustice,  facts  and  conditions  we  have  here  endeavour- 

and  scarcely  ever  without  a  breach  of  diat  ed  briefly  to  unfold.    Without  pretending 

charity  which  is  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  that  we  have  been  successftil,  we  feel  jcsti- 

In  consequence,  it  becomes  important  to  de-  fied  to  declare  one  thing,  —  namely,  that 

fine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term.  history  has  determined  who  ought,  and  who 

If  we  look  to  the  derivation,  *  Christian'  ought  not  to  bear  the  name.    Its  lessons 

obviously    denotes    a    follower    of   Christ  we  ourselves  may  not  have  read  correctly. 

Hence,  he  is  a  Christian  who  receives  Jesus  Let  others  make  a  more  successful  effort. 
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Bat  w  enmot  think  my  one  wtnnmted  to 
AMome  the  name  who  disregards  the  history, 
as  containing  the  essential  conditions;  or 
who  denies  it  as  being  a  trustworthy  record 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesas  Christ 

While,  however,  we  state  our  own  views, 
W8  judge  no  man.  Let  every  one  be  fully  per- 
■oaded  in  his  own  mind.  Yet  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  join  with  common  sense  in  de- 
claring it  wrong  for  any  one  to  assume  or 
bear  the  name,  who  declines  the  test  which 
history  presents;  and  who,  for  the  Christiani- 
ty of  Cfaj'ist,  substitutes  a  system  of  his  own. 

CHRONICLES  (O.  chronos,  time)  is  the 
name  borne  in  our  Bibles  by  two  connected 
books,  which  signifies  iime-bookf  or  annala. 
The  term  *  annaJs '  may  be  rendered  year- 
b<H)kt ;  but  the  Hebrew  designation  of  the 
Chronicles  is  day-books,  or  literally  words 
qfthe  days;  that  is,  an  account  or  history 
of  the  ages  or  periods.  This,  in  general, 
corresponds  with  the  contents  ot  the  Chro- 
nicles; which,  beginning  with  the  earliest 
times,  narrate  the  leading  events  of  the  Is- 
raelite race,  down  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. The  Alexandrian  translators  termed 
the  work  Paraieipomena,  or  Supplements  (by 
which  it  is  also  designated  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate), an  appellation  which  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  relation  in  which  the 
Chronicles  stand  to  otlier  historical  books,  in 
particular  to  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  by 
supplying  matter  which  they  do  not  contain, 
and  so  completing  the  line  of  historical 
events.  In  Uie  Arabic  translation,  the  Chro- 
nicles bear  the  name  the  Book  of  Adam,  be- 
cause they  begin  with  the  word  Adam.  The 
name  Chronicles  has  Jerome  for  its  author, 
who  says  of  the  Hebrew  designation, '  words 
of  ^e  days,' '  which  we  may  more  expressively 
term  "  a  Chronicle  of  the  whole  Sacred  His- 
tory." '  And  originally  tlie  work  was  a  Chro- 
nicle, forming  only  one  continuous  narrative, 
as,  indeed,  is  still  the  case  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
The  Greek  translators  first  divided  this 
Chronicle  into  two  parts.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  Vulgate,  by 
which  Bomberg,  in  his  numerous  editions, 
was  guided ;  so  that  now  the  division  is  found 
also  in  the  printed  text  of  Hebrew  Bibles. 
The  Chronicles  belong  to  the  class  termed 
Hagiographa,or  Sacred  Writings, which  form 
the  last  division  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  for  their  author 
no  prophet  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  his  oflBce.  With  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  they  are  the  last  book  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  first  covenant 

The  contents  of  the  books  are  very  various. 
Of  the  first  book,  the  first  part  (i. — ix.)  con- 
tains genealogical  registers  of  ancient  and 
distinguished  races  or  families,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  down  to  Abraham  (i.  1 
—28),  the  descendants  of  Abraliam  and  Esau 
(1. 28 — 54),  of  Jacob  and  his  son  Judah  (ii.), 
of  King  David  (iii.)i  of  Jndah  again  ( iv.  1 


.-«3),  of  BfaDMD  (hr.  S4--43),  of  BmOm, 
Oad,  and  lianaaseh,  with  some  hiitorieal 
notices  of  the  plaee  of  their  abode  (▼.) ;  two 
registers  of  the  family  of  Levi  (tL  1--90), 
genealogies  of  Heman  and  Asaph  (vi  SI 
—48),  genealogy  of  Merari  (tL  44—48),  of 
Aaron,  with  information  regarding  the  dw^ 
ing-plaees  of  the  Leviies  (vi.  49-— 81 ) ;  list 
of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (vii.  1 — 0),  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Naphtali  (vii.  tf — 18),  oif  Manaa- 
sah  (vii.  14— 10),  of  Ephrsim,  with  historical 
notices  (vii.  20---29),  of  the  sons  of  Athcr 
(vii.  30—40),  a  second  list  of  the  posterity 
of  Benjamin,  with  Saul's  genealogical  taUe 
(viii.),  a  list  of  the  fiamilies  dwelling  it 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  tribes  to  which  ihey 
belonged  (ix.). 

After  these  genealogies  eomes  a  eonneeled 
history.  It  begins  with  the  last  ansacees»> 
ful  war  of  Saul  against  the  Philistines,  in 
which  his  sons  perished,  and  he  himself  fell 
on  his  sword.  With  the  remariic  that  this 
calamity  was  the  punishment  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  Jehovab,  and  his  taking  ooonsel 
with  *  a  familiar  spirit,'  the  writer  passes 
on  to  the  history  of  David,  which  oceopies 
the  remainder  of  the  first  book  (x. — ^zzix.). 
The  first  nine  chapters  of  the  second  book 
contain  the  history  of  Solomon ;  and  the  rest 
of  this  book  describes  die  history  of  die 
kingdom  of  Judah,  to  the  omission  of  tbst 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  Rehoboam  Id 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  Chal- 
deans; mentioning  in  the  two  oondndisf 
verses  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  which  peimitlBd 
the  tribes  to  return  to  their  natiye  land. 

The  age  and  the  author  of  the  book  can 
be  ascertained  only  approximately.  That 
the  work  was  not  written  before  the  exile, 
appears  fh>m  its  narrating  the  transpoitatioa 
of  the  Israelites  to  Babylon,  and  the  permis* 
sion  of  Cyrus  for  their  return  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  22,  23).  This  permission  Winer 
dates  at  536,  A.C.  We  have  thus  obtained 
one  fixed  point  before  which  the  work  was 
not  composed.  How  long  after  this  ?  Here 
we  have  less  certainty.  The  first  days  after 
the  return  were  unfavourable  to  literary  pur- 
suits. The  exiles  had  to  secure  their  na- 
tional existence  in  the  midst  of  diffimlty. 
Yet,  as  it  was  their  national  existence  they 
had  to  secure,  some  reference  to  history  was 
indispensable ;  for  a  period  of  seventy  years, 
two  generations,  must  have  done  something 
to  efface  lines  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  fea- 
tures; aud  only  by  historical  aids  could 
those  who  proposed  to  re*con8titnte  dw 
Mosaic  polity,  hope  for  any  success.  A 
model  was  imperatively  required,  aud  that 
model  could  be  found  only  in  the  national 
Sacred  Books.  Hence  a  recourse  to  them 
was  necessary.  But  if  a  recourse  to  them  was 
to  be  bad  at  all,  then,  for  the  purpose  in  view» 
that  recourse  must  have  been  made  at  an 
early  period  after  tlie  return.  In  short,  so 
soon  as  the  exiles  liad  had  breathing  time. 
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ukd  began  to  think  of  oonstituting  the  state  when  the  expatriated  Israelites  ibond  them- 

anew,  ibey  must  have  referred  to  their  na-  selves  once  more  in  the  land  of  their  peo- 

tional  records.     Hence  we  cannot  iix  the  pie,  and  had  determined  to  restore  the  civil 

date  of  these  books  long  after  the  return  and  religious  constitution,  they  would  of  ne- 

firom  the  captivity  at  Babylon.     This,  indeed,  cessity  require  some  guide.    Where  was  the 

is  a  Yague  conclusion,  and  we  have  already  model  to  be  found  T    In  the  Sacred  Books, 

intimated  that  some  latitude  must  be  allowed.  But  they  were  numerous,  —  more  numerous 

Probably  the  reference  was  made  in  order  to  than  they  are  at  present    Hence  an  epi- 

eommence  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (534,  tome  of  them  would   be  desirable.     This 

A.C.).    It  may  also  have  been  the  fact,  that  might  be  even  necessary,  if  the  character  in 

the  exiles  made  their  first  attempts  in   a  which  the  ancient  writings  existed  had  fal- . 

hasty,  confused,  and  injudicious  manner;  be-  len  into  disuse;  for,  in  such  a  case,  they 

ing  led  only  by  experience,  taught  by  failure,  would  be  sealed  books,  at  least  to  the  prac- 

to  consult  the  divine  oracles,  and  proceed  tical  men  who  would  have  the  executive  part 

orderly  and  carefully  to  call  back  the  insti-  to  perfDrm  in  the  great  *  restitution  of  all 

tutions  of  their  fathers.     But  whenever  the  things : '  but  not  only  had  the  old  characters 

Sacred  Books  were  consulted,  then  was  it,  fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  spoken  tongue 

we  think,  that  the  Chronicles  came  into  exis-  had  also  undergone  a  change ;  so  that  the 

fence.     This  conclusion  refers  us  to  the  days  sacred  text  was  gradually  passing  into  a  sort 

of  Exra.     And  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi-  of  sacred    language.      Nothing,   therefore, 

tion,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  was  more  natural  than  that  a  commission 

seventeenth  century,  when  an  earlier  date  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Holy 

was  asserted,  has  referred  the  Chronicles  for  Scriptures,  and  make  from  them  such  a  re- 

their  age  to  the  days  of  Ezra,  and  for  their  port  as  would  enable  the  heads  of  the  nation 

origin    to  the  pen  of  that  great  religious  to  carry  with  them  at  least  tlie  most  influen- 

renovator.     The  first  who  assigned  them  to  tial  of  the  people,  in  their  restorations.    A 

a  later  period  was  Spinosa;  and  his  opinion  renovation  of  the  civil  and  religious  consti- 

diat  they  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Mac-  tution,  after  the  model  supplied  in  the  Sacred 

cabees  (16§,  A.C.)»  has  found  a  strenuous  Books,  was  in  itself  natural,  and  had  his- 

aasertor  in  Gramberg,  to  whom  De  Wette  torical  precedents  to  recommend  it  (2  Chrou. 

^>proaches.    But  indications  of  a  later  date  xvii.  7,  $eq.;  xxxiv.  i^,$eq.).    Now,  in  what 

are  said  to  exist  in  the  books  themselves ;  spirit  would  the  task  of  compilation  be  un- 

for,  in  I  Chron.  iii.  19 — ^24,  a  genealogical  dertaken  T     In  the  first  place,   the  writer 

table  of   Zembbabel    (contemporary    with  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  posi- 

Ezra)  seems  to  go  down  to  the  age  of  Darius  tion  held  by  his  nation  in  the  history  of  the 

Ochus  (ctr.  350,  A.C.).     The  genuineness  of  world.     A  wise  patriotism   would    dictate 

the  register,  however,  has  been  denied.    Nor  the  propriety  of  tracing  back  the  origin  of  the 

is  its  import  clear ;  but  it  is  only  so  far  as  Hebrews,  through   the  most  distinguished 

its   import  is   clear,  that  it  can  have  any  men  of  the  world  (for,  if  Egypt  had  her  glory 

weight     That  it  speaks  of  the  grandsons  of  in  monuments  of  stone,  Canaan  produced 

Zembbabel,  tliere  is  no  doubt;  but  with  the  great  characters),  to  Solomon,  David,  Moses, 

words  ( ver.  21),  *  the  sons  of  fiephaiah,'  a  new  Abraham,  Adam.    This  task  is  accomplished, 

subject  is  nnconnectedly  introduced,  and  no-  not  in  the  vagueness  of  declamation,  nor  the 

thing  said  of  ancestry  or  posteri^.      Be-  fading  lights  of  traditional  history,  but  by 

fore  the  passage  can  make  for  the  books  the  trustworthy  documents  of  genealogicid 

having  been   composed  so  late   as  above  registers,  which,  at  least  in  primitive  times> 

stated,  it  must  be  proved  that  Shechaniah  men  do  not  invent    By  the  execution  of  this 

(21)  was  a  descendant  of  Zembbabel.    We  part  of  his  oflBce,  the  writer  showed  to  the 

are  therefore  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  an-  yet  timid  and  wavering  exiles,  that  they  had 

cient  opinion  which  ascribes  the  composition  a  history,  —  a  noble  history,  and  so  raised 

of  Chronicles  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  though  their  courage,  and   filled  their  souls  witlk. 

the  evidence  that  he  was  the  writer  of  tibe  great  thoughts.    But  that  history  had  one 

books  wants  corroboration.   If,  however,  they  most  marked  peculiarity.    It  was  avowedly 

were  not  compiled  by  Ezra,  they  probably  a  page  of  recoided  Providence,  illustrative  c^ 

received  his  sanction,  and  may  have  been  the  great  truth,  —  *  Them  that  honour  me,  I . 

written  by  some  one  high  in  station,  at  his  will  honour'  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).     And  never 

suggestion,  and  for  his  patriotic  purposes.  more  than  then,  was  it  important  that  the 

What  were   those  purposes?     In   other  nation  should  feel  the  truth  of  this;  and 

words.  What  was  the  aim  of  the  writer?  what  never,  certainly,  was  the  nation  more  alive  to 

the  object  of  his  book  ?    A  right  under-  that  great  truth.    Their  seventy  years'  oapti- 

stauding  on  this  point  is  in  the  present  case  vity  had  softened  their  obdurate  hearts,  and 

of  special  importance,  as  it  of  itself  furnishes  for  ever  cured  them  of  idolatry.    This,  Uien, 

an  answer  to  the  objections  made  against  the  was  the  time  to  show,  by  multiplied  instances, 
Chronicles,  and  which  are  found  concen-  that  their  national  weal  depended  exclusively 
trated  in  the  Introduction  of  De  Wette  and  entirely  on  the  Divine  favour,  whieh 
( Parker's  Translation,  ii.  p.  208,  aeq. ) .    Now,     again  depended  on  their  obedience.    Accord- 
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Ingly,  a  religious  aim  is  observable  through- 
out the  Chronicles.  It  meets  yon  in  the 
first  narratlTe,  —  it  continues  with  you  to 
the  last  But  the  religion  of  Moses  was 
of  a  specific  nature,  having  certain  rites 
and  observances,  and  requiring  the  support 
of  a  numerous  hierarchy.  So  that  the  work 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  bear  a  Levitical 
character.  Such  an  impress  it  has.  With- 
out such  an  impress,  its  credibility  would  be 
questionable.  Yet  the  hypercriticism  of  re- 
cent times  has  tried  to  turn  this  its  recom- 
mendation to  our  acceptance,  into  a  serious 
objection  against  the  work. 

Experience  convinces  us,  that  a  oareftil 
and  unbiassed  perusal  of  the  Chronicles  will 
justify  the  statement  of  the  aim  of  their 
author  or  authors  now  set  forth,  and  leave  a 
conviction  of  the  good  faith  which  presided 
at  their  compilation,  and  the  general  credi- 
bility of  their  contents,  though  some  allow- 
ance may  in  strict  justice  have  to  be  made  for 
the  mistakes  of  a  late  age,  and  the  colourings 
of  a  special  and  muoh-dierished  object  Any 
attempt  to  prove  by  actual  instances  that  the 
view  we  have  given  is  correct,  would  require 
this  historical  epitome  to  be  epitomised. 
Leaving  the  proof,  therefore,  to  the  books 
themselves,  we  allege  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions. The  registers,  compared  with  those 
in  the  older  books,  bear  evident  marks  of 
being  abstracts  and  compilations.  Histori- 
cal notices  appended  to  Uiem  (1  Chron.  vL 
49,  04),  haviiag  more  or  less  a  reference  to 
later  events,  exhibit  the  diligence  and  prac- 
tical aims  of  the  composer.  This  is  espe- 
cially observable  in  the  recital  made  of  the 
cities  of  refuge  (54,  to  the  end),  which  it 
was  important  for  the  new  colonists  to  know 
well,  if  the  old  constitution  was  to  be  re- 
stored after  the  land  had  lain  waste  for  two 
generations;  and  when  rights  of  property 
had  been  obliterated,  transferred,  or  usurped. 
There  was  sometliing  approadiing  to  oastes 
(though  not  the  reality  itself  Mid  there- 
fore not  its  evils)  in  the  Hebviw  polity. 
When,  therefore,  that  polity  was  on  the  point 
of  being  brought  back,  claimants  for  ofioes  of 
all  kinds  would  appear.  Hence  the  neces' 
■ity  for  knowing  what  families  had  of  old 
discharged  the  several  functions.  This 
knowledge  is  supplied  in  a  very  marked 
manner:  see  1  Chron.  iv.  21, 23 ;  vi.  31, 9eq,; 
ix.  17,  aeq.  The  patriotic  aim  is  obvious  in 
the  large  share  of  the  work  allotted  to  the 
flourishing  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
Hezekiah.  The  religious  aim  is  evident 
throughout  Besides  these  instances  (1 
Chron.  xiiL ;  xiv.  2, 10,  14 ;  xv.  2 ;  xix.  13; 
xxii.  13 ;  xxviiL  7.  2  Chron.  xii.  1,  seq,  ; 
ziiL  0 ;  xvL  0, 12 ;  xx.  37),  we  refer  to  the 
historical  sketch  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.), 
who,  though  a  minor  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  enjoyed  the  most  brilliant  prosperity 
so  long  as  he  was  obedient  to  Jehovah ;  but 
when,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  usurped 


the  priests*  olBoe,  he  was  amittenvilh  lepiwy. 
iriiich,  to  die  day  of  his  dealk*  oi>t  hin  is 
ham  his  royal  honours,  Ato  ylassMSS  of 
society,  and  the  oomlbrts  of  rsUgfon.  Stfll 
more  striking  is  the  splendoiiri^idiSDllowi 
the  religions  seal  of  Hesekiah;  yet,  when 
his  heart  was  lifted  up,  there  was  wrath  up- 
on him,  and  upon  Jndah  and  Jerasslem 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  xzx.  xxxi.  xzxiL  2& ;  eomp. 
i^).  The  general  and  the  desigiwd  len- 
deucy  of  the  worit  is  foimd  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary given  near  the  end  ;^*  Moreover,  all ' 
the  ^ief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people^  trsns- 
gressed  very  much,  afler  all  the  aboadnatisns 
of  the  Heathen ;  and  p<riliilsd  ttie  hooss  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  had  baUowed  in  Jerasa- 
lem.  And  the  Lord  God  of  their  fSuheis 
sent  to  them,  by  his  messengers,  rising  up 
betimes,  snd  sending;  beeansebe  had  eom- 
passion  on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling- 
place.  Bm  thsy  modced  the  messsngers  of 
God,  and  despised  his  woidSy  end  wtisesed 
his  prophets,  until  the  wtatk  of  the  Lend 
arose  sgainst  his  people,  tiS'  tfisrs  was  as 
remedy.  Therefore  he  btoo^C  tqpon  then 
the  king  of  the  Chaldees '  (»  Chien.  xxxvi 
14—21).  Of  this  remarkable  paseage  we 
have  quoted  so  mudi,  beeaose  it  ahows  that 
the  work  was  oomposed  in  a  tmthfU  spirit 
If  an  improper  priestly  influence  had  dinlstsi 
the  composition,  we  should  hnve  ftmnd  ne 
such  stem  reproof  of  thdr  oihief  aen  as  we 
have  here.  Other  instances  might  be  given. 
The  passage  relating  to  the  leprosy  o?Aspb  ■ 
shows  that  there  was  no  ooUuision  bsMPMh 
the  royal  power  and  the  priesthood.  The 
same  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  lepiepl 
administered  to  the  priests  1^  Headdih 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  6,  ae^.). 

It  hss  been  rashly  assmned,  that  the 
chiefs  if  not  the  cmly,  sources  wbsooe 
the  compilers  drew  their  materiala,  were 
found  in  the  historical  works  of  onr  present 
canon,  which  preceded  the  Chronisles  In 
point  of  time.  With  these  bodke  the  Chro- 
nicles undoubtedly  have  much  in  oommoo. 
And  let  it  be  observed,  that  yAxtn  the 
latter  cite,  they  also  authenticate  thefkmMr, 
—  an  authentication  which  is  of  the  SMts 
consequence,  because  it  took  plae^  at  tbt 
time  of  the  second  birth  of  the  nation,  whsa 
idolatry  and  its  corruptions  had  been  east 
off;  when  religion  and  truth  had  gained  an 
ascendency  in  the  heart ;  and  when  the  pee- 
pie  were  free,  if  they  chose,  either  to  lemsia 
in  Persia,  or  to  discard  lor  ever  the  instim- 
tions  of  Moses.  The  solemn  act  of  the  na- 
tion in  receiving,  as  of  divine  origin  and 
autliority,  the  Mosaic  institutions,  mndi  as 
by  so  doing  they  brought  blame  on  them- 
selves as  Uie  sons  of  those  who  had  dis- 
obeyed God  and  slain  the  propheta,  will 
weigh  with  any  impartial  man,  in  fitvoor  of 
the  value  of  tiiese  institutions,  their  saltan 
bleness  to  the  people,  and  tlie  sanetaoas  by 
which  they  were  accompanied. 
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Bat  a  far  more  ample  literature  waa  open 
to  the  compilers  of  the  Chronicles,  than  diat 
which  is  in  our  hands.  The  following  works 
are  distinctly  mentioned :  — 

T.  The  words  (or  history)  of  Samuel,  the  seer; 

the  words  of  Nathan,  the  prophet ;  and  the 

words  of  Gafd.  the  seer  ( 1  Chron.  xxix.  29). 
II.  The  words  of  Nathan,  the  prophet;  the  pro- 

phecy  of  Ah^ah ;  and  the  history  of  Iddo 

<2  Chron.  iz.  S9). 

III.  The  hook  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah  and  Israel 

iS  Chron.  xzr.  t6;  zzriU.  S6). 

I V.  The  hook  or  words  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Ha- 

nanl  (2  Chron.  xx.  34). 
V.  The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron. 

XX.  34;  zxxULlS). 
V I .  The  stonr  or  eommentaryof  the  book  of  the 
Kings  (2  Chron.  xxir.  27). 
VII.  The  book  of  Shemalah,  the  prophet ;  and  of 
Iddo,  the  seer,  concerning  genealogies  (2 
Chron.  xU.  1&). 
VIII.  The  acuof  Usxiah,  written  by  Isaiah,  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Amos  (2  Chron.  xxtI. 
22). 
JX.  The  Tlaion  or  history  of  Isaiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.32). 

This  suffices  to  show  that  the  Israelites 
were  a  literary  and  historical  people ;  while, 
firom  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24,  we  find  reason  to 
state  that  like  the  Latins,  only  long  pre- 
Tionsly,  they  kept  what  were  literally  annals, 
recording  the  events  of  each  successive  year. 
To  what  remote  age  this  practice  extended 
back,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  it  deserves 
notice,  that  the  references  made  in  Chro- 
nicles to  books  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
regaid  to  the  later  periods  of  the  history. 
Lest,  however,  this  remark  should  mislead 
the  reader,  we  add  that  the  woric  now  under 
consideration,  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe,  it  was  composed  in  £xra*s  time,  per- 
haps  by  Ezra  himself,  dates,  though  one  of 
the  latest  of  the  Biblical  histories,  ftill  fifty 
years  before  the  Father  of  profane  history, 
Herodotus,  began  his  immortal  work. 

The  general  tenor  of  this  essay  suffices  to 
show,  that  the  conclusions  to  which  its  writer 
has  been  led  are  very  dissimilar  to  those 
which  De  Wette  has  put  forth,  and  which 
in  part  are  echoed  by  Norton,  in  his  note 
on  the  Old  Testament,  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  work  on  the  '  Oenuineness  of 
the  Gospels,'  pp.  88,  89.  The  substance  of 
Norton's  objections  is  found  in  the  following 
transcript :  — 

*  The  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  espe- 
cially, seems  to  have  given  a  strong  colour- 
ing to  the  ancient  history  of  his  nation, 
derived  fh)ra  the  feelings,  customs,  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  ovm  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  the  Levitical  law  to  his  coun- 
trymen, by  the  supposed  example  and 
authority  of  their  ancestors.  His  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  principally  on 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings ;  or,  to 
say  the  least,  there  is  no  probability,  that,  in 
the  portion  of  his  history  coincident  with 
what  is  contained  in  those  books,  he  had 
any  other  authentic  doctunents  than  what 
their  authors  possessed.    But,  in  eompariog 


the  accounts  in  those  books  with  the  ae- 
ooimts  in  the  Chronicles,  we  see  at  once  how 
much  the  author  of  this  later  work  has  added 
concerning  priests  and  Levites,  and  religious 
ceremonies.  As  a  single  illustration  of  the 
general  character  of  his  work,  we  may  take 
Uie  narrative  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  by 
David  to  Jerusalem,  in  chapters  xlii.  xv.  zvi. 
of  1  Chron.,  as  compared  with  the  account 
in  2  Sam.  chap.  vi.  In  the  Chronicles,  the 
priests  and  Levites  play  a  principal  part  In 
the  book  of  Samuel,  they  do  not  appear  at 
all.  The  ark  is  not  borne  by  Levites,  as  it 
should  have  been  according  to  the  Levitical 
law ;  and,  contrary  to  that  law,  the  sacrifices 
are  offered,  not  by  priests,  but  by  David.' 

Here  the  chronicler  is  charged  with  hay- 
ing given  such  a  colouring  to  the  ancient 
history  of   his  nation,   as  to  render   his 
evidence  '  altogether  questionable.*    Let  ub 
allow  that  some  colouring  was  given.     Whatf 
then?    Would  the  compilation  have  been 
made,  had  not  the  compiler  had  some  speci- 
fic object  ?    And  what  is  the  pursuit  of  a 
specific  object  unless  giving  a  colouring? 
So  that  the  objection  goes  to  say,  that  die 
compilation  should  never  have  been  under- 
taken.   But  this  is  a  point  on  which  the 
compiler  was  a  better  judge  than  any  modem 
critic  can  be.    The  writer  has  a  specific  ob- 
ject: we  have  endeavoured  to  set  it  forth. 
If  our  exposition  is  right,  it  is  one  of  which 
no  historian  need  be  ashamed.    But,  says 
Mr.  Norton,  he  has  added  to  the  history  that 
which  served  the  purposes  of  priests  aud 
Levites.    Let  it  be  so.    It  does  not  fbllow 
that  the  additions  were  unwarrauted;  still 
less,  that  his  general  statements  are  suspi- 
cious.    But  no  authority  can  be  found  for 
them  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings, 
his  chief,  if  not  his  sole  authorities.    The 
allegation  on  which   this  objection  rests, 
is  nothing  else  than  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion.   There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that 
the  compiler  bad  no  other  sources  at  his  com- 
mand, than  what  our  present  canon  affords. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know,  as  shown  above, 
that  he  had  other  soujrees.    This  fact,  so  ob- 
vious to  an  unprepossessed  mind,  the  im- 
puguers  of  the  Chronicles  have  endeavoured 
to  destroy.    The  titles  of  the  works  before 
given  are,  it  has  been  asserted,  only  different 
denominations  for  the  books  called  in  our 
Bible  by  the  name  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion.   This  answer  might  suffice.    But  the 
Hebrew  was  a  rich  literature.    In  Eccles. 
xii.   12,  we  have  evidence  of  this,  —  *  Of 
making  many  hooki  there  u  no  end,  and  much 
study  is  a  wearinesa  of  the  flesh.'    Who  will 
believe  that  of  these  many  books,  none  savt 
what  we  now  have  were  historical,  when  tht 
historical  character  of  the  Hebrew  religion 
is  eonsidered  ?  Bnt  the  passages  cited  alK>ve, 
show  that  historical  writers  were  nnxperons* 
*  The  words  of  Samuel,  of  Nathan,  and  of 
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Qad;  can  intimate  notbiDg  less  than  three  CHRYSOPRASUS  (Q,),    a    trmoaparent 

separate  historical  compositions.     Let  the  precious  stone,  mentioned  in  Ber.  *yi-  30, 

reader  go  over  the  list  (to  which  additions  of  a  pale  green  colour  passing  into  yeDow 

might  be  made),  and  he  will  find  reason  to  and  brown. 

think  that  it  contains  more  works  than  ouf  CHUB,  —  the  name  of  ■  land  or  tribe 
canon  presents.  Had  the  writer  meant  to  (Ezek.  xxx.  0),  which  standa  in  eonneetioo 
refer  merely  to  our  books,  he  would  haye  with  African  names,  and  may  therefore 
fklsified  himself;  for  the  allegation  is  that  hare  been  a  district  of  Afirica.  Some  hare 
his  statements  do  not  coincide  with  the  identified  Chub  with  Cobion,  wfaich^  aceoid- 
statements  in  those  books.  But  of  such  an  ing  to  the  Greek  geographer  Ptolemy,  lay  on 
hallucination,  who  will  accuse  a  writer  ?  —  the  Lake  Mareotis,  near  the  modem  Alexan- 
to  make  references  to  works  which  bore  wit-  dria :  others  have  preferred  Cobe, «  harbour 
nesa  against  himself.  But  the  fact  of  the  on  the  seacoast  of  Ethiopia.  There  is,  how- 
references  being  made,  proves  not  only  ever,  reason  to  think  that  the  reading  ^ould 
the  existence  of  the  works  referred  to,  but  be  Nub,  which  would  signify  Nubia, 
that  they  contained  the  yerifioation  sought  CHURCH  (T.)  is  deriyed  firom  an  old 
Ami  here  we  must  add,  that  this  same  fact  German  word,  which  signifiea  to  dtoote, 
proves  also  that  the  chronicler  had  to  do  Hence,  a  '  church '  is  a  chosen  body  of  men, 
with,  not  an  ignorant  public,  not  credulous  agreeably  to  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  New 
men,  not  readers  of  implicit  faith,  but  per-  Testament,  which  represents  Christians  as 
sons  who  required  evidence,  could  weigh  'called  saints' (Rom.  L  7),  or  persons  taken 
evidence,  and  who  had  in  their  own  hands  out  of  the  great  body  of  the  worid,  —  first, 
means  for  coming  to  a  sound  conclusion  on  for  their  own  salvation ;  and  secondly,  that, 
historical  questions.  Indeed,  the  legitimate  when  converted,  they  should  labonr  for  tiie 
inference  from  the  facts  of  the  case  impar-  salvation  of  mankind  (Luke  xxiL  82.  Jc^ 
tially  considered,  is,  that  the  chronicler  had  zxi.  10,  seq,  James  v.  19).  The  Greek  woid 
before  him  other  works  than  our  books  of  {ekkUsia),  of  which  our  *  church*  is  a  trans- 
Samuel  and  the  Kings.  His  references,  for  lation,  has,  according  to  its  etymology,  a 
instance,  are  found  in  the  history  of  the  meaning  similar  to  that  of '  church ;' denot- 
reign  of  King  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi.  11) ;  Ama-  ing,  as  it  does,  a  number  of  persons  eslled 
tiah  (xxv.  26);  Jotham  (xxvii.  7);  Ahaz  outof  a  yet  greater  body,  which,  in  the  aefeoal 
(zxviii.  26);  Hezekiah  (zzxii.  32) ;  Josiah  case,  is  the  world  at  large.  Thus,  in  tiie 
(zxxv.27) ;  and  Jehoiakim  (xzxvi.8).  Now,  essential  meaning  of  the  term  *ehm^*  do 
in  all  these  cases,  the  work  referred  to  is  '  the  we  find  it  set  fortii  as  a  divinely  selected  in- 
book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.'  But  strument  for  the  furtherance  of  the  great 
this  is  not  our  book  of  Kings,  for  this  sim-  purposes  of  Christ's  mission  and  death, 
pie  reason,  that  in  most  instances  the  Chro-  This,  of  all  purposes,  is  the  most  benevolent 
uldes  contain  information  which  could  not  in  aim,  and  tiie  most  benign  in  consequences; 
be  derived  from  that  source,  since  there  it  comprehending  the  highest,  purest,  largest, 
does  not  exist  and  most  durable  good  which  time  and  eter- 

Withont  pursuing  the  subject  into  detail  nity  can  give.  Hence  the  church  is  an  ex- 
( which  the  nature  of  this  work  does  not  ad-  pression  of  the  divine  love,  as  vrell  as  the 
mit),  we  offer  one  remark  more.  Aware  of  great  channel  of  the  divine  graoe,  and  v^ 
the  force  of  the  references  made  in  Chro-  pears  in  the  high  character  of  bemg  the 
nicies,  De  Wette  charged  the  author  with  appointed  instrument  for  bringing  home  to 
making  them  for  display ;  as  if  any  thing  the  hearts  of  men  of  each  successive  gene- 
could  be  gained  by  referring  to  authorities  ration  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
that  had  no  existence,  save  the  display  of  constitute  the  essence  of  the  gospel, 
the  writer's  folly.  This  imputation,  which  is  The  root-idea,  we  have  intimated,  is  that 
utterly  groundless,  was  silentiy  diY>pped  in  of  an  assembly  called  out  from  some  place 
the  fonnh  edition  of  De  Wette's  work,  or  body.  Our  word,  'convocation,*  nearly 
Most  persons  will  think  that  it  should  never  approaches  to  the  meaning  of  the  originid 
have  been  thrown  out;  or,  having  been  pub-  Greek ;  only  that  '  convocation '  is  merely  a 
licly  made,  should  have  received  an  express  calling  together,  without  bringing  into  pro- 
and  public  retractation.  Such  a  procedure,  miuence  the  idea  of  choosing  or  seleetion, 
however,  throws  light  on  the  spirit  which  that  is  involved  in  ecclesia  (whence  the  Eng- 
has  had  to  do  with  the  unsparing  hostility  lish  term  ecclenaatle),  or  church.  As,  how- 
manifested  against  the  work  we  have  now  ever,  persons  may  be  selected  and  convened 
passed  under  review.  for  various  purposes,  so  is  it  desiraUe  to 

CHRT80LTTE   (G.  gold  stone),  a  gem  ascertain  from  the   Scriptures  themsdias 

constituting  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  what  the  purpose  is  which  it  recognises.    In 

New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxl.  20.  Exod.  xxviii  Acts  xix.  32,  the  word  eccie$ia  is  rendered 

20).    Bretschneider  assigns  to  this  stone  a  *  the  assembly,'  and  is  used  of  the  tnmulta- 

golden  hne ;  but  Winer  says  it  is  of  a  pale  ous  meeting  which  took  place  in  the  theatre 

green,  quite  transparent,  and  crystallised,  at  Ephesus,  at  the  instigation  of  Demetriua. 

with  a  twofold  refraction.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Hebrew  term  KM, 
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'  congregation,'  is  employed  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  nneommon ;  for  he  lived  to  see  the  intention 

13,  seq,    Ecclesia  also  denotes  a  regularly  of  his  Master  to  a   great  extent  realised 

constituted  civil  assembly,  as  in  Acts  xix.  39,  (1  Cor.  xiL  28 ;  zv.  9.    Oal.  i.  13.    £ph.  i. 

where  the  rendering  should  be  *the  lawfU  22;  iii.  21.    Phil.  iu.  6).     In  Heb.  xiL  23, 

assembly ; '  that  is,  the  proper  tribunaL    In  it  has  been  thought  to  denote  the  church  in 

this  sense  has  the  passage  in  Matt  xviiL  heaven,  though  it  may  here,  too,  have  re- 

17,  seq.  been  understood.    The  term  oorre-  ference  to  the  general  Christian  community 

epouding  to  '  church '  may  denote  an  assem-  on  earth,  whose  high  and  holy  vocation  was 

bly,  without  any  specific  reference  to  the  way  so  to  walk,  and  so  to  labour,  as  to  obtain 

in  which  it  takes  place,  as  in  Acts  vii.  38.  everlasting  life  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  his 

Heb.  ii.  12 ;  or  the  specific  assembly  which  angels,  and  the  just  made  perfect   (Deut 

statedly  met  for  the  performance  of  religious  xxziii.  2.  Job  iv.  18). 
duties  (Ps.  zxvi.  12 ;  Izviii.  26 ;  oomp.  Exod.         It  thus  appears  that  the  ScriptnreB  present 

xii.  6.    Numb.  xvL  3,  21).      In  its  more  two  churches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian, 

strictly  Hebraic  use,  the  idea  of  selection  or  The  first,  generally  denominated  *  congrega- 

oalling  out  has  a  different  reference,  since  tion,'  consisted  primarily  and  properly  of  Uie 

the  entire  nation  of  Israel  was  a  chosen  whole  nation  of  Israel ;  then  of  that  nation 

people.      Among  the  Jews  there  was    no  as  assembled  for  the  celebration  of  its  reli- 

eelect  body,  as  among  the  Gentiles.     The  gious  observances;   and,  thirdly,  the  idea 

church  and  the  nation  were  the  same.    But  seems  to  be  sometimes  restricted  to  those 

Christ  called  the  members  of  his  church  out  persons  who  were  actnaUy  engaged  in  the 

of   every  nation  under    heaven ;    and    so  solemnities  of  public  worship  iu  the  national 

brought  into   existence  an  instrument  by  sanctuary.      When,    however,    synagogues 

which  his  principles  of  universal  love  might  came  into  use,   then  the   term  underwent 

be  made  co-extensive  in  their  operation  with  some  variation  of  meaning,  and  denoted  the 

the  family  of  man.  collected  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  whether 

The  general  idea  of  an  assembly  without  assembled  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  other  houses 

any  specific  reference,  seems  to  be  the  sig-  of  prayer. 

nification  intended  in  1  Cor.  zi  18,  —  ^When  Our  Lord,  therefore,  found  the  mind  of 
ye  come  together  in  the  church.'  There  is  his  countrymen  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a 
in  the  Greek  no  word  to  justify  the  use  of  church ;  in  adopting  which,  he  made  such 
the  article,  *  the.'  Literally,  Paul  says,  *  You  alterations  as  were  necessary  to  bring  it  in- 
coming together  in  an  assembly,'  which  to  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
means, '  when  you  assemble.'  The  assem-  his  own  system.  With  a  ohaNU^teristic  com- 
bly  may  have  been  the  church-assembly ;  prehensiveness,  he  threw  down  every  middle 
but  the  words  used  by  the  apostle,  just  wall  of  partition,  commanding  his  doctrines 
cited,  do  not,  in  themselves,  convey  that  to  be  preached  indiscriminately  to  all  na- 
meaxiing.  tions.    The  assembly  which  took  place  on 

Frequently,  however,   the  word  ecclesia,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  —  when  there  were  to« 

church,  is  used  as  denoting  an  assembly  of  gether  'Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  dwellers 

Christians,  dwelling  in  or  near  one  place,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  Cappadocia, 

and  coming  together  to  celebrate  their  sacred  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia, 

rites.    It  is  thus  used  of  the  Christian  church  iu  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about 

at  Jerusalem.    The  passage  in  Acts  ii.  47  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 

shows  that  the  term  *  church  *  was  at  a  very  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,'  —  gives,  in 

early  period  applied  to  such  meetings  of  its  miscellaneous  character,  an  appropriate 

Christian  believers:  comp.  Acts  v.  11 ;  viii.  type  of  what  the  new  church  was  even  im- 

1 ;   xL  22 ;  XV.  4,  22.     It  has  reference  to  mediately  to  be.    And  the  presence  in  Jeru- 

the  Christian  assembly  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  salem,  at  this '  high  festival,'  of  persons  from 

26 ;  xiii  1).    It  is  used  also  of  other  Chris-  so  many  distant  parts,  shows  to  what  a  won- 

tian  communities  in  single  cities  and  pro-  derful  extent  the  Jewish  prepared  the  way 

vinces  (Rom.  xvL  1,  23.    1  Cor.  i.  2.    Col.  for  the  Christian  church ;  for  these  '  devout 

iv.  16.  Acts  xiv.  23).   Sometimes  this  church  men,'  who  are  described  as  '  out  of  every  na- 

was  held  in  tne  private  house  of  a  member  tion  under  heaven,'  and  certainly  were  firom 

(CoL  iv.  Id.    RouL  xvi.  5.    1  Cor.  xvL  19.  nearly  all  the  then  civilised  countries  of  the 

Philem.  2).  world,  were  either  Jews,  or  proselytes  to  Ju- 

The  word  '  church  *  comprehends  the  en-  daism ;  the   first  owing  their  existence  to 

tire  Christian  community,  consisting  of  a  the  dispersion  of  Israelites  among  other 

number  of  individual  members,  or  of  indi-  nations,  which  had  now  been  for  centuries 

vidual  churches.    In  this  sense  it  is  but  once  proceeding ;  the  second  being  for  the  most 

unquestionably  used  in  the  Gospels  (Matt,  part  the  finnit  of  this  scattered  seed  (ActsiL  1, 

xvi.   18), — 'Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  teq.).    The  dissemination  of  high  religious 

my  church;'  which,  however,  sufiices  to  truth  was,  however,  now  to  take  a  freer  course, 

show  that  the  Saviour  contemplated  the  for-  and  be  abundantly  glorified.    Christ  came 

roation  of  a  church  universal.     In  Paul's  into  the  place  of  Moses.    Paul  superseded 

writings,  however,  this  implication  is  not  Gamaliel.     Monotheism  quitted  Judea,  to 
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become  the  religion  of  the  world.      The  ter  of  the  New  Testament  must  take  ean  not 

temple   at  Jerusalem   was  destroyed ;    but  to  transfer  to  the  ordinary  that  whieh  be- 

■  temple  was  built  in  the  heart  of  man  which  longs  to  the  extraordinary  ministration.   The 

will  never  perish.    The  church  of  the  world  first  era  had,  as  a  special  work,  ao  special 

took  the  place  of  the  Jewish  church  (Matt  qualifications.    If  we  attempt  to  make  that 

xxviii.  19.   Markxri.  10.  John  i.  9).    These  general  which  God  has  made   special^  we 

are  facts  which  the  friends  of  mere  civilisa-  shall  work  against  God,  and  be  inYolved  in 

tion  must  admit,  and  cannot  but  admire.  With  difficulty. 

Christians  *  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is         We  give  these  as  general  principles,  leav- 

marvellons  in  our  eyes'  (Matt  xxi.  42).  ing  the  application  of  them  to  the  reader. 

The  chief  ideas  which  combine  to  form  But,  as  a  specimen  of  their  application,  we 

his  conception  of  a  church,  our  Lord  has  remark  that  those  passages  which  give  teu 

himself  expressed   after  his  own  manner,  the  apostles  the  large  powers  of  binding  and 

with  brevity,  precision,  and  fulness,  in  the  loosing,  of  forgiving  sins,  generally  <  the 

words  found  in  Matt  xvilL  20,  —  *  Where  two  power  of  the  keys,'  —  to  use  an  eccleaiastical 

or  thiee  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  phrase  (Matt  xvi.  18,  19;  xviiL  18.   John 

there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'     Here  we  xx.  22,  23),  are  to  be  understood  of  thoee 

learn   that   a   Christian   church   is  —  I.   A  persons  exclusively,  to  whom  exolosively  the 

gathering,  it  may  be  of  only  two  or  three  per-  needful  qualifications  were  imparted,  and  the 

sons ;  who,  II.  are  assembled  in  the  name,  office  was  specifically  assigned.     The  right 

that  is,  for  the  purposes,  of  Christ;  and.  III.  to  establish  ordinances  in  Christ's  chvreh 

who  have,  as  the  essentially  constituent  and  belongs  to  no  disciple  now,  any  more  than 

sanctifying  element  of  a  church,  the  presence  the  ability  to  work  miracles, 
of  Jesus,  manifested,  lY.  by  the  granting  of        The  general  aim  of  the  Christian  chnzvh 

their  requests  (19),  in  the  communication  is  the  visible  establishment  of  the  kingdom 

of  *  the  fhiit  of  the  spirit'  (Gal.  v.  22 — ^24.  of  God,  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  means  for  the 

£ph.  V.  9.   Phil.  i.  11).  furtherance  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  aalva- 

In  speaking  of  the  church  as  being  founded  tion  of  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ    In 

by  Christ,  we  have  had  in  our  mind  the  gene-  other  words,  the  aim  is  the  realisation  in 

ral   influence,   which,  when  he  had  once  the  soul  of  man,  of  the  great  family  relatioo 

planted  his  noble  ideas  in  the  world,  and  whieh  God  has  been  pleased  to  assome  in 

been  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  our  revealing  himself  in  Christ,  as  Uie  oniTersal 

Lord  exerted  through  instruments  specially  Father  of  the  human  race.    Henee,  the  aim 

appointed  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  is  the  diffusion  of  that  unity  of  heart  which 

In  an  inferior  sense,  it  was  these  instru-  befits  brethren,  and  that  ready,  trustful,  lov- 

roents,  the  apostles  of  Christ,  who  founded  ing,  and  devout  obedience  which  befits  ehil- 

his  church  in  the  great  centres  of  civilisa-  dren.    Accordingly,  a  holy,  obedient,   and 

tion,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  its  universal  loving,  is  essentially  a  Christian  heart   The 

spread.    Even  the   apostles,   however,  did  same  fact  is  also  set  forth  as  being  such  a 

not  complete  the  work ;  nor  can  the  work  be  reconciliation  of  soul  to  the  Divine  will,  •• 

ever  fully  completed,  so  long  as  there  re-  may  make  that  will  supreme  in  the  intdli- 

mains  one  soul  unreconciled  to  God.    The  gent  xmiverse,  cause  God's  laws  to  be  xaawt- 

New  Testament,  however,  continues  the  line  sally  honoured  and  obeyed,  and  effect  a  union 

of  influence  no  further  than  the  termination  between  God  and  Christ  on  one  side,  and 

of  the  apostolic  ministry.    It  is,  in  truth,  human  kind  on  the  other  (John  xviL  17, 

merely  a  fragmentary  history  of  the  first  ieq,    Ephes.  v.  25—27 ;  ii.  19 — 22.    CoL  L 

planting  of  the  gospel.    As  such,  it  is  a  re-  28,  29.  1  Pet  ii.  5,  9,  seg.). 
cord  of  a  special  operation.    That  the  opera-        The  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  choreh 

tion  is  in  many  ofits  features  special,  appears  rests  on  the  recognition  of  Jesus   as  the 

tnm  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  firom  dis-  Clmst,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt  xvi. 

tinct  Scriptural  testimonies.    'The  signs  of  16,  teq,  Mark  xvi.  16.  John  vi69;  xviL  8. 

an  apostle '  were  in  not  only  *  patience,'  but  in  Acts  ii.  36 ;  viii.  37 ;  xvL  31 .    1  Cor.  xiL  8. 

*  wonders  and  mighty  deeds '  (2  Cor.  xii.  12.  1  John  iv.  2).    This,  however,  which  is  an 

Mark  xvi.  19 — 18).     Paul's  enlightenment,  outward  test,  must,  in  the  sight  of  God,  be 

specially  received   by  revelation   from   hia  approved  and  manifested  by  corresponding 

Lord,  must  have  terminated  with  his  own  fruit;  for  without  that  charity  which  is  greater 

life.      Derivatively,   indeed,  all   Christians  than  even  faith  and  hope,  and  whieh  is  the 

partake  of  that  enlightenment,  since  results  essence  of  the  gospel  in  its  practical  opei«- 

of  it  are  left  in  his  writings.    But  ours  is  a  tion,  both  chunhes  and  individuals  are  aa 

derivative  enlightenment,  and  ours  is  not  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals  (I  Cor. 

a  miraculously  confirmed  ministry.    Whence  xiii.).    Accordingly,  in  Christ  Jesus,  extai^ 

it  is  obvious  that  the  dispensation  of  the  nals,  whatever  their  nature,  avail  nothinf^ 

gospel  is  twofold,  extraordinary  or  apostolic,  but  *  faith  which  worketh  by  love  *  (Gal.  t.  •• 

ordinary  or  human.    In  the  history  of  the  1  Thess.  i.  8.  James  ii  18). 
church,  these  two  ministrations  are  clearly        The  means  which  the  Scripture  recogmsM 

marked.    This  being  the  case,  tlie  interpre-  and  sanctions  for  the  furtherance  of  the  pur* 
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poses  of  the   church,   are  — ^  I.   Preaching         The  history  of  the  church  ot  Christ  can* 

Christ,  or  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  hy  not,  in  a  dictionary  of  the  Bihle,  be  carried 

which  faith  is  produced,  and  from  which,  beyond  the  date  of  the  events  therein  re- 

under  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  salvation  corded ;  nor  within  that  period  will  oar  space 

ensues  (Matt.  zxriiL  19.    Bom.  x.  13 — 18).  allow  more  than  a  general  summary  to  be 

II.  Baptism,  as  the  symbol  of  faith  in  Christ,  given.  That  history  properly  beg^s  with  the 
administered  originally  to  persons  bom  of  first  meeting  of  the  apostles  after  the  resur- 
heathen  parents,  and  still  appropriate  in  its  reotion.  The  period  of  Christ's  publie 
application  to  others  (Matt  xxviii.  19.  John  ministry  was  of  a  preparatory  nature.  The 
iii.  22;  comp.  iv.  2.  Acts  ii.  3d.  Eph.  iv.  5).  church  began  when  Jesus,  having  ascended 

III.  The  Lord's  supper,  as  a  perpetual  memo-  to  the  right  hand  of  power,  became  a  spiri- 
rial  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  his  sufferings  and  tual,  and  so  a  universal  king,  and  commenced 
death  endured  for  man,  as  a  divinely  sane-  a  kingdom  in  human  hearts,  which  shall 
tioned  means  and  channel  of  grace  (1  Cor.  xi.  have  no  limits  ou  earth,  and  no  end  in  the 
aSfSeq.),    IV.  Prayer  iu  the  name  of  Christ,  eternal  world. 

as  an  appointment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  tlie         In  many  respects,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 

sanctification  of  his  disciples  (Matt  vii.  7,  sequence  to  fix  the  date  of  the  ascension. 

$eq,  John  xiv.  13,  14.  Acts  ii.  4)2 ;  vi.  4).  Without  an  agreement  as  to  the  year  when 

These  means,  however,  divine  as  they  are  the  first  foundation-stone  of  the  church  was 

in  their  origin,  effectual  as  they  have  proved,  laid,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an  exact  de- 

and  important  though  they  still  remain,  must  termination  as  to  the  date  of  other  subse- 

not  be  considered  as  the  sole  instruments  in  quent  events.     For  instance,  the  years  when 

the  hands  of  Him  who  worketh  as  he  will;  nor  Uie  Letters  of  Paul  were  written  can  be  even 

need  the  ministry  of  the  church  be  restricted  approximately  ascertained,  only  after  some 

to  them :  but  it  may  receive  such  changes,  and  one  fixed  point  has  been  agreed  upon.     But 

undergo  sach  modifications,  as  the  altered  the  date  of  the  death,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

circumstances  of  the  age  seem  to  suggest  or  birth,  of  our  Lord,  has  been  yariously  stated 

require  (John  iii.  8).  Still  less  ought  these  to  by  authorities  whose  diligence  and  learning 

be  erected  into  essentials ;  for,  provided  that  must  command  respect    This  will  be  seen 

the  new  birth  take  ^oce,  which  is  the  great  re-  by  the  following  summary,  which  gives  a 

quirement  of  the  gospel,  instrumental  duties,  comparative  view,  according  to  ancient  and 

tiiough  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  modem  chronologists,  respecting  the  great 

Call  into  a  secondary  rank  (John  iii.  3,  5.  epochs    in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  namely,  his 

I  John  iiL  10, 14,  seq,  ,*  iv.  13, 20 ;  v.  1,  seq.),  birth,  baptism,  and  death :  — 


nolQffer.  Birth,  BapHtm,  Death, 

Eoaeblus 2,  A.C.    <lth  Jan.  S9,  A.D 33,  A.D. 

Jerome   3,  A.C.  S5th  Dec SO,  A.D 32,  A  D. 

Baronim 3,  A.C.  SSth  Dec 29,  A.D.  «th  Jan. 32,  A.D.  in  March. 

ScaUger  2,  A.C.  about  the  end  of  Feb 29^  A.D.  4th  Jan 33,  A.D.   3d  April. 

LaiB7  4,  A.C.  2Sth  Dec  90,  A.D.  8(hNoT 33,  A.D.    3d  April. 

Usher  6,  A.C.  25th  Dec  30,  A.D 33,  A.D.   3d  Aprtl. 

PeUvlua S,  A.C.  25th  Dec 29.  A.D. 31,  A.D.  23d  Mar. 

CalvMus 3,  A.C.  beginning  of  Oct 29,  A.D 33,  A.D.    3d  Aprils 

Bengel 4,  A.C.  2501  Dec 27,  A.D.  8th  Nov 30,  A.D.   7th  AprU. 

Hiw 1,  A.C.  Feb 29,  A.D.  Feb. 

Ideler  7,  A.C.  near  the  end  of  the  year  ...  25,  A.D.  near  the  end,  or  in 

the beginningof  28,  A.D.  29,  A.D.  15th  April. 
Fanlos..... 3,  A.C.  Feb.    .» 29,  A.D.  end  of  Feb.  or  be. 

ginning  of  March   31,  A.D.  2$th  April. 

Wieaeler.........  i,  A.C.  Feb 27,  A.D.  Spring  or  Summer...  30,  A.D.   7th  April. 

Seyflkrth 2,  A.C.  25th  Dec 29,  A.D 33,  A.D.  &9tb  Mar. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  discus,  divines  and  learned  men,  as  of  very  distant 

aion  of  the  views  involved  in  these  dates,  ages,  so  of  very  dissimilar  forms  of  religious 

We  give  them  as  an  important  piece  of  in-  opinions,  embracing  the  credulous  Eusebius 

formation,  which  may  prevent  the  reader  and  the  rationalistic  Paulus.    Hence  it  will 

from  undue  reliance  on  dates  connected  with  appear  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for 

the  oommencement  of  Christianity.    While,  critical  purposes  to  settle  which  of  these 

however,  the  table  presents  considerable  di-  claims   has  the   preference,  yet  practically 

varsities,  these  variations,  it  will  be  noticed,  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  we  follow  the  or- 

are  confined  within  narrow  limits.    Not  one  dinary  cl^nology  as  given  in  Bibles  which 

of  our  authorities  places  the  birth  of  Christ  have  dates  in  the  margin, 

in  the  year  when  the  vulgar  era  is  commonly  According,  then,  to  this  authority,  —  that 

thought  to  begin;  but  they  vary  only  between  of  Archbishop  Usher,  —  the  year  A.D   33 

one  year  and  seven  years  prior  to  that  epoch,  may  be  assigned  as  that  in  which  the  church 

This  restricted  diversity  is  a  confirmation  was  first  founded  in   the   upper  room   iu 

of  Cbe  general  correctness  of  the  ordinary  Jerasalem,  to  which  the  apostles  retumed, 

chronology,  the  rather  that  our  list  presents  after   having  witne sn^d    t!i^   ns-rntilcwv  qv 
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their  risen  Master.    This  ocular  evidence  person,  misled  in  this,  as  they  had  been  ii 

of  the  risen  and  ascended  Jesus  was  the  other  matters,  by  the  gross  earthly  eooeep* 

great  qualification   for   the  apostleship  in  tions  of  their  minds,  which  with  dlAeidty 

his  church,  since  it  eminently  prepared  its  entered  into  the  spiritoality  of  Uie  newly 

possessors  for  being  satisfactory  witnesses  founded  kingdom.    The  retom  was,  as  thej 

of  his  resurrection  (Acts  i.  22,  Apostlb)  ;  held,  to  take  place  in  the  Jewish  metropolis, 

and  therefore  most  naturally  was  it  the  fint  where  accordingly  they  waited   in  earnest 

act  of  the  infant  church  to  fiU  up  the  original  expectation.     Besides,  the  gospel  was  in- 

number  of  twelve,  which  had  been  broken  in  tended,  as  they  believed,  for  the  loet  sheep 

upon  by  the  treachery  of  Judas,  in  order  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  or,  if  its  blessings 

that  there  might  be  a  ftill,  compact,  and  were  to  be  extended  to  othersy  it  was  to  sndi 

unanimous    body  of   persons  engaged    in  only  as  came  to  Christ  throng^  the  gates  of 

preaching  the  gospel,  who  *  had  companied '  the  Mosaic  temple.     Their  new  fisidk  was 

with  each  other  and  with  Jesus  during  the  nothing  more  than  a  Christiaziised  Judaism. 

entire  period  of  his  public  ministry  (Acts  It  was  not  so  mueh  a  new  system  as  an  ad- 

i.  22).  dltion  to  the  old  one,  in  whidi  tibey  had  been 

The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  scattered   his  bom  and  educated.    Henee,  the  teadtan  of 

astounded  disciples  (Matt.  xxvi.  06).    The  mankind  had  themselves  to  be  taught,  even 

resurrection  revived  their  hopes,  but  did  after  their  Master  had  for  ever  quitted  their 

not  immediately  put  an  end  to  every  doubt,  earthly  society.    The  divine  spirit,  however, 

Hope  and  fear,  belief  and  mistrust,  were  operating  by  the  special  means  of  mirade, 

oonSfUsedly  mingled  in  their  bosoms.    They  and  the  ordinary  resources  of  PMyvidenee 

found  no  safety  in  Jerusalem,  and  there-  under  the  guidance  of   the   now-glorified 

fore    repaired    to    their   distant   Galilean  Bedeemer,  brought  about  sueh  an  enlight- 

home,  and  resumed  tlieir  several  callings  enment  of  mind,  snd  sueh  an  enlargement 

(John  xxi).    Even  their  misgivings,  how-  of  heart,  as  qualified  the  disciples  for  the 

ever,  were  divinely  made  to  yield  an  attes-  work  of  their  gpreat  ministry.    Bat  this  vrss 

tation  to  their  Lord,  in  occasioning  a  fhl-  a  work  of  years.    Meanwhile  the  ehnrch  at 

filment  of  his  prophetic  words,  that  they  Jerusalem  grew  in  numbers  as  vrell  as  in 

should  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  its  Lord  and 

home  (John  xvi.  82 ;  comp.  xx.  10).    Calm  Saviour.     At  length  outward  events  gave 

reflection,  however,  combined  with  recol-  occasion  to  an  essential  alteration.    A  new 

lections  of  Jesus,  with  which  Galilee,  and  and  very  wonderftil  illustration  vraa  to  be 

especially  the  shores  of  its  lake,  were  found  given  of  the  truth,  that,  in  God's  vroild,  evil 

to  teem,  awakened  steadfast  conviction,  and  is  never  allowed  to  be  unaccompanied  by 

led  the  apostles,  after  a  brief  period,  to  go  good.    The  first  martyr-blood  vraa  shed  when 

up  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  eleven  are  found  the  death  of  Stephen,  becoming  the  signal 

with   Matthias   to  make   the  full  number,  for  a  general  persecution  against  the  ehiueh, 

twelve,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost    The  com-  caused  many  of  its  members  to  i!y  in  Tarioas 

munity  soon  reached  the  number  of  a  bun-  directions,  who,  as  they  went,  preached  the 

dred  and  twenty  persons,  when  took  place  word  of  the  gospel  (Acts  viLvtii.).    Thesta- 

the  great  event,  which,  involving  Uie  effa-  bility  of  the  community  at  Jeniaalem,  how- 

slon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  assembled  ever,  was  secured  by  the  heroic  conduet  of  the 

church,  fulfilled  the  promise  made  by  Jesus,  apostles,  all  of  whom  remained  there,  and 

of  another  comforter,  advocate,   or  friend  braved  the  storm  (viii.  I).    At  the  same  time, 

(John  xiv.  6,uq,)  ;  gave  the  true  interpre-  the  limits  of  the  church  were  extended ;  for, 

ution  of  the  most  unlooked-for  termination  wherever  the  fugitives  vrent,  they  were  led, 

of  the  labours  of  the  living  Jesus ;  evidenced  even  by  the  compulsion   of  the   enemies 

beyond  a  question  that  he  had  entered  into  of  their  faith,  to  state  and  defend  their  new 

his  glory;  and  so  in  deep,  warm,  and  lively  doctrines. 

faith,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  speaking  (This  advocacy  ended  in  the  oonTersion  of 
various  tongues,  fitted  the  disciples  for  going  some  Samaritans  and  some  Heathens.  Now, 
forth  to  the  worid  as  successftil  heralds  of  then,  a  most  important  question  arose.  Were 
the  word  of  divine  and  lifo-giving  truth.  It  Samaritans  and  Heathens  to  be  received  as 
was,  however,  natural  and  proper  that  the  fellow-disciples?  The  question  bron^t  into 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  should  be  first  activity,  in  the  Jewish-Christian  mind,  pre- 
strengthened ;  and  that  the  rather,  because  judices  whose  strength  vre  can  in  ^eee  daya 
on  its  solidity  depended  the  entire  structure  by  no  means  estimate.  However,  thus  arose 
which  the  apostles  proposed  to  rear  ;  and  the  the  first  Christian  church  out  of  Jemsalsai, 
work,  moreover,  tiiat  had  to  be  done  in  which,  after  some  time  and  no  slight  oosi- 
Jerusalem,  demanded  and  engrossed  all  the  test,  was  recognised  by  the  parent  comma- 
resources  of  the  yet  youthful  community,  nity.  The  influences  which  had  thus  crnne 
Two  other  feelings  conduced  to  restrict  the  into  collision,  remained  in  the  church  in 
working  of  the  earliest  church  within  the  a  decided  if  also  in  a  qualified  form.  ^  On 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Its  members  expect-  the  one  side  was  there  a  strong  providea- 
ed  their  Lord  to  return  in  his  own  proper  tial  bearing,  which,  operating  on  not  vi- 
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prepared  minds,  was  daily  extending  the 
boundaries,  and  enlarging  the  spirit,  of 
the  church.  On  the  other,  the  leaven  of  the 
old  covenant  withstood  these  liberal  tenden- 
cies, and  oonfonnded  the  cause  of  Christiani- 
ty with  that  of  a  certain  regenerated  Judaism. 
The  former  prevailed.  Happy  triumph  for 
the  world!  But  the  latter  long  remained 
powerftil,  occasioning  discord  and  trouble 
in  the  churches,  and  setting  itself  in  array 
against  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Nor 
was  it  till  more  than  one  generation  had 
passed  away,  that  these  two  were  united  in 
one  catholic  Christian  church.  The  parti- 
culars connected  with  these  great  changes, 
and  with  the  further  progpress  of  the  apos- 
tolic church,  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the 
lives  of  Paul  and  Peter. 

CHURNINQ  (T.)  is  the  translation  of  a 
Hebrew  word,  whose  radical  meaning  is  that 
otpresture.  It  is  found  in  Prov.  xxx.  33 :  — 
'  2%€  churning  c/milk  bringeth  forth  butter, 
and  Me  wring'mg  of  the  nose  bringeth  forth 
blood;  so  the  forcing  of  wrath  bringeth 
forth  strife.'  The  force  of  the  originid  is 
lost  in  this  version.  All  the  words  printed 
in  Italics  are  in  the  original  represented  by 
the  same  term  MeeU ;  and,  in  each  case, 
'  pressure '  should  have  been  used.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  the  passage  does  not 
refer  to  churning,  the  essence  of  which  con- 
sists not  in  pressure,  but  in  agitation. 

CILICIA,  the  south-eastern  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  separated  from  Syria  by  Mount 
Amanus.  In  consequence  of  its  proximity, 
it  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  wiUi 
Syria  (Acts  xv.  23,  41.  Gal.  1.  21).  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts :  —  I.  Plain  Cilicia, 
which  was  distinguished  for  its  flruitfulness ; 
and,  II.  Rugged  Cilicia,  which  afforded  good 
downs  for  pasturing  goats.  Hence  the  fa- 
mous Cilician  hair,  taken  from  these  goats, 
which  was  made  into  tents,  and  rough  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  The  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotus,  descended  from  the  Syrians  and 
PhoBnicians;  an  opinion  which  derives  sup- 
port from  legends  on  Cilician  coins.  That  a 
Syrian  population  dwelt  in  the  towns  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  the  Phoenician  navi- 
gators would  not  delay  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  seaeoast  From  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Grecian  element  was  predo- 
minant in  Cilicia.  Then  Pompey,  having 
snbdued  its  horde  of  formidable  pirates, 
converted  it  into  a  Boman  province.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  hill-country.  Bugged  Cili- 
cia, retained  their  liberty,  and  were  governor 
by  native  princes.  Many  Jews  were  set- 
tled in  Cilicia  (Acts  vi.  9).  lU  chief  city 
was  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

CIRCUMCISION  (L.  cu^ng  Tound)^  the 
removal  of  the  foreskin  by  cutting.  The 
earliest  mention  of  circumcision  is  found  in 
(he  book  of  Genesis,  where  it  appears  as 
given  in  command  of  God  to  Abrtdiam,  in 


these  words :  — '  And  God  said  unto  Abra  • 
ham,  Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant,  tliou, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations. 
This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep, 
between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee :  Every  man-child  among  you  shall  be 
circumcised.  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the 
flesh  of  your  foreskin;  and  it  shall  be  a 
token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  you. 
And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised among  you,  every  man-child  in 
your  generations,  he  that  is  bom  in  the 
nouse,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stran- 
ger, which  is  not  of  thy  seed.  He  that  is 
bom  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought 
with  thy  money,  must  needs  be  circumcised ; 
and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh  for 
an  everlasting  covenant  And  the  un?ir- 
cumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people :  he  hath  broken 
my  covenant'  (xvii.  9—14).  Circumcision 
is  here  not  instituted,  but  referred  to ;  and, 
in  consequence,  must  have  existed  as  an 
observance,  before  it  was  sanctioned  as  a 
law  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  The 
reader  may  become  aware  of  the  distinction 
we  have  made,  if  he  advert  to  the  law 
touching  the  Passover  (Exod.  xli.),  where  a 
new  rite  was  established,  and  where  all  the 
particulars  requisite  in  such  a  case  are 
given.  But  the  particulars  set  forth  above 
regard  only  the  time  and  mode  of  practising 
circumcision,  not  circumcision  itself.  That 
is  spoken  of  as  already  in  existence,  and  as 
well  known.  Had  circumcision  been  now 
for  the  first  time  instituted,  a  description 
of  what  it  was,  of  the  operation,  would 
have  been  g^ven.  In  truth,  we  seem  here 
to  have  one  of  those  consuetudinary  laws, 
which,  being  long  prevalent,  andjwsociated 
with  the  respect  of  usage^  the  All-wise  saw 
fit  to  adopt  and  recommend  by  religious 
sanctions.  We  refer  to  'the  bow  in  the 
clouds,'  selected  as  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant established  of  God  for  the  assurance 
of  men  against  the  despair  which  they  other- 
wise must  have  felt  under  the  not  unnatural 
fear  of  a  second  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  8 — 17). 
As  the  rainbow,  so  circumcision  existed 
before  it  was  turned  to  religious  uses.  The 
passage  which  we  have  above  cited  at  length 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  place  where  cir- 
cumcision was  first  practised.  But  Abraham 
is  the  party  who  is  addressed  as  already 
cognisant  of  the  facts.  To  Abraham,  there- 
fore, and  his  progenitors  must  we  look  for 
its  origin.  We  are  thus  referred  to  Meso- 
potamia, and  have  our  minds  drawn  east-' 
ward  and  northward  in  the  direction  of  those 
countries  where  probably  the  human  race 
had  its  second  cradle  in  the  times  of  Noah, 
if  not  its  first  with  Adam.  The  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  rite  is  hence  deducible. 
And  if  the  observance  is  thus  lost  in  the 
riiades  of  primeval  times,  we  seem  ^asttxA.- 
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od  in  eoDcludlng,  that  the  causes  which  with  religions  veneratioQ,  was  not 
brought  it  into  use  were  strong,  and  closely  and  iuTariably  observed,  since  it  had  been 
eonneoted  with  considerations  of  health,  omitted  in  a  familj  of  such  eminent  as 
eonvenience,  or  necessity,  deeply  seated  in  that  of  Moses ;  —  an  omission  whieh  is 
the  nature  of  man,  as  dereloped  in  these  scarcely  to  be  explained,  onksB  on  the  sap- 
eastern  climes  and  early  ages.  The  law,  position  of  some  laxity  on  the  part  both  of 
however,  thus  given  of  Ood  to  Abraham  Zipporah  and  her  husband, 
required  him  to  circumcise  all  his  house-  The  tendency  of  these  events  would  be  to 
hold,  including  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  bom  strengthen  in  the  mind  of  Moses  the 


afterwards.     The  rite  would  thus  pass  to  sity  of  circumcision,  and  make  him  regard 

the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  commencing  its  it  with  a  personal  as  well  aa  a  rdif^ons 

historical  existence  about  1941,  A.C.     Yet  feeling.     Perhaps  Moses  had  not  himself, 

we  cannot  say,  that  all  other  nations,  found  at  least  in  infancy,  undergone  the  rite ;  for 

observing  it  after  that  period,  borrowed  it  he   was  bom   in  servitude,  and  bereft  of 

firom  these  two,  because  we  have   already  parental  care  soon  after  he  came  into  the 

had  reason  to  tliink,  that  the  observance  world.    If  so,  there  may  have  been  aonie 

itself  was  practised  before  the  days  of  Abra-  discipline,  such  as  we  have  now  adverted  to, 

ham.     Now,  while  that  patriarch  is  spoken  necessary  in  order  to  revive  and  strengthen 

to  as  knowing  wherein  the  rite  consisted,  the  endangered  sanction  of  the  rite  (£xod. 

the  language   used   also   implies    that   he  il.  1 — i). 

himself  was   not  circumcised   (xvii.  26).  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus  (48 — 51), 

The  omission  may  have  been  owing  to  his  circumcision  appears  by  implication  as  a  t»t 

emigration  from  borne.     Hence,  in  this  and  of  Hebrew  nationality,  being  already  an  exis- 

probably  in  other  things,  some  unintentional  tence,  and  to  be  performed  on  every  one  before 

neglect ;  to  repair  which,  and  cure  or  pre-  he  could  partake  of  the  passover,  of  whieh, 

vent  the  evil  consequences  that  might  en-  it  is  expressly  said, '  there  shall  no  stranger 

■oe,  the  rite  was  enjoined  on  Abraham,  and  eat  thereof.'     Accordingly,   foreigners   and 

enforced  by  the   strongest  sanctions.      It  hired  servants  were,  as  uncircumcised*  not 

it  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  adoption  took  to  join  in  the  passover,  and  purchased  slaves 

place  in  connection  with  the  promised  birth  were  to  be  admitted  to  its  rites  through  oir- 

of  Isaac  (the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  ctuncision.     Hence  it  appears,  that  saeh 

IsaaoidsB  or  Israelites),  of  a  wife  who  had  slaves  became  integral  members  of  the  state, 

hitherto  been  barren.  being  admitted  to  its  most  sacred  religious 

The  rite  now  passed  into  a  usage,  at  least  institutions.  Circumcision,  then^  may  be 
with  the  line  of  Abraham's  descendants  that  considered  as  the  established  and  character- 
sprung  from  Sarah,  as  we  find  assurance  of  istic  practice  of  the  Hebrew  people  at  the 
in  the  facts  recorded  in  connection  with  the  time  of  their  redemption  from  Egypt  Only 
rape  of  Dinah,  and  the  revenge  which  her  once  again  in  the  Pentateuch  is  it  mentioned, 
brothers  took.  In  this  transaction  it  is  also  and  then  incidentally,  in  the  law  respecting 
clear*  that  certainly  the  Hivites  in  Canaan,  the  purification  of  a  woman  on  having  bone 
and  probably  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants,  had  a  male-child  (Lev.  xii.  3).  From  Joeh.  v.  8, 
not  practised  circumcision  (Gen.  xxxiv).  teq,  we  learn  that  circumcision  was  omitted 

After  a  considerable  interval,   we  meet  in  the  case  of  the  children  bom  during  the 

with  circumcision  sgain  in  the  history  of  forty  years  of  wandering ;  on  which  account, 

Moses  (Exod.  iv.  24),  when  Zipporah,  his  Joshua,  at  the  express  c^nunand  of  Jehovah, 

wife,  '  took  a  sharp  sione^  and  cut  off  the  circumcised  all  the  children  of  larael  with 

foreskin  of  her  son.     Then  she   said,  A  knives  of  flint,  which  appear  to  have  beeome 

Uoody  husband  thou  art  to  me,  because  of  a  sort  of  sacred  instrument  for  the  purpose, 

the  circumcision.'     The  rite  had  been  ne-  By  the  performance  of  this  rite,  the  covenant 

l^eoted,  though  the  mother  as  an  Arabian,  with  God  was  renewed,  and  an  important 

and  the  father  as  one  of  the  Abrahamidss,  distinction  established  between  the  Hebrews 

were  boimd  to  its  performance.    Moses  fell  and  the  Philistines,  if  not  the  Canaanites  in 

ill,  and  was  on  the  pohit  of  death,  when,  as  general  (1  Sam.  xviiL  25).    The  renewal  of 


may  coi\jecture  from  Zipporah's  reproach-  this  national  token  of  circumcision  is  said 

ftU  language,  witli  a  religious  feeling  very  to  have*  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt;' 

natural  in  him,  he  found  the  cause  of  this  words  which  imply,  not  that  the  wearing  of 

fickness  in  the  child's  not  being  circum-  the  foreskin  was  ihe  practice  of  the  Egyp- 

oised.    Impressed  with  this  feeling,  he  urged  tians,  but  rather  of  die  Israelites  while  in 

on  Zipporah  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  bondage    to   them.      Uncircumcision   was, 

m  orc^r  to  save  his  life.     She  seems  to  with  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  held  in  itself 

have  yielded  a  reluctant  assent,  and,  pro-  a  reproach  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14). 

bably  to  diminish  the  pain  and  abate  the  This  act  on  the  part  of  Joshua  completed 

danger  to  her  boy,  administered  the  rite  among  the  Hebrews  the  estoblisbment  ai 

herself.  the  rite,  which  went  quietly  on  aa  a  legii- 

These  facts  seem,  however,  to  show,  thst  lar  practice,  needing  no  law,  and  finding 

edieomciaioD,  though  in  use  and  regarded  record. 
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With  the  prophets  a  oew  phase  of  the 
Mosaic  system  makes  itself  manifest ;  name- 
ly, the  moral  application  of  ritual  obser- 
vances. Accordingly,  we  find  the  phrase 
*  uncircnmcised  in  heart  *  as  applied  (rir. 
000,  A.C.)  to  the  house  of  Israel,  in  order 
to  denote  their  indocility  and  disobedience 
(Jer.  ix.  26).  A  similar  moral  use  of  the 
phrase  is  found  in  Deut.  zi.  16 ;  xxx.  6. 
The  latter  passage  is  very  striking :  — '  Je* 
hovah  thy  Ood  will  circumcise  thine  heart, 
and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  Jehovali 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.'  These  words, 
if  delivered  by  Moses  himself,  show  how 
intimately  he  bouutl  up  religious  edification 
with  ceremonial  obtivrvances.  Jt  might, 
however,  be  argued,  that  this  metaphorical 
language  could  hardly  have  been  addressed 
to  a  people  who,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had 
neglected  the  rite  for  many  years,  at  least 
widiout  calling  for  an  express  assertion  of 
its  claims;  and  that  such  a  metaphorical 
application  seems,  according  to  analogy,  to 
require  the  lapse  of  ages  ere  it  could  come 
into  popular  use. 

In  the  revival  of  the  law  which  took  place 
after  the  exile,  circumcision  also  received  a 
new  sanction.  It  would  appear  that  many 
children,  elTspring  of  Jewish  fathers  and 
Babylonian  mothers,  had  been  left  uncir> 
cumcised;  and  yet,  on  the  return  of  the 
nation  to  Canaan,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  temple.  Plence  a  law  was  promulgated 
to  the  effect,  that '  no  stranger  unciroumcised 
in  heart,  nor  uncircnmcised  in  flesh,  shall 
enter  into  my  sanctuary '  (Ezek.  xliv.  7 — 9 : 
comp.  Ezra  x.  and  1  Mace.  i.  10,  16,  where 
Epispasmus  is  meant). 

While  speaking  of  the  Biblical  writers,  we 
may  advert  to  a  passage  or  two,  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  Egyptians  practised  cir- 
eumoision.  The  prophet  Eseldel  (ctr.  588) 
threatened  destruction  to  Egypt  by  the 
sword  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  language 
which  he  uses,  he  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Egyptians  were  a  circumcised  people ; 
for  among  the  calamities  which  they  would 
have  to  endure  were  overthrow  and  devasta- 
tion from  the  hands  of  uncircnmcised  vic- 
tors (xxxL  18 ;  xxxU.  10,  21,  24).  In  the 
first  passage  are  found  words  —  *  This  is 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  multitude*  —  which 
appear  to  show,  that  it  is  of  no  peculiar 
caste  or  rank  that  circumcision  is  here  im- 
plicated, but  of  the  nation  at  large. 

This  leads  us  to  the  practice  of  ciroum- 
eision  among  non-Hebrew  nations.  And 
here  we  must  pass  to  Heathen  authorities, 
the  first  of  whom,  Herodotus,  cannot  be 
dated  at  an  earlier  period  than  about  450, 
A.C.  He  speaks  on  the  subject  in  two  pas- 
sages :  —  '  Others  leave  their  privy  parts 
as  produced  by  nature,  except  those  who 
have  learned  from  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
eircumeised'  (ii.  36).      'Alone  of  all  the 


Colchians  and  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians 
practise  circumcision  from  the  beginning. 
But  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Syrians  in 
Palestine  (that  is,  the  Jews)  confess  them- 
selves that  they  learned  it  from  the  Egyp- 
tians.' After  mentioning  some  others  who 
used  circumcision,  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
observance  (ii.  104).  The  force  of  this 
testimony  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy, by  the  assertion  that  it  was  only  of 
the  priests  that  Herodotus  spoke.  This  is 
a  gratuitous  assumption.  His  language  is 
general,  comprising  the  nation  at  large. 
Besides,  if  what  he  says  is  true  of  the 
priests,  still  the  Egyptians  practised  circum- 
cision before  Abraham  axul  his  offspring; 
aud  tlie  passage  in  the  original  contains 
words  which  undesignedly  carry  circtmici- 
siou  in  Egypt  back  to  the  days  of  that 
patriarch.  Herodotus  argues,  that  the  Col- 
chians, who  in  his  time  lived  near  the  Black 
Sea,  must  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin, 
because  they  observed  circumcision.  These 
Colchians,  who  tlius  in  the  days  of  the  his- 
torian continued  the  practice,  appear  to 
have  been  a  colony  left  in  Pontus  by  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  conqueror,  Sesostris. 
But  if  common  Egyptian  soldiers  were  cir- 
cumcised, then  may  we  affirm,  that,  in 
the  time  of  Sesostris  (ctr.  1840,  A.C.),  the 
Egyptians  generally  practised  the  obser- 
vance. Hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
the  rite  had  already  been  long  in  existenee. 
The  conclusion  agrees  with  what,  in  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  has  been  said 
of  the  derivative  character  borne  by  the 
observance  in  the  earilest  Biblical  notices 
of  it  that  we  possess.  Evidence  has  been 
adduced  from  die  mummies,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  at  least  the  earliest  and  best  pe- 
riods of  their  history,  practised  circumcision. 
To  this  effect,  Keurick  (*  Herodotus,'  p.  60) 
cites  the  audiprity  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners. In  the  work  on  'Egyptian  Anti* 
quities'  which  forms  part  of  '  The  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge'  (ii  110),  mention  is 
made  of  a  mummy,  *  not  embalmed  in  the 
best  style,'  on  which  '  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  an  Egyptian  practice, 
seemed  to  have  been  performed*'  The  tes- 
timony of  Wilkinson  is  decisive:  it  is  to 
this  ^ect,  that  oircumcision  was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times: 
though  very  early  adopted,  no  one  was 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  lite,  unless 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  or  belonging  to 
the  priestly  order.  It  is  said  that  Pythago- 
ras submitted  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  Uie 
privileges  it  conferred.  The  omission  was 
a  reproach.  *  The  antiquity  of  its  institu- 
tion in  Egypt  is  fully  established  by  the 
monuments  of  the  upper  snd  lower  country, 
at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  exodus 
and  the  arrival  of  Joseph'  (v.  817,  818). 
The  same  aoUiority  says,  —  'The  rite  is 
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practised  to  the  present  d*y  by  tlie  Moslems  hammedaiis,  it  is  commonly  performed  to 

of  all  coantries,  and  by  the  Christians  of  the  thirteenth  year,  beeanse   lahmael,  the 

Abyssinia,    as   a  salutary  precaution   well  progenitor  of  the  Arabs,  wms  of  that  age 

suited  to  a  hot  climate' (y.  317).  when  he  underwent  the  openitioii   (Oen. 


Among  the  Moslem  Egyptians,  oironmoi-  zrii.  2d).    Though  not  a  poaitive 

sion  is  performed  when  the  boy  is  about  of  the  Koran,  it  extended  itself  with  lalaa- 

fiye  or  six  years  of  age.    The  Copts,  who  ism.    There  is,  however,  a  tradition,  said 

may  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  to  be  traceable  to  Mohammed,  whieh  deelaies 

the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  the  most  part  that  circumcision  *  is  an  ordinance  tor 

circumcise  their  sons  —  (Lane's  '  Modem  and  honourable  in  women.* 
Egyptians,'  ii.  813:   see  also  i.  8d,  note).         The  fact  of  the  existenee  of  cirenmciaioD 

The  Abyssinians  practise  also  excision  on  among  untutored  and  hatf-oiTilised  tribes, 

their  women,  according  to  Bruce  ('  Travels,'  to  which  we  have  Just  allnded,  seems  to 

iii.  341,  $eq.),  who  describes  the  manner  of  warrant  the  conclusion,  diat  ii  is  duur»elBr> 

circumcision,  and  states   that  the  Roman  istic  of  a  comparatively  low  stage  of  soeitl 

missionaries  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  culture.    Hence  we  may  approxinuUs  to  the 

put  an  end  to  the  female  rite ;  their  mis-  condition  of  the  people  with  whom  it  tint 

aionary  college  being  obliged  to  g^ve  this  came  into  existence  in  ancient  times.    And 

permission,  '  Si  modo  matrimonii  fructus  if  the  nation  which  was  in  a  stats  snefa  as 

impediret,  id  omino  tollendum  esset'  to  give  birth  to  circnmeiaion,  most  have 

The  geographical  position  of  the  nations  made  little  progress  in  civilisatiop,  then  we 

declared  by  Herodotus  to  observe  this  rite  are  also  justified  in  going  back  for  its  date 

is  not  without  interest    They  may  be  thus  to  a  very  early  period  in  ti^e  world's  histoiy. 

ranged:  —  Ethiopians  (Meroe  or  Sennar),  These  conclusions,  though  only  of  a  general. 

Egyptians,  Israelites,  Phosnicians,  Syrians  nature,  correspond  with  others  to  wiSoh  we 

on  Uie  Thermodon  (Cappadocians  in  Asia  have  been  already  led,  and  oombins  with 

Minor  lying  next  to   Syria),   the  Macro-  them  to  show,  that  the  rite  sprang  np  among 

nes,  and  Colcbians.     These  nations  form  an  oriental  people  which  had  not  risen  high 

two  groups ;  —  a  southern,  to  which  belong  in  the  scale  of  human  culture.     Ones  intro- 

the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians ;  and  a  nor-  duced,  it  would  easily  be  extended  and  per* 

them,   the   Cappadocians    and    Colcbians.  petuated.    The  East  never  changes.    The 

These  two  extremes  were  united  by  means  considerations  which  originated  wonld  pre- 

of  the  Phosnicians  and  Israelites,  who  lay  serve  the  ordinance.      These  indnoementi 

between  them.    This  view  exhibits  circnm-  must  have  had  utility  for  their  reeommen- 

eision  as  taking  the  course  which  many  evi-  dation ;  and  religion  never  disdained,  in  the 

denoes  show  to  have  lain  in  lines  pursued  early  ages,  to  throw  her  powerful  aanetioos 

by  human  culture  in  its  progress,  namely,  around  obvious  advantages  for  msn.     The 

trom  south  to  north ;   and  tends  to  show,  considerations,  as  originating  aoKing  a  not 

that  the  rite,  in  its  journey  southward,  spread  greatly  cultivated  people,  may  not  have  been 

over  some  of  the  most  civilised  parts  of  the  of  the  highest  nor  of  the  most  manifest  kind, 

world  in  earliest  times.  Enough  that  they  were  approved  to  thoie 

Later  writers,  who  speak  casually  on  the  whom  they  primarily  concerned.    They  miiy 

subject,  are  of  no  great  value  in  regard  to  also  have  been  more  or  leas  of  a  partial  and 

the  origin  of  circumcision.    But  it  deserves  local  nature.     Usage  is  often  dictated  by 

notice,  that  the  rite  has  been  extensively  dime  and  country,  as  well  as  eoltnre.    Pe- 

practised  in  modem  times.     That  this  is  ouliarities  of  conformation  also  may  have 

the  case  with  the  Jews  scattered  throughout  had  their  weight     The  person  who   has 

the  world  is  weU  known,  though  in  Germany  careftilly  studied  the  ancient  world  expeets 

a  strong  but  partial  feeling  has  been  grow-  to  find  states  of  mind  and  body,  and  there- 

ing  up  against  its  observance,  which  has  fore  customs  and  rites,  different,  to  some 

induced  individuals  to  discontinue  it    Cir-  extent,  from  that  of  which  his  own  may  be 

oumcision  in  the  case  of  males,  and  excision  considered  the  type. 

in  the  case  of  females,  have  been  found  to         It  may  be  impossible  now  to  seise  the 

prevail  among  various  savage  or  imperfectiy  exact  idea  out  of  which  oircumeision  origi- 

civilised  races.     The  rite  is  said  to  have  nally  sprang.    Herodotus  states,  that  it  was 

been  practised  by  the  Mexicans,  when  the  performed  for  the  sake  of  purity  or  oleanli* 

Spaniards  first  became  acquainted  with  them.  ness.     In  order  to  appreciate  the  motive 

Cook  found  an  imperfect  species  of  circum-  here  intimated,  the  modem  reader  must  en* 

eision  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the  large  his  notion  of  cleanliness  by  referenee 

Friendly  Islands.     lK>ng  before,  many  of  to  Eastern  notions  and  requirementa,  fboud 

the  old  voyagers  had  met  with  it  among  the  in  the  Mosaic  laws.    When  the  touching  of 

islanders  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,   the  a  corpse  and  the  involuntary  emission  of  die 

tribes  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  else-  semen  were  held  to  be  defilementSf  the  se- 

where.    While  the  Jews  perform  the  rite  on  cumulations  around  the  penis  might  also  be 

the  eighth  day  after  birth,  other  nations  easily  regarded  as  imcleanness;    and,  lor 

defer  it  to  a  later  period.    Among  the  Mo-  their  removal  or  prevention,  special 
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be  taken;  and  that  the  rather,  if,  as  seema  CISTEBN,  a  word  probably  of  the  same 

probable,  they  were  in  Eastern  countries  origin  as  our  *  chest'  (Ai«to  in  Greek),  de* 

▼ery  copious,  and  of  a  nature  to  become  noting  a  receptacle  for  water ;  at  present  an 

Tirulent,  and  detrimental  to  health.     The  artificial  reserroir  for  coUecting  rain-water, 

ancient  Jewish  writer,  Philo,  distinctly  as*  but  in  older  English  authors  a  pool  of 

serts  that  circumcision  was  grounded  on  spring-water.     Thus  Wiclif,  in  Jolm  ▼.  7, 

considerations  such  as  we  have  now  noticed,  has  '  cistern,'  where  Tyndale  has  *  pole,'  and 

It  had,  he  says,  a  preventiTe  use  in  guarding  the  authorised  version  of  1611, '  poole.'   The 

against  a  certain  disease,  termed  anthrar,  or  original  Hebrew  word,  Bohr,  denotes  gene* 

carbuncle.     His  second  reason  is  deanli-  rally  a  hole  or  cavity,  and  is  accordingly 

ness,  the  securing  of  which  In  hot  dimates  put  into  English  by  *  pit'  (Oen.  zzzriL  20), 

necessitates  special  care.    Accordingly,  the  *  dungeon'  (Gen.  xL  15),  *well'   (1  Sam. 

Egyptian  priests  were  held  bound  to  puriff  xiz.  22),  *  cistern '  (2  Kings  xviiL  81.  Prov. 

themselves  diligently,  and  to  wash  the  part  v.  15.   Ecdes.  xiL  6). 

in  question.    We  find  this  reason  supported  Cisterns,  in  the  East,  are  of  two  kinds :  — 

by  Uie  testimony  of  modem  travellers,  espe-  J.  Pools  or  wells  of  spring-water,  called  in 

eially  by  that  of  Niebuhr,  who  praises  clr-  Hebrew, '  living  water'  (comp.  John  iv.  10, 

enmcision  as  a  useful  practice  for  all  who  teq,  imperfectly  rendered  'running  water' 

live  in  the  East,  where  careftd  washing  is  in  Lev.ziv.5;  xv.l3.  Numb.zix.l7).   These 

neither  easy  nor  usual ;  and  mentions  cases  cisterns  were  highly  valued  In  countries 

in  which  uncireumcised  Europeans,  pursu-  subject  to  long  droughts,  and  where  all 

ing  in  the  East  their  own  usages,  were  superficial  supplies  of  water  are  transient, 

afflicted  with  boils.    Philo  assigns  another  and  often  removed  almost  as  suddenly  aa 

ground  for  circumcision,  affirming  that  the  they  are  afforded.    Hence  the  force  of  the 

nations  that  practise  the  rite  are  more  firuit-  imagery  in  Jer.  iL  18,  — '  My  people  have 

ftil  than  others ;  —  a  statement,  however,  on  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 

which  little  stress  can  be  laid,  until  it  has  been  and  hewed  Uiem  out  cisterns,  bn&en  ds- 

satisfaetorily  established  by  fscts.    The  dis-  terns,  that  can  hold  no  water.'    II.  Cisterns 

tinguished  French  physiologist,  Lallemand,  or  reservoirs  were  also  employed  to  oolleot 

holds  that  the  rite  is  useful  in  preventing  in-  rain-water.    Of  this  kind,  says  '?finm,  was 

voluntary  emissions ;  and  also  states,  that  a  Jacob's  well,  mentioned  in  John  iv.  6,  and 

recourse  to  it  has  been  snccessfhl  in  cases  still  shown  as  lying  a  little  to  the  south  of 

of  dangerous  disease.    It  is  also  said  to  be  Nablous  (Syohar).    The  fisot  of  this  being 

serviceable  in  preventing  self- pollution.  —  a  reservohr,  rather  than  what  we  mean  by  a 

Structural  reasons  exist  for  the  performance  well  or  fountain,  gives  a  point  to  our  Lord's 

of  the   rite   on   females  of  some  African  comparison  of  the  living  or  ever-flowing 

tribes.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  water  he  had  to  give,  with  the  uncertain 

oonclude,  that  there  existed  in  primitive  and  disi^pointing  supplies  afforded  even  by 

ages  considerations  of  utility  adequate  to  '  Jacob's  well.' 

cause  sueh  a  rite  as  circumcision  to  be  intro-  Reservoirs  were  necessitated  by  a  defi- 
duced.  ciency  of  springs,  under  which,  many  other 
Once  in  existence,  it  would  be  applicable  places  besides  Jerusalem,  thouf^  the  metro- 
for  purposes  still  more  important  Accord-  polls,  seems  to  have  suffered.  The  Foun- 
ingly,  it  is  set  forth  as  by  the  Divine  Being  for  tain  of  the  Virgin  is  the  only  spring  of  living 
a  token  of  his  covenant  with  Abraham  and  water  in  or  near  the  city ;  for  that  of  Siloam 
his  posterity,  and,  after  some  ages,  was  sue-  is  certainly,  and  one  ihtX  exists  under  the 
oessftdly  established.  Its  efficacy  in  sun-  Haram  (temple)  is  in  all  probability,  derived 
dering  a  race  firom  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  firom  the  same  source.  Even  the  Fountain 
visible  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  of  the  Virgin  has  been  thought  to  be  sup- 
especially  in  the  preservation  of  their  inte-  plied  firom  Gihon,  on  the  western  side  of 
grity  as  a  nation  in  circumstances  most  Jerusalem.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that 
fitted  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  readiness  with  some  ancient  fountains  have  been  lost  or 
which  It  takes  a  moral  and  spiritual  import  dried  up ;  yet  in  a  region  like  that  around 
and  application,  appears  firom  our  previous  Jerusalem,  where  springs  of  water,  if  they 
remarks  regarding  ciroumeision  of  the  heart,  exist,  usually  burst  out  firom  the  bases  of 
This  bearing  of  the  rite  is,  as  might  be  the  mountains,  and  are  little  exposed  to  be 
expected,  made  prominent  in  the  New  Tes-  covered  or  choked  up  by  earthy  aceumula- 
tament  (John  viL  22.  Bom.  IL  25,  28,  20 ;  tions,  such  changes  are  not  likely  to  occur, 
liL  1 ;  iv.  11.  GaL  v.  6.  Phil.  ill.  8.  Col.  and  could  affect  none  but  weak  and  ineon- 
11.  11 ;  ilL  11).     In  Christianity,  however,  siderable  sources. 

this  ordinance,  and  all  others  of  a  similarly  With  the  exception,  then,  of   a  single 

outward  kind,  having   accomplished  their  fountain,  and  that  not  very  copious,  Jem- 

temporary  purpose,  are  for  ever  abolished :  salem  seems  always  to  have  been  dependant 

'*  Neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  upon  artificial  means  for  its  supplies  uf  wa* 

nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  work-  ter.    These  consisted,  so  far  as  can  now  be 

eth  by  love'  (Gal.  v.  0  ;  vi.  IT)).  ascertained,  of  the  Pools  of  Siloam,  Itoyond 
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Bethlehem,  with  the  aqueduct  which  brings  these  domestic  precautioiis  for  tbii  indii* 

their  beneficent  streams  to  the  city,  and  of  peosable  article.    This  is  demonstrated  b? 

a  gpreat  number  of  reservoirs,  both  within  the  multitude  of  ancient   cisterns,  whidi, 

and  outside    of  the  walls,    for    collecting  indeed,  are  the  same  now  in  nae,  no  less 

rain-water,   of  which  the  upper  and  lower  than  by  the  inadequate  nnmber  of  tpdagt 

Pools   of   Oihon,   and    that  of   Hezekiah,  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  natoral  deA- 

were  probably  the  most  considerable.    Very  cienoy  was  so  (hlly  remedied   hj  art  and 

extensive   cisterns   are   also  understood  to  industry,  that  few  places  seem  to  hare  pos- 

exist  within  the  enclosure  about  the  Mosque  sessed  more  ample   sappliea  of  water  for 

of  Omar  or  the  Hararo,  which  are  supplied  every  purpose,  or  to  have  been  so  completely 

by  the  rain-water  collected  from  the  roofs  secured,  in  this  respect,  against  the  easnal- 

of  the  mosques,  as  well  as  from  the  aque-  ties  of  war.    Neither  violenee  nor  stratagen 

duct,  and  it  may  be  by  the  subterrsnean  eonld  stop  or  divert  the  foontains  which 

connection  with  ihe  ancient  Oihon.    Every-  were  open  for  them  in  the  heaTens,  and  the 

body  at  Jerusalem  speaks  of  these  reservoirs  dearth  which  reigned  beyond  the  walls  of 

as  well  known ;  and  the  few  travellers  who  the  city  must  always  have  presented  veiy 

have    been    allowed    to  explore  this  holy  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  besieging 

ground,  and  especially  the  extensive  sub-  army.    It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  nnme- 

atructions  beneath,  confirm  the  current  opi-  rous  accounts  which  we  have  in  the  prophets 

nion.    The  ablutions  of  the  Mohammedan  and  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  of  the 

worship,  no  less  thsn  the  demands  of  the  suiTerings  and  desolations  produced  in  this 

ancient  temple  service,  render  large  supplies  country  by  drought,  we  seldom   or  never 

of  water  indispensable.  hear  of  any  scarcity  of  water  in  Jemsalem. 

Besides  these  more  public  establishments,  Some  difficulty  of  this  sort  is  sometimes, 
which  taken  together  Aimished  an  immense  though  rarely,  experienced  in  Tery  dry  sea- 
quantity  of  water  for  ordinary  as  well  as  sons,  by  families  insufficiently  provided  with 
special  uses,  there  are  in  Jerusalem  a  vast  cisterns ;  and  water  is  then  brought  in  goat- 
number  of  private  cisterns,  with  which,  skin  bottles  fW>m  a  fountain  a  few  miles  dis- 
indeed,  every  family  above  ihe  condition  of  tant  fW>m  the  city,  and  sold  at  a  low  price 
absolute  indigence  is  provided.  These  are  to  those  whose  reservoirs  are  exhausted,  or 
eonstructed  under  the  houses,  or  in  the  who  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  such  a  lux- 
eourts  and  gardens  belonging  to  them,  of  nry  during  &e  warm  weather, 
•tones  laid  in  cement,  or,  where  the  moun-  The  whole  mountain  region,  extending 
tain-rock  rises  near  enough  to  the  surface,  firom  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  and  the  borders 
by  excavations  in  the  solid  mass.  The  water  of  Edom,  is  very  sparingly  supplied  with 
is  conducted  into  them,  not  only  firom  the  fountains ;  and  Olin  did  not  remember  to 
roofs  of  the  houses,  but  from  the  paved  have  seen  a  stream  of  water,  smaU  or  great,  in 
eourts,  which  usually  cover  a  considerable  the  whole  distance.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
part  of  the  area  embraced  within  the  enolo-  Tillages  and  open  country  are  dependant, 
aure  of  a  large  habitation.  Two,  three,  or  and  must  always  have  been  so,  upon  wells 
half  a  dozen  capacious  reservoirs  often  be-  and  cisterns.  From  these  they  obtained 
long  to  a  single  house  of  the  better  sort,  water  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  commonly  and  also  for  their  flocks  and  the  irrigation 
aecnred  during  the  rainy  season  to  last  the  of  their  fields.  They  are  still  found  exca- 
rest  of  the  year.  It  is  only  the  poorest  class  rated  in  the  rock,  or  constructed  of  solid 
of  persons  who  obtain  water  for  domestic  masonry  along  the  ancient  roads,  and  near 
uses  from  ihe  public  cisterns,  which  are  the  sites  of  the  ruined  towns  and  villages 
open,  and  much  exposed  to  dust  and  filth,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  every  part  of 
Little  care  seems  to  be  bestowed  to  keep  the  cotmtry.  Cisterns  are  much  more  nu- 
them  in  repair,  or  guard  them  against  abuse  merous  than  wells,  which  usually  had  to  be 
and  impurities ;  and  ihe  water  is  commonly  sunk  to  a  great  depth ;  and  the  water  ot 
discoloured,  and  of  an  imwholesome  appear-  which,  so  far  as  Olin  bad  opportunity 
ance.  '  That  in  the  reservoir  just  west  of  of  judging,  is  decidedly  inferior  in  quality 
the  lower  pool,'  says  Dr.  Olin,  *  already  men-  to  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds.  Great 
tioned  as  derived,  through  the  sncient  aque-  pains  were  formerly  taken  to  preserve  the 
duct,  from  Solomon's  Pools,  looked  the  best  rain-water  in  a  pure  state,  as  is  evident  from 
of  any  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  expensive  construction  of  the  cisterns, 
the  public  establishments.  The  water  of  which  were  not  only  built  with  solidity,  and 
Biloam,  and  that  of  the  Fountain  of  the  lined  with  cement,  but  in  many  instances 
Virgin,  is  tolerably  transparent,  but  not  very  covered  with  immense  arches  of  masonry, 
palatable.  The  rain-water  in  the  private  so  as  to  secure  them  against  dust  and  filth, 
cisterns,  on  the  contrary,  so  fur  as  I  had  and  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  stm.  There 
opportunity  to  observe,  was  pure  and  fresh,  are  commonly  flights  of  stone-steps,  extend- 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste.'  ing  from  the  top  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 

Ancient  Jerusalem  must,  like  the  modem  reservoirs,  which  gave  easy  access  to  the  wa- 

town,   have    been   chiefly  dependant   upon  ter   in  nil  it^  stsfr*"».     This,  in  th»»  rainy 
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neason,  flows  ftrom  the  hilli  and  incliQed  enemy,  or  for  purpotet  of  revengo,  it  is  still 

planes   that    compose    the    whole  of  this  oostomary  to  close  and  stop,  if  not  destroy 

mountainous  region,  to  the  lower  ground,  reserroirs  (Gen.  xxri.  15.    2  Kings  iii.  25. 

which   is   always   chosen  for  the  cisterns.  2  Chron.  zxxii.  8.    Isa.  xy.  6).     To  nomad 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  these  recep*  tribes,  cisterns  are  of  especial  ralue,  const!- 

tacles  afford  good  data  for  estimating  the  tuting  an  important  part  of  their  property, 

size  and  importance  of  ancient  places,  of  not  easily  lent  to  others,  and  often  bearing 

which  they  are,  in  many  instances,  almost  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  person  to  whom 

the  only  remaining  memorials;   and   they  they  owe  their  origin  (Dent  x.  6).    Hence, 

are   calculated  to  give  us   very  favourable  frequently  arise   disputes   (Gen.  xxi.  25  : 

ideas  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  ancient  zxvi.  15).    In  the  hot  season  of  the  year, 

Jews.     No  such  works  are  achieved  by  the  and  generally  when  destitute  of  water,  cis- 

present  inhabitants  of  this  country,  whose  terns  served  for  temporary  prisons   ^Gen. 

resources  seem  unequal  to  the  task  of  keep-  xzxvii.  22, 24.  Jer.  xxxviii.  0)  ;  hence  poeti- 

i»g  those   in  repair  which  have  been  be-  cal  imagery  (Ps.  xl.  2 ;  Ixix.  15 ;   Ixxxviil. 

queathed  to  them  by  a  better  race  of  men,  6) ;  also  as  places  of  refuge  ^2  Sam.  xvii. 

and  a  happier  era.  9,  seq.). 

Robinson  reports  that  the  house  of  Mr.  Frequent  mention  of  cisterns  is  made  in 
Lonneau,  in  which  he  resided,  had  no  less  the  Talmud.  In  form  they  were  either 
than  four  cisterns,  the  largest  of  which  round  or  quadrangular,  and  covered  with  a 
is  thirty  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  twenty  preparation  of  lime  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
tleep.  The  Latin  convent  is  so  well  fur-  the  water,  and  aid  in  preserving  it  sweeL 
iiished,  that,  in  seasons  of  drought,  it  is  They  were  either  covered  or  surrounded  with 
able  to  deal  out  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  a  barrier.  The  court-yard  of  great  houses 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  cis-  had  generally  each  a  cistern  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
terns  have  usually  merely  a  round  opening  18).  Such  are  stiU  foimd  in  Palestine,  some 
at  the  top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stone-  of  which  may  be  derived  Arom  anoient  times, 
work  above,  and  furnished  with  a  curb  Cisterns  wexe  employed  for  watering  flocks 
and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket;  so  that  they  and  herds,  and  were  accordingly  the  ordi- 
have  externally  much  the  appearance  of  nary  place  of  resort  for  herdsmen  and  yonng 
au  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  conducted  people,  in  periods  when  a  shepherd's  life 
into  them  ttom  the  roofs  of  the  houses  was  held  in  honour  (Gen.  xxiv.  11,  13; 
during  the  rainy  season,  and,  with  proper  xxix.  3,  8.  1  Sam.  ix.ll);  and  young  maid- 
care,  remains  pure  and  sweet  during  sum-  ens  repaired  thither  to  draw  water  for  domes- 
raer  and  autumn.  In  summer,  however,  tic  purposes.  Cisterns  and  wells  would 
water,  as  a  matter  of  luxury  and  convenience,  naturally  influence  the  march  and  encamp- 
iH  brought  to  Jerusalem  in  considerable  ment  of  armies,  as  well  as  caravans  and 
quantities,  from  fountains  at  a  distance  from  wandering  herds  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  2  Sam. 
the  city.     The  principal  of  these  is  Ain  Yalo,  ii.  18). 

ill  Wady  el-Werd,  several  miles  south-west  of  Instances  of  individual  cisterns  are  nnme- 

Jerusalem,  whence  being  transported  in  skins  rous  in  oriental   travellers.    Large   public 

mi  the  backs  of  asses  and  mules,  it  is  sold  reservoirs  were  built  in  and  aronnd  most 

for  a  trifle  to  Uiose  who  prefer  it  as  a  be-  cities  by  the  Jews,  for  public  use.     Such 

verage.  tanks  are  now  found  at  Hebron,  Bethel,  Gi- 

Cistems  in  the  desert  require  to  be  covered  beon,  Bireh,  ko. ;  sometimes  still  in  use,  as 
nr  closed  with  a  stone,  if  for  no  other  pur-  at  Hebron,  but  more  commonly  in  ruins 
pose,  to  protect  them  against  moving  sands.  They  are  built  up  mostly  of  massive  stones, 
Over  most  of  the  cisterns  that  are  found  at  and  are  situated  chiefly  in  valleys,  where  the 
Reni  Naim,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill-  rains  of  winter  could  easily  flow,  or  be  con- 
country  of  Judah,  is  laid  a  broad  and  thick  ducted.  These  reservoirs  form  one  of  the 
flat  stone,  witli  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  mid*  least  donbtfld  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  all 
die,  forming  the  mouth  of  the  cistern.   This  Palestine. 

hole  is  in  many  cases  covered  with  a  heavy  A  reservoir  is  mentioned  by  Robinson,  aa 

stone,  which  it  would  require  two  or  tliree  found  in  an  interesting  spot  at  Rurmul,  near 

men  to  roll  away.     These  and  other  cisterns  Hebron.     *  The  bottom  of  the  amphitheatre 

afford  illustrations  of  the  sacred  narrative,  is  a  beautiftU  grass-plat,  with  an  artificial 

in  Gen.  xxix.  2,  3,  —  'A  great  stone  was  reservoirin  the  middle,  measuring  a  hundred 

upon  the  weirs  mouth ;  and  thitlier  were  all  and  seventy  feet  long,  by  seventy-four  broad, 

the  flocks  gathered ;    and  they  rolled   the  The  spring  from  which  it  is  supplied  is  in 

stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  rocks  on  the  north-west,  where  a  cham- 

the  sheep,  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  ber   has    been    ezcarated.     The  water  la 

well's  mouth  in  his  place.'  brought  out  by  an  under-ground  channel, 

These  coverings  the  Bedouins  are  very  first  to  a  small  basin  near  the  rocks,  and  then 

skilful  in  making  very  exact,  and  so  manag-  five  or  six  rods  ftirther  to  the  reservoir.* 

ing  that  a  stranger  cannot  easily  find  them  A  cistern,  fifteen  minutes  firom  Seilno,  was 

(2  Sam.  xvii.  19).    On  the  approach  of  an  visited  by  Robinson,  when  travelling  IW>m 
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Jernulcm  la  II*bloiu  (iii.  B6).  Ths  waWr, 
whioh  IB  excallmt,  iisDiiB  from  the  rocka  in  ■ 
olcwa  Tidier,  fftllins  Bnt  into  >  Mrt  of  mrtl- 
fieitl  ««JI  sight  or  tea  feat  deep,  tnd  thsBM 
into  k  raMTToii  lowtr  dowD.  '  Muij  flaeki 
■nd  herds  were  wftiliiig  mnud.' 

Bat  Iha  mint  important  are  tbe  Pool*  of 
Solomon,  to  which  we  h&re  «]ni*ilf  rcftmd, 
which,  lying  neu  Bethlehem,  Mmt  iheii 
W4ler  in  ut  tqaedncl  lo  Jemwlero.  A  te- 
brenee  lo  tbem  maj  b«  found  in  the  worda 
of  DtTid,  when  he  'longed,  and  MJd  —  Oh 
thit  one  would  giTa  me  drink  of  the  waler 
of  the  well  of  BethUhem,  whieh  ii  bj  the 
gtte!'   (2  Sim.  xiiii.  ia.   1  Chron.  xi.  IT.l 


The  oietenis  near  Hebron  htve  a  pMoliar 
intereBt  The;  are  that  spoken  of  hy  Olin : 
—  'A  large  bliin,  forlj-eeven  pacFi  sqiiars, 
■taods  ontaide  the  gua.  It  is  of  very  lolid 
workmanship,  and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty 
het  deep.  Thedescent  isbyfligblsaf  alalrm 
simated  at  the  foor  ooroere,  hy  which  the 
water  ii  biought  up  in  Tessels  and  ekine, 
and  poured  into  troughs  for  the  flocks,  or 
oarried  awsy  br  domestic  uses.  This  pool 
i*  at  the  louthem  extremity  of  Iha  town,  in 
the  bollom  of  the  Tilley. 

'Another  of  bidbIIbi  dimenaions  ocenpies 
higher  ground  on  (he  north  side  of  the  city. 
These  leserroirs  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and 
are  unconneeCed  with  any  perennial  loontain. 
In  ascending  a  hill  soaUi  of  the  city,  I  came 
to  a  smsller  pool,  situated  among  some  fine 
oliTB-tJeea,  Bhelterodbyan  ancienlnrch,  with 
k  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water. 

■  It  waa  probably  orer  one  of  Iheie  an- 
cient  teMrroin  that  DsTid  caused  the  heads 
of  Iha  Bona  of  Bimmon,  Bechab  and  Baansh, 
Ihe  murderera  of  IshboBheth,  to  b«  sipoted 
{H  Sam.  It.  12).  I  happened  to  stand  near 
die  large  icaBrroii  a  little  before  snnset, 
when  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  de- 
aeending  from  the  mountains  which  but- 
round  tha  eity,  and  aasembling  in  inunens* 
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nnmbets  uoaaA  lh«  wall^  They  wars  ia  s 
Ane  condition,  and  preaentad  a  beanlitdl  apH- 
taele,  which  eairiad  back  iha  ttmngin.  u 
former  days,  whan  Abnliun  aad  '■-—  M 
their  lloeka  npon  the  aaou  hula,  teoo^ 
them  down  hj  tha  aame  padw  iolo  *dM 
plain  of  Mamre,  whieh  ia  Hebron,  and  fo- 
haps  watered  them  at  the  aame  fbouain' 
(U.S4,  8«). 

Sehnbrrt  Ihua  desoribaa  tha  method  taka 
to  draw  water  bum  these  walla  or  leaeimiu; 
— '  We  earns  to  «  walled  eiatem,  which  oar 
BedoDina  called  Bii  Heleoh.  Herw  me 
penons  were  drawing  water  in  die  bneketi, 
which  bong  with  lb«r  ropes  on  long  poi(*i 
tUiensd  U  the  lower  end.  Thla  water  Oey 
poured  into  a  reiervoir  Ibr  Ae  cattle  to  dimL 
Flooks  of  lambs,  sepatMed  one  teom  anodw, 
eaeh  herd  under  ila  own  keeper,  stood  near 
patiently  waiting  for  ila  tam.  WImu  At 
long  trough  was  tUl,  tbe  ahepbcid  riwat 
floek  eame  next,  gara  a  dgn  with  bis  attf 
and  his  foice.  and  the  ram  nn  Ihdieklng  to 
the  water,  followed  by  the  rest.  'Wfaen  one 
set  had  taken  Qieir  fill,  Oiej  wifluliew,  aid 
another  same  in  theii  plao*.  We  were  re- 
minded of  many  intsreating  paasBg<ia  cf 
Scripture,  by  these  danelng  and  fciakiDg 
Umba,  and  their  ready  obedioiee  to  the  Toin 
of  Ibe  ahepberd.  We  fkneled  we  hoe  asBB 
pioture  of  one  portion  of  tha  palriareli'a  lilt' 

CITIES  OF  BEPUQE  were  eeitain  ^aeet 
axpresaly  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  w 
a  refoge  for  sach  as  bad  eonunitted  ueidBi- 
lal  homioide,  being  a  wiae  and  benemlinl 
proceeding  on  tbe  part  ot  that  tin]}  gicsl 
man  to  mitigate  the  eTila  of  the  thirst  for 
TSTange,  and  specially  of  the  ttgeatm  of 
the  blood-avenger  (o  slaybim  who  had  slain 
his  kinsman,  which  prerailed  Ouonghotu 
Western  Asia,  and  still  in  anbalanoe  prenil 
in  the  less  clTilised  parts  of  the  world. 

These  cities,  six  in  number,  ebosen  eat  of 
ihoBe  which  belonged  to  the  priests  or  As 
Lerites,  lying  in  different  parts  of  tbe  Isb  J, 
in  order  that  a  place  of  nltige  might  be 
fonnd  in  every  district,  were  Beaor,  amoD| 
tbe  Renbeniles;  Ramoth,  among  the  Oadjlai 
Oolsn,  among  the  children  of  Hsnassdil 
these  three  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan: 
while  on  its  western  aids  wsi«  Kadesh,  in 
Kapbtali;  Shechem,  in  Ephraim  ;  and  Kii- 
jath-arba,  which  is  Hebron,in  Jndah  (Deul. 
iv.  43.  Josh.  IX.  7).  The  rigbt  of  asyhm 
extended  to  a  thoosaiid  yaida  mund  (sek 
eily,  and  during  the  period  of  OisoSoe  ofdM 
high-priest,  nnder  whom  the  tnanaba^itei 
was  committed.  If  the  h<nniotde  left  dM  dtj 
before  the  expiration  of  that  tbne,  or  «»■ 
tared  beyoniT  its  bounds,  he  exposed  hin- 
■elf  to  the  foiy  of  the  Qoel,  or  a*«ng«i  d 
blood.  Id  order  to  facilitate  the  esc^ 
of  the  innocent,  and  secure  traio  nKnasntaij 
Tengeance  eren  those  who  were  possiUj 
guilty,  it  WW  expressly  required  bj  law  thsi 
the  road*  leading  to  these  plaeea  ahoaU  bi 
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kept  in  good  repair.    Jewish  tradition  asserts  existed  in  what  is  termed  *  the  benefit  of 

that,  at  eTery  tnm  in  the  road,  there  stood  clergy.'   Refuge,  also,  against  vengeance,  and 

posts   bearing   the  directing  and  warning  the  law  was  i^orded  in  Christian  churches, 

word,  Eejvge,  Refuge,    It  also  affirms  that  and  other  holy  places,  which  may  have  been 

the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  ftigitives  of  service  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  but 

were  studied  in  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  that  which,  as  tending  to  transfer  civil  power 

they  were  each  taught  some  trade,  or  so  from  the  magistrate  to  the  priest,  and  to 

occupied  and  trained  as  to  possess  the  means  make  punishment  dependent  on  casualties, 

of  gaining  a  livelihood  when  the  period  of  has  in  modem  times  been  almost  oniver- 

detention  had  elapsed.    But  the  immunity  sally  abrogated. 

could  be  gained  only  as  a  consequence  of  a  CITIZEN  (L.  ctirts),  one  who  has  the 

formal  verdict  of  acquittal,  pronounced  after  rights  and  immunities  that  belong  to  a  city; 

due  leg^  inquiry,  in  which  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  either  of  the  city,  considered 

pity  was  forbidden,  and  no  precuniary  ran-  merely  in  itself,  or  as  forming  a  member  of 

sora  allowed.   The  murderer  was  put  to  death  a  civil  organisation,  —  a  state  or  common- 

(Exod.  xxL  Id.    Numb.  xzxv.  6,  uq.    Dent,  wealth.    Abstract  ideas  are  not  common  in 

xix.  2,  uq.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  7.  4).  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  accord- 

This  right  of  asylum  was  an  extension  of  ingly,  though  there  was  '  the  commonwealth 

that  which  was  afforded,  first  in  the  taber-  of  Israel,'  it  remained  for  Paul,  under  the 

nacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple  (Exod.  influence  of  a  more  artificial  culture,  to  ori- 

xxi.  14),  the  altar  in  which  afforded  a  place  ginate  this  designation  (Eph.  ii.  12).    The 

of  refhge  for  the   unintentional  homicide,  same  writer  has  also  used,  disguised  under 

from  the  shelter  of  which,  however,  the  msni>  '  fireedom,'  the  word  *  citizenship,'  by  which 

fest  murderer  might  be  dragged  and  put  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  whether  municipal 

death;  a  permission  which  might  easUy  be  or  national,  are  denoted   (Acts  xxii.  28). 

abused  for  purposes  of  private  or  party  re-  This  word  is  poUteiOf  from  the  Greek  poU», 

venge  (Exod.  xxL  14.   1  Kings  L  00 ;  ii.  28,  a  city,  and  is  the  source  of  our  terms '  polity,' 

seq,   2  Kings  xL  15).  '  policy,'  *  politic,'  *  political,'  &c. 

Wisdom  and  mercy  are  combined  in  this  Among  the  Hebrews,  citizenship  was  de- 
system  of  law.  Here  was  protection  for  the  rived  by  birth  of  Israelite  parents ;  yet  stran- 
innoceut  homicide ;  time  secured  for  a  legal  gers,  under  certain  limits,  could  attain  the 
investigation ;  personal  revenge  hindered  or  honour.  The  general  nature  of  the  rights 
counteracted,  yet  no  impunity  conceded  to  which  it  involved  may  be  gathered  from 
the  guilty;  while,  in  order  to  uphold  a  sense  several  parts  of  this  work.  In  general,  it 
of  human  life,  and  prevent  carelessness,  the  may  suffice  to  remark,  that,  in  the  best 
manslayer,  guiltiess  though  he  might  be  of  periods  of  the  Israelite  polity,  no  sharply  de- 
actual  crime,  was  yet  properly  made  to  suffer  fined,  permanent,  and  invidious  distinctions 
loss  in  his  liberty,  and,  of  course,  in  his  en-  of  rank  are  found.  The  descendants  of 
joyments.  Levi  were  chosen  for  the  sacred  order.  The 
The  wisest  legal  provisions  may  be  per-  rest  of  the  tribes  stood  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
verted.  That  the  right  of  asylum  among  the  lity.  And  when  we  consider  tiie  strong  ten- 
Jews  was,  in  later  and  degenerate  periods,  so  dency  which  appears  in  oriental  nations  U> 
extended  as  to  open  a  door  to  great  abuses,  divide  into  castes,  by  which  the  great  body 
may  be  inferred  from  I  Mace.  x.  43,  where  of  the  people  ore  sunk  in  social  and  perso- 
Demetrius  proclaims,  — '  Whosoever  they  be  nal  degradation,  the  absence  of  such  an  evil 
that  flee  unto  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  Mosaic  institutions  is  a  merit  no  less 
be  within  the  liberties  tiiereof,  being  indebt-  satisfactory  than  it  is  striking, 
ed  unto  the  king,  or  for  any  other  matter,  A  general  equality  prevailed  in  the  original 
let  them  be  at  liberty,  and  all  that  they  have  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  arising 
in  my  realm.'  The  abuse,  however,  was  en-  out  of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
gendered  from  political  considerations  and  by  tribe,  family,  and  head.  DonbUess,  the 
pagan  influence.  Israelites  brought  property  into  the  country , 
Greek  and  Boman  antiquity  knew  the  right  and  its  diversities  would  occasion  a  diffe 
of  asylum,  not  only  in  temples  and  holy  rence  of  condition  in  individuals  when  settled 
places,  but  also  in  cities.  It  was  established  in  Palestine.  Tet  great  inequalities  were 
for  insolvent  debtors,  for  slaves  against  the  guarded  against  both  by  the  genera]  bearing 
cruelty  of  their  masters,  and  for  murder.  A  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  and  the  special  pro- 
apeeially  distinguished  asylum  was  found  at  visions  established  in  favour  of  the  poor  and 
Daphne,  near  Antiooh,  in  Syria  (2  Maoc.  iv.  needy.  A  speeies  of  slavery  also  existed, 
83),  and  in  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus.  but  of  a  mild  and  lenient  character,  and 
The  abuses  of  the  right  of  asylum  were  very  qualified  so  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  state  of 
great  Tiberius  found  himself  compelled  to  personal  bondage.  In  the  latter  periods 
diminish  the  number  of  places,  and  to  lessen  of  Jewish  history,  slavery  would  seem  to  have 
the  immunities.  dis^peared.  General  civil  distinctions  also 
The  right  of  asylum  passed  into  Chris-  existed :  there  were  elders,  captains,  princes, 
tianity.    For  ages  sometiiing  of  the  kind  kings.    Still  a  practical  equality  prevailed. 
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not  unlike  what  is  enjoyed  under  the  British 
coustitntion,  only  yet  more  liberal.  These 
distinctions  were  founded  partly  on  age, 
partly  on  merit,  and,  as  such,  worked  for  Uie 
advantage  of  the  goremed ;  all  of  whom  had 
generally  an  opportunity  to  rise  in  social 
esteem  and  position.  Tlie  people  were  not 
oppressed  by  any  ruling  caste ;  not  dwarfed 
and  degraded  under  the  shadow  of  a  haughty 
and  selfish  aristocracy;  nor  employed  as 
purchasable  tools  for  the  furtherance  of 
priestcraft  or  statecraft  The  government 
uf  the  country,  whether  local  or  general,  was 
simple  in  its  nature,  inexpensive  and  libe- 
ral. In  proportion  as  the  religions  ordl* 
nances  of  Moses  were  observed,  coercion  was 
unnecessary;  and  their  general  effect  was  such 
as,  in  the  better  eras,  to  make  the  tone  of 
government  mild  and  paternal. 

In  the  New  Testament,  '  citixens  of  an- 
other  country,'  namely,  Rome,  come  on  the 
scene ;  which  leads  us  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  Roman  citixenship.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  idea,  freemen  were 
those  who  lived  in  the  Roman  states,  whether 
citixens  {civet)  or  foreigners  {peregrini). 
Between  both  stood  the  Latins,  as  a  sort  of 
middle  class.  The  citixen,  as  such,  enjoyed 
several  high  rights  and  privileges,  which 
came  gradually  into  existence  with  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  state.  Till  the  age 
of  Servius  Tullius,  the  patricians  alone  were 
properly  citixens;  and  it  required  a  long 
time  and  much  effort  for  the  plebeians  to  gain 
e(]ual  rights.  These  rights  {jvt  civitaHs,  citi- 
zenship) are  I.  In  reference  to  public  life: 
(a),  jfiM  tujfragii,  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
comitia,  or  public  assemblies;  (b), /«j  ha- 
novum,  the  right  of  aspiring  to  magistracies 
and  public  posts;  {c),  jut provocaUonit,  the 
right  of  appeal  from  magistrates  to  the  peo- 
ple; (d),  exemption  from  all  dishonouring 
punishments.  II.  In  regard  to  private  life: 
(a),  cwnubium,  the  right  of  forming  legal  mar- 
riages ;  (b),  commercium,  the  right  to  acquire 
property,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  at  law; 
on  which  all  property  in  a  civilised  state 
depends.  The  Roman  civic  rights  were  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  during  the  times 
of  the  republic ;  but  they  sank  in  value  and 
in  repute  as  imperial  power  gained  the  upper 
hand. 

As,  however,  the  arms  of  Rome  extended 
her  empire  over  the  world,  so  did  participa- 
tion in  her  citixenship  become  an  object  of 
desire  as  a  ground  of  honour,  a  source  of  pro- 
tection, and  a  means  of  advancement.  The 
right  was  variously  acquired,  by  descent, 
merit,  and  manumission :  — I.  By  birth  firom 
parents  who  were  Romsn  citixens,  thus  in 
the  Acts  (zxli.  26),  —  *I  was  free  bom;' 
the  rule  being,  that  citixens  beget  citixens, 
but  only  in  mainmonivm  juttum,  or  where 
both  parents  were  Romans ;  for,  in  mairimo- 
nium  injutium,  mixed  marriages  between 
Roman  citixens   and   foreign  females,  the 


ebUdien  followed  the  modier,  bein^,  i&ioch 
a  ease,  eonsideied  as  having  in  a  Itgtl  mam 
no  father.    II.  The  cttJiwiahip   wu  alse 
conferred  as  a  reward  of  good  aenriee,  lint 
by    kings,   then  the    people,    or    by   ma- 
gistrates,  as   Marios,  Ponipey,  Caesar,  fa. 
provided  they  had  received  Aothority  fiM'  the 
purpose.    The  emperors  poaa— aed  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  and  were  sometimes  voj 
liberal,  at  others  very  sparing,  in  bestowiag 
the  right  of  citixenship.     In  the  period  ol 
regal  government,  those  only  leoeived  die 
franchise  who  removed  to    and   dwelt  st 
Rome.     By  degreea,  others,  both  individaato 
and  corporations,  though  not  residing  ia 
Rome,  were  presented  with  the  liberties  of 
citixenship.    The  citixens  who   lived   at  s 
distance  were  so  in  name  rather  than  in  sob- 
stance,  since  they  formed  part  of  no  tribe, 
and  could  ordinarily  exerciae  no  ciTie  rights. 
The  case  of  the  Apostle  Panl  is   in  pola^ 
though  it  shows  also  to  how  nseftil  a  pat- 
pose  the  honour  might  in  need  be  toned. 
States  and  nations  were  adopted   into  dM 
great  Roman  corporation,  as  Latitmi,  Italy, 
OauL    In  the  provinces,  both  private  pe^ 
sons  and  whole  states  were  presented  with 
the  citixenship    by    the   Cssars.     Among 
others,   many  Jews   were  Roman   eiiisens 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  16,  and  19). 

III.  The  favour  was  alao  obtained  throogh 
manumission,  by  which  a  master  set  a  slm 
at  liberty  under  certam  preaertbed  eonditkms 
and  forms.  TV.  In  the  imperial  time% 
slaves  who  had  ei^oyed  liberty  for  twenty 
years  were,  in  virtue  of  that  fact,  fkee  men 
by  right  The  purchase  of  citisenahip,  of 
which  an  instance  is  found  in  the  captain 
who  rescued  Paul  from  the  violence  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (Acts  zxiL  28),  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  manner  of  obtaining  the 
immunities,  but  a  species  of  donation. 

The  most  important  for  the  Scriptoral  ska- 
dent  of  the  prerogatives  conferred  by  Roman 
citixenship,  was  that  of  exemption  trom  be- 
ing beaten  or  put  to  death  before  a  Roman 
tribunal  (Acts  xvi.  S7).  This  exemption 
was  secured  by  the  Porcian  law,  which,  un- 
der heavy  penalties,  forbade  that  a  Roman 
citixen  should  be  beaten  or  put  to  death ;  an 
enactment  which  was  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced by  the  Sempronian  law ;  by  whieh  a 
Roman  citixen  was  not  to  be  pat  to  death 
unless  by  the  authority  of  the  people.  These 
laws,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  a  wider  eom- 
pass  of  influence,  so  as  generally  to  protect 
the  citixen  of  Rome  from  legal  in^jnstice, 
though  some  allowance  may  have  to  be  made 
for  oratorical  exaggeration  in  the  paasages 
in  Cicero,  which  are  the  chief  anthorities  in 
the  case. 

GLAUDA  (L.),  a  very  small  island  lying 
near  the  south-western  shore  of  Crete  (Ads 
xxvii.  16).    It  is  now  called  Ooxio. 

CLAUDIUS  (L.),  the  fourth  emperor  of 
Rome. — See  Cjbsaa 
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jAT.  —  This  well-known  substance,  be-  assembles,  or  to  join  in  the  national  festi- 

being  in  ancient   times  employed   in  vals.    Leprous  persons  migbt,  indeed,  visit 

ng  bricks  and  pottery  ware,  served  the  the  temple;  bnt  they  were  confined  toa  sepa- 

0S6  of  wax,  to   receive  an  impression  rate  part    He  who  had  become  impore  be- 

a  seal.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fore  the  Passover  must  travel  to  Jerusalem 

us  Babylonian  bricks,  and  cylinders  of  some  days  earlier,  in  order  to  purify  him- 

V  the  characters  on  which  were  impressed  sell  before  its  advent  (John  xi.  05) ;  or  he 

monld  while  the  clay  was  yet  soft  (comp.  had  to  wait  for  what  the  Talmadists  call  *  the 

oonriii.  14).    Clay  is  still  employed  in  Lesser  Passover,'  which  took  place  a  month 

Bast  for  a  seal,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  later,  and  was  designed  for  such  as,  through 

which  g^ves  entrance  to  a  room  where  Levitical  impurity,  had  not  taken  part  in  the 

3  are  deposited  (Matt  xxvii.  66).  festival  itself. 

LEAN.  —  In   the  hot  climate  of  the  The  members  of  the  priestly  order  were 

»  want  of  cleanliness  is  both  more  com-  specially  required  to  keep  themselves  clean, 

and  more  detrimental  than  with  us.  in  order  that  they  might  suitably  fulfil  their 

evidence  of  travellers  to  this  effect  is  duty  in  the  public  worship  of  God.    They 

dant  and  decisive.    At  the  present  day,  were,  accordingly,  subjected  to  special  and 

in  prevails  in  Palestine  to  such  a  degree  symbolical  wakings  when  they  first  entered 

constitute  one  of  the  chief  annoyances  on  their  office  (Exod.  xxix.  4.  Lev.  vlii.  6)  ; 

lich  a  traveller  is  subject    And  die  ab-  and,  in  the  discharge  of  their  obligations, 

)   of  cleanliness,   always  injurious  to  were  required  to  *  purify  themselves  from  all 

h,  and  now  known  to  be  so,  far  more  defilement ; '  for  which  purpose,  water  was 

waa  formerly  suspected,  tends  to  en-  provided  in  the  outer  court  of  the  sanctuary, 

ige   painful    disorders,   especially   the  That  these  washings  originally  recognised 

sy,  which  is  at  once  so  deadly  and  so  the  intimate  connection  there   is  between 

sive.      In  oriental    countries,   conse-  cleanliness  of  body  and  purity  of  mind,  and 

dy,  cleanliness  was  regarded  as  of  great  that  the  outward  act  was  meant  to  symboliae 

ent :    in  order  to  secure   it,  practices  inward  holiness,  appears  from  a  remarkable 

consolidated  into  customs  and  usages,  passage  in  Deut  xxi.  6.  »eq, — See  Ablution. 

interposed  its  authority,  and  religion  But  the  notions  of  pure  and  impure  were 

its  very  powerful  sanction ;  and  if  some  carried  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  much 

e  observances  which  hence  ensued,  and  farther  than  what  is  customary  in  these  days. 

1  still  in  a  measure  retain  their  hold  on  In  the  legislation  of  Moses,  purity  and  im- 

sms,  whatever  their  religious  opinions,  purity  were  predicated  of  both  things  and  per" 

ur  to  us  inexplicable,  or  even  absurd,  sons.    Generally  that  was  denominated  nn- 

lust  call  to  mind  the  difference  of  our  clean.  Into  contact  with  which  an  Israelite 

ite,  as  well  as  our  age,  the  great  power  was  not  to  come.    In  a  state  of  uneleanness 

flnences  derived  from  climate,  and  the  were — I.  Persons;  whose  bodies  were  in  cer- 

ulty  we  labour  under  of  rightly  oonceiv-  tain  conditions,  as  lepers ;  those  who  suf- 

I  state  of  human  existence  so  dissi-  fered  from  an  issae  of  the  seed,  or  the  stop- 

r  to  our  own,  as  that,  for  instance,  of  page  firom  the  natural  issue  (Lev.  xv.  2,  seq. ; 

lebrews  in  the  days  of  Moses.  16) ;  women  in  childbirth  (Lev.  xii.) ;  wo- 

gard  to  cleanliness  caused  among  the  men  daring  the  menses  (Lev.  xv.  19)  ;  per- 

*  the  frequent  use  of  the  bath,  especially  sons  who  had  peift>rmed  coi^ugal  rites  (Lev. 

I  a  visit  of  ceremony  had  to  be  paid  xv.   18).      11.   Things;    among  which  we 

h  iii.  3).    But  this  regard  affected  not  reckon  generally  certain  animals,  to  be  pre- 

ly  social  and  civil,  but  also  religious  sently  specified ;  the  dead  bodies  of  unclean 

rvances.    Hence  the  use  of  water  as  a  animals  in  all  cases,  and  of  the  dean,  except 

K>1  of  purity,  and  the  minute  and  cere-  they  had  been  duly  slaughtered  (see  Cobpsb), 

ons  practices  of  the  Pharisees,  in  the  the  dead  bodies  of  human  beings  (Numb. 

observance  of  which,  the  spirit  of  reli-  xix.  11,  seq.^\  houses,   and   garments,  in 

was  sometimes  totally  lost  (Matt.  XV. 2.  which  was  *the  plague  of  leprosy'   (Lev. 

:vii.  8.  Luke xi. 88).   Tradition,  which,  xiiL  47,  seq.;  xiv.  88,  seq.).    All  ihtw  ob- 

>  few  instances,  first  becomes  more  jects,  with  the  exception  of  unclean  animals, 

rfrd  than  religion  its  parent,  and  then  rendered  unclean  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time 

ly  supersedes  it,  made  it  a  law  among  all  who  touched  them,  which  impurity  might 

ews,  that  no  one  should  appear  in  the  in  part  extend  to  things  without  life,  such 

le  or  the  synagogue,  or  join  in  any  part  as  furniture  or  rooms  (Lev.  xv.  12 ;  xi.  82. 

e  sacred  service,  such  as  prayer  and  Numb.  xix.  15).     Articles  of  wood,  having 

ions,  without  having  previously  washed  become  unclean,  were  washed ;   articles   of 

elf,  or,  if  the  importance  of  tlie  occasion  earthenware  were  broken.    Of  metal  articles,' 

greater  than  ordinary,  without  having  no  express  mention  is  made :  they  appear 

4  (1  Sam.  xvL  6 ;  comp.  Josh.  iii.  5.  to  have  been  merely  washed.  A  special  kind 
ron.xxx.  17.  Exod.  xix.  10).  Unclean  of  uneleanness  was  that  which  ensued  from 
ns  were  not  allowed  to  enter  religious  the  red  heifer,  and  the  water  of  sprinkling  or 

2A 
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«c[.ai-atiou  (Lev.  xv.)     A  partial  uncleaniiess  binical  works.     Tlie  great  cause  of  the  strict 

was  contracted  by  the  person  who  let  go  tbe  and  luinnte  regolations  given  in  the  law  ia 

Hcape-goat  (Lev.  xvi.  20).  regard  to  these  natural  occurreuceH  lay  in  a 

If  we  now  enter  a  little  more  into  particu-  notion  which  Pliny  exhibits  in  full  foree, 

lars,  we  find  that  the  leprous  were  obliged  to  that  tlie  menstruous  blood  acquired  a  speci- 

live  apart  (Lev.  xiii.  46.    Numb.  v.  2,  s/r^. ;  ally    infectious,    virulent,    and     poiaonons 

comp.  2  Kings  xv.  5).     If,  however,  a  leper  character. 

came  where  he  was  likely  to  be  touched  by  The  touching  of  a  corpse,  as  among  the 

others,  he  was  to  bear  evident  signs  of  warn-  Arabs  it  still  does,  made  the  person  unclean, 

ing:  —  *His  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his  and  that  for  seven  days;   on  the  first  and 

bead  bare ;  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  last  of  which,  the  unclean  person  had,  under 

his  upper  lip,  and  shall  cry,  '*  Unclean,  un-  pain  of  death,  to  purify  himself  by  the  water 

clean!"' (Lev.  xiii.  45.)   According  to  Bab-  of  sprinkling.     Impurity  accrued   also  to 

binical  authority,  even  tlie  entrance  of  a  leper  tlie  dwelling  wherein  a  corpse  lay,  and  to  all 

hito  a  house  rendered  it,  and  all  that  it  con-  its  furniture.     He  who  entered  ii  was  in  the 

tained,  unclean.   It  was  the  special  function  same  way  unclean  for  seven  days    (Numb 

of  the  priests,  after  certain  strictly  specified  xix.  11).     The  partaking  of  feasts  atfune 

curative  measures,  to  pronounce  the  leprous  rals    involved    undeanness    (Hos.   iz.  4) 

cleansed  (Lev.  xiv.).     He  who  had  a  flow  Those  were  unclean  who  touched  a  grave, 

of  seed  communicated  of  his  own  unclean-  or  a  dead  man's  bone.     This  fact  gave  so 

ness  to  those  whom  he  touched,  and  to  what-  opportunity  for  a  display  of  ill-feeling  on  the 

ever  he  lay  or  sat  upon ;  and   those  that  part  of  the  Samaritans,  who,  in  the  procura- 

touched  any  of  these  unclean  objects  be-  torship  of  Coponius,  threw,  during  the  Paas- 

came  unclean  till  evening.     Even  his  spittle  over,  dead  men's  bodies  into  the  cloisters  of 

made  unclean  those  on  whom  it  might  fall,  the  temple,  which,  in  consequence,  the  Jews 

After  eight  days,  the  sick  person,  who,  ac-  could  not  enter  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xyuL  2.  2). 

cording  to  tlie  Rabbins,  was  not  allowed  to  These  laws  and  observances  had,  beyond  a 

come  into  the  temple,  was  accounted  pure,  doubt,  for  their  object  the  avoidance  of  in- 

and  had  to  make  a  special  offering  (Lev.  xv.  fectlon  and  pollution  of  the  air  from  putrified 

2 — 15).     A  woman  who  had   been  put  to  matter,  leading,  as  they  did,  to  the  speedy 

bed  was  in  the  first  period,  that  is,  so  long  removal  and  interment  of  dead  bodies,  which 

as  the  ^Ata  n/6ra  lasted,  accounted  unclean,  in  the  East  is  of  far  greater  consequence 

The  duration  of  this  period  was  determined,  than  in  colder  climates, 

in  the  case  of  a  son,  to  be  seven  days;  if  the  The  carcase  of  an  unclean  animal  brought, 

child  were  a  daughter,  fourteen  days,  —  a  until    the    evening,  imcleanness   on    those 

difference  which  had  its  reason  in  the  opi-  who  touched  it  (Lev.  zi.24,sf7.).     The  car 

nion  held  also  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  im-  case  of  certain  small  animds,  as  lizards  and 

mediate  consequences  of  lying-in  were  in  mice,  made  unclean,  till  the  evening,  clothes 

the  latter  instance  of  longer  duration :  in  the  and   furniture  which  were  required  to  be 

second  period,  or  during  the  mitigated  flow  washed.    If  a  carcase  of  such  an  animal  fell 

^  termed  lochia  alba,  she  was  to  remain  in  the  into  a  vessel,  the  vessel  had  to  be  broken. 

*  house,  if  her  offspring  was  a  male,  for  thirty-  and  its  contents  became  unclean.     But  eis 

three  days  ;  if  a  female,  for  sixty-six  days ;  terns  and  reservoirs  were  not  thus  polluted, 

without,  however,  being   accounted  legally  probably  because  the  bulk  of  the  water  wu 

unclean.    At  the  close  of  this  time  of  sepa-  sufficient  to  prevent  infection, 

ration,  an  offering  of  purification  had  to  be  Leprous  houses  were  at  the  first  closed  by 

made.     The  menstrua  of  females,  which,  in  the  priests  for  seven  days;  then  the  stonei 

the  East,  make  their  appearance  as  early  as  to  which  the  leprosy  had  attached  itself  were 

the  age  of  from  seven  to  nine  years,  and  last  taken  out,  and  replaced  by  others ;  but,  if  the 

in  healthy  persons  for  seven  or  eight  days,  evil  was  not  thus  put  an  end  to,  the  entin 

rendered  a  female  unclean  for  seven  days,  building  was  demolished  (Lev.  xiv.  34,  teq,).  * 

during  which  she  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Leprous  clothes  were  shut  up  for  seven  days, 

temple.   If '  the  issue  of  blood '  lasted  longer  If  the  leprosy  still  proceeded,  they  were  cast 

than  usual,  or  took  place  irregularly,  it  was  into  the  fire  ;  otherwise  they  were  washed, 

accounted  a  disorder,  and  a  female  so  afflicted  and  again  laid  by  for  a  week.     If,  however, 

was  unclean  during  the  whole  of  its  dura-  the  stain  remained,  the  garment  was  burnt; 

tion ;  when  the  evil  was  cured,  she  was,  on  if  it  had  disappeared,  tibe  part  only  where 

the  eighth  day  afterwards,  to  offer  an  obla-  it  had  been  was  torn  out,  did  the  practised 

tion  (Matt  ix.  20.   Luke  viii.  43).   The  im-  eye  of  the  priest  detect  even  a  snspicioas 

purity  in  these  cases  communicated  itself  to  shade. 

place  and  seat,  as  well  as  to  tliose  persons  The  red  heifer  brought,  till  evening,  un- 

whose  bodies  came   in   contact  therewith,  cleanness  on  the  priest  who  killed  it,  on 

Many    refinements    and    much    casuistry  him  who  burnt  it,  as  well  as  on  him  who  is- 

fastened  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Mo-  moved  the  ashes  (Numb.  xix.  7).     He  lAo 

saic  ritual,  which  may  be  still  read  in  Rab-  touched  the  water  of  purification  made  ft<9ik 
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these  ashes,  or  who  with  that  water  cleaused  taiu  species  were  prouounced  unclean.     The 

another,  was  himself  unclean  till  the  even-  members  of  the  creeping  kind  may  be  ranged 

ing,  and  made  unclean  whatever  he  touched  under  three  classes :  —  I.  Those  which  move 

(Numb.  xix.  18,  seq.).  by  tlie  aid  of  the  under  part  of  the  stomach 

The  lightest  impurity  was  that  which  ac-  and  belly,  as  serpents.     II.  Those  which, 

crued  from  conducting  the  scape-goat  into  though   they  have   four  legs,   nevertheless 

the  wilderness,  and  from  the  carrymg  out  move  like  reptiles,  as  lizards   and   moles, 

and  burning  the  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  two  III.  Those  which  move  by  short  and  almost 

sin-offerings  on  the  day  of  atonement.     This  imperceptible    feet,   as    caterpillars,   centi- 

nncleaoness  vanished  on  bathing,  and  wash-  pedes,  &c. 
ing  the  garments  (Lev.  zvL  26,  seq.).  The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Hebrews 

The  impurity  which  any  one  had  brought  by  the  laws  of  Moses  were,  in  their  general 

on  himself  lasted,  according  to  the  above,  results,  as  follows :  —  With  the  exception  of 

for  either  the  current  day,  or  an  entire  week,  locusts,  the  whole  of  the  invertebrate  class 

In  both  cases,  after  the  uncleanness  was  con-  of  animals  were   declared  tmclean ;  of  the 

tracted,  a  washing  of  the  clothes  (Lev.  xv.  5,  vertebrate ^  the   whole  of  the  order  of  rep- 

teq. ;  10,  seq.  Numb.  xix.  21),  or  bathing  tiles;  of  the  orders  mammalia  and  pisces, 

(Lev.  XV.  13,  21,  seq.    Numb.  xix.  10),  was  that  is,  quadrupeds  and  fishes,  a  classifica- 

required.     In  certain  natural  states  of  im-  tion  is  made,  restricting  the  clean  quadru- 

pnrity   of  longer  duration,  purifying  obla-  peds  to  such  as  parted  the  hoof,  and  chewed 

tion 8  were  ordained  (Lev.  xii.  6— -8 ;   xv.  the  cud ;  and  the  clean  fishes,  to  such  as 

14,  seq. ;  29).  had  fins  and  scales.     These  definitions  are 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus  it  may  so  precise   and  comprehensive,  that  there 

be  seen,  that  certain  living  animals  were  ac-  could  not  be  much  difficulty  in  determining 

counted  clean,  which  might  be  eaten,  and  what  was  excluded  by  them.     They  permitted 

others  unclean,  which  might  not  be  eaten,  the  eating  of  only  a  few  of  the  graminivorous 

The  first  great  rule  of  distinction  laid  down  quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  deer,  and  sheep ; 

in  respect  of  quadrupeds  is  this,  —  that  all  and  such  fishes,  whether  from  salt  and  fresh 

beasts  that  have  their  feet  completely  cloven,  water,  as  had  the  obvious  characteristics  of 

above  as  well  as  below,  and  at  the  same  time  fins  and  scales. 

chew  the  cud,  were  to  be  accounted  clean ;  Linnaeus  divides  the  birds  (aves)  into 
those  which  had  neither,  or,  indeed,  were  seventy-eight  genera.  Not  more  than  eleven 
wanting  in  one  of  these  distinguishing  marks,  of  these  are  pronounced  nnclean  by  Moses, 
were  to  be  held  unclean.  The  parting  of  the  The  sixty-seven  remaining  genera  include 
hoof  must  be  perfect  A  division  of  the  hoof  the  whole  of  the  anseres,  or  goose  and  duck 
contrary  to  that  required  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tribe ;  the  whole  of  the  gallina,  or  grain- 
foot  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  lion,  where,  eating  tribe,  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  part- 
though  there  are  several  distinct  toes  or  claws  ridges,  quails,  and  common  fowls ;  the  whole 
on  the  upper  side,  yet  they  are  united  by  a  of  the  passeres,  comprising  doves,  pigeons, 
membrane  on  the  lower  side.  The  parting  and  numerous  genera  of  small  fruit  and  seed- 
is  not  perfect.  Whereas,  in  the  foot  of  the  eating  birds.  It  is  well  known  also,  tliat 
ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  cleaving  ex-  geese,  ducks,  quails,  and  pigeons,  abound  in 
tends  quite  through  the  foot    Animds  of  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

hoofs,  solid  and  unparted,  as  the  horse,  were         The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  in 

of  course  unclean.  —  See  Camel.  regard  to  animals,  though  carried  to  a  very 

In  regard  to  fishes,  all  that  have  scales  great  extent  in  the  Mosaic  polity,  has,  it 

and  fins  were  to  be  accounted  clean ;  the  rest,  would  almost  seem,  a  foundation  in  nature ; 

nnclean ;  —  a  distinction  equally  clear,  sim-  for  few,  if  any,  persons  are  there,  who  are 

pie,  and  systematic.     Even  to  this  day,  fish  f^e  from  aversions  and  preferences  in  re- 

with  fins  and  scales  are  generally  regarded  spect  to  food-animals.     To  some  extent  our 

as  wholesome,  and  often  delicious ;  while  modem  feelings  on  the  point  may  be  ascribed 

others,  that  differ  in  these  particulars,  are  to  prescriptive  usage,  and  the  Jewish  law 

not  unusually  looked  upon  with  distaste  and  may  have  had  a  large  share  in  their  forma- 

aversion.  tion.     Yet  this  cause  leaves  unexplained 

The  ordinance  respecting  birds  differs  firom  some  undoubted  facts.    Prejudices  on  the 

the  others,  in  the  absence  of  any  particular  point  are  national.     An  animal  which  on 

distinction  of  clean  and  unclean.    It  merely  one  side  the  English  channel  is  considered 

specifies,  for  the  sake  of  prohibiting  certain  a  luxury,  is  on  the  other  regarded  with  dis- 

species  of  known  birds,  leaving  it  to  be  un-  gust    What,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  cause, 

derstood  that  all  others  were  allowed.  may  be  termed  accidental  associations,  have 

Of  insects,  all  those  that  fly  and  creep,  such  obviously  had  an  influence  in  the  formation 

as  flies,  wasps,  and  bees,  together  with  all  of  our  likings  and  dislikes.   Even  individuals 

that  leap,  were  declared  unclean,  save  the  have  their  peculiar  feelings.     Eels,  which 

locust  this  man  holds  to  be  a  delicacy,  another 

Among  animals  that  have  legs  so  short  views  with  unconquerable    distaste.      Nor 

that  they  appear  to  creep  on  the  earth,  cer-  will  those  who  have  studied tliftv;v\^\%^\.^%^^% 
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tout  the  appearance,  shape,  and  linbits  of  ani-  fal  of  dissolving  inflaenoe«y  presfrred  tiieir 
mail*  themselves,  have  much  to  do  iu  crcat-  individuality ;  and,  if  their  continued  exist* 
ing  our  aversions.  How  far  iuflucnces  of  ence  to  the  present  hoar  offers,  as  it  does, 
this  general  nature  may  have  lain  at  tlie  a  living  evidence  of  the  reality  of  their  an- 
bottom  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  it  is  now  cient  history  and  religion,  aa  well  as  of  the 
far  too  late  to  inquire ;  but  tlieir  existence  certaiuty  and  constant  operatioii  of  divine 
and  operation  can  scarcely  be  denied,  unless  Providence,  we  have,  in  that  existence  and 
on  the  assumption  that  human  nature  of  old  that  evidence,  another  effect,  and  another  ad- 
was  dissimilar  to  what  it  is  now.  We  seem,  vantage  of  the  distinction  established  be- 
therefore,  justified  iu  believing,  that,  as  pre-  tween  clean  and  unclean  in  the  hook  of 
fttences  and  dislikes  must  have  existed  long  Leviticus. 

before  Moses,  tliat  legislator  found  a  large         The  time,  however,  came  when  this  dis 

roassofconsuetudmary  law,  whose  existence  tinction  was  to  give  way  before  the  liberal 

he   was   obliged   to   recognise,   and   whose  and  humanising  spirit  of  a  nnlTerssi  religion, 

operation  and  influence  he  judged  it  proper  Among  tlie  means  for  accomplishing  the  re- 

to  direct     But  Moses  was  a  religious  law-  moval  of  the  distinction  was  the  Tision  which 

giver :  therefore,  these  established  ciistoms,  Peter  underwent  in  Joppa,  the  lesson  tanght 

being  modified  as  seemed  best,  received  from  by  which  was,  — '  What  God  hath  eleansed, 

him  a  religious  guidance,  sanction,  and  ap-  call  not  thou  common'  (Acts  xi.).     Yet  the 

plication.  heads  of  the  primitive  church  saw  it  to  be 

Now,  since  '  clean '   and  '  tmclean '  were  their  duty  to  require  its  members  to  '  abstain 

tantamount  to  what  may  and  what  may  not  from  meats  offered  to  idols,'  lest  they  should 

be  eaten,  Moses  saw  in  this  distinction  a  be  defiled,  or  even  sedaced  by  idoladj  (Acts 

favourable    opportunity    for  effecting    that  xv.  20).     The  abolition  of  these  distinctions 

severance  of  his  people  from  all  other  na-  in  food  occasioned  division  and  disturbance 

tions  which  was  indispensable  for  the  great  in  the  early  church  (Bom.  xiv.),  and  has  not 

religious  objects  he   had  in  view.     Of  all  failed  to  leave  a  no  inconsiderable  remnant 

sundering  influences,  none  perhaps  are  so  iu  the  usages  of  the  Catholic  church,  whose 

strong   as   diverse   obser>'ances  in    eating,  severance  from  the  rest  of  professed  Chris- 

This  is  exemplified  every  day  in  our  own  tians  finds  therein  effectual  support, 
homes.     Polite  usage  has   established   the         Moses  may  also  have   had    a  regard  to 

fork  as  a  distinction  of  good  breeding.     The  health  in  the  distinctions  of  food  which  he 

single  word  'vulgar'  is  a  wall  of  brass  in  recognised  and  sanctioned.  That  the  crrounds 

social  life.     If,  tlicn,  Moses  wished  to  keep  of  this  regard  should  in  many  instances  not 

his  people  from  mingling  in  intercourse  with  appear  obvious  to   us,  in   no   way  makes 

the  idolatrous  Canaauites,  theLevitical  laws  against  their  existence;  for  the  lapse  of  cen- 

touching  food  were  most  effectual.    When  turies,  and  difference  of  climate,  may  well 

an  Israelite  saw  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  have  caused  his  reasons  to  be  faint  or  im- 

of  tlie  land  eating  of  that  which  he  held  to  perceptible  to  us.     It  seems  to  be  admitted, 

be  unclean,  he  would  start  back  with  anti-  that  Use  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh  may  be 

patliy,  or  even  horror.     That  Moses  had  such  accounted  for  on  dietetic  considerations,  iu- 

an  object  is  clearly  intimated :  see  Lev.  xx.  asmuch  as  the  eating  of  it  has  a  strong  ten- 

25,  20.     On  this  point.  Dr.  Kitto*s  testimony  dcncy  to  produce  diseases  of  the  skin, 
is  as  decided  as  it  is  valuable :  —  while  in         Moral  considerations  may  have  had  same 

Asia,  *  he  had  almost  daily  occasion  to  be  weight  with  Moses.     The  habits  of  animals 

convinced  of  the  incalculable  efiicacy  of  such  produce  a  corresponding  impression  on  the 

distinctions   in  keeping    men    apart    trom  human  mind.     Hence,  animals  come  to  have 

strangers.     A  Mohammedan,  for  instance,  a  symbolical  meaning.     The  tiger  typifies 

might  bo  kind,  liberal,  and  indulgent;  but  rage  and  revenge;  the  lamb,  gentleness  and 

tlie  recurrence  of  a  meal,  or  any  eating,  Uirew  peace.     To  aflix  the  epithet  '  unclean  *  on 

him  back  upon  his  own  distinctive  practices  the  first,  and  '  clean'  on  the  second,  was  an 

and  habits,  reminding  him  that  you  were  an  effectual  way  to  discourage  malevolent  and 

unclean  person,  from  your  habits  of  indul-  foster  kind  emotions.    Accordingly,  Leviti- 

gence  in  food  and  drinks  forbidden  to  him,  ens  (xi.)  presents,  on  the  good  and  peaceable 

and  that  his  own  purity  wait  endangered  by  side,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  lamb ; 

communication  with  you.     Your  own  per-  all  fishes  and  birds  whose  habits  are  agree- 

ception  of  this  feeling  in  him  is  not  to  you  able.     On  tlie  otlier  side,  we  find  the  dog, 

less  painful  and  discouraging  to  intercourse,  the  swine,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  tlie  lion,  the 

than  its  existence  is  to  him  who  entertains  tiger ;  birds  of  prey ;  tlie  serpent  tribe,  and 

it.     It  is   a  mutual   repulsion,  continually  insects  and  worms. 

operating;  and  its  effect  may  be  estimated         These  ordinances  finally  conduced  to  fonn 

from  the  fact,  that  no  nation  in  which  a  dis-  and  keep  alive  in  the  mind  of  the  Israelites 

tinction  of  meats  was  rigidly  enforced,  has  tliat  grand  idea  which  pervaded  the  whole  of 

ever  changed  its  religion.'     Doubtless  it  is,  their  religious  system,  but  which  received  its 

in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  this  food-ritual,  full    development    only   in   Christianity, — 

that  the  Jews  have,  under  the  most  power-  namely,  tliat  Israel  was  a  holy  people,  and 
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that  holiness  was  the  primary  aim  and  final 
resalt  of  all  religions  instruction  and  obser- 
vances. See  especially  Ley.  xi.  44,  where 
this  purpose  of  the  food-ritual  is  declared  in 
very  emphatic  terms. 

The  subject  over  which  we  have  now  gone 
presents  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  natural  history.  This 
acquaintance  he  doubtless  derived  in  part 
from  predecessors ;  but  the  laws  given  are 
too  exact,  well  considered,  and  well  founded, 
not  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  special  in- 
quiry, made  for  the  express  purpose.  To 
us  Uiey  wear  the  appearance  of  comprising 
a  digest  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  day.  The  beautifully 
simple  and  scientific  division  of  quadrupeds 
here  given,  is  one  which,  after  all  the  pro- 
gress made  in  natural  history,  is  not  yet  be- 
come obsolete.  Michaelis  declares  this 
*wonderftil.'  But  if  this  is  a  correct  de- 
scription, then  how  erroneous  is  any  account 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which  sets  them  forth 
as  standing,  even  in  the  days  of  Moses,  low 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation !  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  animals  spoken  of  in  the  ritual 
which  we  cannot  now  identify  with  certainty. 
This  our  ignorance  may  be  a  reason  against 
•ny  attempt  minutely  to  observe  the  law  in 
these  latter  times,  and  so  may  be  of  service 
in  helping  forward  its  final  abrogation  in 
the  conversion  of  Israel,  but  can  warrant,  on 
our  parts,  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  mo- 
desty, in  regard  to  its  original  claims  and 
merits.  In  a  case  where  our  knowledge  dis- 
closes so  much  that  is  good,  and  even  some- 
thing wonderful,  it  may  be  presumed,  that, 
were  our  knowledge  more  minute  and  exact, 
our  admiration  would  be  greater. 

The  entire  system  of  ordinances  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  has  been  abrogated.  Yet 
does  it  bear  a  divine  sanction.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  Revelation  may  contain,  not  ab- 
solute, but  relative  truth ;  and  at  one  time 
enjain,  as  duties,  things  which  at  another 
time  it  prohibits.  We  might  hence  infer  the 
general  truth,  that  Revelation  bears  a  con- 
stant relation  to  the  wants  of  successive  ages, 
and  so  proves  an  effectual  educator  of  the 
human  race. 

The  abrogation  spoken  of  took  place 
without  any  express  repeal  of  the  ancient 
ritual :  it  took  place,  in  the  main,  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  higher  principles 
and  nobler  sympathies  brought  into  the 
world  by  its  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Thus 
always  does  a  superior  extinguish  an  in- 
ferior light,  and  the  greater  supersedes  the 
less. 

CLEMENT  (L.  merciful),  —  tL  fellow- 
labourer  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3). 
In  church  history,  he  is  identified,  perhaps 
without  BuflBcient  reason  (for  the  name  of 
Clement  was  common),  with  Clement,  ac- 
counted the  fourth  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  is 


reputed  tu  have  written  two  epistles  (still 
ext(uit)  to  the  Corinthians,  and  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor 
Trajan. 

CLOTH,  CLOTHING,— Teutonic  words, 
whose  cognates  may  be  found  in  clothe,  clad; 
O.  kleid,  tlie  original  of  our  word  *  clothes : ' 
cloth  signifies  the  material  of  which  clothing 
or  garments  are  made.  *  Cloth'  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  —  I.  Behged,  fro]|p 
a  Semitico-Sanscrit  root,  meaning  to  cover  : 
hence,  'raiment'  (Gen.  xxiv.  53) ;  'gar- 
ment* (Gen.  xxxviii.  19)  ;  'clothes*  (Gen. 
xxxvii  29) ;  « cloth  *  (1  Sam.  xix.  13) ;  *  ap- 
parel '  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  II.  Simiah,  from 
a  root,  meaning  to  cover,  or  veilf  whence  the 
Arabic  Samlah  denotes  a  large  flowing  gar- 
ment with  which  the  body  is  enwrapped, 
particularly  such  as  is  used  for  a  covering 
by  night :  hence  it  is  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion by  '  garment*  (Gen.  ix.  23)  ;  ' clothes' 
(Gen.  xliv.  13);  'raiment'  (Gen.  xlv.  22); 
'cloth'  (Deut.  xxii.  17).  It  is  used  of  a 
woman's  garment,  in  Dent,  xxii  5.  HI. 
Mad  (Lat.  m«/iri),  to  measure,  used  in  Lev. 
vi.  10,  of  the  priest's  linen  garment :  comp. 
Jer.  xiii.  25.  IV.  But  the  most  common 
word  for  'clothes,*  in  general,  is  Levooth, 
signifying  to  cover ;  and  hence  a  *  covering,' 
'clothes,'  or  'raiment'  (Gen.  xlix.  11. 
2  Kings  X.  22.  Job  xxxi.  19). 

As  to  the  materials  of  which  garments 
were  made  in  Palestine,  our  information  is 
very  imperfect ;  for  it  happens  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  questions  of  antiquarian  interest, 
that  the  things  which  were  best  known  to 
the  ancients  are  least  known  to  us,  partly 
from  the  fact,  that,  being  well  known,  no  de- 
scription of  them  was  ever  thought  of,  and 
partly  also  because,  being  things  and  not 
ideas,  tlie  mere  mention  of  them  is  not  de- 
scriptive, unless  the  terras  speak  for  them- 
selves, which  is  rarely  found  to  be  the  case 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries.  In  the 
Scriptures  we  find  mention  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  silk,  the  chief  substances  whence  rai- 
ment is  still  made ;  —  but  do  the  orig^als 
of  these  words  correspond  with  the  articles 
for  which  the  words  are  now  employed  ? 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
Biblical  antiquities,  and  can  here  be  only 
glanced  over. 

'Silk'  is  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
words,  Meh$hee  (Ezek.  xvi.  10,  13)  and 
8hesh  (Gen.  xli.  42,  margin)  ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  silk  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  their  history. 
In  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  silk, 
whose  native  country  is  China  and  Thibet, 
formed  a  very  important  article  of  commerce 
in  tlie  hands  of  Alexandrian  merchants,  and 
was,  at  a  later  period,  accounted  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  In  Isa.  xix.  9,  occurs  a 
word,  Skereekoth,  translated  in  our  Bible 
'  fine  flax,*  but  which  has  been  thought  to 


oricnlal  atme  fur  ailk.  t/erica. 
The  great  difficulty,  bowevi 
guisll  bMTifell  cottou  mnd  lin 
llipy  ore  both  regcuble  pnxli 
l<i  be  dnigDBlsd  al  leut  ■onieiiiues 
aaim  Greek  word  bguot.  Collon  —  ■ 
■ooking  Hubt 
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ludeed,  long  httau  iLs  dms  implied  in  ite 
book  of  Eslhu,  ■  commercul  inlenooiH 
existed  betveea  EHtcra  and  Wntmi  Aii^ 
Aod  not  improbablr,  cotton  may  in  Tciyndr 
timei  h»vB  been  grown  in  Syria,  Egypt,  <■ 
some  neigbboming  luidi.  Winer,  aftct  Bo- 
leiuDiiller,  finds  for  coUoo  •  nuDaoT  kmnck 
esrlier  (wenern)  origin  Ihu  Kar^ia.  Tliii 
nuDfl  is  Shtih,  die  void  mideiBd  •  tilk '  ii 
the  mirgin,  Otn.  ili.  43,  Tbi»  word,^iJd 
is  found  M  eu-ly  u  the  pUMge  just  eiled,it 
genenlly  rendered  'anelintn.'  The  SluA 
WIS  employed  (or  the  oartaini  of  (be  taber- 
Dule,  and  entend  into  tbe  fabric  of  the  hifh 
prieBt'Bcoat  indmilTe(£iod.  XZT.  4;ziniL 
38;  xDii,  28).  Before  this,  hoveret,  it 
wai  used  in  Egypt  tot  Testnres  of  eanncnj 
(Gen.xli.  4S).  The  name  hym  has  bten 
recognised  in  the  Hebrew  Boetx,  (bnnd  in 
1  Chron.  it.  31 ;  it.  ST.  a  Cfaron.  ii.  11 ; 
iii.  11 ;  T.  13.  Ealbec  L  6  ;  TiiL  10.  Enk. 
nrii.  16  ;  and  auppoaed  to  be  a  iKtei  deaig- 
nuion  for  the  Bune  sabttance,  cotton  eloifa 
of  some  kind  (comp.  Luke  xrj.  19). 

Linen  is  denoted  by  an  appropriata  name, 
Puhlth  {Let.  »iii.  47,  48,  38.  Eiek.  ilii. 
17,  16),  which  is  rendered 'flax'  in  Joah.iL 
6.  Jndg.  IT.  U.  Pro».  xiri.  13.  Iaa.xiz.9. 
Hoe.  ii.  0,  showing  tbal  linen  « 
flax;  which  g  ~ 


aad  the  OouyfHitm  orAorenn,  cotitm-lree, 
wbich  is  also  s  natiTu  of  India,  and  does  not 
differ  eisentioUy  from  the  preceding.  Col- 
ton,  originally  grown  in  India,  was  also  in 
ancient  times  produced  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  in  Syna  and  Palestine.  Northern 
Syria  now  producea  cotton,  though,  being  an 
annual  plon^  the  crops  are  exposed  to  great 
ririssiludes.  TLe  qnslily,  though  generally 
fine,  is  ot  a  ahart  elsple.  The  cnltiiation  of 
the  CDlton-plont  in  the  chief  occupation  of  tlie 
agricultural  populnlton  of  tbe  province  and 
plains  of  Adano.  Tbe  distriots  of  Niblooa, 
Acre,  and  Jaffa,  pro.luce  cotton.  The  cotton 
thus  produced  it  either  made  into  coarse 
garments,  or  exported.  The  export  was 
reported  (Bowrin([),  in  1B40,  to  be  of  (he 
animal  xalue  of  £350,000. 

The  Indian  name  of  cotton  is  .^myini, 
which  has  bean  found  in  Ibe  similar  Hebrew 
term,  midetcd  '  green'  In  Esther  i.6.  The 
name,  as  well  as  the  sabatance,  may  easily 
haie  passed  from  India  to  tlic  I'crsian  eonit. 


:s  of  flax  aetm 


well  01  in  Palestine.  Qam 
to  have  been  anciently  i 
in  iLe  latter  country.  Flax  was  wronglil 
especially  by  women  (Pro».  xiii.  13)  into 
garments  (see  piaiage  just  giron),  girdlet 
(Jer.  liii.  I),  lines  and  ropes  (Esek.  il.  S. 
Judg.  XT.  13),  graTB  clothes  or  shrouds 
(Lake  xiiT.  12.  John  lii.  40),  alao  flim- 
beaui  or  torches  (Isa.  ilii  3;  xliii.  IT). 

Fur  raiment,  men  of  substance  and  posi- 
tion chose  the  finest  linen,  mentjoncd  aheit 
under  tbe  name  of  Bthftd,  whicb  aesmi  (o 
have  been  chiefly  obtained  from  Egypt.  The 
poor  wore  inferior  garments  of  coana  flax. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  preserralion  of  Ibe 
cloth  in  which  the  njnnunies  are  cnyelopcd 
would  have  Ihrown  light  on  thia  dilBcDlt 
subjeeL  This  cloth  wss  till  recently  held  to 
be  cotton;  but  a  microscopic  iuTesti^ation of 
it  by  Thomson,  of  Clithero,  in  Lancaahire, 
is  Slid  to  haTc  proTcd  iti  substance  to  be  flax. 
This  doth,  however,  Herodotus  terms  iywn; 
hence,  tbe  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
whatever  cloth  bears  the  name  fcyoot  or 
byaui  must  have  been  linen.  The  condo- 
sion  is  hasty,  and  far  loo  wide.  .Byssos  may 
have  been  a  generio  name,  desci^tiTS,  uet 
of  the  material  out  of  which  ■  piece  of  cloA 
was  made,  but  its  general  quality.  Thus  oai 
Lord  apeaks  of  Dives,  as  '  clothed  in  purpli 
and  flne  linen,'  CTidently  without  intending 
to  ohaiacterise  his  apparel  any  (Unher  thoo 
that  it  was  sumptuous.     Our  modem  KbO- 


•mber  thai  n 
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were  lets  crilicBl  than  iheroielveB,  tnd  wroM 
liom  ind  to  popnW  impressioDi. 

Linen,  howerer.  is  the  prodnct  of  Bn,  an 
uinual  planl  cultitMed  from  Iho  euliesl 
periods  tar  iU  fibrea,  which  ar«  spun  into 
tliread.aad  woien  into  doth.  Ithaaagreen 
■lem,  Crom  t,  toot  and  t.  half  to  t«o  feet  bigb, 
and  a  blue  flower,  which  ia  succeeded  by  a 
i^apsiile  coDUlning  eeedi,  whence  oU  ia  ob- 
tained. Flal  ia  fomid  ia  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Of  woollen  garments  we  need  not  Bpeak. 
It  ia  obTJona  thai  vegetable  coTeringa  and 
dried  akina   (Oen.  iii.  7,  21)  woold  he  the 

had  made  aoma  progresa,  the  first  reaonrcea 
for  raannractnring  garments  were  the  haii 
and  wool  afforded  bj  the  hides  and  skiOB  of 
elaaghtered  animals. 

The  clothing  of  the  Hebrewt,  generally, 
as  Uie  climate  reqtiired,  was  loose,  easy,  and 
flowing.     Of  the  exact  formation  of  the  gar. 
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ni«D  and  that  of  woineD,  though  there  was 
a  dialinclioQ  which  Hoaea  wisely  bade  to  bo 
observed,  leal  a  neglect  of  it  idionld  prota 
faxourabla  to  Ticioua  jndalgnDces  {Deot. 
nit.  0).  Female  attire  waa  diatiiiguished 
by  particular  articles  of  clothing,  and  by  a 
apecial  regard  to  ornament  and  beauty,  as 
well  aa  to  cngtlineSB  of  material. 

The  making  of  clothes  waj  in  all  ages  Iha 
bnainesB  of  females,  and  even  women  sf 
rank  did  not  deem  the  employment  beneaS 
them  (1  Sam.  ii.  10.  Prov.  uii.  2S.  Acta 
ii.  30).  The  only  prohibition  to  be  observed 
was,  that  linen  and  woollen  should  not  enter 

prohibition  whicb  Josephua  (Antiq.  iv.  6. 
II)  aays  was  appointed  foe  the  priesla  only, 
bat  which  waa  analogoua  to  other  provisions 
in  the  law,  in  regard  to  the  putting  together 
of  heterogeneous  things  (Lev.  lii.  IS). 


80  far  as  relates  to  sacred  veatmeitts. 
fashion  scarcely  ever  changes  among  Orien- 
tals. The  mode  of  one  generation  is  thai 
of  the  ensuing;  and  so  the  ordinary  form  of 
raiment  is  kept  the  same  from  remotest  agea. 


"P'        „    --^ 


KoolHtlh,  the  Greek  chiton,  translated  ' 
(Gen.  iii.  21 ;  inrii.  9.  Eiod.  ixv 
Ezra  a  09)  ;  which  was  held  togelhi 
the  girdle.  With  this  coat  waa  some 
worn  a  linen  abirt,  Sahdtt*  (Judg.  li 
margin.  Isa.  iii.  33.  Prov.  mi.  31). 
latter  waa  worn  not  merely  by  persona 
eminenee,but  also  by  workmen,         ~  ' 


The 


Hence  we  may  behold,  in  modem  Eaalem 
diesB,  a  picture  of  that  whicb  wat  eastomary 
thousands  of  yearn  ago.  Jn  particular  among 
the  Arabs,  the  native  population  of  Palestine, 
and  in  adjacent  cooiitries,  may  we  find  al. 
most  exact  representations  of  the  apparel 
worn  in  tbe  days  uf  Jesus,  Eira,  David,  and 

Tbere  did  not  exist  in  Paleatine  that  de- 
cided difference  which  now  prevails  among 
most  cililised  peoples,  between  the  dreaa  of 


used  it  ill  order,  for  freedom  in 
working,  to  be  able  to  throw  off  the  under 
garment  (John  xiL  7, '  flsber's  coat,'  rather 
Hit^  coal),  without  being  absolalely  naked. 
Yet,  in  the  phraseology  of  lbs  ancients,  the 
person  who  had  on  only  the  imdei  garment 
waa  said  to  be  naked  (13am.  xix.  34.  3  8am. 
vi.  90.  Isa.  XX.  2),  whicb  explains  the  pas- 
sage in  John  ixi.  7.  It  was  different  when 
distinguiahed  persona  or  traveUers  (comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ivii.  b.  7)  wore  two  under  gai^ 
menia,  of  which  the  upper,  always  longer  than 
tlio  under,  was  named  either  Mrgrtl,  without 
sleeves  (1  Sam.  iriii.  i),  or  MagaikphMk, 
which  had  sleeves  (Isa.  iii.  29,  'mantles'). 
But  tlie  ouatom  appears  tohave  been  regarded 
asluiorioUB  (Hati.1.  10,  Lnke  ii.  3).  II. 
An  vppeTganatnt  i  which  waa  thrown  aioond 
the  peraou,  the  Sindah,  mentioned  before  ; 
especially  in  (he  caae  at  females,  Milpahgalh 
(Buthiii.lS,'vaiL'  Isa.  iii.33,  •  wimplsa'). 
Tbere  waa  also  (he  Adchnth  (Qen.  ut.  2a. 


Josh.  TiL  SI.  1  Kin^  lii.  Ifl),  >  pMDliwIjr     ni.  10),  with  whinb  diOdnn  tin  wan  le- 
'     '  *    '  deoked  (Oeo.  imii.  3)  ;  and  whirli,  baiuf 

in  puit  ot  foreign  make,  were  regarded  ta 
tnuulionel  end  loxorioiu  (Zsph.  LB).  The 
iDuij-MiIoiiced  lobai  which  were  made  t4 
•trip>ofcIatliofdiianehiuB,arwed  together, 
Me  llill  used  bj  persona  of  diatmetlon  ia  llie 
Ewt 

While  gmnenU  of  linsQ  and  ooUod  ware 
■lao  highlj  thought  of  (Lake  zziiL  11.  Jo- 
•eph.  Jew.  War,  ii.  1.1).  Splendour  in  dien 
EUDfl  mnoh  into  rogue  under  the  later 
fcJDgg  (Jer.  i*.  80.  Zeph.  L  8),  and  pr«- 
Tailed  till  the  dija  of  the  apoatlea  (I  Tim. 
ii.  S.  1  Pet.  iii,  8).  The  acribei  were  praied 
'  to  walk  in  long  robei '  (Lnka  ix.  <6  ;  etaej. 
Hau.  xiiii.  6),  doubtleia  in  imilatioti  ot  the 
ample,  long,  and  Bowing  robea  of  the  loxa- 


Bolh  Beie»,  on  throwing  their  large  upper 
robe  over  the  left  vm,  made  of  its  folds  a 
pocket,  a  cipuiioasrecepucle  Lenned  '  bosom ' 
(Both  if.  le.  Ps.  Ixziz.  13.   Lake  vi.  .'iti). 


Uanj-eolonrtd  and  embroidered  robei 
were  in  high  ertimalian  (2  Sam.  i.  Si;  xiii. 
IS.  ProT.  xKxi  22.    Eatbar  nil  10.    Eiek. 


Slookingawerewomonlf bypriesti.  Both 
seiea  eoTered  the  bead  wilb  a  turban,  oi 
with  caps  made  sometimea  of  leather  orplaie* 
of  metal  (tee  BoimKT).  WomcD  wore  also 
hoods,  troDtlels,  and  Tcils.  Their  shoea  mtj 
more  properlj  be  termed  landals,  ainee  thej 
conaieted  merely  of  eoles  bound  otbt  the  t«L 
Gloves  were  not  nnknown;  but  Ibey  wei* 
used, not  for  onianieDt,bnt  ■  protection  to  Ilie 
hand.  Changes  of  raiment  were  rendered 
desirable  by  the  beat  of  the  climate,  and  were 
mnch  in  priftice  lu  ibej  are  at  the  piesenl 
day  (Oen.  ili.  11.  1  Sam.  nTiii.  8.  2  Sam. 
lii.SO).  SmnptnonBolothingwiakeptreadj 
for  gTeit  oocaaions,  anoh  an  appearance  al 
conrt,  and  mairiage  featlTideB:  rich  ward- 
Tobea  were  acquired  and  kept  np  by  the  great 
and  opulent,  out  of  which  their  Tisiton  wen 
supplied  (Ibb.  iii,  6.  Jab  mii.  IS.  Lnka 
IT.  22) ;  and  whose  treMurea  aerred  for 
great  and  ro;al  peraonages  to  make  preNuti 
from  (1  Sam.  iriii,  4.  2  Singsi.S.  Eithn 
IT.  1;  Ti.  8,  11).  From  religioua  consideia- 
tions,  the  clothes  were  changed  when  a  per- 
son became  levitically  impure  (Lct.  tI.  II, 
37  ;  xi.  2S  i  IT.  13).  Uouming  ololhes  eon- 
aisted  of  coarse  materials,  na  still  in  Ibe 
East,  scanty,  and  withoat  sleeves.  Soeh 
attire  was  in  some  cases  adopted  a>  symbo- 
lical by  prophets  and  ascetics.  A  Bpeoieatrf 
nnifonn  was  worn  by  courtiers   and  cowl 
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ofBcen  (1  Kings  z.  6.    Iba.  zxii.  21).    The  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together 

dress  of  the  priests  was  peculiar.  with  thread,  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  the 

Of  Greek  and  Boman  articles  of  dress,  twonppercomersof  this  garment;  and,  after 
we  find  mention  made  of —  I.  The  chlamy$  having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their 
(2  Maco.  xii.  30,  *  coat'),  which  was  a  large  shoolders,  they  then  fold  the  rest  of  it  aboat 
doak  or  npper  ooyering,  worn  by  hnnters,  their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves  them 
soldiers,  and  especially  horsemen.  II.  A  fireqnently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they 
travelling  coat  (2  Tim.  iv.  13,  phenolesj  pes-  carry  herbs,  loaves,  com,  &c. ;  which  prao- 
nnla,  *  cloak'),  which  the  Romans  wore  over  tioe  may  illustrate  several  Scriptural  allu- 
their  tunic,  and  which  was  provided  with  a  sions,  as  gathering  the  lap  full  of  wild 
cape  for  sheltering  the  head.  And,  III.  The  gourds  (2  Kings  iv.  39),  rendering  seven- 
military*  purple  robe,' cA^ffmys^iUtA«(  Matt  fold,  giving  good  measure  into  the  bosom 
zxvii.  28),  a  woollen  scarlet-coloured  mantle,  (Ps.  Ixxix.  12.  Luke  vi.  38),  and  shaking 
edged  with  purple,  which  the  Roman  gene-  die  lap  (Neh.  v.  13). 
rals  and  high  oflBoers  wore,  and,  b^ore  Dio-  The  bwmoose,  which  answers  to  our  cloak, 
detian,  the  emperors  also.  is  often  for  warmth  worn  over  these  kyke$. 

These  scanty  indications  of  Greek  and  This,  too,  is  another  great  branch  of  their 
Roman  vestments  are  such  as  we  should  ex-  woollen  manufactory.  It  is  woven  in  one 
pect  to  find.  Had  there  been  none  in  the  piece,  with  a  cape  for  a  cover  to  the  head. 
Scriptures,  this  would  have  occasioned  diflB-  and  wide  below  like  a  cloak.  Some  are 
culty,  under  the  consideration  of  the  influence  fringed  round  the  bottom.  If  we  except  the 
which  the  Greco-Roman  civilisation  pos-  cape  of  the  bumooset  which  is  used  only  oc- 
sessed  throughout  the  East,  from  the  days  casionally,  and  during  a  shower  of  rain,  or 
of  Alexander.  Had  these  notices  been  more  in  very  cold  weather,  Arabs  often  go  bare- 
direct,  they  might  have  been  suspected  of  headed  all  the  year  long,  only  binding  their 
fabrication  :  had  they  been  more  numerous,  temples  with  a  narrow  fillet,  to  prevent  the 
they  would  have  occasioned  trouble  to  the  hair  from  being  troublesome.  But  the  Moors 
sacred  expositor,  who  would  have  had  to  ex-  and  Turks,  wiUi  some  of  the  principal  Arabs, 
plain  how  the  clothing  of  colder  climes  could  wear  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  a  small 
force  itself  on  unchanging  Easterns.  hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet  cloth,  another 

Shaw  has  given  an  account  of  the  general  great  branch  of  iheii  woollen  manufactory, 

dress  of  the  Arabs  (*  Travels,'  224,  seq.),  tlie  The  turban,  as  they  call  a  long  narrow  web 

substance  of  which  we  here  lay  before  the  of  linen,  silk,  or  muslin,  is  folded  round  the 

reader.    The  chief  branch  of  their  manufac-  bottom  of  these  caps ;  and,  by  the  number 

ture  is  the  making  of  hykes^  or  blankets  as  and  fashion  of  the  folds,  distinguishes  tlie 

we  should  call  them.    In  this  work  are  em-  several  orders  and  degrees  of  soldiers,  and 

ployed  only  women,  who  do  not  use  the  sometimes  of  citizens,  one  from  another, 
shuttle,  but  conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof        Under  the  hyke  some  wear  a  close-bodied 

with  their  fingers.     These  kykei  are  of  dif-  frock  or  tunic  {tijUlebba  they  call  it),  with 

ferent  sizes,  and  of  diflerent  qualities  and  or  without  sleeves.     This,  too,  no  less  than 

fineness.     The  usual  size  of  them  is  six  the  hyket  is  to  be  girded  about  their  bodies, 

yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad,  serving  especially  when  they  are  engaged  in  any  la- 

for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ;  and  as  they  hour,  exercise,  or  employment ;   at  which 

sleep  in  their  raiment,  as  the  Israelites  did  times  they  usually  throw  off  their  bumooses 

of  old  (Deutxxiv.  13),  it  serves  likewise  for  and  their  hyketf  and  remain  only  in  these 

a  bed  and  covering  by  night     It  is  a  loose  tunics.    And  of  this  kind  probably  was  the 

but  troublesome  garment,  being  frequently  garment  wherewith  our  Saviour  might  still 

disconcerted,  and  falling  to  the  ground ;  so  be  clothed,  when  he  laid  aside  bis  garments 

that  the  person  who  wears  it,  is  every  moment  {hyke  and  Inimoose)^  and  took  a  towel  and 

obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  about  girded  himself  (John  xiii.  4 ;  comp.  xxi.  7. 

his  body.     This  shows  the  great  use  there  Acts  xii.  8).    '  Now  the  hyke  or  bvmoose,  or 

is  of  a  girdle,  whenever  the  Arabs  are  con-  both,  being  probably  at  that  time  the  proper 

cemed  in  any  active  employment ;  and,  in  dress  of  the  Eastern  nations,  when  a  person 

consequence,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  in-  had  taken  them  off,  he  might  be  said  to  be 

Junction  of  having  our  loins  girded.     Ruth's  naked,*  that  is,  according  to  the  import  of 

veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth  the  word,  undressed.    The  convenient  and 

iiL  10),  might  be  of  the  same  make,  as  were  uniform  shape  of  these  garments  may  illus- 

also  the  clothes,  the  upper  garment  of  the  trate  a  variety  of  expressions  and  occurrences 

Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  34),  wherein  they  en-  in  Scripture.     Thus,  among  other  instances, 

vrrapped  their  kneading  troughs :  the  Moors  we  reaid  that  the  goodly  raiment  of  Esau 

uid  Arabs  still  enfold  in  their  hykes^  tilings  was  put  upon  Jacob;  that  the  best  robe  was 

of    like    burden   and    incumbrance.      The  brought  out  and  put  upon  the  prodigal  son; 

plaid  of  the  highlanders  in  Scodand  is  of  and  that  raiment,  and  changes  of  raiment^ 

the  same  nature.  are  often  given,  and  immediately  put  on. 

Instead  of  iht  fibula  (buckle),  that  was        Girdles  are  usually  of  worsted,  very  artfully 
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woTcn  into  a  variety  of  figures,  snch  as  the  *  the  powder  of  lead  ore.*  And  as  this  is  per- 
rich  girdles  may  be  supposed  to  Lave  beeu,  furiued  by  lirst  dipping  into  the  powdtr  a 
mentioned  iu  Prov.  xxxi  24.  They  are  made  small  wooden  bodkin,  of  the  thickness  of 
to  fold  several  times  aboat  the  body,  one  end  a  quill,  and  then  drawing  it  through  the  eye- 
of  which,  being  doubled  back  and  sewed  along  lids,  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively 
the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeable  image  of  what  the  prophet  ( Jer.  iv.  3(i 
to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  zone  (girdle)  '  Though  thou  rendestthy  face  with  painting/ 
in  the  Scriptures,  rendered  *  purse '  in  Matt,  or  *  lead  ore ')  intended  to  convey.  The  aoo^ 
Z.9.  Markvi.  8.  The  Turks  fix  their  knives  colour  which  is  tlms  communicated  to  the 
and  poniards  in  tlie  girdle,  while  the  writers  eyes  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  graoeful- 
or  secretaries  8usx>end  on  tliem  their  ink-  uess  to  persons  of  all  complexions.  The 
boms,  a  custom  as  old  as  the  prophet  Eze-  practice  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
kiel  (ix.  2).  The  ordinary  garments  of  Orientals  pro- 
It  is  customary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors  dnce  very  marked  effects,  especially  on  stran- 
to  wear  shirts  of  linen,  cotton,  or  gauze,  uu-  gers.  The  following  is  the  description  of  a 
demeath  the  tunic ;  but  the  Arabs  wear  wool-  preacher  and  his  audience  in  the  Holy  Se- 
len  only.  The  sleeves  of  these  shirts  are  pulchre:  —  'The  scene  was  such  as  Bern- 
wide  and  open,  without  folds  at  the  neck  or  brandt  would  have  exulted  in,  and  such  as 
wrist  Those  of  the  women  are  often  of  the  Bembrandt  alone  could  have  painted.  The 
richest  gauze,  adorned  with  different-colour-  lights  and  shadows  cast  by  the  numeroas 
ed  ribands,  interchangeably  sewed  to  each  torches  were  equal  to  the  finest  efforts  of  bo 
other.  imagination.  In  the  centre  stood  the  pro- 
Those  of  both  sexes  who  live  in  cities  wear  minent  figure  of  the  group,  the  preacher,  — 
drawers,  especially  when  they  go  abroad  or  re-  a  tall,  handsome,  but  austere-looking  Spa- 
ceive  visito.  But  when  women  are  at  home,  niard,  whose  eyes,  of  the  darkest  hue,  flashed 
and  in  private,  they  lay  aside  their  Aj^il««,  and  fire  as  he  warmed  on  his  subject.  His 
sometimes  their  tunics ;  and,  instead  of  draw-  Franciscan  garb,  bound,  not  indeed  with  a 
ers,  they  bind  only  a  towel  about  their  loins,  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  but  witli  the 
When  females  appear  in  public,  they  al-  knotted  cord  of  his  order,  —  the  oriental 
ways  fold  themselves  up  so  closely  in  their  tongue  in  which  he  spoke,  —  his  vehement, 
hyheiy  that,  even  without  their  veils,  you  can  impassioned,  but  not  ungraceful  action, —  all 
discover  very  little  of  their  faces.  But  in  combined*  to  bring  the  Baptist  vividly  before 
summer  months,  when  ladies  retire  to  their  the  fancy.  His  audience,  too,  were  strictly  in 
country  seats,  they  walk  abroad  with  less  keeping ;  and,  in  costume  and  appearance, 
caution ;  though  even  then,  on  the  approach  admirably  represented  those  who  flocked  to 
of  a  stranger,  they  always  veil  themselves,  hear  the  voice  of  him  that  cried  in  the  wil- 
as  Bebekah  did  on  sight  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  demess.  The  turbaned  beads,  the  bearded 
6i).  They  are  fond  of  having  their  hair  faces,  the  flowing  robes ;  the  wealthy  Maron- 
long,  extending  even  to  the  ground :  it  is  the  ite  and  Armenian,  in  garments  of  fine  cloth 
great  object  of  their  pride  (Isa.  xxii.  12) :  and  rich  silks,  standing  beside  the  wild  Arab 
collecting  it  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and  plait  in  his  simple  shirt  of  blue  cotton,  and  the 
it  with  ribands,  a  piece  of  ornament  disap-  fierce-looking  Bethlehemite,  clad  in  bis  wool- 
proved  by  the  apostle  (I  Pet  iii.  3).  When  len  bumoose,  alternately  striped  white  and 
nature  has  been  less  liberal,  the  defect  is  brown,  —  the  Greek  caloyer,  with  his  raven 
supplied  by  art,  foreign  hair  being  interwoven  locks  flowing  over  his  shoulders  from  be- 
with  the  natural.  Absalom's  hair,  which  neath  a  quadrangular  black  cap,  and  a  noble 
was  sold  for  200  shekels,  might  have  been  beard ;  and  his  lay-countryman,  in  bia  close 
applied  to  this  use  (2  Sara.  xiv.  20).  After  red  skull-cap,  ornamented  with  a  blue  tas- 
the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  dress  their  sel,  surmounting  the  same  profusion  of  hair, 
heads  by  tying,  above  the  lock,  a  triangular  richly  embroidered  vest  and  jacket,  white 
piece  of  linen,  adorned  witli  various  figures  petticoat,  and  scarlet  greaves,  still  tbe  '  lull- 
in  needle  work.  This,  among  persons  of  haired  and  well-greaved  Greeks,'  with  various 
fashion,  is  covered  witli  a  sarmah  (a  word  oUiers,  formed  a  group  at  once  diveraified 
of  like  sound  with  that  rendered  '  round  and  harmonious,  with  which  our  angular 
tires  like  the  moon,'  in  Isa.  iiL  IB),  which  and  scanty  European  habiliments  did  not 
is  made  in  the  same  triangular  shape,  of  at  all  assimilate '  ('  Three  Weeks  in  Pales- 
thin  flexible  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  artifi-  tine,'  pp.  27,  28). 

daily  cut  through,  and  engraven  in  imita-         CNI1)US,  —  a  peninsula  in   the   £gean 

tionoflace.    A  handkerchief  of  crape,  gauze.  Sea  (the  Archipelago),  between  the  islands 

silk,  or  painted  linen,  bound  close  over  the  Cos  and  Bhodes,  forming   the   soatb-wes- 

aormoA,  and  falling  carelessly  on  the  favourite  tern   point  of  Caria,   and  having   a  chief 

lock  of  hair,  completes  the  head-dress  of  the  city   of  the   same   name.      It  was   distin- 

Moorish  ladles.  guished  for  the  worship  of  Venus.     Paul,  in 

But  the  persona]  adornment  is  not  finished  his  voyage  to  Bome,  came  near  to  Cnidns 

till  the  eye-lids  are  tinged  with  al-kahol,  i.e.  (Acts  xxvii.  7). 
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COAL  is  a  word  which  may  he  traced  in 
the  Hebrew  gehol,  the  Persian  gkal,  the  San- 
scrit gwal,  the  Latin  coieie,  and  the  German 
kohUi  the  root-meaning  of  which  is  to  be 
hot ;  hence,  as  a  noun,  a  combustible.  When 
we  attempt  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  com- 
bustible was  intended,  we  find  ourselves  in 
difficulty,  arising  from  a  want  of  materials 
for  forming  a  conclusion.  As  the  science 
of  fossil  botany,  and  of  fossils  in  general, 
is  of  modem  origin,  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
any  satisfactory  information  in  ancient  writ- 
ers, though  one  or  two  passages  hare  been 
Kuggested  which  wear  some  appearance  of 
referring  to  mineral  coal.  We  have  not, 
however,  met  with  any  facts  which  prove 
that  such  coal  was  known  to  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.  In  this  island,  coal  is  said  to  have 
been  in  use  as  early  as  the  Roman  era ;  for 
some  have  held  that  cinders  and  pieces  of 
coal  have  been  found  in  Roman  roads  and 
walls,  and  Roman  coins  in  beds  of  cinders. 
Similar  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  carry 
fossil  coal  back  to  the  age  of  our  British 
Aborigines.  That  coal  exists  in  Syria  was 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  Bowring,  in  his  Re- 
port on  that  country.  In  Lebanon  there  are 
many  indications  of  this  fossil.  Seams  of 
it  crop  out  in  various  parts.  We  give  an 
extract  from  the  valuable  document  to  which 
we  have  referred  (p.  20): — *I  visited  the 
coal-mines  on  Mount  Lebanon,  which  the 
Pacha  is  working.  The  difficulty  of  access, 
and  consequent  cost  of  transport,  must 
make  the  undertaking  one  of  very  doubtful 
result.  The  descent  is  long  and  precipitous 
from  the  village  of  Comail,  and  the  mines 
appear  in  a  very  unsafe  state ;  for  our  can- 
dles were  frequently  extinguished,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  atmosphere  was  great. 
The  galleries  enter  the  mountain  hori- 
zontally. The  quantity  of  coal  is  consider- 
able, but  rather  of  a  sulphureous  quality. 
The  number  of  workmen  is  1 14.  The  ope- 
rations were  under  the  direction  of  an  En- 
glishman; but  he  has  been  superseded  by 
a  Turk,  who  appeared  to  have  but  little 
knowledge  or  experience  to  fit  him  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  quantity  of 
coal  extracted  in  1837  was  about  four  thou- 
sand tons.'  Russiger  also,  in  his  extensive 
travels,  visited  the  coal-mine  near  Comail, 
and  another  at  Mar  Henna. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  safely  inferred  that 
mineral  coal  was  known  to  (he  ancient  Sy- 
rians ;  and  if  it  were,  its  transport  down 
into  Palestine,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
used  for  fuel,  would  have  been  difficult. 
Wood,  indeed,  was  any  thing  but  abundant 
in  Palestine,  but  the  winter  was  short  and 
little  artificial  heat  was  needed.  As  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  fuel  was  found,  not 
in  fossil  coal,  but,  besides  wood  (Gen.  xxii. 
7.  1  Kings  xviii.  23.  Prov.  xxvi.  20),  in  dried 
grass  (Matt.  vi.  30.  Luke  xii.  28),  light  ve- 
getable substsBces,  such  as  straw  and  chaff 


(Matt.  ill.  12),  and  animal  dong  (£zek.  iv. 
12,  15). 

We  will  now  advert  to  the  words  rendered 
*  coal '  in  the  common  version,  premising 
that  the  use  of  that  term  does  not  prove 
that  the  mineral  so  called  is  intended. 
First,  pegahtn,  which  FUerst,  deriving  it 
from  a  root  signiiying  *  blaek,'  takes  to  mean 
ooal  in  general,  and  others  consider  to  be 
unignited  coaL  The  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  do  not  seem  to  give  aid  in  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  coal  was  intended 
(Prov.  xxvi.  21.   Is.  xliv.  12;  liv.  16). 

In  1  King^  xix.  6,  a  word  which  occurs  no- 
where else,  retifph,  translated  '  coal,'  seems 
to  mean  a  heated  stone  for  baking  on,  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  by  a  simOar  name  and 
used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

A  fourth  term  fVeshephy  is  translated  *  coals 
in  Canticles  viii.  0.  Habbakuk  iii.  &,  where 
'flames'  would  be  more  oorreet  Finally, 
shegoTf  in  Lamentations  iv.  8,  is  rendered 
by  *  coal,'  whieh  may  probably  be  accounted 
correct. 

In  John  xviii.  18,  eomp.  26,  a  word  is  em- 
ployed (from  the  Greek  anthrax)  which  sig- 
nified ohareoal,  no  passage  having  been  pro- 
duced in  which  the  word  or  any  of  its  deri- 
vatives necessarily  means  fossil  coal. 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the 
Hebrew  is  one  derived  from  gehol,  whi^ 
we  have  mentioned  above.  This  combusti- 
ble, we  find  from  Ler.  xvi.  12,  was  used  in 
censers,  for  which  purpose  charcoal  would 
be  best  suited,  a  view  tibat  is  supported  by 
Psalm  cxx.  4  (•  coals  of  juniper'  (broom). 
Other  passages,  however,  have  been  pointed 
out  where  some  have  thought  mineral  coal 
was  meant;  and  had  it  been  proved  that 
mineral  cosl  was  anciently  known  in  Western 
Asia,  the  language  might  be  understood  to 
refer  to  that  substance.  In  Ps.  xviii  12,  we 
find  *  hail  and  coals  of  fire '  put  together  in 
a  manner  that  is  accordant  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  fossil  coal  being  intended.  In 
2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  &e  extinction  of  a  family  is 
likened  to  the  quenching  of  the  remains  of 
burning  coal — a  metaphor  the  expressive- 
ness of  which  may  in  part  depend  on  mine- 
ral coal  being  meant.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Job  xli.  21,  where,  with  great  boldness 
and  force  of  imagery,  the  breath  of  Leviathan 
is  made  to  set  on  fire  coals  (beds  of  coal  in 
situ?    Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  8). 

'  His  breath  kindleth  eoslt, 
And  a  flame  goetli  out  of  his  mouth.' 

Tbe  operations  of  the  smith  are  described 
by  Isaiah  so  as  to  bring  the  smithy  before 
the  eye,  and  in  terms  Uiat  are  compatible 
with  the  supposition  that  the  fuel  was  mine- 
ral coal : — *  The  smith  witli  the  tongs  both 
worketh  in  the  coals  and  fashioneth  it  with 
hammers,  and  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of 
his  arms' (xliv.  12).  Again— 'Behold,! have 
created  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in 
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the  fire,  and  that  bringeth  forth  an  instru-  Matthew  speaks  merely  of  the  eoekerowing; 

ment  for  his  work '  (liv.  16).  Mark,  of  the   cock  crowing  twiee :    Luke 

COCK  (the  name  given  from  the  soond^,  agrees  with  Matthew;  so  does  John.     Mat- 

the   male   of  the   common   domestic  fowl,  thew  predicts  that  Peter  should  deny  Jesns 

gaUus   gallinaceus,     Cockcrowing    is   men-  thrice  before  the  cock  crew,  and  reccHxls  a 

tioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  xiii.  threefold  denial.    Mark's  words  are, 'Before 

35)  :  —  t  Watch  ye,  therefore ;  for  ye  know  ^e  cock  crow  twice,  thou   shalt   deny  me 

not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  thrice : '  in  accordance  with  Ihia,  he  makes 

at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cockcrow-  Peter  deny  thrice,  and  the  eoek  crow  twice, 

fng,  or  in  the  morning.*    Reference  is  here  Lnke  has  only  one  denial  and  <ui#  cock- 

made  to  the  four  watches,  each  of  three  crowing.     John  has  two  denials  and  one 

hours,  into  which  the  Romans  —  and,  when  cockcrowing.     Now,  it  is  easy  to  aee,  that 

subject  to   them,   the  Jews  —  divided   the  Peter  would  be  led  to  deny  his  Mastor  sere* 

twelve   hours  in   the   night,   from    six    in  ral  times;    and  as,  whether  onoe  or  more 

the  evening  to  six  the  next  morning.     The  than  once,  he  still  denied  him, — so  a  writer 

watches  would  run  thus :  — 1.6 — 9;  II.  9 —  miglit  say  either, '  Peter  denied  Christ,'  or 

12  ;  III.  12 — 3  ;  IV.  3 — 6.     These  watches  *  Peter  denied  Christ  three  times.'     There  is 

were  announced  by  the  blowing  of  military  no   difficulty  here.      But  Maik's  narrative 

horns.     The   cockcrowing,   then,   was   the  does  create  a  difficulty  in  the  sDeged  two 

third  watch,  from  12 — 3.     We  are  now  in  a  Growings ;  for  a  second  cockcrowing  would 

condition  to  understand  our  Lord's  predic-  not  occur  till  three  o'clock  in  the  moni- 
tion, — '  This  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  ing  of  the  next  day.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
thou  shall  deny  me  thrice' (Matt  xxvi.  34).  supposed,  but  with  little  probability,  that 
In   ver.  74,  the  fulfilment  is   recorded,  —     the  third  watch  was  introduced,  as  well  as 

*  Immediately  the  cock  crew.'  The  predic-  terminated,  by  a  cockcrowing ;  that  is,  a 
tion  in  effect  said,  that,  in  a  few  hours,  by  blast  of  trumpets,  announcing  the  watch 
daybreak,  Peter,  so  confident,  so  lavish  in  and  the  hour.  In  this  case,  there  would  be 
promises,  would  even  deny  Christ.  two  crowings ;  one  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  mid- 

This  event  seems  to  have  strongly  im-  night,  and  the  other  at  three  o'clock  in  the 

pressed  the  minds   of  the   evangelists,  as  morning.     But  we   cannot  easily  imagine, 

they  all  record  it  (Mark  xiv.  30.   Luke  xxii.  that  the  bugle  at  or  near  midnight  could 

84.  John  xiiL  38).      And  undoubtedly   it  have  been  in  any  way  termed  cockcrowing; 

is  striking  and  forcible.      It  had  also  on  a  desigpiation  which  obviously  originated  in 

the  heart  of  Peter  very  marked  effects.    The  the  early  rising  and  crowing  of  the  cock, 

cockcrowing,  as  announced  by  his  Master,  Besides,  this  hypothesis  would  set  Mark  in 

happening    at    the    moment    that  he  had  opposition  to  himself ;  for  he  very  distinctly 

thrice  denied  his  Lord ;  and  brought  to  his  fixes  the  time  to  the  then  coming  day,  — 

ears,  and  echoed  in  his  bosom,  by  the  horns  *  This  day,  in  this  night'  (xiv.  30).     Milton 

of  the  Romans,  announcing  the  change  of  has  well  defined  the  time  of  cockcrowing,  in 

guard  and  the  hour  of  the  night,  —  startled  his  <  Allegro : '  — 
and  shook  him,  and  occasioned  a  deep-felt  <  while  the  cock,  with  lively  dfai, 

conviction  of  his  weakness,  treachery,  and  8catten  the  rear  of  darkneu  tMH, 

guUt.    Matthew  has  recorded  the  consequent  And  to  JJe  stajk,  or^  J^'^^f^'' 

gUte  of  his  soul  in  words  which  are  charac  ^  ^  ^""^^^  "^"^  ^^  ^*™»  ^*»"»- 

teristic  of  Scriptural  brevity  and  point:—  ^^nder  these  circumstances,  we  are  led  to 

*  And  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly '  (75).  ^}^^  ^^^  Mark  s  text  has  been  tampered 
The  recollection  of  that  moment  would  ne-  with, —  probably  by  some  m  a  later  age, 
Ter  leave  the  heart  of  Peter,  and  would  plead  "^^^  ^  ignorance  took  the  cockcrowing  Ute- 
very  powerfuUy  in  the  perils,  duties,  and  5»lly»  ^^  thought  tli ere  was  point  and  force 
tri^s  of  after-life,  on  behalf  of  that  Saviour  ^  the  antithetical  •  Before  the  cock  craw 
whom  he  had  basely  denied ;  and  the  nar-  <f 'C^»  ^?«  ^halt  deny  me  Iknce:  CerUinly 
rative  of  tlie  event,  as  it  passed  fi'om  the  ^^  ^ord  *  twice,  dis,  is  omitted  in  some 
contrite  Peter's  lips,  in  his  ministry  of  ^^^^  manuscripts,  among  which  is  that  of 
the  word  of  life,  would  speak  with  effect  Beza,  of  liigh  authority,  and  written  as  eariy 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  auditors,  ^  ^^  seventh  century,  A.D.  The  manu- 
aiding  forward  his  great  purpose,  —  the  script  termed  Regius,  about  the  same  sge, 
conversion  of  his  brethren  to  Jesus  the  omits  also  the  coirespondmg  words  — 'a 
Qjjy^gj^  second  time'  (ver.  72).     That  superstition 

With  an  entire  agreement  as  to  substance,  ^^on  laid  hold  of  the  event  here  spoken  of 

the  four  evangelical  narrators  exhibit  some  i*  evident  firom  the  fact,  that,  so  eariy  as  in 

variations  in  unessential  pomte,  thus  pre-  t^«  ^o"^  century,  cockcrowing  came  to  kt 

senUng  an  instance  of  occurrence  not  un-  considered  as  of  power  to  dispel  cvU  spirits; 

common,  not  only  in  the  Gospels,  but  other  *>'  Prudentius  thus  sang :  — 
histories ;    and  affording  us   an   evidence  'fSS'tl^rirnSTuS:'* 

that   the  evangehsts  were  not  copyists  of  Oallo  canente  exterrltos 

each  other,  but  independent  witnesses.—  Spanim timere et cedere.' 


•  Tlie;  say  Uiat  Hindering  dflmona,  whi 
deligLt  in  Ilie  darkness  of  nif^t,  itre  fri^i 
eii«d  Bl  cockorowing,  and  huiriedlf  take  t 
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COCKATRICE 

s  a  word  said  to 

ponnded   ot  two 

HordB,  —  hick. 

Hie    bird 

termed  cock,  and 

alter,  aa  adder 

tor  the 

rated  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  cock,  and  batched 
under  a  aerpcntfortoad).  '  Many  opinions, 
■ays   Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  ■  Valgai 
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the  liaiilisk, 

manlj  called  the  cockauii 
most  doubting,  the  relati 
then  proceeds  to  show  the 
the  basilisk  ot  older  wrilei 
cockatrice.  The  first  was  in  all  . 
aerpenl;  the  other  is  generally 
with  legs,  wings,  b  serpentine  en 

i»ck.      The  poison  of  the  cocki 
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e  engraTing  shows  one  with  devices,  — 
caned  in  roltet,  and  dirided  into  cells :  abOTa 
is  the  lid  which  glides  into  a  grooie.  They 
are  frequently  ot  costly  materials ;  and  their 
forms  are  diverse,  and  sometimes  grotesque: 
■  iroose  is  represented,  ready  far  table,  or 
B  the  water,  and  pluming  itself; 


withsc 


holds  a  dish  ii 


his  mouth.  The  carved  devices  represent  the 
faiourite  lotus-flower,  a  gazelle,  fox,  oi  othei 
animal.    Many  ate  of  coDsiderable  length. 


Te  gr^itw  poison  Is  not  found  within  the  eocka. 

and  having  the  power  to  kill  at  a  distance,  bj 
the  eye  and  by  priority  ot  vision;  so  that,  if  it 
got  the  firstlaok,lhe  effect  was  instant  death. 

II  is  not  easy  to  determine  nhat  panicalar 
species  ot  the  serpent  tribe  is  intended  in 
the  passages  in  which  the  word  Tiihphari  is 
found  (Isa.  liv.  29 :  see  also  Prov.  uiii.  32. 
Isa.  iL  S;  lii.  5.  Jer  viii.  17).  The  lan- 
guage employed,  however,  makes  it  clear 
s  and  deitrnetive  serpent  ie 


Iruded  tonn.  The  appellations  BaiUiik  end 
Srgvlui,  given  to  the  animal,  afford  little 
aid,  except  in  showing  that  it  was  large  and 
imposing  in  ita  appearance.  In  works  on 
h*aldrj,  the  cockatrice  is  figured  with  a 
crest ;  bat  no  really  crested  seriient  is  known 

COFFER  comes   immediately    from   the 


ecteU  with  coffin 


coiitn;  hence  a  nijiiwird  (formed  under  a 
false  notion  horn 'eoffbr:'  conif.  fo-opperin), 
cheit,  or  boz,  employed  generally  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  articlei  of  value.  See  1  Sun. 
vi.  H,  11,  19. 
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the  box  is  open.  This  coffer,  or  cnse,  mny 
hayc  ouce  contained  cosmetics,  and  aided 
its  possessor  in  her  toiUile. 

COGITATIONS,  —  a  Latin  word,  from 
cogUOf  I  reflect,  —  equivalent  to  the  Saxon 
term  *  thoughts '  or  *  musings/  It  is  (in 
Dan.vii.  28)  the  represeutatire  of  a  Chaldee 
word,  which,  in  other  passages  of  the  same 
book  (ii.  20 ;  iv.  19),  is  rendered  *  thoughts.' 
The  same  term  is  also  translated  by  *  vexa- 
tion' in  Eccles.  i.  17;  ii.  22;  iv.  10. 

COLLEGE  (L.  a  place  of  meeting)  is  the 
rendering  (in  2  Kings  xxii.  14,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  22)  of  a  Hebrew  word,  MUhneh, 
which  is  generally  translated  *  second '  (Gen. 
xli.  43.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4) ;  while,  in  the 
margin  of  2  Kings  xxii.  14,  we  read,  *  in 
the  second  part;'  and,  in  the  margin  of 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22,  we  read,  *  in  the  school, 
or  in  the  second  port.*  Our  translators 
seem  to  have  had  the  idea,  that  MUhneh 
denoted  a  place  of  education,  probably  a 
school  of  the  prophets.  That  the  word 
might  have  this  import  appears  probable 
from*  the  fact,  that  it  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  MUhnah^  used  to  denote  tlie  oral  tradition 
taught  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  so  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age.  As  the  teaching 
was  called  Mlshnah^  so  the  place  where  it  was 
taught  might  have  had  a  similar  name.  If 
this  were  so,  we  should  then  possess  a  suf- 
ficient reason  why  the  place  where  '  Huldali 
the  prophetess '  abode  should  be  mentioned  ; 
for  it  would  enhance  her  authority  if  she 
were  thus  declared  to  be  one  of  a  recognised 
learned  class.  We  are  not,  however,  aware 
of  any  independent  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  at  the  time  {cir,  600,  A.C.)  of  any 
such  class,  or  of  any  established  school  or 
college,  in  Jerusalem;  though,  at  a  later 
period,  distinguished  rabbins  were  accus- 
tomed to  teach  in  the  courts  of  the  temple. 

The  word  Hishneh,  coming  from  a  root 
which  signifies  repetitiont  generally  means 
second ;  and  is  here  understood  by  many  to 
indicate  '  the  second  city,'  or  the '  new  town  ; 
that  is,  the  lower  city,  which  was  built  pos- 
terior to  the  upper  city  on  Mount  Zion.  But 
this  interpretation  is  open  to  tlie  objection, — 
Why  should  such  an  insignificant  fact  be 
mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  Books  of 
Kings,  and  repeated  in  the  Chronicles  ? 

COLLOPS,  a  word  representing  the  He- 
brew Peemahf  in  Job  xv.  27,  — 

*  He  covereth  his  (koe  with  fatnen. 
And  maketh  eoUopi  of  fat  on  his  flanks; ' 

where  it  obviously  denotes  layers,  and  pro- 
bably thick  layers  of  fat.  The  word  is  found 
in  our  old  writers  as  signifying  slices  or 
lump*  of  fat.     Dryden  has  tliese  words :  — 

*  To  Involve  the  lean  In  oauls,  and  mend  the  lard, 
Sweetbreads  and  eoUops  were  with  skewers  pricked 
Abont  the  sides.' 

COLONY  (L.),— an  epithet  given  to  Phi- 
lippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  12),  which,  in 
the  Boman  import,  signifies  a  community  of 


persons,  m  virtue  of  law,  sent  from  Rome,  and 
settled  on  a  certain  inhabited  spot  of  a  con- 
qnered  land,  where,  in  their  constHotioii,  they 
imitated  their  mother  city,  on  which  they 
remained  dependent  The  root-meaning  of 
the  term,  to  till,  shows  that  Roman  colonists 
were  originally  tillers  or  caltirators  of  the 
ground.  This  character,  howerer,  sank  in 
prominence,  as  the  bcmndaries  of  Itilj  wert 
passed,  and  the  limits  of  the  empire  begm 
to  be  extended  over  the  face  of  the  earth; 
when  colonies  came  to  be  desired  and  re- 
garded as  outposts  and  means  of  defence,  as 
well  as  points  of  aggression.  The  military 
objects  of  colonisation  soon  became  para- 
mount, which  was  in  consequence  earned  on 
with  a  view  of  securing  subjugated  lands, 
adding  to  the  strength,  and  carrying  for- 
ward die  bounds,  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
rewarding  a  meritorious  soldierj.  Coloni- 
sation also  afforded  to  the  Roman  goTemors 
a  way  for  relieving  the  city  and  the  state 
from  a  troublesome  populace,  ready  in  their 
poverty  for  any  insurrectionary  rooreroent, 
and  by  no  means  indisposed  to  be  provided 
with  land  and  food  in  a  distant  yet  eligible 
part  of  the  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  that  city  received  an  infusion  of  Ro- 
mans, and  became  a  colony  of  Rome,  enjoying 
what  was  termed  the  Jus  Italicum  ;  which, 
when  fully  shared,  erected  a  place  into  a 
free  municipal  corporation,  having  its  own 
magistrates,  with  immunity  from  laud  and 
poll  tax,  and  with  liberty  to  possess  and  cul- 
tivate tlie  soil. 

COLOSSI  —  at  present  a  village  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Khonos  —  was,  in  the  days 
of  Paul,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  to  whose  existence 
and  name  coins  still  bear  witness.     It  lay 
near  the  source  of  the  Lycus,  somewhat  to 
the  north-east  of  Laodicea,  having  Laodieea 
between  itself  and  the  famous  city  of  Ephe- 
sus,  which  was  on  the  seacoast  of  Lydia. 
More  distinguished  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
still  in  tlie  first  century  a  flourishing  city; 
owing  its  prosperity  to  its  happy  position  in  a 
well -watered  and  exceedingly  fruitful  plain. 
The  rapid  Lycus,  which   sends  its   waters 
into  the  Meander,  as  it  passes  on  between 
Kphesus  and  Miletus,  to  fall  into  the^gean 
Sea,  flowed  through  CoIosssb.     One  of  those 
highways,  marked  out  by  nature,  by  means  of 
which  Ephesus  and  other  neighbouring  cities 
on  the  coast  were  connected  with  the  interior 
of  Asia,  ran  from  an  ancient  period  along 
the  Lycus,  over  the  plain  in  wliich  CoIobsb 
stood;  and  to  this  road,  as  well  as  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  region,  Colosse,  as 
well  OS  its  neighbouring  cities  Laodicea  and 
Hierupolifl,  owed  both  their  existence  and 
their  prosperity.     To  the  same  canse,  these 
cities,  under  divine  Providence, were  indebted 
for   a  far  greater  blessing,  —  namely,  the 
gospel.     As,  in  general,  it  was  in  the  chief 
centres  of  civilisation,  where  thought  was 
most  active,  intercourse  with  di.stant  ports 


COL 


moet  tree  inil  largs,  and  when  i 
hkd  produced  libenlily  at  mind,  as  well  n 
■bunduiee,  that  Cbristiuilt;  found  ila  ear- 
licBt  welcome  ;  so  in  ColoBse  was  foandad, 
at  a  very  earlj  period,  a  chureli  or  Christ, 
consisting  of  belh  Uealhen  and  Jewish  con- 
verts. We  thus  have  before  us  one  onlof  oiany 
OTidenecs,  that  Christianity  sought  the  ligh^ 
and  was  leceiTed  by  the  higher  intelligencs 
and  mora  advanced  cultnre,  of  (he  day ;  and 
also  that,  within  soma  twenty  or  thirty  ysara 
after  the  dsath  of  its  founder,  it  had  gained 
a  firm  foot-bold  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
liTilised  world. 


We  ha< 


It  Paul  bi 


isitcd  ColosNB,  (he  church  at  which,  may 
faare  owed  its  farmalion,  if  not  its  existence, 
to  Epaphraa  (Col.  i.  7 ;  ii,  1 ;  it.  12,  leq.) ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  that  Ibe  seed  which 
the  apoaUe  in  person  sowed  in  this  district 
ot  Asia  Minor  had  some  considerable  effect 
in  the  city  of  Colosss. 

Very  shortly  after  the  CfariitUns  at  Co- 
loSBB  had  leceifed  the  Epistle  which  bean 
their  name,  the  eily,  together  with  Hiera- 
polia  and  Laodicea,  were  (A-D.  Q2)  destroyed 
by  an  eailhqualcB ;  thus  showing  that  persoue 
who  are  most  highly  tSTourod  with  spiritual 
priTileges  are  not  exempted  bom  the  dsMruo- 
tile  workings  of  nalursl  laws,  and  giving  a 
msrled  warning  lo  those  who  are  apt  to 
term  judgmenla  those  misfoitanes  (hat  fall 
on  worldly  or  wicked  men.  The  place  mu 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  a  proaperoua 
town  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  dale  of  the  esrlbqaake  marks  the 
latest  limit  for  the  composition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  ColosstuiB.  Before  A.D.  63,  then, 
a  Christian  writing  was  in  eiialcnce,  which 
iinplicstcs  the  great  facts  on  which  Chris, 
liaaity  is  built,  and  the  great  truths  and 
noble  sympathies  that  constitulo  its  essence. 

Colosste,  as  a  commercial  eotrepot,  nnd  a 
oenlre  of  the  mental  culture  ot  Ibe  day,  pre- 
sented that  curious  mixture  both  ot  men  and 
of  opinioDB,  wbicb  was  characteristic  of  the 
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would  go  together  and  amalgamate,  whether 
produced  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Qanges,  Iha 
borders  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  grOTes  of  Acb' 
demus.  This  eclecticism  set  itself  in  hostile 
array  against  the  gospel,  professing  to  teach 
a  species  ot  lofty  knowledge  which  solved 
the  great  questions  respecting  the  origin  and 
govemmenl  ot  the  world.  II  had  two  aspects 
—  one  in  which  the  Jewish,  the  other  in 
which  the  philosophic,  element  predominated. 
These  two  influencee  made  common  causa 
against  Christianily ;  aud  Ihougb  they  conld 
not  hinder  men  fiiim  receiving  Ihe  gospel, 
and  taking  the  name  of  CbrisI,  ibey  bad  but 
too  much  power  w  thm  the  v  s  ble  eharch, 
in  adulterating  ta  doetrmcs,  and  perverting 
its  effects 
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been  treated  with  acorn  ond  contempt  j 
the  teeming  and  almost  grotesqne  fancies 
of  Ihe  remote  East,  coming  into  contact  with 
western  philosophy,  both  receiveil  and  gave 
an  influence  which  diminished  what  ihey  had 
of  absnni,  and  inoculated  ibe  disciples  of 
tlie  academy  with  the  spirit  of  a  system  no 
lees  speculative,  but  more  wild  and  capri- 
cious, than  their  owii.  From  these  united 
elenientsaroseaphilosopbyof  the  day,  which 
combined  in  itself  most  of  Ihe  ideas  ibat 


C0LO891A143,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— 
To  any  one  who  is  acqusinled  with  the  lead- 
ing evenu  in  the  history  of  Paul,  and  with 
his  general  manner  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  gather- 
ing from  Ihe  Letter  to  the  Colossians  itself, 
the  chief  facta  wbicb  it  concerns  Ihe  Biblical 
student  lo  have  in  bis  mind  regarding  it. 
Tliat  the  loiter  emanated  from  Paul,  is  attest- 
ed in  the  last  verse  by  his  own  averment, 

'The  ealuution  by  Ihe  hand  of  me,  Paul.' 
Yet.  though  there  is  no  reason  lo  donbl  that 
these  are  the  apostle's  words,  still,  words 
standing  in  this  position  may  have  been 
appended  by  a  later  hand.  The  doctrine, 
however,  of  the  EpisHe  is  Paul's,  Ibe  gene- 
ral train  of  thought  is  Paul's,  the  style  is 
Paul's,  These  are  points  on  which  sne- 
eesBfol  falsification  is  next  lo  impossible. 
Who  can  mistake  the  affecUonate  eanual- 
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ness,  the  deep  and  glowing  religious  feel- 
ing, the  eminently  practical  bearing,  the  rapid 
and  abrupt  logic  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  —  all 
which  are  found  in  this  Epistle,  if  in  some- 
what a  subdued  and  softened  manner,  as 
though  age  had  now  tempered  the  writer's 
emotions,  yet  in  a  way  which  is  as  decided 
as  it  is  engaging.  To  give  particulars,  iu 
order  to  show  that  in  doctrine  the  Epistle 
corresponds  with  the  type  observed  by  the 
apostle,  would  be  to  cite  a  large  portion  of 
the  letter:  we  must  be  content  with  referring 
to  other  parts  of  this  article,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing passges :  —  i.  25 — 27  ;  comp.  Rom. 
xvi.  25.  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  Ephes.  iii.  2 — 11 ; 
specially  adverting,  however,  to  that  which 
may,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  be  termed  a 
Pauline  doctrine,  —  namely,  the  extension 
of  tlie  grace  of  Ood  to  the  Gentiles,  accord- 
ing to  an  original  but  hidden  determination 
on  the  part  of  Ood,  for  the  publication  and 
furtherance  of  which  Paul  had  been  called 
and  delegated  by  Jesus  himself.  Of  this 
most  important  view,  the  carrying  of  which 
into  effect  renders  the  apostle  next  to  his 
Lord  the  greatest  benefactor  of  mankind, 
the  passage  just  referred  to  in  the  Ephesians 
(iii.  2 — 9)  gives  a  very  full  and  distinct 
statement,  corresponding  in  substance  with 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  Letter  in  question.  And 
if  assuming  this  doctrine  as  essentially  Paul's, 
tlie  reader  will  study  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  generally,  he  will  find  that  the  seve- 
ral views  which  it  gives,  and  the  implications 
which  it  contains,  entirely  harmonise  with 
that  doctrine ;  and  so,  being  assured  that 
every  part  is  in  accordance  with  the  keynote, 
both  of  the  Epistle  and  of  the  apostle's 
mind,  he  will  be  led  to  the  conviction  that  the 
entire  Letter  is  Paul's. 

There  is,  however,  a  special  resemblance 
between  this  Letter  and  that  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  resemblance  is  greater  than  exists  be- 
tween any  other  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  —  a 
resemblance  which  relates  to  the  course  of 
thought,  the  structure  of  the  argument,  the 
peculiar  teachings,  and  to  some  phrases 
which  do  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  two  Epistles  will  be 
seen  t*i  correspond :  — 

EPHESUXS.  C0LOSSI.V?(8. 

I.  15—19 with  I.  9—11. 

I.  20—23 „  I.  15—19. 

I.  10 „  i.  20. 

ii.  1—10  „  i.  21—23. 

IU.  7  „  I.  25. 

IH.  9—10  „  I.  26-27 

111.  17 ,  if.  7. 

It.  15,  16  „  II.  19. 

It.  22-24 „  ill.  9,  10. 

It.  32 „  iii.  12. 

v.  1}».  20  „  ill.  16,  17. 

v.  21;  Tl.  6—9  , iii.  18—22;  It.  I. 

T    16 ,  iv.  5. 

vi.  19 „  Iv.  3. 

vL  21 „  iv.  7. 

This  resemblance  is  a  remarkable  facr, 
which  speaks  strongly  for  the  genuineness 


of  these  Epistles.  Colossae  and  Ephesna 
lay  near  each  other,  were  aimilarly  eircam- 
atanced,  and  must  baYe  had  prerailing  in 
them  similar  modes  of  thought  and  aimilar 
customs,  faults,  and  vices  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  25 
with  Col.  iii.  9).  The  agreement  of  the  two 
Letters  in  substance,  in  minate  traint  of 
thought,  and  in  manner,  is  a  quality  which  we 
should  have  antecedently  expected,  —  which 
a  logician  might  have  required,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
account  for,  with  satisfaction.  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  so  close  and  so  constant  a  re- 
semblance as  we  have  here,  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  think  that  the  simQarity  arose  naturally 
from  the  position  in  which  the  apostle  stood 
to  the  two  neighbouring  churches. 

Dr.  Paley  (*Hor»  Paul.')  has  sacoess- 
ftilly  made  use  of  a  particular  instance  of 
this  general  resemblance,  which  consists 
in  this,  that,  in  these  two  Epistles,  Paid 
attributes  his  imprisonment,  not  to  his 
preaching  Christianity  in  general,  bat  to 
his  asserting  the  right  of  the  Gentfles  to  be 
admitted  into  the  church  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Jews,  and  without  being  obliged 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  Jewish  law. 
This  was  the  doctrine  to  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  martyr.  Thus,  in  L  Hi,  he 
says,  — '  Who  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings 
for  you*  (Gentiles) :  comp.  iL  1,  and  Eph. 
iii.  1;  also  Col.  iv.  3,  with  Eph.  vi.  20. 
Now  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  same 
statement  occurs  (Acts  xxi.  28;  xxii.  21, 
22).  From  these  passages,  it  appears  that 
the  offence  which  drew  down  on  Paul  ihe 
vengeance  of  his  countrymen  was  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Gentiles,  and  his  maintaining 
that  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  salvation  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Jews.  This  resemblance.  Dr.  Paley  remaiks, 
is  too  close  to  be  accounted  for  l^m  acci- 
dent, and  yet  too  indirect  and  latent  to  be 
imputed  to  design,  and  is  one  which  cannot 
easily  be  resolved  into  any  other  source  than 
truth. 

Indeed,  after  perusing  the  Epistle,  it  is 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  see  a  reason 
why  any  one  should  fabricate  such  a  composi- 
tion, or  append  to  such  a  composition,  htlng 
his  own  work,  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
From  first  to  last,  the  Letter  is  firee  from  every 
trace  of  a  selfish  or  narrow  purpose.  No 
personal  ends  could  be  answered  by  its  com- 
position. No  fame  would  ensue,  no  honours 
would  be  gained,  no  power  acquired.  The 
piece  is  purely  a  religious  exhortation, 
most  fitted  to  proceed  Irom  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  but  which  could  in  no  way 
serve  the  purposes  of  fraud.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  believe,  that  an  impostor  could 
have  written  this  brief  Epistle.  This  is 
not  the  tone,  these  are  not  the  sentiments^ 
of  a  fabricator.  Falsehood  and  truth  ais 
broadly  distinguished,  like  night  and  day. 
Deceit  must  idways  have  a  cloak»  whidi 
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■he  etimot  make  so  thick,  hot  it  may  be  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus, 

seen  through.     Those  who  know  the  ha-  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.' 

man  heart,  will,   after  reading  the  Letter,  From  the  conolnding  verses  of  the  Epistle 

acquit  the  writer  of  all  deceit ;  and  recognise  it  also  appears  that,  though  in  bonds,  the 

in  his  composition  a  truthful,  as  well  as  very  apostle  had  many  friends  about  him,  of  whom 

interesting  transcript  of  his  own  mind.    The  he  mentions  Tychicus,  Ouesimus,  Aristar- 

Epistle  is  a  reality,  not  a  fabrication.     As  chus,  Marcus,  Jesus  Justus,  Epaphras,  Luke, 

evidence  of  this   assertion,  we  refer  to  the  and  Demas.    Hence,  his  was  not  in  this  case 

Letter  itself;  holding  as  we  do,  that,  in  other  a  strict  and  severe  bondage.     Nor  was  the 

cases  as  well  as  in  this,  the  diligent  perusal  place  in  which  Uie  apostle  dwelt  small  or 

of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  obscure,  otherwise  so  many  fellow-believen 

very  sure  means  of  arriving  at  a  conviction  of  eminence  would  not  have  been  found  with 

of  their  genuineness.  Paul.    Of  these,  Tychicus  was  a  fellow-ser* 

The  Epistle  bears  tokens  also  of  the  oon>  vant;   Aristarchus,   a  fellow-prisoner;   and 

dition  in  which  the  apostle  was  when  he  others  were  fellow-workers, 
wrote  it.     There  is,  indeed,  no  express  men-         We  thus  learn  that  the  apostle  was,  while 

tion  made  of  that  condition.     But  we  find  in  bonds,  surrounded  by  other  distinguished 

that  which  for  our  piupose  is  much  better.  Christians,  who  were  with  him,  when  an  old 

An  express  statement  might  have  been  in-  man,  labouring  and  suffering  in  the  common 

terpolated.    Implications,  wrought  into  the  cause  of  Christ.    All  these  are  circumstances 

very  texture  of  Uie  Letter,  must  have  flowed  which  point  to  Rome  as  the  place  where, 

from  the  pen  by  which  it  was  written.   It  is  in  and  his  last  imprisonment  as  the  time  when, 

very  clear  implications  that  we  are  presented  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written  by 

with  evidence  of  the  apostle's  condition  at  Paul. 

the  time  of  his  composing  this  Epistle.    In        It  may  serve  to  corroborate  this  oonclu- 
i.  24  we  find  the  writer  in  a  state  of  suffer-  sion,  which  has  been  drawn  from  consider- 
ing ;    in  iv.  8,  *  in  bonds ; '    in  iv.  10,  *  a  ing  the  Epistle  itself,  if  we  add  that  nearly 
prisoner ; '  in  iv.  18,  in  *  bonds.'    At  what  all  of  the  best  critics  place  the  Letter  to  the 
time  of  life  was  this  bondage  f    We  have  Colossians,  together  with  that  to  the  Ephe- 
aiready  intimated,  that  the  Letter  bears  tokens  slans,  and  that  to  Philemon,  in  the  period 
of  the  mellowness  of  age.    This  opinion  is  during  which  the  apostle  was  a  prisoner  in 
confirmed  by  the  peculiar  language  used  in  Rome  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  ctr.  A.D.  60. 
i.  24,  in  which  Paul  thus  speaks ;  we  translate         If  this  Epistle  did  not  bear  internal  evi- 
licerally  from  the  original :  — '  How  I  rejoice  deuce  of  having  been  in  existence  within  the 
in  the  sufferings  (I  endure)  on  your  account,  first  century,  nay,  of  having  been  contem- 
aud  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  afflictions  of  poraneous  with  the  events  of  which  it  speaks, 
Christ  in  my  flesh  on  behalf  of  his  body,  — had  we  not  this  internal  and  intrinsic  evi- 
which  is  the  church.'     The  verb,  rendered  deuce  of  its  Pauline  origin,  which  is  the  best 
'fill  up,'  signifies   to   supply  a  deficiency,  evidence  we  can  have,  we  might  think  it 
to  miJie   good    something    wanting    to    a  desirable  to  enlarge  on  the  testimony  to  its 
whole.     The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  age  and  authorship,  that  is  borne  by  Chris- 
a  certain  amount  of  suffering,  which,  in  the  tian   antiquity.     Under  the  cireumstances, 
ordinations  of  Providence,  the  apostle  had  to  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  it  is  expressly  men- 
pass  through,  of  which  he  was  now  enduring  tioned  as  Paul's ;  and  quotations  are  made 
the  residue.     This  implies  that  he  had  en-  from  it,  as  of  authority,  by  IrensBUs,  who 
dured  suffering  before,  and  that    he  had  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
endured  the  greater  portion  of  his  sufferings         The  occasion,  slso,  on  which  the  EpisUe 
before.     Consequently,  he  had  now  arrived  was  written,  may  be  learnt  firom  its  contents, 
at  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy,  and  was  near         In  iL  1,  Paul  classes  the  Colossians  and 
both  the  end  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  his  the  Laodiceans  with  persons  whom  he  had 
days.  not    seen    in    the    flesh.    The  Colossians 
We  are  thus  directed  to  the  apostle's  im<  had  not,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
prisonment  in  Rome,  in  which  the  termina-  his  personal  instructions.    On  this  account, 
tion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  leaves  him.  while  absent  (5),  he  felt  the  more  deeply 
This  is  a  conclusion  that  is  confirmed  by  ooncemed  for  their  spiritual  welfkre.    They 
i.  29,  in  which  we  find,  that,  though  a  pri-  had  indeed  been  truly  converted  to  Christ, 
soner,  the  apostle  was  not  prevented  from  probably  by  '  Epaphras,  our  dear  fellow-ser- 
oarrying  forward  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  vant,  who  is  for  you  a  faithfol  minister  of 
—  *Whereunto  I  also  labour,  striving  ac-  Christ' (i.  7),  who  was  now  with  Paul, 'la- 
cording  to  his  working,  who  worketh  in  me  bouring  fervently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye 
mightily.'  Such  a  condition  was  that  in  which  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the 
Paul  is  described  as  being,  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  will  of  God'  (iv.  12).    From  Epaphras  the 
31 :  —  'And  Paul  ('bound  with  this  chain,'     apostle  had  received  a  very  favourable  report 
20)  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Colossians 
house,  and  received  idl  that  came  unto  him ;     (i.  8, 9) ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Paul,  with 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  teaching     a  characteristic  boldness  of  imagery,  dedoresi 

2B 
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—  'I  am  with  yoa  in  the  spirit,  joying  and  Not  only  was  this  Letter  tent  fas 
beholding  yoor  order,  and  Uie  steadfastness  qnenoe  of  what  Paul  had  favardy  Vat  im 
of  your  faith  in  Christ '  (ii.  0).  Yet  did  the  order  also  to  learn  mon  at  ibm  eondStioD  of 
information  which  he  received,  induce  him  to  the  Colo8sian%  ■•  well  ■•  to  eomlbrt  their 
pen  this  Letter  in  order, '  lest  any  man  should  hearts.  For  diis  poipose,  it  waa  entrusted 
beguile  you  with  enticing  words '  (ii.  4) .  The  to  the  hands  of  Tydiicus,  *  a  beloTed  brodier, 
errors,  to  guard  against  which  the  beneyo-  md  a  faithftd  minister  and  fellow-aerrant  in 
lent  and  watohfid  guardian  of  the  churches  the  Lord'  (iv.  7).  With  a  delicate  regaid 
wrote  this  Letter,  seem  to  have  been  of  two  to  the  feelings  of  the  Colossians,  the  aposde 
kinds  —  L  *  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  after  makes  the  more  prominent  reason  lor  his 
the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  sending  Tyohicus  to  Colosass,  to  lie  in  his 
the  world,  and  not  after  Christ'  (ii.  8 ;  eomp.  readiness  to  gratify  what  he  supposes  to  be 
4,  18,  20,  23).  And,  IL  Doctrines  as  to  an  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of  the  ehnreh, — 
the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  the  ob-  who,  doubtless,  had  heard  of  his  bonds, 
servance  of  outward  ordinances  (ii.  11 — 17).  —  namely,  to  receive  information  respecting 
These  two  classes  represent  the  errors  wbidi  his  actual  condition  (iv.  7). 
were  generally  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  were  With  Tychicus,  the  apostle  stales  that  be 
found  to  offer  constant  and  sometimes  rery  sends  also  Onesimus  (iv.  9) ;  the  mention  of 
decided  opposition  to  the  existence  and  whom  affords  us  an  opportonitj  of  bringing 
spread  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  The  into  relief  one  of  those  latent  eridenoes  of 
first  class  of  error  was  a  corrupt  compound  truth  which  lie  fsr  too  deep  for  the  aits 
of  eastern  and  western  philosophy,  and  is  well  of  the  impostor.  Who  is  Onesimus  t  The 
characterised  by  the  apostle  in  his  Letter.  Letterto&e  Colossians  merely  mentions  him 
This  system  eventuallyled  to  the  brood  of  gnos-  as  a  member  of  the  church  at  CoIosssb,  and 
tic  fancies  which  infested  the  church,  and  went  '  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother.'  By  ton- 
far  in  many  cases  to  overlay  and  destroy  the  ing  to  the  Epistle  to  PhOemon,  we  learn  that 
truth  in  its  infancy.  In  opposition  to  Uiese  he  was  a  slave  who  had  nm  away  l^rom  his 
phantasms,  which  were  as  high  in  their  pre-  master,  Philemon,  a  prominent  member  of 
tensions  as  they  were  seductive  even  by  the  Colossian  church.  This  slave  Paul  had 
their  fancifalness,  and  still  more  by  their  converted,  and  was  now  sending  back  to 
agreement  with  marked  tendencies  of  the  Philemon,  in  the  full  confidence  that  Oneii- 
Asiatic  mind,  Paul  asserts  the  all-sufficiency  mus  would  be  receiyed, '  not  now  as  a  slave, 
of  Jesus  as  the  visible  representative  of  Ood,  but  as  a  brother  beloved '  (Philem.  16).  The 
and  the  divinely  appointed  instrument  of  Letter,  then,  to  Philemon  was  bonae  by 
making  his  disciples  complete;  by  holding  Onesimus;  and  must,  in  consequence,  have 
fast  of  whom,  as  the  head,  the  whole  body,  been  composed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lel- 
suppMed  and  connected  by  means  of  joints  ter  to  the  Colossians.  We  have  already  seen 
and  ligaments,  increases  with  a  divine  in*  reason  to  think  that  the  Letter  was  written 
crease  (Ii.  8,  19).  The  other  class  were  the  by  Paul  when  a  prisoner  at  Bome,  near  the 
errors  of  the  Judaiiers,  who  wished  to  sub-  end  of  his  dsys.  Now,  mark,  the  snbetanee 
ject  the  Colossians,  as  being  Gentiles,  to  cir-  of  this  deduction  is  expressly  stated  by  Paul 
cumoision  and  other  Jewish  observances,  with  his  own  hand  (19),  in  his  Letter  to 
against  whom  Paul  asserts  the  spirituality  of  Philemon,  —  <  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a 
the  religion  ef  Christ;  and,  in  effect,  exhorts  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ'  (9 ;  comp.  18). 
the  Colossians,  as  he  had  exhorted  the  Gala-  Another  confirmation  of  the  reality  of 
tians,  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  these  things.  The  Letter  to  the  ohnrch  sends 
Christ  had  made  them  free  (Gal.  v.  1.  Col.  g^reetings  from  the  same  persons  as  the  Let- 
it  11,  seq.).  Independently  of  the  general  ter  to  an  individual  member  of  that  church, 
doctrinal  implications  that  pervade  the  Letter,  These  persons  are  Aristarchus,  Marcus, 
the  apostle  grounds  on  his  exposure  of  these  Epaphras,  Lucas,  Demas.  This  also  serves 
specific  errors  the  leading  doctrines  which  to  show  diat  these  Letters  were  written  at 
he  wishes  to  convey,  so  making  his  confu-  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  hand;  for  flie 
tation  of  falsehood  conducive  to  the  estab-  same  persons  were  with  the  apostle,  and  his 
lishmeut  of  truth.  These  doctrines  are  two,  position,  in  consequence,  was  substantially 
in  contradistinction  to  the  two  classes  of  con-  the  same. 

demned  errors ;  namely,  the  sufficiency  and         Then  let  us  observe  how  these  persons 

miyesty  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  equality  are  characterised.    If  we  turn  to  the  Letter 

in  him  of  all  families  and  tribes  of  men  to  the  Colossians,  we  find  Epaphras  styled 

(L  15,  seq.;  ii.  5,  uq.;  iii.  10,  teq.).    And,  *our  dear  fellow-servant'  (i.  7),  *  a  servant 

with  the  skiU  of  a  master's  hand,  does  this  of  Christ'  (iv.  12) ;  while,  in  that  to  PhOe- 

wise  teacher  connect,  with  his  exposure  of  mon,  he  is  designated  <  my  fellow-prisoner  in 

error,  and  his  assertion  of  truth,  the  privi-  Christ  Jesus.'    Here  we  have  the  same  DmI 

leges,  duties,  and  hopes  of  the  Christian  set  forth,  with  that  slight  diversity  of  Ian* 

life;  to  excel  in  which,  he  exhorts  the  church  guage  to  which  two  Letters  would  natnriDy 

at  ColosssB  with  all  the  eloquence,  ardour,  and  g^ve  rise.    Epaphras  is  in  one  ease  *  a  M* 

olsvation  of  his  soul.  low-slave; '  in  the  other, '  a  fellow-i 
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Aristarchos,  too,  is  in  Colossians  (iv.  10)  nameroas  eousiderationfli  to    weigh   their 

styled  *  mj  fellow-prisoner/  and  in  Philemon  character,  to  consider  how  scattered  are  the 

(224),  one  of '  my  fellow-labonrers.'  elements  of  which  they  are  made  np,  and  yet 

We  mnst  point  out  another  minnte  coin-  how  clear  and  striking  is  the  evidence  which 

cidenoe.     From  Col.  iy.  15,  — '  Salute  Nym-  they  give, — and  then  to  say  whether  such  tes- 

phas,  and  the  church  which  is  in  his  house,'  timonies  could  exist,  were  the  Scriptures,  of 

we  should  infer  that  in  this  part  of  Asia  which  we  have  spoken,  any  thing  else  than 

a  buildlug  had  not  yet  been  obtlined  of  genuine  documents.    But  if  one  Letter  •<»  if 

sufficient  size  to  allow  the  disciples  to  meet  the  Letter  to  the  Colossians  —  is  proved  to 

all  together  in  the  same  place ;  who,  in  con-  have  been  written  not  long  after  the  middle 

sequence,  were  wont  to  assemble  in  one  or  of  the  first  century,  and  by  the  hand  of  the 

more  private  houses,    fiy  referring  to  Phile-  apostle  Paul,  —  then  does  Christianity  rest 

mon  (2),  we  find  the  same  practice ;  for  it  on  a  solid  historical  foundation,  and  'we 

appears  that  a  church  was  held  in  Philemon's  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables ' 

house.    This  coincidence  becomes  the  more  (2  Pet  i.  16). 

striking,  if,  as  is  possible,  Nymphas,  as  weU  COBiFORTEB  {con\fort,  M.  L.  cum  and 

as  Philemon,  was  a  member  of  the  general  fortitf  to  strengthen),  ^e  English  rendering 

church  at  Colossa.  of  the  Greek  Paraclete,  which,  according  to 

There  is  yet  another  confirmatory  remark,  its  formation,  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  advo- 

From  the  Letter  to  the  Colossians,  it  does  ca<uf,  our '  advocate,'  — one,  that  is,  who  is 

not  appear  why  Tychicus  was   chosen  as  celled  to  (give  aid);  hence,  an  assistant, 

bearer  of  the  Letter.    From  a  passage  in  the  helper,  or  defender,  —  one  who  stands  by 

Letter  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  22),  we  might,  your  side  for  your  succour.    It  is  applied 

indeed,  have  inferred  that,  as  he  was  sent  by  by  the  apostle  John  (to  whom  the  use  of  the 

Paul  with  a  Letter  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  term  is  confined),  —  I.  To  the  Lord  Jesus, 

so  might  he  on  that  account  have  been  sent  being  translated  *  advocate'  (2  John  ii.  1), 

with  iio  Letter  intended  for  the  neighbour-  one  who  supplicates  the  Almighty  for  the 

ing  church  at  CoIosssb.    But  why  sent  to  pardon  of  sin.     II.  To  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Ephesus  ?     The  reason  appears  firom  the  promised  to  his  apostles,  by  Jesus,  as  his 

Book  of  Acts  (xz.  4),  where  it  is  inciden-  substitute  (Johnziv.  16, 26  ;  zv.  26;  zvi.  7). 

tally  mentioned  that  he  was  of  Asia,  that  is  In  these  passages  some  explain  con^forter  as 

Asia  Minor.    With  good  reason  was  Tychi-  meaningtoacAer,tn/tfrpr«<tfr;  others,  as  simply 

cus   chosen.    He  was  a  fellow-countryman  helper.     Bretschncider  prefers  the  general 

with   the   Ephesians    and   the   Colossians.  signification  of  defender,  —  one  who  should 

They,  in  all  probability,  knew  him ;  and  from  conduct  the  cause  of  the  apostles,  by  in- 

him,  consequently,  could  they,  in  confidence  structing  them  what  to  do,  to  teach,  and  how 

and  in  safety,  receive  Letters  from  Paul.    At  to  defend  themselves  before  ecclesiastical 

Colossee  the  apostle  had  never  been ;  but,  in  and  civil  powers.     This  interpretation  is  not 

Tychicus,  the  disciples  there  had  a  neigh-  only  recommended  by  the  parallel  passages 

hour  who  came  directly  from  Paul,  to  deliver  in  ^le  other  Gospels  (Matt  z.  19,  20.   Mark 

to  them  a  Letter  which  he  had  received  for  ziii.  11.  Luke  xiL  11,  ieq,;  zxL  10),  but 

them  from  the  great  teacher.    Good  reason,  also  by  the  use  of  the  word  among  the  rab« 

therefore,  had    they,   independently  of  its  bins  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  p.  1488),  who  translate 

contents,  to  receive  this  Epistle;  and  in  per-  the  correspondent  Hebrew  word  by  defender, 

feet  security  might  they  lay  it  np  among  the  one  who  deprecates  (Job  xvi.  21;  zzziii.  23). 

treasures  of  their  church.  COMPANIES  TRAVELLING  is  the  Eng- 

Bat  the  Letter  was  not  to  be  hoarded.   Paul  lish  rendering  in  Isa.  zxi.  13  ('  O  ye  traveU- 

enjoins  that  their  neighbours,   the   Laodi-  iug  companies  of  Dedanim ')  of  a  Hebrew 

ceans,  should  be  permitted  to  read  the  Epis-  word  which  is  appropriately  represented  by 

tie,  after  it  had  been  read  in  the  church  the  Arabic  term  caratxifi  (Aorretvn' travel!- 

mt;etings  of  the  Colossians  (iv.  16).     In  re-  ing  merchandise'),  or  large  bodies  of  men 

turn,  a  Letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  Laodi-  and  cattle  organised  under  certain  strict  re- 

cea  (some  think  this  was  our  Letter  to  the  gulations,   and  travelling  for  commercial, 

Ephesians),  was  to  be  read  in  presence  of  religious,  and  other  purposes,  from  one  part 

the  Colossian  Christians.   And  thus  we  learn  of  the  east  to  snoUier.      The  passage   in 

how  intimately  these  neighbouring  churches  Isaiah,  which  supplies  us  with  tbe  title  of 

were  united  together,  and  may  see  how  diffl-  this  article,  presents  a  lively  picture,  in  which 

cult  it  would  have  been  for  an  impostor  to  may  be  seen  a  collection  of  Arab  merchants, 

induce  them  to  receive  a  fabrication.     We  who,  travelling  through  the  woody  deserts  of 

are  also  taught,  that  thus  early  was  a  foun-  Arabia,  are  set  upon  by  a  horde  of  Arabrob- 

dation  laid  for  a  collection  of  Christian  wri*  bers,  and  put  to  flight     They  take  refuge 

tings.     These  two  Epistles,  which  were  thus  in  a  neighbouring  village,  Tema,  where  they 

to  be  exchanged,  would  in  a  short  time  be  are  received  with  characteristic  hospitality; 

transcribed,  and  copies  of  both  be  preserved  shelter  being  given  to  the  fugitive,  water  to 

in  each  of  these  churches.  the  thirsty,  and  bread  to  the  famishmg. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  put  together  these  P-ermanency  is  one  great  characteristto  of 
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ihe  East  The  scene  here  depicted  is  from  Tet,  though  trtTeDing  generally  was  eoo- 
time  to  time  still  enacted  in  the  countries  dneted  in  carsrans,  the  Scriptorea  contain 
snrronnding  Palestine ;  and,  till  lately,  in  no  direct  information  on,  and  few  allnsioni 
tliat  comitry  itself,  only  there  on  a  smaller  to,  the  snbject  They  employ  language,  in- 
acale.  deed,  which  implies  the  existence  of  cara- 
In  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  mention  is  made  of  Tans;  and,forthe  right  and  fhll  understanding 
another  carayan, — a  company  of  Ishmaelites  of  which,  a  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  traTeD- 
engaged  in  the  spice  trade,  conyeying  down  ing  is  necessary :  but  they  giye  no  professed 
into  Egypt  *  spioery,  balm,  and  myrrh '  from  instruction  on  the  matter,  and  their  reference 
Oilead,  which,  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  to  it  is  only  incidental.  Here  was  a  whole 
lay  on  a  great  commercial  highway  that  worid  of  active  life,  by  which  commerce,  re- 
united eastern  products  with  western  mar*  lig^on,  and  social  intereourse,  were  ehiefly 
kets  (cump.  Gen.  1.  0.  Job  yi.  10.  2  Chron.  snstained,  proceeding  under  the  eyes  of  the 
ix.  1.  Jer.  xxxi.  8).  This  caravan  of  Be-  Biblical  writers,  without  their  doing  more 
douins  dealt  in  slayes  as  well  as  in  arumatics;  than  allude  to  small  and  indiridual  portions 
and  they  accordingly  purchased  Joseph,  took  of  it,  in  the  most  casual  and  vague  manner, 
him  to  Egypt,  and  sold  him.  The  remark  is  made  in  order  to  aid  the 
The  term  caraintn  is  applied  also  to  a  mi-  student  of  Holy  Writ  to  form  a  right  con- 
gratory  baud  of  Arabs.  Thus  Robinson,  eeption  of  its  character.  Firat,  it  does  not 
speaking  in  reference  to  the  northern  end  of  follow  that  a  thing  had  no  exiatenee  in  the 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah:  —  *Jast  at  this  point  ancient  times  of  Saered  history,  beeanse  it 
we  met  a  large  carayan  of  the  Haweitat  com-  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
ing  from  the  eastern  desert,  whenee  they  Secondly,  the  object  of  that  Sacred  Volume 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  drought  They  was  clearly  not  of  a  aoientlfio  nature.  Its 
were  now  wandering  towards  the  south  of  penmen  did  not  intend  to  eompoae  histoiy, 
Palestine,  and  had  with  them  about  seventy  or  describe  scenes,  or  construct  treatises. 
camels  and  many  asses,  but  no  flocks.  These  They  simply  narrated  such  eventa  as  had  a 
were  real  Arabs  of  the  desert,  decorated  with  religious  impress  and  tendency.  And  in 
the  kefiyeh,  —  a  handkerchief  of  yellow  or  their  narratives  they  were  either  nnconseions 
some  glaring  colour, — thrown  over  the  head,  and  unassuming  ehronielers,  or  inspired 
and  bound  fast  with  a  skin  of  woollen  yam,  prophets;  concerned  alike,  in  both  characters, 
—  the  comers  being  let  loose,  and  hanging  to  advance  at  <mce  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
down  the  sides  of  the  face  and  neck.  They  good  of  man.  Speculation  and  disquisition 
were  wild  savage  hungry-looking  fellows.'  were  alien  to  their  habits,  and  remote  from 
In  caravans  was  most  of  the  travelling  dieir  thoughts.  If  ever  they  indulged  in 
done  in  the  times  of  the  Bible.  The  Mosaic  abstract  inquiries,  it  was  to  moralize;  on  re- 
Joumeyings  in  the  wildemess  and  to  the  ligion  and  Providence  only,  that  is,  on  their 
borders  of  Palestine  were  performed  in  one  own  appropriate  subjects,  did  they  venture 
very  large  caravan.  It  was  in  caravans  that  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  thought  and  medi- 
the  Jews  retumed  from  their  exile  in  Assyria,  tation. 

By  caravans  the  staple  trades  of  ancient  days  The  use  of  <  travelling  companies'  arose 
were  earned  on  in  a  direction  from  east  to  from  peculiarities  ofOriental  life,  whidi  hare 
west  The  periodical  visits  made  from  all  not  yet  come  to  a  period.  Citiea  in  die  East, 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  great  festi-  the  great  marts  of  commerce,  lay  very  remote 
vals,  to  Jerusalem,  were  aecomplised  in  lesser  tmrn  each  other.  Nor  were  they  united  by 
caravans ;  and,  when  tne  reader  has  finished  any  artificial  roads.  To  go  from  one  to 
this  article,  he  will  readily  see  how  easy  it  another,  the  traveller  had  to  paas  hundreds 
was  for  the  child  Jesus  to  be  lost  from  the  or  thousands  of  miles,  through  sands  and 
sight  of  his  parents.  The  Galilean  caravan,  deserts,  over  hills  and  mountains,  aided  only 
mustering  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropo-  by  a  general  track  gradually  formed  by  his 
lis,  proceeded  homewards  without  Jesus ;  for  predecessors ;  exposed  constantly  to  attacks 
all  was  bustle,  conftision,  and  joy.  The  from  predatory  hordes;  succomred  by  Ac 
first  day's  journey  was,  in  all  cases,  short  hand  of  no  general  government ;  welcomed, 
When  nightfall  came,  the  tents  were  erected,  when  night  came,  by  no  refreshing  serviees; 
and  families  assembled ;  then,  for  the  first  and,  in  a  word,  dependent  exclusively  on  his 
time,  as  was  natural,  Jesus  was  missed,  own  resources.  Hence  the  formation  of  a 
Joseph  and  his  mother,  supposing  him  to  be  '  travelling  company,'  which,  consisting  of 
*in  the  company'  (caravan),  sought  him  many  persons  under  proper  discipline  and 
among  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.  Not  supervision,  could,  with  the  aid  of  the  horse 
finding  him,  they  hastened  to  retrace  their  and  the  camel,  convey,  in  safety  with  then- 
steps;  and,  alter  three  days  (that  is,  on  the  selves,  merchandise,  food,  and  shelter;  tfid, 
third  day  firom  their  deparmre  firom  Jem-  under  the  care  of  a  few  professed  soldieit, 
salem,  the  day  of  departure  being  reckoned  were  able  to  act  as  convoy  to  others, — whether 
one),  they  found  him  in  the  temple.  All  they  were  bent  on  purposes  of  ceremony  and 
this  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  what  we  pleasure,  or  filled  with  the  pious  design  of 
know  of  caravans  from  other  sources.  visiting  some  distant  sanctnaiy  of  vriigioa. 
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tian   of    Ihe    coiidD;,    uid    ihB    eastomtii?  given  io  '  Helon's  PUgrimtga  b 

roiA.     Hence,  Moies  entreUcd  his  filher-  (tqI.  i.  197,  u;,).      Tbe  pictuie,  Ihon^  a 

in-liw,  Hobiib,  —  ■  LtiTa  ue  not,  I  pny  Ihei  1  creiiion  ot  the  uilhor's  owo  mLnd,  bu  lh« 

fotumurh  u  thon  kDDWOl  how  we  ire  lo  sBsemiil  fmtanB  of  truth  uid reality;  uuii* 

encunp  id  the  wildemesi,  uid  thoa  mftjeat  Ihe  more  worthj  to  be  studied,  b«otuM  11 

b«  to  HI  iDSteid  ot  eyes'  (Numb.  z.  31).  Bp«*li>  of  game  of  Itae  monJ,  religious,  uul 

The  aimatl  pilgiimageB  to  Jeroulem  drew  poUtioil  effeots,  whieh  iheM  peiiodie^  pil- 

imioenu  crowdi  ioio  that  eity.    A  Tiiid  dp-  griniigeB  were  fitted  to  produce, 
■criplioa  or  »  cemen,  tniTellliig  on  aeoMiOD 


Ckmuii  tit  frequently  in  tbeee  d*j«  p«r- 

tiei  tnk*elling  for  iafbrmation.  enrioeilj,  or 
pleunre.  Saeb,  in  Ihe  muu,  wu  that  which 
Olin  tbua  deecribeB  (L  42a),  nunelj,  the 
cmTui  with  whioh  ha  left  Moont  Biuu; — 


(cent  of  iudeMribable  sonfoiioi].  Serenl 
hundred  Bedonini  wen  •McmUed  below  ibe 
window  throngh  whioh  we  bid  enlered,  and 
by  which  our  cmnbroni  btggiige,  •■  well  ai 
our  permone,  muit  be  lowered  to  the  earth. 
Tbii  eiapioyed  tbe  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Some  mialakea  would  unavoidably  oeenr, 
Tronha,  water,  tui,  were  placed  on  the  wrong 
catuele,  andniuBl  be  re-aasDrted>aDd  properly 
distribaled  al  the  onleeL  On  luoh  oecaaioDii, 
the  Bedoaini  an  filled  with  eieilamenL 
They  do  not  gpeak  lo  explain,  inquin,  or 
remouitrata,  bot  at  the  top  of  their  *oieea ; 
and  their  geatorea  an  all  violent  and  eien 
fOrious.  I  waa  oompelled  to  plunge  into 
the  midat  of  the  throng,  in  order,  ai  far  aa 
posiible,  to  give  (o  my  efforti  the  right  di- 
iMtion.  I  QfTer  dwelt  an  hour  in  the  midat 
of  anoh  bewildering  and  tmntteiable  confa- 
■ion,  and  have  acldom  Mt  mon  pleainn 


than  I  did  when  I 
after  haTing  aeen  my  baggage  made 
the  packaaddlen  with  rope).  —  Oar  encamp- 
ment this  morning  (Uarch  19)  piewnled  a 
ytTj  pictnreaqae  and  imposing  aspect.  We 
were  ninforoed  at  the  convent,  and  now 
ntimber  eight  tenia,  and  an  In  all  fifteen 
traiellen;  of  irtiom  six  an  English,  four 
Americans,  three  Anatriins;  one  ia  Sooloh, 
and  one  a  Venetian.  This  is  Ihe  largeit 
party  of  Franks  who  hare  ever  pasaed  tbe 
desert  lo  Petra. 

'Our  repois  dnring  the  night  had  beam 
distorbed  by  maoh  load  and  angry  debate  | 
and  now  a  Serse  qnaml  aroae,  which  ihnat- 
ened  the  most  serioos  conaequencea.  After 
*ery  high  words,  lbs  Bedooina  dnw  their 
sworda;  and  I  waa  dnwn  oat  of  my  tent, 
where  I  sat  writing,  by  Ihe  dashing  of  weap 
oua.  This  waa  Ihe  signal  (br  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  quairel,  and  wen 
atlending  to  their  camels  outside  of  Ihe  camp, 
or  eiuing  nnder  the  aheliing  rock  of  the 
mounlaina.  lo  ruah  to  Ihe  accne  of  action. 
Theyn 
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hftd  none,  braudiflhed  heavy  clubs.    I  nerer  day,  without  making  any  stop.     Tht  littk 

taw  such  ftiry  expressed  in  the  human  conn-  refreshment  whicK  oar  time   and  cimun- 

tenance,  to  which  their  violent  words  and  stances  allow  ns,  is  taken  on  the  backs  of 

gestures  were  well  suited.     A  frightful  con-  the  camels.      It    is  no    trifling   matter  to 

flict    appeared    unavoidable.      The  matter  descend  from  one  of  these  formal  and  awk- 

reached  its  crisis,  the  moment  the  eomba-  wardly-limbed  animals,  besides  the  disagree^ 

tants  had  assembled,  and  a  few  in  the  midst  able  jolting  occasioned  by  his  kneeling,  and 

of  the  crowd  had  crossed  their  swords.     I  by  the  abruptness,  and  even  violence,  with 

believe  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed.    The  which  he  rises,  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  addi- 

clamour    gradually    subsided,   and  in  ten  tional  weight  upon  his  back.     To  avoid  these 

minutes  the  angry  multitude  was  again  dis-  inconveniencies,  as  well  as  loss  of  time,  th« 

persed    through  the   valley.      Threatening  traveller  is  provided  with  a  small  leathern 

words  were  now  and  then  heard  firom  small  bottle  of  water,  and,  if  his  taste  require  i^ 

groups  of  three  or  four,  like  the  pattering  with  brandy  or  wine,  to  qnench  his  thirst,  end 

that  follows  a  storm ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  a  bag  or  basket  of  eatables.     Those  who 

ensuing  evening,  that  perfect  quietness  was  make  elaborate  provision  for  the  appetite, 

restored.  often  manifest  much  skill  and  good  taste  in 

*  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  our  de-  a  variety  of  fruits  and  viands,  and  in  dieir 
parture,  a  new  difficulty  arose  with  the  Be-  convenient  arrangement  upon  the  cameL  I 
douins.  The  loading  of  the  camels  for  the  usually  walk  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning, 
first  time,  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey,  and  again  before  stopping  for  the  ni|^L 
never  fails  to  produce  a  scene  of  wrangling  This  is  a  great  relief  firom  the  fatigue  of 
and  confusion.  Every  g^ide  tries  to  get  incessant  riding;  andf  besides,  affords  inter- 
away  with  the  lightest  load  possible,  as  what  esting  opportunities  for  minute  and  leisurely 
he  now  consents  to  take  he  is  likely  to  be  observations.' 

required  to  carry  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  In  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  Koran,  which 

Consequently,  before  one  third  of  the  custo^  requires  every  Mussulman  to  perform  a  pi^ 

mary  burden  is  laid  on  his  camel,  he  begins  grimage  to  Mecca,  once  at  least  in  his  Ufe, 

to  protest  against  receiving  another  pound,  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims  flock  thither  every 

and  declares  that  the  beast  will  never  be  year  from  different  parts  of  the  world.    The 

able  to  rise  with  such  a  mountain  on  his  regular  pilgrim  caravans  are  six  or  seven 

back.    The  traveller  who  does  not  wish  to  in  number.    That  fh>m  Syria,  which  used 

pay  for  half  a  dozen  useless  animals,  remon-  to  be  accompanied  by  the  caliphs  in  person, 

strates  as  well  as  he  can  in  broken  Arabic,  s^  out  from  Constantinople,  and  eoUeets 

His  dragoman  (interpreter)  raves  and  threa-  the  pilgrims  firom  Northern  Asia,  nntil  it 

tens ;  and  probably  the  Bedouin,  in  a  soaring  reaches  Damascus.    During  the  whole  route, 

passion,  seizes  another  bag  or  bundle,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  conrenienre,  it  is 

tlirows  it  with  violence  on  Uie  load,  protest-  attended  from  town  to  town  by  the  armed 

ing  that  nothing  shall  induce  him  to  take  force  of  the  district.     From  Damascus  to 

any  more.    The  sheikh  must  now  be  sent  for,  Medina,  it  moves  with  great  pomp  across  the 

who  raises  another  louder  and  more  furious  desert,  a  journey  of  thirty  days.     The  Pacha 

tempest  of  words.  It  is  all  in  vain :  the  guide  of  Damascus,  or  one  of  his  prineipal  oflicers, 

is  immoveable.     The  sheikh  or  dragoman,  always  attends  it,  and  gives  the  signal  for 

however,  lays  on  another  article  of  baggage  encamping  and  departing  by  firing  a  musket 

in  spite  of  him,  which  he  indignantly  seizes.  The  difierent  classes  of  pilgrims  know  their 

and  throws  on  the  ground.    Then  he  con-  exact  stations,  and  always  place  their  tenti 

sents  to  add  this  last  item  to  the  burden  of  according  to  their  town  or  province.    At 

his  already  doomed  beast,  and  so  on  till,  at  every  stage  is  a  castle  or  storehouse  forpro- 

the  end  of  an  hour  or  more,  he  has  perhaps  visions,  with  a  small  garrison,  and  a  large 

got  a  reasonable  load.    The  next,  and  a  few  tank  at  which  the  camels  water.     These  sta- 

subsequent  mornings,  there  is  complaining  tions  are  seldom  farther  distant  troia  each 

and  wrangling  enough ;  but  no  serious  diffi-  other,   than  a  march  of  eleven  or  twelve 

culty  is  experienced  after  the  initiatory  con-  hours.    The  usual  time  of  travelling  is  f^om 

troversy.*  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  an  hour  or 

'  We  are  now,'  says  the  same  author,  in  two  after  sunrise  next  day ;  torches  being 

proceeding  to  pass  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  *  a  lighted  during  the  night, 

large  caravan,  numbering  nearly  fifty  camels.  Among  the  pilgrims  are  to  be  firand  der- 

and  about  as  many  Egyptian  servants  and  vises  of  every  sect  and  order  in  the  TorUsh 

Bedouin  guides.    Our  movements  are  ren-  empire :  many  of  them  are  madmen,  or  at 

dered  rather  more  tardy  by  the  length  of  our  least  assume  the  appearance  of  insanity; 

train ;  but  it  gives  additional  interest  to  the  and  as  the  Mohammedans  regard  them  ai 

■oene.    The  Bedouins  are  fbll  of  glee  and  saints  or  inspired  beings,  sent  as  a  blessiiig 

animation,  and  talk,  sing,  and  quarrel  with  to  them  from  heaven,  they  are  mueh  respected 

inconceivable  vivacity.    Their  step  is  light  by  the  devotees,  who  scruple  not  to  fill  tfieir 

and  eltstie;  aod  they  seem  utter  strangers  to  pockets  with  money.    The  behavioor  of  soins 

fiaigne.    We  Anally  travel  nine  hours  in  the  of  them  is  indecent,  lad  so  violent  diat  many 
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wOlSoglj  gif«  them  a  trifle  to  escape  from  Mecca  in  1231,  contained  twelve  thousand 
their  importunities.  Most  of  the  pilgrims  camels.  On  a  similar  occasion,  the  equl- 
that  arrive  in  detachments,  and  before  the  page  of  the  snltan  of  Egypt  consisted  of 
caravans,  are  professed  merchants,  who  oc-  fivehundredcamcls,nsed  solely  for  transport- 
copy  the  interval  very  pleasantly,  in  dis-  ing  sweetmeats  and  confectionary ;  two  hon- 
posing  of  their  wares,  praying,  smoking,  dred  and  eighty  for  pomegranates,  almonds, 
reading  the  Koran,  enjoying  the  gratifications  and  other  fruits :  his  travelling  larder  was 
of  sense,  and  anticipating  the  happiness  of  provided  with  one  thousand  geese,  and  three 
fatority.    Except  mendicants,  almost  every  thousand  fowls. 

higi  or  pilgrim  combines  with  his  religious        In  1814,  the  Syrian  caravan,  which  was 

duties  some  little  mercantile  adventure,  with  reckoned  small,  amounted  only  to  four  or 

a  view  to  lessen  his  expenses.    The  Mogreb-  five  thousand  persons,  and  was  attended  by 

bins,  for  example,  bring  their  red  bonnets  fifteen  thousand  camels.    The  Barbary  cara- 

and  woollen  cloaks;    Uie  western  Turks,  van  sometimes  contained    forty  thousand 

shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered  men ;  but  of  late  it  has  not  exceeded  six  or 

stuiTs,  sweetmeats,  amber,  trinkets  of  Euro-  eight  thousand.    That  from  Egypt  used  to 

pean  manufacture,  knit  sDk  purses,  and  other  be  extremely  numerous.    Barthema  states, 

small  wares ;  the  Anatolians  bring  carpets,  that,  when  he  was  at  Mecca,  it  had  sixty-four 

silks,andAngorashawls;  the  Persians,  Cash*  thousand  camels.     In  1814,   it  consisted 

mere  shawls,  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs ;  principally  of  Mohammed  Ali*s  troops,  with 

the  Afghans,  tooth-brushes  made  of   the  very  few  pilgrims;   but  in  1816,  a  single 

spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  in  Bokhara,  yellow  grandee   of  Cairo  joined  the  hij,  with  a 

beads,  and  plain  cotirse  shawls  of  their  own  hundred  and  ten  camels,  for  the  transport 

manufacture ;   the  Indians  import  the  nn-  of  his  baggage  and  retinue ;  and  his  travel- 

meroos  productions  of  their  rich  and  exten*  ling  expenses  alone,  Burckhardt  supposes, 

sive  regions ;  and  the  people  of  Yemen  bring  could  not  have  been  less  than  JE10,000.   The 

snakes  for  Uie  Persian  pipes,  sandals,  and  wife  of  Ali  had  a  truly  royal  equipage,  com* 

various  articles  in  leather.  prehending  five  hundred  beasts  of  burden. 

In  general,  the  regular  caravans  have  fixed  The  tents  of  the  public  women  and  dancing 

periods  for  their  arrival.    Those  from  Syria  girls  were  among  the  most  splendid  in  this 

and  Egypt  unite  their  routes  at  Bedr,  whence  caravan.     Females  are  not  excluded  from 

they  proceed  to  Mecca  at  a  short  distance  performing  the  pilgrimage ;  but  the  law  pre- 

from   each  other.      The   approach  of  the  scribes  that  they  shall  be  married  women, 

foremost  is  announced  by  a  horseman,  who  and  accompanied  by  their  husbands,  or  some 

comes  galloping  through  the  town  to* the  very  near  relation. 

governor's  house;  —  a  prize  being  always  There  was  one  distinction  formerly  corn- 
awarded  to  him  who  brings  the  first  tidings  mon  to  all  large  caravans,  but  now  used  only 
of  its  approach.  So  severe  are  the  efibrts  by  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian.  Each  of  these 
made,  that  the  horse  has  been  known  to  has  its  holy  camel,  carrying  on  its  back  the 
drop  down  dead  the  moment  that  it  had  tnahmal,  with  presents  for  the  Kaabah,  and 
reached  the  holy  place.  which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  sign  or 
The  pomp  and  magnificence  of  this  mov-  banner.  This  appendage  is  described  as  a 
ing  solemnity  are  still  considerable,  though  high,  hollow,  wooden  frame,  in  the  shape  of 
much  diminished  since  the  time  of  the  a  cone,  having  a  pyramidal  top  covered  with 
caliphs,  both  in  point  of  splendour  and  at-  a  fine  silk  brocade,  and  adorned  with  ostrich 
tendance.  When  Solyman  performed  the  feathers.  A  small  book  of  prayers  and 
pilgrimage  (A.D.  716),  nine  hundred  camels  charms  is  placed  in  the  middle,  wrapped  up 
were  employed  in  transporting  his  wardrobe  in  a  piece  of  silk. 

alone.  Mahadi,  besides  the  vast  sums  he  Kerbela,  which  lies  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
expended  in  presents,  built  fine  houses  at  a  holy  ci^  like  Mecca,  still  attracts  every 
every  station  between  Bagdad  and  Mecca,  year  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  pil- 
and  caused  them  to  be  splendidly  furnished,  grims,  among  whom  are  long  files  of  horse- 
He  was  the  first  caliph  that  carried  snow-  men,  clad  in  picturesque  costume,  women 
water  widi  him  to  cool  his  sherbet  on  the  hidden  beneath  their  thick  veils,  and  dervises 
road ;  a  luxury  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  of  every  shade,  mingled  with  the  Moukaris, 
many  of  his  successors.  Haroun  al  Baschid,  who  conduct  the  famous  caravan'  of  the  dead, 
who  performed  the  pilgrimage  nine  times,  The  corpses,  embalmed  with  camphor,  which 
spent  in  one  of  his  visits  nearly  a  million  is  the  sacred  scent  of  the  Persians,  are 
and  a  half  of  gold  dinars,  equal  to  JE69d,7dO,  wrapped  in  shrouds  covered  with  inscrip- 
in  presents ;  in  anoUier,  he  and  his  wife  tions,  near  Bagdad.  They  are  then  laid  in 
Zobeide,  accomplished  the  journey  from  rude  coffins,  and  placed  on  mules.  '  A  Tur- 
Bagdad,  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  on  foot;  koman,'  says  our  authority,  'whom  I  ques- 
but  the  merit,  if  there  was  any,  was  lessened,  tioned,  said  he  had  been  on  his  journey  a 
as  the  whole  road  was  covered  daily  with  fine  hundred  and  ten  days.  He  came  from  Kok- 
carpets,  on  which  they  walked.  The  retinue  hand,  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Eastern  China, 
of  tha  mother  of  Mostasem,   who  visited  Each  sectary  well-to-do  in  Persia  or  India, 
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leATes    A   portion  of  his   wealth    to    the  next  neigfaboor  to  the  prophet's  rotten  bonesi 

Mosqaes  of  Kerbels,  that  his  body  may  be  The  beast  which   carries  this  aacred  load 

leceived  there.'    There  is  a  tariff  regulated  has  the  priTilege  to  be  exempted  from  all 

by  the  place  sought  to  be  occupied  by  the  other  buxxiens  eyer  after.    After  the  maiiinai 

body ;  ttie  maximum  hsTlng  to  be  paid  by  came  another  troop,  and  with  them  the  basha 

those  who  desire  to  lie  near  the  tomb  of  the  himself;    and    last  of  idl,   twenty   loaded 

Imaam  Hussein.    The  air  of  Kerbela  is  very  eamels,  with  which  the  train  ended,  haring 

unwholesome,  owing  to  the  stagnant  waters,  been  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  passing.' 

and  the  great  number  of  corpses  of  the  dead  CONCUBINE    (L.  from  atm,  with,  and 

brought  thither  by  the  caravan.  eulritus,  a  bed)  is  a  word  that  points  to  a 

The  ensuing  is  from  Mauudrell  (p.  173) :  practice  which  was,  and  still  to  a  great  ex- 

'  Very  early  this  morning,  we  went  to  see  tent  is,  universal  in  the  East — namely,  that 

the  yearly  great  pomp  of  the  Hadgus,  setting  of  polygamy,  of  which  concubinage   is  an 

out  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  Ostan,  almost  necessary  attendant;  for  when  once 

basha  of  Tripoli,  being  appointed  their  emir  the  strict  oneness  of  sexual  intercourse  is 

or  conductor  for  this  year.     For  our  better  interfered  with,  there  is  nothing  but  passion 

security  from   the  insolences  of  the  over-  to  set  limits  to  indulgence.     The  passage, 

lealous  votaries,  we  hired  a  shop  in  one  of  therefore,  especially  in  an  age  of  semi-bar- 

the  bazaars  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  barism,  from  polygamy  to  concubinage,  is 

In  this  famous  cavalcade,  there  came  first  easy  and  rapid.    Among  the  Hebrews,  as 

forty-six  dellees,  tliat  is,  religious  madmen,  well  as  other  Eastern  peoples,  every  husband 

carrying  each  a  silk  streamer,  mixed  either  might,  in  addition  to  one  wife  or  several 

of  red  and  green,  or  of  yellow  and  green  ;  (2  Sam.  v.  13.   1  Kings  xi.  3.    2  Chroo.  xL 

after  these  came  three  troops  of  segmen,  an  21.   Cant  vi.  8),  especially  when  these  were 

order  of  soldiers  among  the   Turks ;   and  childless  (Gen.  xvi.  3 ;  xxx.  3),  have  a  con- 


next  to  them,  some  troops  of  spahees,  an-  oubine  or  concubines,  which  were  generally 

other  order  of  soldiery.    These  were  followed  selected  from  his  own  slaves,  or  those  of  his 

by  eight  companies  of  mag^bines  (so  the  wife  (Gen.  xxii.  24 ;  xxxvL  12.    Judg.  viii 

Turks  call  the  Barbaroses)  on  foot:  these  31.    2  Sam.  iii.  7.    1  Chron.  L  S2;  eomp. 

were  fellows  of  a  very  formidable  aspect,  Exod.  xxi.  8).    The  sons  of  these  oonen- 

and  were  designed  to  be  left  in  a  garrison,  bines  stood  in  regard  to  the  patximony,  after 


maintained  by  the  Turks,  somewhere  in  the  the  children  bom  of  the  wife  (Gen.  zzL  10 ; 
desert  of  Arabia,  and  relieved  every  year  with  xxiv.  36),  and  could  look  only  to  free-will 
firesh  men.  In  the  midst  of  the  mugrubines,  presents  fh>m  the  father  in  the  disposal  of 
there  passed  six  small  pieces  of  ordinance,  his  t>roperty  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  But  while  this 
In  the  next  place  came  on  foot  the  soldiers  extreme  latitude  was  conceded  to  the  male, 
of  the  castle  of  Damascus,  fantastically  aimed  the  female  concubine  was  restricted  to  her 
with  coats  of  mail,  gauntlets,  and  other  pieees  master  (Judg.  xix.  2.  2  Sam.  ilL  7.  Lev. 
of  old  armour.  These  were  followed  by  xix.  20).  It  was  not  unusual  for  fathers  to 
troops  of  janixaries,  and  their  aga,  aU  give  to  an  unmarried  son  a  slave  as  his  con- 
mounted.  Next  were  brought  the  basha's  cnbine,  who  was  to  be  treated  as  a  ehild  of 
two  horse  taOs,  ushered  by  the  aga  of  the  the  family ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  son's 
eourt ;  and  next  after  the  tails,  followed  six  marriage,  she  still  retained  her  rights  of  con- 
led  horses,  all  of  excellent  shape,  and  nobly  cubinage  (Exod.  xxi.  9, 10).  But  if  a  son 
fbmished.  Over  the  saddle  there  was  a  girt  slept  with  his  father's  concubine,  he  lost 
upon  each  led  horse,  and  a  large  silver  tar-  his  right  of  inheritance  (Gen.  zxxv.  22. 
get,  g^ded  with  gold.  After  these  horses  1  Chron.  v.  1).  Some  Babbins  find  the  dis- 
came  the  mahmal.  This  is  a  large  pavilion  tinction  between  a  wife  and  a  concubine,  in 
of  black  silk,  pitched  upon  the  back  of  a  very  the  absence,  in  the  latter  ease,  of  espousals 
great  camel,  and  spreading  its  curtains  aU  and  right  of  dower;  others,  only  in  the  want 
round  about  the  beast,  down  to  the  ground,  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
The  pavilion  is  adorned  at  top  with  a  gold  the  rank  and  position  firom  whieh  the  two 
baU,  and  with  gold  fringes  round  alK>ut  were  taken,  were  very  dissimilar;  and  this 
The  camel  that  carries  it,  wants  not  also  his  dissimilarity  of  rank,  and  of  (to  sonne  ax- 
ornaments  of  large  ropes  of  beads,  fish-shells,  tent)  consequent  culture,  would  aid  the  wifi^ 
fox-tails,  and  other  such  fantastical  finery  on  whose  aide  the  advantage  lay,  In  maia- 
hanged  upon  his  head,  neck,  and  legs.  All  tainingherpoaition  as  mistress  of  the  family, 
this  is  designed  for  the  Alcoran,  which  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  more  than 
is  placed  with  great  reverence  under  the  one  female  in  a  family,  standing  in  the  most 
pavilion,  where  it  rides  in  state  both  to  and  intimate  relation  to  its  head,  eannot  have 
from  Mecca.  The  Alcoran  is  accompanied  eondaced  to  any  thing  but  domestie  confti- 
with  a  rich  new  carpet,  which  the  grand  sion,  though  custom  has  great  power  in  modi- 
signieur  sends  every  year  for  the  covering  of  iying  social  influences,  and  the  neoeaaity  of 
Mahomet's  tomb,  having  the  old  one  brought  order  strongly  tends  to  produce  it. 
back  in  return  for  it,  which  is  esteemed  of  The  whole  sphere  of  thought  and  aet»  hiito 
inestimable  value,  after  having  been  so  long  which  we  have  now  taken  a  glance,  ia  veiy 
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foni^  to  the  viem  ind  liftbita  at  tbs  prn- 
■eal  ddf.  mi  ■««□■  (o  us  nUeil;  incaiisiii- 
Unt  wilb  domestio  peice  aod  high  pamnil 
oolCure.  Whence  v<  mij  Umm  Ihe  impro- 
prielf  of  CDiifoatidiiig  the  Old  with  the  New 
Teatun«nt,  bj  whioh,  in  Crath,  we  reduce  the 
iBEler  to  the  lerel  of  the  foimer.  Aa  the  re- 
cord of  t  revelled  syilem  of  celigioiu  pohlj, 
the  Old  TeatuneDt  is  of  ondecmjing  lalm  ; 
bat  OUT  mareliljmuitbs  leuned  from  Jeaua 
Christ  eioluaiTelj. 

CONCUPISCENCE  (L.  «  tarntit  dtme) 
is  the  repnaentitiTe  of  ■  Greek  word  which 
denotes  a  vehimtnt  imotitm,  bj  which  we  ire 
borne  on  towards  iiL  object,  uid  is  hetice 
eqnivaleni  to  oar  '  long  for,' or 'lust  sfter.' 
Tbe  original  is  accordingl;  rendered,  in  our 
TeialoD,  'lusts'  (Uuk  It.  19),  'denire' 
(Lake  xxii.  19),  as  well  as  '  concupiscence  ' 
(1  Tbess.  iT.  0.   Col.  iii.  ft). 

CONDUIT  (L.  oompare  tondiu;!),  »"ord 
which  occurs  in  the  English  fiible.ina  King* 
iz.  no,  la. ;  and  ia  explained  bj  the  render- 
ing giren  in  Job  mriii.  30,  namely,  uolcT- 

CONEY,  from  the  Latin  cwiiciiliu,  >  nb> 
bit,  Blanda  for  the  Hebrew  Shaphat,  vhieh, 
from  a  root  aignitjing  to  leap,  denotes  the 
iRiu  rmntlanut,  or  Jerboa.  Some,  howeier, 
prefer  understanding  by  Slmphan  the  Hym 
Sgriacst,  or  Oaamsn,  IW>ni  whose  fleeh  tht 
Mohammedans  and  Eaatem  Chriititiks  ab- 
stain; the  Bhapkm  was  daased  among  lui' 
clean  animals  (Leiit.  li,  b).  Its  olker 
charaeteriBtiei,  as  far  as  they  are  made  known 
iu  Scripture,  may  be  foond  in  tbe  following 
paaeages,  Deut  iit.  7.  Pa.  ciy.  18.  ProT, 
xzx.  26  ;  from  which  it  qipears  that  conies 
tnminated,  frequented  rocky  places,  which 
were  their  ordinary  abode,  and  wer«  '  a  teebla 
folk.'  The  Syrian  hyrai,  however,  is  said  to 
be  neither  rodent  like  iabbita,noi  r 
bat  anomalous 
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rocks,  and  be  of  gentle  and  timid  habtta. 
The  Jerboa,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  jomp- 
ing  mode  of  locomotion  oorresponds  with 
the  root-meaning  of  ShupKan,  and  who  pre- 
fera  high  and  rocky  hannta,  ia  reported  to 
'  chew  the  cud.'  It  ia  also  in  taraal-  of  this 
Tiew  that  Jerome  explains  Ihe  tendering  of 
Ihe  Scptuagint  by  a  word  which  is  foimd  to 
signify  the  Jerboa.  Thit  is  a  small  animal, 
of  Ihe  size  of  a  ral,  but  rather  rassmbling  a 
hare  in  shape,  above  seven  inches  long,  with 
a  broad  flat  bead,  abort  stompy  uoaa,  and 
long  bald  ears.  The  tan  feet,  whioh  am 
abort,  are  plaoed  near  the  neck.  The  hinder 
feet  are  three  timea  their  length,  and  half  aa 
long  as  the  whole  body;  so  that  the 
animal  springs  or  teapa  like  giaaBhoppera, 
and  with  great  swiftness.  The  eoloor  at  th« 
head  and  bask  is  a  bri^t  brown:  that  of 
Ihe  belly  and  aides  is  while.  The  tail,  uid 
to  be  three  timea  die  length  of  the  whole 
animal,  ia  fomisbed  at  lbs  end  with  a  tuft 
of  hair,  aikd  ssrves  ita  owner,  in  jumping,  for 


CONFECTION  is  a  word  of  UUn  origin, 
equivalent  to  Ihe  fiaion   term  nakinj,  or 

Bomathtng  made.  It  represents  a  Hebrew 
word,  which  signifies  to  eomponnd  or  pal  to- 
gether aromstio  or  highly  seasoned  materia]  a, 
snch  aa  Migrant  herbs:  henoe  coma  Ihe 
several  meanings  ascribed  to  tbe  word  (Aok- 
lugli)  in  the  Bible,  as'  to  eomponnd'  (Eiod. 
III.  89);  'apothecary'  (Eiod.  ""  SS) ; 
'spice'(Eiek.iiiv.IO) ;  'ointment' (Exo4. 


:.  2fi); 


'   <Ei 


c  86); 


'  confectionailea'  (I  S 
word  '  eoufeetion '  stands  for  tbe  boly  anoint- 
ing oil,  which  was  to  be  made  of  certain 
specified  sweet  spices,  and  appropriated  ei- 
Tbe  failore  of  identity  in  Ihia  particular  closively  to  sacred  pnrpoaea  (Exod.  xzz.  81, 
makes  aeriously  against  Ihe  hyiax  Syriaena  ttq.).  'Confection,' in  Sheridan's Dietionat;, 
being  Ihe  animal  intended  by  Shipluoi,  is  said  to  mean  a  sweetmeat ;  heuse  onr  cdm* 
though  the  hyrai  may  reside  in  clefts  of     'cctionn-,  and  the  corrupt  woii  CMf/ftt. 
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CONFEDEBACY(L.cirm,wlth,«ndyff</i(«,        CONSORTED  (L.  cum,  with,  and  §on, 

a  treaty) »  an  agreement  generally  for  politi-  lot),  is  the  repreaentatiTe  of  a  Greek  word 

cal  purposes  (Gen.  xiv.  13.   Obad.  7).    The  of  the  same  etymologioal  formation,  denot- 

original  word  is  for  the  most  part  rendered  ing  to  catt  in  <m^M  lot  with  another,  as  the 

*  covenant'  (see  the  article)  ;  aJso,  'league'  husband  in  wedlock  takes  his  wife  'for  bet- 

(2  Sam.  iiL  12;  ▼.  8).  ter  for  worse,  for  richer  f^r  poorer.'    In  a 

CONFIRMATION  (L.  cum,  and  firmu$,  similar  manner,  some  belieren  at  Theasalo- 

firm,  strong)  is  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  nica,  <  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silaa '  (Aeti 

word  of    similar    import,    which   signifies  XTii.  4). 

Btren^ming,  ettablishmg,  or  nUifymg  (PhiL         CONVERSATION  (L.)  signifies,  at  pie- 

L  7.   Heb.  tL  16).  sent,  verbal  ccmmumcaiian  betMfeen  two  or 

CONFISCATION,  —  a  compound  Latin  mort  pertomi  but,  in  the  early  periods  of  cor 
word,  which  means  the  taking  away  of  the  language,  its  meaning,  more  in  accordance 
property  of  a  person,  and  putting  it  into  with  the  deriyation  of  the  word  (cum,  and 
the  public  treasury  {cum  and  Jiumt),  It  venor,  to  turn  or  haTe  intereoorse  with),  de- 
is  the  rendering,  in  Ezra  Yii.  26,  of  a  Hebrew  noted  the  general  hearmg  and  condmct  of  a 
word,  ChmoMh,  which,  in  other  passages,  is  penon  with  hU  feUow-men,  Henee  it  came 
trandated  by 'amerce'  (DeuL  zxii.  19);  and  to  signify  'manner  of  life.'  It  is  naed  in 
'punish'  (Prov.  zvii.  26).  this  import  by  Chaucer,  in  these  words:  — 

CONFOUND  (L.  cum,  with,  and  J^do,  '  If  so  be  that  he  fslle  into  thy  compaignie, 

I  pour)  signifies  to  pour  together,  as  metale  enquire  of  his  converaaHon  and  of  his  lif 

under  the  influence  of  fire,  and  so,  to  mingle  befome.' 

confusedly ;  hence,  to  dtMorrange,  ditappoint,        *  Conversation '  is  once  (Ps.  zzxriL  14, 

put  to  shame.    The  tongues  at  Babel  are  '  such  as  be  of  upright  convermUan ')  the 

said  to  have  been  '  confounded '  (Gen.  xi.  9 ;  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies, 

comp.  'mingled,'  in  Exod.  zxix.  40).    The  and  is  generally  translated,  'way'  (Ps.  i  I; 

enemies  of  the  Psalmist '  are  confounded,*  z.  5). 

which  is  immediately  explained  by  the  words,        These  remariu  suffice  to  show  the  mean- 

'  for  they  are  brought  unto  shame '  (Ps.  IzxL  ing  to  be  attached  to  '  oonTersation,'  in  the 

24 ;  comp.  Jer.  xiy.  3,  4).  New  Testament  (GaL  i.  13.    Eph.  ir.  22, 

CONGEALED  (L.  cum,  with,  and  gelu,  &c.).    But  there  is  one  passage  which  seems 

frost),  hardened  as  by  the  action  <if  frost,  to  need  a  few  additional  words.     In  PhiL 

frozen.    The  epithet  is  applied  in  Exod.  ili.  20,  the  writer  says — '  Our  (Christian's) 

XT.  8,  to  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  conversation  is  in  heaTen.'    The  word  here 

solid  like  a  wall  on  either  side  of  the  Israelites,  employed,  poUteuma  (from  poUs,  a  oity), 

in  their  passage,  when  flying  from  Pharaoh,  might  with   more    propriety    be    rendered 

CONGREGATION   (L.  cum,  with,  and  '  citizenship,'  or '  country,'  agreeably  to  the 

arex,  a  flock),  a  flocking  together,  a  meeting,  words  of  die  Sariour  himself,  who  declaied 

OT  assembly.    It  is  used  of  the  assembled  that  in  his  Father's  house  or  home  were 

Israelites,  as  church  is  the  appropriate  name  many  mansions  prepared  for  those  who  lored 

for  an  assembly  of  Christians  (Numb.  x.  7.  and  served  him  (John  xiv.  2,  8). 
1  Kings  viii.  14).    The  original  is  some-         CONVERSION   (L.  a  turning)  is  foand 

times  rendered  *  multitude '  (Gen.  xxviiL  3) ;  but  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xv.  8), 

'assembly'  (Deut.  t.  22);  and  sometimes  where  its  Greek  equivalent  is  employed  ef 

'company'  (Ezek.  xxiii.  46).  the  bringing  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  ibid 

CONSCIENCE  (L.  cum,  with,  and  tcto,  of  Christ.     Though  the  word  occurs  but 

I  know),  according  to  its  etymology,  denotes  once,  the  thing  which  it  represents  is  the 

self-knowledge ;  and  hence  the  feeling  of  our  great  instrumental  aim  of  the  gospel,  whose 

moral  condition,  which  self-contemplation  purpose  was  and  is  to  bring  men  into  union 

occasions.    This  feeling  is  accompanied  by  with  God  by  a  change  of  heart  and  life, 

approbation  or  disapprobation.    From  these  through  faith  in  his  '  dear  Son.'     This  great 

moral  sentiments  comes  a  sense  of  merit  or  and  all -important  change,  without  which 

demerit,  or  right  and  wrong,  in  relation  to  there  can  be  neither  true  religion  nor  dura* 

our  feelings,  motives,  and  conduct.    Hence,  ble  peace,  and  without  which  man's  highest 

'conscience,'  in  its  more  general  import,  slg-  good  can  by  no  means  be  wrought  out,  is 

nifies  the  complex  feeling  we  have  of  right  frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  by  a  word 

and  wrong,  both  in  the  abstract,  or  as  mea-  (metanoia)  which  literally  si^iifies  <  a  ehange 

sured  by  some  ideal  standard,  and  relatively  of  mind,'  but  is  invariably  rendered  in  our 

to  our  own  moral  condition  at  any  particular  version  by  '  repentance '   (Matt.  ili.  8, 11 ; 

moment    '  Conscience '  is  the  translation  of  ix.  18.  Acts  v.  31 ;  zi.  18),  though  '  repent* 

a  Greek  word  of  a  similar  derivative  signifi-  ance '  is  only  an  early  stage   in   much  a 

cation  in  John  viiL  9.  Acts  xxiii  1 ;  xxiv.  '  change  of  mind*  as  the  religion  of  Jesus 

10,  and  other  places.  requires.    The  prevalence  of  the  word  'it* 

CONSECRATE   (cum,  with,  and   saeer,  pentanoe'  tends  to  obscure  the  maaaaig 

sacred),  to  appropriate  to  sapred  purposes,  and  impair  the  force  of  some  paiiagti 

See  Akatbbka.  Thus  John's  mission  would,  from,  the  «se 
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of  tb«  word  (Mbit  iii.  li).  Appear  to  hava  Txrli.  10).  In  the  first  passage,  King 
contemplated  nothing  more  than  repentance  James's  translators  appear  to  haTe  been 
or  contrition,  —  an  important  feature,  and  uncertain  whether  they  had  given  a  correct 
often  an  essential  condition,  in  a  true  rendering ;  for  they  place  the  original  word 
and  lasting  conversion ;  but  in  truth  he  itself  in  the  margin ;  nor  is  it  ascertained 
aimed  at  producing  '  a  change  of  mind '  in  what  species  of  precious  stone  the  word 
his  countrymen,  in  order  that  they  might  was  intended  to  denote, 
bring  willing  ears  and  docile  affections  to  Coral  is  the  product  of  the  coral  insect, 
the  great  Teacher  himself  Sometimes  the  which,  either  by  a  division  of  its  own  sub- 
force  of  metanoia  is  made  more  distinct  and  stance  or  by  throwing  out  a  bud,  produces 
emphatic  by  adjuncts,  —  as  in  Acts  xx.  21,  a  small  mass  of  gelatinous  substance,  stud-' 
'  Testifying  change  of  mind  (conversion)  ded  with  apertures,  inhabited  by  polypes  or 
towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  worms.  This  substance  speedily  attaches 
Jesus  Christ'  (comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  25).  In  itself  to  a  portion  of  rock,  on  which  it  grows, 
lleb.  xii.  17,  the  term  appears  to  signify  and  to  which  it  becomes  permanently  afiSzed. 
repentance  properly  so  called ;  but  this  is  The  worms  obtain  their  food  by  the  action 
only  a  derivative  and  secondary  meaning  of  of  their  cilia,  like  vibrating  hairs,  with 
metanoia,  which  they  agitate  the  water,  and  cause 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  fresh  currents,  charged  with  animalculse, 
mode  of  conversion,  in  individual  cases,  to  flow  towards  themselves.  The  minute 
Taries  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  its  mass  gradually  secretes  an  internal  nucleus 
author,  Ood,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  or  skeleton  of  calcareous  matter ;  and  hav- 
and  condition  of  those  who  are  its  subjects  ing,  during  its  existence,  given  birth  to 
(John  iii.  8).  The  same  authority  places  other  and  similar  colonies  of  polypes,  the 
its  necessity  beyond  a  question  (John  iii.  3),  animal  portion  dies,  and  th»  gelatinous  mat- 
and  assigns  as  (he  test  of  its  genuineness  ter,  with  its  families  of  polypes  or  worms, 
that  'faith  which  worketh  by  love'  (John  perishes;  but  the  stony  skeleton  is  left  to 
iii.  6 ;  xiii.  80).  form,  by  continual  accumulations  of  this 

« To  some  hath  God  his  word  address'd  ^**™'  «^"^  "«'"  ^^  islands. 

'Mid  symbols  of  his  ire,  COBBAN,  a  Hebrew  word,  found  in  Mark 

And  made  his  presence  manifest  vii.  11,  denoting  a  gijl,  offering,  or  sacrifice, 

On  trembling  hearts  his  holy  name.  ^^^  occurs  m  a  passage  which  requires 

-,  «.       ,  (    V         m.  Bome  explanation,  and  which  may  be  thus 

To  some  the  solemn  voice  has  spoken  a.    i    -^   j      j         « n   *        /t»i.     •        \ 

In  life's  serene  retreat;  "eely  rendered :  — « But  ye  (Pharisees)  say, 

Where^  on  the  still  heart,  sounds  have  broken  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother. 

As  from  the  mercy-seat,  Corban,  —  that  is,  a  gift,  which  I  desire  to 

him  to  do  any  thmg  for  his  father  or  mo- 

CONVOCATION  (L.  cum  and  voco,  I  call),  ther ;  *  that  is,  <  Ye  teach  that,  if  a  son  shall 

a  callina  together ;  an  assembly  called  or  con-  have  once  made  an  oblation  for  the  welfare 

vened  by  proper  authority.     Such  is   the  of  his  parents,  he  is  acquitted  of  all  obliga- 

import  of  the  original  Hebrew  (Exod.  xii.  tion  in  regard  to  them.'     In  other  words : 

16.    Lev.  xxiii.  2 ;   comp.   Isa.  L  13,    and  '  Our  religious  offering  for  parents  stands  in 

iv.  5).  place  of  a  course  of  pious  conduct  towards 

COOS  (or  Cos),  a  email  Island  in  the  them'  (comp.  Matt.  xv.  6,  6;  xxiiL  18). 
Xgesjx  Sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  to  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Matthew  and 
the  north-west  of  the  promontory  of  C nidus.  Mark  refer  to  the  same  event,  and  quote 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  its  fine  gauze-  the  same  observation.  They  do  so  with  a 
like  vestments,  and  its  costly  ointment.  Its  difference  that  merits  some  attention.  Mark 
chief  city,  of  the  same  name,  had  a  mneh-  uses  the  Hebrew  word  Corban,  and  imme- 
frequented  temple  of  Esculapius.  Hippo-  diately  explains  it  by  a  corresponding  Greek 
crates  was  a  native  of  the  island.  It  was  term.  Josephns  does  the  same  in  these 
Tisited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  the  imperial  words :  —  *  Such  also  as  dedicate  themselves 
city  (Acts  zxi.  1 ;  comp.  1  Maco.  xv.  28).  to  Ood  as  a  corban,  which  denotes  what  the 
COPPEB.  —  See  Mbtals.  Greeks  call  a  gift'  (•  Antiq.'  iv.  4.  4).  The 
COBAL  (C.  ntbrum)  was  known  to  the  resemblance  is  striking.  Why  did  Josephus 
ancients,  who  classed  it  among  precious  explain  the  Hebrew  term  ?  Because  he  was 
stones.  Being  found  in  various  parts  of  the  writing  chiefly  for  pagan  —  Greek  and  Bo- 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea,  which  is  man  —  readers.  So  far,  then,  as  this  one 
eaid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  hue  passage  goes,  Mark  may  be  said  to  have  had 
derived  from  its  corals,  this  product  of  in  view  heathen  readers ;  for  writers  of  the 
nature  could  hardly  fail  to  be  known  to  the  Hebrew  stock  would  no  more  require  • 
Israelites.  Yet  it  is  only  twice  that  the  word  translation  of  Corban,  than  Englishmen 
occurs  in  our  Bible,  as  the  rendering  of  the  would  need  Jto  have  the  term  gift  explained. 
Hebrew    Rahmoth    (Job  xxviii.  18.    Ezek.  But  the  term  Corban  would  hardly  hava 


COR  3: 

ocoamil    la   i  heidien   wrUtr.      Whcnca 
wiMi  Kn  •rgio'lBDt  llitt  Mvk  «■  ■  Jew. 

MilUiev,  faomTer.  doea  not  use  the  H>- 
brtwwoH.bnC  liniplj  the  Greek  Imiiluioit, 
tturon,  ■  gifl,  —  ■  ful  which  waold  4gna 
with  the  Buppoaition,  that  his  Ooapel, 
now  h»e  it,  wu  traniUted  or  ' 
diraetlj  from  Hebrew  into  Greek, 


'  of  il  hwl  in 

Hebre*  resden. 

CORIANDER, 

B    C.    K 


beUifen 


Bume  mulhorit;,  beliered  to  b«  Ihe  pUnt 
Intetided  bj  the  Hebrew  Oad,  used  m  ■ 
■utyecl  of  compuison  for  mcniiM,  wbioh  is 
dsKribed  u  'like  cariuder-ieed,  while' 
(Eiod.  itL  31.  Numb,  iL  T).  Bonie  hna 
thought  the  reBeoiblmuce  to  lie  not  merely 
in  Ihe  colaur,  bat  also  in  Ihe  indented  or 
cat  &ppeamice,  or  Ihe  leed :  the  tool  of  Oad 
■ipnifiea  to  cut  or  main  on  ificirim.  The 
frail  (or  leade)  iB  of  the  (lie  of  tpepper-eom, 
oontaiuiug  >Q  oil  whieli  hu  an  aiomalio 
flaroar,  far  which  it  ia  highly  priied  in  the 
East,  and  oaed  ai  an  ingredienl  In  eunj- 
powder.  Coriander  ia  eonunon  in  SgTpl 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  ai  well  aa  in  onr 
own  eonnlrj.  In  Euez  it  ia  grown  for 
dniggiaia  and  diadllen.  lu  laavet  are  tw»d 
u  condiments  in  aoops,  Ac. 
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CORINTH  (G.),  a  colebrucd  ci^,  whkk 
lay  on  the  iathiaaB  that  join*  the  main  land 
of  Greece  with  the  Horea;  and,  ftvm  ita 
poaiiioD  between  the  Saronicaa  Sinua  -H 
Alcjonimn  Hare,  waa  approprialely  tuned 
Aiaurir,  or  '  between  Ihe  two  aeaa.'  Cotinlh 
waa  a  city  in  the  diatriel  Corinthia,  which 
nniled  Uegatia  with  Argoli*.  The  aoalhem 
part  of  tb<  diitrict  ounaiMa  of  a  chain  ol 
hills  with  bare  high  lopa,  dacp  Talleya,  and 
narrow  cletta;  whioh  ainka  gradtuilly  down 
lowarda  a  plain,  in  which  Cvrinth  Mand^ 
throwing  o«t  a  M^  tnanlUed  bil^  tbil 
aostalna  Iha  oltadal  or  aaropalis  of  tb»  plara 
From  the  plain  tha  land  riaTia  ayaia  taortk- 
warda,  Joining  a  langa  of  hilla  whiidt  nn 
Dp  into  Hegarla.  Tba  chaiaem  of  tha  dis- 
trict waa  thertfora  Taiioiia.  Equally  did  its 
parts  diflbr  in  regard  to  ftnilfnlnoaa  Us 
aminenoee  were  barren ;  &m  valea,  tha  low- 
lands, eapecially  dte  aaaeuaat,  stoetAiBf 
from  Corinth  to  Sieyon,  along  the  Sinai 
Corinlhiacui,  were  eniiehad  and  adonted 
with  Ihe  moat  luznriant  Tegetation.  whisk 
called  forth  l^m  the  aacieiila  eipresskas 
of  wonder  snd  dslight.  And  still,  si  mmtiin 
to  traTcUers,  these  parts  prodnoe  gnal  abvB- 
danee.  without  the  bsslowal  of  mnrti  haaua 
lalioar,  —  so  rich  ia  the  aoil,  so  gtnial  Ac 
elimate. 


The  city  of  Corinth  was  eiluated  on  lbs  hef  of  the  Pek^Munafna. 

Sleep  nonbem   daaceni  of  Ihe  hill  which  the  place,  it  ia  neeeaaaiy  b 

bore  ill  dtadel,  and  which  in  remote  ages  tlon  betwem  Corinth  before  and  CoiteA 

waa  inolndsd  within  the  limiu  of  Ihe  town  alter  the  year  146,  A.C.  when  tT 

itsalt    From  ita  position,  CorinUl  was  tha  destroyed  by  the  B 


rhcn  tb*  cinaaa 
Of  tha  oU^ 


COR 
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w*  know  little:    ths  new  eilj  i>  minaleljr     deilraction  by  lb*  Botnana :  mui;, howe'rr, 

dsuribed  by  uiftieut  wrilera.     yet,  of  (be     belonged  eictusJTely  to  the  new  cilji.     lu 

wotstaip,    ula,    commerce,    eburicler,    uid     the  serrice  of  (heae  religious  inititQtions, 

oitnners  at  tbe  inlikbituita  of  tlie  old  citj,      irt  employed  ill  iti  reaaaicee ;   ud  the  Co- 

onr  infomiKlion  ii  perb&ps  mora  kbunduit     rinlhiuit  bid  the  euTied  praise  of  anrpua- 

ihan  o(  *Dr  other  OrerinTi  rin.  leg  ihe  reat  of  Oreece,  in  Ibe  akill,  Inale, 

uid  Bumptaotuneas,  with  which  they  depo. 

rtted  iheii  oiij  and  their  templea.    To  them 

ia  irehitectnre  indebted  for  iCa  ricbeat  uid 

most  highly   omunentil    order.      Equallf 

renowned  were  they  for  auperiority  in  the 

practical  aria  of  life,      la  literatare,  how- 

eter,  they  fill  below  the  ordinary  ataadard; 

renown.  Yet  in  wise  atateamen,  CoriuOl 
wat  not  wanting.  Ili  euaigiea  were  largely 
embarked  in  trade  and  oommeTce,  which 
did  mora  (or  its  aubatann  than  ita  monla. 
Ita  poaitioD  Ivlwcsn  two  aeaa  pat  it  inlo 
iromodiata  cooneetion  with  the  beat  marti 
or  the  Eaat  and  Weal;  wbilc  ita  trade  was 
much  augmented  both  by  the  difflcalty  then 
experienced  of  oircamuaTJgating  the  PehH 
ponneaaa,  and  the  eaae  with  which  goods 
oould  be  tranapoiud  acroaa  the  narrow  ialb- 
mns  on  which  it  lay.  Accordingly,  Its  trad* 
dated  back  to  the  beginniuga  o(  ita  eiTiliaa- 
tioUi  and  its  oldaat  aristocracy  owed  their 
delation  to  anccesi  [n  trade.  It  became  * 
great  entrepftt  for  »ery  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  Here  were  brought  the  naCnral  or 
artificial  prodnctlona  of  all  lands :  ^^  Egypt 
aent  ita  papynia ;  Libya,  ita  ivory ;  Syria, 
&«nkineenae;  Phonicia,  datai;  Cartilage, 
earpeta  ;  Syracnae,  com  ;  Eabcea,  fniit ; 
Theaialy  and  Pbrygia,  alavea.  There  atood 
ahlpi  of  all  tbrma  and  tfom  all  nations ;  an 
ita  eaatam  aid*,  in  the  barboar  of  Cen- 
ehreai ;  on  it*  waateni  aide,  in  the  harbom 
of  LeahnniD.  Hence,  enn  in  early  periods, 
rereDuea  for  the  etate,  ample  enough  to 
Bupply  the  wanti  and  satis^  the  deairea  of 
it*  mtera.  But  oDDuneme  i*  fickle  io  the 
faToon  it  beslowa.  Alexandria  arose,  and 
drew  oflf  mnefa  of  the  trade  of  Corinlb,  which 
anfltored  also  by  Ihe  riTalij  of  Rhodes.  The 
opulence  of  Its  allixena  eonfapmded  with 
their  enterpiiss,  iklll,  and  indnitiy.  The 
population  was  large ;  ths  number  of  slaies, 
■hnoat  inondibly  graal  (460,000).  Wealth 
broogfat  refinement  of  mind  and  nannen, 
which  encouraged  the  Tirtnea  of  hospitality 
and  social  order,  bnt,  degenerating  into  ease 


Corinth,  u  •  Dorian  ci^,  reckoned  among 
its  religtoDB  obligations  the  worahip  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  That  of  Minerra  alao 
was  obserred.  But  in  an  eapecial  msDcer 
was  the  city  addicted  to  the  ticentions  ritea 
of  Venna.  According  to  a  local  tradition, 
Helioa  (the  Son),  to  whom,  in  hia  conleat 
with  Neptune  for  Ihe  posaeaaion  of  the  land, 
Ihe  height*  of  Acro-Corinthus  (the  citadel) 
had  faiJen,  aasigned  these  to  Aphrodite 
(the  Greek  name  tor  Venue),  whose  oldest 
and  nioBl  sacred  temple  stood  on  thia  bill- 
In  conseqtienea  of  the  connection  of  Corintb 
with  trade  by  aea,  the  Fhmnician  idolatry 
•lerted  a  baneful  influence  on  Ihe  (in  itaelt) 
bad  and  corrupting  natixe  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite. The  goddesa  bad  anoQier  temple  at 
Cranenm  in  Cenohrea,  lying  at  the  north- 
east of  Corinth.    These  templeiwere  aerred 

of  licentioos  degradation  j  disgracflfol  enongh 
Id  ihemseWes,  but  tar  more  ditgracafid  to 
the  prieat*  *nd  the  system  by  which  they 
were  led  to  offer  their  bodies  and  their  lonts 
in  temples  of  Inst  These  saarifieei,  how- 
•rer,  were  regarded  with  a  very  different  eye 
by  the  mlton  of  elaasio  times,  as  qipeara 
1^  a  lariely  of  tuts;  snd  by  thia,  that  an 
ancient  wrilar  (Suldaa)  has  preserrsd  the 
namea  of  the  moat  diattngoiahed  of  thsa* 
religion*  eourtaan*.  The  liorDtion*nesa  of 
ths  place  became  proraitiial,  ao  that  the 
very  name  Corinth  waa  synonymotu  with 
the  practice  of  harlotry. 

The  worship  of  many  other  heathen  dei- 
ties prevailed  in  the  city,  ao  as  to  make  it 
one  vast  bat  decorated  scene  of  idolatry. 
The  temples  of  the  aeveral  diyinities,  eape- 
rially  those  which  alood  on  the  Acropolis, 
and  were  eonaeerated  to  Ihe  more  ancient 
WOTships  of  the  eiQ,  snrriTed  in  part  ita 


nption.  In  irtiich  die  pleaaoKS  of  the  sense* 
nlnsd  an  afanoM  ezehalTs  sway.  Corinth 
had,  in  a  Lais  and  vlhsi  tbmalaa,  attractions 
so  powsifU,  that  it  was  expressly  viailed  for 
guilty  indulgenees;  which,  however,  were 
ruinous  lo  ill  but  the  very  opulent.  But 
these  enormous  moral  evila  were,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Coiinthjana,  not  dark  enough  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  name  of  a  city  of  which 
they  were  prond,  and  whose  fame  was  spread 
throughout  the  eivitiaed  world. 
Of  the  liisiDiy  of  Corinth  we  can  Mty  no 
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more  here,  than  thtt  it  fell  to  th«  ground*  ndatey  qontkma  of  debate,  thmstbig  the 

together  with  the  liberties  of  Greece,  under  hiteHect  into  digpioportiomate  prominence, 

the  strong  hand  of  the  half-civilised  Ro-  and  introdneing  the  mere  deeiajons  of  man 

mans;   being  captured  and   laid  waste  by  as  explanatory  of  or  8Q|qplenientaKy  to  Ibt 

Mammins,  146,  A.C.  when  the  greater  part  great  simple  doctrines  tanf^t  bj  lefdatiofl^ 

of  its  territory  fell  to  the  Sicyonians,  and  the  universe,  and  the  human  heart.     Tht 

its  trade  passed  to  Delos.     For  the  space  of  influence  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  nece»> 

a  century,  Coriuth   lay  waste :    only  some  sarily  both   an ti- religious  and    ili^wnit^ny. 

temples,  and  the  ediOces  on  the  Acropolis,  An    undue    propensity   to  moot   questions 

survived  the  ruin.     In  the  year  A.D.  46,  the  leads   to   diversity,  and  ends  in    disanioo. 

dictator  Julius  CsBsar  determined  to   raise  Human   society  under  philosophy,  as  the 

np   the   fallen  city,  which  he  carried  into  flowing  waters  under  frost,  is  first  made 

effect,  peopling  it  with  veteran  soldiers,  and  hard  and  cold,  and  then  broken  into  pieees. 

descendants  of  freedmen.     Quickly  did  the  Some  such  process  as  this  had  ensued  in 

place  attain  a  high  degree   of  prosperity,  the  Corinthian  church  from  the  preaching 

Under  the  Romans,  and  in  the  times  of  the  of  ApoUos ;  who,  having  had  the  great  fea> 

New   Testament,  it  was  tlie  chief  city  of  tur«)s  of  his  mind  formed   in  Alexandria, 

the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.     Restored  where   the  philosophies    of  the  East  and 

to  prosperity,  Corinth  again  called  forth  all  West  had  mixed   together  their  hetexoge- 

the  resources  of  high  art  for  its  own  em-  neons  materials   to  form  a  system  whkh 

bellishment.    Art,  however,  may  daizle  the  afiected  to  be  the  very  height  of  true  wis- 

eye,  and  refine  the  manners:    it  cannot  dom,   and  as  such  to  solve  all  the  great 

cleanse  the  soul,  or  afford  a  sufficient  gui-  problems  of  matter,  mind,  datj,  and  Immoro 

dance  for  life.    Idolatry  was  a  hollow  thing,  tality,  was  led  even  nnconscionsly  to  blend 

an  empty  form,  however  elegant  and  glitter-  in  his  Christian  teachings  much  that  was, 

ing.     It  had  no  living  element,  —  no  source  however  foreign  to  the  gospel,  striking  and 

of  moral  power.     It  might  fascinate  the  attractive,  because  new,  ambitious,  and  well 

Imagination,  but  could  not  form,  raise,  or^  spoken ;  and  so  to  gather  aroond  hi^n  i^  cir- 

fill  the  heart    Hence  Corinth  was  a  morally  cle  of  scholars,  who,  in  their  admiration  of 

abandoned  place.    Chrysostom  terms  it  the  their  immediate  teacher,  forgot  their  lather 

most  licentious  city  of  all  that  were  or  had  in  Christ,  and  even  almost  lost  sight  of 

been.  Christ  himself.    This  was  a  state  of  things 

Commercial  prospects  had  collected  to-  most  adverse  to  the  gospel ;  scarcely  less  so 

geiher  in  Corinth  a  Jewish  population,  who  because  it  seems  to  have  arisen  without  any 

were  numerous  enough  to  support  a  syna-  direct  intention  or  wish  of  ApoUos,  from  the 

gogue   (Acts  xviii.  4),   in  which   converts  natural  tendencies  of  his  own  mind,  and 

from  Heathenism  were  found  (7).    To  this  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  ministeied. 

city  came  Paul   from  Athens,   during  his  As,  however,  it  arose  incidentally,  and  Apol- 

second  missionary  tour.    Applying  himself  los  had  no  wish  to  form  a  party,  he  does 

first  to  the  instruction  of  Jews  and  Jewish  not  appear  to  have  forfeited  the  good  opi- 

converts,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  convert  nion  of  Paul,  and  may  probably  have  kept 

Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue ;  himself  for  a  time  at  a  distance  from  the 

but,  finding  himself  ill  repaid  for  his  labour  Corinthians,  in  order  to  allow  the  apostle's 

among  his  countrymen,  most  of  whom  were  rebukes  and  exhortations  to  take  frill  effect 

even  bitterly  opposed  to  him,  he  directed  his  in  restoring  the  church  to  Christian  sim- 

chief  exertions  for  some  two  years  to  the  plicity  of  doctrine,  and  oneness  of  mind  and 

Gentiles,  and  was  rewarded  with  ample  sue-  heart  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12). 
cess  (Acts  xviii.  4, 8, 10).  After  Paul,  accom-        A  Judaizing  influence  also  manifested  it- 

panied  by  his  friends  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  self  in  Corinth,  as  in  other  cities  where  Paul 

had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  18),  that  city  preached,  having  a  tendency  to  assert  the 

was  visited  by  the  Alexandrian  Jew  Apollos,  views  held  by  Peter,  to  the  derogation  of 

'  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip-  the  authority  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  xL  5).     Teach- 

tures,'  converted  to  Christ  from  the  school  ing,  in  opposition  to  the  latter  apostle,  ths 

of  Jobn  the  Baptist  by  the  same  Aquila  and  necessity  of  more  or  less  observing  the  law  of 

his  wife,  and  commended  to  the  Corinthian  Moses,  they  appear  tohave recommended  their 

church  by  the  Ephesians.     Having  arrived  doctrines  by  appealing,  not  merely  to  Scriptois 

in  that  city,  he  applied  himself  with  dili-  and  reason,  bat  also  to  the  national  feelings 

gence  and  success  to  the  work  of  showing  of  their  countrymen, — their  pride  as  citizens 

the  Jews  by  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was '  of  the  chosen  nation,  and  heirs  of  the  graet 

Christ  (Acts  xviii.  24-— 28).    Apollos,  as  a  promised  in  the  now-given  Messiah  (3  Cor. 

man  of  culture  and  eloquence,  and  especially  v.  12;  xi.  22;  xii.  11).    Hence  there  arose 

as  frumished  with  the  resources  of  philo-  another  party,  having  Peter  as  their  head 

Sophy,  found  in  the  refined  Corinth  great  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  which,  if  less  numerons  sad 

acceptance,  and  soon  won  an  inflmmce  which  flourishing  than  that  which  followed  ApoUo% 

was  superior  even  to  that  of  Paul.    Philo-  was  not  less  active,  and  far  more  nostils 

sophy,  however,  tends  to  impair  religion,  by  to  P^ul,  —  having  it  as  a  leading  oljec^  to 
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eounteraot,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  his  in-  having  lo  traveHrith  Eraatas  thzongh  Maoe- 

fluence.  donia  (Acts  six.  22),  was  delayed,  so  that 

The  efforts  of  this  Petrine  schism  naturally  this  Letter  came  into  their  hands  before  his 

awakened  counter-efforts  in  defence  of  the  arrival  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10). 
teachings  and  authority  of  Paul.     The  apos-        Another  inducement  which  the  apostle  had 

tie  was  not  present  to  arrest  this  attempt  in  for  writing  the  Epistle  before  us,  was  the 

its  first  beginnings.    In  consequence,  it  grew  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  church  of  Corinth 

into  magnitude  and  importance,  the  rather  itself  (vii.  1),  delivered  to  him  by  special 

because  it  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  messengers,  whose  influence  on  the  apostle 

made   it,  to  be  a  becoming  and  laudable  was  of  a  gratifying  description  (xvi.  17, 18). 

assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  This  letter  sought  information  on  various 

rights  of  him  who  had  been,  in  the  hands  of  points  (vii.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xii.  1 ;  xv.  1 ;  xvi.  1) ; 

God,  the  instrument  by  which  the  Corinthian  to  which  the  apostle  willingly  gave  such  an- 

church  had  been  led  to  Christ.  swers  as  approved  themselves  to  his  mind ; 

Thus  arose  three  parties  in  that  church,  adding,probably,  farther  instructions  through 

—  the  party  of  Paul,  that  of  Apollos,  that  the  medium  of  the  deputies  from  Corinth, 

of  Cephas.     Against  all  three,  Paul,  in  a  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,   and  Achaicus,  of 

truly  characteristic  and  praiseworthy  man-  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  approbation, 

ner,  asserts  the  sole  authority  and  the  all-  and  whom  he  recommenda  to  the  favour  of 

sufficiency  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  their    fellow-believers    in    the    Corinthian 

Jesus  Christ  himselfl  church  (xvL  15 — 18). 

Already  had  Paul  addressed  a  letter  to  the         CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO. 

church  at  Corinth,  which  is  unfortunately  —  The  occasion  on  which  tliis  Letter  was 

lost;  for  the  two  Armenian  Epistles  (one  written  was  manifold,  as  will  have  been  learnt 

from  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  and  one  from  firom  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered 

Paul  to  the  Corinthians),  first  published  by  in  the  previous  article.    Generally,  it  may 

Masson,  are  apocryphal.    Whether  this  Let-  be  remarked  that  Paul  was  led  to  write  it,  by 

ter  contained  any  reference  to  the  parties  of  his  wish  to  maintain  the  gospel  against  cor- 

which  we  have  now  spoken,  we  possess  n^  Aptors,  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Corin- 

means  of  determining.    It  has  been  thought  thian  church,  to  answer  questions  proposed 

to  have  been  conveyed  by  Titus,  and  to  have  to  him  by  that  church,  and  especially  to 

had  special  reference  to  the  collection  of  alms  call  to  account  one  wicked  member,   and 

for  the  poor  in  the  mother  church  at  Jerusa-  assert  the  indispensable  necessity  of  purity 

lem,  which  Paul  did  his  best  to  promote  in  of  body,  as  weU  as  sanctity  of  mind,  in  the 

Galatia  and  Macedonia ;  and  to  which  he,  professed  followers  of  Jesus, 
doubtless,  expected  the  wealthy  merchants        The  contents  of  the  Letter  are  as  various 

of  Corinth  to  make  liberal  contributions  as  its  subjects.    After  a  greeting  and  a  oon- 

(1  Cor.  xvi.  1.    2  Cor.  viii.  4 — 17;  ix.  2;  ciliatory  introduction  (i  1 — 9),  the  apostle 

xii.  18).    This  Letter,  however,  spoke  also  enlarges  on  and  against  the  religious  parties 

on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  to  which  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  church,  with  a 

Paul  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  give  justification  ofhis  own  teachings  (i.  10 — ^iv.). 

special  attention :  —  'I  wrote  to  you,  in  an  Then  he  passes  on  to  the  gross  immorali^ 

epistle,  not  to  keep  company  with  fomica-  of  a  particular  individual,  and  determines 

tors'  (1  Cor.  v.  9).    This  Corinthian  vice,  that  he  should  be  expelled  fh>m  the  com- 

we  thus  see,  had  at  the  very  first  invaded  the  munity  (v.),  which  leads  him  to  speak  of 

church.     Tb^  remedy  urged  by  the  apostle  the  impropriety  of  Christians  carrying  their 

did  not  prove  effectual.    Fornication,  of  un-  complaints  of  injustice  against  each  other, 

usual  criminality,  had  actually  been  com-  before  the  tribunals  of  ti^e  Heathen  (vi.). 

mitted  by  a  member  of  the  community,  as  He  proceeds,  after  this,  to  the  point  on  which 

Paul  had  learnt  on  credible  authority  (1  Cor.  the  Corinthians  had  expressly  solicited  his 

T.  1).     Against  such  an  enormity,  it  was  advice,  and  first  dilates  and  gives  a  variety 

imperative  on  the  apostle  to  protest  in  the  of  directions  on  marriage  (vii.).    He  then 

most  emphatic  manner.  treats  at  length  the  question  of  eating,  in  the 

Besides  these  reasons  for  composing  the  banquets  that  customarily  ensued,  flesh  which 

admirable  Letter  which  bears  in  our  coUec-  had  been  offered  to  idols  in  the  public  tem- 

tion  the  title  of  First  to  the  Corinthians,  there  pies  (viii. — ^xi.)  ;   making  a  digression  on 

were  one  or    two    special    considerations,  the  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  exer- 

Members  of  the  family  of  Chloe  had  perso-  cised  his  apostolical  functions  (ix.).    Ani- 

nally  given  Paul  information  of  the  existence  madversions  follow  in  regard  to  praying, 

and  evil  working  of  contentions  and  schisms  with  or  without  the  head  being  covered,  and 

in  the  church,  which  demanded  the  interpo-  the  conduct  of  the  community  in  their  love 

sition  of  his  authority  (1  Cor.  i.  I,se9.).    In  feasts  (xi.).     Then   ensues   an   important 

order  to  meet  this  emergency,  Paul  dispatched  disquisition  on  spiritual  gifts  (xii. — xiv.), 

Timothy  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  inti-  which  leads  the  writer  to  &Bi  eloquent  and 

mated  his  intention  of  shortly  paying  them  lofty  eulogy  on  Christian  love,  which  is 

a  visit  himself  (iv.  17,  m^.)  ;  who,  however,  enough  to  make  his  name  immortal  (xiii.). 
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Next  oomet  his  famoas  trgument  and  dis-  partnre  and  arriTal  at  Corinth,  die  Letter 

qtiisitioQ  regarding  death,   the   graye,   the  therefore,  was  composed.    This  most  haie 

resurrection,  and  the  final  consummation  of  been  near  the  termination  of  Pwil's  stay  at 

all  things  (xt.).    At  last  he  gives  his  orders  Ephesus;  as,  indeed,  sppears  also  tram  the 

regarding  the  collection  for  Jerusalem,  and  fkct,  that,  when  he  sent  these  messengeriyhe 

exids  with  yarious  intimations  and  greetings,  was  contemplating  hia  own  departure  fttno 

The  entire  Epistle  shows  that  it  was  de-  that  city,  *  purposing,  when  he  had  passed 

signed  for  the  Corinthian  church,  without  through  Macedonia  and  Aehaia,  to  go  lo 

excepting  any  party  in  it,  or  including  any  Jerusalem '  (Aets  xix.  21 ;    comp.   1  Cor. 

other  persons.    This  appears  also  from  the  ztL  8,  »eq.).     It  must,  however,  hare  been 

greetings  at  the  end.    A  different  opinion  written  aome,  but  apparently  only  a  abort, 

has  been  drawn  from  the  introductory  ad>  tihie  before  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  ztL  8-^). 

dress,  <  Unto  the  church  of  God,  which  is  at  But  Paul  left  Ephesns  in  the  year  AJ).  59 

Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  or  60.     So  that  we  may  fix  the  spring  of  one 

Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  in  of  these  years  as  the  time  when  the  Letter 

erery  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  was  composed. 

Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours  "(2) ;  A  note  at  the  end  states  the  Letter  to  baft 

as  if  the  Letter  were  sent  to  <  all  that  in  every  been  written  from  Philippi ;   an  error  wfaich 

place,'  besides   the   Corinthian  Christians,  may  have  arisen  fh>m  Paul's  words,  in  xwL  A. 

If  this  view  were  correct,  the  Epistle  would  The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  is  nnqaea> 

assume  the  character  of  a  general  Epistle,  tiouable.     Numerous  and  weighty  are  die 

Against  this  view,  militates  the  whole  sub-  evidences  which  show  that  its  author  was 

stance  of  the  Letter,  which,  in  an  especial  Paul.    If  we  know  any  thing  of  the  hiattny 

manner,  is  of  a  limited  and  particular  appli*  of  Paul,  of  his  manner  of  thinking  and  speak- 

cation,  being  directed  and  sidapted  to  meet  ing,  of  his  position,  adversariea,  and  infin- 

certain  peculiarities   then  existing  in  the  ence,  this  Letter   is   his;  for  It  is  fdD  of 

church  at  Corinth.    Nor  does  the  view  which  materials    congruent  with  the   entire  east 

involves  this  error  necessarily  come  out  of  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  with  his  ontwari 

the  language  employed.    The  words  '  with  condition.    The  subject  is  far  too  ample  to 

all,'  &c  are  not  subjoined  to  the  words  *  unto  be  entered  upon  here.    The  reader  is  letoiied 

the  church,'  but  to  the  words  '  called  to  be  to  a  few  general  remarks  which  will  be  aads 

saints.'    The  apostle  recognises  the  common  before  this  article  comes  to  a  eloee. 

election  of  the  Corinthians  with  Christians  The  first  Letter  to  the  Corindiians,  fnm 

generally.    They,  he  intimates,  had  received  its  value,  attracted  attention  at  a  very  early 

a  holy  calling  in  common  with  all  who  in>  period.    Hence,  we  find  the  apostolieal  fs- 

Toked  the  name  of  the  one  and  sole  Lord,  ther,  Clemens  Bomanus,  probably  the  aame 

Jesus  Christ.  with  Clement,  one  of  Paul's  feUow-laboorers 

To  whatever  extent  the  church  at  Corinth  (Phil.  iv.  3),  in  his  authentio  Letter  to  this 

may  have  consisted  of  heathen  converts,  it  same  church  at  Corinth,  saying  to  them,  — 

is  clear  that  it  must  have  contained  many  *  Take  the  Letter  of  the  blessed  Panl  die 

Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes.     This  appears  apostle ;  what,  first,  did  he  write  to  you  in 

ttom  several  parts  of  the  letter,  in  which  the  the  beginning  of  bis  gospel  ?     In   truth, 

argument  and  the  proof  imply,  on  the  part  under  the  spirit,  he  gave  directions  to  yos 

of  its  readers,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  respecting  himself,  Cephas,  and  ApoDos,  be- 

the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament :  see  cause  you  were  theu  also  under  the  Inflaence 

L  19;  IL  9,  16;  iii.  19,  20;  v.  7;  ix.  7,  9;  of  party  feelings.'    After  this  testimony,  there 

&c.  can  be  no  need  to  occupy  our  space  with 

The  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  this  citations  from  later  writers.     The  passage 

Epistle  was  composed,  are  more  easily  deter-  just  given  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  a  veiy 

mined  than  in  some  other  cases.    In  chap,  early  testimony  to   the  authenticity  of  our 

zvi  8,  we  read,  '  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  Epistle,  bat  also  as  showing  that  the  apos-> 

nntil  Pentecost;'  and  at  Che  19th  verse,  'The  tie's  writings  were,  from  the  first,  recognised 

churches  of  Asia  salute  you.'    Whence  it  is  and  appealed  to  as  of  Authority,  in  the  ^urch 

clear  that  Paul  was,  when  he  wrote  it,  at  of  Christ  generally. 

Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor ;  whither  he  had  The  reader  must  have  been  struck  with 

gone  from  Corinth,  and  where  he  remained  the  marked  agreement  there  is  in  parts  of  the 

nearly  three  years.    Towards  the  end  of  this  Epistle,  with  the. character  and  condition  of 

period,  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of  them  the  citizens  of  Corinth.    We  reftt  specislly 

that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  to  tlieir  dissolute  morals,  and  to  their  pre- 

Erastus,  while  he  himself  yet  stayed  in  Asia  tensions  to  superior  knowledge  and  refine* 

for  a  time  (Acts  xix.  8, 10,  22).    Now  we  meut    Now,  these  two  topics  occupy  a  vsij 

find  that  Timotliy  received  this  commission  large  portion  of  Paul's  letter.     We  see  in 

before  the  Letter  was  written,  under  such  these  facts  a  correspondence  which  aasnfss 

circumstances,  however,  as  would  not  allow  us  we  have  here  to  do  with  realities.    In 

him  to  reach  Corinth  till  it  had  been  delivered  regard  to  the  former  topic,  we  find  a  eonfir- 

(1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xvL  10).    Between  his  de-  mation  of  the  Corinthian  propensity  in  dis 
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T.cner  of  C)«neni  Baninn*.  Nov.  whn«  into  exUlence  in  lh«  wcomi  renlnrj.  Tlie 
w»8  ■  MM  or  inch  onoimlty  m  th«t  mca-  (.iTumi  cmliiry  wbs  iriiellfChmlly  a  period  of 
tioned  b;  P>ol  (t.),  to  Ijkplv  to  oceni  u  in  deDliue.  Tliia  Jitter  it  wriltcn  in  all  ths 
Corintli?  or  where  coold  Ihe  c^hoTUttioni  tigotir  of  tttlj  spiritud  manhood.  IT  the 
found  in  »i.  [»,  leij.  Iw  mort  tilled  for.  jBt  eiiolescennj  of  Christiaiiily  could  not  pro- 
si  (he  Buna  liu?  be  inoro  like);  to  giie  of-  dnea  a  PanJ,  how  mneh  leaa  ita  deoaj  and 
fence*  rJcvfrthelesa  the  needful  robuVe*  decrcpltuda!  BsBidei,lf  the  east  of  tlionglit 
MerradiniDisleredjtlieoflBaBiyBimpiicBiiiin*  r^preHQted  bjApollna  grew  in  atreugllinnd 
vtra  made  :  nay,  charges  of  the  groMeM  ijn-iiluiipe,  that  wliich  Cephas  etponned 
vice  Were  put  tcrnard,  and  condign  punish-  di-chned  and  passed  «re  very  long  into  a 
luent  wtt*  demitinied.  Wi]ol)ul  awan  con-  gctiwid  whibition  of  Ihe  gOKpel,  in  which 
aeiuas  of  integrity  icoulJ,  whobnlthc  spoatle  Paul  and  Pfltei  were  loalin  Clirint.  And  the 
Piiul  -  Paul  wiili  his  lirnve.  firm,  noble  cipecialion  uf  Ihe  speedy  return  of  JeaDi, 
spirit,  nrrred  and  brared  I'V  bis  nuiRraiicn  to  lake  np  hia  gOTcmnnnt  and  rule  in  glory, 
of  haTing  a  divine  eommieaion  —  «niU  have  which  we  find  nctiTe  nnd  fresh  in  ihii  Epis- 
ventnred  to  lake  a  position  whioh  mnat  tie,  enterintrns  a  prsciicol  dement  iitlo  men's 
have  been  perllona,  it notpo&ilivclyilcstnic-  ihonghLi.  uid  in^uenring  their  hearts  aud 
tiva,  to  a  pietender?  Then  Corinth  was  a  their  liiea  (i.  T,  8;  yli.  S9),  grade  all  j  died 
inott  likely  place  tor  the  existence  of  thai  away ;  being  oorreoted  by  lime  and  Provi- 
wisdoniof  Ihe  world  which  assnmingly  pro-  denco,  till,  ere  the  Hrsleeniary  closed,  ilgara 
fceaed  lo  conduct  men  up  into  the  heighla,  plaee  lo  a  epiriiual  expoaiUon  of  the  Ian- 
and  down  iuio  the  depths,  of  mysierioiia  guage  on  whuh  Ihe  personal  reapptaranee 
knowledge  ?  As  a  scsport.  Curinlh  would  ba  of  the  Saviour  rested. 
the  n^art  of  new  ideas.  Thither  would  Ooeor  two  lerjuer  proprielios  we  mnitnot 
be  eondnoted  the  dark  and  turbid  modes  pasa  DumetitioueiJ.  [n  xvi.  II),  Aqntla  and 
of  Eastern  Iliought.  Tliilherwonld  Athens  Priscilla  are  rpprsBcnied  as  greetlDg  the 
•end  her  lofly  intellectual  culmre,  Cormth  Corinlliians.  Taken  by  itself,  Ihe  fact  bears 
ilaeir  would  add  to  these  ui  elemeut  of  nopartieolar  Bi^nilDciince.  ¥et,if  thereadec 
her  own, —  one  generilly  found  in  niari-  reflett  amgnent,  he  Wiiy  be  led  to  inppofle 
time  and  commercial popnlatione,  —  arough  that  Paul  hid  some  good  reason  Jor  men- 
presampluons  feeling,  which  would  sink  ths  lioning  them  in  this  special  manner.  Ths 
liottat  parts  of  philosophy,  aud  make  its  Book  of  the  Acta  supplies  Ihe  needed  lighL 
iiorae  prominent  and  offimsive.  Henec  the  There  we  lesm  tliat  in  Corinth  it  urb,  that 
wisdom  of  the  world,  when  introdueed  into  the  apostle  fitst  becamo  acrjuainied  with  this 
llio  Christian  chureh,  would  onhesitalingly  worthy  pair,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close 
eeek  to  supplement  Ihe  gospel,  and,  having  intimacj,  and  who  were  members  of  the 
supplied  ita  defteieocics,  would  givB  it  ont  CorinllLian  church  (xviii.  1,  if  j.).  But  bow, 
■hat  its  own  adherents  were  distinguished  llicn.were  tliey  slEphesuswlicncethiaEpis- 
for  Ihe  highest  spirilnal  endoiraienta,  in  com-  tie  was  sent  This  is  also  explained  l)v  the 
parison  with  which,  the  nllainmenlH  of  ordi-  samt"  historieil  narrative;  tor,  when  Paul 
iinry  Christians  WW  ■beegerly_  elpmenls.'  left  Corinth,  he  was  Bcrompanied  by  these. 
That  such  aatale  of  feeling  eiisted  in  Uis  his  friends,  flrst  into  Syrin,  and  tlien  lo 
Corinthian  church  is  evident  from  serend  Kphcaus  (iviii.  le,  Ifl).  FbuI  and  Aquila 
parts  of  tha  Epistle  (lii.  fll ;  iv.  H).  And  are,  moreover  apoken  of  io  the  Fpistlc  in  A 
thus  we  And  another  incidenln]  correapon-  way  which  leads  the  reailcrlo  infer  that  they 
denco  between  the  Letter  and  facia  of  whose  were  of  n  (pbIous  and  devoted  spirit;  for  it 
oxiatenee  wc  ore  infonneil  hj  independent  sppenra  tlicy  had  in  Ephesus  a  eburrb  in 
wimeasea.  their  own  house.  This  fact,  ihus  inciden 
An  imeresling  inquiry  is  BUggesledbytbe  tully  nicniJmi.M,  is  in  keeping  with  dl  we 
variety  ofpersont!.  topics,  modes  of  thought  knowofiliis  man  and  his  wife,  and  specially 
and  ciprcaaion.  which  appear  in  this  Epistle  with  the  :  . ,  l1|.,i  tbey  inadsto 
—  namely,  is  it  possible  to  refer  the  dalB  o(  hnn^  i  >.ii  otthesrhool 
it  to  a  much  later  period  than  (hot  which  is  of  .!•  !■  ■  .  ..  i  Acta  jvili.  SlJ 
commonly  assigned  The  position  that  1^7.).  \:„\  ,■,  ;  ,  ■.,„,  ■.- f,i.'I,  the  adherence 
there  is  eilatit  no  Christian  literature,  the  to  Aju.llos  of  an  njili  I'nuline  purly  in  the 
origin  of  which  can  be  carried  into  Ihe  first  Corinthian  church  produced  no  alicnatioa 

ccnlory,  is  one  of  those  bold  statements  that  between  him  and  the  grt-at  apostle, this 

may  slarUc  and  please  Ihopartinlljinfbimed,  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  referred  to  Ihegoml 

but  will  bo  repndiaied  without  n  moment's  offlees  which  their  *omn)On  friends,  Aqiiila 

delay  by  iliosewhoare  inlimately  acquainied  and  Priacilla.  employed  beiweeti  the  Iwo. 
with  the  tiientil  M  well  as  Ihe  civil  history         Even  in  bis  figiu^s  of  speech,  Pbq(  writes 

of  Ihe  firal  and  second  centuries.     TheKpia-  tikoAmaater  of  the  art  of  composition,    llils 

tie  before  ns  is  all  over  alive  with  tbe  spirit  is  Mcmplified  in  the  striking  and  pertinent 

of  PanI,  and  the  spirit  produced  by  the  first  idluBion  which  he  makes  in  ii.  31,  $ej.  10 

planting  of  Christianity  in  ihn  world.     We  ilii-    tjreciiin    gamrs.      On   Ute  Isthmus  of 

fear  not  to  say,  that  it  coiUd  not  have  come  Corinth,   games,   hence    uinwA,  \«^sauv 

40 
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were  celebrated  in  honoar  of  Neptune.  How  It  certain  that  Panl,  when  he  wrote  this  McoDd 
appropriate  a  reference  to  them  on  the  part  EpistlOf  was  aware  that  his  former  Letter  bad 
of  one  who  was  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  given  pain,  if  not  offence ;  and  thi«  koow- 
before  whose  eyes  these  games  were  periodi-  ledge  could  hardly  hare  been  eommnnicatftl 
eally  exhibited !  And  with  even  yet  greater  by  Titas,  on  his  return  to  Paul,  as  men- 
propriety  does  Paul  use  his  imagery,  when  tioued  in  the  second  Epistle,  since  the  nevi 
he  seeks  to  impress  on  the  Corinthian  Chris-  be  brought  calmed  the  apostle's  mind.  Ibe 
tians  the  duties  of  continence  and  temperance,  known  facts  are  accordant  with  the  snpposi- 
from  the  consideration  that  all  who  contend-  tion,  that  Paul  having  learnt  (by  Timothy?) 
ed  for  a  prize  in  the  games  were  temperate  that  his  first  Letter  had  disturbed  the  Conn- 
in  all  things.  Yet  the  latter  did  it  for  a  cor-  thians,  sent  Timothy  with  a  Tiew  to  compose 
ruptible  crown ;  for  the  chaplet  at  tlie  Isth-  their  minds,  who,  succeeding  in  bis  ministry 
mian  games  was  merely  a  pine-garland,  of  peace,  brought  back  to  Paul  a  satisfaeioiy 
whereas  the  reward  of  the  Christian  victor  report,  which  led  him  to  write  the  Lener 
was  immortal  life.  onder  consideration. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  yrBS  The  main  object  which  its  author  had  be- 
occasioued  by  information  received  by  its  fore  him  was,  as  he  himself  states,  to  jne- 
author  from  Timothy  and  Titus  respecting  pare  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians  Ibr  his 
that  church.  Paul,  as  we  have  already  learnt,  presence.  The  evils  which  he  had  reproved 
had  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth  (ICor.  iv.  17),  in  the  former  Letter,  if  lessened/ were  not 
who,  he  intimated,  would  reach  them  not  till  removed.  Paul  suffered  pain  in  giving  ihcm 
after  they  had  received  tlie  former  letter  pain.  But  duty  was  to  be  preferred  to  feel- 
(1  Cor.  XV i.  10) ;  and  from  whom  he  would  ing.  Hence,  if  he  Tisited  them,  he  mut 
expect  and  receive  news  respecting  the  effect  speak  plainly,  and  exert  his  apostolic  autbo- 
produced  by  that  Epistle.  Now,  when  this  rity.  This,  however,  was  at  course  the  on- 
second  Letter  was  written,  Timothy  was  with  plessantness  of  which  he  would  gladly  be 
Paul ;  for  the  Letter  is  addressed  to  the  church  spared.  Probably  its  necessity  mi^t  be  at 
at  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  both  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  least  abated  by  another  Letter.  In  thishope^ 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  said  of  any  information  the  Epistle  before  us  was  composed  (iL  1 ; 
brought  by  Timothy ;  and  some  have  thought  zii.  20,  21 ;  xiii.  10).  In  order  that  the  Le^ 
that,  owing  to  an  unknown  cause,  Timo-  ter  should  attain  its  desired  end,  it  wsi 
tby  had  not  been  at  Corinth.  Yet,  as  he  necessary  that  its  author  should  assert,  eon- 
was  expressly  sent  thither,  as  the  Corinthians  firm,  and  justify  his  apostolic  authon^, 
were  led  to  expect  him,  and  as  this  so-called  which  had  been  assailed  at  Corhith.  If  this 
second  Letter  is  written  in  his  name,  it  seems  were  established  beyond  a  question,  his  in- 
more  likely  that  Timothy  had  executed  his  fluence  also  would  be  on  a  firm  footing,  and 
mission  before  he  returned  to  Paul,  especially  he  could  speak  to  them  with  effect.  With 
since  the  latter  offers  no  explanation  to  the  this  object,  accordingly,  Paul  oceopies  him- 
Corintliians  as  to  the  cause  why  his  *  brother'  self  in  the  whole  Letter.  His  opponents  bad 
had  not  paid  them  the  promised  visit  Nor  also  been  busy  in  exposing  certain  personal 
have  we  any  reason  to  expect  to  find  in  this  peculiarities,  well  knowing  that,  if  theyeooM 
second  Letter  a  distinct  notice  of  informa-  weaken  the  respect  for  his  person,  they  wooM 
tion  brought  by  Timothy,  since  Timothy  is  succeed  in  undermining  his  authority  as  ui 
one  of  the  two  persons  in  whose  name  the  apostle.  On  these  points  the  apostle,  there- 
Letter  is  written :  whatever  Timothy  knew,  fore,  finds  it  necessary  to  speak.  And  be 
or  had  commimicated  to  Paul,  would  be  in-  seems  to  have  handled  these  two  anbjeetiin 
eluded  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  composi-  this  preparatory  Letter,  the  rather  becanse 
tion.  How  could  Paul  have  said  — '  I  have  being  of  a  delicate,  yet  very  important  nature, 
learnt  from  Timothy,'  when  the  Letter  runs,  they  could  be  more  successfiolly  treated  in 
Paul  and  Timothy,  *  we  would  not,  brethren/  such  a  way,  than  in  the  warm  debatings  and 
and  so  forth  ?  (i.  8.)  hazardous  personalities  of  an  interview. 

Titus  also  had  brought  him  information,  The  contents  of  the  Letter  correspond  with 

which  was  of  a  tranquillising  kind  (2  Cor.  its  purpose.     They  divide  themselves  into 

viL  6 — 16).     When  or  for  what  purpose  three  parts:  —  I.  After  the  expression  of  hit 

Titus  was  sent  to  Corinth,  we  possess  no  good  feelings  towards  the  church,  and  an 

Means  of  exactly  determining.     There  is  allusion  to  his  own  sufferings,  Paul  enters 

plausibility  in  tlie  opinion  of  some  critics  at  once  on  the  defence  of  his  apostolic  ttm- 

(Eichhom,  Neander,  de  Wette),  that  Paul  racter  and  conduct,  speaking  meanwhile  with 

commissioned  Titus  to  proceed  to  Corinth,  kindly  warmth  of  the  effect  produced  by  his 

in  consequence  of  having  heard  that  his  for-  previous  conununication,and  ending  with  ex- 

mer  Letter,  by  its  tone  of  severe  rebuke,  pressions  of  entreaty,  praise,  and  confidence 

had  produced  a  very  strong,  not  to  say  un-  (i. — vii.).    The  collection  for  the  saints  in 

happy,  effect  on  the  church  in  that  city.  Jerusalem  next,  II.  occupies  the   apostteTt 

They  refer,  in  support  of  this  view,  to  one  attention  (viii.  ix.)  ;  after  which,  resuming 

or  two  passages,  which  may  be  interpreted  on  the  subject  of  his  own  position  ss  a  Cbiis- 

ths  assomption  of  its  truth  (ii.  12 ;  vii.  5).   It  tian  teacher,  he,  HI.  engages  in  a  polemkil 
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jastifiemtion  of  hiB  apofltolie  dignity,  tgAinst  is  of  slow  growth,  especially  when,  as  in 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  mdelj  called  Paul's  case,  it  is  vehemently  contested.    The 
in  question.    The  close  ensues.  paartiealar  year  when  an  Epistle  or  a  Oospel 
Paul  had  left  Ephesus  when  he  wrote  this  was  produced,  we  think  a  matter  of  compa- 
Letter  (i.  8).     He  had  also  passed  through  ratively  small  concern;    but  it  is  of  great 
Troas,  and  gone  into  Macedonia  (ii.  12,  13 ;  consequence  to  trace  our  Christian  literature 
Tii.  5;  viiL  1;   comp.  Acts  xx.  1) ;  where  back  to  the  generation  of  men  who  were 
he  appears  to  have  actually  been  at  the  time  contemporaneous  with  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
of  its  composition  (ix.  2,  4),  and  where  he  ties,  or  at  least  with  their  immediate  succes- 
was  joined  by  Titus  (vii.  0,6),  whom  he  had  sors;  and  this  can  be  done  by  marks  and 
expected  to  meet  at  Troas  (iL  13).    This  Let-  evidences  which  are  free  from  the  danger  of 
ter,  then,  would  appear  to  have  been  written  being  successfully  assailed, 
in  the  same  year  as  the  previous  one.    That        The  unity  of  this  Epistle  has  been  qnes- 
was  composed  before  Easter.     Some  time  tioned.     Semler  divided  it  into  three  letters, 
must  have  elapsed.    We  may,  therefore,  ap-  Weber  held  it  was  originaUy  two.      The 
proximate  to  the  truth,  in  fixing  the  summer  grounds  for  this  proceeding  are  insufBcient. 
months  of  the  year  09  as  the  period  in  which  It  has  been  said  Uiat  there  is  a  want  of  unity 
this  second  Epistle  was  composed.     It  could  and  regular  arrangement,  and  also  that  dis- 
not  weU  have  been  later.  Shortly  alter  Easter,  similar  states  of  mind  are  manifest  in  it.  In 
Paul  left  Ephesus,  and  proceeded  first  to  what  may  be  termed  outward  and  superficial 
Troas,  then  to  Macedonia,  and  then  to  Greece,  oneness  and  order,  the  Epistle  may  be  defi- 
Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2),  agreeably  to  his  pro*  cient     It  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
mise  of  paying  its  believers  a  third  visit  baste,  and  is  an  outpouring  of  warm  personal 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  1).     These  events  could  not  feeling  on  topics  of  very  deep  interest    A 
ha?e  occupied  a  long  time,  and  in  the  midst  mind  kindled,  as  was  the  writer's,  does  not 
of  them  it  was  that  the  letter  was  written,  wait  to  find  an  artistically  constructed  case 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  we  meet  with  in  which  to  deposit  its  thoughts  and  emo* 
the  apostle  in  the  house   of  Gains  (Bom.  tions,  but  hurries  on,  thinking  of  nothing 
xvi.  23),  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  where  he  but  its  aim,  and  the  means  of  securing  it 
spent  at  least  three  months,  awaiting  the  Hence,  as  we  find  in  the  Letter  before  ns,  a 
season  of  spring,  in  order  to  sail  into  Syria  rapid,  perhaps  a  somewhat  turbid,  flow  of 
(Acts  XX.  2,  3);  which  voyage  the  apostle  thought,  which  is  not  always  confined  within 
took,  reaching  Jerusalem  early  in  the  year  the  customary  banks,  but  which,  here  and 
60  (A.D.),  with  the  collection  made  for  the  there  growing  too  full  and  too  strong,  over- 
poor  in  that  city,  of  which  both  these  Epis-  flows  them  in  digressions ;   after  which  the 
ties  to  the  Corinthians  speak.  current  of  thought  returns  to  the  proper 
Of  the  authenticity  of  this  Letter,  there  has  channeL      Hence,  too,  a  topic  may  for  a 
never  been  a  doubt    It  bears  in  itself  the  while  be  dropped,  not  to  be  abandoned,  but 
clearest,  most  forcible,  and  numerous  evi-  taken  up  again,  when  the  immediate  pres- 
deuces  of  having  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  sure  on  the  mind  has  found  relief  in  nt- 
the  apostle  Paul.    In  regard  to  external  tes-  terance.      But,  combined  with   an   almost 
timony,  Clemens  Romanus  seems  undeniably  total  disregard  to  form,  there  may  be  a  very 
to  mi^Le  a  reference  to  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  when  he  close  observance  of  unity  of  substance  and 
says  (v.), '  Through  zeal,  Paul  obtained  the  of  purpose.  This  unity  we  find  in  the  second 
reward  of  patience,  when  he  had  seven  times  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  in  a  very 
worn  chains,  been  beaten,  and  stoned.'    Ire-  marked  degree.     This  imity  is  seen  in  the 
nflBus  (from  120  to  140,  A.D.)  directly  quotes  entire  subserviency  of  the  Epistle  to  the  great 
it  in  these  words :  —  *  As  to  what  they  allege  end  of  the  apostle  in  writing  it, — namely, 
that  Paul,  in  his  second  Letter  to  the  Corin-  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  church  at 
thians,  says.  In  whom  the  God  of  this  world  Corinth,  and  so  to  lead  to  a  resumption  of 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  who  believe  those  pleasing,  friendly  relations  which  be- 
not'  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  7. 1;  comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4).  came  the  position  in  which  he  stood  as  its 
And  m  the  iv.  28. 3,  —  *  For  the  apostle  also  founder,  and  as  the  representative  with  them 
says,' in  the  sec-ond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  which,  when  properly 
For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  established,  would  work  effectually  for  the 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  removal  of  all  moral  laxity,  and  the  sancti- 
perish.    To  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  fication  in  heart  and  life  of  his  beloved 
death  unto  death;  and  to  the  other,  the  sa-  Corinthian  brethren.    It  may  also  be  granted, 
vour  of  life  unto  life '  (2  Cor.  ii.  10, 16).  that  the  tone  of  different  parts  of  the  Epis- 
These  two  passages  are  too  peculiar,  and  tie  varies.    What,  then  ?    But  we  here  cite 
the  citation  by  Ireneus  is  too  verbal,  to  leave  the  words  of  Hug :  —  'It  is,  moreover,  ob- 
any  doubt  that  this  Letter  was  recognised  as  jected,  how  different  is  the  tone  of  the  first 
Paul's  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  part,  mild,  amiable,  affectionate;  whereas  the 
century.    But  if  it  was  then  acknowledged  third  part  is  severe,  vehement,  and  indiscri> 
as  of  authority,  it  must  have  been  in  exist-  muiately  castigatory.    But  who,  on  this  ao- 
ence  a  considerable  time  before.    Authority  oount,  would  divide  Demosthenes' <»ati(Mipro 
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CortmA  into  two  parts,  because,  in  the  more  where  he  was  pressed  ont  of  measure  abore 
general  defence,  placidity  and  circnmspec-  strength,  insomuch  that  be  despaired  evcu 
tion  predominate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  life,  hairing  the  sentence  of  death  in  him- 
in  abusing  and  chastising  the  accuser,  in  self  ^i.  8,  9).  His  trial  was  so  serexe, 
the  parallel  between  himself  and  ^schines,  that  he  describes  it  by  a  figure  borr(*wed 
words  of  bitter  irony  gush  out  impetuously,  from  the  gladiatorial  fights  in  the  amphi* 
and  fall  like  rain  in  a  storm  ?  Every  kind  of  theatre,  with  which  the  Corinthians  were 
discourse  allows  a  flight ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  familiar,  declaring,  after  the  manner  of  mem 
can  the  speech  flow  on  as  mildly  and  softly  *  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus' 
as  in  the  calm  development  of  motives?  (1  Cor.  xv.  32).  Now,  if  we  turn  finom  these 
What  philologist  could  require  of  Paul,  that  Letters  to  the  history,  we  find  that  the  last 
he  should  nowhere  aUow  to  himself  a  flight  period  of  the  apostle's  sojourn  in  Ephesos  was 
in  his  discourse,  under  the  penalty  that  such  troubled  by  a  popular  religions  tomnlt,  whidi 
a  part  of  it  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  ?  put  the  whole  city  into  confusion  and  alamt. 
All  that  can  reasonably  be  said  may  be  com-  and  jeopardised  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life, 
prised  in  this,  that  now  and  then,  in  the  of  the  apostle.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this 
first  chapters,  the  sentences  are  intricate ;  storm,  Paul  is  found  acting  with  a  boldness 
the  cause  of  which,  as  is  reasonable,  has  that  disregarded  personal  consequoices. 
been  sought  in  the  apostle's  agitated  state  of  Already,  two  of  his  *  companions  in  travel* 
mind' (*  Introduction,' ii.  392).  had    been    seized  by  the    enraged    mnlti- 

We  add,  that  if  proper  attention  had,  in     tude,  when  Paul,  wishing  to  appease  men's 
the  study  of  this  Epistle,  been  paid  to  the     minds,  and  rescue  his  friends,  was  mshiog 
general  qualities  of  the  apostle's  mind,  not     into  the  midst  of  the  mob.     His  diseiplet 
only  the  theory  now  spoken  of  would  never     catch  a  sight  of  him :  they  know  that  he  is 
have  been  propounded,  but  critics   would     hurrying  to  his  own  destruction.     They  hold 
have  seen,  in  the  very  facts  on  which  it  is     him  back,  and  remove  him  bj  force.    So 
buil^  indications  whicli,  under  the  circum-     great  is  his  peril,  that  even  men  of  high 
stances,  are  most  natural  on  the  part  of     station,  certain  of  the  Asiarchs,  who  are  bis 
Paul,  and  arg^e,  as  one  author  and  one  men-     friends,  send  to  join  their  entreaties  to  die 
tal  effort,  so  also  one  continuous  composi-     mild  compulsion  of  his  disciples.     His  ab- 
tion.    And  from  the  remarks   which   have     sence  confoimds  his  enemies;  they  know  not 
now  been  made,  the  reader  may  gather  sound     why  they  have  come  together ;  their  murder- 
evidence  of  tlie  Pauline  origin  of  the  Letter     ous  designs  are  fiustrated,  and  the  aposde 
under  conuideratlon.    We  know  not  that  it     is  saved.     Surely  this  was  fighting  with  pas- 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  of  all     sions  as  ferocious  as  those  of  wild  beasts. 
Paul's  Letters  this  is  the  most  Pauline.    It     Why,  when  Alexander  attempted  a  compul- 
is  a  mirror  of  Paul's  very  soul.    It  is  an     sory  defence,  he  was  silenced  by  the  roaring 
ou^ouring  of  his  very  heart     Here  speaks     of  the  mob,  *  who  with  one  voice,  fibout  the 
in  a  most  characteristic  manner,  if  now  and     space  of  two  hours,  cried  out,  Great  is  Diana 
then  somewhat  darkly,  if  with  more  than  one     of  the  Ephesians !  *  (Acts  xix.  34.)    Ephesas, 
digression,  if  with  a  momentary  forgetful-     however,  was  no  longer  safe  for  Paul.    To 
ness  of  the  topic  in  hand,  not  on  these  ac-     avoid  the  danger,  he  left  the  place  the  mo- 
counts  the  less  characteristically,  that  ardent    ment  the  storm  had  sunk.     But   in  what 
and  vigorous  mind,  whose  intellect  was  so     condition?    Doubtless,  harassed  in  mind; 
steeped  in  emotion,  that   all   its   thoughts     infirm  of  body ;  little  fit  to  travel ;  still  ia 
were  feelings ;  whose  feelings  were  as  teuder     fear  of  pursuit;  and  possibly  under  some 
as  a  child's,  and  as  effusive  and  gushing  as     legal  obligations,  in  relation   to  which  he 
a  woman's ;  whose  bosom  had  been  agitated     might  be  compromised  by  his  flight.     Yet 
and  made  tremblingly  sensitive  by  manifold     must  he  accomplish  a  long  journey  ;  for  Aua 
and  almost  unparalleled  suffering,  yet  whose     could  afford  no  place  of  refuge.     He  theie- 
unbending  conscience,  and  strong,  ceaseless,     fore  passed  into  Europe ;  but,  *  when  we  were 
unconquerable    sense    of    duty,   bore    him     come  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no  rest, 
through,  and  even  above,  the  most  bitter  op-     bat  we  were  troubled  on  every  side :  witlioot 
position,  and  made  him  claim  his  rights  as     were  fightings,  witliin  were  fears '   (2  Cor. 
an  apostle  in  a  manner  so  bold  and  so  ener-     vii.  !S). 

getic,  as  to  abash,  if  he  could  not  altogether         The  history  thus  supplies  the  comment 
silence,  his  assailants.  on  the  Epistle.     The  reader  can  now  enter 

The  agitation  of  mind  which  this  Letter  into  the  peculiarly  strong  and  expressive 
displays,  is  very  great.  It  gave  rise  to  pas-  terms  which  Paul  employs  in  writing,  at  this 
sages  of  much  beauty  and  touching  pathos  very  juncture,  the  second  Letter  to  the  Co- 
{[.StSeq.f  iv.  especially  6 — 12;  v.;  vi.  4  rinthians.  Wc  venture,  moreover,  to  ask 
— II).  Paul  obviously  wrote  under  the  him,  if  so  consecutive,  so  consistent  a  nar^ 
pressure  of  heavy  affliction.  Death  itself  rative  could  have  been  compiled,  if  one  or 
had  recently  been  before  his  eyes,  if  the  dark  botli  of  our  authorities  had  been  a  fabrica- 
image  had  even  yet  departed  (i.  9;  V.I,  M9.).     tion,  got  up  for   some  unworthy  purpose 

This  trial  had  befallen  him  chiefly  in  Asia,     long  after  Uie  events  in  question,  or  with- 
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out  having  any  events  whatever  for  a  gronnd-  The  Septnagint  render  the  original  by  kata 

wurk.  ractest  or  cataract;  and  so  give  us  to  nnder- 

It  seems  to  ns  very  natural  in  tlie  circum-  stand  a  bird  characterised  for  precipitating 
stances,  that  this  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  itself  on  its  prey.  Now,  there  is  a  genus  of 
should  contain  allusions  to  the  apostle' s  dis-  the  pelicanidse,  which,  from  their  habits,  are 
advantages  of  person.  These,  whatever  they  termed  darters  (Plotus),  of  which  there 
were,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  here,  and  in  are  three  or  four  species.  Colonel  H.  Smith, 
a  pointed  manner.  With  these  are  con-  however,  prefers  the  Caspian  tern,  which  be 
joined  intimations  that  the  apostle  was  re-  says  is  abundant  for  several  months  in  the 
gariled  in  Corinth  disrespectfully,  if  not  year  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  flreqnents 
contemptuously,  as  being  an  ignorant  foolish  lakes  and  pools  far  inland.  '  It  flies  with 
man,  who  had  never  risen  to  the  high  wis-  immense  velocity,  darting  along  the  surface 
dom  of  philosophy,  but  was  always  talking,  of  the  sea  to  snap  at  mollusca  or  small  fishes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Athenian  Socrates,  or  wheeling  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of 
of  men  of  low  position,  such  as  fisher-  insects;  and  in  calm  weather,  after  rising  to 
men,  and  especially  of  a  carpenter's  son,  a  great  height,  it  drops  perpendicularly  down 
who  had  been  crucified  in  Judea  for  bias-  to  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  never 
phemy  and  sedition  (x.  1.7,10;  xi.  1,  6,  alights  except  on  land.'  In  this  description, 
16;  xiL  0,  10,  11 ;  xiii.  3).  It  is  most  evi-  however,  we  do  not  find  the  sudden,  rapid, 
dent  that  his  opponents  had  made  exceed-  downward,  and  nearly  perpendicular  motion 
ingly  free  with  his  personal  defects,  and  implied  in  the  name  ca/aroc/ and  <iartrr.  We 
endeavoured  to  throw  scorn  on  what  they  fear  that  any  certainty  in  fixing  on  the  bird 
held  his  low  breeding  and  doctrine.  But  meant  is  not  to  be  expected.  Both  the  cor- 
where  were  attempts  of  this  kind  more  likely  morant  and  the  *  pelican '  are  classed  by 
to  be  made  or  received  favourably,  than  in  Moses  among  unclean  birds  (Lev.  xi.  17, 18). 
refined,  luxurious,  and  licentious  Corinth  ?  CORNELIUS  (L.),  a  centurion  of  the 
The  pride  of  intellectual  culture  and  of  out-  Italian  band,  residing  with  his  troops  at 
ward  glitter  would  there  be  supported  and  the  ordinary  head  quarters  at  Caesarea,  who 
vulgarised  by  the  pride  of  opulence ;  and  the  was  employed  by  divine  Providence  in  en- 
combined  arrogance  would  take  pleasure  in  larging  tlie  mind  of  Peter,  and  opening  the 
casting  contempt  and  ridicule  on  this  Jewish  door  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  Gentiles, 
tentmaker,  who  presumed  to  be  wise  above  Cornelius  was  a  man  of  pie^  and  beneficence, 
the  wisest  philosophy,  and  yet  could  scarcely  As  such,  he  was  prepared  for  the  reception 
address  an  audience  intelligibly,  and  whose  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  he  received  a 
Very  aspect  showed  that  he  was  more  fit  to  divine  intimation  that  he  should  send  for 
be  laughed  at  than  to  be  reasoned  with.  So  Peter,  from  whose  mouth  he  was  to  hear  the 
eaid  ^e  wits  of  Corinth ;  the  Alexandrine  words  of  eternal  life.  Peter  was  at  Joppa, 
party  adoped  their  tone ;  and  even  the  Juda-  some  miles  distant  from  Casarea,  on  the 
izers  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  a  sarcasm  same  seaboard.  On  receiving  minute  in- 
against  their  own  nation,  provided  they  could  structions  where  the  apostle  was,  Cornelius 
meanwhile  damage  Paul ;  while  tlie  Sybarites  dispatched  three  trustworthy  persons,  who 
were  glad  that  this  stem  censor  was  him-  found  Peter,  and  acquainted  him  that  they 
self  not  invulnerable.  had  come  from  Cornelius,  in  order  to  bring 

CORMORANT  is  the  rendering  of  two  Peter  to  that  devout  man.     Peter  imme- 

Hebrew  words :  —  I.  Hahath  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11.  diately  put  himself  under  their  guidance, 

Zeph.  ii.  14)  ;  also  translated  by  'pelican'  came  to  Csesarea,  and  completed  theconver- 

(Lev.  xi.  18.   Deutxiv.  17.   Ps.  cii.  G).   The  sion  of  Cornelius,  on  whom,  and  on  some 

word  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  act,  friends  of  his,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured 

and  to  signify  to  vomH^  because  the  pelican  down  in  attestation  of  what  had  been  done, 
brings  up  its  prey  from  the  pouch  in  which         The  description  given  of  Cornelius  would 

it  is  first  received.  answer  to  one  of  that  class  of  Jewi^  con- 

If  we  refer  to  the  passages  above  given,  verts  who  were  termed  *  proselytes  of  the 

tre  find  that  the  animal  is  represented  as  gate,' — persons  who  worshipped  Jehovah, 

f^quenting  ruins  and  desolate  places.     The  and  observed  the  more  important  of  the 

Pstdmist  declares  — '  I  am  like  a  pelican  of  moral  laws  of  Moses ;  being  so  designated  in 

the   wilderness.'      But   the  neighbourhood  contradistinction  to  the  *  proselytes  of  righte- 

of  rivers,  lakes,  and  seacoasts,  are  the  haunts  onsncss,'  or  full  proselytes,  who,  receiving  the 

of  the  pelicans.    And  unless  we  are  to  un-  Abrahamic  token  of  covenant  with  God,  con- 

derstand  the  ruins  and  desolate  places  re-  formed  in  every  respect  to  the  Jewish  law. 

ferred  to  above,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  great  Butwbether  Cornelius  was  a  professed  convert 

bodies  of  water,  such  as  the  Mesopotamian  (Acts  x.  22),  or  only  a  man  held  in  deserved 

rivers  or  the  seacoasts,  we  do  not  see  how  the  repute  for  a  holy  and  beneficent  life,  we  see 

implied   habits   of  the    hahath   correspond  in  him  a  striking  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 

with  what  is  known  of  the  pelican.     II.  The  Judaism  in  preparing  the  soU  for  Jesns,  and 

other  Hebrew  word,  rendered  '  cormorant,'  in  his  conversion  a  fact  which  must  have 

—  uhmeXjyShalak  —  literally  signifies  </arf«r.  acted  very  beneficially  on  the  interests  of  the 
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jot  feeble  infuit  nburch.  Tha  mntilloD 
of  a  Ramu  otBncr  into  lh«  Christiui  euap, 
kaovQ  to  be  •  nun  of  high  vonh,  miui 
h»a  excited  uleation,  uid  Mrack  latay 
mindi  with  earpriw.  The  Jadwiert  ot  the 
ehorch  would  be  uloonded  to  find  thataGeii- 
tnehidreceiied  the  HoljOhoat.  Themon 
Ulwrallf  miDded  would  be  giMifltd  uid  en- 
cooriged.  The  Jews  would  be  impelled  ta 
think  uid  talk  of  Chriat.  The  OeDCa» 
would  begin  lo  feel  Ihit  his  eauie  wu  not, 
■Act  all,  ■□  reij  eonlemptible.  But  Ifae  moat 
inlereiting  and  raoatimportantTiewof  theaa 
facts,  we  find  in  tlie  relation  which  Come- 
lias  bears  to  Peter.  That  apoade  had  jnat 
been  taToured  with  a  very  needful  lesaon;  tot 
at  Joppa  he  bad  been  langht  — '  What  Ood 
bath  cleansed,  call  not  thou  common.'  The 
lesson  was  thrice  repealed.  Tel  its  import 
Peter  conid  not  well  diiiue.  While  he  jet 
doubted,  facta  oajoe  to  his  aid;  and  how  often 
are  Ood's  facts  the  best  aipositora  of  our 
du^!  Feler,  in  his  indscisioD,  was  called 
lo  preach  the  gospel  to  Comalins.  He 
obejed  the  hcaienlj  message,  and  witnesaed, 
as  the  seal  of  hia  work,  the  effusion  of  the 
diiine  spirit  Thus  are  moral  ralationi  in- 
tertwined nnder  the  wise  and  beoign  Frovi- 
dance  of  an  almighlj  Father.  When  Peter 
wanted  Lght,  Cornelias  was  read;  to  be  Ihs 
channel  ot  eommunicaling  it.  When  Cor- 
nelius was  readj  for  coOTeniion,  Peter's  mind 
waa  tar  enough  advanced  in  the  gospel-truth 
to  be  Qod's  inslnunent  in  the  work.  The 
two  were,  under  the  divine  hand,  minislen 
ot  good  to  each  other,  and  both  combined 
their  iuflnence  for  the  turlhcranca  ot  Chris- 
tian tmlh.  Wilboul  Cornelius,  Peter  might 
inTaiDhaveaaeohisviaion.  Without  Peter, 
Cornelias  wonld  probablj  have  remained  on 
the  outside  of  the  fold  of  ChrisL  The  le- 
Milt  whinh  both  conspired  to  bring  about  — 
namelj,  the  entrance  of  a  Oeutile  into  the 
Christian  chnrob —  was  the  beginning  ot  a 
new  era  in  that  chnroh,  —  the  &nt  of  a  series 
of  things,  destined,  indeed,  to  oociisiaa  great 
agitations  (as  do  and  must  all  great  changes) ; 
bat  also  to  make  the  Christian  told  as  large 
as  the  world,  and  so  la  confer  tmtold  bless- 
ings onanumber  of  God'schildren,  whom  no 
man  can  number. 

Cornelius  was  a  soldier,  and  war  in  all  its 
shapes  and  influences  must  disappear  as  fast 
and  as  farasalrue,  heartfelt,  practical  Chris- 
tianilj  gains  ground.  As  a  Christian,  we 
regard  war  wiUi  pity  and  abbotrenca.  Bnl, 
while  we  condemn  a  ajslem,  lei  as  not  east 
unjust  censure  on  indiTiduals.  Whether  ra 
not  Cornelius,  on  becoraini  a  Christian,  n- 
aignad  his  post, 
maleriala,  have 
Bnl  it  is  clear  that  a  pursuit,  whose  genenl 
leDdeoc;  is  bad,  was  in  his  case  compatible 
with   enlargement  and  elevalMtn  of  mind. 


profksaion.  Would  tbat  anch  would  ioqnin 
whether  (hay  oould  not  find  a  better  tnploy- 
ment  of  their  powen,  and  wbaOicr  war  in 
general  can  be  recoueilad  with  tha  ^iiit  el 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christl 

COBNER-STOME,  or  bead  (Bhi^  tloM 
of  the  comer,  la  a  metaphorical  deaeiiptiooef 
the  Lord  Jeans,  who,  aa  a  largs  atooe  placed 
al  the  point  where  two  waUa  meet  at  right 
angle*,  joins  together  and  permanenllj 
unites  the  two  great  diviaions  of  die  hnmas 
tkmily,  Jew  and  Oentile  (Halt.  xd.  12; 
eomp.  Pi.  eiTiii.  33.  Eph.  ii.  30).  Sntb 
a  stone,  aa  being  of  great  importance  in  a 
building,  should  be  cboinl  with  care,  andis 
of  high  value.  Hence,  Peter,  In  hia  fiial 
Epistle  (iL  S ),  quotiiig  firom  laa.  zxiiii.  IS,  »- 
presenta  the  great  Master  Boilder  »a  speakisi 
of  hia  Sob, — '  Lo,  I  lay  in  Sion  aebief  esoer- 
alone,  elect  (ehoicn),  preolom  j  snd  h»  ibat 
beliereth  (tmsteth)  on  him  ahall  naiarta 
confounded ! '  Here  the  Idea  of  Teatin(an  la 
implied;  and  though  the  corner-atiiDe  ia  net 
at  Iha  baais,  yet  it  aapporti  all  that  ia  abort 
it.  and  to  may  be  aaid  to  aerre  aa  a  fbnada- 
tioa.  IE  waa  from  Sioa  —  the  temple  M 
Hoont  Sion  —  that  (his  metaphor  vaa  tatn. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  had  atomea  of  Taij 
large  aiie.  Some  of  thaae  remain  lo  dit 
present  day.  Olin  measured  aome  of  thoa, 
which  he  fonnd  nineteen  feet  long,  by  Ibiaa 
and  a  halt  in  ihickneas.  Thaae  iimm-n— 
blocks  compose  the  toandaliona  of  what  was 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  riaing  many  yards 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  One  ot  lbs 
Blonea  near  Ifaa  sonlh-eaat  angle  of  the  wsU 
ia  six  feet  wide,  by  twenly-fotu  in  length,  and 
three  in  thickness.  The  cut  ahowa  the  large 
stones  on  the  aaalh.eaat  aikgle  od  the  lem[4a 


whoai 


1  haaiti  whila  Ihey  aie  soldiera  L 


CORPSE  (L.cDrjnn.abody),  ami 
is,  a  dead  body. —  See  CLitH. 

COT£S  (T.),  the  root  ot  the  ( 
word  collage,  aignj^ing  a  tmaU  dwUfa 
partieulaTlt/ /vr  animih,  »a  a  *pi^ 
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a  *  sheep-cote.'    In  this  last  application,  it  the  acceptance  of  which  may,  with  the  offer 

is  found  in  2  Chron.  rxxii.  28.  itself,  be  analogically  termed  a  covenant.  And 

COUCH,  from  the  French  coucher,  which  this  is  the  modification  of  the  idea  which  we 

means  to  lie  down,  signifies  a  place  for  rest  find  sanctioned  by  Holy  Writ ;  in  which  the 

and  repose.  —  See  Bed.    As  a  verb,  couch  offers  of  mercy  made  by  God  to  his  slnftil 

denotes  to  lie  q/ier  the  manner  of  animals,  creatures,  with  the  accompanying  means  of 

Hence,  in  Oen.  xlix.  9,  Judah  is  said  to  have  grace,  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a 

*  couched  as  a  lion:'  comp.  Isa.  xiii.  21;  covenant,  though  such  a  figure  requires  for 

xvii.  2.  its    strict  proprie^  the   acceptance  of  the 

COULTER  (L.  Ctt/to",  a  large  knife)  has  boon  on  the  prescribed  conditions.    Whence 

for  its  Hebrew  original,  a  word  primarily  sig-  we  are  led  to  the  general  remark,  that  the 

niiying  to  cuf,  which  is  rendered  'coulter'  figuratiye  language  of  Scripture  should  be 

in  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  but  in  Isa.  ii.  4.  expounded  with  caution,  and  not  be  pushed 

Joel  iii.   10.    Mace.   iv.   3,   *  ploughshare.*  to  extremes. 

The  coulter  of  a  plough  is  that  curving  and  There  is  deep  and  important  truth  in  the 
sharpened  piece,  which,  being  fixed  in  the  figure  of  a  covenant,  when  understood  Scrip- 
beam,  before  the  point  of  the  share,  with  its  turally.  Both  the  Patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic, 
point  a  little  forward,  serves  to  cut  a  vertical  as  well  as  the  Christian  religion,  is  repre- 
section  in  the  ground.  sented  as  a  covenant  between  God  and  man, 

COUNTEBVAIL  (L.  contra^  agauist,  and  which,  emanating  from  the  first  in  the  form 

iHiUOy  I  am  strong)  is  to  be  of  equal  strength  of  a  law,  with  sanctions  of  good  and  ill,  is 

to  an  opposing  party,  so  as  to  stop  and  put  received  by  the  latter  with  all  its  advantages 

an  end  to  his  proceedings.    In  Esther  vii.  4,  of  mercy,  guidance,  happiness,   and   final 

the  word  seems  to  be  employed  in  the  now  bliss,  on  condition  of  obedience,  or  *  faith 

unusual  sense  of  compensating  or  making  that  worketh  by  love'  (Gal.  v.  6).     Hence 

good.    The  root-meaning  of  the  original,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  of  divine,  not 

Shavahy  is  to  be  or  make  equal ;  hence,  to  human,  origination.     It  came  from  God  to 

compare  and  compensate  (Prov.  iii.  10.   Isa.  man.     It  is  light  from  its  great  source.    It 

xl.  25.   Esther  v.  13).  is  law  from  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.     It  is 

COUBTEOUS,  from  eovrf,  which  properly  mercy  fh>m  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.     It 

denotes  an  open   area  before  or  around   a  is  aid  from  Omnipotence.    It  is  goodness 

palace,  where  kings  and  nobles  were  wont  to  from  the  infinite  Father.    It  is  sanctifica- 

give  audience.     Hence  the  word,  in  the  same  tion  frt>m  the  God  of  holiness.    From  first 

manner  as  porte,  in  Turkey,  came  to  signify  to  last,  true  religion  is  of,  and  works  for  God. 

a  palace  itself.     '  Courteous,'  therefore,  is  an  Such,  if  God  is,  roust  be  the  origin  of  true 

epithet  properly  describing  such  demeanour  religion.    It  may  find  a  soil  on  the  earth ; 

and  manners  as  are  proper  and  becoming  at  but  its  source,  like  the  light,  the  rain,  and 

court  the  dews,  must  be  in  heaven ;  for  who  but 

This  cluster  of  notions  is  much  inferior  God  can  make  known  what  God  is  and  wills, 

in  origin  and  character  to  the  associations  or  on  what  conditions  he  will  accept  his 

which  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Tes-  erring,  guilty  creatures  ?      Who  but  God, 

tament    caUs    up,  where   'courteous'   and  the  Almighty  Source  of  law,  order,  and  happi- 

'  courteously'  represent  words  which  signify  ness,  can  devise  or  give  effect  to  a  moral 

kind  and  gentle  affections  (Acts  xxviii.  7.  instrumentality  which  shall  seciure  the  tri- 

1  Pet  iii.  8).    One  of  these  words  is  the  nmph  and  prevalence  of  holiness,  and,  with 

same  in  origin,  and  of  similar  import,  with  holiness,  of  spiritual  life  and  blessedness  ? 

our  word  phUanthropic,  True  religion,  therefore,  must  have  God  for 

Christianity,  in  regard  to  manners,  as  well  its  author,  as  well  as  salvation  for  its  end. 

as  to  morals,  stands  high  above  other  systems.  Revelation,  inspiration,  miracle,  are  in  con- 

making  courteousness   to   consist  in  that  sequence  necessary  parts  of  true  religion, 

which  gives  both  birth   and  value  to   all  The  idea  of  the  former  is  involved  in  the 

true  politeness, — a  large,  gentle,  and  loving  idea  of  the  latter,  distinguishing  true  religion 

heart  from  false,  and  distinguishing  religion  in 

COVENANT  (L.  a  compact)  is  an  agree-  general  from  philosophy.  But  religion,  hav- 
ment  which  is  entered  into  between  two  ing  thus  its  source  in  some  great  and  divine 
parties  for  effecting  a  certain  object,  under  reiJity,  outward  to  the  human  mind,  must 
certain  eonditions  and  formalities  which  ens-  objectively  consist  in  certain  great  truths, 
torn  may  suggest,  or  morals  render  desirable,  and  carry  in  its  bosom  certain  facts  and 
with  a  view  to  act  as  sanctions,  and  secure  symbols  as  the  media  of  communication  be- 
the  performance  of  the  intended  object  In  tween  him  who  gave  and  those  who  receive 
strictness  of  speech,  then,  some  approach  to  the  divine  law.  Hence  we  get  to  the  con- 
equality  should  exist  between  the  two  parties,  elusion,  that  every  system  which  is  spun  out 
since  an  agreement  implies  the  accordance  of  the  human  mind,  is  not  true  religion,  if, 
of  the  wills  of  the  two  who  enter  into  the  con-  in  any  proper  sense,  it  can  be  termed  reli- 
tract.  And  yet  a  superior  may  offer  succour  gion  at  all ;  the  very  idea  and  essence  of 
or  mercy  to  an  inferior  on  certain  conditions;  which  consist  in  some  source  of  truth  and 
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goodness,  besides  and  beyond  oar  own  42,  teq.  Dent  iy.  18) :  the  wA,  tli«  centiml 
minds.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  equal  truth,  point  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  reeeiTsd  the 
that  a  system  which  retains  little  of  the  ob-  name  of '  the  ark  of  the  coTenant  of  JeboTah' 
jcctive  and  divine  element  has  so  far  little  (Numb.  x.  33).  God  himself  is  described 
of  the  element  of  religion ;  and,  how  pleasing  as  one  who  '  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy' 
soever  the  colours  may  be  with  which  it  is  (Deut  vii.  9)  ;  and  the  Israelites  are  exhort- 
decked  out,  stauds  to  the  meridian  light  and  ed  on  their  part  to  keep  the  proTisions  of 
heat  of  Cliriatianity,  only  as  the  yet  faint  rays  the  covenant  (Deut.  zxix.  9,  teq.).  For  tks 
of  the  moruiug,  or  the  enfeebled  rays  of  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  covenant, 
evening,  stand  to  the  glorious  power  of  Joshua  is  said  to  have  '  made  a  oovensot 
the  midday  sun.  There  are  two  capital  errors  with  the  people,  and  set  them  a  atatnte  and 
in  the  world :  one  makes  religion  to  be  ex-  an  ordinance '  (Josh.  xxiv.  ^)  ;  and  David, 
clusively  of  heaven ;  the  other  makes  it  to  be  even  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  sorrow,  foood 
exclusively  of  earth.  In  reality,  it  is  of  both,  refuge  and  comfort  in  the  conviction  that 
Heavenly  in  its  origin,  the  child  of  God  is  God  had  *  made  with  him  an  everlasting  cove- 
nursed  in  human  hearts.  The  action  of  the  nant,  ordered  in  all  and  sore '  (2  Sam. 
latter  may  be  excluded  no  more  than  thatuf  xxiii.  5).  After  the  same  manner,  Ezra, 
tlie  former.  What  God  has  joined  together,  and  the  other  great  restorers  of  the  Mosaic 
let  not  man  put  asunder.  If  beaveu  hudd  institutions  after  the  exile,  made  a  cove- 
seed,  sunshine,  and  rain,  the  earth  offers  a  nant  with  Jehovah,  in  order  to  secure  the 
soil ;  which,  again,  was  divinely  prepared  for  observance  of  his  laws,  and  prevent  another 
the  work  by  the  hand  that  made  the  universe,  lapse  into  idolatry  (Ezra  x.  3.  Neh.  i.  5,6). 
Accordingly,  while  we  are  bid  to  *  work  out  This  covenant  with  the  Abrahamids  is 
our  own  salvation,*  we  are  assured  that  *  God  termed  the  '  first  covenant,'  in  opposition  to 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do '  (Phil,  the  gospel,  to  which,  IV.  the  term  *  coTenant,* 
li.  12, 13).  In  every  covenant  there  must  be  *new  covenant'  is  applied  (Heb.  tiL  22;  ix. 
two  parties.  Deny  the  supernatural  in  reli-  US ;  xii.  24),  even  by  our  Lord  himself 
gion,  you  set  aside  one,  and  reduce  religion  (Matt.  xxvi.  28),  who  is  the  mediator;  die 
to  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  dis-  party  that  negociatcs  and  establishes  the  co- 
own  or  undervalue  tlie  part  which  man  bears  venant  or  compact  between  God  and  men 
in  the  covenant,  making  him  a  passive,  un-  (Heb.  vii.  22;  viii.  6),  and  who  ratified 
reasoning,  unchoosing  receptacle  of  divine  the  covenant  with  his  death  (Heb.  xiiL 
grace,  you  destroy  the  very  idea  of  a  cove-  20 ;  comp.  ix.  20.  I  Cor.  xL  25.  Lake 
nant,  by  removing  or  incapacitating  one  of  xxii.  20). 

the  contracting  parties.  Holy  Scripture  sus-  A  covenant  implies  a  statement  of  points 
tains  as  well  as  gives  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  agreed  on :  such  a  statement  implies  writing, 
making  man  strong,  wise,  and  happy,  by  The  religion  of  the  Bible,  thus,  as  resting 
uniting  him  in  intimate  union  with  God.  on  definite  facts,  was  favourable  to  the  very 
The  human,  as  well  as  the  divine,  forms  a  early  formation  of  a  literature.  Letters  wen 
part  of  true  religion.  If  so,  then  in  all  its  needful  for  its  purposes  in  its  earlieat  periods, 
representations  and  views,  there  will  not  fail  True  religion  is  thus  found  to  be,  if  not  dis 
to  be  a  human  element,  which,  however  true  in ventress,  certainly  the  foster-parent,  of  wri^ 
and  excellent  for  the  time  when  put  forth,  ing,  which  has  been  the  schoolmistress  of 
must,  as  is  every  thing  human  and  earthly,  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  fragmentary  but 
be  more  or  less  imperfect,  incorrect,  and  invaluable  notices  we  possess  of  the  antedi- 
transient  luvian  period  of  history,  bear  clear  traces  of 
The  Hebrew  words  equivalent  to  '  make  a  the  very  early  practice  of  the  art  of  writ- 
covenant,'  *  establish  a  covenant,'  Sco.  are  of  ing,  by  means  of  which  only  conld  these 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  primitive  traditions  have  been  brought  down 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  They  are  found,  I.  in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  into  the  hands 
in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  mercy  to  Noah  of  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  as 
and  his  family  (Gen.  vi.  18).  II.  To  the  early  in  die  Mosaic  economy  as  Exod. 
rainbow,  selected  immediately  after  the  flood,  xxiv.  7,  we  find  already  in  existence  a  bo<^ 
as  a  token  of '  the  everlasting  covenant  which  spoken  of  as  received  and  well  known  under 
I  have  established  between  me  and  every  liv-  the  remarkable  designation  *  the  book  of  the 
ing  creature,  that  the  waters  shall  no  more  covenant,*  which,  from  the  context,  i^pears 
become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh '  (Gen.  ix.  to  have  contained  a  general  summary  of  tbf 
14,  seq.).  III.  To  the  promise  made  to  divine  ordinations  for  the  establishment  of 
Abraliam,  to  give  Canaan  as  a  possession  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  therefore  not  im- 
to  his  seed  (Gen.  xv.  18 ;  comp.  xvii.  13),  probably  a  sketch  of  those  antecedent  lus- 
wliich  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  done  torical  facts  which  preceded  and  led  to  it. 
for  the  redemption  of  the  children  of  Israel,  The  word  rendered  '  covenant  *  appeaif 
and  their  establishment  in  Palestine  (Exod.  sometimes  in  our  version  as  *  leagae/  being 
ii.  24).  This  covenant,  accordingly,  involved  used  in  relation  to  merely  human  affain 
the  whole  polity,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  (Josh.  ix.  6,  ^c^.  1  Kings  v.  12);  and  it  may 
the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxxiv.  10.    Lev.  xxvi.  assist  the  reader  in  fonuing  a  right  oooccp* 
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tion  of  the  religions  import  of '  coTeiunt,*  if 
lie  refer  to  instances  in  which  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  were  human :  —  Abraham 
and  Abiroelech  made  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxi. 
27);  Abiraelech  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  28, 
seq.)  ;  Laban  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  44) ; 
Jonathan  and  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  3). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  '  a  covenant  of 
salt*  (Lev.  ii.  13.  Numb,  xviii.  19) ;  and, 
from  the  connection,  it  is  evident  that  em- 
phasis and  sanctity  are  thus  given  to  the 
idea  of  covenant;  so  that  *a  covenant  of 
salt'  is  the  same  as  a  sacred  and  binding 
covenant,  —  a  covenant  of  special  obligation. 
It  is  not  so  clear  whence  Uiis  emphasis  is 
derived,  probably,  however,  from  the  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  virtue  of  salt;  or 
it  may  have  come  from  the  fact,  that  salt 
was  accounted  an  indispensable  part  of  flesh 
offerings,  and,  from  this,  was  termed  *  the 
salt  of  ihe  covenant  of  thy  God '  (Lev.  IL 
13):  whence  a 'covenant  of  salt'  may  de- 
note a  specially  religious  covenant,  —  one 
around  which  religion  had  thrown  its  power- 
ful sanctions  and  holy  associations. 

Covenants,  from  the  earliest  periods,  were 
formed  and  ratified  by  blood,  not  only  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  other  aucient  nations. 
The  animal  was  divided  in  two  parts,  between 
which  the  contracting  parties  walked ;  pro- 
bably to  intimate  their  wish,  that  he  who 
broke  the  agreement  should  meet  with  a 
similar  fate  (Gen.  xv.  9,  seq.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18). 
Hence  arose  the  phrase,  *  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant,' as  referring  to  the  slaughtered  victim 
offered  in  ratification  of  the  agreement 
(Exod.  xxtv.  8.  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  Heb.  ix.  20). 
Among  some  Asiatic  peoples,  —  the  Ar- 
menians, the  Medes,  the  Lydians,  and  the 
Scythians,  —  it  was  the  custom  for  the  of- 
ferers to  draw  blood  from  each  other,  of 
which  they  mutnally  drank,  in  order  to  give 
an  additional  sanction  to  their  bond  (Sallust. 
Catilin.  22).  To  this  reprehensible  practice, 
reference  has  been  held  to  be  made  in  Ps. 
xvi.  4.  A  meal  accompanied  tlie  solemn 
formation  of  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxvi.  30; 
xxxi.  54.  2  Sam.  iii.  20)  ;  but  it  was  not 
made  ftrom  the  slaughtered  animal,  which 
was  wholly  consumed  by  fire  in  token  of  the 
fate  which  awaited  the  transgressor. 

These  details  serve  to  show,  that  much  of 
an  earthly  character  is  mixed  np  with  cove- 
nantal  observances.  The  fact  should  not 
surprise  but  rather  gratify  us,  as  being  in 
unison  with  the  very  idea  of  a  covenant  exist- 
ing between  God  and  man.  And  it  is  no 
little  remarkable,  —  and,  as  serving  to  show 
how  the  divine  element  kept  the  earthly  pure, 
no  little  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  revealed 
religion, — that  the  lamentable  abnses,  which 
were  connected  with  sacrificial  covenants  in 
other  nations,  found  no  place  among  the 
men  or  the  institutions  that  enjoy  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

Under  the  gospel  each  believer  has  the 


privilege  of  entering  immediately,  and  in  his 
own  person,  into  a  covenant  with  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  the  Father  of  mankind ; 
a  privilege  higher  than  the  loftiest  of  an  out- 
ward kind.  The  sanctions  of  this  covenant 
are  God's  law,  revealed  in  his  Son  and  felt 
in  the  heart;  and  its  results  are  sanctity  of 
life  and  immortal  blessedness. 

CRAFT  (T.)  is  in  origin  the  same  word 
as  the  modem  German  Krafts  strength ;  ex- 
emplifying the  aphorism,  that  *  knowledge  is 
power.'  *  Craft,'  originally  denoting  strength 
or  efficiency t  came  to  denote  that  sloll  which 
gives  a  person  control  over  outward  things ; 
hence  skill  in  a  particular  application,  and 
so  efficiency  in  skilled  labour.  From  this 
the  word  went  on  to  signify  skilled  labour 
itself,  and  was  applied  to  such  trade  and 
business  as  demanded  knowledge  and  a 
lengthened  training.  Accordingly,  we  have 
the  phrase,  *  trade,  or  craft.'  The  use  of  the 
term  in  a  bad  sense,  as  '  craftily '  for  *  cun- 
ningly,' would  easily  result  from  its  previous 
applications.  '  Craft '  represents  two  very 
different  words  in  Hebrew,  —  one,  Gharash, 
which  denotes  a  '  cunning'  or  skilled  work- 
man (Hos.  ziii.  2 ;  comp.  Gen.  iv.  22.  Isa. 
xl.  19) ;  the  other,  Gohrem^  craftiness  (Job. 
V.  13 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxi.  14.  Josh.  ix.  4). 
The  term  craJUman  stands  also  for  a  Greek 
word,  techniUs,  which  may  be  rendered  artist 
or  artificer.  See  Acts  xix.  24,  38.  Heb.  xi. 
10  (*  builder').   Rev.  xvUi.  22. 

CRANE  is  the  rendering,  in  Isa.  zxxviiL 
14  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  of  the  word  Soos  ;  denot- 
ing a  migratory  bird  that  utters  a  sound 
termed  chattering^  which,  A-om  the  connec- 
tion, must  have  been  mournful  and  tremu- 
lous. This  is  all  the  information  respecting 
the  bird  which  we  can  gather  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  crane  of  Europe,  whose  voice  is 
loud  and  clamorous,  could  hot  have  been 
intended.  But  the  name  Soot  indicates  the 
expressive  sound  of  the  swallovr's  voice;  and 
Bochart  considers  the  swallow  to  be  meant. 
In  that  case,  the  other  bird  {Gahgoar),  con- 
nected with  the  Soos  in  both  the  places  of 
Scripture  given  above,  may  be  the  crane,  so 
that  the  names  will  have  to  change  places ; 
but  not  the  European  crane,  which  has  a  loud 
voice,  and  does  not  appear  in  Palestine.   Pro- 
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bably  the  Namidian  crane  was  meant,  which  the  receiver  in  hie  actual  oondition.    Now, 

has  a  feeble  voice ;  and,  coming  from  central  as  emanating  from  the  Soorce  of  tmtfa,  in- 

Africa,  arrires  in  Palestine  in  the  spring,  spiration  mast  convey  light     Light,  there- 

These  cranes  are  often  seen  on  the  mona-  fore,  is  an  essential  element  of  all  revelatioD. 

ments  of  Egypt.  Full,  perfect,  and  complete  li^t  f      Such 

The  swallow,  by  which  word  the  Numidisn  light  can  appertain  only  to  the  great  Sooree 

crane  is  represented  in  the  aforecited  passages,  of  light  himself.    Hence  it  moat  be  not  fan, 

was  probably  denominated  in  Hebrew  Dvro/b'  not  perfect,  not  complete.      Gon9€>qaendy, 

(Ps.  Izxxiv.  3.   Prov.  xxvL  2) ;  a  rendering  other  elements  most  be  minted  with  tfie 

which  is  supported  by  the  ancient  rabbins,  truth  of  inspiration.      These  elements  we 

as  well  as  modem  scholars  of  eminence,  discover  by  adverting  to  the  second  and  thiid 

among  whom  may  be  named  De  Wette,  and  of  the  aforenamed  subjects,  —  the  reeeivtf 

Umbreit ;  though  some  prefer  translating  it  considered  first  generally,  and  second  widi 

by  '  turtle-dove.'  respect  to  his  actual  condition.    The  receiver 

CREATION  is  a  Latin  word  connected  is  man, —  a  finite  being;  in  his  very  nature  a 

with  a  root  which  seems  to  indicate  growth;  being  of  narrow  view  and  limited  capacity; 

and  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  sys-  a  being  confined  to  a  speck  of  creatioo,  on 

tem  of  thought,  which  represented  organised  which  he  has  been  placed,  in  order  that,  widi 

and  animated  existence  as  springing  spon-  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  he  may  work  out 

taneously  out  of  what  were  termed  '  primeval  his  own  salvation  in  the  education  of  his 

elements ; '   namely,  earth,    air,    fire,    and  faculties,  and  the  reconciliation  of  bis  soul 

water.      Accordingly,  Lucretius  makes  all  to  God.    Such  a  being  can  receive  light  only 

beings  to  have  arisen  from  seeds  or  first  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity; 

principles  pre-ezistent  in  nature :  —  and,  in  consequence,  is  incapable  of  seeing 

•  TherU«  of  thtags :  bow  curlon.  nature  Join.  Jj^^^.  ^  they  are,  which  is  a  famaion  of 

The  vMious  teedtj  and  in  one  man  oombines  "»e  all-comprehending  mmd  of  God.     Men 

The  Jarring  pHnc^Ief/ what  new  rappUes  sees   phenomena,   not    actual    realities, — 

Bring  nourishment  and  strength  I  •  things  as  they  appear,  rather  than  as  they 

The  Hebrew  word  Bahrah,  rendered  *  create,*  »«•    This  is  an  essential  condition  of  all  his 

has  a  very  different  origin.     Having  for  iu  knowledge.    Appearances  will,  in  process  of 

primary  meaning  the  idea  of  cutting,  sepa-  time,  and  as  his  powers  improve  and  o^and, 

rating,  and  reducing  into  shape  and  form,  it  P<^b  into  realities  ;   but  the  transition  is 

refers  the  mind  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and  necessarily  tardy,  and,  until  he  acquires  new 

skill  of  the  great  Workmaster  and  Architect  powers,  cannot  be  completed.    Indeed,  in 

of  the  universe,  and  stands  in  agreement  strictness  of  speech,  the  transition  can  never 

with  the  doctrine  that  is  variously  taught  or  reach  its  termination ;  simply,  because  man 

implied  throughout  the  Bible,  namely,  that  ^*^  never  become  God.    Let  it  be  obaervcd, 

the  universe  is  the  work  of  Almighty  God.  ^^f  ^*t  *^"  «  *  condition  which  attaches 

Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  to  ^  "*"  ^  ^i*  scientific  equslly  as  in  his 

some  persons  by  the  notion,  that  the  Hebrew  religious  inquiries.    Absolute  truth  belongs 

word  denotes  *  to  create  out  of  nothing ;  *  exclusively  to  God.    Science,  therefore,  must 

and  in  this  Lucretius  finds  support  for  his  ^^^  ^«  rashly  set  in  array  against  revrelation. 

atheistical  views : They  are  both  in  one  aspect  hnman,  and 

,„  ...     ...        .     -   ^.,          .  ,  partake  of  the  conditions  of  all  finite  exist- 

Nothtag  wtt  by  th.  god.  of  notUiw  n»a».'  ^^^^     „  ^^^  ^„^,,  ^„  j^„  tnmm^d  to 

The  real  signification  of  the  term  is  the  re-  religion,  the  presumptions  of  science  have 
verse  of  this ;  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  been  scarcely  less  extravagant  As  a  pro- 
implies  materials  for  the  great  *  Maker  and  duct  of  man's  mind,  science  must  consist  in 
Bailder '  to  work  upon.  Whence  those  ma-  relative  truth ;  and  the  history  of  scienee  — 
terials,  philology  does  not  inform  us ;  but  which  has  in  no  two  generations  been,  in 
the  Scriptural  narrative  evidently  supposes  regard  tu  any  one  branch,  the  same  —  the 
their  pre-existence.  Before  we  speak  further  history  of  science,  which  is  a  history  of  a 
ou  this  point,  however,  we  must  give  atten-  long  and  painful  straggle,  confirms  our  de- 
tion  to  Uie  record  itself.  ducUon.  Science  and  revelation  are  not 
In  what  light  is  it  to  be  regarded  ?  This  enemies.  They  are  children  of  the  same 
is  a  fundamental  question,  widiout  an  answer  great  Father.  Science,  however,  is  without 
to  which  we  cannot  expect  to  form  definite  that  divine  element  which  constitutes  the 
and  satisfactory  ideas  respecting  its  con-  essence  of  revelation;  while  revelation  hsi 
tents.  *  It  forms  part  of  an  inspired  book.'  always  been  conditioned  on  the  actual  state 
Undoubtedly.  But  what  does  inspiration  of  science,  and  kept  pace  vrith  it  in  iH 
guarantee  ?  Absolute  and  infallible  truth  ?  ceaseless  growth,  purificstion,  and  progress. 
Such  truth  is  the  attribute  of  the  infinite  Hence  we  come  to  the  third  subject;  mmidyi 
Mind  exclusively.  It  must,  then,  be  relative  the  actual  condition,  mental  and  moral,  of  & 
truth.  Belative  to  what  ?  Clearly  to  three  party  to  whom  a  revelation  is  made.  And 
subjects :  —  I.  To  the  Giver  or  Source  of  we  say  that  all  revelation  must  of  neeessi^ 
the  trutl),  and  II.  to  the  receiver;  III.  to  be  adapted  to  the  receiver.      Yoa 
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poar  into  a  vase  more  than  the  measure  nor  any  other,  but  the  then  cnrrent  meaning, 
of  its  capacity.  You  cannot  poor  the  woold  be  that  in  the  light  of  which  the  ac- 
liqoid  in  more  rapidly  than  the  orifice  count  was  read.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
admits.  The  child  can  in  no  way  receive  knowing  what  the  import  of  the  term  '  day ' 
even  ideas  which  appear  like  intuitions  to  then  was ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  giT- 
the  adult  An  untutored  peasant  could  ing  to  that  or  any  other  term  an  arbitrary 
make  nothing  of  the  demonstrable  propo-  signification,  derived  from  later  knowledge 
sitions  of  the  *  Principia.'  Say  that  the  Mo-  or  cherished  theories.  But  we  adduce  this 
saic  account  of  the  creation  emanated  from  instance  in  order  to  exemplify  the  fact,  that 
the  divine  Mind,  —  could  it  be  a  description  revelation  bears  a  relation  to  pre*existent 
of  the  actual  facts  of  creation  ?  The  work-  states  of  mind.  Even  if  inspiration  consists 
inga  of  Ood  are  imderstood  only  by  God  in  Ood*s  telling  man  certain  facts  or  truths, 
himself.  The  account  must  of  necessity  be  this  telling  can  be  made  inteUigible  only 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood  by  through  such  powers  and  such  knowledge  as 
roan,  —  by  untaught,  uncultivated  minds,  were  possessed  by  those  to  whom  the  reve- 
In  the  first  place,  human  language  must  be  lation  was  made.  The  infinite  cannot  in  its 
employed  as  a  medium  of  communication,  very  nature  communicate  Use\fXo  the  finite. 
But  human  language  has  in  all  cases  a  refe-  To  do  so  would  be  to  lose  its  own  essential 
rence  to  the  pre-existent  state  of  knowledge,  qualities.  The  boundless  must  first  enter 
Had  you  spoken  to  an  ancient  Roman  of  within  bounds ;  and  He  that  filleth  all  in  all 
virtue,  he  would  have  understood  yon  to  must  be  narrowed  to  the  petty  dimensions 
speak  of  valour;  and  nothing  but  a  very  of  a  mind  of  one  of  his  creatures.  The 
long  training  could  have  brought  him  to  eommimioation  of  knowledge,  then,  from 
understand  by  '  virtue,'  simple  obedience  Ood  to  man,  —  however  specific  and  direct 
to  the  will  of  Ood,  as  the  expression  of  in-  it  may  be,  —  cannot  be  God's  knowledge ; 
finite  wisdom  and  love.  Creation  cannot  cannot  proceed  from  God's  all-embracing 
even  now  be  explained  to  the  most  cultivated  view  ;  but  must  enter  the  human  mind 
intellects  of  the  nineteenth  century :  how  through  its  narrow  portals,  perhaps  in  an 
much  less  could  the  actual  reality  be  re-  untutored  age.  Ton  cannot  letf,  unless  you 
vealed  to  men  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civili-  suit  your  ideas  to  the  ideas  of  the  scholar, 
aation!  Mind,initsveryessence,isagrowth.  and  employ  the  language  which  he  uses. 
All  growth  is  slow  and  gradual.  And  the  And  — •  if  these  ideas  are  few,  narrow,  and 
mind  of  our  first  progenitors  could  have  earthly,  and  that  language  involves,  for  the 
been  no  other  than  infantine ;  and,  as  such,  most  part,  only  terms  derived  from  the  world 
incapable  of  receiving  even  the  Newtonian  of  sense  —  you  can,  whatever  your  own 
ideas  of  the  universe,  much  more,  concep-  knowledge,  impart  only  narrow  and  imper- 
tions  coincident  with  the  archetypal  ideas  of  feet  conceptions  of  divine  things.  But  these 
the  Infinite  Intelligence.  With  the  earliest  remarks  acquire  additional  force,  if,  discard- 
races  of  men,  creation  could  have  been  no-  ing  the  idea  of  a  direct,  verbal  communica- 
thing  more  than  the  simpler  transitions  and  tion,  we  regard  inspiration  as  a  general, 
changes  of  which  nature  is  fall,  referred  to  divine  influence,  operating  to  quicken,  ele* 
some  great  Cause.  That  Cause,  inspiration  vate,  and  expand  man's  faculties  in  one 
told  them,  was  one,  even  God,  —  the  Maker  special  direction,  and  on  one  particular  sub- 
of  heaven  and  earth,  which  to  them  was  the  ject  In  this  view,  revelation  —  it  is  too 
universe.  Bevelation  must  necessarily  be  obvious  to  require  proof  or  illustration  — 
conditioned  on  actual  knowledge.  To  a  must  follow  the  general  order  of  Providence, 
being  that  knows  nothing,  nothing  can  be  and  so  proceed,  step  by  step,  with  the  pro- 
reveled.  What  is  known  is  the  vehicle  for  gress  of  civilisation,  being  similar  to,  yet 
the  conveyance  of  what  is  unknown.  Hence  not  identical  with,  either  Providence  or  civUi- 
the  new  is  necessarily  modelled  on  the  old.  sation ;  but,  wh^e  of  the  same  kind  with 
The  new  will  of  course  as  new  be  more  than  the  former,  and  leading  to  results  accordant 
the  old,  but  it  cannot  differ  in  kind.  If  the  with,  and  promotive  of,  the  latter,  being 
old  is  partly  light,  partly  darkness ;  so  also  also  something  special,  extraordinary,  dis- 
will  be  the  new.  The  previously  unknown  tinguished,  —  yea,  even  peculiar,  if  not  indi- 
is  conditioned  on  the  previously  known ;  and  vidual.  In  truth,  from  theory  we  turn  to 
therefore  the  resultant  partakes  of  the  nature  facts,  —  facts  recorded  in  the  Book  of  In- 
of  both.  The  pre-existent  meaning  cXf  spiration  itself:  we  find  that  revelation  has 
words,  of  necessity,  modifies  new  disclosures,  consisted  in  the  raising-up  of  eminent  men 
The  word  *  day,*  found  in  the  Scriptural  fh)m  time  to  time,  who,  under  God,  became 
account  of  the  creation,  had  a  meaning  before  both  the  depositaries  and  the  heralds  of 
that  account  was  made  known,  or  it  never  great  and  important  truths,  —  truths  which 
could  in  any  way  have  been  understood ;  increased  in  number  and  in  brilliancy  as 
and  the  pre-existent  meaning  of '  day'  would  time  went  on,  till  from  Abraham,  the  father 
be  the  import  in  which  the  term,  as  found  of  the  faithful,  we  are  led  gradually  to  the 
in  the  account,  was  taken.  Not  our  signifi-  perfect  day  of  Christ  And  thus  the  grand 
cation  of  the  term  '  day,'  nor  the  prophetic,  discovery  made  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
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Bible  is  enlarged  and  expanded,  until  it  brighter.    What  it  has,  derived  from  earth« 

issues  in  tlie  far  grander  truth  enunciated  shares  in  the  destiny  of  all  earthly  things, 

by,  and  exemplified  in,  the  life  of  the  Lord  and  decays  and  perishes. 

Jesus  Christ ;   namely,  that  the  Creator  of  If,  now,  we  apply  these  general  remarks 

the  universe  is  the  equal  Father  of  all  the  to  the  Biblical  account  of  die  creation,  we 

races  and  individuals  of  the  one  great  family  are  led  to  see,  that  the  narrative  is  framed 

of  man.  after  the  manner  of  men  —  a  picture  taken 

From  these  considerations  we  are  led  to  from  an  earthly  position  —  a  detail  in  which 

conclude,  that  all  true  revelation  must  pos-  the  phenomenal  bears  a  much  larger  share 

sess  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright,  a  human  no  than  the  actual;  that  its  religion,  important 

less  than  a  divine  side ;  that,  in  consequence,  as  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  is  less  than  its 

absolute  iufallibility,  in  all  particulars,  is  science  —  the  science  of  the  day.     It  is,  in- 

not  to  be  expected  in  a  true  revelation;  that  deed,  not  misnamed  in  being  termed  the 

the  results  of  mere  human  inquiry  must  of  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation;   for  it  nar- 

necessity  be  mixed  up  with  the  pure  element  rates   that  stupendous  event  as  conceived 

of  revelation ;  which  results,  as  in  their  na-  and  represented  by  the  mind  of  an  ancient 

ture  relating  to  what  is  termed  science,  must  Hebrew,  or  Shemite. 

be  suudered  from  the  religious  truth  which  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  make  an  arbitraiy 

came  from  God  through  their  channel,  or,  statement    This  is  not  an  assumption,  but 

at  any  rate,  in  immediate  connection  with  a  fact.     For  the  representations,  as  to  the 

them ;  —  and  that  these  results,  wherever  details  of  creation,  find  their  counterparts  in 

found,  must  be  judged  by  their  accordance  the  later  books,  which  exhibit  in  numerous 

as  with  the  inspired  religious  truth,  so  also  particulars  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  speeiil- 

with  the  later  and  better  ascertained  results  cally  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  physical 

of  scientific  inquiry.     If  the  physical  doc-  universe.      To  assert  that  this  conception 

trines  found  in  the  Bible  are  incompatible  was  derived  from  revelation  is  to  assert  that 

with  tlie  unity,  wisdom,  spirituality,  and  in-  which  requires  to  be  proved ;   while  the  ob- 

finimde  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  they  are  viously  terrene  and  incorrect  character  of 

not  of  God,  who  cannot  deny  himself,  —  they  that  conception  renders  a  proof  to  that  effect 

are  not  derived  from  that  inspiration  to  which  impossible. 

we  owe  our  idea  of  God ;  they  must  be  from  A  true  regard  for  the  Bible  indoces  men 

below,  and,  as  human  in  their  origin,  are  to  study  the  Bible  itself^  in  order  to  leam  its 

amenable  to  a  human  tribunal,  before  which  claims  and  its  character.     Let  the  reader 

they  must  stand  or  faU.    And  so  far  is  reve-  show  his  reverence  for  the  divine  Word,  by 

lation  from  being  brought  iuto  discredit  by  looking  carefully  into  the  narratiTe  of  die 

this  severance,  that  it  is  honoured  in  being  creation,  in  order  that  he  may  see  what  if 

made  the  sole,  primary  fountain  of  religious  the  real  character  of  that  narrative.     We 

truth,   and  the   great  quickener  of  man's  have  not  to  form  a  Bible  for  ourselves :  our 

higher  nature ;  and,  in  the  last  appeal,  the  Bible  we  find  ready  formed  to  onr  hands, 

judge  and  arbiter  even  of  alleged  scientific  So  precious  a  gift  of  divine  Providence  must 

truth.  not  be  travestied  by  vain  imaginations.    Un- 

A  right  conception  of  these  remarks  will  believers  have  displayed  an  unseemly  joy  in 
serve  also  to  show,  that  what  is  called  science  exhibiting  what  they  considered  contnidie- 
is  only  in  truth  a  knowledge  of  phenomena,  tions  and  untruths  in  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
or  appearances.  Absolute  being  escapes  tlie  In  extenuation  of  their  fault,  it  may  be  re- 
grasp  of  the  human  faculties,  when  unas-  marked,  that  the  theory  —  which  lay  at  the 
sisted  by  light  from  God,  the  Source  of  all  basis  of  their  objections,  namely,  that  what- 
existence.  He  aloue  knows,  he  aloue  can  ever  is  found  within  the  covers  of  that  Sacred 
reveal,  things  as  they  are.  And  religion,  so  Book  is  infallible  and  everlasting  truth  — 
far  as  it  is  religion,  is  above  all  price,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  gratuitous  assompticiis 
the  highest  pliilosophy;  because  it  is  of  and  erroneous  views  of  Christian  divinea 
God,  and  discloses  realities.  Yet  this  dis-  More  enlarged  and  correct  views  of  the  claims 
closure  —  being  made  to  a  finite  being,  who  of  the  Bible  deprive  these  objections  of  all 
in  himself  cannot  penetrate  far  beneath  the  point  and  effect  Without  the  human  de- 
surface,  and  is  tlierefore  unable  to  go  from  ment,  whence  unbelief  has  drawn  its  weapons 
appearances  to  things  themselves,  to  enter  of  offence,  revelation  would  want  one  etsea* 
within  the  vail  of  the  holiest  of  aU,  namely,  tial  condition  of  divine  truth, 
the  mind  of  the  infinite  Creator  —  must  of  This  human  element  pervades  the  entire 
necessity  be  accompanied  by  a  large  and  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  What  can  la 
various  element  derived  from  the  region  of  account  of  creation  be  but,  at  the  highest, 
appearances.  In  other  words,  religion  is  divine  truth  in  a  human  dress  ?  When  the 
God's  truth,  as  beheld  to  a  great  extent  from  first  verse  of  Genesis  declares  —  *  In  the  be- 
man's  position.  Consequently,  it  must  vary  ginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  IIm 
with  the  changes  of  that  position.  What  it  earth,'  it  makes  a  statement  as  much  lanoifed 
has  of  a  divine  origin  remains  undestroyed,  from  a  mere  human  conception  as  laogwafs 
and   changes  only  to  become   fuller    and  can  convey.    At  the  same  time  it  anp^iet  a 
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criterion  by  which  the  details,  inlo  which  it  which  the  sacred  narratiTe  of  the  creation 
enters  itself,  may  be  judged.    If  these  de-     supplies. 

tails  accord  with  this  lofty  truth,  then  do  Creadon  has  been  described  as  the  act  ot 
they  partake  largely  of  the  divine.  If  other-  God,  in  forming  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
wise,  they  must  obviously  be  for  the  most  But  this  *  out  of  nothing '  is  a  pure  human 
part  human.     The  opening  verse  exhibits,     assiunpUou,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the 

in  the  simplest  manner,  the  act  of  creation  Mosaic  narrative.  That  narrative  makes  no 
as  the  work  of  an  infinite  Mind.     The  esson-     such  declaration.    It  is  content  with   an- 

tial  characters  of  an  infinite  Mind  are  spiri-  nounoing    that    God    made    the   universe, 

tuality  and  immensity.     The  volitions  of  an  Whether  the  statement  in  the  first  verse  of 

infinite  Mind  are  deeds.    When,  then,  this  the  Book  of  Genesis  refers  to  the  original 

infinite  Mind  is  represented  as  employing  formation  of  the  world  or  not,  it  contains 

language,  and  commanding  light  into  being,  nothing  which  obliges  the  believer  to  hold, 

grand  as  the  conception  must  be  allowed  to  that  the  act  there  spoken  of  was  a  creating 

be,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  a  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  *  out  of  nothing.' 

literal  fact.  Much  less  can  we,  with  Soriptu-  Consequently,  the  account  may  have  refe- 

ral  ideas  of  God,  believe  that  he  took  coun-  rence  to   the  re>constitution  of  the  eartli 

sel  iu  the  formation  of  man,  or  literally  rested  which  took  place  in  what  may  be  termed  its 

from  his  labours.    The  prophet  Isaifdi,  who,  latest  geological  and  first  historical  condi- 

being  enlightened  by  the  Book  of  Genesis,  tion.    If  this  was  the  writer's  intention,  then 

and  inspired  of  the  spirit  of  God,  had  formed  all  the  objections  fall  to  the  groimd,  which 

fuller  and  nobler  conceptions  of  his  opera-  geology  has  been  forced  to  supply  against 

tions  than  those  which  are  implied  in  the  the  narrative.    What  took  place  before  tlie 

details  of  this  narrative,  has  forcibly  asked  commencement  of  the  actual  period  of  the 

(zl.  13, 14)  —  earth's  history,  the  writer  did  not  undertake 

•  Who  bath  directed  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  *^  describe ;  for,  having  a  purely  religious 

Or,  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  ?  aim,  he  neither  indulged  in  speculations. 

With  whom  took  he  counsel?'  nor  was  supematuraUy  supplied  with  light 

The  implied  consultation  was  well  fitted  in  regard  to  pre-ezistent  and  ante-human 

to  impress  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  with  an  eras.     These   observations  remain  equaDy 

idea  of  the  importance  of  the  act  of  creating  valid,  if  the  reader  agree  in  the  not  impro- 

man,  but  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  literid  bable  representation  made  both  by  eminent 

truth,  any  more  than  the  representation,  that  divines  and  by  geologists,  —  that  the  act 

God  made  Eve  by  taking  for  that  purpose  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  is  intended  to 

one  of  Adam's  ribs.    Indeed,  the  entire  nar-  refer  to  the  original  volition  of  the  great 

rative  bears  evidence  of  being  a  human  view  creative  Mind ;  and  thiU,  in  consequem^,  an 

of  the  great  truth  enunciated  in  the  first  interval  ensued  between  that  act  and  the 

verse.     The  mind  that  conceived  and  uttered  events  detailed  in  the  third  and  following 

the  account  was  on  earth,  and  not  in  heaven.  Terses ;  an  interval,  during  which  proceeded 

The  painter  stood  in  Palestine,  or  some  the  great  ordinal  changes  in  the  structure  of 

neighbouring   land.      Accordingly,   he  de-  the  earth,  of  which  geology  gives  an  account, 

scribes  the  details  of  creation  as  they  would  —  when  '  the  earth  was  without  fonn,  and 

appear  to  one  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 

the  geological  formation  of  the  earth,  or  the  deep ;   and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 

infinitude  of  the  celestial  universe.    Hence  thefaceof  the  waters' (2).  According  to  this 

it  is  that  he  speaks  of  light  as  made  on  the  riew,  the  initial  verse  speaks  of  the  first  crea- 

first  of  his  seven  days ;  whereas  light,  as  tive  fiat ;  the  following  one  paints  the  oondi- 

essential  to   the   existence   and   growth  of  tion  of  the  earth,  prior  to  the  time  when  it  be- 

plants,  must  have  existed  in   the  earlier  came  a  residence  for  man ;  and  the  third  and 

periods  of  the  earth's  primal  history.     In  ensuing  verses  are  meant  to  set  forth,  in  such 

the  same  way,  he  recounts  the  creation  of  a  wsy  as  to  be  comprehensible  by  undis- 

animals,  as  taking  place  some  six  thousand  ciplined  minds,  the  act  of  God  in  bringing 

years  since ;  while  animals  are  known  to  have  the  world  into  its  present  condition,  with  the 

lived  and  died,  thousands  of  years  prior  to  specific  design  of  laying  a  foundation  for 

the  period  when  the  globe  was  brought  by  those  ideas  of  duty,  obedience,  and  holiness, 

the  Creator  into  its  present  state.    In  what  which  constitute  Uie  essence  of  the  Biblical 

other  way  could  the  writer  have  spoken  ?  revelation,  and  the  furtherance  of  which  was 

Had  his  narrative  been  conformed  to  geo-  the  great  tendency  and  purpose  of  the  Mo- 

logieal  accuracy,  God  must,  by  revelation,  sale  and  the  Christian  revelations, 
have  anticipated  for  man  the  discoveries  of        That  the  second  and  following  verses  refer 

science,  which,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  he  merely  to  the  present  historical  period  of  the 

did  not  see  fit  to  do.  earth's  history,  seems  very  probable.    The 

Engaged,  as  we  thus  are,  in  making  the  earth  '  was  without  form,  and  void,'  either 

Bible  its  own  expositor,  to  the  supersession  before  or  after  the  creative  aot  spoken  of  in 

of  human  lancies,  we  may  usefhlly  inquije  the  first  verse.    If  before  that  act,  then  it 

a  little  further  what  the  account  really  is  existed  anteriorly ;  and  the  whole  narrative^ 
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indading  the  first  Tene,  ipeaks  not  of  an  nameroas  and  too  clear  to  need  pftintif— t 
original  creation,  bat  of  a  re-formation  of  A  comparison  of  ihm  eontsnts  of  these  two 
the  earth.  If,  after  that  act,  then  the  entire  nsnatxres  would  tend  to  oonfirm  oar  gene- 
process,  with  the  exception  of  what  took  ral  position,  that  the  nanmtiTe  is  drawn  np 
place  as  recorded  in  the  opening  words,  con-  by  a  human  being  from  his  own  point  (tf 
sisted,  so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned,  in  view,  making  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  oni- 
bringing  pre-existent  elements  into  their  Terse,  and  the  heavens  subordinate  to  the 
actual  condition.  service  of  man. 

Regarded  thus  as  a  moulding  of  origi.        All  views  of  the  history  of  creation  must 
nally  created  elements  into  the  state  in  which  be  arbitrary  and  faneifiil,  vrhich  do  not  pn>- 
we  now  find  this  globe,  many  of  the  difficul-  ceed  on  the  assumption,  that  the  business  of 
ties  disappear.    Geology  is  left  in  full  pos-  the  Scriptural  expositor  is  primszily  to  ascer- 
session  of  her  own  domain,  to  collect  her  tain  the  meaning  of  the  writer.    What  ideas 
facts,  compose   he^^  system,  and  write  the  did  the  author  of  the  narrative  entertain  on 
earth's  history.    She  may  even  bear  evidence  the  subject  f    What  ideas  did  he  intend  to 
in  illustration  of  the  record;  for  if  it  was  by  present  to  the  world ?    What  ideas  does  hit 
the  agency  of  water,  as  eminent  geologists  language,  viewed  as  the  expression  of  his 
hold,  that  the  earth  was  brought  out  of  the  thoughu,  convey  f    These  are  the  first  quet- 
condition  immediately  preceding  its  actual  tions  to  be  answered.    The  facta  or  truths 
one,  —  namely,  the  chaotic  state  of  being  which  may  hence  be  conveyed   to  as  are, 
'  without  form,  and  void,'  with  *  darkness  on  though  an  important,  yet  a  different,  matter, 
the  face  of  the  deep,'  —  then  are  the  deduc-  In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  writer  intended, 
Uonsofscience,  and  the  statements  of  the  Bi-  we  have  endeavoured  to  learn  from  whit 
ble  (Qen.  i.  2.  2  Pet  iii.  5)  found  to  agree,  point  of  view  his  narrative  was  devised  and 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  view,  that  the  constructed.    And  we  have  seen  that  though 
writer  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  sun,  his  mind  was  specially  illumined  of  God,  yet, 
moon,  and  stars,  as  taking  place  at  the  same  in  the  entire  account,  he  speaks  as  from 
time  ;  for  such  a  re-formation  ot  the  earth  earth.    In  so  doing,  he  employs  hnman  Ian- 
and  of  the  atmosphere,  as  is  here  supposed,  guage,  and  of  course  employs  its  terms  in 
would  cause  the  appearance  as  if  then  for  the  their  ordinary  acceptation,  that  is,  the  accep- 
first  time  the  heavens  and  their  host  were  tation  in  which  they  were  current  in  his  own 
called  into  being.    And  that  the  account  is  day.    Hence  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  on 
one  given  as  by  an  earthly  spectator,  stands  his  words  a  meaning  which  hiud  its  origin 
on  evidence  already  adduced,  and  on  this  in  later  ppjiods  of  history,  or  in  our  own 
fact,  bearing  specifically  on  the  present  part  times.     Yet  what  else  has  been  done,  when 
of  the  subject,  —  namely,  that  Uie  heavenly  some  expositors  have  ascribed  to  the  term 
bodies  are  described  solely  as  ordained  with  *  day,'  the  import  of  a  geological  period  coa- 
a  view  to  the  service  they  were  to  render  to  sisting  of  thousands  of  years.     The  writer, 
our  globe  :  —  *  Let  them  (the  lights)  be  for  by  the  word  *  day,*  intended  what  was  gene- 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  rally  signified  by  the  term.    If  not,  why  did 
years'  (Gen.   ii.  14),  *to  give  light  upon  he  not  define  his  meaning?     He  has  given 
the  earth '  (17).    To  what  an  extent  this  is  no  special  definition,  and  therefore  int^ided 
a  mere  earthly  and  human  view  of  the  pur-  his  language  to  be  taken  in  this,  as  in  every 
poses  and  functions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  other  instance  in  its  ordinary  signification, 
may  be  learned  firom  comparing  this  account  Besides,  his  was  obviously  a  Hebrew  day, 
of  ihem  with  one  which  would  be  given  by  one  which  not  only  consisted  of  forenoon 
an  enlightened  astronomer,  who  had  in  ima-  and  afternoon,  but  in  which  the  evening  took 
gination   placed  himself  in  some  remote  precedence  of  the  morning ;  for,  with  an  in- 
point  of  space  where  he  might  behold  the  version  of  more  modem  usage,  he  declares 
numberless  suns  and  systems  that  make  up  —  *  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
the  universe,  revolving  harmoniously  and  in  first  day'  (d).     The  description,  too,  which 
mutual  dependence  around  the  central  throne  he  gives  of  day  and  night,  ^ows  that  he  wis 
of  Almighty  power.    It  is  man's  littleness,  speaking  under  impressions  derived  fh>m  the 
and  not  God's  onmiscienoe,  that  represents  actual  constitution  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
the  mighty  and  innumerable  host  of  heaven  and  intended  what  we  mean  by  these  words: 
as  created  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  ^ '  And  God  called  the  light  day»  and  the 
the  inhabitants  of  this  inconsiderable  orb :  darkness  he  called  night'     The  lioense  of 

<H«T.'.g««itTl.wbo»«,ud  that  the  who]..'  j»«8i"««i<>"  <»  thi.  m«ter  hu  been  c«ri«l 

^  to  a  great  extreme  by  a  German  (Wagner, 

In  these  disquisitions  we  have  confined  '  Geschichte  der  Urwelt,'  1845),  who  takes 

ourselves  to  the  account  of  the  creation  as  the  term  '  day '  in  the  sense  of  a  geological 

given  in  Gen.  i.  and  ii.  I — 8.     With  the  period  in  regard  to  the  three  first  days  of  die 

fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,   there  creation,  but  in  its  ordinary  sense  in  regard 

commences  another  account    That  this  is  to  the  three  latter ;  and,  simply,  because  hs 

another  account,  appears  from  its  dissimila-  could  not  otherwise  make  the  accopnt  hsr- 

rity  to  the  former.    The  discrepancies  are  too  monise  with  his  theory.    Into  so  arbitniy 
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and  unwise  a  course  are  men  driven,  when  bly  will  the  force  of  the  lesson  be  diminished, 

they  bring  to  the  Scripture  their  own  pre-  if  we  refer  to  one  or  two  other  points,  of  which 

conceptions,  and  are  not  satisfied  to  take  the  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  under  their 

sacred  record  as  it  is,  and  in  the  sense  which  appropriate   heads.     The  derivation  of  the 

its  writers  intended  it  to  convey.  entire  race  of  man  from  one  pair  is  the  doe- 

If,  however,  unwise  friends  of  revelation  tine  of  Genesis,  and  of  Scripture  in  general, 

have  injured  its  holy  cause  by  undue  claims  With  inappropriate  rashness,  the  possibility 

and  unfounded  assumptions,  science  has,  in  of  such  derivation,  and  the  fact  itself,  have 

the  hands  of  enemies,  been  made  to  cast  on  been  confidently  denied  by  men  of  science ; 

the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  a  frown  and  yet  the  possibility  may  be  illustrated  by 

which  facts  by  no  means  warrant     In  that  pertinent  and  undeniable  instances,  and  the 

account,  light  is  represented  as  being  in  fact  may  be  made  probable  by  various  lines  of 

existence  before  the  sun.     Now  light,  these  concurrent  evidence.    It  has  also  been  as- 

assailants  have  af&rmed,  has  the  sun  only  serted,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  wants  the 

for  its  source.     Consequently,  the  Bible  is  historical  character,  and  falls  properly  within 

here  in  direct  conflict  with  science.     If  the  the  region  of  that  my  thology  which  Is  found  to 

allegation  is  true,  that  the  sun  is  the  sole  precede  real  history  in  all  primitive  nations, 

fountain  of  light,  then  is  there  ground,  in-  Here,  again,  the  tendency  of  recent  inquiries 

deed,  for  the  imputation ;  for  before  the  Mo-  of  the  highest  authority  is  greatly  in  favour  of 

saic  period  there  existed  vegetation,  to  which  the  Bible ;  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  show 

the  presence  of  light  is  indispensable ;  and  in  its  proper  place,  that  an  historical  element 

animals,  whose  fossil  remains  are  imbedded  predominates  in  the  earliest  of  the  Hebrew 

in  the  rock,  deposits  of  earlier  eras,  pos-  writii^,  and  presents  us  —  in,  for  instance, 

sessed  eyes,  and  must,  in  consequence,  have  Hhe  account  of  the  creation  —  a  true  picture 

lived  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  there  was  of  a  state  of  mind  which  is  eminently  of  an 

light    But  it  is  erroneous  to  say,  that  with-  historical  character,  and  is  in  general  fitted 

out  the  sun  there  could  not  be  light    Light  to  conciliate  towards  itself  belief  as  well  as 

exists  at  present  apart  from  the  sun  —  why  respect 

not,  then,  of  old  ?  We  find  in  various  objects  We  fhrther  challenge  history  and  science 

a  species  of  latent  light,  which  needs  only  to  present  a  more  worthy  and  credible  ac- 

Bome  external    cause   to  make   it  visible,  count  of  the  great  fact  of  creation,  than  that 

Friction  or  collision  educes  light,  as  well  as  which  is  found  in  Genesis.     Cosmogonies,  or 

beat,  from  certain  hard  bodies.     Combustion  worlds  constructed  after  a  human  pattern, 

and  other  chemical  processes   bring  forth  are  by  no  means  wanting  either  in  ancient 

light    Electricity  causes  light     Even  pro-  or  in  modem  days.    Every  nation  has  had 

cesses  of  organic  life  itself  are  often  accom-  its  own  cosmogony.    We  ask  dispassionate 

panied  by  the  evolution  of  light    A  yet  and  competent  scholars  to  point  out  one 

more  striking  illustration  is  presented  in  the  which  can  be  considered  even  comparable 

results  of  Herschel's  inquiries,  as  given  in  with  the  Biblical  narrative.    We  here  put 

what  is  styled  *  the  nebular  theory,'  by  which  down  the  cosmogony  of  the  Phcenicians,  as 

we  are  led  to  hold  that  suns  and  stars  are  given  by  Sanchoniatho,  stating  it  in  the  very 

now  being  formed  out  of  what  we  may  term  words  of  the  narrator,  in  consequence  of  its 

light-clouds.     What  is  now  taking  place,  great  antiquity: — The  beginning  of  all  things 

may  surely  have  taken  place  before  the  sun  was  a  dark  and  condensed  windy  air,  or  a 

was  formed.      Indeed,  the   discoveries   of  breeze  of  dark  air,  and  a  chaos,  turbid  and 

Herschel  on  this  point  may  be  said  to  offer  indistinct  like  Erebus  :   these  things  were 

an  instance  of  striking  agreement  between  infinite,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no  bound  ; 

science  and  Scripture.     The  calling  forth  of  but  when  this  wind  became  enamoured  of  its 

light,  spoken  of  in  the  words  —  *  Let  light  own  principles,  and  a  mixture  took  place, 

be,'   was  the   development   and   expansion  that  embrace  was  called  Desire ;  and  it  was 

of  the  primal  element  of  light,  out  of  which  the  beg^inning  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 

the   several  light-bearers    (to  use   a  word  But  the  wind  knew  not  its  own  production, 

which  corresponds  with  the  original  Hebrew)  Of  that  wind,  from  its  embrace,  was  begotten 

were  afterwards  formed  by  a  process  known  Mdt,  which  some  call  Mud,  others  the  pntre- 

only  to  the  Creator  himself.     These  '  light-  faction  of  a  watery  mixture ;  and  from  this 

bearers '  were  our  sun,  moon,   and   stars ;  sprang  all  the  seed  of  the  creation,  and  the 

bodies  consolidated  out  of  the  ethereal  at-  generation  of  the  universe.    But  there  were 

mosphere  of  light  created  originally  by  the  certain  animals  which  had  no  sense,  out  of 

will  of  the  Almighty.  which  proceeded  intelligent  animals ;   and 

When  science  is  thus  found  to  refute  her  they  were  called  Zophasemin,  that  is,  the  in- 
own  imputations,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  spectors  of  heaven ;  and  they  were  moulded 
establish  principles  which  are  both  hostile  in  the  shape  of  an  egg;  and  M6t  shone  forth 
to  what  she  held  previously,  she  may  assur-  (and  became)  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  the 
edly  learn  a  lesson  of  modesty,  and  ought  to  lesser  and  the  greater  stars.'  When  stripped, 
exhibit  in  regard  to  her  twin  sister  revela-  indeed,  of  philosophical  mists,  or  grotesque 
tion  none  bntareepactfal  spirit  Nor  proba-  investments  of  mythical  poetiy,  these  cos- 
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inagenin  offer,  tn  soma  inBlancen,  points  in 
which  ihtj  mora  or  less  resemble  llie  Mo- 
ulin birnoir ;  giving  reason  lo  ihioklhuihe; 
were  derived  eilhrr  from  that  ucouot  intlf, 
or  Oom  some  oommnn  sooree.  Yet,  tt  the 
best,  ailh  e<er7  sllonani-e.  theses  ro«nio)^aiM 
are  very  imprrrsct  and  dislonrd  ima^s  of 
the  original,  aatl  are  bo  iiifrrior  to  the  Bib- 
lical accoimt,  HB  to  niake  the  imparlial  stu- 
dent wonder  hi 


«peeii 


,  shnuld  bi 


people, 
tve  pos- 


■eaaed,  and  kept  in  its  first  pii 
moat  probable,  most  historical,  of  all  iradi- 
tioDal  histories  of  the  creation  of  ilie  world. 
According  lo  ihe  slalemcntsorihe  Indian*, 
and  their  sacred  books  Ihe  Vedas,  Brahma, 
1  beinft  Treated  bj  the  eternal  Brahm,  was 
ibe  maker  of  the 


The  Menus  represent  Brahma  as  having 
s]in|ag  out  of  an  egg,  which  bnrst  bj  its  own 
iulerual  power,  and  of  which  the  upper  half 
formed  heaven, — the  lower,  earth ;  whilst  the 
conienta  became  Ihe  clhcr  and  the  sea,  on 
whic^h  ItrBlinia  created  Ibe  elements,  and  all 
■pirilual  being.  Men  sprang  from  his  son 
Menu.  Bnddbism  speeks  of  two  indivi- 
dual and  eternal  csecuccs.  spirit  and  matter, 
and  repieacnta  the  laller  in  itself  withoat 
life,  but  plastic,  endlesB,  and  invisible,  as 
qniekened  and  revealed  to  sight,  in  conse- 
quence of  becoming  pcnnded  b;  (he  former. 
\\'heD  spirit  quits  iiialtcr,  mailer  falls  back 
into  iu  previnuB  condilioD.  If,  however, 
matter  is  again  anituated  bj  spirit,  new 
worlds  arise.  From  Ihe  original  spirit  pro- 
ceed the  subordinate  epirilB  who  govern  the 
world,  and  who  flow  back  into  Iheir  source. 
The  doctrine  of  Tibet  rq^ardiug  ctcation  is, 
that  the  world  was  produced  bj  a  terrific 
ttonn,  wbicb  rushed  through  the  bc a,  formed 
bj  most  copioDS  raim,  until  a  golden  bow 
was  produoed,  ont  of  which  proceeded  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  Among  the  Mon- 
Koliana  are  foond  the  same  traditions,  only 
with  more  ornamental  details.  According 
lo  the  doctrine  of  the  Persians,  Oimnid 
created  the  world,  in  order  to  destroy  Ihe 
nnpire  ot  darkness  (Ahiiman).  The  Chi- 
leta  Icaeb,  tbsl '  in  die  btgiitainB  at  thtn(p 
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was  a  bmle  mais,  oot  of  which  (ha  dMai 
Mind  produced  all  thingi.'  The  ChAldniu, 
according  to  Berosos,  said  thftt  at  Snrt  erei? 
thing  was  darkneas  and  wkler,  ia  whid 
monstaii  of  all  kindsdwelt,  under  the  niliii( 
goddess  Omarka,  who  is  the  female  princi- 
ple of  Ihe  Indians.  Then  the  primal  ligbl, 
or  original  deity,  Belos  (Ihe  son),  aepanud 
all  into  two  parts,  heaven  and  earth,  whin 
the  monsien  sank  in  chaoa.  The  EgjptiBii* 
held,  that  Ihe  original  deity  created  tha  wmU 
tbrongh  hia  word,  Kiieph,  which  had  pio- 
ceeded  from  himself,  and  brooded  aroiudits 
primitive  form,  whilst  light  pvand  itarit 
forth  over  the  imananged  maaa.  Betwtca 
fire  and  water  air  entered,  whence  heavea 
and  earth  separated :  in  heaven  ahone  Iht 
sun  and  moon,  fDrmed  by  the  fire,  eoUccled 
together,  which  dried  and  formed  ■  the  atc^ 
faal  earth,'  while  the  water  waa  gathered  iaiD 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  Greeka,  aecttd- 
ing  to  Heaiod,  eiplained  the  enigma  <tf  ora- 
tion, by  asstmiing  that  first  waa  ohaoa,  r«£> 
indigntaqut  mola,  embosomed  in  lUrtiisw 
From  it  proceeded  the  earth  (Qea),  tod  gal 
of  itself  created  heaven  (Uranoa)  «nd  dw 
lower  world  (Tartaroa),  in  which  was  At 
abode  of  absolute  night  (Ereboa);  iriiibpar- 
tial  night  (Nji),  remained  to  the  qipv 
woridt  and,  in  nnion  with  the  fbrmv,  bawt 
light  or  day  (Hemera),  and  tha  hi^er  ^ 
(£theT).  The  earth  bore  of  heraatt  the  Na 
(Pontos)  and  the  moDntaina.  Ero.  (lovet 
was  tha  principle  that  gave  rise  to  lifb,  beia^ 
and  order.  The  Orphis  iTslem,  following 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chaldee  and  Egyplisa 
aages,  assumed  time  [Chronoa),  which  wit 
represented  under  the  iniage  of  a  terpeii^ 
ss  first  of  all.  Time,  or  Chronoa,  oreated 
boundlesB  Chaos,  the  liquid  £thei,  dark 
ErebOB,  and  in  the  latter,  an  egg,  ont  of 
which  proceeded  PhaneB,  and,  awimining  in 

view,  this  system  set  forth  an  eternal,  end- 
less, uncreated  chaoB,  which  in  time  becatae 
an  egg,  out  of  which  all  Ihe  forma  of  erealiaB 
sprang. 

In  comparison  with  these  idle  apeenla- 
tions  or  gross  perversions,  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative iB  essentially  disiinguiahed  for  siiD- 
plicity,  cIeameBS,elevatian,  truth  ;  and  ofliat 
maritcd  accordances  with  the  ascertained  n- 
■ulM  of  natnial  philosophy,  and  Ihe  hightr 
dednctionB  of  refined  intelligeDce.  While 
the  viewa  of  Creadon  of  other  ancient natioBi 
wear  Ihe  appearance  of  fables  or  apeoulfr- 
tiona,  proceeding  from  priestly  influence  of 
poetic  fancy,  disflgunid  by  lawr  melaphyai- 
cal  reveries,  the  Biblical  Bcconntia,  lo  a  great 
eitent,  in  keeping  with  Ihe  analogy  of  natn^ 
andwiihtbejudgmFntsof  the  inteUeei,  which, 
in  its  most  cultivated  form,  diaowns  the  tta- 
nity  of  Ihe  world,  and  rafera  all  thinga  talks 

which  rnuBt  render  tha  nanatiTe  warthy  ol 
deep  respect,  if  in  no  way  regardal  aakM- 
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iag,  u  wa  think,  ■  jct  higher  obutclet  In 
eonuining  trulhs  dsTeloped  bj  iiupintion. 

The  reapeot  which  we  Tentore  lo  clum  For 
the  SenptonJ  nuntiie  nnuot  ful  to  be  en- 
hanced, if  the  nuier  will  take  the  pains  to 
nuke  himaelf  icqiiminled  with  the  Iheoties  b j 
ecnlatora  have  infancy 


orii     Wei 


as  »e(  forth  b;  Oken  ('lai^'  181H  ;  p.  HIT), 
who  apeaki  on  the  tDbjecC  with  confidence, 
aa  if  be  had  been  >  gpeclalor  of  the  procen. 
•Without  doubt,'  he  aajB, '  Ibe  firal  manwai 
an  rmbrio;  far  what  ia  small  neeaeniilT  pre- 
cedes what  is  great.  Aa  things  arise  now, 
so  the;  aroae  at  first ;  tbr  thsir  present  is 
odIj  so  imitation  or  continDance  of  their 
original  rise-  A  child  of  two  jean  old  woold 
doDblless  be  in  a  condition  la  sastun  its 

worma,  snails,  fruit,  or  mice,  goata,  kina; 
for  ■  child  sucks  without  insUucUon ;  and 
about  this  age,  it  would  haye  teeth,  and  could 
walk.  lu  order,  then,  that  a  child  should  bs 
able  lo  help  itself  without  smother,  it  would 
be  requieite  that  it  should  haTe  reached  the 
•ga  of  two  years.  Now,  if  you  suppose  that 
lbs  ftetDS  ripens  quickly,  whilal  ila  mother 
waa  of  a  siie  to  bear  and  bring  forth  a  child 
two  years  old,  then  the  infaut  of  that  age 
would  be  bom  in  poiseuion  of  teeth  and  of 
limba,  which  it  could  use.  That  such  a 
child  cDuId  liie,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
first  human  being  must  hsTB  been  developed 
in  a  womb  which  is  tsi  greater  than  what 
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now  belongs  to  our  race.  That  womb  is  the 
aea.  That  all  Uviug  things  eame  out  of 
the  aea,  is  a  tmth  which  do  one  will  dispute 
who  ia  acquainted  with  natand  history  and 
philosophy.  The  aea  has  nutriment  for  Iha 
fcslns,  and  room  lor  it  to  grow  eren  beyond 
the  period  of  (wa  years.  Sueli  embryos, 
without  a  qoeatian,  apring  np  in  the  aea  by 
thoussnda.  8ome  would  1m  cast  Du  Iha 
ahore  yst  uiripe,  and  perish ;  bat  others 
more  fully  dcTeloped,  being  thrown  on  tha 
strazid,  woold  bresk  their  covering,  and  aeiaa 
their  food.  U  living  oysters  are  eaten  by  na, 
why  not  by  these  men  of  the  seaf  Com- 
panions are  not  wanted ;  for  doaeos  are  with 
him  on  the  same  spoL  Why  ahonld  not  this 
child  Dtter  certain  sonnda,  theae  nnderpaiD, 
those  under  joyF  Who  can  for  a  momcQt 
doubt  in  all  this  T  epeech  also  grows  ont  of 
a  man.  aa  the  man  himaelf  grows  out  o(  the 
aea,  the  mother  of  the  human  race.  Bnt 
how  cams  these  embryos  in  the  sea  r  Ob- 
viously not  from  without;  tor  allorganio  be- 
ing must  arise  in  water.  They,  therefore, 
sprang  ap  in  the  sea.  How  is  this  possible  ? 
Withoal  doubt,  in  the  manner  in  which  other 
animals  have  arisen,  and  still  do  arise,  in  the 
sea,  each  as  iofasoria  and  medusa.' 

After  this  specimen  of  the  gkill  of  modem 
philosophy,  the  most  literal  inlerpretatiou  of 
the  atalement,  that  man  was  made  otOod  oat 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  woman  out  of 
one  of  man's  ribs,  acquires  a  high  degree 
of  probability;  lor  in  ^is  case  there  is  at 
least  almighty  power  to  form,  and  infinite 
goodness  to  sustain,  the  first  homan  paii 


TTiiB  engnving  exhibits  a  Hindoo  theory  turn  to  the  Scriptural  oanative  in  theopen- 
«f  the  origin  and  saslentation  of  the  world,  ing  chapters  of  Oenasia.  The  contrast  will 
Let  the  reader  stndy  its  import,  and  then     appear  very  great.     The  pietora  eshibiu 
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mythology  ai  the  restUt  o/  gpeeolatiou : 
Genesis  presents  history  as  the  result  of 
knowledge.  The  mythology  may  contain 
germs  of  truth ;  the  history  may  not  be  free 
from  transient  conceptions ;  but  the  prefera- 
bleness  of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  which  presupposes  the  en- 
lightening and  inyigorating  influence  of 
inspiration :  otherwise,  how  did  the  simple- 
minded  Hebrews  surpass  in  simplicity,  sub- 
limity, and  truth,  the  wisdom  of  Hiudostan  ? 

In  ihe  cut  the  reader  sees  the  three  worlds 
of  the  Brahmins  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
tortoise,  while  the  tortoise  rests  upon  a  ser- 
pent, the  image  of  eternity.  Elephants  sup- 
port the  second  and  the  third  world.  We 
have  here  a  succession  of  mere  material 
powers,  running  back  into  eternity,  with  no 
adequate  cause  whatever;  the  solution  of 
one  difliculty  by  the  assumption  of  another, 
and  the  support  of  the  whole  by  a  huge 
impossibility.  Wanting  the  agency  of  a 
creative  mind,  this  pictured  hypothesis  is 
worthless,  even  as  a  theory. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  oriental 
doctrines  respecting  the  Original  of  creation 
was  their  tendency  to  run  into  pantheism. 
Standing  on  no  firm  ground  whatever,  whe- 
ther of  a  specific  revelation  or  of  ascertained 
facts,  tliey  to  a  great  extent  owed  tlieir  exist' 
ence  to  speculation,  and  by  speculation  were 
carried  into  heights  of  abstraction,  where  they 
were  lost  in  misty  clouds  of  seeming  light. 
Ood,  in  consequence,  who  had  no  other  hold 
on  the  mind  than  what  the  mind's  own  fan- 
cies gave,  was  evaporated  into  a  slender  in- 
appreciable conception,  regarded  as  a  mere 
expression  for  the  animating  principle  of 
the  universe,  which,  as  having  life  and  move- 
ment, must  have  also  the  source  of  both  in 
and  through  itself.  Effectually  was  this  error 
guarded  against  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  by 
the  existence  of  such  narratives  as  this  re- 
specting the  creation ;  where  Ood  is  intro- 
duced as  separate  from  and  independent  of 
the  world,  which  he  calls  into  being  by  his 
own  omnipotence,  and  on  which  he  acts 
according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  No 
form  of  pantheism  can  stand  in  connection 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  creation.  Here 
you  see  a  Creator,  a  self-subsisting,  almighty 
Being,  the  Original  of  the  universe.  This  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  which  the 
world  owes  to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  refine  its  ideas  of  God,  until  they 
are  too  ethereal  to  be  grasped.  The  philo- 
sophy of  religion  has,  in  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  tended  towards  pantheism;  and 
proofs  are  not  wanting,  that  this  mental 
disease  may  affect  whole  populations.  Let 
the  merit  of  the  Mosaic  religion  be  in  this 
particular  acknowledged  to  be  great  It  is 
singular  as  well  as  great  The  Bible  is  the 
only  book  which  has  taught  that  God  is  one 
iMlf- existent,  all-creating,  and  all-pervading 


Being,  with  sueh  eflfeet  mm  to  make  diatmost 
Important  doctrine  a  part  of  the  worid's  men- 
tal inheritance. 

*  Bo  fir  into  the  heigbta  of  God  the  miad  at  ma 

basraoffed. 
It  learned  alone  to  ebaafe  the  earth — tka  very  self 

is  changed 
To  some  more  bright  intell%ence ;  yet  stfll  tb* 

springs  endure. 
The  same  trefh  fonntains,  but  become  mora  pn- 

dous  to  the  poor.* 

For  it  is  one  great  pecniiarity  of  re^elatioii 
to  put  the  poor  and  the  rich  on  the  same 
level  in  regiud  to  divine  things.  A  declara- 
tion like  that  contained  in  the  opening  vene 
of  Genesis  anticipates  the  reatllta  of  tardy 
discovery,  and  prevents  the  eliminations  of 
philosophical  refinements.  Newton  sad 
Dalton,  after  having  surreyed  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  could  not  have  enunciated  a 
more  comprehensive  or  a  more  solemn  tiudi, 
than  has  there  stood  written  for  above  three 
thousand  years ;  nor  can  any  tranacendenttl 
speculations  dissolve  into  thin  air  the  solid 
and  substantial  facts  and  tmthsy  ibr  the  re- 
cord of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  leader 
of  a  nation  of  fugitive  slaves.  Even  the  gross 
anthropomorphism, — that  is,  the  coneepticMi 
and  representation  of  Ood  under  homan 
aspects,  —  which  occasionally  wounds  piety, 
and  supplies  weapons  of  assanlt  to  nnbcliet 
has  its  good  in  communicating  and  preserv- 
ing a  definite  and  distinct  idea  of  God  who 
is  spirit,  and  so  in  preventing  the  very 
essence  of  religion  from  passing  off  in  the 
alembic  of  delusive  abstractions. 

A  similar  kind  of  (food  is  found  in  the 
implication  obvious  in  the  trnt  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  as 
Eastern  metaphysics  taught, nor  the  offspring 
of  chance,  as  was  dreamed  in  the  philoso- 
phical schools  of  the  West  Whatever  the 
mode  of  creation  may  have  been,  on  which 
the  Scriptures  give  no  information,  we  an 
enabled  by  them  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a 
development  in  the  sense,  at  least,  of  an 
evolution  of  new  out  of  old  forms,  by  the 
force  of  some  innate  material  power,  but  a 
widely-spread  ordinal  change,  caused  by  the 
act  of  the  great  primal  Intelligence  of  the  mu- 
verse,  within  what,  in  a  general  way,  we  msy 
style  an  historical  period. 

For  it  is  no  little  remarkable,  that  the  He- 
brew are  the  only  ancient  annals  that  do  not 
mix  up  mythological  and  astronomicsl  widi 
chronological  periods.  If  yon  turn,  far  in- 
stance, to  the  earliest  history  of  one  of  the 
oldest  countries  in  the  world,  India,  yon 
there  find,  indeed,  a  very  great  antiqni^; 
but  you  find  also  pretensions  which  are,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  the  mere  transfer  of  figmea 
given  by  astronomy  to  ages  of  histoiy  which 
had  no  real  existence.  Is  it  not,  then,  in  the 
supposition,  that  there  is  nothing  special  in 
the  origin  of  the  Biblical  record,  rery  extra- 
ordinary that  its  date  should  be  free  frvoi  the 
admixture  of  these  foreign  elements?     It 
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must  also  be  mentioned  in  this  sommary,  comprises  all  animated  beings,  from  man 

that  the  epoch  assigned  by  the  Bible  for  the  downwards  to  the  reptile.    His  view  is  as 

origin  of  the  world,  is  in  general  corrobo*  follows: — Without  making  any  reference  to 

rated  by  history  and  science.     On  this  point,  the  pre-Adamitic  races  of  living  creatures, 

a  few  hundred  years  are  of  no  consequence ;  which  geology  in  recent  times  has  laid  open 

and  of  no  consequence,  therefore,  is  the  dis-  to  our  view,  he  conceives  of  animated  exist- 

crepancy  that  exists  between  the  chronology  ence  gene-rally  as  having  been  produced  by 

of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  of  the  Septua-  the  immediate   act  of  God,  in  operating, 

gint  translation.     The  researches  of  Lepsius,  by  means  of  his  command,  on  the  instru- 

Bunsen,  and  others,  seem,  indeed,  to  have  mental  elements  of  earth  and  water,  after 

added  many  centuries  to  the  Scriptural  chro-  due  provision  had  been  made  for  the  sus- 

nology.    Whatever  the  addition  may  in  the  tenance  and  preservation  of  animal  life,  by 

end  prove  to  be,  if  we  may  judge  firom  present  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  world.    At  the 

appearances,  it  will  not  disturb  the  fact  that  head  of  living  creatures  or  souls  stands  man, 

in  no  remote,  indefinite,  and  unhistorical  who,  in  consequence  of  his  pre-eminence, 

era,  the  world  was  brought  into  its  actual  was  formed  by  the  immediate  act  of  Ood,  wai 

condition.     Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  made  in  the  divine  image,  and  invested  with 

assign  less  than  ten  thousand  years  as  the  *  dominion  over  all  the  earth.'   Under  him,  the 

age  of  the  present  constitution  of  things,  animated  world  stands  ranged  generally  in 

This,  then,  is  a  young  world.    So  the  Bible  four  great  classes :  — I.  Beasts  of  the  earth, 

declares.     So  also  declare  both  geology  and  II.  Fowls  of  the  air.  III.  Fish  of  the  sea.   lY. 

the  records  of  nations.  Creeping  things.    The  first  class  may  proba- 

Finally,  —  apart  firom  the  religious  impor-  bly  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  —  1.  Cattle, 
tance  of  the  truths  disclosed  in  the  Mosaic  or  domestic  animals.  2.  Beasts,  or  wild  ani- 
account  of  the  creation,  which  it  is  impos-  mals  (Oen.  i.  26, 28 ;  ii.  7).  The  range,  then, 
sible  for  language  fully  to  represent,  and  of  living  souls,  according  to  this  view,  was 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  whose  from  reptiles  up  to  man.  Such  wai  the  con- 
mind  and  soul  have  been  happily  brought  ception  of  the  writer.  It  may  be  remarked, 
into  union  with  the  great  Creator ;  apart  that,  as  religion  was  designed  for  devotional 
from  these  blessed  and  everlasting  effects, —  and  practical,  not  scientific  purposes,  we 
the  mere  literary  excellence  of  the  narrative  need  feel  no  surprise  if  this  generalisation 
is  such  as  to  show  in  the  writer  the  preva*  does  not  correspond  to  that  which  has  been 
lence  of  a  high  and  ennobling  spirit,  which  formed  and  sanctioned  in  a  state  of  know- 
would  be  genius,  were  it  not  something  more  ledge  which  combines  the  results  of  inquiry 
elevated.  This  merit,  which  the  ancient  into  God's  works,  conducted  for  thousands 
heathen  critic,  Longinus,  acknowledged  in  of  years  after  the  Biblical  narrative  was 
DO  niggard  terms,  is  of  so  lofty  and  decided  penned.  The  great  purpose  of  the  sacred 
a  description,  as  to  win  for  the  book  in  which  writer  was,  not  to  make  a  scientific  classi- 
it  is  found,  the  respect  of  every  cultivated  fication  of  the  animal  world,  but  to  record 
mind,  whatever  its  religious  convictions  may  with  such  details  as  might  impress  the  mind 
be.  For  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  revere  the  that  fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
Bible  for  its  religion,  we  should  admire  it  religion,  —  namely,  that  life  is  the  gift  of 
for  its  style ;  but,  as  we  both  revere  and  ad-  God;  and  that  the  hving  things  of  earth,  air, 
mire  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  are  bold  to  ask,  and  water,  as  well  as  those  elements  them- 
Where  can  be  found  nobler  truths  expressed  selves,  came  into  existence  by  the  will  and 
in  a  purer,  more  simple,  more  migestic  man-  act  of  Almighty  God.  This  is  the  great 
ner,  than  we  find  in  the  introductory  verses,  religions  truth  which  he  intended  to  convey, 
and  in  very  many  other  parts,  of  the  Bible  ?  In  recording  and  communicating  this  fhnda- 
—  a  book  which  we  hold  to  be  the  greatest  mental  fact,  he,  of  necessity,  followed  the 
among  all  the  treasures  of  man's  earthly  in-  views,  and  employed  the  phraseology,  that 
heritanM.  were  current  in  his  day.    Had  it  been  pos- 

The  view  which  this  article  has  set  forth,  sible  for  him  to  have  in  any  way  anticipated 

though  not  suggested,  is  in  substance  con-  the  discoveries  of  recent  times,  he  could  not 

finned,  by  the  foUowing  words  used  by  the  late  have  found  terms  to  make  them  known,  or 

learned  aiod  liberal  Dr.  Arnold :  —  *  If  we  take  minds  to  understand  them.    Beligious  truth, 

the  accoimtof  the  creation  in  its  details,  as  a  if  it  is  to  cease  to  be  a  mystery,  and  become 

piece  of  natural  history,  we  not  only  involve  knowledge,  must  clothe  itself  in  the  language 

ourselves  in  a  number  of  questions  ftill  of  dif-  of  the  day,  —  whether  that  day  be  one  or  sis 

ficulty,  but  we  lose  the  proper  and  peculiar  thousand  years  from  the   creation  of  the 

character  of  the  Scripture  as  a  revelation '  world.    The  divine  ean  be  made  known  to 

{*  Sermons  on  the  Interpret  of  Scrip.'  i.  2).  man  best,  if  not  exclusively,  in  a  human  form. 

CREATURE,  LIVING,  are  the  terms  by  If  God  speaks  to  men,  he  must  employ  their 

which  our  translators  have  rendered  Hebrew  language.    If  he  conveys  truth  to  Uie  world 

words,  which  properly  signify  *  living  soul,'  by  a  human  agent,  his  truth  must  associate 

and  form  the  general  description  and  class  itself  with  the  views,  the  ideas,  the  words  of 

niider  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  that  agent    In  short,  religion  to  be  received. 
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understood,  and  felt,  luust  in  all  cases  enter  ose  of  proper  meana  would  awaken,  in  tht 

into  alliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by  heart  deeper  wonder,  warmer  gratitade;  toon 

means  of  which  only  can  it  exert  its  divine  impulsive  love.    And  if  we  do  not  grow  in 

power  over  the  human  heart.     And  thus,  grace   as  we  grow  in  knowledge^  we  have 

though  religion  must  in  consequence  always  little  reason  to  pride  onrseWes  on  our  tope- 

involve  some  error,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  rior  light ;  for  the  light  that  is  in  ns  is  littie 

fail  to  have  a  human  element  in  it,  yet,  by  else  than  darkness  in  relation  to  the  great 

its  refining  and  ennobliug  efficacy,  it  gra-  purposes  and  issues  of  onr  existence. 

dually  purifies  the  mind  of  man  from  this  In  one  respect,  the  Mosaic  zoology  seems 

inferior  leaven,  lifts  him  to  a  higher  elevation,  to  hold  a  happy  medium  between  conilietinf 

prepares  him  for  loftier  and  less  incorrect  extremes.     Man,  ssiy  some  naturalists,  is  bat 

sentiments,  to  which  it  never  fails  to  lead  an  improvedx)uran-ontang.   Man,  say  othen» 

him  in  due  time,  under  the  joint  influence  of  is  himself  a  distinct  genos.     According  to 

its  own  quickening  power,  and  the  constant  the  first,  man  is  litde  above  the  lower  ani- 

advances  of  a  progressive  civilization.    Beve-  mals ;  according  to  the  second,  he  has  litdr, 

lation  and  reason  are  twin  sisters,  the  first  if  any  thing,  in  common  with   them.     The 

bom  of  God,  the  highest  of  his  ministeriug  Pentateuch  makes  man  one  of  living  erea- 

spirits  to  man  ;  who  have  accompanied  man  tures,  but  the  highest  in  such  a  degree,  that 

firom  his  creation  to  the  preseut  day,  acting  he  is  their  lord ;  having,  in  reason  and  in 

in  concert,  and  most  benignly,  for  the  further-  speech,  faculties  which  empower  him  to  clas- 

ance  of  his  highest  good.     And  they  know  sify,  name,  and  goTem  them  alL 

not  the  divine  spirit  by  which  these  angels  While  the  Biblical  narratire  has  the  xm- 

of  light  are  animated,  who  represent  the  one  speakable  advantage  and  very  hig|i  merit  of 

as  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  other.  referring  the  origin  of  animal    lifs  to  the 

Under  the  feelings  which  these  sentiments  creative  hand  of  the  Almighty,  it  does  not, 
inspire,  we  are  prepared  to  find  human  views  in  regard  to  its  classification,  sniler  when 
blended  with  divine  truth  in  the  sacred  re-  compared  with  the  opinions  that  were  pie- 
cord,  and  can,  without  risk,  fear,  or  suspi-  valent  in  the  most  enlightened  nations  snd 
cion,  investigate  its  narratives,  in  order  to  periods  of  the  ancient  world.  The  salgeet 
learn  their  real  and  actual  import;  being  was  one  which  engaged  special  atlentioa, 
saved  from  the  danger  of  importing  our  ideas  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Ttt 
into  its  pages,  and  encouraged  in  the  labour  neither  Aristotle  nor  Pliny  deyised  a  system 
of  endeavouring  to  deduce  therefrom  the  more  comprehensive  or  more  correct.  And 
ideas  of  the  several  writers.  surely  it  is  no  small  praise  that  the  saeied 

It  deserves  remark,  that  the  Mosaic  ae*  penman  set  forth  views  which  snrriTed  Cor 
count  of  creation  says  nothing  of  *  living  many  centuries,  and  were  not  snrpassed  by 
souls '  higher  than  man.  If  it  is  defective  the  discoveries  of  the  highest  geniuses  of 
in  its  summit,  it  equally  falls  short  in  its  antiquity.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  Lin- 
lowest  extreme;  for  the  microscopic  world  is  nsus,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  began 
left  unnoticed.    But  what  is  its  view  of  life,  the  study  of  nature  under  the  light  and  im- 

—  the  most  general  idea  with  which,  imder  pulse  afforded  by  the  religion  which  grew 
God,  it  is  concerned  ?  Life  is  restricted  to  out  of  these  old  Hebrew  influences,  that  a 
animal  existence.  Tet  the  vegetable  lives  as  system  of  natural  history  was  eonstraeled, 
well  as  the  animal.  Life,  properly  speaking,  which  at  once  explodes  preceding  notions, 
is  not  confined  to  conscious  existence ;  axid  and,  resting  on  actual  views  of  nature  formed 
consciousness  may  descend  lower  in  the  scale  by  the  widest  and  deepest  inductions,  gives 
of  existence  than  is  commonly  thought  promise  of  remaining  in  acceptance,  or  of 
The  Mosaic  scale  of  being,  indeed,  comprises  passing  into  other,  yet  more  oomptehensivs 
only  one  department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  generalisations. 

—  the  vertebrata.  Nor  is  the  account  aught  The  great  naturalist  whom  we  have  jnsl 
else  than  of  a  popular  nature ;  not  depend-  named,  founding  his  inquiries  on  eompsra- 
ing  on  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  tive  anatomy,  that  is,  on  the  internal  structure 
with  the  structure  of  animated  beings,  but  of  animals,  as  it  varies  in  the  different  speeiet 
being  such  as  the  careful  observation  of  na-  when  compared  together,  took  the  only  ti|^ 
ture  could  not  fail  to  suggest  Yet  this  com-  path,  and  set  an  example  to  others  which 
paratively  superficial  knowledge  was  enough,  has  been  diligently  and  profitably  pnrsned. 


in  these  early  times,  to  set  and  keep  in  mo-  He  divided  animals,  first,  according  to 

tion  warm  carrents  of  reverence  and  love  in  blood,  whether  white  or  led,  and  if  red,  wbe* 

human  hearts.     Pity  is  it,  that,  with  an  in-  ther  cold  or  warm.    With  the  red  and  cold> 

crease  of  our  knowledge,  there  should  be  a  blooded  animals,  he  distinguished  the  natnfS 

diminution  of  our  pie^.     Good  and  iropor-  of  the  breathing;  and  in  animals  having  whits 

tant  as  knowledge  is,  it  is  bought  very  dearly  blood,  the  external  form,  —  namely,  whatb« 

if  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  holy  and  devout  or  not  they  had  jointed  limbs  for  loeomotioB> 

affections.      An    acquaintance    witli    God's  Thus  arose  his  six  classes :  —  I.  MammsU% 

works,  which  is  both  more  extensive   and  animals  that  suekle  their  young.     U.  Birdsb 

more  minute,  aught  to  awaken,  and  in  the  III.  Amphibia,  animals  living  on  land  i 
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water.   IV.  Fifthes.   V.  Insects.   VI.  Worms,  division  is  separated  into  six  classes  of  ani- 

The  chief  merit  of  this  system,  the  resem-  mals,  partly  provided,  and  partly  nnprovided, 

blance  of  which  to  the  Mosaic,  will  be  ob-  with  shells;  —  of  which,  1.  Cephalopoda  ara 

vioos   to  the  reader,  was,  that  it  set  men  the  most  complete.     2.  Pteropoda,  and,  8. 

inquiring  in  the  proper  manner,  and  gave  Oasteropoday  comprise  the  animals  Aimished 

them  a  classed  catalogue  in  which  they  might  with  spiral  shells.    4.  Acephaia;  5.  Brachio- 

enter  their  discoveries,  and  so  be  aided  in  poda  ,*    and,    6.    Cirrhopoda,    contain    the 

their  progress  towards   a  less   exceptional  animals  with  flat  shells.     Some  species,  al- 

generalisation.     It  was  not,  however,   till  together  unprovided  with  shells,  occur  in 

near  the  termination  of  the  last  century,  that,  each  of  these  classes, 
in  the  person  of  the  justly  celebrated  Cuvier,         The  third  grand  division  of  the  animal 

a  Christian  philosopher  was  found  to  set  kingdom,  Cuvier  named  Abticclata.     The 

forth  in  detail  a  system  so  comprehensive,  nervous    system  in  animals   of  this  class 

well-founded,  and  exact,  as  to  present  a  well-  consists  of  two  long  strings,  which  lie  along 

digested  tabular  view  of  animated  existence,  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  which,  at 

Cuvier  imagined  that  the  whole  animal  regular  distances,  are  swollen  into  knots, 
kingdom  might  be  separated  into  four  great  The  first  of  these  knots,  which  lies  under 
divisions ;  every  individual  animal  in  each  the  throat,  and  is  called  the  brain,  is  not 
of  these  divisions  having  a  peculiarity  in  larger  than  the  rest,  with  which  it  is  con- 
common  with  every  other  in  Uie  same  divi-  nected  by  threads,  surrounding  the  guUet  at 
sioo,  and  being  ranked  with  it  on  that  a  band.  The  covering  of  the  trunk  is  di- 
account  The  first  of  these  divisions  com-  vided  into  rings ;  and  to  this  covering,  which 
prebends  the  ViBTEBEATA : — All  these  have  is  partly  hard  and  partly  soft,  the  muscles 
red  blood,  and  a  muscular  heart ;  a  mouth  are  attached  inwardly  on  every  side.  The 
witli  two  jaws,  one  lying  over  the  other ;  dis-  trunk  often  carries  limbs  on  each  side;  but 
tinct  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  these  are  also  often  wanting.  Some  of  them 
amell ;  and  never  more  than  four  limbs ;  respire  through  gills,  others  through  narrow 
with  the  sexes  always  separate;  and  a  distri-  tubes  called  trachees.  The  organs  of  taste 
bution  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  principal  and  sight  are  most  conspicuous  in  them. 
iM'anehes  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  This  division  is  separated  into  four  classes : 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  This  nervous  sys-  — 1.  Annelida^  or  red-blooded  worms,  which 
tem  consists  for  the  most  part  in  a  brain  and  have  a  double  system  of  circulation,  through 
^inal  marrow,  enclosed  in  a  bony  column,  arteries  and  veins ;  a  body  divided  into  rings; 
composed  of  small  hollow  pieces  eaUed  ver-  no  feet,  properly  so  called ;  and  a  system  of 
tebro.  To  the  sides  of  this  column  are  respiration,  acting  by  partly  internal,  and 
attached  the  ribs  and  extremities,  which  partly  external,  organs.  2.  Crustacea  re- 
together  form  the  skeleton.  The  muscles  ceive  their  name  from  the  long  covering  of 
cover  the  bones  in  all  parts.  The  four  classes  their  bodies;  have  a  heart,  and  a  double 
into  which  the  vertebrated  animals  are  di-  circulatory  system ;  both  body  and  limbs 
▼ided,  are:  —  1.  Mammalia,  with  red  warm  articulated;  they  have  white  blood,  and  re- 
blood,  who  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  spire  through  gills.  8.  Arachnida  respire 
and  suckle  them  when  bom.  2.  Aves  by  narrow  tracheae ;  have  always  articulated 
(birds),  also  with  red  warm  blood,  but  are  feet,  and  a  varying  number  of  eyes  in  the 
oviparous,  that  is,  bring  forth  their  young  head.  4.  Insecta  are  the  most  numerous 
in  eggs.  8.  RepHUa  (reptiles),  with  red,  class  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  They 
but  cold  blood,  breathing,  at  least  when  ar-  undergo  transformation,  but,  in  a  perfect 
rived  at  maturity,  through  lungs.  4.  Piscei  state,  have  two  eyes,  and  two  antennae,  or 
(fishes),  with  red  cold  blood,  but  breathing  feelers,  in  the  head ;  six  articulated  feet,  and 
through  gills  only.  breathe  through  tracheae. 

In  die  second  grand  division,  which  Cuvier         The  fourth  grand  division  comprises  the 

called  MoLLUscA,  the  skeleton  is  wanting,  animals  called  Radiata.    The  structure  of 

The  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin  only ;  these  is  more  simple  than  any  of  the  other 

which,  in  its  common  covering,  encloses  both  divisions,  and,  in  some  species,  approaches 

nervous  system  and  intestines.    The  former  very  closely  to  that  of  plants.    The  nervous 

consists  of  many  scattered  masses,  bound  system  is  wholly  wanting  in  them ;  a  diflfe- 

together  by  nervous  threads,  and  of  which  rence  of  sexes  is  not  observable ;  and  they 

the  most  important  is  termed  the  brain.    Of  have  no  organs  of  sight.    It  may  be  observed, 

the  four  senses  which  have  organs  peculiar  however,  dtiat  our  knowledge  of  these  ani- 

to  themselves,  we  find  here  only  those  of  mals  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  every  day 

taste  and  sight :  even  these  are  sometimes  produces  new  discoveries.    They  are  divided 

wanting.    One  family  alone  possesses  the  into  five  classes:  —  1.  Echinodermata,  to 

organ  of  hearing.    There  is  a  true  cireula-  which  belong  the  starfish,  and  animals  of 

tion  of  the  blood;  and  they  respire  partly  like  structure.    2.  J?n<ozoa,  which  have  long 

through  lungs,  and  partly  through  gills.   The  flat  bodies,  no  distinct  organs  of  respiration, 

organs  of  digestion  and  secretion  are  nearly  and  which  live,  as  their  name  implies,  in  the 

as  complicated  as  in  the  vertebrata.    This  bodies  of  other  animals.    8.  Acalepha  ti% 
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generally  8tar  or  oross-sbaped,  haviog  mouth 
ADil  veut  in  one :  gelatinoas,  and  swim  about 
in  the  sea,  unattached  to  other  substances. 
4.  Polypi  are  small  gelatinous  animals, 
which  attach  themselTes  to  other  substances, 
and  have  very  imperfect  locomotive  powers, 


DIVISIONS. 

FiKST  Division. 

VERTEBRATA. 

Four  CUuse*. 

Twenty-seven  Orders. 


Saco'in  Diviaios. 
MOl.LUSCA. 

Six  CUus'S. 
Fifteen  Ordors. 


Third  Division. 

ARTICULATA. 

FowrCUuu*. 

Twenty-four  Orders. 

FOUKTH   DiVISlO!!. 

RADIATA. 

Five  Clauet. 

Eleven  Orders. 


CLAMRS. 

1.  Mammalia 
S.  Aves 

3.  Repttlia  ... 

4.  Pisces  


as  well  as  simple  internal  stmctaiv.  5.  In- 
fusoria ;  of  which  so  little  is  known,  that  an 
exact  definition  can  haidlj  be  grren.  New 
discoveries,  howerer,  of  great  extent  an 
continually  being  made  in  this  class.  We 
present  the  whole  in  the  following  table :  — 

HO.  OF  ORDKRS. 


1.  Cephalopoda. 
S   Pteropoda  .... 

3.  Gasteropoda . 

4.  Aoephaht  

5.  Brachlopoda  , 
^  6.  Cirrhopoda  ., 


/  1.  Annelida  . 

2.  Crustacea 

3.  Araohnida 

4.  Inaecta  .... 


'  1.  Ecbinodormata. 
2.  EntOBoa 


3.  Acalepba 

4.  Polypi    - 

5.  Infusoria 


8  

.  « Eagle.  Dock 

.  4  TortcKlae,  Frog 

.  9  Whiting,  Lamprfv 

.  I  NautOos 

,  I  Clio 

9  Snail,  Limpet 

2 Orster 

,  1  LtBgola 
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Greatly  has  our  acquaintance  with  the 
animal  world  been  extended  by  the  labours 
of  Cuvier.  Linneeus,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  '  System  of  Nature,'  described  altogether 
6000  species  of  animals.  Whereas  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  haye  now  been  known  for  a 
long  time,  and  every  year  is  making  some 
addition:  —  800  species  of  mammalia; 
0000  birds;  1000  amphibia;  5000  to  6000 
fishes;  15,000  to  20,000  conchylia ;  80,000 
insects ;  1500  to  2000  intestinal  worms ;  and 
6000  zoophytes,  of  which  600  are  infusoria. 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  how  rapidly 
man  has  of  late  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mand  of  his  Creator,  in  acquiring  dominion 
over  every  liying  thing  (Gen.  L  28) ;  for,  in 
this  case  pre-eminently,  knowledge  is  power. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  see,  that  science  is 
the  handmaid  of  religion ;  while  religion, 
when  viewed  in  its  gpreat  bearings  and  ulti- 
mate effects,  is  an  effectual  proiuoter  of 
science.  Let  not  unwise  professors  of  reli- 
gion seek  to  throw  bonds  on  science:  let 
not  proud  cultivators  of  science  look  dis- 
respectfully on  religion.  Both,  when  pur- 
sued in  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  are 
fellow- workers  with  God  in  the  great  pro- 
cess of  human  education.  If  there  is  piety 
in  the  heart,  we  shall  love  God  more,  and 
serve  him  better,  the  more  minute  and  ex- 
tensive our  knowledge  of  his  works  becomes; 
and  in  the  same  degree  shall  we  look  with 
filial  gratitude  on  the  past,  and  with  pro- 
found yeneration  on  the  great  record  of 
God's  earliest  dealings  with  man,  the  Bible. 
And  when  the  religious  affections  are  en- 
h'ghtened,  disciplined,  and  guided  by  various 
knowledge,  they  will  prompt  their  possessor 
to  hail  every  new  discover)'  of  science  with 


devout  joy,  in  the  assuraneey  that  the  mote 
we  become  acquainted  with  ereatiaot  the 
better  shall  we  know  the  Creator,  and  the  less 
imperfect  will  be  the  homage  we  shall  ren- 
der at  the  footstool  of  his  uniyersal  throne. 

CREATURE,  NEW.  —  The  phrase,  <  new 
creature,'  is  found  where  probahlj  the  mors 
correct  rendering  would  be  '  new  creation:' 
—  *  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature'  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  comp.  GaL  tL  15). 
The  word  here  rendered  '  creature '  is  repre- 
sented in  the  comjnon  version  by  '  creation' 
in  Mark  x.  6.  Rom.  viii.  22.    Ber.  iii.  14. 

Revelation  divides  itself  into  two  great 
acts,  -^  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and 
the  redemption  of  man ;  of  which  the  first 
is  the  commencement,  the  second  the  com- 
pletion, of  the  sovereign  mercy  and  infinite 
grace  of  God.  Contemplated  thus  by  the 
Biblical  writers,  redemption  appeared  as  a 
new  creation ;  and  that  the  noher,  becaose 
it  introduced  a  change  scarcely  less  marked, 
and  even  more  benign,  than  the  original 
formation  of  the  human  race;  and  as  the 
former  dispensation  began  with  its  creation, 
so  the  latter  dispensation  was  natorally  set 
forth  as  being  in  itself  a  new  creation.  This 
use  of  the  phrase,*  new  creation,'  was  prepared 
for  by  views  entertained  and  language  uttersd 
by  prophets.  Holding,  as  they  did,  a  great 
moral  and  spiritual  change  to  be  of  very 
high  importance  and  an  object  of  deep  com- 
placency with  God,  they  spoke  not  only  of  *  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit'  (Exek.  xvilLSl; 
comp.  Ps.  li.  10),  but  of  a  new  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  (Isa.  Ixv.  17)  as  indica- 
tive of  a  state  of  holy  obedience  to  God 
(comp.  Isa.  li.  10;  Ixvi.  22.  2  Pet  iiL  13). 
llcnce  the  efi'ect  of  salvation  by  Christ  on 
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the  individual  is  a  'neworeation;'  and  Paul  liTer  Gairatos  (hence  Krete),  lay  Qnotsos, 

expresaly  deolares,  — '  We  are  hie  workman-  the  ancient  city  of  Minos.    Hen  may  bt 

ship,  created  in  Jesus   Christ  unto  good  seen  the  cave  where  Jupiter  was  bom,  when 

works '  (Eph.  ii.  10) ;  and  the  great  change  he  was  taken  under  the  shelter  of  the  Cure* 

effected  by  the  renovation  of  our  nature  the  tai  and  Corybantes.    Crete  contained  of  old 

same  apostle  terms  *  the  new  man,*  in  con-  other  distinguished  towns.    In  Acts  zxvii.  8, 

tradistinction  to  *  the  old  man'  (Eph.  iv.  mention  is  made  of  Lasea,  of  which  there  is 

22,  ii4).   This  renewal  in  the  spirit  of  man's  no  other  record.    The  same  may  be  said  of 

mind  (Eph.  iv.  23)  is  brought  about  by  the  Fhcenice  (12).    Not  far  from  Lasea  was  the 

gospel,  whose   author,  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  port  denominated 'Fair  Havens' (8),  which 

accordingly  represented  as  the  instrument  is  recognised  in  a  bay  bearing  a  name  of 

of  Ood  in  this  new  creation  (Eph.  iii.  9.  the  same  import 

Col.  iii.  10.  Bev.  iiL  14).    NeiUier  the  Old        Crete  was  in  a  special  manner  favoured 

nor  the  New  Testament   can    be    rightly  by  nature.     Its  position  in  the  southern 

judged,  nor   can    their   specific   merit  be  regions  of  the  temperate  sone  secured  it 

known,  unless   they   are  regarded   as   the  many  advantages  over  hotter  climates;  — 

record  of  a  divinely-originated  system  for  while  sea-breezes,  and  cooling  winds  from 

redeeming  the  world  from  sin  and  its  con-  Ae  north,  qualified  its  natural  warmth,  and 

sequent  misery,  and  for  reconciling  man  to  its  hills  protected  the  island  fh>m  the  de- 

Ood  in  the  renewal  of  his  souL    This  is  structive  sirocco.    In  ancient  it  was  more 

what  the  religion  of  the  Bible  professes  to  productive    than    it  is  in  modem  timef. 

aim  at;  this  divine  result  is  carried  forward  These    blessings  were,    however,   abused; 

by  various  means,  from  the  days  of  Adam  for  the  Cretans  have  come  down  to  us  with 

to  those  of  'John  the  divine;'  and,  apart  some  discreditable  epithets  afBxed  on  their 

from  this,  the  avowed  purpose  of  Ood  in  the  character.     From   profane    authorities  wo 

old  and  the  new  covenant,  there  can  be  no  leam,  that  the  Cretans  were  accounted  ava- 

just  opinion  formed,  no  trae  verdict  given j  ricious,  luxurious,    deceptive,    and   lying, 

of  the  Bible ;  nor  can  a  correct  view  eitiber  of  Hence  to  crttise  was  used  as    signifying 

Christian  theology  or  the  Christian  religion  to  lie.    These  facts  throw  light  on  the  pecu- 

be  formed.     This  is  the  proper  ground  on  liar  exhortations  given  of  Paul  to  Titus  in 

which   to  judge   of  the  Bible.      If  found  Crete,  and    particularly  on    the    apostle's 

wanting  here,  it  loses  its  claim  to  credence ;  assertion :  — '  One  of  themselves,  a  prophet 

but  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  of  all  particu-  of  their  own,  said.  The  Cretians  are  always 

lars  the  most  important,  it  is  found  worthy  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies '  (Tit  i.  12). 

of  all  acceptance,  then  to  stand  on  minor  This  'prophet'  was  the  poet  Epimenides  of 

objections,  and  make  much  of  difficulties  on  Onossos,  in  whose  piece,  entitled  '  On  Ora- 

unessential  points,  is  a  proceeding  which  is  des,'  Jerome  says  he  foimd  the  verse  cited 

condemned  alike  by  religion  and  common  by  Paul, 
sense.  The  population  of  Crete — which,  in  the 

CRE3CEN3  (L.),  a  Christian  and  friend  apostle's  time,  formed  a  Roman  province 

of  the  apostle  Paul,  who,  when  Paul  was  at  under  a  proconsul  —  comprised  many  Jews, 

Rome,  went  to  Oalatia,  —  whether  or  not  to  as  we  leam,  independently  of  the  New  Tes- 

preach  the  gospel  we  are  not  informed  —  tament,  tiom  Josephus  and  Philo. 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10).  CRISPU3,  president  of  the  Jewish  syna- 

CRETE  {Caphtor  in  Hebrew,  now  Cam-  gngue   at  Corinth,  who,  believing  on  the 

dia),  one  of  the  three  great  islands  of  the  Lord  with  all  his  house,  was  baptised  by 

Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  at  nearly  the  same  Paul   (Acts  xviii.  8.  1  Cor.  L  14).     Tradi- 

distance  from  each  d  the  three  quarters  of  tion  has  handed  him  down  as  bishop  of  the 

the  globe,  but  accounted  a  part  of  Europe,  island  of  £gina,  which  lies  off  the  roast  of 

whose  southern  point  it  may  be  considered.  Attica. 

It  was  celebrated  from  a  very  early  period.  CROCODILE.  —  See  Lstiathiv. 
Homer,  in  consequence  of  its  large  popula-  CROSS  (L.  crux,  but  immediately  from 
tion,  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities.  A  range  the  F.  eroix),  an  instrament  of  torture  and 
of  mountains  stretching  east  and  west,  and  death,  similar  in  disgprace  to  the  modem 
sending  out  spurs  north  and  south,  gives  to  gibbet,  consisting  of  two  beams  crossing 
the  surface  of  the  island  an  essentially  hilly  each  other.  The  Greek  term  stauros  pro- 
character,  and  determines  its  leading  fea-  bably  signifies  that  which  is  set  up, — a  pole, 
tures  of  river,  valley,  and  plain.  The  high-  and  by  derivation  a  cross.  The  term  is 
est  point.  Mount  Ida,  which  in  some  parts  found  in  Matt  xxvii.  82,  40.  In  the  Scrip- 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  lies  near  tures,  the  term  '  cross '  is  used  metaphori  • 
the  middle  of  the  island,  rising  frtmi  its  eally  for  the  pumshmeiU  tff  the  cross  (Gel.  ▼. 
broadest  part  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  South-  11.  Heb.  xii.  2).  With  a  yet  greater,  but 
ward  from  this  high  land  extends,  for  many  very  natural  deviation, '  cross '  came  to  sig- 
miles,  the  most  important  plain  of  the  island,  nifj  Christ  crucified  (Gal.  vi.  12, 13)  ;  also 
watered  by  the  Lethaios.  Here  lay  Gortyna,  the  redemption  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ 
its  oldest  city.    Northeast  from  Ida,  on  the  (Phil.  iii.  18) ;  the  doctrine  concerning  that 
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redemption  (1  Cor.  i.  18) :  in  all  which  pM- 
sages,  refereuee  is  made  to  the  ignomioy 
and  disgrace  of  this  horrible  paniahment. 
The  apostle  Paul  seems  sometimes  to  use 
the  term  '  cross '  as  eqiUTalent  to  the  death 
of  Chrut  (1  Cor.  i.  17.  Eph.  ii.  16).  The 
phrase,  *  blood  of  the  cross'  (Col.  i.  20), 
denotes  the  painful  death  so  inflicted;  for 
the  mere  blood  lost  was  not  necessarily 
eopious. 

As  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  prac- 
tised long  prior  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
so  crosses  were  in  existence  before  that  of 
our  Lord.  The  shape  of  these  would  be 
determined  by  their  purpose.  Torture  and 
death  could  be  effected  by  almost  any  dis- 
position of  the  two  beams  which  compose 
the  cross.  The  most  obvious,  and  therefore 
probably  the  earliest,  was  that  in  which  the 
transverse  beam  stood  on  the  top  of  the  per- 
pendicular one  like  ourf  {crux  commisio)', 
or  the  transverse  beam  might  cross  the 
perpendicular  one  at  some  distance  firom 
the  top,  as  seen  in  views  of  our  Saviour 
sinking  under  his  cross.  This,  which  in  all 
probability  was  the  cross  on  which  Jesus 
suffered,  is  technically  called  cruj;  tmmusa, 
or  capitata.  Or  one  beam  might  cross  the 
other  in  the  middle,  like  an  X>  which  is 
termed  St.  Andrew's  cross  {crux  deciusata), 
because  Andrew  the  apostle  is  said  to  have 
suffered  on  a  cross  of  this  make. 

We  possess  not  the  information  requisite 
to  declai'e,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reply, 
what  was  the  exact  shape  of  the  cross  on 
which  the  Redeemer  suffered.  The  Scrip- 
tural narratives  supply  no  definite  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who 
narrate  the  circimastances  connected  with 
the  alleged  finding  of  the  true  cross  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  gire  no  description  of  its 
shape.  From  the  evangelists  we  may  gather 
a  few  particulars.  As  two  others  were  cru- 
cified with  Jesus,  the  three  crosses  were 
probably  such  as  could  be  prepared  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  Boman  soldiers,  who 
would  be  inclined  to  show  no  preference  to 
one  crucified  for  sedition.  One  piece  of 
wood  nailed  to  another  would  readily  form 
the  needful  instrument  That  the  cross 
was  large  and  heavy,  yet  neither  so  large  nor 
so  heavy  as  it  is  sometimes  described,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  sacred  narrative.  Above 
our  Lord's  head  was  a  small  board,  bearing 
an  inscription.  Whether  this  *  title '  rested 
on  the  top,  or  was  nailed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  perpendicular  baara,  ii  is  difficult  to 
determine  from  the  language  employed. 
We  incline  to  the  former.  If  the  title  were 
on  the  top  of  the  beam,  then  probably  the 
cross  was  like  our  f*  which  would  strain 
the  body  more  than  the  crux  immUsa.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  there  to  be  a  sort  of 
small  resting-place,  on  which  the  body  could 
in  a  measure  sustain  itself.  We  have  no 
evidence  to  show,  that  such  formed  a  part 


of  the  eroBs  of  ChiisL  The  feet  were  also 
■ometimes  tligfatlj  auetained  beneath  dmn 
by  a  piece  of  wood,  to  whi^  they  wen 
nailed.  Evidence  of  the  existenee  of  dui 
in  the  cross  of  Christ  is  not  altogedicr 
wanting ;  for  though,  in  John  z^  24--29, 
our  Lord  directs  the  eyes  of  Thomas  to 
notliing  more  than  his  side  and  his  haodi, 
yet  in  Luke  xxiv.  89,  40,  he  shows  to  dw 
assembled  disciples  his  feet  as  well  ss  hn 
hands.  It  would  tiien  appear,  that  Jesas 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  his  hands  and 
his  feet,  and  consequently  that  the  wholi 
weight  of  his  body  would  hang  (eomp.  Laka 
xxiii.  39,  'hanged')  without  support  on  his 
hands.  Such  a  method  of  execution  eovU 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  speedy  disscdution, 
and  must  have  been  attended  by  the  nost 
exquisite  torture.  According  to  AmhiDse 
(bom  A.D.  833),  the  title  stood  on  the  top, 


forming  perhaps  a  cross  of  this  shape. 
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The  coins  of  Constantine,  and  the  shnph 
inscriptions  foimd  in  the  catacombs  of  Boom 
and  other  places,  present  crosses  of  Tarioos 
shapes.  "The  simplest  and  the  earliest  of 
these  are  here  shown,  of  which  Nos.  4  and  5 
are  made  up  of  the  Oreek  CH  and  R,  which 
form  the  two  first  letters  in  the  name  Cibist 
(the  ch  is  in  Greek  only  one  letter).  No.  9 
lias  by  its  sides  A  and  O,  denoting  Alpha 
and  Omega,  *  the  first  and  the  last,'  whieh 
our  Lord  is  designated  in  Rev.  ii.  8.  Tbs 
fourth  specimen  is  decorated  with  palm- 
brancbes,  to  signify  the  victory  of  the  cross 
in  the  a^ci'Osion  of  the  Saviour. 


CBOSSES   FBOM   THE    CATACOMBS. 

The  cross  thus  became  symbolical,  and,  at 
such,  had  a  history  to  relate  —  to  this  eflfeeC, 
that  Christ  suffered  death  on  an  instnuneot 
or  cross,  somewhat  like  the  figure  in  p<Mnt 
of  shape,  and,  having  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  was  raised  by  his  Fath^  to  the 
right  hand  of  power.  This  is  an  important 
change  in  the  history  of  the  cross,  cm  whiefa 
we  must  make  some  remarks  before  we  pur* 
sue  the  subject  of  its  forms. 
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Wd  have  already  seen,  that,  in  the  Scrip-  pretence  and  operation  of  the  grospel,  from 

toral  period,  the  term  '  cross '  had  assumed  the  earliest  ages  down  to  this.     The  student 

a  figurative  import    Within  the  same  pe-  of  antiquity  sees  the  eridence  with  his  own 

riod,  another  great  change  was  at  least  pre-  eyes ;  and,  how  little  soever  he  studies  the 

pared.    The  cross,  which  was  originally  the  import  of  that  evidence  and  the  testimony 

token  of  disgrace  and  infamy,  the  primitive  of  that  cross,  he  is  led  to  admit,  that  he  has 

believers  made  into  a  cause  of  rejoicing,  an  here  a  line  of  proof,  which,  if  primarily  pe- 

object  of  honour,  and   a  sign  of  victory  culiar  to  himself,  may  be  readily  communi- 

(Rom.  i.  16.    1  Cor.  i.  18;  xv.  2).     This  cated  to  others,  and  which  is  no  less  striking 

feeling  the  apostle  Paul  carried  so  far,  that  he  than  it  is  cogent     Of  this  new  species  of 

declared,  —  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  what  we  may  term  monumental  evidence,  we 

save  iu  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  here  give  such  a  notice  as  our  limited  space 

<Gal.vi.14.  Phil.  iu.  7, 8).    With  Christians  admits. 

the  cross  thus  at  the  first  became  the  sym-        The  feelings  of  pleasure,  admiration,  and 
bol  of  triumph  and  endless  life.    The  cross  triumph,  which  gathered  around  the  cross  in 
had  with  them  lost  its  offence,  and  assumed  Scriptural  times,  lost  none  of  their  intensity 
a  celestial  glory.    Realising  the  great  truths  in  the  age  which  ensued.     These  feelings 
of  the  gospel,  they  converted  its  deep  shame  were  for  a  period  content  with  warming  the 
into  the  highest  honour.    This  they  effected,  heart,  and  influencing  the  conduct,  of  be- 
first  in  their  own  feelings,  and  afterwards  in  lievers.    The  strict  monotheism  and  elevated 
the  heart  of  the  civilised  world.  spirituality  of  the  Christian  doctrine  con- 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  a  very  spired  with  the  worship  of  images,  so  pre- 
great  change.    Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  valent  and  so  injurious  among  £e  Heathen, 
transition  is  not  imaginary.     Its  existence  to  make  the  early  disciples  averse  to  any 
is  evidenced  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes-  outward  and  sensible  representation  of  reli- 
tament     The  volume  which  records   the  gious  objects.    Henoe  they  at  first  confined 
disgrace  speaks  also  of  the  glory ;  and  both  tiiemselves  to  the  entertainment  and  foster- 
the  disgrace  and  the  glory  are  perfectly  na-  ing  of  those  pleasurable  and  sacred  associa- 
tural,  and  easy  to  be  understood,  if  you  tions  which  die  great  facts  and  doctrines  of 
admit  the  great  outlines  there  drawn  of  the  their  system  had  thrown  around  the  cross, 
life,  death,  and  resurrecUon  of  Jesus  Christ  .  jn  the  eroM  of  Christ  I  glory. 
Deny  these,  and  the  change  is  inexplicable.  Towering  o'er  the  wreeks  of  time: 
How  was  it  that  a  frame  of  wood  which  be-                ^^^^  ^^^  of  Mcred  story 
tokened  torture  and  infamy,  came,  within                   Gathers  rotmd  Its  head  wiblime.' 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  denote  victory.  Some  feeling  such   as  is  here  expressed 
life,  and  bliss  ?     Paul's  Epistles  reveal  the  was  theirs,  so  that  the  cross  became  to  them 
secret     Without  them  the  unquestionable  a  token  of  all  the  varied  and  inconceivable 
fact  admits  of  no  explanation.    We  hence  good  which  the  gospel  was  fitted  to  convey, 
infer,  that  the  new  ideas  which  clustered  Yet  the  feeling  took  no  visible  shape, — fixed 
around  the  cross  found  their  origin  in  the  itself  in  no  outward  form.     Such  a  result 
alleged  event,  —  namely,  the  death  and  re-  might  be  looked  for  by  those  who  know  the 
surrection  of  Jesus  Christ  purity  and  intensity  of  primitive  Christian 
Let  it  be  carefully  noted,  that  the  resur-  love  and  piety.    But  it  is  equally  obvious, 
rection  is  involved  in  the  symbolical  import  that  ere  long  some  utterance  would  be  given 
of  the  cross.    As  an  instrument  of  death,  to  these  strong  emotions.    That  utterance 
the  cross  implied  only  agony  and  disgrace,     came  early  in  the  second  century,  first  in 
It  was  as  an  emblem  of  life  that  it  gathered  word  and  act,  and  not  long  after  in  visible 
around  it  high  and  triumphal  associations,  forms.    Among  the  earliest  verbal  expres- 
The   symbolical  cross  points  upwards  to     sions,  we  find  that  of  Justin  Martyr  (*  Dial, 
eternal  life,  as  surely  as  the  cross  of  wood     cum  Tryph.'  §  90),  in  which,  in  order  to  do 
points  to  the  sepulchre.    The  existence  of    away  with  the  diisgrace  of  the  cross,  he 
the  symbolical  cross  cannot  be  denied.    At    argues  with  his  Jewish  opponent,  that  the 
a  very  early  period,  that  existence  may  be     cross  was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament, 
dated.     At  a  very  early  period,  therefore,     not  only   in  the  brazen   serpent    (Numb, 
did  a  vital  and  practical  belief  in  the  resur-     xxi.  8),  but  also  in  the  hands  of  Moses, 
rection  of  Jesus  prevail.    We  see  the  cross     sustained  in  the  fight  with  Amalek  (Exod. 
pointing  to  the  ascending  Saviour  from  the     xvii.  12).    '  Moses,  by  the  tokens  which  he 
hearts  of  the  first  conmiunity  of  Christians,     made,  was  the  first  to  set  forth  that  cross 
The  direction  and  significance  which  it  then     which  to  you  appears  accursed.'    With  this 
took,  it  never  afterwards  lost    From  these     sllusiou,  which  he  uses  more  than  once, 
early  days  down  to  the  present,  the  cross     and  with  others,  Justin  labours  to  remove 
may  be  traced  in  forms  and  uses  most  na-     the  ignominy  of  the  cross,  which  he  regarded 
merons  and  various.    Indeed,  it  would  not     as  the  true  *  wood  of  life,'  and  to  impart  to 
be  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  Christianity     others  the  reverential  feelings  with  which  it 
in  the  history  of  the  cross.     The  history  of    was   now  regarded  in  the  church  as  the 
the  cross  presents  a  visible  evidence  of  the     source  of  '  salvation  to  believers.'     Hence. 
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he  asserts  its  power  as  a  divine  symbol  in  a  usage  in  puUio  worsbip  and  the  obscr- 
the  cooYersiou  of  the  world :  — '  That  which  vanees  of  the  ohoieh.  Accoxdiiigly,  '*i»*ipft 
we  now  behold  in  all  nations,  namely,  men  information  is  found  in  Christian  antiquity 
converted  by  this  mystery  from  idolatry  to  as  to  the  use  of  the  eross  made  by  the  h«"4 
the  worship  of  Ood'  ('Dial.'  f  91).  The  in  baptism,  catechisiii^,  oonfLrmfttion,  and 
pagans  he  addressed  as  in  the  following  the  Lord's  supper.  In  genend^  it  may  be 
passage,  which  shows  how  full  was  his  stated  that  its  use  came  to  be  regarded,  in 
mind  of  honouring  associations  as  to  the  the  worship  both  of  the  Greek  and  T«*ir 
cross :  — -'  As  the  prophet  said  aforetime,  church,  as  something  neoessaiy  and  indis- 
the  evidence  of  its  (the  cross's)  power  and  pensable.  The  Christian  Fathers  seon  gi«w 
,  dominion  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  from  eloquent  in  the  uses  whioh  they  assigned  to 
those  things  which  fall  under  the  eye ;  for  Uiis  practice :  —  *  The  croes  yoa  should  ue 
observe  all  things  in  the  world,  and  consider  in  the  worship  of  God,  in  order  eonstsBtiy 
whether  tliey  are  carried  on,  or  can  have  to  remind  you  of  the  Sarionr  ;  also  to  show 
intercommunion,  apart  from  this  figure,  that  you  place  all  your  hope  of  happiness  in 
The  sea  is  not  cloven,  unless  this  trophy,  him,  nor  less  to  make  known  yonr  readiness 
bearing  the  name  of  a  sail,  remains  un-  to  bear  your  cross  with  patience.' 
injured  in  the  vessel :  the  earth  is  not  Soon,  however,  was  a  magical  power 
ploughed  without  it ;  delvers  do  not  per-  ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tertnliim, 
form  their  work,  nor  artificers  theirs,  ua-  in  his  treatise  to  his  wife  (lib.  ii.),  speak- 
less  with  instruments  made  in  this  shape,  ing  of  the  condition  of  a  Christian  woman 
The  human  form  differs  from  that  of  brutes  married  to  a  Heathen  husband,  asks,  — 
in  nothing  else  than  in  being  erect,  and  '  How  could  you  conceal  from  his  curiositv 
having  the  power  of  extending  the  arms,  the  signs  of  the  cross  which  yoa  Imprint  on 
By  a  cross-like  figure  in  his  countenance,  your  bed,  as  well  as  on  your  person  ?  hov 
man  breathes  the  breath  of  life.  The  cross  could  you  escape  being  seen  when  you  drirt 
is  set  forth  by  the  shape  of  your  standards  away  with  your  breath  the  malignity  of  the 
and  trophies  (see  Abomination),  with  which  evil  spirit,  or  when  you  rise  daring  the  night 
you  (Roman  princes)  proceed  into  public,  for  prayer?'  And  in  his  dissuasion  from 
and  aocoimt  the  ensigns  of  your  power  and  frequenting  the  theatre,  —  '  Suppose,  whil« 
authority.  Nay,  you  consecrate  the  image  you  were  there,  a  clap  of  thunder  should  re- 
of  your  emperors  when  dead  in  this  shape,  call  to  your  mind  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ; 
and  in  your  inscriptions  name  them  gods '  you  are  alarmed ;  you  carry  your  hand  to 
(*  Apol.'  i.  §  55).  your  forehead  to  make  on  it  the  sign  of  the 
Veneration  for  the  cross  began  to  connect  cross.  What  ?  This  sign  of  holiness  and 
with  itself  some  tincture  of  superstition,  prayer,  —  this  sign  of  penitenee  and  moni- 
But  here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  abuse  fication,  condemns  you.  Had  yoa  had  thtt 
of  correct  feelings  has  been  the  occasion  of  sign  on  your  heart,  you  would  never  have 
supplying  posterity  with  facts  that  have  a  been  there.'  Here  are  seen  the  elements  erf 
testimonial  character.  This  figure  —  found  that  corruption  which,  in  later  times,  mads 
in  great  events  and  epochs  in  the  Old  Testa-  the  cross  itself  an  object  of  divine  honour, 
ment,  found  also  impressed  in  every  part  of  The  sign  of  the  cross,  made  by  the  hand, 
nature  —  could  not,  it  was  judged,  be  without  led  to  the  introduction  of  painted  erosso, 
efficacy  in  repelling  the  dangers  and  evils  of  and  crosses  fabricated  of  wood,  stone,  metal, 
life :  at  least,  it  was  grateful  to  the  feelings,  &c.  whose  form  and  use  were  veiy  variouSi 
yet  probably  denied  the  sight  of  the  loved  For  some  time  the  early  Christians  scrupled 
and  venerated  symbol,  to  imitate  ite  figure,  to  adopt  any  other  sign  of  the  cross  t^t? 
however  roughly,  in  voluntary  movements  of  such  as  was  made  by  the  hand,  lest  they 
the  limbs.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  figure  should  thereby  betray  a  communis  with  the 
of  the  cross,  formed  by  the  hand,  was  in  use  Heathen.  This  fear,  however,  disappeared, 
among  the  early  Christians,  at  least  in  Africa,  and  Christians  came  to  use  the  cross  as  s 
Tertullian(A.D.  220)  mentions  itas  an  already  general  symbol  of  Christianity.  In  this 
established  practice.  His  words  are  full  and  application,  the  cross  served  pretty  mach  the 
distinct  {*De  Coron4  Mil.'  lib.  xv.)  :  —  'At  same  purpose  as  the  crescent  in  lalamism. 
every  going  out,  and  at  every  movement ;  It  was  introduced  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  con- 
when  we  dress,  and  when  we  put  on  our  nection  with  the  fine  aits,  as  well  as  in  the 
shoes ;  at  prayer,  at  table,  in  kindling  a  light,  business  of  actual  life ;  being  cot  in  precious 
as  we  go  to  bed,  when  we  sit  down,  —  in  stones,  painted  in  pictures,  used  as  a  part 
short,  in  every  thing  we  do,  we  make  the  of  the  ritual  in  divine  worship,  adopted  in 
sign  of  the  cross  on  our  foreheads,' — Jrontem  architecture,  and  at  last  in  heraldry. 
erucis  signaculo  terimus.  No  reason  is  given  In  the  catacombs  under  the  city  of  Boiiie, 
for  this  usage;  but  doubtless  its  introduction  the  early  Christians  found,  among  the  re- 
had  been  at  least  facilitated  by  the  heathen  mains  of  the  dead,  shelter  from  their  perse- 
custom  of  finding  protecting  talismans  in  cuting  enemies ;  and  there,  accordingly^  in 
certain  signs  and  figures.  The  practice  thus  nide  outlines,  and  sculptured  tokens  of  the 
established  in  private  life  soon  passed  into  simplest  kind,  they  left  memorials  of  theli 


ftitb  Auiiag  \iX;  and  llieir  confidcDl  hop*  in     of  pomr,  b;  Ihmt  sonTs  studful  going  on 
ileMh.     In  tlma  wpnlchnl  toknii  ve  find     thciiroM.    Thairord»iJw,BtlTation,writlBiiM 
the  girlitil  Tiiible  nUarancs  of  tbe pnTilent     IhebaUom.nnbodtBBthaimpoitDfthtwfaol*. 
rcTcnncs  for  the  amu.    Tha  praciM  daW 
of  thau  BipreniTa  ijinboU  cannot  be  ucsr- 
Mincd;  bat  the  rarlieit  □(  thsm  an  clonl; 
eonnecUd  in  time  with  Tertnlliin,  and  other 
Chriitian  wrilen  of  hii  agi.     Wa  thiu  see. 
that  (he  line  of  contioiiily  in  oai  hiaioriftal 
akeleh  it  dulf  preurved.     Tha  plate  given 
in  p.  an  ibowa  diDereDl  cioMei  of  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  foim  taken  from  Ibe  cata- 
eomba,  and  reaching  back  to  tha  fint  eentoriea. 
The  (jmbolical  elemant  in  these  erosaei 
vent  on  gnduaUj  ineraaiing  jeu  after  jear. 
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The  dora,  ai  in  the  Aon  figure,  which  i* 
alao  an  image  of  tha  reaorrectian,  — the  im- 
port being  derived  from  the  bird  which  an- 
nounced a  new  haaien  and  a  new  earth  to 
Noah,  —  u  fonnd,  a*  well  ai  the  fish,  repre- 
aenting  our  Lord,  in  very  early  remaina  ol 
the  eatacombs,  which  probablj  take  pieoe- 
dence  of  fignres  of  the  cross,  and  thni  ^daln 
preaerring  a  eontinnons  line  of  ajmbcdical 
writing  from  the  first  jsars  of  the  second 
oentnr;  down  to  modem  limea.  The  trium- 
phant and  blistfnl  character  of  the  erosa  Is 
well  shown  in  the  engraving  tliat  followa,  of 
a  *  alarrj  omsa,'  which  ii  taken  bom  a  DO- 
aaie  m  Bftvenna,  of  the  aiilh  centoty :  — 


This  m^  be  eiliibited  in  the  anchor  ciosa  as 
giren  in  the  cal,  in  which  sn  old-aatablished 
symbol  is  tumsd  to  Christian  pnrpoees;  — 
fbnnlng,  in  the  sh^>e  of  a  cross,  a  kind  of 
twofold  emblem,  denoting  refuge  and  safe^. 
This  symbol  occurs,  in  the  esiliest  sges  of 
our  ndigioD,  on  gnvealones,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  on  gems;  sometimea,  sa  in  Ae  in- 
stance before  the  reader,  bearing  the  name 
JenMChritI,  and  baling  as  here  two  fishes,  or 
only  one.  The  Sshes  are  understood  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  '  fisher  of  men,'  and,  in- 
daad,  of  Cbristiane  generally,  who,  as  being 
immersed  in  water,  on  ssBumlng  the  Chria- 
tiiD  name,  took  a  luDd  of  pleasnre  in  plsy- 
ftally  describing  themselves  ss '  fish.'  Another 
resaon  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  Ihia  em- 
blem is,  that  the  Qreck  word  for  Bah.  namely 
ichUiut,  contains  the  initial  letters  of  Jem 
Chritl,  —  Son  of  God,  —  Saviour. 

The  power  of  expression  is  carried  (till 
farther  in  the  ensuing  specimen,  belonging 
to  the  first  centuries,  in  which,  besides  other 
symbols  already  explained,  the  cross  is  re- 
preseuted  as  having  conqueied  '  the  old  ser- 
pent,' who  it  bound  to  its  trunk,  and  who, 
yet  retaining  the  will  to  iqjorr  the  human 
snnl  —  rrprpsenlad  by  the  dove,  is  deprived 


Placed  in  the  midst  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
this  cross  rests  on  lbs  same  base,  sobu,  fol- 
lowed by  tha  word  mxiuJi,  aalvation  of  the 
world.  It*  outer  (drcle  is  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  resplendent  stones.  On  tha  top  ia 
the  Greek  word  icJUAat,  mesning  our  tiord, 
which  has  been  recently  found  on  a  funeral 
marble,  with  the  word  zonUm  a^oined,  mak- 
ing the  f  Dtirs  equivalent  to  Jem  Ckrut,  Bon 
qfOod,  Sammr  a/tioag  (men). 

At  an  earlier  period,  howerei,  than  this, 
the  cross  had  become  tbeemblen^  of  victory ; 
being  adopted  by  Constantine.  ss  shown  by 
(his  copy  of  *  medal,  struck  in  the  days  nf 


that  vBptiot,   Ullhtrlo  ihc  eroM  hid  in  Ihs  The  leiicm  of  tha  iiiii*cl«  m 

mun  pnacrrad  iU  ipiriuul  impon.    Hen  b7  the  appemiue  to  him  at  niglit,  is  ■ 

it  ia  auocimted  wilh  aarthlf  dominion,  u  dream,  of  Jeina,  who,  vilb  a  crou  in  hit 

■ppein  from  tlia  motto,  glory  of  Iki  amy  :  hand,  of  the  ahape  alreadj  aoen,  eonmiinM 

alas  that  thia  emblem  of  aofiisriiig,  peaee,  him  to  make  a  rojal  ituidard  of  ■  liniilv 

mal  blias,  ahoiUd  eTer  bate  been  ai  confignration.    Thia  m»  aooordiiigij  dmt; 


eocialed  with  deedi  ot  blood  l 


and  hence  the  Labamm.' 

We  ara  not  hare  reqnirad  to  dueou  tbe 
meriu  ot  ihii  ator}.  How  much  mxra  al 
(he  legendai;  or  eren  of  the  ficLitioiuitntij 
oontain,  doDbdeu  an  oeeaaioa  tbsre  *u  in 
the  lite  of  Canstaaline,  which  led  bim  lo 
adopt  the  CliHstiBD  religion,  and,  witb  thu 
religion,  iti  commented  B}nabol,  the  cma. 
Did  this  not  appMi  trtna  Ifaa  faci,  that  fic- 
tion and  legend!  baTs  an  hialoridil  inptvt, 
as  well  aa  the  pmeit  and  aimpleai  rcoH  at 
facta,  the  eneaiiitt  Ties  of  the  Labaimn, 
hiTjDg  the  image  of  the  ai 
verae,  «onld  at 


The  engraTing  preaenta,  between  t* 
man  aoldiera,  the  croia  in  the  ahap*  ot  tie 
Labanm,  and  indicate!  the  fact,  thai,  in  in 
conquering  caieer,  the  crou  had  now  l>ecDnie 
the  recogniaed  and  »lflniu  standard  of  llie 
Roman  empire.  Ecclealaitical  hiatoiy  in- 
fonn!  □■,  that  Coustantine,  while  engaged  in 
eontendiiig  for  the  imperial  throne  (err.  93ti  j , 
began  to  Rllecl  on  (he  miachancei  and 
tailurea  which  had  befallen  hie  idolalroua 
predeonaors  1  while  hia  (alhei,  who  had 
adored  one  onl;  God,  lbs  Creator  of  the 
aniTerae,  had  btea  eminently  eaoceiBfUl. 
Hen«  be  drew  the  inference,  that  he  bim- 
■elf  might  find  readj  aid  and  efiectoal  >up- 
port  in  adopting  the  now  rapidlj  spreading 
faith  of  the  deapised  Naiarene,  On  thia,  he 
fall  on  hia  kneee,  and  prajed  Ood  to  giYe  him 
light;  when,  aa  the  ann  was  declining, there 
■nddeulj  appeared  in  the  heaTena  a  pillar  of 
light,  bearing  the  ahape  of  a  otoaa,  with  tii* 
worda  in  Oieek,  'B;  thia  oonqnra.' 


Thii  ia  taken  &om  a  coin  of  Coiutanline'a, 
and  presentB,  on  the  top  of  the  Labamm,  Iba 
monogrammatic  name  of  Chtiat ;  at  the  bo^ 
tom  ot  the  croiii,  the  vanqoiahed  BeTpcut; 
athwart  the  face,  the  words iDLatin,lJlei<ff 
o/  Ike  rrpahlic.  From  thia  time,  eroaaaa  b*- 
came  very  common.  When  Conatantipalutl 
gained  the  empire,  the  senate  deerved  toUa 
a  golden  etatnc,  one  hand  of  which  held  a  kng 
epearin  the  farm  otaoroaa.  The  aiaaa  begaa 
to  be  accompanied  b;  the  image  of  om  Ba- 
vionr;  and,  according  loEnBebini,tlMamp» 
mr  not  otilf  cansed  anch  repreaentMiona  Id 
be  placed  in  the  most  conapicnona  paila  of 
the  cit},  but,  aa  '  (he  lign  of  aui  LoixI'a  paa- 
aion,'  erected   a   magnihcent    croaa    in   hii 

Architecture  waa  now  to  ondergo  modil- 
cation  from  the  croaa.  The  figure  preaanli 
an  onlline  ot  a  chnnb  of  eutj  dale,  bulll  ia 
the  ahape  of  what  is  termed  the  QrrekatMa. 
The  engraiing  whence  our  cop;  ia  made^  ia 
ilielf  ot  Ibe  aerenth  ceutui7.  Chria&a 
chorehes,  gcnerillir,  soon  quitted  their  od- 
giiial  model  in  the  Qreek  Baailine,  lai 
look  the  Ggiire  of  the  orosa.  Chnrebia 
built  in  iliia  fonn  were  oiiginallj  tetmad 
(ToH-rftureArt.  The  church  bailt  by  Cw 
itaiitine  in  CunaUntinople,  in  hononrttf  Ai 
npoBiies,  itae  ot  thia  deacriplinn.  Thia  flwH 
the  emperor  ia  eaid  lo  have  produE*^  k 
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order  to  unite  in  the  Christian  temple  the 
magnificence  of  the  temples  of  the  preceding 
religion,  and  by  crossing  two  quadrangular 
buildings. 


ARCBITBCTUBAL    CfiOSS. 

To  the  cross  thus  formed,  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  grand  discovery  of  imposing  a  dome  on 
arches,  since  the  superstructure  of  the  round 
temple  or  part  was  a  consequence  naturaUy 
ensuing  from  two  quadrangular  buildings 
crossing  each  other. 

The  alleged  discovery  of  the  cross  on  which 
Jesus  suffered,  gave  an  impulse  to  supersti- 
tious feelings  and  practices.  Four  ecclesias- 
tical historians  concur  in  stating,  that  it  was 
found  by  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
Btantine  the  Great  This  event  is  assigned  to 
A.D.  326.  The  statement  is,  that  this  princess 
was  induced,  when  near  her  grave,  to  pay  a 
Tisit  of  pious  love  to  the  chief  place  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  Aided  by  a  Jew  who 
bad  careftiUy  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
spot  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified,  Helena 
repaired  to  Mount  Calvary,  and,  after  diligent 
excavation,  found  three  crosses,  of  which  she 
ascertained  the  true  one  by  miracles  which 
it  wrought  Fable,  thus  begun,  was  not  slow 
to  increase.  Having  buUt  a  church  over  the 
spot,  Helena  deposited  within  it  the  chief 
part  of  the  real  cross.  The  remainder  she 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  a  part  of  which 
Constantine  inserted  in  the  head  of  a  statue 
of  himself;  the  other  part  was  sent  to  Rome, 
and  placed  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in 
Oerusalemme,  which  was  built  expressly  to 
receive  this  precious  relic.  When,  subse- 
quently, a  festival  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
eovery  had  been  established,  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited  to 
the  gratef^  eyes  of  eager  pilgrims  the  ob- 
ject to  see  which  they  had  travelled  so  far, 
and  endured  so  much.  Those  who  were 
persons  of  substance  were  further  gratified 
by  being  permitted  to  purchase,  at  their  full 
value,  small  pieces  of  the  cross  set  in  gold 
and  gems ;  and,  that  wonder  might  not  pass 
mto  incredulity,  the  proper  authorities  gave 


the  world  an  assurance  that  the  holy  wood 
possessed  the  power  of  self-multiplication, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  pieces 
which  had  been  taken  firom  it,  remained  in- 
tact and  entire  as  at  the  first 

The  Cloture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in 
the  hands  of  Chosroes,  who  mockingly  con- 
veyed them  to  his  capital.  Fourteen  years 
after,  Heraclius  recovered  them,  and  had 
them  carried,  first  to  Constantinople,  and 
then  to  Jerusalem,  in  such  pomp,  that,  on 
his  arrival  before  the  latter  city,  he  found 
tbe  gates  barred,  and  entrance  forbidden.  In- 
structed as  to  the  cause  of  this  hinderance, 
the  emperor  laid  aside  the  trappings  of  his 
greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his  own 
shoulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gates ; 
when  these  opened  of  themselves,  allowing 
him  to  enter,  and  to  place  his  charge  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  sepulchre.  From  this  time 
no  more  is  heard  of  the  true  cross. 

The  early  apologists  of  Christianity  en- 
deavoured to  repel  the  imputation  of  the 
disciples  being  worshippers  of  the  cross, 
which  was  brought  against  them  by  the 
Heathen,  and  even  by  Julian.    Some  grounds 
there    must    undoubtedly   have    been    for 
Julian's   charge,  since  he  expressly   says, 
that  'the  Christians  prayed  to    a   wooden 
cross,  that  they  made  the  figure  of  the  same 
on  the  forehead,  placed  it  at  the  entrance  of 
their  houses,  and  that  they  Ibrsook  the  an- 
cient gods,  and  had  turned  to  the  dead  Jew.' 
How  true  and  reasonable  soever  was  the  de- 
fence which  the  defenders  of  Christianity  put 
forth,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
fourth,  and  particularly  from  the  fifth  century, 
a  reverence  for  the  cross  arose  which  bordered 
on  fanaticism,  and  was  accompanied  by  very 
superstitious  practices.    This  has  remained 
at  least  unmitigated  in  some  churches,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  true  purposes  of  the 
gospel.    Easy  would  it  be  to  cite  instances 
of  the  gross  credulity  snd  low  superstition 
which  have  been  displayed  in  connection 
with  the  cross.    Nor  can  the  heads  of  the 
church  be  held  blameless.    In  their  desire 
to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  they  were 
led  to  speak  of  the  virtnes  it  the  cross  in  a 
manner  false  and  extravagant  in  itself,  and 
which  the  ignorant  would  easfly  misunder- 
stand and  grossly  pervert      The  eloq^ueut 
Chrysostom,  by  the  indulgence  which  he  gave 
to  his  feelings  snd  imagination,  most  be 
held  to  no  small  extent  accountable  for  these 
evils.    Ephraem  the  Syrian  is  among  those 
who  have  spoken  most  extravagantly  on  the 
subject    In  a  diseonrse,  he  dedares, — *  The 
cross  is  the  hope  of  Christians,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  the  staff  of  the  lame,  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  the  eharm  of  the  rich, 
the   stumbling-block  of  the  high-minded, 
and  triumph  over  the  demons.    The  cross 
is  the  teacher  of  virtue,  the  treasure  of  the 
destitute,  the  father  of  the  orphan,  the  couik- 


mIIdi  of  (he  joat,  tbc  guanliui  «f  llie  jouDg, 
Ilia  liFsil  of  [he  >dult,  Ihs  cromi  of  Ih* 
aged,  Uie  hope  of  the  deep«mng,  the  helm 
aribe  mariimr,!  haven  in  Blonni,  uxl  ■«(ll 
lu  Ihe  IwnieK*^-  T'"  "°'*  '■  "  ''B*"*  •<• 
those  who  sil  in  dtu-kiifss,  tlie  nriiameni  ot 
tin|!>,  tliD  free'lom  of  slaves,  lb<  wiadom 
of  maaleri.  the  philosopli;  of  barbariuii, 
the  uifel;  of  tli«  Klobe/  Id  Ihia  va;  does 
he  proceed  to  speak  al  leneth  of  (be  croia, 
ampluyiDg  laognsie  whicb  be  hitu self  might 
more  or  leas  dislincOj  intend  la  flgurea  of 
apeecb.butwhich.ineaehcase,  olhera  in  the 
Upas  of  time,  and  with  the  thickening  of 
Ihe  dark  sbadee  thai  cane  overmen'amindi, 
would  but  too  cerlainlj  comerl  inU  substan- 
tive realiliea  and  religioUB  trntha.  This  pro- 
cess of  coiTupiiuii  would  proceed  rapidly  in 
periods  when  nieii  were  generallj  indined  to 
canj  respect  for  ruai  or  falsj  lelica,  lo  ths 
■wtUl  tucen  of  makiog  Ibem  objeita  of  a 
ipeciet  of  worship.  The  croas,  aceordinglj, 
was  used  for  amulela  and  lalimians.  Chij- 
ioilom  (Horn,  li.)  declares,  — '  Thai  •erj 
wood  on  which  the  sacred  bodj  was  strelohed 
and  crncified,  is  sought  afuir  Willi  inoredible 
an  J  persons  of  both 


B,  pjoc 


.mall  a  splii: 


er  of  i1 


u  gold,  and  suspend  it  from  their 
Deck.'  Tatratel]ers,ttiecrosathe7WonierTed 
as  an  altar  al  whidi  they  prajed  at  certain 
bonrs.  IndMd.stipeTStitiouBtlenglli  conven- 
ed wooden  orosisB  into  olgecta  of  worsliip. 
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The  straun  of  oomipllaa  orwlowed 
walons  efTotti  of  tli«  emimdcn,  cooua 
in  the  eleionlfa  o«itiii7.  for  Iba  recoi 
Jeniaalem  and  tha  Holj  Land  bui 
hands  of  th*  Hohumnedaiti.  The 
die  eroai  for  &  long  Mrin  of  jtan 
flaunting  on  the  bumen  of  cmtbttlled  a 
and  bomeon  the  BhonldBnof  Talianlki 
who,  when  Ihejr  came  back  to  Iheir  ^ 
were  on  tbeir  atona  afflgiea  pla>eed  will 
legs  acroBB,  to  denote  that  tbej  b 
Ihcii  lifetime  had  the  high  merit  of  1 
tuught  under  tha  enaigm  of  ibe  eiot 
against  that  of  the  ereecrDt. 


For  shoae  awHt  nke  thmtalorhmt  ta^  bi 

And  dml,  *•  llvliic,  em  liliu  adoovd  i 
rpoD  bla  ihMd  ttie  Uka  *M  klao  Boon^ 
For  BOTcrelfii  hoffa  wUdi  In  hb  httf  b*  k« 

The  inflnance  of  the  eroaa  on  the  ah 
cbnrcheB  has  already  bean  epoken  at  ' 

were  supposed  to  be  purified  f^wta  Al 
umiuatioQ  of  MaadieDiain,  b;  bcjng  i 
with  the  figure,  or  altered  in  the  ihi 
ihe  cioBB.  In  England,  oroieea  wen  e 
before  the  conquest,  prcTioni  to  a  bat 
great  enleipiise,  as  an  antidpatotj  asj 
cilialoiy  offering  to  heaven.  In  iLe  ac 
eeniury,  Oewalil.  king  of  NDrtfaumberiai 
tore  be  fought  with  Cadwallo,  set  op  a  a 
wood,  '  and  on  bia  kneea  prayed  lo  Go 
he  would  aSBist  bis  worahippera  in 
great  distnaa.  11  ia  farther  reported 
the  eroiB  being  made  in  haale,  and  l!ir 
dog  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed,  the 
himself  ftdl  of  faith,  laid  hold  of  it,  am 
it  with  both  his  hands,  till  it  waa  act  f 
throwing  in  the  earth'  (Bode;  'Eee. 
iU.S). 

Posbrooke,  in  hia  Encyclopedia  of 
quilies,  ennmeralCB  and  clasaes  architsi 
crosaes  under  the  following  beads  : 
Preaching;  a.  Maikel;  3.  Weeping;  4.9 
0.  Uemorial;  U.  Landmark;  7.  Sepnlt 
8.  Highway;  6.  Entrance  to  chuichea 
AlleBlation  of  peace.  Of  preacbing  <zi 
St.  Paul's  Is  an  insltnca  familiar  lo 
reader  of  English  history.  Though 
aboBsd  to  secular  enda,  it  waa  erects 
preaching  the  gospel.  It  stood  on  U)«: 
of  the  ehoicbjaid.  It  was  not  demoL 
till  the  fanttica]  limes,  which  Clarcndoi 
designated  ■  The  Oreal  fiebellion.'  Tb 
lotia]  repiesentatioD  giren  on  the  next 
la  of  a  croBB  oonnectsd  with  a  *eiy  imps 
ercnt  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  nai 
the  preaching  of  Paulinas  (.dr.  620,  A 
who  conteHed  a  large  part  of  the  Nor 
England  to  Cbristianity.  and  became  i 
hiBhop  of  York.  This  crosa  ia  one  of  i 
commemoratiTe  of  the  event  now  inenLi 
which  Bland  in  the  ebiirchyard  of  Whi 
Id  Lancashire. 


tterdebr  NolU'),  in  Iwing  euried  to  Wnt 
ininsler.  reaud  ;  ii  U  SUmford,  DuDiEabl*, 
Sl  Albuu,  Wtlthtm,  Kc. 


Weeping  cto$m>  were  thoM  before  wbicb 
ft  pcDUice  wu  performed.  A  cross  of  Ihis 
kind,  cidUd  '  Msb'a  cross,'  tatj  stilt  be  seen 
(itissyerjplsinstnictare)  in  ■  itreel  in 
Wigui,  Lincaabin. 

Market  oroBiea  were  to  be  found  in  most 
towns  poaaeasing  the  privilegs  of  «  msiket. 
The  toUa  of  Ibeae  markeU  generallf  belonged 
lo  some  Deigbbooring  monsstery;  uid  the 

u  k  token  of  their  right,  a*  tor  Ibe  conieni- 
ence  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  beaulifn) 
specimen  is  found  in  the  market  oroaa  of 
Cbioheater.  ia  Susaex,  which  was  built  by 
Edward  Story,  who  was  trsnstated  from  the 
■se  of  Carlisle  to  that  of  Cbicbeater,  in  IITO. 
Croases  of  memoriil  oommemorated  bat- 
tlea.  mnrden,  and  other  erects  of  note.  In 
the  midet  of  Alpine  ecenerf  are  crosses  lobe 
seen  set  np  on  spots  where  the  trsTsUci 
needs  special  core  in  order  lo  iioid  danger, 
or  where  the  loss  of  life  has  already  ocoumd. 
These  eiDsaes  often  chroQicle  '  sudden  and 
nntimely  death,'  and  are  in  put  designed 
lo  solicit  pnjsrs  for  the  aools  of  lh«  nnfortn- 

Crosaei  of  memorial  were  built  tlto  to 
mark  the  apot  at  which  the  bier  of  a  diitin- 
golahed  person  reated  in  its  paaaage  to  the 
tomb.  The  'Eleanor  oroaMi'  were  deiigned 
in  honour  of  Eleeoor,  wife  of  Edward,  'in 
wboae  memory  (a«ya  Baker),  and  u  monu- 
tnenls  of  her  Tirlne  and  affection,  king  Ed- 
ward eaaaed  (1290,  A.D.)  erosaes  with  her 
nt*tns  to  be  erected  in  til  chief  place*  where 
her  corpse  (ahe  ja  beherod  to  h>Te  died  al 
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Tm  the  bl«lo>7  of  Chriitiui  ut,  no  iii«tii 
pliM  ii  occupied  by  the  ttili  iialionala,  or 
procesgional  croia,  wbich  it  WM  UBoal  M 
MrrTBtthebradorsolemupraceHioDi.  Tha 
eroiMi  nted  on  theie  dccuiohb  b;  the  Bo- 
mtaa  were  of  great  beiul;,  mtie  of  (ilTrr  or 
gold,  set  with  rliamondB  snd  precious  itoDei, 
4iid  ollierwise  ricbly  ornjunenled.  Thepro- 
Miainnil  erosii,  wbicb  on  holydsyi  iiBaaUy 
■tood  OD  tbe  bifch  a3UJ,  oron  lbs  ciboiiom 
of  the  tltar,  wm  conaidend  u  lbs  grett 
treunre  of  *  cbareb,  not  for  iti  intriniie 
worth,  to  luucb  u  for  ill  uiliquit;,  uid  the 
nlie*  which  wtie  eucloud  within  it 

Tbe  baaulitul  crasi  (the  two  amalleT  u« 
crosiers),  represented  in  the  sccompsnyiDg 
cut,  JB  Blill  preserved  in  the  town  ot  LiieiuiD, 
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Id  order  (o  contmt  moM  Btran^y  wilh  At 
fOt  gionnd  of  the  cross.  Ila  d«tt  ij  sbmt 
I36a  The  (tain  of  tha  cum  ii  of  brua, 
gilt,  uid  ii  much  initelor  u  tha  eiou  itself 
In  design  and  aueation.  Tlu  view  gira 
represent*  Ibe  front  of  the  oniaa.     Tha  ons- 


pnleon.bylbe  pious 


t  of  the  monks, 
u  the  lower  of 


I  beloDgi. 

■bout  three  feet  high  independent  of  the 
atem,  and  u  made  of  wood,  plaited  oier  wiib 
ailTcr,  embosBcd  or  chased  and  gilL  The 
figurea  u*  in  veij  high  relief,  and  ailTered, 


ot  the  disciples  commioing  tk«  body  of  Jetu 
to  the  tomb.  In  the  centre,  the  bod;  of  At 
Satiour  is  slretohed  on  tlie  croaa.  After 
the  fsll  of  Bonsparte,  and  the   consequal 

was  taken  from  its  hiding- placet ;  and  it  itiU 
eoDtinuea  to  be  oairied  in  proeasucm  (Sbaw'i 
'Dresses  and  DccorMionB  of  the  ICddlt 
Ages').  Prooassional  or  atalioiuij  ciomm 
afford  a  fall  proof  with  irtiu  seal  tha  daw- 
tians  of  old  adomad  thefr  chnichM. 

The  eroM  waa  also  emplojed  fbr  tlie  laack- 
ing  and  enforcement  of  theological  optDiosf. 
The  ant  eihibila  one  way  in  wbicdi,  in  Am 
middle  ages,  «ai  tao^t  the  oommimieuian 
of  tha  Spirit  b;  the  FUbei  to  tbe  aoa. 


Ilia  ■npentitl< 
which  prcTsiled  in  their  days,  attracted  the 
attention  ot  the  early  reformera,  who  either 
endeaTonred  to  abate  the  evil,  or  resolTed  al- 
together to  disallow  the  me  of  the  cross,  both 
m  public  worship,  and  in  private  exercises 
of  piety.  Ai  a  general  symbol  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  as  an  edifying  mempDIo 
of  the  anfTeriDg  and  dying  Saviour, — Lulhcr, 
boweter,  was  willing  Ihst  the  cross  should 
lie  Klaincd;  and  sllfaough  the  conseqqent 
aatges  hara  been  oonstantly  growing  leas. 


they  have  not  yet  entirely  diskppeved.  In 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  chnnh,  the  nfa 
of  the  cross  is  still  nsad  in  b^tiam,  die 
Lord's  anpper,  and  the  benediction.  Indasd, 
in  Luther's  smaller  cateehitm  ie  foond  as 
aipresa  direction,  that  erary  one  should  bmA 
himself  with  tbe  aign  of  As  cross  st  bms- 
ing  and  eTcning  prayera.  Latbsran  Ihssl^ 
gians  have  made  the  subject  <me  of  sons 
polemical  conaeqaenee.  In  En^and,  lbs 
crosses  which  were  found  at  the  ontbresk  of 
the  BefomalJon  in  the  otannhes  «a«U  not 
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lung  keep  their  places  against  the  hatred 
which  was  excited  against  ever}*  thing  that 
had  heen  and  was  customary  iu  the  Roman 
Catholic  commnnion ;  and  fanatical  men  in 
the  times  of  the  commonwealth  cleared  the 
places  of  puhlic  worship  of  these  and  other 
artistic  ornaments. 

The  simple  form  of  the  cross  prepared  the 
way  for  the  crucifix.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix 
the  time  when  crucifixes  were  introduced. 
Chemnitius  (*  Exam.  Cone.  Trident.'  p.  iv. 
41 )  remarks :  —  'It  is  to  he  ohserred,  that 
an  image  of  Christ  crucified,  that  is,  as  the 
eanon  speaks,  a  human  figure  representing 
the  humiliation,  passion,  and  death  of  the 
Saviour,  hegan  to  he  used  and  placed  in 
churches  ahout  the  year  691.'  The  church 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  them  hefore 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Prior  to 
this,  people  were  satisfied  with  the  figure  of 
a  lamh  standing  under  the  cross. 

The  artistic  skill  of  some  of  the  older  cru- 
eifixes  is  of  very  small  pretensions.  In  onler 
to  describe  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cross  was 
sometimes  painted  red.  Christ  is  represented 
variously  on  these  crucifixes,  —  sometimes 
hanging  on  the  cross  with  his  hands,  not 
nailed,  raised  up  as  in  prayer  ('  Borgia  de 
Cruce  Velitema,'  p.  133); — sometimes  fas- 
tened to  the  cross  with  four  nails,  and,  in 
the  older  crucifixes,  alive,  with  open  eyes ; 
but  in  later  crucifixes,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  more  often  dead.  As  these 
crucifixes  belong  to  no  very  early  period  in 
Christian  history,  they  afford  little  light,  if 
any,  in  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour, 
since  the  tradition  which  they  follow  has  no 
historical  weight,  and,  indeed,  is  not  uniform 
and  consistent  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
crucifix  was  considered  as  an  indispensable 
accessary  to  churches  and  altars.  Crucifixes 
were  also  placed  at  the  entrance  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages;  on  high  roads  and 
public  places ;  also  before  public  and  pri- 
vate dwellings.  The  smaller  crucifixes, 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  of  ivory,  &o. 
served  partly  for  adorning  the  articles  used 
in  public  worship ;  partly  for  an  ornament 
on  the  necks  of  men,  women,  and  children ; 
partly,  like  the  Agnus  Dei,  as  amulets  and 
charms.  Painted  crucifixes,  and,  indeed, 
some  worked  in  stone,  or  stamped  on  coins, 
are  often  surrounded  with  various  figures, 
mostly  of  angels,  with  all  kinds  of  emblems 
which  have  a  reference  to  redemption.  They 
sometimes  present  figures  of  animals,  par- 
ticularly lambs,  doves,  stags,  &c.  —  symbols 
which  speak  for  themselves.  The  most  fa- 
vourite representation  was  that  of  the  holy 
family  standing  beneath  the  cross.  Maxy, 
John,  and  Maxy  Magdalene,  are  also  seen  as 
in  the  ecclesiastical  canticle :  — 

*  Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Jtizta  emoem  laertmofla, 
Dam  pendebat  tOtaa,*  &o. 

In  this  protestant  country,  cmcifixes  are 


by  no  means  a  common  sight;  and  such  ns 
are  of  costly  materials  are  very  rare.  In  tlie 
Jesuits'  college  at  Stonyhurst,  in  the  north- 
east of  Lancashire,  there  are  in  the  museum 
several,  besides  those  which  are  commonly 
employed  in.  worship,  of  considerable  elegance 
and  vidue.  One  of  great  beauty  is  of  crystal, 
with  a  cluster  of  diamonds  at  the  intersection, 
fixed  in  a  square  base  inlaid  with  jewels. 
A  second  is  made  of  ebony,  with  an  ivory 
Christ,  exquisitely  carved,  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  feel  ings 
i^ch  led  to  the  use  of  the  crucifix  have 
been  carried  to  excess ;  but,  in  themselves, 
they  are  such  as  must  be  shared  by  every 
Christian. 


*  I  fiy  to  Salem  and  to  Calvary ; 

And  there  for  sinfiirman 

To  ftnisi)  God's  high  plan, 
A  form  of  lieavenly  mould  bath  braved  the  tree 

His  limbs  are  fainting  now. 

And  pain  is  on  his  brow ; 
And  foes  are  triumphing,  and  fHends  are  few : 

SttlU  through  the  darken'd  air, 

He  lifts  the  godlike  prayer, 
**  Father,  forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  ** 

But  'mid  the  awful  night, 

Bursts  a  fair  ray  of  light, 
And  hangs  around  him  like  a  brooding  dove ;  — 

It  hovers  o'er  the  tree 

Of  shame  and  agony, 
And  sancUftes  the  cross  to  Hope  and  Love  ! 

And  now  thou  speakest  Joy, 

And  Miss  without  alloy. 
To  tbem  that  boar  thee  in  their  Savionr's  name. 

Pale  Fciar,  and  shuddering  Dread. 

And  Agony  have  fled, 
And  holy  Uope  Is  here  fai  place  of  Shame  t 

And  still  in  Death's  dark  hour. 

The  holy  sign  hath  power. 
Even  when  Life's  sun  liatli  set  in  dim  eclipse, 

To  banish  dark  despair 

With  Tislons  bright  and  f^r, 
And  spread  a  smile  trom  heaven  on  dying  lips  I 

Jleneath  thy  fostering  care. 

Faith  pours  her  ferrent  prayer. 
And  hears  faint  echoes  of  the  heavenly  quire  . 

^'hy  form.  In  splendour  dreiit. 

Sparkles  on  Beauty'h  breast. 
And  glitters  from  the  **  starry  pointing  "  spire ! 

But  who  shall  dare  to  sing, 

Vnpoised  on  Seraph's  wing, 
Tliy  marciiof  triumph  to  earth's  fkithest  shore  ? 

My  tongue  is  all  too  weak 

Thy  glorious  praiiw  to  speak  : 
I  bow  the  reverent  kiuie,  and  tremblingly  adore ! ' 

The  Crosier  is  intimately  connected  with 
fhe  cross ;  for  doubtless  both  the  word  snd 
the  thing  itself  are  derived  from  it.  The 
crosier  was  borne  before  archbishops,  bi- 
shops, abbots,  and  abbesses.  It  was  at  first 
a  simple  staff.  The  exact  shape  and  the 
degree  of  ornament  differ  in  every  eountiy 
according  to  taste :  that  of  an  archbishop  is 
headed  with  a  cross,  exhibitmg  the  cmci- 
fixion  of '  the  man  of  sorrows.'  One  of  the 
earliest  abbatieal  staffs  is  probably  that  ie« 
presented  on  tiie  tomb  of  Vitalis,  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  in 
1082.    Crosiers  in  wood,  in  sntient  times. 
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were  usoally  buried  with  bishops  and  abbots  and  teated  at  tht  right  hamdqfthe  Afajegfy an 

in  their  cofi&us :  such  a  one,  of  red  woo<l,  th«  high.     The  fact  which,  within  a  few  years, 

top  carved  into  the  rude  form  of  a  ram's  head,  should  prove  able  to  convert  a  Tjboni  into 

was  found  many  years  ago,  on  opening  tlte  a  spot  towards  which  the  glad  but  tearfol 

coffin  of  Bishop  Orosteste,  at  Lincoln,  who  eyes  of  thousands  are  turned  with  all  the 

died  in  1253.     It  lay  across  the  body,  from  ardour  of  a  pure  religiou,  must  be  not  only 

the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  foot.     At  tlie  real  but  unusual,  not  only  unusaal  bat  en- 

bottom  of  the  neck  of  this  staff,  on  a  brass  kindling,  and  so  enkindling  as  to  call  into 

plate,  was  this  inscription,  —  Per  hacuU/or-  action  the  central  affections  of  the  hnmia 

nutm.,  prelati  discite  normarih  — '  by  the  form  soul. 

of  tlie  staff,  learn  the  law  of  the  bishop;' — a         CRUCIFIXION  (L.  Jixim^  on  a  cross),  a 

law  and  sway  which  seem  to  have  been  form-  cruel  and  disgraceful  ponishment  practised 

ed,  Dot  after  the  spirit  of  the  good  shep-  by  most  nations  of  antiqnltj,  but  not  by  the 

herd,  but  the  low  and  gross  conceptions  of  Jews,  whose  laws  and  usages  were  in  many 

a  darker  age.     From  the  excess  of  splendour  points  of  a  much  milder  character  than  g«De* 

hivihhed  in  such  times  on  the  crosier,  occa-  rally  prevailed  of  old,  even  ages  aftf^r  the 

flion  was  given  for  the  following  satirical  deatli   of  their  great  Legislator.      Ancient 

lines :  -^  writers,  with  one  voice,  spei^  of  cmcifixion 

•  Au  temps  pa»«  du  siacle  d'or,  ^  painful,  degrading,  and  servile.     It  was 

Crosse  do  boin,  evesque  d'or :  emphatically  the  punishment  of  slaves ;  for, 

Maintenant  civangent  lea  loir,  though  it  was  inflicted  on  free-bom  persons 

CroBso  d  or,  evesque  de  bois ;  -  ^^  ,^^  condition,  Koman  citizens  could  not 

which  means,  that  while  of  old  the  crosier  be  crucified.     The  degradation  wras  enhanced 

Wits  of  wood,  but  the  bishop  of  gold ;  now  by  crucifixion's  being  reserved  as  the  special 

we  have  wooden  bishops,  and  golden  crosiers,  punishment  of  heinous  crimes,  such  as  rob- 

We  have  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  over  bery,  piracy,  perjury,  sedition,   treason,  and 

ih  is  wide  field.   We  have  seen  the  cross  in  one  assassination. 

shape  or  another,  in  every  age  down  from  tlie  We  have  already  intimated,  that  cruci- 
days  when  Jesus  suffered.  For  our  argument,  iixion  was  not  among  the  punishments  of 
the  abuses  answer  equally  well  with  the  uses  the  Hebrews,  who  received  it  from  the  Ro- 
of the  cross ;  for  the  two  combine  to  exhibit  mans  as  a  consequence  of  their  subjugation, 
a  symbolical  and  monumental  history  of  the  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  nn- 
gospel,bcginning  with  the  time  when  the  lite-  worthy  token.  And  the  crucifying  of  our 
ral  narratives  of  the  sacred  penmen  come  to  Lord  after  he  had  been  condemned,  as  a  mere 
a  close.  Nor  let  it  be  tliought,  that  the  sym-  matter  of  course,  requiring  no  specific  direc- 
boiical  and  monumental  is  less  significative  tion  or  legal  authority,  shows  how  completely 
than  the  literal  and  written  history.  The  the  Jews  of  his  day  had  received  the  Roman 
former  addresses  the  eye  as  well  as  the  mind,  yoke,  and  exhibits  the  evangelists  in  harmo- 
It  has  a  language  of  its  own,  clear  and  de-  ny  with  what,  from  independent  historical 
finite  in  expression,  and  less  liable  ^an  any  grounds,  might  have  been  anticipated  and 
written  word    to  be   altered  or  corrupted,  predicted. 

Additions,  indeed,  it  does  receive ;  but  these  The  coudemned,  after  having  been  soourg- 
additions  become  each  a  new  leaf  in  the  his-  ed,  had  to  bear  his  cross  to  the  place  of 
tory.  And,  in  general,  we  know  not  well  how  execution,  which  was  generally  some  fre- 
any  one  that  has  even  a  slight  conception  of  quented  spot  on  the  outsidd  of  the  city, 
the  varied  treasures  of  rude,  imperfect,  or  high  Arrived  there,  he  was  supplied  with  an  in- 
art,  to  which,  in  successive  ages,  Christianity  toxicating  drink ;  and,  having  been  stript  of 
gave  birth,  and  of  which  destructive  time  his  clothing,  was  raised  and  fastened  to  the 
has  spared  a  very  large  portion,  can,  in  cany-  cross  by  nails  driven  into  his  hands,  and 
ing  his  eye  over  the  last  nineteen  hundred  sometimes  by  others  driven  into  his  feet.  A 
years  along  the  line  marked  out  by  the  cross  small  tablet  or  title,  declaring  the  crime,  was 
alone,  hesitate  to  admit  that  there  is  here  an  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cross.  The  body 
evidence  for  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrec-  found  some  little  support  from  a  kind  of 
tion,  which  is  not  only  appreciable  by  men  seat.  The  sufferer  died  under  the  most 
of  ordinary  understanding,  but  sound  in  frightful  tortures,  —  so  great  that,  eren  amid 
itself,  and  satisfactory.  But  for  the  resur*  the  raging  passions  of  war,  pity  was  some- 
rection  of  the  suffering  Christ,  tlie  cross  times  excited.  Josephus  says,  of  captives 
would  have  remained  an  instrument  of  tor-  taken  by  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Jemsa- 
ture,  and  a  token  of  infamy.  It  became  a  lem,  —  <  They  were  first  stripped  and  tor- 
name  of  honour,  a  sign  of  triumph,  the  hope  mented,  and  then  crucified  before  the  wall 
of  the  world.  This  revolution  of  opinion  of  the  city.  This  miserable  procedure  made 
finds  its  sole  explanation  in  the  fact  which  Titus  greatly  pity  them  *  (*  Jewish  War,*  t. 
the  primitive  accompaniments  of  the  cross  11.  1).  In  some  cases  the  suffering  wras  shor- 
declare  to  the  intelligent  mind  in  signs  as  tened  and  abated  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
expressive  and  determinate  as  are  the  words  criminal,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
ot  Scripture :  —  Se  i$  not  here ;  he  U  risen,  have  had  any  benevolent  aim,  but  was  designed 
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to  make  his  death  certain.    After  death,  the  to  put  an  end  to  the  inboman  practice.    Snch 

body,  among  the  heathens,  commouly  re-  was  a  most  worthy  effect  of  the  cross,  which 

mained  on  the  cross  till   it  wasted   away,  is  the  symbol  of  the  largest  philanthropy,  and 

or  was  devoured  by  birds  of  prey ;  a  military  the  truest  love.     Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 

guard  being  placed  near  the  cross  to  prevent  accumulate  instances  of  the  efficacy  which 

the  removal  of  the  corpse  for  burial ;  the  the  sight  or  the  thought  of  the  cross  has  bad 

practice  being  founded  on  the  absurd  notion,  in  putting  a  curb  on  human  wickedness,  or 

that  the  expomre  of  executed  criminals  has  speaking  peace  to  troubled  hearts.    The  fol- 

a  salutary  effieaoy  in  dettiriiifp  ima  &om  the  lowing  lines  by  Felicia  Hemans  speak  bean- 

conimission  of  crime ;  whereas  lengthened  lifiolly  on  the  point :  — 

experience  shows  that  such  sights  tend  only 

to  degrade  and  brutalise,  and  so  give  occa-  ^         ^„^       ^''i^^^}j^ ^^^a^ 

lu  uc({i «uc  auu  w« uMu«B<;,  «mu   *»    B»^  "  ^  1^1,^  ,^^1^  RcdeeiBeT  bo««A kk  head  to  death, 

sion   to   the   passions    from    wnicn   crime  Was  framed  of  aapen-wood,  and  staee  that  hour 


arises.       Among    the   Jews,    however,    the  Through  all  itB  race  the  pale  tree  bath  soBt  down 

corpse   was   customarily    taken   down    and  A  thrilling  consdoiunes*,  a  secret  awe, 

.^,-.,    .       v-  i««       „  J  Making  them  tremulous,  when  not  a  breoio 

buned ;  for  their  religious  observances  and  Disturbs  the  airy  thtaUeldown,  or  shakes 

feelings  were  too  powerful  and  too  elastic  The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gosHamer. 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  load  of  pagan  domi-         C*iW  (after  a  pause).  Dost  thou  helieve  it,  father? 

nation.     Josephus  asserts  that  the  Jews  were  jy^^^^^^  ^^^^  U^^t.  "bJi  yeVS?e1i  now, 

80  regardfid  of  the  ntes  of  sepulture,  that  -^ith  something  of  a  lingering  love,  I  read 

iliey  buried  even   those  who  were  crucified  The  characters,  hy  that  mysterious  hour 

l»efore  sunset  of  the  day  on  which  they  suf-  ?**2?P'^  *»«*  *5«  reverential  soul  of  man 
.       ,                                   '                           'In  visionary  days,  and  thence  thrown  back 

*®'^^*  On  the  fair  forms  of  nature.    Blany  a  sign 

The   reader   wUl   not  fail    to    have   no-  of  the  great  sacrifice  which  won  us  heaven, 

ticed  how  entirely  these  statemenU,  which  The  woodman  and  the  mountaineer  «ntr«» 

^  j^— ^  #•-«.««  <.^...».Aa  i^A^^^^^A^.^^  ^9  «v««  On  rock,  on  herb,  and  flower.    And  be  it  so  I 

are  drawn  from  sources  independent  of  the  y.     ^^^'^^t  wisely,  that  with  hurried  hand 

evangelists,  accord  with  the  statements  and  Would  pluck  these  salutarv  fancies  forth 

implications  of  their  narratives  ;  which  are  From  their  strong  soil  within  the  peasant's  breast, 

thus  found  to  come  recommended  to  na   in  And  scatter  them  — far,  far,  too  fast  I —away 

tnus  louna  lo  come  recoramenaea  xo  us,  m  ^^  worthless  weeds :  —  oh  I  UtUe  do  we  know 

the   matter  under    consideraUon,   by  their  |p%«i»  they  have  soothed,  when  savod.' 
general  accordance  with   history  and   fact, 

and  so  justify  the  conclusion,  that,  in  lesser         The  importance  of  the  subject  has  induced 

points  where  such  agreement  does  not  appear,  us  to  seek  the  opinion  of  a  medical  roan, 

we  should  find  that  it  actually  existed,  were  which  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  article, 

our  knowledge  more  comprehensive,  minute,  for  which  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Thomas 

or  exact.  Dorrington,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

There  was  a  bare  possibility,  in  some  cases,         CRUCIFIXION,  DEATH  BY  ( physically 

that  those  who  had  suffered  crucifixion  might,  considered),  is  attributable  to  exhaustion  of 

under  medical  treatment,  recover,  if  taken  the  vital  powers,  by  various  circumstances 

down  at  no  leng^  of  time  after  being  sua-  connected  with  that  mode  of  punishment, 

pended.     Such  a  possibility  must  have  de-  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  may 

pended  on  casual  circumstances,  such  as  the  be  named  —  the  shock  to  the  nervous  sys- 

age,   natural    strength,   temperament,    and  tem,  produced  by  the  painful  operation  of 

actual  condition  in  regard  to   fatigue   and  driving  nails   through  the  hands  and  feet, 

exhaustion,  of  the  sufferer ;  as  well  as  on  the  —  the  suffering  subsequently  caused  by  their 

degree  of  torture  and  extent  of  injury  inflic-  pressure  on  the  soft  parts,  which  they  had 

ted  by  his  executioners.     That  the  preser-  pierced  wedge-like,  —  the  local   inflamma- 

vation  of  life,  however,  after  crucifixion,  was  tion,  ulceration,  and  mortification,  excited  in 

not  impossible,  is   clear  from  the  express  the  wounds  by  that  pressure,  and  aggravated 

statement  of  Josephus   (*  Life,'  7d)  :  —  <I  by  exposure  to  the  air,  —  the  constitutional 

saw  many  captives  crucified,  and  remembered  irritation  and  fever  arising  from  the  local 

three  of  tbem  as  my  former  acquaintance,  injury, —^  and,  lastly,  the  pain  caused  by  the 

I  was  very  sorry  at  this,  and  went  with  te^mi  pressure  of  the  cords  used  to  fix  the  limbs 

in  my  eyes  to  Titus,  who  immediately  com-  and  body  on  the  cross,  and  by  the  constrained 

manded  them  to  be  taken  down,  and  to  have  position  of  the  sufferer, 
the  greatest  care  taken  of  them  in  order  to         No  wounds  are  more  painful  than  those 

their  recovery ;  ye/  tvDO  of  them  died  under  inflicted  in  crucifixion.     They  are  at  once 

the  physician's  hatuis,  while  the  third  re>  what    surgeons   term  punctured,   lacerated, 

covered.'  and  contused,  which  are  the  three  most  seri- 

The  punishment  continued  in  the  Roman  ous  varieties  of  that  species  of  injury.  In- 
empire  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  it  dependintlyof  the  grave  nature  of  the  wounds 
was  abolished  through  the  influence  of  the  tliemselves,  their  danger  is  much  increased 
Christian  religion.  Examples  of  it  are  found  when  they  occur  in  such  parts  as  the  palm 
in  the  early  part  of  that  emperor's  reign ;  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  which 
but  the  reverence  which,  at  a  later  period,  boneSjfascise,  tendons,  and  their  sheaths,  pro- 
be was  led  to  feel  for  the  cross,  induced  him  dominate ;  tissues  which,  when  so  injured, 
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reflect  the  mischief  into  the  constitution  iin-     neutly  increase  the  febrile   action,  and  de- 
mediotely  and  most  violently,  giving  rise  to     range  the  cerebral  circulation. 
unmanageable   traumatic   fever.     In   many         To  determine  the  probable  doration  of 
very  sensitive  constitutions,  the  immediate     life  after  crucifixion  woold  he  utterly  impoa- 
shock  of  the  act  of  crucifixion  itself  would     aible,  inasmuch  as  this  would  depend  maar* 
hardly  be  rallied  from.     If,  however,  the  vie-     rially  on  the  constitution  of  the  sufferer,  tbt 
tint   should   have    suflficient    constitutional     state  oftheclimale,andthe  season  of  die  year, 
power  to  support  reaction,  the  intense  agony     the  mode  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
produced  by  tlie  weight   of  tlie   body  sns-     formed,   and  yarions  other    ciroumstancet 
pended  on  ihe  raw  parts  in  contact  with  the     which  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  at  so  great 
nails  ill  the  hand,  and  by  the  inflaumiatory     a  distance  of  time.   We  have  before  ezprnsed 
swelling  of  the  palmar  and  plantar  tissues     an  opinion,  that  in  certain  cases  the  imme- 
pressing  against  the  unyielding  iron,  com-     diate  shock  of  the  act  of  crucifixion  migbt 
bined  with   the  distressing  effects   of  the     prove  mortal,  as,  for   instance,  where  the 
cords,  and  the  position  of  the  body,  is  one     mind  or  body  had  been  prcTioualj  exhausted 
of  the  principal  agents  in  the  production  of     by  much  and  long-continued  suffering,  oris 
that  exhaustion  which  terminates  tlie  fright-     persons  of  extremely  delicate  fibre,  orhi^klj 
ful  scene.     In  our  opinion,  this  view  of  the     sensitive  nervous  system,  as  certain  femalei. 
subject  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  insisted     In  many  cases,  death  might   occur  withia 
upon,  writers  having  attributed  death  in  these     twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  in  others,  with* 
cases  rather  too  exclusively  to  the  fever  pro-     in  forty-eight  hours ;  and,  in  a  few  rare  in- 
duced by  the  injury,  forgetting  the  exhaust-     stances,  life  might  be  prolonged  for  days. 
ing  effect  of  long-continued  and  severe  pain.     In  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  remarkable 
This  fever,  whose  importance  we  would  not     that  death  took  place  in  the  short  space  of 
be  supposed  to  under-estimate,  would  come     six  hours;  a  circumstance  which  may  beac- 
on in  a  very  short  time  after  the  infliction     counted  for,  when  we  recollect  the  extremely 
of  the  injury,  a  few  hours  at  most.     The     exhausted  state  in  which  his  highly  impres- 
parts  that  were  pierced  would  become  red,     sible  nervous  system  must  have  been  at  d>e 
hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  the  inflammation     time  of  the  crucifixion.     It  is  impossible  for 
extending  along  the  deep-seated  tissues  in     us  at  all  to  appreciate  the  depressing  and 
the  arms  and  legs  ;  the  general  surface  of  the     exhausting  effects  of  the  mental  agony  with 
body  would  be  hot  and  dry ;  there  would  be     which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  contemplated 
pulsating  headache,  dry  tongue,  unquencha-     the  awful  termination  of  his  earthly  career ; 
ble  thirst,  watchfulness,  and  anxiety.    When     an  agony  of  which  we  have  unequivocal  evi- 
the  injured  parts,  after  ulcerating,  became     dence  in  the  affecting  scene  in  the  garden 
gangrenous,  which  in  most  cases  they  would     of  Gethsemane  the  previous  erening,  and  in 
do  if  the  sufferer  lirdd  many  hours,  great     his  last  cry  of  despair  on  the  cross.     Great 
general  depression  of  the  vital  powers  would     demands  were  made  upon  his  bodily  and 
at  once  come  on,  with  hiccough  and  cold     mental  energies  during  the  last  days  of  his 
sweats ;  the  circulation  would  be  hurried     life,  and  his  feelings  were  wrought  upon  in 
and  feeble ;  the  breathing  short  and  firequent ;     the  highest  degree.     The  last  supper,  with 
and  the  patient  would  rapidly  sink ;  the  feel-     its  affecting  associations, —  the  consciousness 
ing  of  pain  being  nearly  annihilated,  but  the     of  his  impending  betrayal  by  Judaa,  and 
sense  of  anxiety  and  prostration  augmented     desertion  by  Peter  and  his  other  disciples, — 
towards  the  last  the  effort  to  bear  up,  in  that  crisis  of  tht 

In  otiier  cases,  where  deep-seated  snppu-     world's  history,  against  an  irrevocable  des- 
ration  in  the  arms  and  legs  took  place,  rather     tiny  ;  an  effort  so  trying,  that  at  its  dimsx 
tlian  mortification,  the  fever  would  be  at  first     *  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  g^eat  drops  of  blood 
more  of  the  hectic  character ;  but  ultimately     falling  down  to  the  ground ;  '-^the  total  loss 
the  sinking  stage,  as  above  described,  would     of  that  rest  so  necessaxy  to  nerve  the  body 
come  on.     From  mere  hunger,  as  such,  the     the  night  before  his  trial, — the  cruelties  and 
patient  would  suffer  little,  since  all  desire  for     outrages  that  preceded  the  crucifixion,  —  and 
food  would  soon  cease ;  but,  of  course,  where     his  utter  separation  firom  the  expression  ol 
life  was  prolonged  for  days,  the  cessation  of     all    human   S3^pathy  and  encouragement 
the  process  of  nutrition  would  doubtless  ex-     after  his  capture,  —  all  acting  upon  a  nervous 
pedite  death.     From  the  privation  of  water,     system  the  most  finely  tempered  and  acutely 
80  eagerly  desired  to  quench  tlie  burning     sensitive  the  world  ever  saw,  —  would  neee»> 
thirst,  the  sufferings  of  the  crucified  must     sarily  leave  him  in  a  state  of  prostration  in- 
have  been  awful.     The  variations  of  tempe-     capable  of  long  bearing  the  mortal  agonies 
rature   in  the   atmosphere,   acting  on  the     of  the  cross. 

exposed  body  day  and  night,  had  unques-  It  appears  to  have  been  customary  to 
tionably  a  very  *  exhausting  influence.  The  minate  the  life  of  the  crucified,  in 
comparative  coldness  of  the  night  air,  under  cases,  before  the  period  of  spontaneous 
such  circumstances,  would  be  very  depress-  luiion  had  arrived.  In  the  case  of  the  thieves 
ing;  and  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon-  who  were  crucified  with  Jesus  Christ,  this 
day  on  the  bare  heatl  and  body  would  emi-     was  efiected  by  the  barbarous  proceeding  of 
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breaking  the  legs ;  aud  it  is  probable  that 
Uie  thrusting  of  the  spear  into  tlie  side  of 
Christ  was  done  with  something  of  tlie  same 
object,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  life  in  him.  There  is  nothing  in  tlie 
mere  breaking  of  the  legs  that  would  cause 
death  in  a  healthy  subject;  but,  in  one  al- 
ready near  the  point  of  death  from  cruci- 
fixion, this  act  would  doubtless  soon  exhaust 
the  ebbing  life  of  the  victim,  by  the  excru- 
ciating pain  which  it  would  create ;  for  the 
legs  in  such  cases  could  not  be  broken,  with- 
out the  infliction  of  great  violence. 

The  piercing  of  the  side  of  Jesus  is  a  very 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  having 
been  removed  from  the  cross  before  death, 
and,  therefore,  of  his  having  been  resusci- 
tated,—  a  natural  mode  of  explaining  the 
resurrection,  whidi  has  been  broached.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  modem  patholo- 
gists should  have  observed  facts  which  go 
to  prove,  that  the  flowing  out  of  blood  and 
water  from  the  side  was  a  natural  occurrence 
ander  the  circumstances,  and  that  it  could 
have  taken  place  only  in  the  case  of  a  sab- 
ject  already  some  time  dead. 

With  regard  to  the  blood,  it  was  in  all  pro- 
bability poured  out  by  the  veins  of  the  skin, 
or  by  the  vein  running  along  the  under  edge 
of  one  of  the  ribs,  caUed  by  anatomists  the 
intercostal  vein,  which  would  be  very  likely 
to  be  wounded  in  a  thrust  made  obliquely 
npwards  and  inwards  towards  the  centre 
of  the  body,  in  which  direction  the  spear 
raust  pass,  if  aimed  at  the  side  from  below. 
It  is  no  objection  to  John's  account  of  the 
occurrence,  that  the  blood,  being  coagulated 
in  the  dead  body,  would  not  be  capable  of 
flowing  from  an  injured  vessel,  since  it  is 
well  luiown  to  pathologists,  that  the  blood 
is  by  no  means  unfrequently  in  a  fluid  state 
in  iie  veins  after  death.  The  water  named 
in  the  history  came  either  from  the  bag 
which  contains  the  heart,  called  by  anato- 
mists the  pericardium,  or  from  that  cavity 
in  the  chest  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
covering  of  the  lung,  and  lying  between 
tlie  lung  and  the  inside  of  the  ribs,  called 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Modem  patholo- 
gists have  shown,  and  we  ourselves  have 
frequently  had  the  opportonity  of  verifying 
the  statement,  that  it  often  happens  during 
the  agony  of  death,  or  after  this  event  has 
occurred,  that  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood 
exude  through  the  sides  of  the  small  blood- 
vessels ramifying  on  the  membranes  consti- 
tnu'ng  shut  sacs,  as  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  pericardium  or  pleuritic  cavity.  These 
exudations,  conmionly  called  '  serous  efiii- 
sions,'  have  very  much  the  appearance  of 
water,  being  in  most  cases  pale  and  perfectly 
transparent.  They  were  formerly  supposeil 
never  to  occur,  except  as  the  product  of 
disease  existing  during  life ;  bat  it  is  now 


an  established  fact,  that  they  may  occur  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  structure,  about  the  time 
of  death,  or  subsequently,  and  so  have  been 
named  cadaveric  or  psevdo-morbid :  at  the 
some  time,  they  never  thus  occur,  except 
iu  connection  with  death,  so  that  their  exist- 
ence unequivocally  proves  that  this  has 
taken  place.  The  fluid  thus  poured  out 
necessarily  gravitates  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cavity  containing  it;  and  whether  we 
consider  *  the  water '  named  by  the  evange- 
list to  have  flowed  from  the  pericardium  or 
pleuritic  sac,  the  thrust  of  the  spear  must 
have  been  below  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  —  a 
situation  very  generally  assigned  to  it  in 
the  various  ancient  and  modern  paintings 
of  the  cracifixion. 

To  the  medical  reader,  the  mention  of  the 
'  blood  and  water '  by  the  evangelist  is  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory; for  a  fact  is  thus  recorded,  which, 
though  perfectly  natural  when  viewed  by  tlie 
light  of  modem  science,  is  not  only  not 
necessary  to  the  coherence  and  consistency 
of  the  account,  but,  till  latterly,  would  have 
a  decided  tendency  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
it,  owing  to  its  being  inexplicable  by,  nay, 
rather  inconsistent  with,  former  medical  ex- 
perience. By  this  we  mean,  that,  as  serous 
eflfUsion  into  the  chest  was  looked  upon  by 
the  older  physicians  as  unequivocally  indi- 
cative of  a  serious  malady  existing  there 
before  death,  the  accoimt  of  the  blood  and 
water  by  John,  if  trae,  would  involve  the 
existence  of  such  an  amount  of  disease  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  our  Saviour's  life,  as 
would  have  utterly  incapacitated  him  for 
taking  the  part  in  the  events  that  occurred, 
which  he  is  represented  to  have  done. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark upon  another  circumstance  which 
affords  important  internal  evidence  of  the 
trath  of  the  Scripture  narrative.  John  is 
the  only  evangelist  who  mentions  the  blood 
and  water  flowing  from  the  side  of  Jesus ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  of  the  evan- 
gelists he  only  was  present  at  the  crucifixion. 
Now  the  fact  of  the  blood  and  water  is  just 
such  a  circumstance  as,  frt>m  not  being 
necessary  to  the  general  trath  of  the  story, 
might  easily  be  omitted  fitim  Gospels  pro- 
ceeding ftrom  persons  who  did  not  behold 
the  croeifixion  ;  while  it  is  just  the  kind  of 
event  that  an  eye-witness  like  John,  who 
seems  to  have  hung  about  the  cross  of  his 
Master  with  touching  fidelity,  would  note  at 
the  time,  and  commit  to  writing  afterwards. 
This  difference  between  the  synoptical  and 
John's  Gospels  is  so  accordant  with  our 
general  experience  of  the  manner  in  which 
historical  narratives  of  the  same  event  come 
to  differ,  as  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
kind  of  testimony  to  those  who  understand 
the  general  nature  of  historical  evidence. 

CRUSE,  connected  with  mietf  from  the 
German  Krug^  French  crurhe,  denotes  a  pit' 
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ther  or  jug.     It  is  an  old  word,  nnd  eonie-  xW.   12).     Inntead  of  enckoo,   8<>a-gaII  has 

times  spelt  cruise  or  crewse,     Cowper  has  been  given  by  many  authorities.     Thert  iu« 

these  lines,  in  which  cruise  is  equivalent  to  other  coi^ectures  which  are  not  wortJi  eno- 

bottle :  —  merating.     The  simple  tmth  is,  that  nothing 

« Hia  hours  of  study  closed  at  last,  ^  known  on  the  subject 

And  flniahed  his  concise  repast;  C UC  UMBERS,  —  a    well-known    plsnt 

?J?ffltSlSroSi^SjSS?' '''  '^''  T''''^J  P'^T^  «"  •  larg*.  scale  in  Egypt. 

,»iuimiui«u»wBHir3rnov».  ^^   ^^^  ^^  climate   of  which,    wLercTM 

Cruse  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  water  was  at  hand,  were  peculiarly  farouraUe 

words  of  dissimilar  import:  —  I.  Bakbooh,  to  their  growth.     The  Hebrew  word  eomcs 

which   appears   to   have  been  a  'bottle  of  from  a  root,  A''isAa( the  Arabic  &iM<i),wbidi 

earthenware'  (1  Kingsxiv.  3.  Jer.  xix.  1, 10).  means  to  be  hard,  hence  hard  of  dioestimti 

[J.  Tzlohgheeih,  which  may  signify  a  *  dish,'  according  to  Fuerst,  who,   in  justification, 

rather  than  a  '  cruse '  or  '  bottle '  (2  Kings  quotes  Pliny's  description    of    encumbers, 

ii.  20).     III.  Tzaphgath,  which  denotes  a  which  may  be  worth  the  attention   of  those 

'  bottle'  or  *jug'  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  16.  who  are  given  to  indulge  their  appetites  with 

1  Kings  xvii.  12,  14,  10;   xix.  6).  —  See  this  gourd:  — '  When  swallowed,  they  ^trr  in 

Bottle  and  Pitcher.  the  stomach  to  the  next  day,  and  cannot  be 

CRYSTAL  (O.)  is  generally  understood  reduced  into  food.'    Cucumber*  were  among 

to  mean,  now  as  of  old,  a  transparent  variety  the  Egyptian  attractions,  the  loss  of  which  the 

of  quartz,  having  the  appearance  of  glass,  carnal  Israelites  regretted  in  the  wilderness 

and  termed   by  minersJogists  rock-crystal,  (Numb.  xi.  5).      Cucumbers  are  reckoned 

Pliny  makes  crystal  to  be  produced  by  the  a  great  delicacy  in  the  East.     Hence  they 

congelation  of  water,  and  hence  to  be  found  were  carefiiUy  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the 

only  in  cold  climates.     The  name  (in  Greek,  neighbourhood  of  water.     And,  in  oider  to 

tee),  as  well  as  the  notion  just  mentioned,  preserve  the  enclosure  from   dcTsistation,  it 

originated  in  the  ice-like  appearance  of  crys-  was  (and  still  is)  customary  to  set  a  pertoe 

tal.    This  affords  one  among  many  proofs  to  to  watch  on  a  small  covered  platform.    This 

show  how  superficial  were  the  notions  of  the  custom  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 

ancients  on  scientific  subjects.    False  no-  language  in  Isaiah  (i.  8),  who  compares  *  the 

tlons  tend  to  falsify  facts  and  history.     So  daughter  of  Zion'  to  '  a  lodge  in  a  garden 

in  this  case.     Crystal  is  not  specially  the  of  cucumbers.' 

product  of  cold,  still  less  of  frozen  regions.  CUMBRANCE,  now  written  encombrance, 

The  best  crystal   comes  from   India.      In  which,  probably  from  the  Latin  cvmulus,  s 

Cyprus  it  is  ploughed  up.     It  is  found  in  load  or  burden,  signifies  that  which  is  bar 

the  Alps,  and  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  densome  (Deut.  i.  12).)     The  Hebrew  oh- 

Bed  Sea.  ginal,  Tohzagh,  is  translated  also  by  <  trouble' 

Crystal  was  highly  valued  of  old.    Plmy  (Isa.  i.  14). 

speaks  of  a  Roman  lady  who  gave  above  CUMMIN  is  a  word  which  is  immediately 

twelve  thousand  poimds  for  a  single  crystal  derived  from  tlie  Hebrew,  existing  also  io 

basin.  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Greek.     This  fsct 

The  Hebrews  also  used  the  same  word  shows  that  the  plant  which  it  represents  was 

(Keragh)   to  sig^if^  '  ice  '    (Job  vi.   16  ;  widely  cultivated  in  ancient  times,  as  at  the 

xxxvii.  10:  comp.  xxxviii.  29.  Jer.xxxvi.dO);  present  day  it  is  grown  from  the  south  of 

and  'crystal'  (Ezek.  i.  22).     Another  word  England,  to  the  distant  shores  of  India, 

of  similar  meaning  {Oebeesh,  rendered  in  our  Cummin  is  an  umbelliferous  annual  pltnt, 

version    'pearls')   is   employed  to  denote  which  grows  wild  in  Egypt,  and  produces 

'  crystal '  in  Job  xxviii.  18.    In  Ethiopic,  seeds,  or  rather  fruit,  containing  an  oil  of  sn 

crystal  is  termed  hail-stone.    The  passages  aromatic  flavour,  and  stimulating  and  car- 

referred  to  will  show  how  high  was  the  price  minative  properties  (Isa.  xxviii.  25, 27).  la 

at  which  crystal  was  valued,  being  compared  MaiL  xxiiL  23,  it  is  placed  by   our  Lord 

with  the  most  precious  stones.    Barnes,  in  among  the  things  for  which   the  Pharisees 

his  notes  on  the  book  of  Job  (xxviii.  17),  were  ready  to  pay  titlie,  while  they  •  omitted 

well  remarks,  — '  It  cannot  be  supposed  that     the  weightier  duties  of  the  law, judgment, 

the  relative  value  of  gems  was  then  under-  mercy,  and  faith.'     The  great  Teacher  heiv, 

stood  as  it  is  now.'  witli  a  characteristic  propriety,  spoke  of  whss 

CUBIT.  —  See  Weights  and  Measubes.  was  customar}' ;  for  we  know  from  the  Bab- 

CUCEOO  is  the  English  rendering  of  a  bins,  that  cummin,  as  well  as  other  vegc- 

Hebrew  word  {Shahghaph),  the  root-meaning  tables  of  small  value,  were  subject  to  titbt. 

of  which  seems  to  indicate  'consumption'  or  Cummin  seeds  are  now  used  in  Egypt  ss 

*  wasting '  (Lev.  xxvi.  16.   Deut.  xxviii.  22)  ;  a  seasoning  in  bread. 

but  what  such  an  idea  can  have  to  do  with  CUPBEARER  is   the   translation,  in  1 

the  cuckoo  we  know  not,  nor  how  the  cuckoo  Kings  x.  5.   Neh.  i.  11,  of  a  word,  ffjakhak. 

could  appropriately  be  classed  with  the  owl,  which,  in  its  origin,  signifies  to  drink,  er 

the  night-hawk,  and  tlie  vulture,  in  thecata-  ^fit-e  to  drink  (Gen.  xxiv.  43,  46)  ;    heaoi^ 

gory  of  imdean  birds  (Lev.  xi.  13.    Deut  io  waier cattle  (Gen.xxix.8, 10);  and  m,!! 
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a  noun,  denotes  tlie  ofiBce  of  one  who  pre- 
sides over  tlie  royal  beverage ;  and  hence  a 

•  butler'  (Gen.  xl.  1),  or  cupbearer. 

CURSE  is  tlie  opposite  of  blessing  (see 
the  article ) ;  for  as  the  latter  stands  in  wish- 
iug  well  to  another,  so  the  former  consists 
in  uttering  against  him  wishes  of  ill.  Meto- 
nymically, '  curse '  means  ill  itself,  either  as 
the  consequence  of  a  wish,  or  in  a  general 
acceptation.     In  the  Old  Scriptures,  where 

*  curse '  and  '  cursing '  appear  so  often,  they 
relate  to  merely  temporid  ill,  of  which  death 
is   the   extreme    (Gen.  ii.  17 ;   iii.  14 — 19. 
Deut  xxviii.) ;  while  after  death  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  good  and  bad  (Job 
iii.  17.   Isa.  xiv.  0).    In  the  New  Testament, 
'  curse,'  and  words  of  similar  import,  are 
found,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  its  religion, 
comprise  more  or  less  the  future  state  of 
being;  but,  according  to  the  same  spirit, must 
be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense ;  for  Jesus  en- 
joined on  his  disciples  to  bless  and  curse 
not  (Matt.  T.  44.  Luke  vi.  28)  :  he  came  to 
relieve  man  from  cursing,  *  the  curse  of  tlie 
law'  (Gal.  iii.  10,  13),  and  all  the  conse- 
quences of  evil,  as  well  as  to  reveal   the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Governor  and 
Judge  of  mankind,  as  their  Father.     These 
are  general  principles,  which  lie  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  Christian  system,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  give  a  hue  and  an  interpretation 
to   words   and   phrases,  which,  being  bor^ 
rowed  from  temporary  and  merely  rudimen- 
tal  religion,  can  but  relatively  and  imperfectly 
express  the  g^eat  truths  of  the  gospel.    The 
appropriate  and  roost  valued  ideas  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Christian  are  those  which  are 
indicated  by  the  words,  'faith,  hope,  cha- 
rity ; '  and  the  beatitudes  pronounced  by  the 
great  Prince  of  peace  all  bear  in  favour  of 
love,  gentleness,  good-will,  forbearance,  and 
forgiveness    (Matt.  v.   Bom.  xii.  14.    1  Cor. 
iv.  12).     So  til  at  there  can  be  no  question, 
tliat  it  is  a  paramount  duty  with  the  Chris- 
tian to  abstain  from  cursing  altogether,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  abstain  from  employing 
any  language  having  such  a  character;  as, 
for  instance,  the  terms  in  which  the  psalm- 
ist sometimes  speaks  of  his  enemies  (Ps. 
xxviii.  4 ;  xxxv.  4,  seq.),  conveying  ideas  and 
wishes  that  must  be  considered  as  disowned 
and  abolished  by '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns ' 
(Eph.  iv.  21.  Numb,  zxiii.  8). 

A  curse,  even  when  uttered  by  an  avowed 
enemy,  was  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
held  to  be  of  efficacy  in  producing  the  wisbed- 
for  mischief  (Gen.  xxvii.  12,  13.  1  Kings 
ii.  8)  ;  —  a  notion  which  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  conviction  of  the  intrinsic 
power  of  evil  to  bring  about  its  appropriate 
effects.  Probably  the  state  of  high  excite- 
ment in  which  a  person  was  when  denoun- 
cing a  curse,  had  a  sort  of  fascination,  which, 
imbracing  the  powers  of  the  party  cursed, 
conduced  to  its  own  fulfilment  In  process 
of  time,  however,  higher  wisdom  came  to 


correct  popular  delusions,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  declare  that '  the  curse  caoseless  shall ' 
not  come'  (Prov.  xxvi.  2). 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  father 
of  seven  Hamitic  tribes.  The  word  is  also 
used  as  descriptive  of  a  race  of  men,  having 
Cush  as  their  progenitor.  In  what  locality 
that  race  was  fixed,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  variety  of  opinion.  The  difficulty 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  considering  it 
necessary  to  admit  only  one  spot  as  the 
residence  of  the  Cushites.  Hence  Scripture 
has  been  strained  in  order  that  the  several 
passages  might  wear  a  certain  uniformity, 
for  which  there  is  no  good  independent  evi- 
dence. By  referring  to  the  article  Divisioir 
and  to  the  map,  the  reader  will  leam  the 
general  view  which  we  entertain  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  view  supposes,  tliat  Cush  had 
three  chief  settlements :  —  I.  Persia ;  II. 
Arabia;  III.  Africa.  Cush,  like  other  Ha- 
mites,  took  the  outer  ports,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  (of  a  person  looking  to  the  south) 
of  the  dominions  of  Shem  (the  country  from 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  Ocean),  and  so 
went  into  Persia  on  the  eastern  side,  into 
Africa  on  the  west,  and  thence  passed  over 
the  Arabian  Gulf  into  Ethiopia.  This  yiew 
brings  the  Scriptural  accounts  into  accord- 
ance, without  force  or  difficulty: 

The  direct  evidence  which  shows  that 
Cush  took  possession  of  Persia  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  name  Susa  (Susiana),  which 
G6rres  considers  the  same  as  Cush.  From 
this  spot  ^e  Cushites  intruded  into  the 
province  of  Shem ;  and,  when  under  Nim- 
rod,  a  son  of  Cush,  they  had  expelled  As- 
shur,  founded  Babel,  as  well  as  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar 
(Gen.  X.  7).  Here  Raamah,  another  son  of 
Cush,  as  well  as  Raamah's  sons,  Sheba  and 
Dedau,  appear  to  have  borne  sway.  The 
otlier  sons  of  Cash  —  namely,  Seba,  Havi- 
lah,  Sabtah,  and  Sabtechali  —  passed  into 
the  south  of  Arabia,  and  thence  crossed  over 
into  Africa,  where,  settling  along  the  coast 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (perhaps  also  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia),  they  formed  a 
great  division  of  the  black  population  of 
Africa. 

There  is  evidence  to  show,  that  Cushites 
settled  in  Arabia.  We  must  premise,  that 
the  original  word  Cush  is  rendered  in  the 
English  version  '  Ethiopia'  or  'Ethiopians,* 
in  passages  where  'Arabia'  and  'Arabians' 
would  have  been  correct.  Thus,  in  the  book 
of  Numbers  (xii  1),  we  read  that  Miriam 
and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because  of 
the  Ethiopian  (H.  Cushite)  whom  he  had 
married.  But,  from  Exo<lus  (ii.  15 — 21), 
we  learn  that  the  wife  of  Moses  was  a  Mi- 
dianitish  woman,  or  a  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah ;  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  Median  or  Madian  was  a  city  and  conn- 
tr}'  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bed  Sea. 
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Dr.  Wells  (approved  by  Forster)  addaces  zxxvii.  9;  xriii.  1).  In  this  period,  Winer 
other  proofs  with  more  or  less  effect;  for  places  the  conquest  of  Thebes  (Kah.  iiib). 
instance,  from  the  march  of  Tirhakah,  king  'flien  a  large  portion  of  the  Egyptian  war- 
of  Cash,  against  Sennacherib,  king  of  As-  rior-caste  migrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  erected 
Syria,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Libnah,  a  state  of  their  own,  which  was  alterwards 
a  city  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  xix.  0);  and  the  dominant  one.  These  statements  are  (o 
from  the  expedition  of  Zerah  the  Cushite,  be  understood  of  the  coltiTsted  part  of  Elhio- 
against  Asa,  king  of  Judah;  both  which  pia.  Many  other  tribes  of  the  widely  ei- 
passages,  he  thinks,  show  Arabia,  not  Ethio-  tended  country  remained  at  large,  wandering, 
pia,  to  be  designed  by  tlie  name  Cush;  warlike,  owning  no  goTemment,  and  con- 
since  the  kings  and  armies  of  the  African  nected  with  their  neighboYirs  only  by  oeca- 
Ethiopia  could  reach  Judea,  only  after  a  sional  commercial  transactions.  WhenEgrpt 
long,  hazardous,  and  probably  hostile  march  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Cambyses,  diet 
through  the  interposing  kingdom  of  Egypt;  conqueror  made  his  way  into  Ethiopia  amid 
—  an  expedition  feasible  to  great  conquerors  the  greatest  privations  and  difficulties,  which 
only :  whereas  the  kings  and  warlike  tribes  Darwin  has  described :  — 
of  Arabia  lay  immediately  on  iu  borders,  <81owastb67p«8B'd,tbeln<Ugxuuittaaipleafkt»vD'^ 
or  possessed  ready  access  to  Palestine. —  Low  corses  mattering  from  the  vmaltedgrviuyt: 
Fo«t«r   (<G.og.  of  ArabiV  i    16)    end.v  L«y -jl-gf  .jp«-«^ 

vours,   but  without   success,   to   carry  this  prophcUc  whfipCTs  breathed  from  Sphinx's  tosfD^ 

argument  still  further,  referring  to  2  Chmn.  And  Memnon's  lyre  with  hoUow  mnrmnri  na^i 

xiv.  14, 1ft.     Winer,  a  far  more  trustworthy  »«»"*i^  ^  pyramid  e^piripg  groena, 

authority,  says  that  Cush  denotes  the  south-  ^"^J^  '^^'^  "''•^  **  **»^  »-«^* 

west  of  Arabia,  but  refers  only  to  Gen.  x.  7.  Day  after  day  their  deathftal  route  they  stearr- 

Kiebuhr,  however,  found  in  Yemen   Beni  Lost  in  the  van,  and  rairine  in  the  rear.* 
Cushif  descendants  of  Cnsh.     Ackermann         The  Persian  dominion  was  not  of  loi^ 

('  Bibel -Atlas,'  8)  —  referring  to  Ilab.  iii.  7  duration.    The  Ptolemies,  down  to  Ptoleray 

and  Herod,  vii.  60  —  is  of  opinion  that  the  Euergetes,  appear  to  have  gained  no  pohtical 

Cnshites  passed  from  Arabia  into  Africa,  influence  in  Ethiopia;    bnt   tiiat  monar^ 

and   settled  in   Ethiopia  or    the    Modem  made  himself  master  of  Upper  Ethi<^ia, 

Abyssinia.    What  Ritter  has  shown  is  wor-  about  223,  A.C.    Near  the  time  of  onrLod, 

thy  of  notice;  namely,  that,  on  both  sides  we  find  the   Ethiopians   nuder   their  own 

of  the  Arabian  Oulf,  ttiere  are  many  names  roonarchs;  and  an  independent  Ethiopian 

of  tribes  in  which  is  found  the  syllable  sa6,  queen  is  mentioned  in  Acts  Tiii.  27. 
which  enters  into  the  names  of  four  sons  of        These  African  Cnshites  were  black  (Jer. 

Cush  (Qen.  x.  7).  xiii.  23),  of  large  stature,   long-lived,  and 

The  more   usual  meaning  assigned  to  great  prowess.     Individuals  of  the  natioa 

Cush,  however,  is  Ethiopia,  or  the  country  were  found   in  foreign  oriental   conrta,  aa 

of  Africa   above  Syene   (Ezek.  zxix.  10),  eunnchs  (Jer.  xxxvii  7). 
including  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  in         C IJTHA,  a  district  of  Asia,  out  of  which 

the  Arabian  Gulf  (Job  xxviii.  19),  and,  be-  Shalraaneser  transported  persons,  in  order 

sides  Ethiopia  proper,  also  the  modem  Nn-  to  colonise  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  he 

bia  and  Conlofan  (Zeph.  ii.  12.  Amos  ix.  7:  had  destroyed  (2  Kings  xvii.  24 — 30).    By 

see  Rosenmiiller).    During  the  period  of  the  the  intermixture  of  these  foreigners  with  the 

later  Jewish  kings,  the  Cnshites  appear  in  native  population   arose  at  a  later  period 

connection  with  the  Egyptians  and  Lybians  the   Samaritans,  who   are   in   the  Talmud 

(Nah.  iii.  0.  Ps.  Ixviii.  31.   Isa.  xi.  11;  xx.  denominated    Cuthaites.      Josephos    says, 

4;  xliii.  3;  xlv.  14.   Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.4,  that  tliose  who  in  Hebrew  (Chaldee)  are 

teq.  i   xxxviiL  ft.    2  Chron.  xii.  3).     This  called  Cuthaites  are  in  Greek  called  Sama- 

alliance  depended  on  the  political  relations  ritans  (*Antiq.'  ix.  14.  3).     Josephns  fixes 

which  subsisted  between  Egypt  and  Ethio-  Cutbn  in  Persia,  where,  he  says,  *  is  a  river 

pia.   Winer  finds  one  cause  of  it  in  Ethiopia  of  the  same  name.'     The  Cuthaites  have 

having  (as  he  holds)  been  the  source  of  the  been  coi^ecturally  identified  with  ^e  Coa- 

popiUation  and  culture  of  Egypt     The  two  saei,  whom  Arrian  and  Diodorus    Sienlui 

peoples  were  certainly  similar  in  customs  place  in  Snsiana.   The  appellation  CnthaiiM 

and  manners.    Ethiopia,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  or  Cutheans  became  a  term  of  reproaeb. 

also  politically  dependent  on  Egypt;   and  Josephns  asserts,  that  they  were  in  nomber 

under  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xii.  2),  a  coutem-  five  tribes ;  that  they  bron^t  their  own  gods 

porary  of  Jeroboam,  and  probably  the  8e-  into  Samaria;  that  they  were  punished  of 

8ocehis  of  the  twenty^second  dynasty,  Egypt  the  Almighty  by  a  plague  for  their  idolatry, 

( Upper  Egypt)   was    subject   to  Egyptian  and,  finding  no  cure  for  their  miseries,  sent, 

princes;  and  from  forty  to  forty-four  years,  under  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  to  the  kii^ 

till  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  an  Ethiopic  of  Assyria,  requesting  him  to  let  them  have 

dynasty  of  iliree  kinga  —  namely,  Saboeo,  some  of  the  priests  of  the  Israelites,  whon 

SvRchus  (Su),  and  Tarakos  (Tirhaka)—  lie  had  taken  captive;  tliat  the  re<|iieatwas 

ruled  in  Upper  Egypt  (2  Kii?gs  xix.  0.   laa.  complied  with,  and  suitable  worship  ests- 
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blished  when  the  plague  ceased ;  and  that,  ever    hare    fouud    eDCooragemcot    in    Him 

when  they  saw  the  Jews  in  prosperity,  they  Christian  church. 

claimed  kindred  with  tliem,  as  if  descended  But  the  practice  wt  speak  of  had  not  only 
from  a  common  ancestor,  Joseph ;  but,  when  a  general,  but  a  specific  reference.  The 
they  saw  the  Jews  in  adversity,  they  dis-  cuttings  were  *  for  the  dead ; '  and,  as  such, 
owned  them,  asserting  their  own  origin  to  they  were  marks  of  griet  Here  they  assume 
be  foreign.  a  less  ofiensive  character,  forming  a  part  of 
.  CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH  were  ex-  that  circle  of  usages  which  originated  in  the 
pressly  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  among  desire,  on  the  part  of  surrivors,  not  only  to 
other  practices,  such  as  using  enchantment,  g^ve  utterance  to  their  regrets,  but  to  mani- 
making  the  forehead  bald,  printing  marks  fest  their  regards  to  the  departed.  When 
on  the  person,  which  appear  to  have  been  suflfering  deeply  under  a  bereavement,  we 
in  use  among  idolaters,  as  sig^s  of  contri-  are  not  only  physically  unfit  for  pleasure, 
tion  and  grief^  and  tokens  of  devotement  to  but  feel  all  grateAil  emotions  to  be  a  kind 
their  imaginary  deities  (Ley.  xix.  26 — 28;  of  li^nry  done  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
xzi.  5.  Dent.  xiv.  1).  In  confirmation  of  It  seems  to  us  vrrong  to  be  even  capable  of 
this  view,  we  find  the  sole  Godhead  of  Jeho-  any  ex^oyment,  after  the  loss  we  have  under- 
vah  emphatically  declared  in  connection  gone;  and  so  long  as  the  image  of  our 
with  the  prohibitions.  We  also  find  it  pro-  deceased  child  or  partner  remains  prominent 
claimed,  that  Israel  is  a  holy  people  to  J»-  before  our  minds'  eye,  and  the  memory  of 
hovah  (Lev.  xxL  6) ;  and  this  proclamation  him  is  firesh  and  ririd,  we  think  it  right  to 
may  serve  to  show  what  is  meant  by  Israd  indulge  grief;  we  feel  justified,  if  not  re> 
being  God's  chosen  and  peculiar  people,  quired,  to  vrelcome  privations ;  and  so  are 
The  Hebrews  were  taken  from  the  midst  of  easily  led  to  find  merit  in  self-inflicted  suf- 
an  idolatrous  world,  to  be  educated  in  the  ferings.  Such  feelings,  natural  as  they  may 
grand  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.  As  be,  are  not  Christian ;  and,  if  justifiable  at 
tfius  chosen  for  God's  own  gracious  pur-  all,  would  go  far  to  authorise  the  entire 
poses,  they  were  redeemed  from  all  idola>  system  of  self-mortification  which  Moses 
trous  service,  consequently  bound  to  abstain  has  so  properly  condemned,  and  which  can 
from  idolatrous  practices,  and  to  keep  their  prevail  only  in  religions  which  stand  far 
homage  exclusively  Ibr  Him  to  whom  they  below  the  gospel.  These  cuttings,  however, 
emphatically  belonged.  thus  originated  and  sanctioned,  passed  into 
These  cuttings  of  the  flesh  were  literal  a  general  observance.  The  practice  is  so 
incisions  made  on  the  person,  as  an  indica-  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  (xvi.  6 ;  xli.  6),  whose 
tion  of  grief,  and  a  means  of  conciliating  the  language  may  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
favour  of  idol  divinities.  They  thus  form  a  the  prohibition  of  Moses  had  not  found  uni- 
part  of  that  system  of  self-mortification  versal  observance  among  his  professed  adhe- 
which  is  found  in  all  ages,  in  all  quarters  rents.  The  custom  still  exists  in  countries 
of  the  world,  as  apart — often  a  very  pro-  bordering  on  Palestine.  Schubert  thus  speaks 
minent  part  —  of  systems  of  low  and  un-  of  it  as  exhibited  in  caravans  setting  off 
worthy  ideas  of  God.  Thus  the  votaries  of  from  Cairo  to  Mecca: — 'Then  came  the 
Baal,  the  impious  rival  of  Jehovah  in  Syria,  herd  of  fanatical  and  wrapt  dervishes,  riding 
—  when,  in  conflict  with  Elijah,  they  could  on  wretched  camels,  and  proceeding  with 
not  make  their  deaf,  sleeping,  or  absent  god  wild  contortions  of  their  limbs.  Some  had 
hear  their  prayer,  —  'cut  ^emselves,  after  pieces  of  iron  and  knives  struck  through 
their  manner,  vrith  knives  and  lancets,  till  their  arms  and  cheeks :  others  vrere  encir- 
the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them '  (1  Kings  ded  by  serpents'  (ii.  214). 
xviii.  28).  The  general  idea  which  lies  at  Intimately  connected  with  these  lacera- 
the  bottom  of  these  practices  of  self-morti-  tions  stands  tatooing  (Lev. xix. 28),  —  'Nor 
fication  is,  that  the  gods  are  unfavourably  print  any  marks  upon  you,'  —  which  also  is 
disposed  to  man,  consequently  jealous  of  a  religious  custom,  designed  to  signify  that 
his  h^>pines8,  and  therefore  alien  from  him  the  person  belonged  to  the  master  or  idol- 
unless  when  enduring  voluntary  pain.  This  god,  whose  name  or  insignia  he  thus  bore, 
most  false  and  injurious  idea  is  found  in  the  This  has  been  a  very  general  observance, 
classic  nations,  as  well  as  among  barbarous  It  exists,  indeed,  wherever  false  religions 
and  semi-barbarous  peoples.  But  in  true  views  prevail.  Most  extensively  practised 
religion  it  can  have  no  place ;  for  here  the  among  the  South  Sea  islanders,  it  is  nearly 
frmdamental  conception  is,  that  '  God  is  universal  with  the  Bedouins.  In  Catholie 
love'  (1  John  iv.  8);  and  creation,  with  countries,  images  of  the  Virgin  are  tatooed 
providence  and  grace,  only  an  expression  of  on  the  limbs ;  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land 
his  goodness.  Hence  Moses  forbade  these  have  commemorated  their  zeal  by  imprint- 
cuttings  in  the  flesh.  And  much  to  be  ing  some  suitable  token  on  their  persons ; 
regretted  is  it,  that  any  views  or  pi-actices  and  few  English  sailors  are  wholly  free  from 
borrowed  from  a  sphere  of  thought  so  dis-  simflar  specimens  of  picture-writing.  Mi- 
tant  from  the  great  ideas  of  his  religion,  chaelis,  accordingly,  says  of  the  passage 
and  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  should  under  consideration:  —  'The  reference  if 
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to  the  cnstom  of  Orientals  to  burn  on  tbeir  Kuprot,  the  land  of  the  eyprest,  vhieh  ^ 
right  hand  memorials  of  various  sorts  with  Romans  modernised  into  Cwrms.  The 
henna,  which  gives  an  unfading  colour ;  Phoenicians  were  the  eariiest  inhabitants  of 
and  this  they  do  to  the  present  day.  They  the  island,  which,  from  its  woods  of  the  ey- 
are  further  accustomed  to  write  on  pieces  of  press,  they  termed  the  Cjfpreu-iskmdf  —  a 
cloth,  which  they  wear  as  ornaments  on  name  which  was  preaerred  in  the  usages  of 
their  forehead,  all  kinds  of  proverbs,  and  Western  nations,  after  it  had  passed  oat  cf 
not  seldom  magical  words,  which  were  held  existence  in  the  East, 
to  be  preservatives  against  evil.'  Among  The  command  to  Nosh  entirely  cone- 
other  authorities,  we  cite  the  words  of  sponds  with  what  was  in  a  very  early  period 
'  Maundrell: — '  The  pilgrims  had  their  arms  customaxy  among  FhcBuicisn  navigators, 
marked  with  the  usnid  ensigns  of  Jerusalem,  who  built  vessels  of  gopher-wood,  which 
The  artists  who  undertake  the  operation  do  grew  abundantly  just  above  their  coasts,  in 
it  In  this  manner :  —  They  have  stamps  in  the  rich  forests  of  Lebanon.  A  thousand 
wood  of  any  figure  that  you  desire,  which  years  later,  Alexander  had  his  ships  built  of 
they  first  print  off  upon  your  arm  with  pow-  the  cypress,  and  caused  at  least  the  more 
der  of  charcoal ;  then,  taking  two  very  fine  important  parts  to  be  brought  to  ThspaaciM, 
needles  tied  close  together,  and  dipping  after  having  been  made  in  Cyprus  and  PhcB 
them  often  like  a  pen  in  certain  Ink,  com-  nicia.  Before  Alexander,  Uie  Phceniciani 
pounded,  as  I  was  informed,  of  gunpowder  were  the  shipbuilders  for  the  Persians,  under 
and  ox-gall,  they  make  with  them  small  Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  against  Greece; 
punctures  all  along  the  lines  of  the  figure  and  under  Cambyses,  in  his  iuTasion  of 
which  they  have  printed ;  and  then,  washing  Egypt ;  as  well  as  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  in  his 
the  part  in  wine,  conclude  tlie  work.  These  circumnavigation  of  Africa ;  and,  still  ear- 
punctures  they  make  with  great  quickness  lier,  of  Solomon,  for  his  voyage  to  Ophir. 
and  dexterity,  and  with  scarce  any  smart.  The  qualities  of  the  cypress  eaused  it  to 
seldom  piercing  so  deep  as  to  draw  blood'  be  employed  in  shipbuilding.  It  was  ac- 
('  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,'  100).  counted  very  durable,  and  proof  against  the 
Bruce  mentions  a  ceremony,  called  *in-  rot  in  water,  and  other  causes  of  deeav. 
cision,'  observed  by  tlie  Abyssinian  Jewish  Hence  Thucydides  states,  that  the  bodies  at 
women :  — '  As  soon  as  a  near  relation  dies,  persons  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  tbeir 
a  brother  or  parent,  cousin  or  lover,  every  country  were  borne  to  their  long  home  in 
woman  in  that  relation,  witli  the  nails  of  coffins  of  cypress  (ii.  84).  Hence,  too,  it 
her  little  fingers,  which  she  leaves  long  on  was,  as  we  learn  from  various  authorities, 
purpose,  cuts  the  skin  of  both  her  temples,  that  the  folding-doors  of  ancient  temples, — 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence;  and  therefore  for  instance,  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, — and 
you  see  either  a  wound  or  a  scar  in  every  other  sacred  objects,  were  made  of  c3rpress- 
fair  fare  in  Abyssinia.'  wood,  particularly  as  it  resisted  the  attack 
CYMBALS.  —  See  Music.  of  worms.  To  Jupiter  also  was  given  a 
CYPRESS  stands  for  three  Hebrew  words,  cypress  sceptre,  in  order  to  indicate  that  his 
Chpher  (see  Camphire),  Beroth  (Cant  i.  dominion  was  indestructible.  The  poet 
17),  Tirzah  (Isa.  xliv.  14).  Out  of  the  first  Martial  describes  the  cypress  as  deathless 
was  the  ark  constructed  by  the  direction  of  (Kpig.  73)  in  these  words:  — 

the  Divine  Being.    The  command  -  *  Make  .  perpetBa^nnnqu^n  moritura  cuprea*,.' 

thee  an  ark  of  gopher- wood    (Gen.  vi.  14) 

—  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  question.  Indeed,  from  its  qualities  the  cypress  ac- 
what  tliat  wood  was ;  and,  since  the  subject  quired  throughout  the  East  a  sacred  charar- 
has  been  treated  by  the  justly  celebrated  ter.     We  need  refer  only  to   the   opinion 
Karl  RiUer  ('Erdkunde,'  xi.  Theile,  p.  f)67,  respecting  it  held  m  Persia.     In  the  Zend- 
sf^.),  it  may  be  considered  as  finally  decided  Avesta  it  is  accounted  divine,  —  sacred  to 
in  favour  of  the  cypress.    The  word,  indeed,  the  pure  light  of  Ormuzd,  whose  word  was 
occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,  —  in  the  pas-  first  carved  on  this  noble  tree.    The  writings 
sage  to  which  we  have  just  referred ;  but,  as  of  the  Parsi  tell  of  a  cypress-tree,  planted  in 
the  learned  Bochart  has  observed,  gopher  Kischmer  by  Zerduscht  (Zoroaster)  himsd^ 
and  cypress  (in  the  original  Greek,  kupar)  which  grew  to  wondrous  dimensions.     In 
are  clearly  the  same.    Tbe  original  Shemitic  girth  it  was  so  large,  that  a  hunter's  line 
name  of  the  tree.  Gopher ^  passed  with  such  could  not  enclose  it    Its  top  was  adorned 
slight  variations  as  diversity  of  nation,  lo-  by  branches  so  wide,  that  Zerduscht  buih 
cality,  and  culture,  occasioned,  through  the  beneath  its  compass  a  summer-house,  fbr^ 
Phcenicians  to  the  Western  world ;  —  for  yards  high  and  forty  yards  broad.     When 
the  ships  of  those  traders  were  for  the  most  this  edifice  was  finished,  the  great  teacher 
part  built  of  gopher- wood;  and  tlie  island  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  —  'Whens 
at  a  later  period,  called  by  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  whole  world,  is  there  a  cypress  likt 
Phcenicians  KUtim^  became  known  to  the  that  of  Kischmer  ?    God  sent  it  out  of  Pa- 
Greeks    through    the    cypress-trees   which  radise,   and   said,  *'Bend   thy  top  towards 
formed  its  wealth,  and  henoe  was  named  Paradise,  and,  listening  all  to  my  eounad* 
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makp  n  pilfrimngc  Ic 


r,  r>)]o> 


iiidu, 


a  jour 


the  songs  of  Finlusi,  as  hivinghadiis  origin 

ill  Purulise.   Sicred  iteei,  sprung  from  Fwa- 

ciise.  which  rail  lo  miud  the  tree  of  life,  iDd 

iLe  tree  of  the  knowledge  ot  good  ind  evil, 

in  the  Oiiden  of  Eden  (Qen.  ii.  9),were  id- 

dreised  in  prsyer  bythe  uicienl  Pmni,  though 

they  eichewed    the  wonhip    of  idoJa,    and 

hnnoured  (he  son  uid  tnoon  oqIt  u  sjm- 

boll.     Ormiizd  liimnelf  is  s«t  forth  giring     (ws9)  an  uicient  cjpreBi, 

Ihis  <!oininuiil :  — '  Go,  0  Zoroaster  1  lo  the     ntuijr  yeire  b;  the  religioi 

livinft  treea,  uid  let  Ih;  month  Hpeak  berofr     Micienti'   ('^n.'   ii.  714). 

them  Iheie  wotils: — "  I  pruj  (o  the  pure     the  teBlimoDie»,  both  from 


„     uid  singnlw 

of  Zer-      beituly,  ihe  reverence  with  which  it  wu  te- 
iilnls     gsrded  retla  originkUj  on  tlie  toj  uifient 
led  in      CDpcrBliiion  of  the  people,  which — assigning 
'--'-     10  i]l  Dilursl  objects,  sir  uid  water,  piuila 
and  trees,  peraonsl  ittribntes,  either  mascu- 
line or  feminine,  tcconiingtf  as  (heir  natu- 
ral charaeler  was  of  a  Aerce  or  a  miid  nature 
—  regarded  trees  of  anasaal  qualities  aa  Iha 
abodes  of  holy  and  pious  and  eren  celestial 
spirits.    Virgil  haa  preserred  a  relic  oT  this 
ancient  respect  for  the  cypress :  — '  And  near 
red  during 


trcfi,  the  creatarea  of  Onnnid." 


dem  writers,  which  speak  of  the  distinguished 
beaaly  of  the  Pfrsian  cypress.  Bnlta  Valla 
describes,  with  great  minuteness,  cypreM 
tree9  of  siie  so  large,  that  five  men  could 
not  eneompasi  Ihe  trunk  of  one  ot  Ihem. 
Nearly  two  hundred  years,  from  his  lime  to 
"  St  of  Sir  W.  Onseley,  had  caused  no  great 


■erted  Ic 


1    Ihe» 


rsold. 


stine,  the  name  gopher,  which  had 
been  spread  over  the  world,  became  obsolete, 
being  found  only  in  Ihe  paissge  regarding 
the  constmctian  of  the  ark.  Another  name 
eame  into  nse,  thai  is  Btroth,  which  also 
was  rendered  'cypress'  by  the  Greek  and 
Syrian  translators,  though  in  the  English 
~  "  ■        'I  is  represented  by  Ihe  word  'fir' 


(Can 


i.  17):- 


'The  bflsni  of  oar  h< 


u  walls. 


There  is,  therefore,  no  reaeoD  In  be  aorpriaed 
that  the  cypress,  a  ires  of  Paradise,  rising  in 
apyramidiii  form  like  Bam e,  should  be  planted 
at  the  gates  of  the  most  sacred  flre-Iemplet, 
and,  bciring  the  law  inscribed  by  Zoroaiter, 
should  be  the  compsnion  of  every  sancluaiy 
and  of  every  royal  abode  of  the  senants  of 
Ormuid.  This  is  ibe  reason  why  sculptured 
images  of  the  cypress  sie  so  much  found  on 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  PersepoUs;  for  Ihe 
Persian  kings  were  serranU  of  Oncuid. 
Sacred  cypresses,  like  the  oak  of  the  Droida 
and  of  Dodona,  were  found  also  on  the  very 
ancienl  temple  ot  Armavir,  Ihe  old  abode  of 
tlie  Arsacirt*,  in  Alrapalene  (Adcrbidjan), 
the  home  of  Zoroaeler  and  his  lighl-worship. 
The  cypress,  indeed,  diSbsed  abroad  over 
Persia,  was  transmitted  as  a  ssered  tree  down 
from  the  ancient  magi  lo  Ihe  Mussolmans  of 
modem  days.      In   Persia,  where    the    tree 


In  Ecclesiasticus  (niv.  17),  Wisdom  ssya 
of  itself:  — 

'I  tiaire  grown  up  u  a  cedar  on  Lebanon, 

In  the  description  of  the  high  priest  Simon, 
■on  of  Onias,  that  dislinguished  man  is  com- 
pared  to  a  cypress- Iree,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  sroimd  whom  his  minislering  breth- 
ren are  grouped  as  cedars  on  Lebanon  (Eccle- 
aiaslicus  1.  11,  trf . ;  comp.  Eiek.  nii.  8). 
Whence  we  may  leam  the  lofiy  splendour  lo 
which  the  cypress  attained  in  Palestine,  where 
it  grew  wild  in  ancient  times  (Ps.civ.lT. 
Isa.iiv.  6).  As  in  other  teicples,  BO  in  Solo- 
mon's, doors  and  other  parts  were  made  ut 
cypress  (1  Kings TJ.  13, ai).  Eukielshows 
that  Ihe  Tjrians  employed  this  wood  in 
building  shops  and  bouses  (iivii.  6).  The 
hewing  down  of  the  Hnest  cypress-trees  and 
eedan  on  Lebanon  is  made  use  of  by  Isaiah, 
as  a  Bgure  to  denote  tbeeilirpalion  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Isa.  ixiTii.U).  The  Berolh 
(or  Berosh)  appeua  to  have  comprised  three 
kinds  of  cypress,  —  Cuprriam  itTiipereircni, 
the  Thuja,  and  the  Jvriiprrui  Sahina.  Be- 
rolh was  also  the  name  of  the  Phmniciau 
«,  Ibe  goddess  ot  Lehauuti 


T  Cypris 


uity.     Ilal 


I  gave  ; 
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Tlie  third  word  Tirzek  (laa.  xliv.  U), 
from  a  root  signifying  hard^  properly  denotes 
the  ilex  {Quereui  iUx),  though  rendered  in 
l;»Aiah  cypress. 

On  ascending  Mount  Sinai,  Olin,  while 
in  the  midst  of  bare,  rugged,  and  sublime 
scenery,  came  to  *  an  unexpected  scene  of 
loveliness.  There  is  a  deep  valley,  bounded 
on  the  right  and  left  by  tall,  bare  cliffs.  A 
magnificent  and  graceful  cypre$s^  which  rises 
near  its  centre,  invites  the  weary  pilgrim  to 
repose  in  its  shade,  and  a  well  of  excellent 
water  offers  him  its  welcome  refreshment' 
(i.  387). 

In  order  to  prevent  any  false  impression, 
we  remark,  that  in  the  article  Camphibe, 
the  kopher  shrub  is  spoken  of  under  the 
name  cypreUy  merely  out  of  deference  to 
ancient  usage.  As  there  stated,  the  kopher 
is  henna,  or  the  Laicsoma  inermis. 

CYPRUS  ( H.  Gopher),  a  large  island,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  abounding  in  cypress- 
trees,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  some 
miles  from  the  land,  off  the  coast  of  Syria, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  It  was 
exceedingly  fruitful,  abounding  in  com,  oil, 
and  wine ;  figs,  honey,  &c.  It  gave  name  to 
copper,  hence  called  <ea  Cyprium,  Cyprian 
brass.  Also  many  kinds  of  precious  stones 
were  found  in  the  island.  Abounding  in 
trees  and  harbours,  it  was  famous  for  ship- 
building, and  naval  pursuits.  Its  position 
was  very  favourable  for  commerce.  Its 
chief  towns  were  Sal  amis,  Paphos,  Citium, 


Amathus,  Arsinoe.  It  is  mentioned  ia 
profane  literature  as  early  mm  Uomer.  It 
was  sacred  to  the  Ueentioiis  worship  of 
Vonns.  It  seems  to  have  received  its  popu- 
lation from  the  neighbouring  ebores  of 
Syria,  being  coloniaed  by  the  Phonucians, 
who  are  said  to  have  introdaced  here  their 
national  gods,  the  two  Cabiri,  Tbolad  sjui 
Tholatha,  the  male  and  feniiJe  imperscuu* 
tions  of  the  principle  of  generation.  The 
island  fell  successively  under  the  power  of 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks.  Uihi«r 
Augustus,  it  was  a  fioman  province,  harii^ 
been  made  a  part  of  the  empire  bj  the  eldtf 
Cato. 

In  the  times  of  the  Roman  repablic,  Cy- 
prus was  a  pnetorian,  not  consular  province; 
being  as  such  governed,  not  by  procousoK 
but  propraetors.  Augustus,  hoirever,  wbes 
he  had  obtained  supreme  power,  divided  the 
provinces  into  imperial,  over  which  pxopn- 
tnrs  were  placed,  and  senatorial,  that  is,  nnd^ 
the  control  of  the  senate,  whose  rulers  bore  the 
name  of  anthupaioi,  or  Yice-consuls.  New 
Cyprus  was  made  by  Augustus  a  senstoiial 
province,  as  we  learn  from  Dio  Cassias. 
Hence,  under  the  early  emperors,  the  proper 
designation  of  iu  governor  was  proconsal, 
or  arUhvpaiaa,  By  this  Terj  name  is  its 
governor,  Sergius  Paulus,  described  in  Acts 
xiii.  7 ;  and  coins  of  the  time  to  which  Ike 
event  there  spoken  of  refers,  bear  the  ssmt 
appellation.  We  yulgoin  a  cat  of  such  a 
coin  from  Morell. 


The  coin  presents  the  hend  of  Claudius 
Ciesar;  and  on  the  obverse  it  has  the  words, 

*UivoBa  CoMoiies^FBooosrscL  o»  Cvpaus.' 

Tliis  is  a  very  striking  confirmation.  Had 
the  events  spoken  of  by  Luke  taken  place  a 
few  years  previously,  m  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  right  term,  according 
to  well-known  Boman  usage,  would  have 
been  Propraetor,  and  not  ProconsuL  The 
exact  agreement  with  fact  shows,  that  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  we  have  to  do  with  realities. 
It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  inquire 
what  chance  Luke  had  of  being  right,  had  he 
been  personally  unacquainted  with  the  events 
he  narrates,  and  compiled  or  invented  them 
at  some  later  period. 

The  fniitfulness  of  the  island,  and   the 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  nor  less  the  oose 


character  of  their  religious  observances, 
caused  the  prevalence  of  self-indulgence, 
luxury,  and  licentiousness,  so  that  the  Cy- 
prians were  proverbially  given  to  Tjoe.  A 
large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  were,  in  lbs 
times  of  the  New  Testament,  Jews,  who  had 
either  come  hither  under  those  general  in- 
fluences which  caused  the  dispersion  <^  their 
countrymen,  or  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Ike 
Syrian  kings  in  the  Maocabesan  wars,  when 
the  island  belonged  to  the  Ptolemies. 

In  consequence  of  the  richness  of  its  soil, 
the  beauty  of  its  climate,  and  its  adrantageons 
position,  Cyprus  was  spoken  of  in  tenas  ef 
high  praise.  By  Horace  it  is,  for  instanet, 
termed  Bmhttn  Cypnim,  'Blest  Cyprus.* 
But  far  rather  would  it  have  deserved  Alt 
appellation,  had  its  inhabitants  received 
the  gospel   into  glad  hearts,    and   brought 
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forth    correspondiDg    fruits.      How    much  under  Cyrene,'  —  that  is,  which,  lying  near, 

wretchedness,  brought  on  them  by  bad  pas-  own  Cyrene  as  their  mistress.     Any  way  the 

sions  and  wicked  rulers  in  aftertimes,  would  correspondence  is  well  worthy  of  notice ;  and 

they  have  been  spared,  and  how  much  hap-  as  the  writer  was  not  aware  of  its  existence, 

piness,  no   less   perpetual  than  pure  and  till  he  had  his  materials  for  this  article  before 

lofty,  would  they  have  secured !  Comp.  Luke  him,  he  may  add,  that  one  does  not  faU  on 

viii.  21.  minute  and  latent,  yet  marked  and  important 

CYRENE,  a  great  and  important  city  in  coincidences  of  this  kind  in  fabricated  writ- 

Lybia,  west  of  Egypt,  between  Marmorica  ings.    Luke's  exact  agreement  with  fact  and 

and  the  Syrtes,  which  lay  along  the  coast  ot  history  here  may,  with  other  instances  of  a 

the  Mediterranean.    It  was  the  capital  or  similar  kind,  give  os  an  assurance  that  he  is 

chief  state  in  a  confederacy  of  five  cities,  right  in  others  in  which  his  accuracy  has 

hence   called   PentapoHs  C3rrenaica.      The  been  doubted  or  denied, 
country  was  distinguished  for  extraordinary         We  have  seen,  that  the  Jews  constituted  a 

fertility;  the  harvest  lasted  eight  months;  large  part  of  the  population  of  Cyrenaica; 

since  first  the  fruits  of  the  plains  on  the  and,  in  Acts  vi.  9,  we  find  them  so  nume- 

coast,  then  those  of  the  hill  country,  and  rous  in  Jerusalem,  that  they  had  there  a 

last  Uiose  of  still  higher  places,  were  gathered  synagogue  of  their  own,  rendered  necessary 

in  succession.   In  631,  A.C.  Battos  led  hither  probably  by  such  a  diversity  in  tongue  as 

a  Grecian  colony.     In  the  fifth  century,  A.C.  would  arise  in  tlie  case  of  Jews,  whose  home 

Cyrene  received   a  republican  constitution,  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Lybian  desert, 

which   issued    in   despotism   and  anarchy.  The  existence  of  so  many  Jews  in  these  re- 

though,  meanwhile,  it  gave  occasion  to  great  mote  parts,  and  their  connection  with  their 

commercial  prosperity.     With  Alexander  the  mother  country,  show  how  widely  dissemi- 

Great,  the   Cyrenians  formed   an   alliance,  nated  had  been  the  seeds  of  a  purer  religion 

Cyrene  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptole-  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  how  effectually 

mies,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans ;  Judaism  worked  in  maintaining  a  spirittud 

who,  declaring  the  Pentapolis  free,  contented  unity  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  more 

themselves  with  a  sort  of  nominal  sove-  extended  and  liberal  unity  of  the  Christian 

reignty,  till  internal  strifes  induced  them  to  ehurch. 

midce  Cyrenaica  into  a  Roman  province,  which  Simon,  whom  the  Roman  officers  corn- 
was  united  with  Crete,  under  the  government  pelled  to  bear  the  Saviour's  cross,  was  a  man 
of  a  proprietor,  and  at  a  later  period  a  pro-  of  Cyrene  (Matt  xxvii.  82). 
consul.  Under  Ptolemy  Lagi,  many  Jews  Wliile  the  Cyrenian  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
settled  in  the  country,  who  became,  in  con-  were  actively  at  work  to  counteract  the  gos- 
sequence  of  favourable  treatment,  so  nume-  pel  (Acts  vi.  9),  Christianity  was  making 
rous,  that  they  are  said  to  have  formed  a  rapid  progress  in  Cyrene  itself,  which  has 
fourth  part  of  the  population.  Under  the  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  some  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  the  Cyrenian  Jews  formed  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  (Acts  xi.  20 ; 
a  conspiracy,  in  which  they  are  recorded  to  xiii.  1). 

have  slain  two  htmdred  and  twenty  thousand  CYRENIUS  (L.),  whose  name  in  taU 
of  the  native  and  Roman  population,  and  runs  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  was  a  Ro- 
were  subdued  only  after  a  firm  resistance,  man  senator,  who,  having  reached  the  high 
The  inroads  thus  made  on  the  population  dignity  of  consul,  came  not  before  A.U.  7d8, 
laid  the  country  open  to  the  destructive  in-  A.D.  5,  into  Syria  as  its  president,  and,  after 
cursions  of  nomad  and  barbarous  hordes  the  banishment  (A.D.  6)  of  Archelaus  (see 
from  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  the  Saracens  the  article),  carried  into  effect  a  census  of  the 
completed  the  devastation  in  the  seventh  Jewish  people.  The  words  of  Josephus 
century.  At  present  many  superb  ruins  would  seem  to  imply,  that  he  was  sent  ex- 
mark  Uie  spot  where  Cyrene  stood.  pressly  with  a  view  to  take  the  census ;  for, 

The  notices  and  allusions  in  the  New  within  a  few  words,  he  twice  mentions  that 
Testament  harmonise  with  the  substance  he  was  sent  'to  tske  an  account  (valuation) 
of  these  statements.  As,  at  the  feast  of  of  their  substance'  (Joseph.  'Antlq.'  xviii. 
Pentecost,  there  were  present  *Jews  out  of  1.1).  From  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that 
every  nation  under  heaven,'  so  also  from  the  though  the  Jews  had  with  indignation  re- 
distant  Cyrene.  The  terms  employed  are  ceived  the  news  of  the  intended  taxing,  yet 
strikingly  appropriate,  showing  in  the  writer  in  general  they  submitted  wiOiout  open  re- 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  geography,  —  si  stance,  and  *  gave  an  account  of  their 
*  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene '  (Acts  estates  ; '  but  Judas  the  Gaulonite  raised  an 
ii.  10).  The  reader  is  aware,  that  Cyrene  insurrection,  by  asserting  that  subjection  to 
was  the  chief  of  five  confederated  states.  In-  the  census,  and  the  pa3rment  of  the  taxes 
deed,  these  words  may  be  considered  a  peri-  which  would  ensue,  was  a  forfeiture  of  the 
phrase  for  the  classical  term  Cyrenaica,  national  freedom  (*  Antiq.' xx.  5.  2.  *Jew. 
Perhaps  the  words  admit  of  a  rendering  which  War,'  ii.  8.  1). 

would  make  the  description  still  more  re-         This  census,  or  *  taxing,'  thus  held  by 

markable,  —  *  The  parts  of  Lybia  which  are  Cyrenins,  is  mentioned  by  Luke  (Acts  v.  87) 
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in  these  words :  — *  Rose  up  Jadas  of  Gali- 
lee (or  the  Gaulouite)  in  the  days  of  the 
taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people  after 
him.'  We  here  hud  ilie  two  historians  in 
complete  agreement.  This  census  Luke  men- 
tions as  *  the  taxing.'     He  also  dates  by  it, 

—  *  in  the  days  of  the  taxing.'  The  event 
was  then  well  known  by  himself  and  others, 
when  tlie  historian  wrote.  It  musi  also  luwnr 
been  the  only  census  that  bad  taken  place 
for  at  least  many  years;  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  propriety  in  the  words 

—  *  in  the  days  of  the  taxing.'  Yet  has  it 
been  supp(»sed,  that  this  sume  writer,  Luke, 
makes  mcutiou  of  another  taxing;  and  Uiat, 
too,  as  having  taken  place  under  Cyrenius, 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  1,  seq.).  Surely  tlit^  cumparison  of  the 
two  passages  is  suflieient  to  confute  a  sup- 
position of  the  kind,  which  sets  the  sacred 
penman  in  direct  opposition  to  himself.  If 
we  may  take  Luke  for  the  expositor  of  his 
own  language,  there  was  but  one  census, 
'  the  taxing,'  which  took  place,  as  appears 
from  Josephus,  after  the  banishment  of 
Archclaus.  The  passage  in  the  Acts  ex- 
plains that  in  the  Gospel,  and  shows  that 
the  only  taxing  mentioned  took  place  some 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

Is  this  view,  however,  compatible  witlithe 
words  employed  in  tlie  Gospel  ?     We  beheve 
it  is.     We  understand  the  Gospel  to  sute, 
that,  a  decree  having  been  issued  by  Augus- 
tus, emperor  of  Rome,  commanding  a  gene- 
ral census,  this  census  was  actually  ordered 
in  Judea,  so  that  Joseph  and  Mary  proceeded 
to  Bethlehem  in  obedience  to  the   decree, 
which,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect 
till  the  days  of  Gyrenius.     Thus  the  issuing 
of  the  decree,  and  the  holding  of  the  census, 
were  two  distinct  acts,  which  took  place  years 
apart.     The  requirement  of  the  census  oc- 
casioned the  visit  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
Bethlehem ;  and  for  this  reason  is  it  men- 
tioned, not  as  affording  any  fixed  date.    In 
order  to  prevent  the  idea  that  the  census  was 
then  held,  Luke  throws  in  a  remark  by  tlie 
way,  to  the  effect,  that  it  first  took  place  when 
Cyreuius  was  governor  of  Syria.     Luke  has, 
indeed,  been  supposed   to   assert,  that  the 
census  was  made  when  Joseph   and  Mary 
repaired  to  Jerusalem.     He  makes  no  state- 
ment of  the  kind,  confining  himself  to  tlie 
assertion,  that  they  went  to  be  taxed.     Nay, 
we  understand  him  to  declare  the  reverse ; 
for  he  says  that  the  taxing  was  carried  into 
effect  by  Gyrenius,  when  he  was  president  of 
Syria.     The  taxing,  or  census,  consisted  of  at 
least  two  distinct  acts :  —  I.  The  enrolment : 
the  names,  residence,  and  amount  of  pro- 
perty were  entered  in  a  register,  which  was 
done  sometimes  with^  sometimes  without^  a 
reference  to — II.  the  imposition  of  a  species 
of  property  tax.     The  idrm, apographesthaif 
employed  (I.)  by  Luke,  properly  signifies 
to  be  enroUedi  and  enrolment  would  be  a 


good  rendering  of  the  noon  rendeivJ  (2.) 
'taxing;'  but  ■ometimes  (Acts  v.  37)  tbs 
same  uoun  {apograph^}  mmj  comprise  lim 
whole  proceeding  of  tlie  census;  tfaoofk 
for  a  census  eomprhung  the  levylDg  of  ataj^ 
another  word,  apotinteaiM,  is  the  a^ropdali 
term.  Luke,  thea,.  dsBlamB  ihM^Jba^mtm 
haviof^  onierad  ab  oitqIidciu,  Joseph  ail 
Mary  went  to  be  enrolled ;  bat  the  eniet- 
meut  actually  took  place  in  the  dajs  of  (.'}• 
renius,  president  of  Syria. 

The  second  verse  (Luke  ii.)  woold  convey 
to  the  English  reader  the  meaning  we  1ut« 
given,  if  his  mind  had   been  left  onpreocn- 
pied:  —  'The  enrolment    was    fiirst   msde 
when  Gyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.'    Kof, 
if  'enrolment'  is  substitnted  for  'taxing,' 
do  we  think  the  translation   can  be  mock 
improved.    In  the  original,  however,  *  fint' 
is  not  an  adverb,  but  an  adjectaye.    Heiife 
critics  have  taken  it  to  qualify  *  taxing,*  and 
render  the  words  thus,  — '  this  first  taxia|^' 
so  implying  that  there  was  a  second  census. 
But  the  Greek  does  not  convey  this  meanix^ 
In  order  to  convey  it,  a  dififerent  arrangemtac 
of  the  words  of  the  original  is  indispensable. 
'  First,'  in  tlie  Greek,  stands  before  the  verb 
'  was  made ; '  and  the  verb  it  was  intended  ii> 
qualify,  not  the  noun.     If  this  were  the  [daes 
for  a  critical  disquisition,  we  could  show  by 
many  instances,  that  in  Greek  an  adjective, 
and  especially  the  adjective  Jirsi^  Irequoitly, 
but  in  well-defined  cases,  performs  a  part 
for  which,  in  ordinary  English  usage,  an  ad- 
verb is  employed.    In  truth,  adjectives  and 
adverbs  are  so  nearly  related  to  each  othe^ 
frequently  both  in  form  and  significalico, 
that  lauguages  abound  in  instances  in  which 
exactly  the  same  word  is  now  au  adverb,  aad 
now.  au  adjective :  —  thus,  *  he  ran  well,*  "I 
am  well;*   'strike  high,*  <a  high   stroke;' 

*  when  he  went  to  Loudon,  he^rsi  came  here,' 

*  tlic^r*f  visit.* 

Other  allegations  adverse  to  the  ciedibiliiy 
of  the  narrative  in  Luke  emanate  from  as- 
sumption or  iusu£Bcieut  knowledge.  Thus 
it  has  been  said,  that,  as  the  Boman  census 
did  not  require  persona  to  go  to  their  native 
city  to  be  enrolled,  and  as  Joseph  and  Maiy 
went  to  theirs,  the  writer  is  convicted  of  aa 
inaccuracy.  But  in  the  text  nothing  is  said 
of  *  native  city.'  It  was  to  '  the  city  of  David ' 
Joseph  and  Jesns  went,  because  *  he  was  of 
the  house  and  lineage  of  David ; '  the  icgn- 
lation  obviously  being  one  of  tribe,  not  pos- 
session or  property.  It  could,  therefore, 
take  place  only  iu  a  country  where  then 
prevailed  tlie  division  into  (twelve)  tribes. 
Consequently,  the  census,  tliough  Boman  in 
its  origin,  was  Jewish  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner. And  what  else  could  it  be  ?  In  Italy 
the  Roman  method  would  prevail,  for  tkt 
very  reason  that  it  would  not  be  observed  in, 
Judea,  —  namely,  that  the  social  frame-worii 
was  there  Boman.  The  emperor's  ofletn 
would  of  course  make  use  of  already  ^^iT««i| 
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usages  and  institutions  in  Judea,  and  every 
other  country  where  they  bad  to  take  a  cen- 
sus; the  rather  because  in  this  way  they 
could  employ  a  machinery  which  would  be 
less  revolting  to  the  natives,  and  more  effec- 
tual for  their  own  purposes.  The  temper 
of  tiie  Jews,  as  appears  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  was  such  as  to  require  the  Ro- 
man  commissioners  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
vexation ;  and  doubtless  they  were  desirous 
to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  Jewish  au- 
tlioritics,  as  well  as  the  facilities  afforded  by 
luug-establlshed  laws  and  customs. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  allegation  is, 
that  Augustus  had  not  tlie  power  to  order  a 
census  in  Judea.  Yet  the  relations  in  which 
tlie  emperor  stood  to  Herod  the  Great,  to 
Archelaus,  and  to  the  Jewish  nation  gene- 
rally, were,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  such  a  kind 
tliat  he  could  command  and  effect  whatever 
he  pleased  and  judged  expedient.  And  Jo- 
sephus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly 
states,  that  Cyrenius  was  sent  by  Augustus 
for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  en- 
rolling and  taxing  the  Jewish  nation.  This 
was  only  the  last  link  of  the  chain  which, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Romans  had 
been  forging  for  that  unhappy  people. 

The  view  we  have  given  removes  another 
objection :  —  *  No  census  is  recorded  by  the 
history  of  the  times.'  Granted  that  the  cen- 
sus imagined  to  have  taken  place  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus  is  not  recorded.  But  the  reader 
has  already  seen,  that  Josephus  declares 
Cyrenius  did,  in  agreement  with  Luke's 
words,  hold  a  census  of  the  Jewish  people 
not  long  after  he  undertook  the  government 
of  Syria. 

CYRUS  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Koresh,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  Persian 
Khorschid,  denoting  the  sun),  is  the  ordi- 
nary appellation  of  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  Medo- Persian  empire. 

There  are  three  original  sources  whence 
a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Cyrus  may  be 
drawn :  —  I.  Herodotus,  the  oldest  of  diem 
(cir.  450,  A.G.)  has,  in  his  sketch  of  univer- 
sal history,  given  details  respecting  the 
leading  events ;  and,  as  the  father  of  profane 
history,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  respectable 
authority.  Indeed,  the  general  credibility 
of  his  narratives  has  in  late  years  gained 
much  ground.  II.  Ctesias,  a  Greek  physi- 
cian at  the  court  of  Persia  (ctr.  400,  A.C.), 
wrote,  from  Persian  sources,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  communicating  to  the  Greeks 
correct  notions  of  the  East,  and  especially 
of  Persian  affairs,  a  detailed  history;  our 
knowledge  of  which,  however,  is  confined  to 
the  use  made  of  it  by  Photius,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  others.  III.  Xenophon,  the 
celebrated  pupil  and  biographer  of  Socrates, 
a  contemporary  of  Ctesias,  has  given  as  an 
entire  piece,  in  which  he  professes  to  de- 
scribe the  life  of  Cyrus  from  his  boyish 
days,  which  it  has  been  too  customary  to 


describe  as  for  the  most  part  a  work  of  the 
imagination,  designed  to  exhibit  an  ideal 
conception  of  the  education  of  an  oriental 
prince. 

No  ancient  hero  has  been  more  fortunate 
in  his  biographers  than  Cyrus.  If  Achilles 
was  happy  in  having  Homer  for  the  herald 
of  his  prowess,  Cyrus  enjoys  a  singular  dis- 
tinction in  furnishing  to  three  of  the  chief 
Greek  historians  a  subject  not  unworthy  of 
their  pens.  And  these  three  biographers 
lived  at  no  great  distance  f^om  the  events 
which  they  undertook  to  record ;  for  Cyrus 
died  520 — 80,  A.C.  Herodotus  came  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  Cyrus ; 
Ctesias  was  his  junior,  only  by  a  few  years ; 
and  Xenophon  was  but  little  younger  than 
Ctesias.  The  events  also  with  which  they 
occupied  themselves  were  acted  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  Cyrus  fought  for  and 
gained  the  empire  of  the  East,  which,  till 
after  the  Greeks  had  vanquished  their  Per- 
sian invaders,  brought  with  it  the  empire  of 
the  West  If,  moreover,  the  disposition  and 
training  of  Herodotus  inclined  him  to  take 
his  materials  with  too  ready  a  credence, 
Ctesias  assumed  the  character  of  a  critical 
historian ;  while  Xenophon,  coming  after  the 
two  others,  and  living  at  a  time  when  writ- 
ing had  become  an  art,  and  the  East  lay 
open  to  the  diligent  investigation  of  Greek 
scholarship,  possessed  the  means  of  giving 
a  correct  as  well  as  full  account  of  the  life 
of  his  famous  hero.  These  are  circum- 
stances which  rarely  concur  in  the  biogra- 
phy of  ancient  or  even  modem  princes,  and 
seem  to  afford  a  guarantee  of  our  finding 
accordant  materials  for  a  complete  history 
of  Cyrus.  Yet  the  materials  which  are  thus 
actually  furnished  are  discordant  and  incom- 
patible; and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that 
Winer  gives  a  preference  to  the  narratives 
of  Xenophon,  because  he  agrees  with  the 
statements  and  implications  of  the  Bible. 

Our  purpose  in  these  remarks  is  to  afford 
the  unlearned  reader  some  means  of  judging 
for  himself  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Biblical  history.  For  instance,  various  di- 
versities and  alleged  discrepancies  have  been 
pointed  out  as  existing  in  the  narratives, 
given  by  the  four  evangelists,  of  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  These  diversities  and  alleged 
discrepancies  have  been  made  the  most  of, 
in  order  to  divest  the  evangelical  history 
of  all  claim  to  credibility.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  objection  owes  its  force  to  a  dexterous, 
if  not  unscrupulous  logic.  But  let  the  varia- 
tions be  as  marked,  as  numerous,  as  irrecon- 
cileable,  as  the  hardiest  assailant  may  please 
to  represent,  —  we  ask  if  they  approach  to 
the  broad  contradictions  found  in  the  state- 
ments given  by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and 
Xenophon,  respecting  Cyrus.  We  challenge 
comparison.  The  result  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  favourable  to  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives.   We  speak  advisedly,  and  after  some 
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inquiry,  when  we   afflnD  that   there  is  no  ascribtw  to  the  king's  penisAl  of  the  pn^ie 

ancient  history  comparable   for  truth  witli  cies  of  Isaiah.     Tlie  pMM^mge  is  too  ciirioQ* 

that  of  the  Bible,  —  to  say  nothing  of  its  to  be  passed  oter:  —  *  Ood   stirred  up  iJm 

inspiration ;  and  that  Mstthew,  Mark,  Lake,  mind  of  Cyras,  and  iDade  him  write  this 

and  John,  humble  in  tlie  world's  opinion  as  (the  decree)  tbronghont  all  Asia:   **  Tbo 

they  comparatively  were,  have  left  us  a  more  saitli  Cyras  the  king,  —  Since  God  Abnigii^ 

consistent  history  of  Jesus  Christ —  a  his-  hath  appointed  me  to  be  king  of  the  habitA- 

tory  combining  more  of  the  attributes   of  ble  earth,  I  believe  he  is  that  Ood  whom  dv 

truth  —  than   the   three    historians    afore-  nation  of  the  Israelites  worahip ;  for  imknl 

mentioned  have  given  us  of  Cyras ;   than  he  foretold  my  name  hj  the  prophets,  mi 

Pluto  and  Xenophou  have  left  of  their  great  that  I  should  build  him  a  honae  at  Jeroia- 


master  Socrates;  or  tlian  his  numerous  his-  lem,  in  the  country  of  Jndea."     This 

toriuns  wrote  of  Alexander  the  Great  known  to  Cyras,  by  his  reading  the  ba(4 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  in  some  which  Isaiah  left  behind  him  of  hia  proplie- 

measure  able  ut  judge  for  himself,  we  shall  cies;   for  this  prophet  said,  that  God  bad 

set  down  a  few  facts ;  and  first  we  shall  sup-  spoken  thns  to  him  in  secret  vision :  **  3ij 

ply  a  general  outline  of  tlie  life  of  Cyrus,  as  wiU  is,  that  Cyras,  whom  I  have  appoiatrd 

furniulied  in  tlie  Cyropirdia  of  Xenophon.  to  be  king  over  many  and  great  nations^ 

Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cumbyses,  king  of  send  back  my  people  to  their  own  land,  tmi 

Persia,  and  of  Mandane,  a  daughter  of  the  build  my  temple."     This  was    foretold  bt 

Median  king  Astyages.     At  twelve  years  of  Isaiah  a  hundred  and  forty  years  before  iIm 

age,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  his  materaal  temple  was  demolished.     Accordingly,  wkca 

grandfather ;  and,  when  only  sixteen,  led  an  Cyras   read   this,  and  admired  the  diviop 

anny  against  the  Assyrians  or  Babylonians,  power,  he  was  seixed  with  an  earnest  detiit 

and  then  returaed  to  Persia.    Hence  he  was  to  fulfil  what  was  so  written'  (*  Antiq.*  xLL 

sent  to  assist  his  uncle,  Cyaxeres  11.  against  1  and  2).    Any  general  influence  fkom  iibd- 

the  Babylonians;  received  from  him  the  su-  larity  of  religion  as  (^tween  Gyms  and  the 

preme  command  over  all  the  Median  forces ;  Jews,  we  have  no  gnmnds  for  snpposisf. 

defeated  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia;  and  soon  The  aversion  of  the  Persians  to  the  wonkip 

after,  overcoming  Nabonued  (Belshazzar),  of  images  found  a  corresponding  foeling  k 

king  of  Babylon,  by  the  conquest  of  his  the  Jews,  and  may  hare  had  some  wt^ 

capital,  put  an  end  to  the  Chaldsan  domi-  with  the  king  (Esra  L  2,  8).     Bn^  if  thai 

nion  (538  or  530,  A.C.).    Cyaxeres  gave  him  is  any  reason  to  suspect  Josephns  of  beiof 

his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  with  her  the  by  his  patriotism  led  to  throw  some  wamiii 

succession  to  his  throne.    On  the  death  of  of  colouring  over  his  picture   of   Cyrwf* 

Cambybes,  Cyras  assumed  the  Persian  seep-  motives,  there  were  politieal  considerslioBi 

tre,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Cyaxeres,  that  which  would  weigh  with  so  pmdant  a  bd* 

also  of  the  Medo-Baby Ionian  empire  (53(5  narch,  who,  on  his  proud  and  lofty  ssst, 

or  535,  A.C.).    He  reigned  in  possession  of  contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  miiftnsi 

this  vast  power  till  529—30,  A.C.  when  he  empire.    For  Egypt  could  not  fisil  to  distoib 

died  of  the  decay  incident  to  old  age,  after  his  pleasing  dreams,  and  he  would  easily 

having,  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  of  which  see  how  important  it  was  to  haTS  a  stieiig 

he  had  received  a  divine  premonition,  offered  friendly  power  in  Palestine,  by  whose  nesst 

customary  sacrifices,  and  delivered  a  long  the  land  of  the  Nile  mig^t  quietly  he  ktpi 

admonitory  address  to  his  sons.  in  check.     The  force  of  this  oonriderslioB 

As  the  Scriptural  narrative  falls  in  best  will  be  estimated,  when  the  reader  knofvs, 

with  tlie  account  of  Xenophon,  we  shall  sup-  that  only  eleven  years  elapsed  hefbit  Ikt 

ply  fh>m  it  what  information  is  necessary,  Persians  achieved  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 

before  we  proceed  to  exhibit  the  discrepan-  and  the  neighbouring  countries  (&d5,  A.C.). 

<;ie8  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  by  no  means  mireasonable  to  suppose 

With  tlie  statement  made  above,  that  Cy-  that  distinguished  Jews  may  ha^v  had  soat 

ras  overthrew  the  empire  of  Babylon,  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  Gyms  evvi  iaiii- 

Scripture  accounts  are  in  f^l  accordance ;  rectly,  especially  when  we  call  to  miad  ihi 

and  that  important  event  they  not  only  men-  part  which  Daniel  had  taken,  if  ao4  in  pR- 

tjon,  but  predict.     Our  space  compels  us  to  paring  the  way  for,  certainly  in  ldreldliac> 

be  content  with  giving  references  (Isa.  xli.  the  overthrow  of  Uie  Chald»an  dynasty^ 

2, 3, 25, 26  ;  xliv.  28,  where  Cyras  is  named ;  (Dan.  iv.  t.  tL  rii.).    Not  impossihly,  Cyisi 

xlv.  1,  where  Cyras  is  termed  the  Messiah  of  was  somewhat  afiraid  of  haring  in  his  •»• 

Jehovah ;  xlvi.  11 ;  xlvii.  l,ieq. }  xlviii.  14, te^. :  pire  so  large  a  body  of  (comparattTety)  eal- 

see  BsLSHAZZAK  and  Babtlon).     Scarcely  tivated  men,  of  distinguished    ability  aid 

had  the  conqueror  ascended  the  throne,  when  great  force  of  character,  detained  theis  as 

he  issued  a  decree,  giving  the  captive  Jews  captives,  and  longing  for  the  hills  of  Jniss, 

permission  to  return  to  their  loved  native  and  the  solemnities  of  the  temple.     He  mug 

land,  and  to  rebuild  their  venerated  temple  have  seen,  what  their  whole  history  sihoivib 

(530,  A.C.  Esra  i.  1;   v.  13;  vi.  3.    Dan.  that  the  Jews  were  veiy  impatient  both  of 

L  21).     This  royal   indulgence    Josepbus  bondage  and  of  exile,  and  little  dispossd  Is 
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leave  untried  an  opportunity  of  regaining  came  to  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which, 

their  liberty,  should  one  be  presented  by  having  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  Cyrus  fell 

the  absence  of  the  monarch  on  any  enter-  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.     His 

prise  of  ambition.     Whatever  the  motives  vanquisher  put  his  head  into  a  basin  filled 

by  which  Cyrus  was   actuated,  a  monarch  with  blood,  in  order  that  it  might  quench  its 

Buch  as  he  was  obviously  the  person  hkely  tliirst. 

to  take  the  decided  step  of  sending  back  the  The  divergence  between  this  account  and 

captive  Israelites.  that  of  Xenophon  is  very  apparent    Indeed, 

Not  without  due  reflection  did  Herodotus  there  is  only  such  a  degree  of  resemblance 

apply  himself  to  his  narrative  respecting  between  the  two,  as  to  let  the  reader  see  that 

Cyrus.     Of  four  ways  of  relating  his  history,  it  is  the  same  person  of  whom  the  two  his- 

which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  historian,  torians  speak. 

he  chose  that  one  which  rested  on  Persian  The  diversity  is  not  diminished,  if  we  bring 
authority,  and  seemed  to  him  least  charged  Ctesias  forward.  Agreeing  with  Herodotus, 
with  impressions  derived  from  the  magnify-  that  Cyrus  dethroned  As^ages,  he  declares 
ing  power  of  veneration.  The  history  thus  that  Cyrus  had  been  previously  connected 
carefully  chosen  is  briefly  as  follows :  —  The  with  Astyages  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  had, 
Median  king  Astyages,  under  the  effect  of  a  as  a  conqueror,  maoried  Amytis  his  daugh- 
dream  which  made  him  fear  that  a  g^randson  ter,  on  which  Astyages  gained  dominion  over 
would  rob  him  of  his  throne,  was  induced  to  the  Barcoi,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  his 
marry  his  daughter  Mandane  to  Cambyses,  son-in-law ;  but  at  a  later  period,  being  be- 
a  Persian  of  the  lower  ranks.  When  Man-  trayed  by  a  eunuch,  who,  at  the  command  of 
dane  had  borne  a  son,  Astyages  commanded  Cyrus,  accompanied  Astyages,  the  latter,  when 
his  trusty  servant  Harpagos  to  put  the  child  on  a  journey  to  visit  the  former,  was  allowed 
to  death.  An  accident  rescued  the  boy  from  to  perish  in  the  desert,  of  hunger  and  thirst 
this  peril.  He  was,  under  the  name  of  Agra-  Nor  does  Ctesias  agree  with  Herodotus  or 
datos,  brought  up  by  a  shepherd,  but  in  his  Xenophon  as  to  the  death  of  Cyrus.  Ctesias 
tenth  year  recognised  as  a  grandson  of  the  makes  Cyrus  lead  an  army  against  Amoneos, 
king.  Astyages,  moved  by  the  magi,  sent  king  of  Uie  Derbikoi,  a  Scydiian  tribe.  In- 
the  boy  back  to  his  parents,  and  punished  dians,  who  were  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Derbi- 
Harpagos  for  not  having  executed  his  fell  koi,  employing  their  elephants,  put  the 
design.  Harpagos,  meditating  revenge,  allied  Persian  cavalry  to  flight;  in  which  route 
himself  with  ttie  chief  of  the  Medes,  who  Cyrus  stumbled,  and  received  from  an  Indian 
were  discontented  with  the  government  of  soldier  a  fatal  wound.  While  yet  living,  he 
Astyages,  and  induced  Cyrus,  then  grown  to  was  brought  into  the  camp,  where  he  acknow- 
man's  estate,  to  avail  himself  of  the  prevalent  ledged  as  his  successor  his  eldest  son  Cam- 
disaffection,  and  to  enter  Media,  in  order  to  byses,  and  assigned  to  his  youngest  son, 
take  possession  of  the  entire  kingdom.  Tanyoxartee,  a  province  free  of  tribute.  He 
Cyrus  brought  the  Persians  into  the  plan,  died  on  the  third  day  after  he  had  been 
The  consequence  was,  that  Astyages  lost  the  wounded,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
throne  (669,  A.C.),  after  he  had  reigned  To  refuse  credence  to  the  entire  history  of 
thirty-five  years.  The  monarch  was  kept  in  Cyrus, — to  deny  his  conquest  of  Babylon, — to 
a  sort  of  honourable  bondage  till  he  died,  throw  doubts  on  his  existence, — to  account  for 
Cyrus  changed  but  little  in  the  constitution  the  divergent  narratives  by  alleging  fraud  or 
of  Uie  Medes,  and  his  Persians  soon  adopted  fiction, — would  be  accounted  harsh,  uujusti- 
the  customs  of  their  captives.  He  extended  fiable,  if  not  unjust ;  betraying  a  sweeping 
the  limits  of  his  empire,  especially  by  the  spirit  of  condemnation,  which,  in  the  end, 
conquest  of  Croesus.  Since  he  could  not  would  leave  ancient  history  a  blank.  But 
hold  possession  of  Asia  Minor  so  long  as  the  what  shall  be  said  of  the  same  process  when 
Babylonian  power  lasted,  and  as  its  monarch  applied  to  the  gospel  ?  —  especially  since 
Nabonnedus  was  an  ally  of  CrGSSUS,  he  led  in  this  case  the  variations  are  inconsiderable, 
an  army  against  Babylon.  He  conquered  and  have  no  other  appearance  dian  such  as 
the  Babylonians  in  the  open  field,  but  had  must  always  arise  when  well-informed  and 
great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  city,  of  credible  historians  write  independently  of 
which  he  made  himself  master  only  by  turn-  each  other. 

ing  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  entering  Cyrus  has  been  recognised  in  the  ram  that 
with  his  troops  by  means  of  the  emptied  '  stood  before  the  river,  which  had  two  horns, 
channel  of  the  river.  Becognising  the  exist-  and  the  two  horns  were  high ;  but  one  was 
ence  of  a  variety  of  narratives  respecting  the  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came 
end  of  Cyrus,  Herodotus  gives  that  which  he  up  last,'  —  seen  by  Daniel, — '  pushing  west- 
believed  most  entitled  to  credit,  —  namely,  ward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  so  that 
that  the  monarch  lost  his  life  in  battle  wiUi  no  beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither 
the  Massagetai,  a  warlike  nation  of  Scythia.  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand ;  but  he  did 
After  Cyrus  had  obtained  a  victory  by  craft,  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great  * 
the  queen  Tomyris,  collecting  all  her  force,  (Dan.  viii.  3,  4). 
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DAB  ARE  II  (II.),  a  LeTitical  city  at  the  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Dalmaliasi 

foot  of  Tabor,  on  whose  ruins  now  stands  with  acceptance  and  saceess. 

the  village  Dabury  (Josh.  xxi.  28).    At  this  DAMAKIS,  a  woman  of  Athens,  who  vm 

place,   the   events  recorded  in   Matt  xvii.  converted  by  the  preaching   of  Paul  (Aetj 

14 — 21,  are  believed  to  have  taken  place,  xvii.  34).     Some  have  conjectured,  that  I)t- 

The   Christians  built  here  a  commemora-  maris  should  be  written  Damalis,  whirh  isi 

tive  church  on  tlie  site  of  the  house  into  common  female  name    among   the  Gieeb. 

wliich  Jesus  was  held  to  have  retired  after  As  no  descriptive  epithets  are  employsd  to 

Uie  performance  of  the  miracle.      Of  this  distinguish  her,  she  may  have  beenapenco 

church  there  are  still  some  remains.     They  of  note.     However,  she  owes  her  chief  di>* 

also   show,  in   the  vicinity  of  Tabor,  and  tinctiou  to  her  being  mentioned  by  the  a|to§- 

of  the  village  of  Dabury,  a  fountain,  named  tie.     Thus  even   a  slight   connection  witk 

*  the  well  of  tlie  nine  apostles ; '  who  are  said  truly  great  men  confers  earthly  immortaliij: 

to  have  there  awaited   the  descent  of  their  but  eternal  life  can  be  gained  only  by  inti- 

Master  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  mate  alliance  with  Christ. 

At  an  early  period  there  was,  on  the  same  DAMASCUS  lies  in  a  plain  in  the  nortk- 

spot,  a  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  east  of  Syria,  being  from  six  to  eight  dsTt' 

nine  apostles.  journey  from  Jerusalem,  and  is  one  of  the 

DAOON  (II.  from  dag^  a  fish),  —  the  na-  oldest  cities  in  the  world  ;  in  whose  territon, 
tional  divinity  of  the  Philistines  of  Ashdod  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  dwelt  Adam,  after 
and  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  23.  1  Sam.  v.  l,*^^.),  he  had  been  banished  from  Paradise.  Aboai 
which  appears  to  have  had  the  head  and  half  a  day's  journey  from  Damascus,  netr 
hands  of  a  man  (I  Sam.  v.  4),  but  from  the  Abila,  is  a  lofty  hill  with  a  flat  top,  coverai 
navel  downwards  the  parts  of  a  fish ;  though  witli  beautiful  trees,  and  having  a  caTem. 
authorities  here  somewhat  differ,  and  Philo  Here  Cain  and  Abel  are  said  to  have  offered 
makes  Dagon  to  be  exclusively  a  male  of  the  their  sacrifices.  Damascus — called  in  He- 
human  form.  Dagon,  as  the  male,  was  con-  brew  Dammefekf  in  Arabic  I}imm$chk^  in 
nectcd  with  Derccto  or  Atergatis,  the  female  Syriac  Darmsuk,  and  by  the  modem  Ante 
fish-god  of  the  Philistines ;  and,  hereby,  with  E»  Scham  —  is,  as  the  last  name  indicaies, 
Astarte,  whose  worship  was  practised  by  the  the  capital  of  Syria.  According  to  Jo- 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  The  position  sephns,  the  place  was  founded  by  Ux,  t 
of  the  Philistines  on  the  coast,  and  the  food  grandson  of  Shem.  The  city  certainly 
which  they  drew  from  the  sea,  were  the  existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham ;  for  it  is 
causes  which  led  them,  in  conmion  with  mentioned  as  the  native  plaice  of  ElisRr, 
other  maritime  peoples,  to  pay  religious  the  patriarch's  steward ;  and,  from  the  9tfM 
honours  to  the  fish.  In  Judg.  xvi  25,  9eq,  of  the  narrative,  the  writer  vndmaAg  Ui  it 
mention  is  made  of  a  temple  of  Dagon  which  to  be  an  ancient  place  (Gen.  ziw.  s¥.  8).  U 
Samson  destroyed.    The  building  appears  the  time  of  David,  Damascus  >p|iesw  <    ~ 


to  have  resembled  a  modem  Turkish  kiosk,     been  an  independent  state.     In  th«  ntatef 


which  consists  of  capacious  halls,  the  roof  that  monarch,  the  Syrians  of  Di 

of  which  is  in  the  fore  part  supported  by  ing  sent  succour  to  Hadadeaer,  king  «t  Is 

pillars.    On  the  roofofsnch  buildings  intern-  bah,  against  whom  David  was  maklBgWf 

perate  pleasures  were  customarily  enjoyed,  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  bseains  silftrt 

The  temple  of  Dagon  in  Ashdod  was  burnt  to  Israel  (2  Sam.viiL3---8).   The  sutjsotktp. 

by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  x.  84.  Joseph.  'Antiq.'  however,  did  not  long  endors;  for.  near  ilit 

xiii.  4.  &).  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  Beson,  s  snlgcct  of 

DALMANUTHA  (C.  had  abode),  a  town  Hadadezer,  avenged   his  sovereign  sgainsi 

or  village  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  eastern  part  the  Hebrew8,by  making  h imself  master  of  tk« 

of  tlie  tribe  Manasseh,  and  on  the  south-  city  (1  Kings  xi.  23 — 26)  ;  when  Damwcu 

east  of  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee.     The  place  was  became   the   seat  of  a  new  and  enefgetic 

utterly    destroyed  by   the  Bomans   (Mark  government,  which  occasioned  trouble  snd 

viii.  10).  danger  to  tlie  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jodah. 

DALMATIA  —  into  which  Titus  (2  Tim.  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  overcame  DsmascBi 

iv.  10)  is  reported  to  have  gone  shortly  be-  (2  Kings  xiv.  28),  which  was   aceoonted  a 

fore  Paul's  demise — was  a  province  of  the  Hebrew  tributary;  but,  after  his  death,  ^ 

Boman  lUyricum,  lying  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  city  recovered  its  independence,  and  Besin 

between  the  rivers  Titius  and  Drinus,  south  became  its  sovereign.    He  united  with  Pfksbt 

of  Libumia,  having  the  cities  Solona,  Epi-  king  of  Israel,  against  Judah,  whose  nkf 

daurus,  Lissiis,  and  others.     The  incident  Ahaz  sought  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 

recorded  of  Titus  gives  reason  to  think,  that  Assyria,  who  subdued  and  aacked  Dsmascif 


(Isa.  jiii.V  From  ihia  time,  Duiiurin,  uu- 
abl«  tu  BaiipuTt  itucir.  ihiKil  the  hie  of  tht 
kiugdoniB  oa  oliois  it  wis  succeiiiiel;  de- 
pendent AfKr  tbe  foJI  of  the  Aiajiiui  em- 
pire, il  CM  iiil.1  tbe  huida  ot  the  Bibjlaniuie. 
Tbauce  il  pa«sad  to  meke  i  pul  of  tlie  Pei- 
Biui  empire,  under  whose  iwij  it  had  ■ 
period  of  greRi  prosperitj.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  tbe  Gieit,  who  labdned  the 
Persian  moiiarchy,  Samaaciii  formed  a  part 
of  the  Sfiian  empire,  under  the  9eleDcida. 
Under  the>e  kingi,  Dunascns  lost  a  portion 
of  iti  gnaineis,  I7  beins  neglected  of  iu 
muun,  wht,  founded  new  cities  in  the  nor- 
tliem  pari  of  ilieir  kingdom,  since  the  Kgip- 
tiuiB  were  takinit  pains  to  bring  S^aimder 
ilieir  power.  In  the  canlest  ot  the  Macca- 
beee  againal  tbe  Syrian  monarohi,  Daruascos 
was  probably  conquered  by  Joua(han(l  Uace. 
lii.  33).  About  the  year  61,  A.C.  the  ito- 
iiiaiis  broQghi  Damascas  under  Iheir  power. 
At  a  later  lime,  king  Arelfts,  at  Arabia,  ■!>- 
peaia  la  haie  been  maaler  otDamaiicai;  tor 
lie  had  there  *  represenutlTa,  who,  in  order 
10  gratify  the  Jews,  eDdeavaored  ta  leiie  the 
upuiUe  Paul  (J  Cor.  li.  32).     Tlie  Romans, 
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however,  an  again  baud  torda  of  Dunaa- 
eu<;  and,  ander  their  emperor  Diocletian,  ir 
rose  (0  eminenes  and  splendour,  which  ilUiis 
never  wholly  loat;  for  Ihat  tuonurh  saw  iii 
DamKseua  a  eily  by  which  eOtelua]  oppoai- 
tion  coiJd  be  giTen  to  the  growing  power  ot 
the  Suauena,  and  therefore  not  only  care- 
folly  forti  Bed  it,  but  plaead  there  abundant 
magazines,  and  Mt  up  wilhiu  it>  walls  a 
maaufastory  of  uma ;  >o  thai,  from  so  early 
a  period  m  this,  may  probably  be  traced  the 
still  aurriTing  fame  of  the  Damaseas  btadea. 
The  emperor  Julian  gave  this  city  a  prefer^ 
ence  over  ail  others,  in  consequence  of  its 
magnitude  and  bcaoty,  M  weU  as  the  splen- 
donr  of  its  lemplea,  and  other  public  build- 
On  the  same  aceouol,  the  caliphs  in 


the! 


rentbec 


ng  mainly  lo  the  faci 
B  through  it,  pursu 
I  way  lo  Uerca. 


The  city  has  B  delightful  poajtlon ;  far  il 
ipreada  itself  oul  over  a  broad  and  beautiful 
plain,  which,  opetung  toward*  thetonlh  and 
Ibe  east,  is,  on  ths  north  and  •west,  encioaed 
and  ahellered  by  hills,  that  slope  down  to- 
wards il  from  the  lofty  Lebanon.  The  plain 
is  plenleoOBly  walersd  by  the  Banda,  ot  old 
llie  ChijsoiThoas  (Ihe  Abana  of  3  Kings  v. 
1'2),  which,  dividing  and  lubdividing  into 
numeroua  streuna,  ia  carded  bejand  iu 
natural   flow,    by   artifleial   eanali.     Thi* 


abondaoce  of  water  renders  tlie  soil  very 
productive,  luxariant,  and  beautiful ;  ao  that, 
among  other  laudatory  terms,  the  Moslems 
call  DamasooB  one  of  the  four  easiam  para- 
dises. Its  ohief  dislinction,  however,  eon- 
aista  in  being  acconnted  by  them  a  holy 
city,  sines  in  il  Hohunmed  was  to  make  his 
descent  from  the  ninth  heaven,  into  which 
he  was  raised  bom  Jsruaalem,  in  order  la 
re^^ive  the  Kotao.  DamBsens.  too,  Ihey 
believe  10  be  llie  place  where  ihe  general 
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judgment  will  be  beld,  and  the  eternal  king-  Ix.  3,  4).  In  the  Ticinity  of  this  grotto  m 
dom  established,  of  which  they  are  to  be  the  remains  of  a  convent, 
chiefs.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  yicinity  These  vestiges  of  ancient  times  show  hov 
is  occupied  with  gardens,  which  present  the  deep  was  the  impression  which  the  facts  of 
ntmost  loxoriance  and  beauty  of  oriental  the  gospel  made  on  the  minds  of  the  ecriy 
vegetation.  Picturesque  as  the  city  appears  Christians,  and  so  serve  to  reproduce  ia 
when  viewed  from  without,  —  with  its  leaden  form,  and  give  life  to  its  shadow,  as  theyi^ 
domes,  marble  minarets,  and  gilded  cres-  pear  before  our  eyes,  rendered  dull  by  thi 
cents,  —  the  interior  is  by  no  means  pleas*  lapse  of  ages ;  and  although  cases  there  pro- 
ing  to  the  eye.  Very  many  of  the  houses  bably  are  in  which  these  traditions  no  loagw 
are  buUt  of  mud,  and,  externally,  present  a  report  the  truth,  or  report  more  than  tbi 
picture  of  filth  and  wretchedness.  Some  of  truth,  yet,  in  general,  thej  could  not  btn 
them,  however,  which  belong  to  the  rich  arisen  from  nothing,  nor  have  fixed  ihm- 
Armenian  merchants,  are  furnished  with  selves  on  fancies  or  fictions;  and  hsn, 
great  magnificence,  forming  a  strong  con-  in  our  opinion,  as  good  a  chance  of  bonf 
trast  with  the  neglected  state  of  their  outward  correct,  as  the  opinions  of  modem  sceptieiiia 
appearance.  The  mosques  and  other  public  At  least,  they  form  a  part  of  the  poetie  ele* 
buildings  of  the  city,  are,  in  most  cases,  very  ment  of  sacred  antiquities,  which  no  wi» 
fine  and  imposing.  Judging  man  would  willingly  part  witk, « 

Damascus  is  essentially  a  commercial  town.  *  let  die.* 
Lamartine  gives  the  population  at  :3(X),00(),  DAMNATION  —  from  the  Latininunm, 
of  whom  30,000  are  Christians.  M*Culloch  *  injury,'  connected  in  derivation  and  metfr 
estimates  itfrom  120,000  to  150,000,  of  whom  iug  with  the  words  damage  and  docm—n^ 
12,000  may  be  Christians,  and  as  many  Jews,  nities  properly  the  act  of  candewmingy  or  (it 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  Christians  state  of  being  condemned,  that  is,  adJQdfBi 
who  inhabit  tliis  city,  it  was,  till  very  lately,  to  a  certain  loss,  injury,  or  pnnishment, « 
necessary  for  Europeans  to  assume  the  entire  being  found  guilty.  Hence  the  word  leH 
Turkish  costume,  in  order  to  protect  them-  forth  the  act  of  a  judge  in  declaring  a  pritoaa 
selves  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  population  guilty,  and  assigning  the  ptmishment  fat  ii 
of  Damascus  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  uudergo ;  and,  derivatively,  may  iien 
Now,  however,  the  state  of  feeling  is  much  either  the  punishment  itself,  or  the  stiK  d 
improved,  though  it  would  not  be  prudent  privation  and  pain  which  pnnishment  supff- 
for  Europeans  to  exhibit  themselves  in  hats  induces.  From  human,  the  word  pasted  v 
and  coats  to  the  fanatics  who  accompany  the  divine  things ;  in  which  its  import  is  sioi* 
great  caravan  to  Mecca.  lar  to  that  already  indicated.     Before  we  |o 

The  fanaticism  for  which  Damascus  was  on  to  review  the  passages  in  which  the  wvi 
notorious  made  it  a  suitable  place  for  the  occurs,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  *  dMrnstr 
prosecution  which  Saul  intended  to  carry  on  tion '  originally  signified  what  is  now  HMit 
there  (Acts  ix.).  From  the  raging  of  the  by  condimnatum,  as  appears  from  the  itn^ 
spirit  which  he  intended  to  evoke,  Saul  him-  ment  above  given.  This  being  die  esi^ 
self,  when  he  had  joined  the  *  sect  eveiy  the  term  itself  does  not  define  who  is  iht 
where  spoken  against,' had  no  small  diifi-  judge,  who  the  criminal,  or  what  the  pmuik- 
culty  to  escape  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  The  place  ment;  which  things  remain  to  be  lesncd 
retains  reminiscences  of  that  great  man.  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  make  dui 
Among  its  buildings  is  *  the  convent  of  Paul's  remark  because,  by  degrees,  and  the  farce  d 
conversion,'  and  *  Paul's  gate.'  In  the  vioi-  use,  a  specific  meaning  has  been  attached » 
nity  is  an  old  tower  with  a  window,  said  to  '  damnation,'  as  denoting  the  endless  paiM 
be  that  firom  which  hisiriends  let  the  apostle    of  hell. 

down  in  the  hour  of  peril  (Acts  ix.  25.  *  Damnation' stands  as  the  English  of  dun 
2  Cor.  xi.  33).  There  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Grf^k  words :  —  I.  Of  apoleia,  whith  sigsi- 
a  street  which  is  still  called  'straight'  or  ^es  toss,  or  perdition.  It  is  rendered 'waste* 
narrow,  the  house  of  Judas,  in  which  '  Saul  in  Matt.  xxvi.  8,  and  Mark  ziv.  4 ;  what 
of  Tarsus '  is  believed  to  have  dwelt  (Acts  strictly  it  signifies  nothing  more  than  sri^ 
ix.  11).  Not  far  distant,  the  traveller  is  application.  In  Matt  vii.  13, it  is  construed kf 
pointed  to  the  house  of  Ananias :  before  this  destruction^  and  is  spoken  of  those  who  ester 
is  a  well,  from  which  the  water  is  alleged  to  the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way.  In  Join 
have  been  drawn,  that  was  used  in  the  bap-  xvii.  12,  it  is  applied  toJndas,  who  is  termsd 
tism  of  Paul.  On  the  road  from  Damascus  *  the  son  of  perdition.'  In  2  Pet.  iL  3,  wt  fisd 
to  Jerusalem,  about  four  hours  from  the  the  word  'damnation'  itself.  The  nstsif^ 
city,  there  lies  a  grotto,  which  is  so  low  as  degree,  and  duration  of  the  erfl  wfaieh  dii 
scarcely  to  allow  a  person  to  stand  erect,  term  implies,  are  not  determined  by  the* 
In  this  Paul  is  held  to  have  hid  himself  when  passages.  Hence  we  are  not  at  libo^is 
he  fled  from  Damascus.  This,  also,  tradi-  assume,  that  it  means  either  annihilation  er 
tion  makes  to  be  the  spot  where  the  apostle,  eternal  torments.  The  first  it  does  not 
on  his  journey  towards  the  city,  was  struck  necessarily  import,  since  it  may  signify  mo* 
to  the  ground,  and  convened  to  CYimX^^^^    ^wvaxa  ox  txiSAv^^^tAXiK^n.;  and  the  assmsp- 
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tion  that  any  being  ever  ceases  to  exist,  is  on  the  east,  and  Jiuluh  with  Philistia  on  the 

contradicted  hj  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  south.     Their  territory,  however,  was  not 

in  which   all  things  change,  but  nothing  strictly  defined.     The  cities  which  fell  to  the 

perishes.    The  second  may  be  a  Scriptural  share  of  Dan  lay  for  tlie  most  part  in  the  land 

doctrine,  but  is  not  of  necessity  implied  in  a  of  the  Philistines,  and  we  do  not  know  to 

term  which  can  be  used  of  the  ointment  what  extent  they  succeeded  in  gaining  pos- 

poured  on  Jesus'  head.    II.  *  Damnation'  is  session  of  these  hostile  places  (Josh.  xix. 

the  rendering  of  Artma  (Latin  mm«n,  Eng-  40 — 48.  Judg.  xviii.  1).    Joppa  (Japho), 

lish  crime)t  which  denotes  a  judicial  declara-  Timnath,  and  Ajalon,  were  its  chief  towns. 

iion  or  sentence ;  and  hence  is  used  of  the  The  tribe,  at  one  time,  numbered  62,700, 

*  judgment'  of  God  in  this  world  (John  ix.  at  another  04,400,  men  above  twenty  years  of 

80),  and  of  *  judgment  to  come '  in  the  next  age,  *  able  to  go  forth  to  war'  (Numb.  i.  88, 

(Acts  xxiv.  25).    It  also  denotes  the  conse-  89 ;  xxvi.  48). 

quence  of  a  judicial  sentence  or  punishr  DAN  —  a  town  in  Naphtali,  called  also 
ment,  as  in  Luke  xxiii.  40,  where,  being  Laish  and  Leshem,  and  forming  the  northern 
represented  by  the  word  '  condemnation,'  it  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel    The  name 
ia  employed  of  the  crucifixion  of  one  of  the  was  changed  from  Leshem  to  Dan,  on  occa- 
malefactors  executed  together  with  our  Lord,  sion  of  a  conquest  of  the  land,  made  by  a 
That  the  word  ib^ma  does  not  itself  carry  the  colony  of  DanJtes,  discontented  with   the 
idea  of  everlasting  torment,  appears  f^om  limits  assigned   them  by  authority  (Josh, 
the  fact,  that  in  Heb.  yL  2,  the  epithet '  eter-  xix.  47 ;  comp.  Judg.  xviii.  27).    The  place, 
nal '  is  prefixed  to  it  however,  is  denominated  Dan  as  early  as 
The  Uiird  word  ibrifis  (our  crisM)  is  nearly  Gen.  xiv.  14;  which  favours  the  idea,  that 
allied,  both  in  form  and  meaning,  to  the  Genesis  was  revised  at  a  period  when  Dan 
last,  denoting  strictly  the  act  of  separating,  had  become  the  sole  customary  name  for 
aeleeting,  trying,  judging,  and  condemning,  Laish  (see  also  Deut.  xxxiv.  I), 
and  generally  the  whole  process  and  each  Dan,  as  the  northern  limit  of  Palestine, 
important    part    of   a  judicial    procedure,  had  Beersheba  for  its  southern  opposite; 
Kritis  is  translated  by  '  damnation '  in  Mark  whence  the  phrase,  *  from  Dan  to  Beeraheba' 
iti.  29,  where  it  is  preceded  by  'eternal;'  (Judg.  xx.  1.   1  Sam.  iiL  20).    It  was,  at  an 
and  by  *  condemnation '  in  John  v.  24;  being,  early  period,  a  seat  of  image-worship  (Judg. 
however,   most  frequently    represented    by  xviii.  4,  uq.   1  Kings  xiL  28 — 80). 
"judgment'  (Matt  v.  21;  x.  Id).    Some-  Dan,  which  some  have  identified  with 
times  by  'judgment,'  the  connection  shows  Paneas  (Cesarea  Philippi),  is  by  Robinson 
we  are  to  understand  a  judicial  inquiry  be-  placed  at  Tell  el-Kady,  whidi  lies  about  three 
fore  an  earthly  tribunal  (Matt  v.  22);  at  miles  from  Paneas,  in  a  course  a  little  south 
others,  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  mind  of  west,  over,  for  the  most  part,  a  plain 
(John  V.  80).   From  these  less  important  ap-  densely  covered  with  oak  and  odier  trees, 
plications,  the  word  rises  to  signi^  jtuttce  it-  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  various  kinds  of 
aelf  (Isa.  V.7) ;  Menu  of  justice  (Matt  xxiii.  23.  bushes.    The  Tell,  or  hill,  is  elevated  about 
liUke  xi.  42)  ;  trial  wider  divine  Providence  forty  or  fifty  feet ;   its  figure  is  oval.     One 
(John  xiL  81)  ;  a  period  of  general  adjudica-  part  of  it  is  covered  with  oak-trees,  and  an- 
turn  (Matt  X.  15.   Heb.  ix.  27.  2  Pet  ii.  0)  ;  oUier  with  Uiick  brushwood  and  briars.    It  is 
^vine  punishment  on  the  gwUty  (Bev.  xiv.  7) ;  an  extinct  crater,  about  half  a  mile  in  ciroum- 
and  specifically  (Matt  xxiii.  88)  the /ninuA-  ference.      On  the  south-western  side,  the 
Kfent  of  heU,  or  gehenna,  waU  of  this  crater  has  been  partly  carried 
The  'judgment '  spoken  of  in  Matt  v.  21,  away  by  the  action  of  a  fountain  which  gushes 
522,  refers,  in  contradistinction  from  the  San-  out  all  at  once,  a  b^utiful  river  of  delicious 
bedrim,  to  the  inferior  tribunal,  consisting  water.     The  fountain  first  appears  in  the 
of  the  judges  or  magistrates  of  each  indi-  centre  of  the  crater.    The  great  body  of  water, 
Tidual  city,  who  had  cognizance  of  lesser  however,  glides  underneath  the  lava-boulders, 
transgressions  or  misdemeanors,  and  were  and  rushes  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tell  on 
empowered    to  inflict  minor  punishments  the  west    But  a  considerable  stream  rises 
( Deut  xvi.  18.     2  Chron.  xix.  5 ;    comp.  to  the  surface  within  the  crater,  and,  con- 
Joseph.  '  Antiq.'  iv.  6,  14.    '  Jew.  War,'  ii.  ducted  over  its  south-western  margin,  drives 
20.  5).  two  flour  mills  which  are  overshadowed  by 
A  specific  meaning  attaches  to  the  word  magnificent  oaks,  and  almost  buried  be- 
'  judgment,'  in  Matt  xii.  20,  — '  Till  (while)  neath  luxuriant  vegetation.   The  two  streams 
he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.'     In  unite  below  the  mills,  forming  a  river  forty 
the  original, '  the'  is  prefixed  to  'judgment,*  or  fifty  feet  wide,  which  rushes  veiy  rapidly 
and  the  meaning  seems  to  be  —  'the  cause,'  down  into  the  marsh  of  Huleh.     Thomson 
or  '  his  cause,'  that  is,  the  gospel :  comp.  Isa.  saw  a  multitude  of  turtles  sunning  them- 
xlii.  1,  2.  —  See  Ahathxm a.  selves  on  the  rocks  around. 

DAN  (H.  a  judge) t  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  Tell  el-Kady,  or  Dan,  was  the  chief  plate 

of  Israel,  who  had  their  abode  on  the  sea-  of  a  region  of  country,  which  is  accura'^ely 

coast,  with  Ephraim  on  the  north,  Bei^amin  described  by  the  spies  in  Judg.  xviii.  8— JQ. 
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]>ANCING  was  m  every  period  a  loved 
^ujuyment  among  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xv. 
20.  Ecclesimstes  iii.  4.  Jer.  xxxi.  13),  which 
the  young  had  a  share  in  (Job  xxi.  11)  ; 
maidens  practised  (Judg.  xxi.  21.  Matt 
xiv.  6)  ;  and  even  children  imitated  in  their 
play  (Matt  xi.  17).  The  case  of  Herodias's 
daughter  shows,  that  the  pas  ieulf  in  which 
there  is  only  one  dancer,  was  known  among 
the  Jews.  Not  only  private  festivities  (Luke 
XV.  25),  and  the  gathering  of  the  rintage 
(Judg.  ix.  27),  but  public  rejoicings,  as  cele- 
brations of  victory  (Exod.  xv.  20.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  G),  triumphal  processions  (I  Sam.  xxi. 
J 1 ),  and  religious  solemnities  (Judg.  xxi. 
10),  were  occasionally  accompanied  and  en- 
livened by  dancing.  We  find  dances  men- 
tioned as  taking  place  around  idolatrous 
images  and  altars  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.  1  Kings 
xviii.  20).  David  celebrated  the  bringing 
up  of  the  ark  into  the  sanctuary  with  dances, 
in  which  he  himself  took  part  (2  Sam.  vi.  5, 
14) ;  and  after  the  captivity,  as  we  learn 
from  Uie  Kabbius,  the  Israelites  celebrated 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  with  a  torch-danoe, 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple.  When 
females  danced  alone  (Judg.  xi.  84),  or  in 
choirs  (Exod.  xv.  20.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  they 
usually  beat  tambourins  or  timbrels  (Jer. 
xxxi.  4).  Song  was  often  connected  with 
these  dances  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7;  xxi.  11), 
which  were  accompanied  by  stringed  as 
well  as  other  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  0). 
Seven  words  have  been  pointed  out  as  denot- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  dancing  prevalent 
of  old  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  what  is  called 
a  country  dance  (con^re-danse)  is  thought 
to  be  indicated  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  That  it 
was  accounted  unbecoming  for  men,  or  for 
persons  of  rank,  to  dance,  cannot  be  con- 
cluded from  2  Sam.  vi.  16.  In  this  case, 
dancing  in  general  is  not  reproved,  but  dan- 
cing alone,  or  in  ih)nt  of  a  procession ;  and 
in  verse  20,  the  point  of  blame  is  made  to 
consist  in  David's  being '  uncovered,'  that  is, 
divested  of  his  robes  of  state  (see  Clothxs). 
The  nature  of  the  old  Hebrew  dancing  is  not 
well  known ;  but  female-dancing  was  most 
probably  not  essentially  different  firom  that 
which  now  prevails  in  Eastern  countries; 
and,  agreeably  to  the  character  of  Orien- 
tals, would  be  fall  of  life  and  expression,  but 
by  no  means  obscene.  Whether  public 
dancing-women  existed  among  the  Israelites 
is  uncertain.  The  East  in  the  present  day, 
abounds  in  them ;  but  they  are  generally  per- 
sons of  doubtftil  reputation,  or  known  cour- 
tezans. That,  in  the  *  latter  days,'  Jewish 
families,  especially  those  of  princely  rank, 
adopted  Grecian  dances,  is  not  improbable  ; 
which  Oicero  (<  Pro  Murena,'  6 )  has  described 
as  being  in  his  time  among  the  Romans  the 
last  resort  of  inebriated  conviviality,  and  a 
disgrace  to  a  Roman  of  high  rank.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  dancing  among  the 
Hebrews  originally  partook  oC  \k(^  \mu>ceTiv 


gaiety  of  a  simple  agricultaral  and  nnsopliis> 
ticated  peoiUe.  B  at  contaet  with  heatbenifm 
brought  heathen  Tices  with  heathen  recra 
tions  and  refinements,  when  the  resourKi 
of  the  pantomimic  art  were  brought  in  t» 
minister  to  a  palled  and  Titiated  appetite  for 
pleasure.  Interpreters  hare  found  in  MttL 
xiv.  6,  a  reference  to  an  unworthy  scene  d 
this  nature,  in  which  the  excitement  d  the 
dance,  joined  with  the  intozieation  of  vine 
and  passion,  cansed  the  destruction  of  Join 
the  Baptist 

Olin  thus  describes  a  dance  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  Egypt :  — 

*  We  stopped  for  the  night  on  the  weslea 
bank  of  the  rirer,  opposite  to  a  large  villip 
at  the  distance  of  aboat  half  a  mile  from  tkt 
bank.  The  delicions  softness  of  the  stDO* 
sphere,  and  the  brilliant  moonlight,  tempei 
us  to  walk  in  the  grove  of  palm-trees  dm 
lies  between  the  village  and  the  landing-plset 
Our  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  the  soio^ 
of  music  and  loud  peals  of  merriment  Wi 
directed  our  walk  towards  the  Tillage,  nd 
approached  a  large  group  of  people  just  ou- 
sldeof  thegate.  There  were  perhaps  two  kn- 
dred  persons,  consisting  of  men,  waausa,  nd 
children,  most  of  whom  squatted  upon  ibe 
ground  after  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  eooo- 
tiy.  A  few  of  Uie  men  were  standing.  laJ 
all  were  deeply  engaged  in  looking  upon  t 
dance  performed  by  two  young  females  is 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  where  sn  area  vn 
kept  vacant  for  the  purpose.  The  dress  d 
the  dancers  was  loose  and  flowing,  of  vov 
light  materials,  open  at  the  bosom,  ssd  so 
adjusted  as  to  eidiibit  the  form  and  penos 
as  fully  as  possible.  Their  head-dress,  wiiidi 
was  ornamented  with  shining  trinkets,  mi 
not  unbecoming,  hung  down  behind  to  ibt 
waist  They  wore  a  broad  girdle,  which  vas 
wound  many  times  around  the  body,  and 
covered  it  from  the  bosom  to  the  hips.  Tbe 
ankles  and  arms  were  adorned  with  braceleiv, 
with  which  they  kept  time  to  the  thrillinf 
music  made  by  two  rude  instruments;  the 
one  a  sort  of  earthen  drum,  in  form  not  as- 
like  a  frmnel,  having  a  head  of  goat-skio: 
the  other  a  wind  instrument,  two  or  time 
feet  long,  composed  of  two  reeds  of  unequl 
length,  —  one  perforated  with  holes  for  ^ 
fingers, — and  bound  together,  so  as  to  cnsUe 
the  peiformer  to  blow  in  both  at  the  smi 
time.  The  dance  is  unlike  any  thing  sea 
in  other  countries.  It  begins  widi  slow  sad 
measured  steps,  accompanied  by  (he  taaui 
of  some  brass  trinkets  or  cgnmbals,  sdiich 
the  performers  hold  in  their  hands,  tti 
shake  briskly  above  and  around  their  heads  i 
at  the  same  time  throwing  their  bodies  te- 
ward  and  backward,  and  to  the  rif^t  od 
left,  with  great  violence.  This  seems  bot  dit 
introduction  to  the  dance,  in  which  the  feH 
and  legs  remain  immoveable  ;  the  hands  sit 
raised  on  high,  or  fall  in  unisoa  widi  At 
Nr\w^\.\vc\)A  ««wtinient8  designed  to  be  ts- 
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pressed  and  excited.    The  chief  part  of  the  pnt  an  end  to  the  performance ;   and  the 

performance  consists  in  a  succession  of  atti-  parties  approached,  and  asked  us  for  huck- 

tiides,  contortions,  and  gestures,  performed  sheesh.    We  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  a  per- 

by  the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  abdomen,  and  eon  had  recently  died  in  the  house  before 

loins.      The  performers  possess   a  perfect  which  this  singular  funeral  ceremony  was 

command  over  every  fibre  of  the  body;  and  performed  by  the  female  relatives.    We  pro- 

those  parts  of  the  human  frame  which  are  ceeded  towards  the  temple,  and  soon  heard 

naturally  quite  incapable  of  Tolimtary  motion  behind  us   a  renewal  of  this  melancholy 

have  acquired  a  pliability  and  power  that  dirge'  (i.  214). 

seem  hardly  less  than  supernatural.     They  DANIEL  (H.myjiM^  (is)  G^<i,  A. M. 4042; 

were  highly  excited,  I  might  say  almost  fran-  A.C.  606 ;  V.  600),  a  Hebrew  prophet  in  the 

tic,  under  the  influence  of  the  music,  and  of  Chaldee-Fersian  period,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

their  own  exhausting  efforts.     The  spectators  and  the  race  of  David ;  who,  in  accordance 

partook  of  the  same  intoxicating  influence,  with  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxxix.  7,  was  in  the 

They  encouraged  the  dancers  with  occasional  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 

cheering,  and  sweUed  the  hoarse  music  to  a  Judah  (Dan.  i.  §eq. ;  comp.  Jer.  xxv.  zxxvi.), 

deafening  note,  by  now  and  then  pouring  transported,  while  yet  young,  to  Babylon,  by 

upon  its  thrilling,  rapid  tide,  a  brief  loud  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 

chorus.     The  dancers  occasionally  stopped  salem. 

to  get  breath,  but,  by  repeating  their  evolu-  In  company  with  three  companions  of  his 

tions,  speedily  rose  again  to  the  state   of  own  nation,  he  underwent  an  educational 

phrensied  excitement,  which,  for  the  mo-  discipline  of  three  years'  duration,  after,  in 

ment,  seemed  to  have  subsided.     It  was  a  accordance  with  an  Eastern  custom  (Gen. 

wild  and  very  striking  scene.      I  was  not  xli.  45.  2  Chron.  zxxvL  4.  Esther  IL  4),  he 

sorry  to  have  stumbled  upon  it,  though  it  had  received  the  name  of  Belteshazzar,  — 

left  a  painful  impression  upon  my  feelings.  Bett  treantre-keeper  (Dan.  i.  7).     The  aim 

The  motions  and  attitudes  of  the  dancers  seems  to  have  been  to  convert  Daniel  to  the 

were  indecent  and  offensive  in  a  high  degree ;  religion  of  the  Chaldeans ;  for  which  purpose 

and  we  were  fain  to  turn  our  backs  upon  an  he  was  provided  with  food,  the  eating  of 

exhibition  which,  from   its  singularity  and  which  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  law 

novelty,  we  had  witnessed  with  a  lively  in-  of  his  fathers.  He,  in  consequence,  obtained, 

tere8t'(i.  IS2,  scq.).  by  a  trial,  which  proved   that  simple  fare 

The  same  writer  gives  an  account  of  a  was  conducive  to  health,  permission  to  ad- 

Aineral  dance :  —  here  to  his  national  diet    This  act  of  self- 

'  On  entering  the  village,   our  attention  denial  and  religious  principle  was,  as  such 

was  attracted  by  a  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  acts  always  are,  rewarded  of  Ood  with  gifts 

females,    uttering   doleful   cries,    and  per-  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  young  man 

forming  a  sort  of  dance  to  a  shrill  and  dis-  made  marked  progress  in  wisdom  and  spiri- 

agreeable  music.   Three  of  them  were  seated  tual  knowledge ;  and  the  king  found  in  him  a 

on  the  ground;  one  beating  a  large  drum  counseUorfar  superior  to  the  national  magi, 

with   the   open  hand,  a  second  making  a  An  occasion  soon  put  Daniel's  skill  to  the 

noise  on  a  sort  of  shield  covered  with  the  test    Nebuchadnezzar,  failing  to  obtain  the 

untanned  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat,  while  a  interpretation  of  a  dream  from  the  magi,  in 

third  discoursed  music  with  a  rudely-con-  whose  class  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  for- 

•tructed  instrument    The  strains  were  plain-  mally  recognised,  was  on  the  point  of  exter- 

tive  and  melancholy.     The  rest  danced  in  a  minating  them  in  the  true  spirit  of  Eastern 

long  vaulting  step,  following  each  other  in  despotism,  when  the  prophet  offered  his 

a  circle  around  the  musicians.    They  were  assistance ;  and,  having  received  enlighten- 

dressed  in  loose  tattered  robes,  in  the  usual  raeut  in  a  vision,  expounded  the  dream,  in 

style  of  the  female  peasantry.    They  threw  the  name  of  *  the  God  of  heaven  that  re- 

their  hands  and  arms  around  and  aloft  in  vealeth  secrets.'     The  result  was,  that  the 

the  wildest  manner,  and  brandished  long,  monarch  confessed,  —  *  Of  a  truth  your  God 

slender  spears,  all  accompanying  the  music  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings ; ' 

with  loud  and  piteous  cries.    The  number  while  he  made  Daniel  '  a  great  roan,  and 

of  performers  increased  during  our  stay,  and  gave  him  many  great  gifts,  and  made  him 

a  few  women  and  girls  seated  themselves  on  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon, 

the  ground  as  spectators,  though  no  men  and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise 

approached  or  gave  any  heed  to  the  perform-  men  of  Babylon ; '  so  that  *  he  sat  in  the 

ance.     We  hsdted  at  a  short  distance  to  gate  of  the  king,'  or  became  prime  vizier 

observe  this  singular  exhibition,  which  seem-  (ii.).    His  elevation  seems  to  have  aroused 

ed  at  first  to  increase  their  excitement,  and  into  action  the  dormant  jealousy  of  the  Chal- 

the  velocity  of  their  wild  gyrations.    In  a  dean  priesthood,  who  impelled  the  king  to 

abort  time,  however,  one  of  the  dancers  take  a  step,  in  requiring  from  his  subjects 

sprung  forward,  and  snatched  the  instruments  the  worship  of  an  image  of  gold,  which  could 

of  music  from  the  hands  of  the  women  not  fail  to  compromise  all  faithful  Jews,  and 

seated  within  the  circle^  whiefa  in  an  instant  might,  at  least  in  its  consequences,  reach  tbs 
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ohiKiilaus  Ilrbntt  minlHtrr.     The  plui  wh  ramiiiuids,  uiil  ervD  u    ma  liua 

Jorrated  bj  iLe  Mclity  of '  llinc  KTViDts  ul  acir,  wu  ilriTen,  iu  bis  nge,  to  inJ 

the  most  high  Qod,'  wlioie  monl  courag*  pn>[)li«t.    wiiLtnil    miligaiion,    Ihi 

■ml  miiaculaus  presemiion  conliniuil  Itae  ilmiictiFd    ■ffunat    diaobedHiia. 

monari'li  in  hie  predilection  towardi  Ihc  lis-  uiDiiarclia  were  mmt    to    hare   li 

brew  rtco  (iii.)-      After  the  delirenuiM  of  ilorksd  irith  wild  aaimaJa,  wbieh 

Sliiultarli,  Heahaeh,  and  Abeduegn,  the  king  oace  for  the  pariloiu  amiiMmnit  o 

hail  ajiuUier  dream  which  troubled  Daniel  aa  rriffn,  and  the  pnniahmen  I  of  hu 

'•ell   u  bimseir.  bat  the  tnterprelaliOD   of  au^eeta.     Into  mch  an  eucloanie  i 

Kbich.  given  b;  the  sage,  accompanied  wich  »   .    .< 
Maaonable  adTii^.fonnd  complete  fulflhaeiil; 

after  the  penally  involved  in  which,  Nebu-     eight   of  this   woodeiful  r 

ebajneiiar  declared,  —  'I  praise,  andeilol,  Daiios  a  amfeasion    of    die  mtc 

lud  lioniiur  the  King  of  lieaven.  all  whose  the  Ood  of  Daniel,  who  now  fn 

works  are  trulh,  and    bis  wave  Judgment ;  his  reign,  and  in  tliat  of  hia  moor 

and  those  that  walk  in  pride,  he  ia  able  to  {iL).     Thai  priocs  nia.;  h«»e  b 

abase  '  (ii')'      The    acknowledgment   may  enced  bj  the  adviee  of  the  (killiAi 

have   been   eincere,  but   wronghl   no   lilal  in  the  ael  of  libcralitj  fao  pei&ii 

thaiige  in  the  mnriarch's  heart.  he  gave  the  Jews  penniouozt    to 

The  book  whirh  bears  Daniel's  name,  or  tiieir  naUve  land, 

what  msj  be  fragments  of  the  original  work,  Thia  is  Iba  last  hiatorical  notic 

does  not  bring  the  prophet  on  the  siaga  dur-  of  Daniel ;  for  the  Rat  of  the  boo 

jng   the   followers   of  Nebucbidueiiai,  till  up  of  ifcoants  of  Waiona  uid  pro 

Ibe   last  daj   of  Ihe    reign    of  Belahauai',  variona  dates,  daring  hii  long,  Ta 

wbeD,  while  earoosing  with  his  court,  and  retting,  and  ver]>  impart«nt  life^ 

desecrating  ibe  sscreil  uteniila  of  (he  Hebrew  Daniel  appean   aa  &  man  emii 

aaDClnaTT,  thai  despot  saw  a  handwriting  uo  tinguiihad  fur  pnidenee,  wisdom, 

the  wall,  wbicb,  as  decjphered  bj  Daniel,  Ilia  fame  was  great.     At  an  earlj 

anaonneed   his  immediate  downfall.      Ap-  is  classed  with  the  aage»  and  right 

parent];  the  prophet,  in  the  midst  of  ihoM  Noah  and  Job  (Eiek.xiT.  14);  ami 

sadden    and   sometimes   nnsccaoDlable   ra-  became  proverbial  for  raperior    1 

tenes  to  which  Oriental  countries  are  spa-  (Biek.  nviii.  3).     He  waa  recoff 

ciall;  liable,  bad  fallen  into  neglect,  if  not  prophet  in  the  dajs  and  b;  the  bp 

diagraee ;  but  be  knew  from  tlie  propheciaa  Christ  (HaU.  hit.  IS). 

of   Isaiah  what  was  at  hand,  and  already  lu  Daniel  we  see  the  Bebrew  q 

thenameofCfruB  filled  Asia  with  its  renown,  mind  brought  ont  in  a  inpsTior  nu 

Hence  he  a)^ared  before  Ihe  terrified  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ihej  prea 

half- inebriated    prince   with    a    eon£denee  of  great  eieallenet.     Is  hia  pictj, 

and  dignity  befitting  hia    position  ;    and,  taken  as  a  rapresentatiie  of  hia  r 

making  mention  of  the  loss  of  reason  that  hardnees  of  heart  and  indoeilit;  I 

had  been  infilcled  on  the  cooqnenr  of  Jera-  ahare ;  yet  had  he  enough  of  fin 

talem  for  his  sins  and  follj,  he  aunouneed  peraislence  to  withstand  the  ntoal 

ths  ruin  of  fietshauar,  and  the  coming  do-  blandishmenla,  as  well  aa   the  nao 

minion  of  the  Persians,     The  bearing  and  ing  opposilion.      Plaoed    in    eim 

the  message  of  the  prophet  impressed  the  where  all  that  Oriental  pomp  and 

king  BO  profoondlT.  that,  perhaps  in  some  oould  give,  and  all  that  a  goigeow 

vainhopeof  escape bjliiAmeans,helaTished  laligioos  fslsidea  could  achietre   fii 

honours  on  bis  Hebrew  Blare  (v.).  version  of  his  heart,  he  waa  foond 

Under  Darins.  for  whom  Cyras  bad  cap-  the  depressed  religion  of  hia  b»iua 

tared  Babjlon,  Daniel  was  the  first  of  three  caase  of  an  afflicted  people  ;  and 

preaidents,  in  whose  handa  was  Ihe  entire  a  high  rank  among  the  tme  aervax 

goieinment  of    that  mighlj   empire.      So  and  became  diitinguiabed  for  thai 

exalted  a  station  could   not  fail   to  eieile  which  made  Ibe  deioendanta   of  i 

envy,  and  envy  would  find  hope  of  revnga,  peenliai  people,  and  characteriaea 

especially  in  Ibe  imperfectly  establiihed  re-  lily  of  the  Bible. 

lations  of  a  new  djnaaly.     The  magian  caata  During  the  ciptirity,  Daniel  he 

employed  their  great  indnence  with  Dariaa,  poriant,  yet  perilous  oBleo  of  the  r 

to  procure  a  decree,  fOibidding  worship  to  be  live  of  hia  people,  at  the  Chalds 

offered  within  thirty  days  to  an;  being  sale  For  any  thing  but  ihia,  waa  he  di 

llie  monarch  himself.     Daniel  knew  the  evil  those  who  nndertook  the  charge  o 

intent  of  these  men,  and  resolved,  as  became  cation.      His   own   foros    of   obai 

one  with  his  convictions  and  in  hie  office,  prevailing  piety  placed  him  at  ODi 

to  make  his  prayers  in  snch  a  manner  that  office  near  the  ninnarrh,  and  mac 

the;  might  be  known  of  all.     The  conse-  eenlre   of  bis   nation's  hope   and 

qnence  was,  thai  Dariiis,  taking  Daniel's  roti-  Wi^M'1y  and  faiihruM;  did  he  aeql 

dnct  as  a  wilful  and   open    bivach  of  hit  of  Ihr  diili<'S  whirli  lif  nee  anno. 
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well  as  piety,  was  requisite.    Daniel  proved  pose,  the  writer  sets  forth  yarious  facts  as 

equal  to  his  position.     In  all  ages,  slaves  bearing  on  his  leading  object,  —  facts  which 

have  been  of  a  sudden  elevated  to  the  right  were  within  his  own  knowledge  and  experi- 

hand  of  Eastern  despots.    The  rise  of  Daniel,  ence.    Hence,  at  the  very  first,  Daniel  ap- 

as  well  as  that  of  Nehemiah,  is  in  keeping  peared  superior  to  the  sensual  attractions  of 

with  Eastern  customs.     But  ordinary  visiers  the  court,  and  proved  that  even  the  dietetical 

fall  as  suddenly  as  they  rise;  and  when  they  regulations  of  Moses  were  conducive  to  health, 

fall,  they  perish.      Daniel  reached  a  yery  The  moral  eourage  exhibited  on  this  occa- 

old  age  in  a  service,  of  all  the  most  dan«  sion    created  a  favourable   impression  on 

gerous.    At  our  first  view,  we  see  him  under  behalf  of  the  young  man,  and  his  three  asso- 

the  protection  of  the  devastator  of  his  native  ciates;   which  went  on  increasing  as   they 

land :  our  last  presents  him  as  the  approved  advanced  in  knowledge  and  culture,  till  at 

and  influential  servant  of  its  friend  and  re-  length  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 

storer.    Vievred  in  this  light,  he  appears  an  dream  raised  Daniel  at  once  to  the  highest 

instrument  in  the  hand  of  Ood,  for  the  sup-  consideration.     The  presence  and  fame  of 

port  and  encouragement  of  captive  Israel,  —  these  Hebrews  in  his  court  may  well  have 

a  support  and  encouragement  which  were  made  that  monarch  reflect  on  the  possibility 

indispensable,  if  that  people  were  ever  to  be  of  their  having  truth  on  their  side,  the  rather, 

again  located  in  their  native  soil ;  and  the  probably,  because  he  knew  something  of  the 

miracles  recorded   in  connection  with  him  falseness  and  deceptions  of  the  established 

have  an  object  and  a  reason  which  remove  religion.     Hence  he  may  have  resolved  to 

them  from  the  class  of  ordinary  wonder*  work-  put  the  skill  and  pretensions  of  botli  parties 

iugs,  and  go  far  to  attest  their  credibility.  to  the  test.     His  dream  afforded  an  oppor- 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  oontams,  be-  tunity.  Objectors  have  said,  that  he  was  not 
sides  the  particulars  already  stated,  which  likely  to  require  the  magians  to  say  what 
regard  the  life  of  the  prophet,  many  interest-  was  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  import,  of 
ing  details  touching  the  Chaldee  and  Medo-  the  dream,  as  if  any  stretch  of  caprice  and 
Persian  monarchy,  which  are  in  accordance  authority  were  too  great  for  an  Oriental 
with  what,  from  other  sources,  is  known  on  tyrant  But  our  view  supplies  a  su£Bcient 
thesubjects;onlythathere,in  Holy  Scripture,  reason  for  this  command.  The  king  felt 
we  have  more  detailed,  life-like,  and  impres-  that  the  exposition  of  a  dream  lay  not  entirely 
sive  accounts,  than  we  find  in  heathen  vrri-  beyond  human  power.  But,  in  Uie  substance 
ters  (i. — vi.).  In  the  seventh  chapter,  the  of  his  dream,  he  had  a  sure  test  in  his  own 
writer  narrates  a  dream  which,  in  the  first  mind.  This  could  be  known  to  none  save 
year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  he  had  re-  himself  and  '  the  holy  gods.*  He  therefore 
garding  four  kingdoms  prefigured  under  the  made  this  the  prominent  point  The  result 
image  of  four  beasts.  The  kingdoms  are  justified  the  course  he  took, 
described  in  ii.  31 — 45.  Chapter  the  eighth  Now  to  us  it  seems  all  but  impossible  that 
tells  how,  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  mo-  the  collision  here  implied  should  not  have 
narch's  reign,  Daniel  saw  in  a  vision  a  ram  arisen.  The  genius  of  the  two  religions  was 
with  two  horns,  which  was  assailed  and  sub-  essentially  dissimilar.  The  moment  Judaism 
dued  by  a  goat  with  '  a  notable  horn.'  The  came  into  contact  with  Magianism,  a  con- 
ram  denotes  the  king  of  the  Medes  and  Per-  fliot  was  inevitable.  The  position  and  cele- 
sians ;  the  goat,  Alexander  the  Great  The  brity  of  Daniel  made  the  court  itself  the 
ninth  chapter  states,  that,  in  the  first  year  field  of  action.  And  thus  the  question  as- 
of  Darius,  Daniel,  while  engaged  in  prayer  sumed  a  vital  importance.  Nor,  apart  from 
for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  captivity,  some  influence  such  as  that  which  must  have 
was  divinely  instructed,  that,  after  seventy  resulted  from  the  success  with  which  Daniel 
weeks,  reconciliation  should  be  made  for  maintained  his  righteous  cause,  can  we  well 
iniquity,  and  everlasting  righteousness  be  understand  how,  contrary  to  what  was  usual 
brought  in.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  or  likely,  a  decree  should  have  been  issued 
chapters,  information  is  given  of  the  fate  of  permitting  the  captives  to  return  home, 
the  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Greek-Asiatio  Viewed  in  the  light,  however,  in  which  we 
monarchies,  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  have  placed  the  book,  it  is  seen  to  record 
Epiphanes ;  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  most  important  events ;  which,  in  their  issue, 
and  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  king-  did  something  to  undermine  the  deceptive 
dom  of  God.  system  of  Chaldee  philosophy,  to  diflfose  more 

A  right  understanding  of  the  aim  and  pur-  correct  impressions  of  divine  power  and  pro  • 

pose  of  a  book  goes  far  to  establish  or  over-  vidence,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ 

throw    its    credibility.      This    position    is  In  this,  its  main  design  and  tendency,  the 

exemplified  in  the   book   of   Daniel,   and  book  of  Daniel  had  a  yet  wider  and   still 

has  been  too  much  forgotten  in  critical  dis-  more  important  aim,  —  namely,  the  advance- 

cussions  concerning  it     The  chief  aim  of  ment  of  that  kingdom  of  God,  of  righteous- 

the  work  vre  take  to  be  the  exhibition  of  tlie  ness,  true  holiness,  and  eternal  life,  which 

Jewish  religion,  in   contrast  with  that    of  Jesus  came  to  foimd,  and  of  which  Daniel 

the  magi.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  pur-  had  a  foresight,  and  uttered  predictions. 


If  Ihtta  lim*  an  born*  BMmdily  In  mind, 

objectioal  which  liKve  been  taken  la  lbs 
tuthenticitr  of  Uie  book  will  diasppeu  of 
lbeniielT». 

BeHidea  the  oumnical  writings  which  bttr 

olhcn  which  weu  tlie  fcmlures  of  B|iuriou9- 
nesg,  ud  flail  their  place  in  the  Apocriphi. 
Theu  ue  the  bislory  of  fiuBuiu^  of  Bel  uid 
the  Dngon,  the  prayer  or  Azuriu.  uid  Ihc 
•ODg  at  Ihc  thne  children  in  the  lle>7 
furnace. 

The  book  of  Duiel,  ai  well  u  Ihil  of 
Ezra,  is  peculiar,  in  being  written  in  two 
langnagn.  In  the  Hebrew  are  chiplcn  i. 
ii.  D;  also  Tiii. — lii. :  the  remaining  ii.  4 
— Tii.  ais  written  in  Eaitem  Aramaic,  or 
Chaldee. 

It  moat  alio  be  remarked,  that  the  firit 
ail  ehapleia  are  diatinguubed  from  the  aii 
eiieuing  in  this,  that  in  the  former,  Danial 
is  «poken  of  in  the  third  person,  while  in  the 
latter  he  himaelf  spcaki  in  the  first 

The  book  i>  without  the  nams  of  its  an- 
Ihor,  though  the  latter  half  prnfeaiFS  to  be 
eompoaed  by  Danial.  It  ii  worthy  of  notice, 
thai  the  work  couaiali  of  a  number  of  part* 
more  or  leai  ditconneclcd,  II  canDOt,  hoW' 
erer,  be  hence  inferred,  ibat  these  parts 
pmceeded  from  different  hands.  They  may 
be  piecea  written  at  different  periods  in  Da- 
niel's life,  and  pnt  together  after  its  close, 
in  the  manner  of  a  collection  of  scpuately 
pnbliahed  poems.  The  general  tone  of 
thought,  and  the  dee] 


conrlB ;  and  the  relationa  in  which  the  Cbal- 
dsans  and  the  Jews,  especially  the  magi  and 
Daniel,  stand  to  each  other,  combine  to  make 
It  probable,  that  the  Daniel,  whose  history 
(be  book  relates,  is  its  author;  and  to  gire 
OS  an  aaniTance,  that,  whoever  the  an&ioT 
was,  we  have  hers  a  reality,  —  a  transcript 
^m  actual  life,  —  a  page  out  of  the  world's 

This,  however,  is  a  different  question  from 
that  which  asks,  whether  the  condition  in 
which  the  book  now  lies  lies  before  as  is 
that  in  which  its  materials  proceeded  from 
the  prophet's  pen.  Evidences  there  are  in 
the  work,  which  show  the  working  of  *  later 
band.  It  appears  not  unlikely  thai  some 
laraelils  gathered  together  the  several  pieces 
which  Daniel  had  himte}f  pnt  forth,  adding 
to  them  auch  biographical  notes  asbe  might 
think  desirable.  An  intimation  of  another 
hand  is  found  ao  early  ai  chqi.  i.  31  Nor 
was  it  likely  lliat  the  prophet  would  himself 
have  written,  Ibat  among  the  magi  none 
was  found  liko  himself  (L  IS  ;  see  20,  and 
vi.  4). 

The  book  of  Daniel  was  held  in  high, 
though  not  the  highest,  estimation  by  the 
ancient  Jnri ;  but,  so  early  as  ths  third  eon- 
tnry,  it  foimd  an  assailant  in  Porphyry,  Ihe 
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Syrian  HMpUtoniaC  wbo«n>te  aKnut  0 
tianity.  This  philsaapher  nwintained, 
the  book  was  the  work  of  ■  deceiver,  i 
ten  in  Oieek,  in  the  days  of  Anlioi 
Epiphancs  (cir.  ITO,  A.C.).  His  am 
however,  did  not  shake  Iha  preralent  b 
in  its  authenticity.  The  celebrated  Spii 
published  double  reipecting  its  five 
cbaplen,  which  nganled  not  the  cndil 
of  their  conlena,  but  tlie  time  when 
were  nniled  with  the  rest. 

It  is  in  our  own  days,  faoverer.  that 
most  stienuoas  and  ■weeping  atlaeka  1 
been  made  on  the  book  of  DanieL  {I 
threw  doubt  over  chapters  J. — vi. ;  Hieb 
OTCr  iii. — vi. ;  and  Corrodi,  Eiehhom, 
tholdl,  de  Wstli,  Blcek,  siod  Kimis, 
denied  that  Danial  was  it*  aatfaor,  aaeri 
lis  Gompoaition  lu  aome  Jew  living  in 
lime  of  ths  Hamabees,  with  a  view  to 
courage  hi*  nation  in  their  stmggl* 
Uberty.  The  attacka  made  by  these  a 
called  into  the  field  alOs  defbaden  in  Li 
vald,  StiiadliD,  Jabn,  UengMenbarg, 
HerbsL  This  ia  not  the  place  to  enter 
so  purely  critical  a  question.  ¥•(  tfaew 
mnsl  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  hia  opi 
the  defence  has  been  fairly  and  meeeaa 
oondnoted.  It  is  equally  dear,  thst  the 
pulie  which  led  to  these  recant  qaestkn 
of  Ihe  anthentjcity  and  credibility  of 
BQibor  had  for  its  origin  and  mppt 
deeply-rooted  piedeterminatiDii  against  t 
displays  of  the  divine  power,  that  men  1 
designated  miracles.     Snch  a  prestUDi 


esaaiy  to  get  in  s- 
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either  of  the. 
hook  itself, 
most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  criticism,  so  i 
adverse  to  a  just  jndgment  respecting 
■uiboTsUip  of  u  Biblical  writing.  And 
no  little  curious,  yet  painftd,  to  ranark 
aome  of  the  very  men  who  in  Oem 
have  most  strongly  protested  agsinn 
■saumptions  in  the  theologian,  and  I 
curisd  on  the  most  rigorous  proaesBe 
critical  investigatian,  giving  therein  a  m 
well  worthy  of  imitation,  have  yet,  Vi 
lamentable  inconsistency,  entered  on  1 
Scriptural  studies  with  a  most  decided 
nnsparing  bias  against  all  miracle,  dei 
from  schools  of  modem  philosophy. 
persons  of  this  state  of  mind,  Daniel 
olhec  books  may  well  appear  tmanlhi 
and  incredible ;  but  then  these  orities  n 
■B  well  have  sared  themselves  the  tra 
of  entering  on  an  inquiry  which  coold  1 
only  ons  issue.  Having  made  up  1 
niods  against  the  very  essence  of  the  be 
not  to  say  of  revealed  religion,  they  w 
have  acted  consistently  had  they  la 
their  talents  and  indnstry  into  aome  c 
channeL 

DABIUS.  —  Properly,  tike  our  irord  i 
rriya,  Darins,  in  Persian  Daraiimli, 
rvgal   title ;    bnt  in  Ortek  historian*, 
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otbers  who  have  followed  them,  it  is  the  heart,  —  evils  which  DecessariJy  ensae  one 
name  of  several  Persian  kings,  of  whom  from  another ;  a  state  of  mind  which  inevi- 
three  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible :  —  I.  Da*  tably  brings  forth  <  works  of  darkness '  (Rom. 
rius  the  Mede  (Dan.  xi.  1),  son  of  Ahasne-  xiii.  12),  confounding  darkness  and  light 
nis  (Dan.  ix.  1),  conqueror  of  Babylon  together,  or  putting  the  one  in  place  of  the 
(Dan.  yi.  1).  He  is  not  Artaxerxes,  or  other  (Isa.  Till.  20).  To  meet  Uie  condi- 
Astyages,  still  less  Darius  Hystaspis ;  but,  tion  of  those  unhappy  beings  who  sat  and 
since  in  vi.  29  he  appears  as  the  immediate  who  still  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
predecessor  of  Cyrus,  without  doubt  Cyax-  of  death,  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared,  guiding 
eres  II.  son  of  Astyages,  who  followed  his  'our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace'  (Luke  i. 
father  in  the  goTemment;  gained  the  em-  79:  comp.  John  L  0;  ilL  19.  £ph.  ▼.  8, 11. 
pire  of  Babylon ;  but,  given  up  to  self-indul*     1  John  ii.  8,  9, 11 ). 

gence,  surrendered  nearly  all  power  into         'Darkness' is  used  tropically  to  denote  — 
the  hands  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  I.  What  is  hidden,  secret,  or  private  (Matt. 
Cyrus:  on  which  account,  Herodotns,  Ctesias,  x.  27)  ;  II.  Death  and  the  grave  (Job  x.  21, 
and  other  later  historians,  pass  over  Cyrus  22 ;  xvii.  13) ;    III.  A,  if  not  the,  state  of 
as  a  Median  ruler,  and  begin  the  list  of  punishment  (Matt  viiL  12 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxv. 
Medo-Persian  kings  with  Cyrus.     See  the  30) ;   and,  IV.  The  evil  powers  that  there 
article  Ctrus.  —  II.  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  hold  sway  (Luke  xxii.  03). 
son  of  Hystaspes  (Ezra  iv.  5 ;  v.  d.  Hag.         DAUGHTER  (T.  TocfUer),  a  female  child 
i.  1;  ii.  1.   Zach.  i.  1),  ascended  the  Per-  (Oen.  xxxiv.  1),  and  generally  the  maidens 
sian  throne  after  the  magian  Smerdis  (&21  (xxxiv.  16.  Cant  v. 8)  or  women  (Lukexxiii. 
ord22,  A.C.).    In  the  second  year  of  hit  28)  of  a  land.    '  The  daughter  of  Zion  *  (Isa. 
reig^,  he  confirmed  the  favour  which  Cyrus  i.  8)  represents  '  Judah  and  Jerusalem'  (i.) 
had  g^ranted  to  the  Jews,  permitting  them  under  the  figure  of  a  female  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6, 
to   rebuild   their   temple,   and    considera-  marg).  An  idiom  is  here  employed  which  has 
bly  augmented  his  dominions  by  several  extensive  application  both  in  Hebrew  and 
fortunate  conquests.     He  died  after  a  reign  Arabic.    The  words  father,  mother,  son,  and 
of  thirty-six  years,  486,  A.C.  —  III.  Darius  daughter, le  used  to  characterise  an  object  in 
the  Persian  (Neh.  xii.  22)  is  either  Darius  an  expressive  and  striking  manner,  vhen  it  is 
Nothus,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  intended  to  represent  that  object  as  the  ori- 
who  (420,  A.C.)  ascended  the  throne  a  short  gin  or  offspring  of  another;  the  masculine 
time  after  his  brother  Xerxes  II.  and  died  or  feminine  being  preferred  according  to  the 
(405,  A.C.)  after  a  troubled  reign  of  nine-  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  usages  of  Uie  Ian- 
teen  years ;  or,  as  Nehemiah,  in  the  passage  guage.    Thus,  rain  is  termed  *  the  father  of 
just  referred  to,  makes  Darius  the  Persian  a  life ;'  vinegar, '  the  father  of  acidity; '  bread, 
contemporary  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  who  '  the  father  of  soundness ; '  wine,  *  the  mo> 
lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  it  was  ther  of  immorality ; '  the  world,  *  the  mother 
entered  by  Alexander  the  Oreat,  this  third  of  sense ; '  a  wanderer, '  son  of  the  road ; '  a 
Darius  has  been  held  by  Orotius  and  Le  robber,  '  son  of  the  mountain- gorge ; '  the 
Clerc  to  be  D.  Codomannus.    If  this  is  oor>  moon,  '-son  (masculine,  as  in  German)  of 
rect,  then  the  narrative  cannot  have  been  night;' echo, 'daughter  of  the  hill;' speech, 
written  by  Nehemiah.    With  Darius  Codo-  *  daughter  of  the  lips ; '  tears, '  daughters  of 
mannus,  however,  the  Persian  kingdom  came  the  eyes.'    Horace  calls  a  ship  the  '  daugh- 
to  an  end.     He  is  mentioned  in  Mace.  i.  1.  ter  of  a  wood*  ('  Car.'  lib.  i.  14). 

DARKNESS  (T.)  is,  in  the  natural  world.  The  usage  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  A 
the  partial  or  total  absence  of  light ;  in  which  vizierwas  the  king's  father  (Gen.  xlv.  8); '  sons 
sense  the  word  is  often  used  in  Scripture  of  power*  (marg.)  are  mighty  warriors  (Deut 
(Matt  xxvii.  40).  God  —  around  whom,  in  iii.  18) ;  '  son  of  the  morning,'  the  morning- 
relation  to  mortal  sight  is  thick  darkness  star,  or  dawn  of  day  (Isa.  xiv.  12)  ;  <  daugh- 
(Dentiv.  11.  2  Sam.  xxii.  12),  but  to  whom  ters  of  howling,'  ostriches  (Isa.  xiiL  21). 
diere  is  no  darkness  at  all  (Ps.  cxxxix.  11,  Not  the  least  curious  is  '  mother  of  the  way' 
12.  Job  xxxiv.  22)  — divided  the  light  fh)m  (Ezek.  xxi.  21),  for  the  open  place  where 
darkness,  in  creating  the  world  (Gen.  i.  4,  two  or  more  roads  meet,  and  vhere  they 
0, 18) ;  caused  darkness  to  prevail,  for  three  seem  to  take  their  origin, 
days,  over  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exod.  x.  21,  These  remarks  will  give  the  reader  some 
22) ;  and  placed  a  dark  cloud  between  the  means  of  seeing  how  picturesque  is  the  He- 
Israelites  and  their  Egyptian  pursuers  —  brew  tongue.  Very  beautifully  does  the 
(Exod.  xiv.  20.  Josh.xxiv.7).  But  the  ab-  phrase,  'father  of  life,'  paint  the  rain  and 
sence  of  light  is,  of  all  privations,  the  great*  its  lovely  consequences,  especially  to  those 
est  Hence  'darkness'  came  to  signify  a  who  know  with  what  magicid  speed  and  rich 
state  of  privation,  wsnt,  distress,  and  cala-  luxuriance  the  fall  of  rain  calls  forth  verdure, 
roity  (Joel  ii.  31 .  Job  xxx.  26.  Eccl.  iv.  17).  and  all  the  treasure  of  the  spring,  in  Eastern 
Spiritual  darkness  (Isa.  xlix.  9 ;  1.  10)  con-  climes. 

sists  in  a  disordered  and  conAised  under-  DAVID    (H.  a  favourite.     A.M.  4470; 

standing,   a  corrupt  will,   and  a   troubled  A.C.  1073;  V.  1080),  the  youngest  son  of 
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Jesse,  a  man  of  property  residing  in  Beth-  and  amid  the  daties  which  he  dischaiged  to 
lehem,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ( 1  Sam.  his  flocks  and  herds.  Piobabhr,  coold  the 
ZTi.  1,  11),  who  afterwards  became  the  se*  youth  have  seen  what  it  was  he  should  pass 
cond  Hebrew  king.  David's  early  years  into  the  possession  of,  on  leaTing  the  riieep- 
were  spent  in  the  daties  of  husbandry  (Ps.  fold,  and  the  open  downs,  and  the  solitudes 
Ixzrili.  70),  which,  in  a  period  when  the  of  nature,  and  communings  with  his  own 
Israelites  were  subject  to  constant  attacks  glad  heart,  and  the  spontaneous  musie  of 
from  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  were  his  self-trained  harp,  —  he  would,  in  pio* 
more  than  once  compelled  to  endure  the  spect  of  the  turmoil,  peril,  distress,  sin,  8or> 
yoke  of  the  Philistines,  must  have  been  row,  and  debasement,  which  were  coming 
occasionally  interrupted  by  martial  under-  on,  have  reftised  to  exchange  the  shepherds 
takings,  especially  as  his  native  place  lay  at  erook  for  the  reversion  of  the  crown,  and 
BO  great  distance  from  Philistia.'  The  tran-  the  immediate  favour  of  his  country's  king: 
qui]  pursuits  of  the  shepherd  were,  in  con-  David,  however,  had  a  sool  too  high  to 
sequence,  often  suddenly  exchanged  for  the  remain  a  mere  court-musician.  In  ft  time 
toils  and  perils  of  a  soldier's  life.  But  of  peril,  such  as  that  in  which  Sanniel's 
the  Philistines  had  so  far  prevailed  against  latter  days  were  spent,  Israel  demanded  his 
the  Israelites,  as  to  strip  them  of  their  wea-  services.  In  a  war  with  their  too  powerful 
pons,  leaving  them  to  such  means  of  defence  enemies,  the  Philistines,  the  Hebrews  were 
as  invention,  sharpened  by  necessity,  might  mockingly  defied  by  Goliath  of  Oath ;  and 
supply.  In  such  an  emergency,  the  sling,  such  was  the  dejection  of  the  national  mind, 
fts  well  as  the  bow,  was  employed ;  and  the  &at  the  challenge  which,  afler  the  eoatom 
younger  men,  ashamed  of  their  country's  of  the  age,  he  gave  to  contend  in  singk 
degradation,  would  spare  no  effort  in  order  eombat  with  any  champion  of  Israel,  had 
to  make  up  by  skill  what  their  wei^ons  no  other  effect  than  that  of  augmenting  the 
wanted  in  efficiency.  In  the  several  engage-  prevalent  fear ;  till  David,  who  for  some  res* 
ments  which  this  state  of  things  implies,  son  had  gone  back  perhaps  temporarily  to 
David,  rescued  probably  by  the  insecurity  his  pastoral  occupations,  chanced,  when  sent 
of  the  times  from  the  perversions  to  which  by  his  father  to  his  brothers  in  the  army,  to 
the  youngest  child  is  often  subject,  appears  hear  Goliath's  taunts ;  and,  being  infonned 
to  have  made  more  than  ordinary  proficien-  &at  much  wealth  and  the  king's  daughter 
cy ;  and,  being  gifted  with  fine  sensibilities,  had  been  offered  to  the  Israelite  that  ahooU 
he  relieved  his  more  serious  pursuits  with  vanquish  the  boaster,  he  armed  himself  with 
the  recreations  of  the  lyre.  While  yet  in  the  a  few  chosen  pebbles  and  a  sling,  and  at 
prime  of  youth,  *  ruddy,  and  of  a  beautiful  the  first  aim  brought  Goliath  to  the  ground, 
countenance,  and  goocUy  to  look  to,'  he  was  and  then  with  his  own  sword  severed  the 
selected  and  anointed  to  be  the  king  of  Is-  Philistine's  head  from  his  body.  His  death 
rael  by  the  prophet  Samuel ;  who  had  been  occasioned  the  flight  of  the  army  of  the  un- 
directed to  make  choice  of  David,  because  eircumeised,  and  proved  the  deliverance  oi 
Saul,  the  reigning  monarch,  had  forfeited  the  Hebrews  (I  Sam.  xvii.). 
the  honourable  post  by  disobedience  ( 1  Sam.  The  victory  fixed  all  eyes  on  the  young  hero, 
XV.  11,  23 :  there  seem  to  be  two  accounts ;  and  gained  him  all  hearts.  In  Uie  national 
see  xiiL  13).  Saul,  however,  as  having  rejoicings  which  celebrated  his  achievementi, 
been  anointed  to  his  office,  continued  to  his  deeds  were  extolled  throughout  the  land, 
hold  the  sceptre,  which  would  fall  from  his  and  set  far  above  even  those  of  his  aov»> 
hands  only  in  the  hour  of  death.    But  the  reign. 

loss  of  the  succession  so  deeply  afflicted  him,  '  SmI  1u>^  "hhi  his  thousands,' 

that  from  time  to  time  he  saiJc  into  a  pro-  sang  one  chorus  of  women,  with  tahreta  and 

found  melancholy.  The  darkness  of  his  mind  dancing;  but 
might  be  relieved  by  the  charms  of  music;  *  David,  his  ten  thousands^* 

and  the  reputation  of  David  as  a  harper  was  answered  another  jubilant  band.    Again  die 

such,  that  Uie  young  man  was  sent  for  to  court,  evil  spirit  entered  the  king's  hosom.    Thees 

the  rather  because  he  was  *  a  mighty  valiant  praises  of  his  rival  he  could  not  endure ;  die 

man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  mat-  less  because,  in  the  ardour  of  his  joy,  he 

ters,  and  acomely  person;  and  the  Lord  is  with  had,  in  reward  for  David's  prowess,  given 

him '  (1  Sam.  xvL  18).    The  sweet  tones  of  him  a  high  rank  in  his  army.    His  jealoasy 

David's  harp  charmed  away  the  dark  feelings  and  apprehension  drove  him   perhaps  to 

of  Saul,  who  formed  a  peculiar  attachment  feign  madness.    Certainly,  in  a  ftt  of  pas- 

for  the  young  man,  and  gave  him  the  office  sion,  he  sought  to  smite  David  to  the  wall 

of  his  armour-bearer ;  so  that  he  was  con-  with  a  javelin,  while  the  latter  strove  to 

tinually  near  his  sovereign's  person.    This  trauquilUse  his  lord's  mind  with  the  mosie 

was  a  great  change  for  David ;  a  transition  of  his  lyre.    Failing  to  compass  hia  dsadi, 

into  a  new  life.     The  change  brought  its  Saul  put  David  away  firom  court,  by  appoint 

penalty,  in  the  forfeiture  of  those  pure  and  ing  him  '  captain  over  a  thousand,'  ^99^ 

simple  pleasures  which  he   had    hitherto  rently  in  the  hope,  that  some  occasion  woakl 

enjoyed  in  the  rustic  home  of  his  parents,  be  afforded  for  effecting*  his  ruin.     On  the 
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oontrary,  Dayid^s  prudent  course  Increased     doubtless  knew  what  was  David's  real  poai- 
the  favour  in  which  he  stood  with  his  fellow-     tion  witli  their  common  master,  compelled 
countrymen.     Thus  foiled,  Saul  took  other     him  to  take  to  flight.     There  being  no  safety 
measures.    David  had  received  neither  the     for  him  in  Saul's  dominions,  he  tbjrew  him- 
riches  nor  the  wife  offered  to  the  person  who     self  on  the  generosity  of  the  Pliilistines,  and 
should  vanquish  Goliath.    The  king  had  pro-     went  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Oath, 
bably  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  word,  in     whose  king,  Achish,  received  him  with  mia- 
his  fear  to  make  his  rival  too  powerful.    He     givings  and  suspicion ;  which  induced  Da- 
now,  however,  fancied  that  he  could  turn  the     vid  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  insanity, 
matter  to  his  own  account    David,  he  said,     The  guise  seems  to  have  been  seen  through, 
should  have  Michal  his  daughter,  provided     David  again  fled,  and,  fixing  his  head  quar- 
that,  instead  of  the  dowry  which  his  poverty     ters  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  became  a  centra 
prevented  him  from  paying,  the  youth  laid     of  union  for  lawless  freebooters,  to  the  num- 
before  the  king  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the     ber  of  four  hundred.    In   this   character, 
Philistines.     This,  he  felt  sure,  was  a  service     having  placed  his  parents  in  safety  under 
in  which  David  could  not  fail  to  perish.   The     the   care  of  the  king  of  Moab,  and  given 
accomplishment  of  it,  and  the  espousal  of    refuge  to  the  sole  priest  whom  Saul  had  left 
his  promised  bride,  only  made  the  king  more     alive  of  the  college  at  Nob,  —  for  he  slew  the 
jealous,  more  afraid,  and  more  hostile ;  so     rest  in  revenge  for  the  temporary  ahelter  he 
that  he  gave  unreserved  utterance,  amidst  his     learned  from  Doeg  had  been  there  afforded 
courtiers,  to  a  wish  that  some  one  would     to  his  rival,  —  David,  now  enabled  by  meant 
take  David's  life  (xviii.).     David,  however,     of  Abiathar  to  consult  the  Lord,  assailed  and 
had  one  protector.      Jonathan,  Saul's  own     defeated  the  Philistines  at  Keilah ;  but,  find- 
son,  had  conceived  a  warm  friendship   for     ing  no  sufficient  protection,   took    reftige 
the  high-spirited  deliverer  of  Israel;   and,     against  Saul  in  the  wilderness  which  stretches 
interposing  his  good  offices,  he  procured  a    along  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  8ea« 
promise  of  David's  safety,  under  die  guaran-     Hither  was  he  followed  by  the  monarch ; 
tee  of  an  oath.    David,  accordingly,  again     whose  life,  when  unexpectedly  in  David's 
stood  in  Saul's  presence.    A  second  war  with    power,  that  chieftain  generously  spared  (xz. 
the  Philistines  issued  in  new  triumphs,  and    —xxiv).    While  thus  maintaining  his  snpre- 
oooasioned  to  David  new  perils ;  for,  in  his     macy  in  these  regions,  he,  after  ti[ie  manner 
jealous  rage,  the  king  again  sought  to  trans-     of  similar  aheikhs,  asked  a  supply  of  pro- 
fix  him  with   a  javeliu.      Failing  in  his     visions  for  his  troops  from  Nabal,  a  wealthy 
attempt,  Saul  employed  assassins,  whose  pur-     proprietor  of  the  district    Contrary  to  what 
pose  was  defeated  by  Michal  at  her  own     was  ordinarily  judged  becoming  in  such  m 
peril.    David,  as  was  natural,  fled  to  the     case,  David  received  a  stem  reftissl;  which  so 
prophet  Samuel,  at  Ramah.    This  was  the     enraged  him,  that  he  would  have  slain  Nabal 
last  place  where  Saul  would  have  had  him  to     but  for  the  entreaties  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of 
be.     Accordingly,  the  king  sent  messengers     the  latter.    With  her,  however,  David  was 
to  bring  him  back ;  but  they  were  seized  with     so  much  taken,  that  on  the  sudden  death  of 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  young  man,  kindred     Nabal  shortly  after,  he  made  her  his  wife, 
with  that  to  which  Samuel  and  his  company    About  the  same  time  he  married  also  Ahi- 
of  prophets  gave  expression,  as  Saul's  emis-     noam.    Michal,  however,  he  had  lost;  for 
saries  approached.     Three  embassies  were     her  father  married  her  to  another, 
thus  sent  in  vain.     On  this,  Saul  himself         Saul   could  not  subdue  David.      David 
went ;  but  with  no  better  result    He  also,     could  not  trust   Saul.  .  David,  therefore, 
mastered  by  a  superior  power,  was  found     thought  it  best  to  evacuate  Saul's  dominions, 
'among  the  prophets'  (xix.)    David,  how-     He  returned  to  Achish,  at  Oath ;  who,  at  his 
ever,  knowing  that  any  feeling  Saul  might     request,  gave  him  the  town  of  ZUdag;  which 
have  in  his  favour  was  only  superficial  and     place  David  made  a  point  whence  to  assault 
transitory,  again  sought  a  resource  in  the     many  of  the  old  ii&abitants  ot  the  land ; 
favourable  dispositions  of  Jonathan;  who,     while  he  gave  Achish  to  understand,  that 
undertaking  to  ascertain  the  real  intentions     his  fireebooting    excursions   were  directed 
of  the  king,  found  and  reported  them  to  his     against  his  own  countrymen  (xxvii.).    While 
friend  to  be  very  adverse.  David,  thus  finding     here,  the  Philistines  arose  against  Saul,  and 
it  expedient  to  flee,  took  an  affectionate  fare*     Achish  took  David  in  his  army ;  who,  how- 
weU  of  Jonathan,  and  went  to  Nob,  which  lay     ever,  was  compelled,  through  Uie  distrust  of 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  north  of  Jerusalem,     the  Philistine  lords,  to  retire.     Betuming 
Hither  he  seems  to  have  gone  with  a  view  of    home  to  Ziklag,  he  found  it  in  flames.    The 
getting  possession  of  Ooliath's  sword,  which     Amalekites  had  taken  and  sacked  the  town, 
was  laid  up  as  a  saered  trophy  in  the  care  of    carrying  away  its  inhabitants  as  captives, 
Ahimelech  the  priest    In  order  to  effect  his     among  whom  were  David's  wives.  Encouraged 
purpose,  David  made  false  represenutions     by  his  priestly  adviser,  David  pursued,  and, 
to  Ahimelech,  apparently  intending  to  make     defeating  his  foes,  rescued  all  thkt  they  had 
some  stay  at  Nob ;  but  the  unexpected  pre-     carried  off,  gaining  in  addition  very  large 
senee  of  Doeg,  Sanl's  chief  herdsman,  who     booty,  which  he  judiciously  distributed  among 
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friends  even  in  Saul's  capital,  Hebron,  so  as     general  freedom.     Alter  having,  in  Hebnm, 
to  augment  his  influence.   This  piece  of  good     reigned  over  Judah  for  seven  years  and  six 
fortune  was  followed  by  another.     The  Phi-     months,  David  was  thus,  at  the  cmtIj  age  of 
listiues  had  vanquished  Saul,  who,  at  his     thirty,  raised  to  undivided  empire  over  the 
own  request,  was  put  to  deatli  by  an  Amale-     Israelites,  which  he  continued  to  hold  for 
kite.     The  man  himself  bore  the  news  to     the  space  of  thirty  and  three  years.    In  his 
David,  who  gave  him  death  as  his  reward,     new  character,  he  felt  that  a  more  central 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  destroyed  the     position  for  his  capital  was  desirable.     Jem- 
anointed  of  Jehovah.     But  Jonathan   had     salem,  though  it  lay  not  far  enough  to  the 
also  fallen.     His  loss  was  a  sore  trial  to  Da-     north,  possessed  singular  advantages  by  na- 
yid,  who  bewailed  him,  as  well  as  Saul,  in     ture.     It  was,  in  consequence,  taken  from 
an  ode  of  great  beauty  and  moving  pathos     the  Jebusites,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
(2  Sam.  i.  17 — 27).  land,  made  the  seat  of  government,  and  care- 

Now,  however,  tlie  time  had  come  for  fully  fortified.  This  was  the  commencement 
David  to  mtike  a  stand  for  tlie  crown.  He  of  David's  regal  splendour.  By  the  aid  of 
repaired  to  the  cupital,  and  was  anointed  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  erected  a  palace, 
king  by  the  men  of  Judah.  While  seeking  —  sought  strength  and  enjoyment  in  new 
to  gain  strength  beyond  the  Jordan,  Ish-  matrimonial  alliances,  and  defeated  his  old 
busheth,  Saul's  son,  was  proclaimed  king  by  and  powerful  enemy  the  Philistines ;  who, 
Abner,  his  nephew,  and  conmiander  of  his  becoming  jealous  of  his  growing  power,  ven- 
forces.  The  attempt  succeeded  so  well,  tliat  tured  to  assail  him  twice,  even  under  the 
David's  sovereignty  was  limited  to  the  single  walls  of  his  capital.  Religious  objects  also 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  was  a  state  of  things  received  his  attention.  The  ark,  now  at  Kir- 
not  likely  to  last  Jealousies  and  enmities  jath-jearim,  about  nine  miles  to  the  north- 
led  to  chance  encounters,  and  those  to  *  long  west  of  Jerusalem,  he  took  steps  for  bringing 
war; '  till,  at  length,  Ishbosheth  having  dis-  into  that  city  with  befitting  solemnities ;  but 
agreed  with  his  general  Abner,  in  conse-  the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah,  smitten  for  ex- 
quence  of  suspecting  that  he  aspired  to  the  tending  an  unbidden  hand  to  steady  it  as  it 
throne  (2  Sam.  iii.  7,  seq.),  the  latter  made  shook  in  the  carriage,  excited  the  monarch's 
a  tender  of  his  support  to  David.  alarm,  who  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of 

The  latter  was  but  too  willing  to  receive  Obed-edom,  the  Oittite.  Remaining  here 
aid  of  so  valaable  a  nature.  But  he  desired  three  months,  it  brought  blessings  on  the 
something  besides.  He  had,  in  addition  to  household.  David's  fears  were  in  conae- 
his  former  wives,  married  Maacah,  daughter  quence  dissipated,  and  he  proceeded  to  bring 
of  Talmai,  king  of  Oeshur ;  also  Haggith,  into  Jerusalem  the  sacred  treasure ;  before 
Abital,  and  Eglah.  By  his  six  wives  he  had  which,  as  it  was  carried  along  in  procession, 
six  sons,  bom  to  him  while  he  reigned  in  the  king  himself,  humbly  divested  of  his 
Hebron.  He  wished,  moreover,  to  recover  royal  attire,  and  clad  in  a  priestly  robe, 
Michal,  married  though  she  was  to  another,  danced,  we  may  presume,  one  of  those  Ori- 
by  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved.  He  ental  dances  which  are  symbolical  of  reli- 
therefore  set  one  condition  on  his  receiving  gious  ideas.  The  whole  was  obviously  a 
Abner,  —  namely,  that  he  should  bring  with  homage  rendered  to  the  Ood  of  IsraeL 
him  Michal,  who,  as  daughter  of  Saul,  would  Michal,  however,  who  had  never  witnessed 
add  much  to  David's  political  influence.  This  such  an  exhibition  of  religious  fervour  in 
was  done,  and  Abner  busily  occupied  him-  her  father^s  court,  misunderstood  the  cere- 
self  with  efforts  to  gain  over  to  David  the  mony ;  and,  probably  little  satisfied  at  being 
remaining  tribes,  when  he  was  treacherously  torn  from  Phaltiel,  reproached  David  with 
slain  through  jealousy  by  Joab,  David's  gene-  his  conduct  in  dancing,  as  being  unworthy 
ral-in-ohief.  This  assassination  caused  Da-  a  king.  As  is  usual,  Uie  wife's  reproaches 
▼id  great  pain,  the  rather  because  it  made  brought  a  reproachful  answer  from  the  hos- 
him  feel  that  Joab  was  more  powerful  than  band,  who  took  the  occasion  to  let  Michal 
a  subject  should  be  (2  Sam.  iii.  39).  Abner^s  know  that  he  owed  the  crown,  not  to  her 
death,  however,  was  the  signal  for  that  of  family,  but  to  the  choice  of  Jehovah.  The 
Ishbosheth ;  for  he  was  basely  murdered,  as  quarrel  ended  in  a  permanent  alienation  (vi. ). 
he  lay  on  his  couch,  by  two  of  his  own  ofiioers.  The  handsome  abode  in  which  David  him 
who,  doubtless,  saw  diat  David's  supremacy  self  dwelt,  contrasted  in  his  mind  painfully 
was  on  the  point  of  being  finally  asserted,  vrith  the  curtains  within  which  the  ark  stiU 
Those,  however,  who  assassinate  one  king  remained.  The  religious  monarch,  there- 
may  prove  dangerous  allies  to  another.  The  fore,  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  suitable 
murderers,  when  they  brought  Uieir  mo-  temple  in  honour  of  Jehovah.  His  intention 
narch's  head  to  David,  were  forthwith  put  to  was  accepted :  he  received  a  promise  that 
death.  the  crown  should  remain  in  his  family,  bat 

Now  came  David's  elevation  to  empire  over    learned  at  the  same  time,  that  the  building 
all  the  twelve  tribes ;  who  offered  him  the     of  the  temple  was  reserved  for  his  sueeessor. 
crown,  but  seemed  to  have  secured  certain     The  reason  assigned  for  this   prohibition 
^snwtees  for  personal  advantages,  or  the     merits  attention,  as  containing   the    lore- 
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•badowing  of  an  important  truth,  which  even  firom  Uriah,  he  first  hoodwinked  the  unhappy 

Christian  nations  are  now  only  beginning  to  man,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  slain, 

learn,  —  *  Thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  Bathsheba  was  added  to  his  already  ample 

for  my  name,  because  thou  hatt  been  a  man  harem. 

of  war,  a$id  hattMhedbhod*  {lChion.Tx:viu.  There  was,  however,  in  Israel  one  who 
8).  This  disqualification  is  a  clear  proof,  feared  Ood  more  than  man.  The  prophet 
that  war  is  hateftil  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  Nathan  aroused  David's  slumbering  mind, — 
may  lead  us  to  see,  that  it  is  merely  a  human  planted  the  thorns  of  conscious  gidlt  in  his 
view  whidi  in  any  case  makes  him  concerned  soul,  and  denounced  as  his  punishment  that 
in,  or  pleased  with,  the  slaughter  of  his  chil-  his  family  should  not  cease  to  be  troubled 
dren.  Let  those,  too,  be  instructed,  how  with  strife  and  the  sword.  And  terribly  were 
erroneously  they  act,  who  are  wont  to  put  his  awfbl  words  ftilfilled.  The  fruit  of  the 
together,  in  most  unseemly  union,  war  and  adultery  was  first  taken.  The  bereavement 
religion,  and  make  the  slaughter  of  their  deeply  afflicted  the  guilty  man ;  who,  how- 
fellow-men  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  the  ever,  heart-felt  and  deep  as  his  contrition 
common  Father.  And  were  file  cause  of  was,  still  retained  in  his  palace  the  too  ac- 
David's  disqualification  carefully  pondered,  quiescent  Bathsheba,  of  whom  he  had  the 
the  martial  spirit  —  which  yet  so  painftilly  son  that  inherited  his  crown  (xii.). 
mars  our  civilisation,  and  lowers  individuid  His  domestic  troubles  multiplied.  Amnon, 
character — could  not  fail  to  receive  a  rebuke,  in  the  employment  of  guile  and  force,  dis- 
which  might  issue  in  practical  obedience  honoured  his  half-sister  Tamar,  whom  he 
to  tlie  command,  — ' Love  your  enenuet*  forthwith  contemptuously  drove  from  him. 

It  is  grievous  to  find,  that  the  mind  of  Da-  This  injuiy  and  insult  Absalom,  after  nursing 

vid  was  in  no  way  permanently  benefited  by  his  wrath  for  more  than  two  years,  avenged, 

the  stem  lesson  he  had  received ;  for  cruelties  by  having  Amnon  assassinated   at  a  feast 

have  now  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary  terrors  given  with  tokens  of  amity.     The  blow  af- 

of  war.   Having  at  length  brought  the  Philis-  flicted  the  king  grievously,  so  that  Absalom, 

tines  into  subjection,  he  smote  the  Moabites,  though  a  favourite  child,  did  not  dare  to 

who  had  afforded  a  refuge  to  his  parents  appear  in  his  presence,  but  took  reftige  in 

when  he  was  himself  a  fugitive ;  and,  with  a  the  territories  of  Talmai,  king  of  Orahur, 

most  arbitrary  as  well  as  cruel  proceeding,  in  Syria ;  whence,  after  an  ladle  of  three 

he  divided  those  of  them  who  were  to  be  years,  the  young  man,  whose  absence  was 

spared,  from  those  who  were  to  be  slain,  by  deeply  regretted  by  David,  was  brought  baek 

the  rough  expedient  of  a  measuring  line,  through  a  stratagem  devised  by  Joab.    The 

About  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  sway  pardon,  however,  was  incomplete :  Absalom, 

over  the  wide  desert  country  which  lies  be-  though  in  Jerusalem,  was  not  permitted  to 

yond  Jordan  and  Euphrates;   routing  and  see  David.    This  privation,  if  not  dishonour, 

slaying  the  Syrians  (viii.  x.),  and  houghing  he  imputed  to  Joab,  whom,  by  burning  a 

their  horses.    Then,  turning  his  steps  to-  field  of  his  wheat,  he  compelled  to  intercede 

wards  the  south,  he  made  himself  master  of  with  his  father  for  his  restoration  to  court 

IdumsBa.      These  conquests  brought  into  The  favour  was  granted ;  but  Absalom  had 

his  treasury  a  great  abundance  of  wealth ;  been  irreversibly  offended.      He  began  to 

out  of  which  sumptuous  presents  were  set  practise  arts  by  which  to  ingratiate  himself 

apart  for  the  service  of  the  intended  temple,  with  the  people,  and  bring  David  into  disre- 

His  court  was  subjected  to  strict  regulations,  pute.    He  could  not,  however,  accomplish 

and  a  kind  of  cabinet  was  formed  for  the  his  purpose  while  he  was  in  the  capital,  and 

assistance  of  the  sovereign  in  the  govern-  his  father's  permission  was  essential  to  his 

ment  of  the  kingdom.     The  monarchy  was  quitting  it     Leave  being  obtained,  he  re- 

at  first  of  a  limited  kind ;   the  king's  power  paired  to  Hebron,  and  there  set  up  the  stan- 

being  not  only  guided  by  a  council,  but  dard  of  revolt  (xv.)    A  war  ensued,  in  which 

modSSed,  if  not  restrained,  by  priests  and  the  rebellious  son  was  slain  (xvi. — xviii.). 

prophets,  as  well  as  nobles.  The  victory,  purchased  at  such  a  price,  ooca- 

The  time  had  come  when  David  could  with  sioned  David  bitter  grief ;  and  never  was  the 

safety  display  the  generous  feelings  which  loss  of  a  child  bewailed  by  a  father  in  accents 

made  a  part  of  his  nature.    One  son  of  Saul's  more  true  or  more  touching  (xix.  I — 8). 

remained,  the  lame  Mephibosheth.    He  was  The  alarm  and  conftision  which  Absalom's 

received  at  court,  and  presented  with  the  rebellion  spread  through  the  country,  and 

property  which  had  belonged  to  his  father  in  which  did  not  cease  till  some  time  after  his 

his  personal  capacity.  subdual,  show  that  David's  throne  rested  not 

The  darkest  act  of  David's  life  now  pre-  on  the  most  solid  foundation  in  the  hearts 

sents  itf^elf  fornotice.    In  a  moment  of  folly,  of  his  subjects.     Whilst  endeavouring  to 

he  fell  in  love  with  Bathsheba,  married  strengthen  himself  after  the  heavy  blow  by 

to  Uriah,  one  of  his  cjiptains.    Besolved  to  lenient  and  conciliatory  measures,  jealousies 

gtvxSSj  his  guilty  passion,  he  took  her  by  broke  out  between  Judah  and  Israel,  which 

force ;  and,  when  the  consequences  of  his  had  for  result,  that  the  ten  tribes,  revolting, 

wickedness  could  no  longer  be  concealed  chose  for  themselves  a  new  kiA%  viv  ^Sti^SianL^ 
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who,  wiUiout  much  difficulty,  was  overcome  which  show  the  one,  hayeimpftrtlaUy  set fortib 

by  Joab  (xx.).  the  other.    WhateTer  exaggerated  claims  on 

These  iutemal  dinsensioDS  and  mutual  our  reverence  misguided  advocates  may  have 

slaughters  causing  tlilago  to  be  neglected,  preferred,  they  can  adduce  no  authority  from 

brought  on  a  protracted  famine,  of  which  Holy  Writ,  which  has  faithftilly  recorded 

David,  made  by  his  late  perils  morbidly  David's  transgressions,  as  well  as  his  good 

jealous  of  rivalis,  availed  himself,  in  order .  deeds.    A  degree  of  bitterness  has,  indeed, 

to  uproot  the  remainder  of  Saul's  house,  been  displayed  in  attacks  made  against  that 

saving  the  lame  and  harmless  Mephibosheth.  monarch.      It  is  equally  true,   that  even 

The  event  gave  occasion  to  a  display  of  ma-  Bayle,  through  ignorance  of  Oriental  usages, 

ternal  love,  so  bright  and  so  engaging  as  adduced  charges  that  cannot  be  sustained, 

to  afford  some  relief  to  the  surrounding  dark-  or  exaggerated  misdeeds  which  must  not  be 

uess  (xxL).  denied.    Yet,  in  the  long  prevalent  custom 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  plague  devastated  of  holding  up  David  as  a  model  of  perfeet 

the    land,  inflicted  in  punishment  of  the  virtue,  may  be  found  the  cause,  and  in  part 

folly  of  David,  which,  contrary  to  the  re-  tlie  excuse,  of  these  misrepresentations.    It 

monstrances  of  Joab,  he  showed  in  causing  is,  however,  with  facts  we  have  to  do;  and  so 

a  census  of  his  people  to  be  made,  whether  long  as  these  facts  are  drawn  fh>m  8cnp- 

with  feelings  of  ambition  and  conquest,  for  ture  and  fairly  set  forth,  the  representadon, 

the  purposes  of  revenue,  or  for  what  other  whether  bright  or  dark,  may  plead  the  andio- 

object,  we  are  not  informed  (xxiv.   1  Chron.  rity  of  the  Bible.    The  misconstruction  of  a 

zxi.).  passage  of  Scripture  has  led  many  to  prefer 

David  had  became  old,  and  was  stricken  unwarrantable  pretensions.  When  Samuel 
in  years.  Cold  in  body,  and  unwarmed  in  set  Saul  aside,  he  said,  —  *  The  Lord  hath 
heart  by  true  domestic  love,  he  was  fain  to  sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart' 
employ  for  his  comfort  a  resource  which  (^1  Sam.  xiii.  14).  In  the  Psalms  we  thus 
excites  towards  him  no  higher  feeling  than  read,  —  'I  have  found  David,  my  servant' 
that  of  pity  (I  Kings  i.  1 — i).  His  iucreas*  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  20).  Paul,  when  preaching  it 
ing  debili^  gave  encouragement  to  new  at-  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  put  these  two  passages 
tempts  against  his  sovereignty.  Adonijah,  together,  thus, — *  I  have  found  David,  the  son 
the  son  of  his  wife  Haggith,  who  knew  that  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  my  own  heart' ( Acts  xiiL 
Absalom  had  had  a  fair  prospect  of  gaining  22).  The  words  were  used  excluslTely  of  Da< 
the  crown,  set  up  to  be  king,  seducing  from  Tid,  as  a  faithful  successor  to  Saul.  They  an 
their  duty  Joab,  the  military  head,  and  Abia-  taken  as  a  general  description  of  David's 
thar,  the  chief  priest  But  David  had  sworn  character,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  ap- 
to  Bathsheba,  that  her  son  Solomon  should  pear  that  he  was  morally  a  perfect  maiL 
inherit  the  crown.  Supported  by  Nathan  the  What  an  exaggeration !  and  that,  too,  though 
prophet,  she  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  in  the  details  which  it  affords  of  David's  mis- 
promise  ;  and  Solomon,  proclaimed  king  by  deeds,  Scripture  supplies  every  necessary 
the  express  commands  of  David,  inmiediately  means  for  the  correct  apprehension  of  the 
begain  his  reign.  Adonijah  was  put  to  subject  Indeed,  the  original  application  of 
death.  the  words  of  Paul  was  yet  more  restricted ; 

David's  last  hour  had  come.     His  sun  set  for  they  had  reference  to  the  recognition  of 

in  clouds.    At  tlie  age  of  seventy  he  died,  Jehovah  as  the  only  Ood,  and  of  the  Hebrew 

after  a  stormy,  but,  in  externals,  prosperous  priesthood  as  the  expounders  of  hu  wHL  In 

reign,  and  was  buried  in  Jerusalem.     His  this,  their  proper,   their  Scriptural   sense, 

dying  hours  were  darkened  by  revengeful  they  are  strictly  true ;  for  David  served  Ood» 

emotions.     Joab's  recent  defection  and  trea-  after.his  appointed  manner,  with  *  a  peiiect 

chcry  he  could  not  overlook.     He  said  to  heart'  (I   Kiugs  xiv.  8,  9;   xv.  3,  5).      In 

Solomon,  —  *  Let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down  corroboration  of  this  view,  we  add,  that  ido- 

to  the  grave  in  peace.'  latry  and  disobedience   are   in   ihe    Bible 

Bespecting  Shimei,  also,  he  gave  it  in  spoken  of  as  resulting  from  men's  seeking  or 
command  to  his  son,  — '  Hold  him  not  guilt-  acting  after  their  own  hearts  (Numb.  xv.  89. 
less ;  but  his  hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to  1  Kiugs  xii.  33).  It  is  in  this  sense,  gene* 
the  grave  with  blood.'  These  darker  pas-  rally,  that  David  is  so  often  mentioned  in  a 
sions  are  relieved  by  words  uttered  on  the  favourable  light  As  a  worshipper  <tf  the 
same  occasion,  — ' Show  kindness  unto  tlie  true  God;  as  holding  his  regal  power  in 
sons  of  Barzillai,  and  let  them  be  of  those  dependence  on  Jehovah,  the  tme  King  of 
that  eat  at  thy  table;  for  they  came  to  me  Israel;  as  ruling  not  despotically,  but  con- 
when  I  fled,  because  of  Absalom  thy  brother'  siitutioually;  faithful  to  the  sacerdotal,  ts 
(1  Kings  ii.  1 — 10).  well  as  the  prophetic  elements  of  the  govern- 

David  left  behind  him  a  numerous  harem,  ment;    also  on  account  of  great  personal 

and  besides  sons  by  his  ten  concubines  (2  excellencies,  he  was  deservedly  accounted  a 

Sam.  XX.  3),  nineteen  sons  bom  of  his  wives,  model  king :  he  became  the  idol  of  the  na- 

The  character  of  David  offers  deep  con-  tion ;  the  symbol  of  national  weal ;  the  secret 

trasts  of  light  and  shade.    The  Scriptures  of  national  power ;  the  basis  of  hopa  in  dtf 
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days  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  spring  from  also  high  merits.  If  the  degree  of  his  cri- 
his  loins.  To  show  that  there  was  solid  minality  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  dis- 
groond  for  these  feelings,  we  need  no  other  advantages  of  his  regal  position,  the  same 
evidence  than  what  is  found  in  the  miseries,  disadvantages  may  in  some  measure  serve 
bondage,  and  captivity  into  which  the  idola-  to  enhance  his  merits.  As  none  but  an 
try  of  sabsequent  reigns  occasioned  the  peo-  Oriental  sovereign  could  have  sinned  so 
pie  to  fall.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  that  awftilly  as  David  did,  in  connection  wilh 
the  main  purpose  of  Jehovah  in  establishing  Uriah  and  his  wife ;  so  his  tender  wailing 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan  was  to  set  up  a  for  Absalom  was  the  more  meritorious,  from 
tabernacle  for  the  preservation  of  monothe-  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  young  man,  in  lift- 
ism,  we  see  abundant  reason  for  high  eulogy  ing  up  his  hand  against  his  king  as  well  as 
being  bestowed  on  a  monarch,  who,  at  a  very  his  father. 

disturbed  and  critical  period,  remained  en-        Without  engaging  in  the  painful  task  of 

tirely   faithftd   to  that  great  doctrine,   and  passing   in  review  David's  misdeeds,   and 

achieved  so  much  for  its  furtherance.  having  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ac- 

Let  it  be  also  observed,  that  David  was  an  count  of  his  excellencies,  we  conclude  with 

Oriental  sovereign.     As  a  sovereign,  he  had  a  few  general  remarks :  —  The  primary  ele- 

great  power ;  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  ments  of  David's  character  were  devotional 

will,  all  but  unlimited  power.    As  an  £as-  feeling,  vividness  of  imagination,  and  strong 

tern,  his  passions  were  intense  and  burning,  domestic  sympathies.    His  intellect,  though 

Unlimited  power,  guided  by  impetuous  emo*  not  weak,  was  mastered  by  his  affections ; 

tions,  may  well  have  transgressed  the  bounds  and  his  aiSfections,  after  having  thrown  a  soft 

of  ordinary  morality.    In  any  just  estimate  mellow  light  of  pure  joy  over  his  early  days, 

of  his  character,  the  temptations  peculiar  to  passed  in  manhood  into  passions  which,  frill 

his  position  and  ciroumstanoes  must  betaken  in  their  volume,  and  impetuous  in   their 

into  account.    This  is  seen  at  once  in  re-  course,  bore  down  every  obstacle,  and  hur 

gard  to  his  observance  of  polygamy.    Here  ried  him  into  great  excesses.    JI,  however, 

it  is  not  pretended  that  he  can  be  a  pattern  he  was  prone  to  evil,  he  was  not  insensible 

for  Christians.    But  if,  in  this,  his  example  to  good;  but,  being  ardent  in  every  thing,  he 

is  to  be  excused  and  avoided,  why  is  he  not  shed  tears  of  the  bitterest  contrition,  and 

to  be  condemned  in  unquestionable  moral  sought  pardon  of  Ood  in  accents  the  most 

transgressions?    And  if  the  usages  of  the  pathetic.    Nor,  so  long  as  his  odes  shall  find 

age  may,  in  regard  to  his  wives  and  eoncn-  an  echo  in  the  deepest  and  most  saored  emo- 

bines,  be  justly  pleaded  in  extenuation,  as  tions  of  the  human  bosom,  can  it  be  denied 

little  is  he  to  be  inordinately  blamed,  if  he  that,  in  the  whole  compass  of  thought  and 

was  cruel  in  war,  or  revengeful  in  social  life,  feeling  comprehended  by  devotional  poetry. 

It  is  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age,  that  he  felt  and  sang  as  a  man,  a  saint,  and  a 

David,  as  well  as  every  other  man,  must  be  prophet    His  last  were  his  worst  days.    In 

measured ;   and  should  the  general  result  youth,  he  was  forgiving ;  in  age,  vindictive. 

be  to  create  the  conviction,  that  there  is  on  The  passions  of  his  manhood  ebbed  as  his 

earth  none  perfect,  —  no,  not  one,  our  hearts  years  grew,  tiU  at  last  they  left  his  soul  dry 

will  only  be  the  more  forcibly  turned  towards  and  barren.    Political  troubles  and  domestic 

Him  who  '  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guHe  griefs  threw  a  dark  shade  over  the  closing 

found  in  his  mouth ;  who,  when  he  reviled,  years  of  his  life.    The  primary  source  of 

reviled  not  again '  (1  Pet  ii.  23).  these  sorrows  is  to  be  found  in  his  harem ; 

These  remarks  are  made,  not  with  a  view  for  he  was  a  father,  without,  in  the  Christian 

to  throw  a  veil  over  any  part  of  David's  sense  of  the  term,  being  a  husband ;  and  a 

public  or  private  life,  but  merely  to  indicate  king,  with  competitors  in  his  ovm  palace, 

what  appears  to  the  writer  the  manner  in  and  among  his  own  children.    In  a  word, 

which  it  should  be  studied.    We  are  com-  being  mastered  by  his  feelings,  and  led  by 

pelled  by  the  Scriptural  narrative  to  admit,  his  passions,  he  was,  in  mature  and  advanced 

that  he  was  in  some  cases  guilty  of  great  age,  more  noble  in  feeling  than  in  act,  able 

enormities.     There  are  certain  frmdamental  to  rise  to  '  the  highest  heaven  of  invention ' 

laws  of  the  moral  world,  which  are  of  uni-  in  sacred   song,  and  to  pour  forth,  at  the 

versal  prevalence  and  obligation.     Among  feet  of  the  Almighty,   strains   of  adoring 

these  are  truth,  mercy,  justice,  and  honour,  gratitude  'worthy  an  immortal  lyre;'   yet 

In  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  all  these  were  not  less  capable   of  descending  to   cruel- 

flagrantly  violated.    Other  instances  of  high  ties  which  make  the  heart  shudder  to  read 

criminality  might  be  adduced.     Only  let  his  of  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  to  a  sensualism  of 

conduct  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance  —  the  most  voluptuous  kind.    Extreme  in  every 

*  Nothing  extenuate,  thing,  he  shows  how  low,  as  well  as  how 

Nor  aught  Mt  down  in  malice ;'  high,  man  may  be.    But  if  his  ill,  through 

and  then  what  is  blameworthy  must  receive  misapplication,  ever  taught  any  one  war  or  re- 

the  blame  which  it  deserves.  venge,  his  good  having  become  a  permanent 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  as  heritage  to  our  race,  has  been  a  distinguished 

David  had  serious  faults,  so  did  he  possess  part  of  God's  phm  for  making  himself  known 
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to  the  world,  and  a  means  of  support  to  trust,  Mly,  that  they  did  not  appear  even  to  those 
hope,  love,  and  lofty,  endormg,  and  pleasn-  that  entered  into  their  monuments  ('  Antiq.' 
rable  devotion.  yii  15.  3).     The  Jewish  historian  subjoins. 

In  the  time  of  Amos  (tL  5),  David's  name     that  Herod,  whose  visit  was  made  by  stealth, 
had  become  proverbial  for  skill  in  lyrical     and  under  the  cover  of  night,  was  driven 
poetry.     The  words  would  seem  to  imply,     back ;  for  a  flame  burst  out,  and  slew  two  of 
that  Uie  ruyal  bard  had  not  confined  himself    his  guards  ('  Antiq.'  xvi.  7.  1). 
to  religious  topics.     Whether  all  the  psalms         The  position  which  tradition  assigns  for 
that  bear  his  name  are  his,  or,  what  is  more     David's  sepulchre,  on  the  southern  part  of 
probable,  only  a  part  of  tliem,  evidence  in     Mount  Zion,  is  thus  seen  to  be  in  the  main 
abundance  exists  to  show,  tliat  in  devotional     confirmed  by  Scripture  and  Josephus.    Thi^ 
poetry  he  attained  to  surpassing  excellence ;     edifice  consists  of  a  mosque,  which  was  once 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  surprise,  that     a  convent  of  Franciscans,  and  an  ancient 
a  man,  whose  life  was  so  full  of  movement,     church,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
should  have  found  time  and  energy  for  carry-     fourth   century.    Within,  according  to  tra- 
ing  poetry  and  music  to  so  high  a  pitch  of     dition,  is  found  in  an  empty  hall  Uie  room 
culture.     As  the  general  tone  of  his  corapo-    •  where  the  Lord's  supper  was  instituted,  and 
sitions  is  pre-eminently  of  a  religious  kind,     the  Holy  Spirit  poured  forth.     Beneath  this 
we  have  here  a  sure  evidence  that  religious     room  is  the  alleged  sepulchre  of  Dayid,  which 
thoughts  and  emotions  were  congenial  with     is  now  carefully  closed  against  the  eyes  ot 
him.     Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  been  his     Christians.     The  placing  here  of  the  room 
resource  in  distress,  his  comfort  in  adversity,     of  tlie  Lord's  supper  and  effusion   of  the 
his  light  in  darkness ;  and  ia  their  utterance     spirit,  we  take  to  be  the  work  of  ignorant 
he  found  not  only  a  fit  channel  for  his  con-     and  credulousness.    It  may  have  arisen  firom 
tritlon,  gratitude,  and  praise,  but  a  sacred     the  words  of  Peter,  — '  with  us,'  which,  in 
recreation  and  refreshment  amid  the  solici-     the  Vulgate,  are  apud  not;  words  that  may 
tudes  of  government,  and  the  agitations  of     he  rendered  *  at  our  house,'   which  would 
war.  easily  be  taken  for  '  in  this  house,'  or  build- 

DAVID,  CITY  OF,  the  sUonghold  of  Zion,  ing.  But  removing  from  the  narratiTes  the 
on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  which  received  wonderful,  whose  origin  is  easily  understood, 
the  appellation  from  its  being  taken  by  David  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  Uiey  correctly 
from  its  possessors,  the  Jebusites  (2  Sam.  describe  the  locality  of  David's  sepulchre. 
V.  7,  9).  Hence  *  the  city  of  David'  came  The  rabbi  Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  reports  in 
to  signify  Jerusalem  generally  (Isa.  xxii.  9).  his  travels,  that  two  labourers  of  the  patriaivh 
In  Luke  ii.  4,  II,  *  the  city  of  David '  means  of  Jerusalem,  while  getting  stone  for  repair- 
the  place  where  he  was  bom,  or  Bethlehem  :  ing  a  wall  of  the  church  on  Zion,  came  to  an 
comp.  Matt.  ii.  1.  opening;  on  entering  which,  they  found  what 

DAVID'S  SEPULCHRE  was,  according  is  termed  a  palace,  supported  by  rich  marble 
to  Peter's  testimony  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  pillars,  also  a  golden  sceptre  and  di^^^^TPn 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (Acts  Similar  monuments  were  near.  A  strong 
ii.  29).  The  apostle  refers  to  it  in  order  to  wind  prevented  them  from  penetrating  fur- 
afford  a  visible  evidence  tliat  it  was,  not  in  ther.  The  rabbi  Abraham,  on  hearing  their 
David,  but  in  Jesus,  that  the  promise  of  end-  report,  declared  the  place  to  be  the  sepulchre 
lesslife  was  fulfilled.  Should  its  existence  to  of  David  and  Solomon.  This  statement  is 
the  present  time  be  finally  established,  it  will  received  and  corroborated  by  Thenius,  who 
furnish  another  of  those  palpable  evidences,  has  devoted  an  essay  to  the  general  subject 
which,  by  carrying  the  mind  back  to  the  first  It  is  not  improbable  that  excavations  and 
days  of  the  gospel,  serve  to  impress  it  with  researches  would  be  rewarded  with  important 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  recorded     discoveries. 

events.  DAY  (T.),  a  portion  of  time  comprising  a 

David's  sepulchre  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  night  and  a  day,  for  which  Paul  uses  one 
'  the  tombs  of  the  kings,'  on  the  north  of  word  in  the  original  {nuchthemeron,  2  Cor. 
Jerusalem,  but  on  Mount  Zion ;  for  he  was  xi.  25),  or  twenty-four  hours,  being  a  period 
buried  'in  the  city  of  David'  (I  Kings  ii.  derived  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
10.  2  Sam.  v.  7 ;  comp.  Neh.  iii.  16).  Jo-  its  own  axis,  and  one  of  so  obvious  anatoie 
sephus  states,  that  David  was  buried  in  Jeru-  as  to  have  been  observed  and  employed 
salem  witli  great  magnificence,  and  that  im-  among  all  nations.  Some  placing  the  day 
mense  wealth  was  buried  with  him;  from  before  the  night,  others  the  night  before 
which  Hyrcanus  the  high  priest,  wishing  to  buy  the  day,  according  as  they  conceived  this 
off  Antiochus,  took  out  three  thousand  talents  or  that  to  have  originally  had  precedenee, 
foimd  in  one  room  of  the  sepulchre.  King  nave  measured  time  by  nights  or  by  days. 
Herod,  he  adds,  took  out  of  another  room  a  Our  phrase,  '  this  day  se'nnight,'  for  a  week 
great  deal  of  money  (but  see  '  Antiq.'  xvi.  hence,  shows  the  usage  of  reckoning  by 
7.  1).  Yet  neither *of  them  came  at  the  nights.  The  Hebrews,  holding  that  light 
oofflns  of  the  kings  themselves ;  for  their  arose  out  of  darkness,  reckoned  at  first  by 
bodies  were  buried  under  the  earUi  so  akil-     nights ;  their  civil  day  being  from  sQnaet  to 
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sunset     Hence  we  read  in  Gen.  i.  5,  'And  iv.  10.   Col.  ii.  10).     Modem  Jews  gife  pre- 
the  eTening  and  the  morning  were  the  first     ferenc?  to  the  second  and  fifth  day  of  the 

day.'    At  a  very  early  period,  they  recognised  week.     The  superstition,  in  substance,  still 

the  natural  diyisions  of  the  day,  as  the  mom-  lingers  among  professed  Christians, 

ing  (Oen.  i.  5),  noon  (Oen.  xliii.  10.  Deut  DAY'S  JOURNEY,  —  a  distance  which  is 

xxviii.  20),  evening  (Oen.  i.  .*)).     We  also  usually  travelled  in  one  day  in  the  East, 

find  'the  heat  of  the  day*  (Oen.  xviii.  1).  where  even  now  every  movement  takes  place 

During  the  exile,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  under  definite  and  fixed  conditions,  and  pro- 

leamt  the  division  of  the  day  into  hours  (Dan.  ceeds  century  after  century  in  one  constant 

iv.  10 ;  V.  !));  as,  according  to  Herodotus  and  changeless  manner.    A  day's  joumey, 

*  (ii.  100),  the  Greeks  '  learnt  the  twelve  parts  therefore,  is  with  Orientals  a  somewhat  de- 

of  the  day  from  the  Babylonians,'  who  had  terminate  measure  of  distance.    Accordingly, 

been  enabled  to  make  the  divisions  by  meansi  we  find  it  used  during  nearly  the  whole  period 

of  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  num-  embraced  in  the  Bible.    By  this  measure, 

bers.      These  'twelve  parts'  consider  the  distances  are  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch 

day  as  contrasted  with  the  night,,  a  usage  (Oen.  xxx.  80 ;   xxxi.  2U.    Exod.   iii.   18 ; 

which  was  known  also  to  the  Hebrews  (Oen.*  v.  3.    Numb.  x.  3d;   xxxiii.  8.    Deut.  i.  2), 

i.  5.    Exod.  xxiii.  12)  ;  and  were  recognised  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  ( 1  Kings 

nnder  the  designation  of  twelve  hours,  as  the  xix.  4.    2  Kings  iii.  0);  and  in  the  New 

artificial  division  of  the  day  by  the  Jews,  in  Testament  (Luke  ii.  44). 

the  time  of  our  Lord  (John  xi.  0),  though  This  measure  is  the  general  or  rather  the 

the  natural  day  in  Palestine  varies  fW>m  14  only  one  used  in  the  East  —  for  instance, 

hours,  12  minutes,  to  0  hours,  48  minutes ;  among  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians — to  indi- 

Bo  that  the  difference  between  the  longest  and  cate  considerable  distances  in  travelling.    If 

the  shortest  day  in  the  year  is  by  no  means  so  we  enter  into  particulars,  we  cannot  affirm 

great  as  it  is  with  us,  being  little  more  than  that  the  measure  is  strictly  determinate  and 

four  hours.    The  hours  of  the  day  were  invariably  fixed.    There  is,  of  course,  a  dif- 

oonnted  fh>m  sunrise,  or  what  we  should  ference  arising  from  the  mode  of  travelling, 

term  six  o'clock ;  so  that  *  the  third  hour  of  — whether  on  foot,  on  camels,  or  on  horse- 

the  day'  (Matt.  xx.  3.    Acts  il.  15)  corre-  back;  in  small  companies,  or  in  large  cara- 

sponds  with  our  0,  a.m.  ;  '  the  sixth  hour '  vans.     Then  the  number  of  hours  causes 

(Mate  XX.  0.  John  xix.  14)  is  our  noon;  variations.      Caravans  travel  from  six   to 

'  the  ninth  hour'  (Matt  xx.  0)  is  with  us  twelve  hours  a  day;  but  the  average  is  about 

3  o'clock,  P.M. ;   and  '  about  die    eleventh  seven  hours.    A  day's  journey  is  ordinarily 

hour'  (Matt.  XX.  0)  is  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  or  accounted  a  hundred  and  fifty  stadia.    The 

one  hour  short  of  the  close  of  the  day.  Btadinm,  a  Grecian  measure,  has  a  hundred 

While  the  Egyptians  gave  to  their  days  the  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces,  each  pace 

names  of  the  planets,  the  Hebrews  numbered  containing  five  feet,  and   is  therefore  the 

their  days.  tenth  part  of  a  geographical  mile.    Acconl- 

'Day,'  or  'days,'  is  used  in  later  writers  to  ing  to  this,  a  day's  journey  would  be  about 

denote  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  eighteen  English  miles.     A  Sabbath-day's 

(Isa.xxii.  ft ;  xxxiv.  8.  Hos.  ii.  13)  ;  but  there  joumey  (Exod.  xvi.  20.    Matt  xxiv.  20)  is 

is  no  evidence  to  show,  that  the  word  ever  fixed  by  the  rabbins  at  two  thousand  cubits 

designates  such  a  geological  series  of  cen-  or  short  paces,  or  a  thousand  long  paces ;  by 

furies,  as  some  have  supposed  to  be  intended  Epiphanius,  at  six  stadia ;  and  probably  in 

in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  the  Syrian  Peschito,  at  seven  stadia.     This 

*Day'  denotes  this  life  in  contrast  with  the  would  make  it  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 
night  of  death  (John  ix.  4).  Bobinson  found  the  rate  of  travel,  orordi- 
By  '  day,'  or  '  days,'  reference  is  made  to  nary  camel's  walk  when  in  fiill  progress,  to 
tlie  times  of  the  Messiah  (Mai.  iii.  2.  Luke  be  two  miles  and  a  half  the  hour.  Buttliere 
xvii.  22.  Acts  iii.  24.  Heb.  v.  7.  John  viiL  are  always  little  delays :  sometimes  the  aui- 
06).  '  Day'  is  also  used  with  certain  epithets  male  browse  more  than  at  others ;  or  a  load 
to  denote  the  second  advent,  or  the  period  is  to  be  adjusted ;  or  an  observation  to  be 
of  judgment  (Matt  vii.  22;  xxiv.  36  ;  xxv.  taken;  so  that  two  miles  and  one-third  an 
13.  Luke  X.  12 ;  xxi.  34.  Acts  xvii.  31.  hour  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  fact 
1  Thess.  V.  2,  4.  2  Pet  iii.  10.  Bom.  ii.  5.  The  rate  of  the  camel's  walk,  and  of  course 
1  Cor.  i.  8).  of  the  distance  passed  over,  varies  somewhat 
It  is  a  very  ancient  superstition,  that  cer-  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  On 
tain  days  are  fortunate  or  holy,  and  certain  the  gravelly  plains  of  the  desert,  it  is  natn- 
others  unfortunate  or  profane.  Hence  arose  rally  greater  tlian  in  mountainous  and  rocky 
observances  which  were  obstractive  of  the  districts.  Between  Suez  and  Hebron,  Bo- 
due  pursuit  of  duty,  and  contrary  to  a  just  binson's  mean  rate  of  travelling  was  2*019 
view  of  Divine  Providence.  We,  therefore,  miles  an  hour.  From  Cairo  to  Suez,  a  dis- 
find  in  Scripture,  efforts  made  against  these  tance  of  seventy-five  statute  miles,  he  tra- 
fond  notions  (Lev.  xix.  26, '  times/  that  is,  veiled  in  seventy-one  hours  and  one-third,  or 
daff9i  3  Chron.  xxxiii.  6.   Bom.  xiv.  6.  Gal.  nearly  three  whole  days,  of  vbift\x  ^3baa^-N:«^ 
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honn  find  one-fourth  were  honn  of  mtrch.  denotes  tlie  break  of  day,  the  dawn,  or  morn- 
The  eame  distance  was  passed  by  the  Indian  ing  twilight,  from  a  root  signifying  to  ht  of 
mail  in  twenty-two  hours ;  and  die  pacha  of  a  dusky  kue.  The  use  of  Uie  term  '  dawn ' 
Egypt  is  said  to  have  once  crossed  on  horse-  shows  the  contrast  which  is  fbund  in  the 
back  in  thirteen  hours,  by  having  relays  of  original,  where  there  are  two  different  words 
horses  stationed  on  the  way.  The  rate  of  tra-  for  '  morning  '  and  '  day-spring.'  '  Day- 
Telling  with  mules  and  horses  in  Palestine  is  spring' was  formerly  nsed  in  the  sense  of 
considerably  faster  than  was  that  of  Robinson  '  dawn,'  or  '  day-break,'  as  appeara  from  these 
by  camels.  It  is  usuaUy  assumed  at  three  words  of  Speede: — '  Snehwere  the  Romans 
English  miles  the  hour.  But  the  rate  is  far  in  this  island,  whose  deputies  at  the  day- 
more  variable  than  with  camels  in  the  desert ;  spring  almost  of  Ghristianitie  were  converted.' 
owing  partly  to  the  character  of  the  animals,  Job  is  asked  if  he  had  caused  day-break  to 
and  partly  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  know  its  place.  The  mention  of  '  its  place ' 
uneven  nature  of  the  country.  The  average  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  fact,  diat  the 
may  be  about  two  English  miles  and  three-  day  does  not  always  break  at  the  same  poim. 
fourtlis.  Yet,  vary  as  it  may,  it  always  knows  its  place; 

Lord  Lindsay,  on  his  journey  into  the  Han-  for  its  appearance  is  governed  by  God's  own 

ran,  rode  on  horseback  geueridly  about  eight  unvarying  laws. 

or  nine  hours,  making  from  thirty  to  forty  *  Day-spring'  is  foimd  in  Lnke  i.  78,  as 

miles  a  day,  never  exceeding  a  quick  walk,  the  the  representative  of  a  Greek  word,  rendered 

usual  travelling  pace.     He  started  with  the  'east'  in  Matt  ii.  1 ;  and.  In  Rev.  viL  2,  is 

sun,  halted  at  mid-day  for  two  or  three  hours  joined  with  a  word  which  detenniuea  its  exact 

during  the  heat,   and  then  proceeded  till  import;  for  what  is  there  given  as  '  east'  is 

sunset.  literally  *  the  rising  of  the  san.' 

It  may  add  to  the  illustration  of  the  sub-  DAY- STAB  is  the  English  of  the  Greek 
ject,  to  cite  here  words  used  by  Dr.  Olin  (ii.  PAo«pAon>s,  in  Latin  Z4ic{/f  r,or'light-biinger,' 
409) :  —  'A  young  woman,  who  came  to  our  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus  as  a  rooming- 
camp,  said  it  was  but  one  pipe  to  Acbala,  the  star,  or  when,  being  to  the  west  of  the  sou, 
place  of  her  residence.  This  was  a  method  it  rises  and  sets  before  him ;  bat  when  it 
of  measuring  distance  which  I  had  not  heard  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  it  rises  and  sets 
of  before,  though  certainly  a  very  convenient,  after  him,  and  is  then  called  Hesperus.  The 
as  well  as  a  tolerably  accurate  one,  in  a  pure  brilliancy  of  this  planet,  especially  ss 
country  where  everybody  smokes  incessantly.'  seen  in  the  east,  caused  it  to  be  an  appro- 

DAYSMAN  is  an  old  English  word  denot-  priate  figure  for  expressing  the  dawn  of  the 

ing  (2/t  umpire^  employed  in  moderating  be-  gospel-day,  or  even  its  full  radiance,  sinee 

tween  two  contending  parties,  and  giving  a  Lucifer,  or  light-bringer,  ushered  in  the  sun 

final  award.     Tlie  origin  of  the  term  is  not  himself.     The  word  is  found  in  2  Pet.  i.  19, 

very  clear ;  but  its  meaning  is  undoubted,  a  passage  which  South  thus  expounds :  — 

Thus  the  Bible  of  1551  gives  for  a  tronsla-  <  This  is  called,  both  properly  and  elegantly, 

tion  of  1  Sam.  ii.  25 :  — 'If  one  man  synne  by  Peter,  the  day's  star  arising  in  our  hearts; 

agaynst  another,  dayseman  may  make  hys  that  is,  by  the  secret,  silent  workings  of  his 

peace ;  but  yf  a  man  sinne  agaynst  the  Lord,  spirit,  he  illuminates  the  judgment,  bends 

who  can  be  hys  dayseman  ? '     Our  version,  the  will  and  afiections,  and   at  last  changes 

instead  of  '  dayseman,'  has  *  judge.'      The  the  whole  man' (*  Sermons,' iii.  291).     The 

word  is  found  in  the  common  version,  in  Job  same  metaphor  is  applied  even  to  our  Lord 

ix.  33,  where  *  umpire'  is  given  in  the  mar-  himself,  who,  in  Rev.  xxii.  16,  declares, — *  I 

gin.     This  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  am  the  bright  and  momtn^-stor : '  comp.Bev. 

term;  and  in  this  sense  is  the  mesites,  me-  ii.  28.   I^umb.  xxiv.  17.   John  viii.  12. 

diator,  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  version  to  be  DEACON,  a  Greek  word  in  English  letters, 

understood;  which,  the  context  shows,  can  which,  in  the  original,   signifies    primarily 

have  no  reference  to  the  great  'Mediator be-  a  domestic  servant  (Matt.  xx.  26).     In  this 

tween  Qod  and  men,  the  man  Jesus  Christ'  passage  our  translators  have  given  * minis- 

(1  Tim.  iL  5) ;  whose  business  was  to  re-  ter;'  but,  in  a  corresponding  one  (Matt  xxiiL 

concile  men  to  God  (2  Cor.  v.  19),  not,  as  11),  '  servant'  as  the  rendering  of  diakems 

in  the  case  of  Job,  to '  lay  his  hand  upon  us  (Mark  ix.  85  ;  x.  43).    In  John  ii.  &— 9,  it 

both,'  that  is,  to  arbitrate  between  the  two  is  used  of  domestics,  probably  slaves,  whose 

opposing  parties.  ofiice  it  was  to  supply  the  guests  at  the  nup- 

DAY-SPRING  represents  a  Hebrew  word  tial  feast  with  meat  and  drink.  The  original 
which  denotes,  and  is  frequently  rendered,  force  of  the  term  may  be  seen  in  Uie  verb : 
morning  (Gen.  xix.  15.  Amos  iv.  18).  The  see  Matt  viii.  15.  Luke  iv.  89.  As  in  gene- 
word  occurs  in  the  sublime  passage  in  which  ral  it  signifies  servant  (Latin,  servus,  a  sUve), 
the  Almighty  rebukes  Job  for  his  presump-  so  it  denotes  one  who  serves,  whatever  the 
tion: —  capacity  may  be.    In  Matt  xxii.   18»  it  is 

*  Hast  thou  ever  commanded  the  morning,  employed  of  the  more  elevated  officers  who 

Or  oaosed  the  day-spring  to  know  its  phice>'  stand  in  the  presence  of  kings  to  eiMltt 

The  original  word  for*  day-vpring'  i^iox>eili  their  orders.    Even  in  this  case,  howf«^  il 
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does  not  of  necessity  lose  the  idea  of  slsTe- 
service ;  for,  in  the  East,  the  highest  officers 
are,  in  relation  to  the  monarch,  only  slaves. 
In  Bom.  xiii.  4,  the  civil  magistrate  is  desig- 
nated the  servant  (deacon)  of  God.  The 
word  also  describes  teachers  sent  from  Ood, 
servants,  vrhose  daty  it  is  to  conduct  vrell 
and  faithfully  their  divine  Master's  business 
(1  Cor.  iii.  5.  2  Cor.  iii.  6;  yi.  4).  Hence 
it  is  an  epithet  of  apostles,  and  generally  of 
teachers  in  the  Christian  church.  Paul  asks 
—  *  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  7  I  more : 
in  labours  more  abundant ;  in  stripes  above 
measure ;  in  prisons  more  frequent ;  in  deaths 
off  (2  Cor.  xi.  23.  Ephes.  vi.  21.  CoL  i.  7, 
25 ;  iv.  7).  It  is  also  used  of  the  servants 
of  Satan  (2  Cor.  xi^  10).  With  a  genitive 
of  the  thing  after  it,  the  word  denotes  a 
promoter  of  that  which  stands  in  the  geni- 
tive ;  as  when,  in  Rom.  zv.  8,  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  *  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the 
truth  of  Ood,  to  confirm  the  promises  made 
unto  the  fathers.'  So,  in  Gal.  ii.  17, '  minis- 
ter of  sin'  is  one  who  promotes  sin  (comp. 
2  Cor.  xi.  15.  Ephes.  iii.  7.  Col.  i.  28). 
The  word  also  denotes  a  specific  officer  in 
the  primitive  church,  whose  business  origi> 
nally  was  to  care  for  the  sick  and  needy, 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  con- 
cems  (Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  12;  iv.  6 : 
comp.  Acts  vi.  1—4).  The  original  consti- 
tution of  the  church  was  admirably  adapted 
to  its  wants  and  duties.  There  are  in  every 
church,  offices  which  can  best  be  performed 
by  the  kind  hearts  and  soft  hands  of  female 
goodness.  Accordingly,  we  find  mention 
made  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  of  Phebe,  a  female 
deacon.  In  John  xii.  26,  diakonos  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  follower,  one  who 
faithfully  adheres  to  Jesus. 

DEARTH,  a  noun  signifying  scarcity, 
tpont,  famine,  bom  the  adjective  dear  (hence 
deameBaordear^),  which  may  have  come  in- 
to English  through  the  French  cher,  from  the 
Latin  carus.  What  is  scarce  is  dear ;  hence 
scarci^  and  dearth  are  the  same.  But  what 
is  scarce  is  also  precious,  or  of  price,  of  value : 
hence  *  dear '  comes  to  signify  '  precious '  or 

*  beloved.* 

*  Dearth '  is  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
words :  —  I.  Batzohrcth,  which  comes  fh)m 
a  root  signifying  to  enclose  and  restrain: 
hence  restraint  or  limitation  in  regard  to 
meat  and  drink  (Jer.  xiv.  1 — 6;  xvii.  8). 
II.  Rahgaho,  which  is  the  appropriate  word 
for  *  dearth'  (2  Kings  iv.  88),  and  signifying 
hunger,  is  generally  represented  by  our  word 

*  famine '  (Gen.  xii.  10 ;  xxvi.  1). 

Considering  the  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  to  which  die  Biblical  records, 
especially  the  oldest  of  them,  refer, — and  con- 
sidering also  how  small  a  proportion  to  the 
world  at  large,  or  even  to  the  inhabited  part 
of  it,  the  population  bore  in  the  primitive 
ages,  we  should  not  antecedently  expect  to 
find  firequent  mention  of  dearth  of  food.  Yet 


does  it  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  thes^ 
records,  Uiat  mankind  suffered  greatly  from 
famine  in  tlie  earliest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  account ;  and  the  Scriptural  history 
in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  will  be  found 
interesting  and  valuable  to  Uie  economist 
and  philosopher,  as  well  as  to  the  divine. 
In  truth,  famine  appears  to  depend,  not  on 
the  extent  of  cultivable  or  of  cultivated  land, 
nor  on  the  proportion  which  such  land  bears 
to  the  actuid  population ;  though,  doubtless, 
both  these  elements  enter  into  the  influences 
which  determine  the  question  of  abundance  or 
scarcity;  but  rather  on  human  forethought 
and  thrift,  so  applied,  as,  in  the  actual  circum* 
stances  whatever  they  are,  to  make  a  suitable 
provision  in  all  cases  against  such  contingen- 
cies as  may  occasion  dearth.  In  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  this  forethought,  barbarous 
and  half-civilised  nations,  scanty  though  the 
population  may  be  in  regard  to  the  tracts  of 
laud  over  which  they  roam,  have  been  found 
to  be  most  f^quently  on  the  verge  of  desti- 
tution, and  not  seldom  to  suffer  the  greatest 
privations  from  dearth  or  famine.  Vain  is 
the  almost  unlimited  opportunity  whidi  na- 
ture spreads  around  them  for  the  supply  of 
their  animal  necessities,  since  they  want 
either  the  intelligence  and  skill  which  are 
necessary  to  turn  these  opportunities  to  ac- 
count, or  the  moral  qualities  which  would 
spare  something  fh>m  actual  abundance,  in 
order  to  provide  against  coming  want. 

The  first  mention  of  a  dearth  which  occurs 
in  Scripture  is  in  Gen.  xii.  10,  where  we  read, 
that,  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  '  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,' 
which  is  described  as  so  grievous,  as  to  com- 
pel the  father  of  the  faithful  to  quit  Canaan. 
The  country  to  which  he  resorted  was,  as 
we  might  expect,  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  early 
and  lasting  fertility  of  which  is  a  well-known 
historical  fact  In  Gen.  xxvi.  1,  this  famine 
is  designated  as  '  the  first,'  that  is,  the  first 
known,  of  which  there  was  any  record.  The 
same  passage  informs  us  of  another  famine, 
which  afflicted  'the  land'  in  the  days  of 
Isaac,  who  seems  to  have  contemplated 
a  descent  into  Egypt;  but  who,  being  in- 
structed of  Ood,  removed  to  a  part  of  Ara- 
bia Petnea,  Gen.  xxvL  17,  named  Gerar,  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  whose  monarch's 
name  was  Abimelech.  Even  Egypt,  however, 
was  not  exempt  fh>m  the  desolations  of 
famine  (Gen.  xii.  80).  The  ordinary  cause 
of  dearth  in  Egypt  is  connected  with  Uie 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  If  the  rise  of 
the  water  is  in  any  year  below  a  certain  stand- 
ard, the  country  affords  scanty  supplies  of 
food,  and  may  for  the  greater  part  remain  a 
desert  But  more  than  local  causes  must 
have  been  in  operation  in  the  ease  before  us ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  the  *  famine  was  sore  in 
all  lands,'  that  '  the  famine  was  over  all 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  By  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  of  Joseph,  however,  provision  a^ainav 
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the  evil  had  been  made  in  Egypt;  while  other  who  may  chum  to  haTe  risen  somewhat  abore 

coontries  were  left  to  suffer  the  unmitigated  mere  barbarism,   we  are  not  autboriscd   to 

consequences  of  their  neglect.  insist  on  a  definition  which  does  not  corre- 

The  prorision  made  by  Joseph  must  have  spond  with  tlie  general  impression,  and  can 

been  of  a  most  abundant  nature,  since  the  be  supported  by  fact  only  so  fiar  as  fiict  rests 

period  during  which  the  dearth  lasted  was  on  assumption.    If  we  assume  that  there  is 

no  less  than  seven  years,  and  the  people  of  no  life  beyond  the  present,  or  that,  if  there 

other  parts  sought  and  receiyed  supplies  in  be  another  life,  it  consists  in  the  pure  re 

Egypt :  —  'All  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  newal  of  existence,  then  may  our  definition 

buy  com/    Among  other  lands,  Canaan  suf-  be  justified.      But  such  an  assnmpti«m  is 

fered  from  the  famine ;  which  was  the  im-  itself  unwarrantable.    May  we  then  declare 

mediate  occasion  of  Jacob's  sending  his  sons  death  to  be  the  cessation  of  our  actual  mode 

down  into  Egypt,  of  the  discovery  which  they  of  existence  ?    But  the  word  '  cessation '  is 

made  of  their  lost  brother,  and  of  the  settle-  objectionable.    All  that  we  know  does  cease 

ment  in  that  land  of  the  descendants  of  Ab-  is  found  in  the  ordinary  functions  of  our 

raham ;  an  event  of  the  highest  consequence  present  life.     The  heart  ceases  to  beat ;  the 

in  the  sequel,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the  pulse  stops ;  consciousness,  such  at  least  as 

benignity  and  wisdom  of  divine  Providence,  it  was,  comes  to  a  termination.      But  this 

in  the  evils  with  which  the  world  is  afflicted,  cessation  gives   rise   immediately  to  other 

This  famine  was  made  by  Joseph  the  oc-  functions  that  proceed  according  to  invaria- 

casion  of  one  of  the  greatest  social  revolu-  ble  laws.     This  we  know  in  regard  to  the 

tions  which  history  records.     The  details  material  elements  of  our  frame ;  and  this,  in 

may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  consequence,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  may 

it  is  enough  to  say  here,  that,  as  the  special  be  equally  true  in  regard  to  thought,  feeling, 

administrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  consciousness.    At  least,  we  are  not  at 

Joseph  got  into  his  hands  all  the  property  of  liberty,  under  these  circumstances,  to  adopt 

the  kingdom,  including  the  land  (excepting  a  definition  which  implies  the  reverse.     Ces- 

that  which  belonged  to  the  priests),  and  gave  sation,  then,  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the 

the  same  back  to  the  people  as  tenants  at  proper  term ;  for  does  any   thing  properly 

will,  on  condition  of  their  paying  to  the  king  cease  f    Change,  transition,  do  accompany 

*  the  fifth,'  probably  of  the  annual  produce.  death ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  death  is  no- 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  thing  more  than  a  change  in  our  mode  of 

three  successive  generations  were   in  these  life,  a  passage  out  of  one  state  of  conscious 

early  days  visited  by  famine.    The  Scriptural  being  into  another. 

narrative  (the  details  of  which  maybe  easily  We  have  made  these  preliminary  remarks, 
ascertained  by  the  help  of  a  concordance)  because  the  ordinary  idea  of  what  death  is, 
shows,   that    in    alter    ages   famines   were  invests  assumptions  with  the  attributes  of 
anciently    more    frequent    than    they    are  fact;  and  now  pass  on   to  set  before  the 
now ;   and  this  justifies  the  use  which  is  reader  the  leading  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
made  of  so  terrible  a  scourge  by  the  sacred  ject,  contained  in  Scripture.     The  immediate 
writers,  and  especially  the  prophets,  and  our  occasion  of  death  was  the  sin  of  Adam  (Gen. 
Lord  himself,  in  the  highly  figurative  Ian-  iii.  19;  comp.  ii.  17)  :  — 
guage  which  Ihey  employ  in  their  righteous  .  Man's  flnrt  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
endeavours  to  turn  wicked  men  and  wicked  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  who«e  mortal  taste 
nations  from  the  evil  of  their  ways  (Ezek.  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  ail  our  woe^ 
«;    n      TLr-#»    »»;•    'r\      t«    Am^a  -.ri;;    ii  With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
vx.  11.    Matt.  XXIV.  7).     In  Amos  vul  11,  Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat/ 
seq.  a  heavier  woe  than  even  the  want  of 

bread  is  appropriately  spoken  of  under  the  This  representation  is  expressly  joined  with 

appellation  of  a  famine :  —  *  Behold,  the  days  ^e  statement,  —  *  For  dust  thou  art,  and 

come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  ^^^  ^os'  shalt  thou  return'  (Rom.  vL  23. 

famine  in  the  land;  not  a  famine  of  bread,  Heb.  ii.  16);   whence  the  inference  seems 

nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  inevitable,  that  naturally  man  is  mortal,  and 

word  of  the  Lord :    and  they  shall  wander  ^^t  the  conditional  immortality  implied  ia 

from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to  ^«  account  of  the  fall  must  be  understood  as 

the  east;  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  ^a*  which  would  have  been  given  of  God,  the 

flie  word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it:  g«a'  Author  of  life,  had  Adam  observed  the 

in  that  day  shall   the  fair  virgins  and  the  Divine  law.    Eternal  life,  however,  ia  clearly 

young  men  faint  for  thirst'     The  ensuing  se^  forth  as  the  gift  of  God  in  hia  Son  Jesus 

verse  shows  that   idolatry  was  the  moving  Christ  (John  L  4 ;  vL  30 ;  xi.  25.    CoL  iii  3. 

cause  of  this  heavy  punishment  1  -^i™*  i^*  8)  :  — 

DEATH  (T.)>  the  extinction  of  life.     So  *  Who  captive  led  capUvity, 

at  least  must  death  have  been  regarded  in  Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  victory, 

any  nation  which  had  not  an  expectation  of  ^^  ^^  ^«  »^  ^^  ^"»^- 

another  existence  beyond  the  tomb.    But  as  This  is  the  constant  and  invariable  represent 

it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  people  tation  of  the  New  Testament     The  extinction 

haM  at  any  time  existed,  at  least  among  those  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  2tf,  03 — 07)  is  the  work 
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of  Christ,  who,  by  dying,  redeemed  man  from  what  too  readily  assumed  opinion,  —  namely, 

death.     A  future  life,  therefore,  is  not  the  that  the  Israelites,  so  far  as  their  sentiments 

prolongation  of  a  natural  deathlessness,  nor  are  set  forth  in  the  Old  Scriptures,  did  not 

a  consequence  of  a  natural  immateriality,  believe  in  a  hereafter.    It  is,  however,  very 

These  terms  involve  views  which  come  f^om  evident,  that  the  omission  by  Moses  in  his 

other  spheres  of  thought  than  the  Scripture,  polity  of  such  considerations  as  a  futurity 

Whether  they  contain  truth,  or  how  much  of  holds  out,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 

truth  they  may  comprise,  we  have  not  here  general  belief  of  the  Hebrew  people  on  the 

to  inquire ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  that  point.     The  first  may  be  allowed,  without 

they  are  not  Scriptural  views  of  death  and  life,  in  any  way  prejudging  the  second.      And 

and  should,  when  treated  ot  be  kept  distinct  probably  a  careM  inquiry  as  to  the  popular 

from  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  impressions  on  the  subject  would  issue  in 

That  doctrine,  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  that  the  establishing  the  position,  that,  while  from  a 

life  which  Adam  forfeited  has  been  gained  very  early  period    they  were   not  without 

by  the  second  Adam,  *  the  Lord  from  heaven,'  a  vague  and  flitting  notion  of  some  sort  of 

who  gives  it  to  all  who  believe  in  his  name.  life  beyond  the  tomb,  after  the  Babylonish 

As  a  consequence  of  these  views,  death  captivity  they  held  a  doctrine  which  was  the 
sometimes  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  parent  of  the  common  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
life,  as  denoting,  spiritually,  two  opposite  tion  of  the  body.  That  the  doctrine  of  anas- 
states  ;  in  other  places  indicated  by  darkness  iasis,  or  resurrection,  was  widely  prevalent 
and  light  Thus  our  Saviour,  —  'He  that  before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state, 
heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  Him  that  is  very  evident  from  the  writings  of  Josephus. 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  The  general  effect  of  the  high  moral  and 
come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  warm  domestic  lone  of  the  Hebrew  institu- 
death  unto  life'  (John  v.  24.   1  John  iii.  14.  tions  and  character  tended  to  invest  death 

The  figurative  use  of  the  term  *  death '  with  solemn  associations,  and  to  soften  down 
(Rom.  vii.  24.  Ps.  cxvi.  8),  as  denoting  its  harsher  features  to  survivors  and  friends 
heavy  calamity  or  moral  insensibilUyt  is  by  no  (see  Bubial).  But  this  most  desirable  re- 
means  uncommon  (Bom.  viiL  6.  James  L  suit  ensued  in  a  far  more  decided  manner, 
m.   I  Cor.  iv.  9.   2  Cor.  L  10).  from  the  impression  made  by  Christianity 

'  Death '  sometimes  implies,  not  a  natural  on  the  human  heart.    In  the  simple,  shorty 

departure  from  life,  but  capital  punishment  and  touching  memorials  which  the  Boman 

(Exod.  xix.  12.   Lev.  xx.  lit  seq.).   That  the  catacombs  show  were  at  a  very  early  period 

Mosaic   law  should  have  inflicted    death-  cut  in  stone,  and  consecrated  to  loved  ones 

punishments,  can  surprise  none  but  such  as  departed  this  life,  we  have  a  natural  and 

unwisely  measure  the  past  by  the  most  ad-  pleasing  utterance  of  the  soft,  gentle,  yet 

vanced  ideas  of  the  present;   nor  will  an  deeply  seated,   feeling  of  which   we  have 

argument  in  favour  of  such  a  penalty  be  spoken.    Death,  under  the  gospel,  is  only  a 

hence  deduced  by  any  who  understand  the  transition  to  life.      Yet,  though  excessive 

proper  uses  of  the  Bible,  which  are  found  as  grief  on  those  of  *  like  precious  faith '  is  un- 

much  in  warnings  to  avoid,  as  examples  to  seemly,  the  gospel,  in  refining  and  enriching 

imitate  (2  Tim.  iii.  16).  the  character,  and  in  softeiUng  the  heart, 

The  punishment  of  death  must  abide  the  makes  bereavement  a  heavier  stroke  than  it 

test  which  an  enlightened  Christian  conscience  could  be  under  paganism.    Our  Lord,  whose 

supplies ;  before  which,  the  writer  is  of  opi-  soul  was  alive  with  every  fine  sympathy,  and 

nion,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  condemned.     In  who  therefore  touched  human  woes  with  a 

fact,  its  condemnation  is  already  pronounced  gentle  as  well  as  healing  hand,  admirably 

by  the  voice  of  wise  and  good  men,  whose  adapts  his  language   to  this  state  of  high 

verdict  will  doubtless  ere  long  receive  the  moral  sensibility,  and  speaks  of  death  as 

sanction  of  at  least  British  law      To  this  '  sleep ; '  thus  throwing  around  *  the  king  of 

most  desirable  result,   our  legislation  has  terrors' a  veil  of  calm  and  tranquillisingasso- 

long  been  tending;  and  probably  nothing  can  ciations  which  has  never  yet  ceased  to  com- 

prevent  or  much  delay  the  complete  abolition  munioate  peace  to  the  mourner's  heart  (John 

of    capital  punishmente,  but — which  God  xi.  11,  le^.  Matt  ix.  24.  Acts  vii.  60.  1  Cor. 

in  his  mercy  avert — a  protracted  and  san-  xv.  18,  01).    Even  under  the  former  dis- 

guinary  war ;  which,  by  diverting  men's  at-  pensation,  a  regard  for  the  wounded  feelings 

ten  tion  from  home-reforms,   and   lowering  of  bereaved  relatives  was  a  marked  feature, 

and  debasing  their  Christan  feelings,  might  The  servants  of  David  feared  to  tell  him,  that 

for   a  time   sustain  the  present  inhuman  the  child  he  had  by  Bathsheba  was  dead ; 

system.  '  for  they  said,  Behold,  while  the  child  was 

From  the  fact  that  Moses  held  out  in  his  yet  alive,  we  spake  unto  him,  and  he  would 

legislation  no  promise  of  a  future  life  as  an  not  hearken  unto  our  voice ;  how  will  he  then 

inducement  to  obedience,  Warburton  argued  vex  himself,  if  we  tell  him  that  the  child  is 

his  'Divine  Legation.'    Whether  the  argu-  dead?   But  when  David  saw  that  his  servants 

ment  was  solid  or  not,  the  treatise  in  which  whispered,  David  perceived  that  the  child  was 

it  was  set  forth  has  given  support  to  a  some-  dead  *  (2  Sam.  xiL  18, 19).    This  is  a  touch- 
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ing  picture  of  tme  grief,  and  true  respect  for  must  have  been  for  the  times  a  distingidfth- 

grief.    But  a  yet  more  affecting  instance  is  ed  seat  of  letters,  denominated  as  it  was  s 

Uiat  which  is  found  on  the  bearing  of  our  eity  of  books,  of  wisdom,  and  of  oracles. 

Lord,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  firiend  There  was  a  propriety  in  appropriating  so 

Lazarus.    How  much  kind  consideration  is  literary  a  place  to  the   learned   caste,  the 

there  in  the  one  word  *  sleep,'  adopted  for  Levites. 

the  harsh  term  '  death ' !  Another  Debir  lay  near  Qilgal,  and  was 

In  Persia,  as  we  learn  from  Perkins  ('Be-  the  northern  boundary    of   Judah    (Joch. 

sidence  among  the  Nestorians,'  424),  the  xy.  7). 

death  of  friends  is  at  the  present  day  often  DEBORAH  (H.  a  free),  the  wen-known 

kept  studiously  concealed  as  long  as  possible.  Hebrew  prophetess,  wife  of  Lapidoth.     She 

*  The  governor  of  Oroomiah  once  returned  dwelt  under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  b«< 

from  a  journey,  three  months  after  the  death  tween  Ramah  and  Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim. 

of  a  favourite  little  son.    After  being  greeted,  Deborah,  after  the  death  of  Ehud,  and  dnr- 

on  his  arrival,  by  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  ing  the  usurpation  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 

inquired  for  his  little  boy,  and  a  violent  —  a  period  of  conftision  and  despondency, — 

burst  of  grief  from  all  present  was  the  first  called  for  Barak  with  ten  thousand  men  of 

intimation  he  had  that  th^  child  was  dead.  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  and   so  encouraged 

On  asking  his  Meena,  who  had  regularly  and  aided  the  forces,  that  the  national  liberty 

written  him,  and  reported  his  family  as  well,  was  redeemed;  'captivity*  being  'led  captive' 

why  he  had  not  written  and  told  him  the  (Judg.v.l2).   The  victory  she  then  celebrated 

truth,  the  latter  replied  to  the  agonised  father,  in  a  triumphal  ode,  which  has  every  mppeu- 

that  he  was  reluctant  to  give  him  pain ;  and  ance   of  being  very  ancient.     Dmring  dw 

the  benevolence  of  his  motive  excused  him  fight,  a  storm,   probably  accompanied   by 

for  the  concealment'  thunder  and  lightning,  rendered  the  victory 

Similar  in  its  inducement  and  tendency,  less  difficult,  and  the  defeat  more  entire; 

is  the  fact  recorded  by  the  same  writer,  to  especially  as   the  river  Kishon,    suddenly 

which,  however,  amiable  as  is  its  air,  we  swollen  with  the  torrents  of  rain,  overflowed 

cannot  give  our  approbation,  in  the  belief,  its  limits,  and  swept  away  in  its  course  the  dis- 

that  truth,  gently  and  kindly  communicated,  comfited  Canaanites.    This,  in  the  language 

is  in  every  respect  to  be  preferred :  —  'It  is  of  poetry,  is  set  forth  in  these  words  (20) : — 

often  very  affecting  to  witness  the  efforts  in  i  xhey  fought  from  heaven ; 

Persia  to  keep  ttom  sick  friends  the  extent  The  stars  in  their  oonrses' 

of  their  danger.    They  are  always  assured  Fought  against  Sisera.' 

that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  and  The  event,  thus  idealised  in  the  song  of 

are  lulled  in  security  until  the  lamp  of  life  triumph,  Josephus  has  incorporated  in  his 

actually  expires,  when  a  scene  of  raving  history,  and  not  only  so,  but  represented  it 

lamentation  ensues  among  the  relatives  and  as  the  immediate  act  of  Ood  for  the  assist- 

connections,  that  proclaims  with  awful  em-  anee  of  the  Israelites  ('  Antiq.'  v.  5. 4)  ;  dius 

phasis  the  entire  absence  of  that  hope  which  affording  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 

blimts  the  sting  of  death,  and  sheds  light  a  natural  phenomenon  may  be   converted 

and  solace  around  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.'  into  a  Divine  interposition :  oomp.  Joah.  i. 

DEBASE,  fh>m  the  Qreek  basis,  our  base,  11,  Meq, 

meaning  that  which  we  tread  on  {baino,  I  *  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak '  is  truly 

tread,  walk),  signifies  to  make  low,  or  such  national,  and  therefore  is  it  replete  with  the 

as  to  be  trampled  on*    Thus  Milton,  in  his  feelings  of  a  recently  oppressed,  but  emand* 

noble  poem,  the  Samson  Agonistes,  says  of  pated  people.    It  is  also  the  expreaaion  of  the 

Delilah  (999)—  individual  feelmg  of  Deborah,  whoae  spirit 

*  So  let  her  go :  Ood  sent  her  to  da)ase  me,  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  rising,  and  of 

And  aggravate  my  foUy,  who  committed  Barak,  who  struck  the  suocessftil  blow.   The 

IS!^^  I'^LSif^  SJTiSt^^  P0««  is  to  be  viewed  in  tti  om  character, 

ui  secrecT,  my  saietT  and  my  Uze.  "^    ,      ^  •    ^i.    u  •>.    *                «         .      - 

'     '        '          '  and  not  m  the  light  of  a  mistaken  theology, 

The  root-idea  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  which,  in  asserting  what  is  called  the  plenary 

word  is  similar,  SKaphel,  sipiiying  to  bring  inspiration  of  all  contained  within  the  two 

low  (Isa.  ii.  12),  to  be  humoled  (Isa.  v.  15).  covers  of  the  Bible,  requires  implicit  Ikith 

The  word  '  debase '  ('  abase '  in  Job  xl.  11)  from  the  Christian  in  many  things  which  ai« 

is  used  of  the  consequences  of  the  licentious  opposed  to  both  the  precepts  and  the  ^irit 

abominations  of  idolatry  (Isa.  Ivii.  9).  of  his  divine  Master.    The  words  of  that 

DEBIB  (H.  sanctuary  or  oracle),  with  the  great  master  of  thought,  Coleridge,  are  weD 

earlier  names  of  Kiijath-sepher  (Josh.  xv.     worthy  attention  on  the  point : '  Cicrae  «• 

15.  Judg.  L  11)  and  Kiijath-saunah  (Josh.  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord;    cwm 

xv.49),wasaroyalCanaaniti8h  city,  assigned     ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants    lAereq/; sang 

to  Judah,  and  then  set  apart  for  the  Levites  Deborah.    Was  it  that  she  called  to  «»fa^ 

(Josh.  X.  88;   xiL  18;   xv.  15,  16;  xxi.  15.  any  personal   wrongs,  rapine,  or  inaolt— 

1  Chron.  vi.  58).  that  she  or  the  house  of  Lapidoth  had  it- 

This  place,  if  we  may  j  ndge  from  its  names,  ceived  from  Z  abin  or  Sisera  ?     No :  sbs  had 
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dwelt  nnder  her  palm-tree,  in  the  depth  of  to  make  it  clear  how  antichrittian  is  the 
the  mountain.  But  she  was  a  mother  in  spirit  of  Deborah's  curse :  — 
Israel ;  and  with  a  mother  s  heart,  and  with  « sx^hk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  I 
the  Tehemency  of  a  mother's  and  a  patriot's  And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
love,  she  had  shot  the  light  of  love  from  her  T^t  e'er  shaU  hide  the  houseleas  head 
eyes,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  love  from  ^«  ^"^  ^  ™»*  •"*  ^°«  * 
her  lips,  on  the  people  that  had  jeoparded  DEBTOR  (L.  debeo,  I  owe,  onght),  one 
their  lives  unto  the  death  against  the  oppres-  who,  in  return  or  in  exchange.,  owes  some- 
sors ;  and  the  bitterness,  awakened  and  thing  to  another.  The  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
borne  aloft  by  the  same  love,  she  precipi-  law  was  mild  in  regard  to  loans  and  their 
tated  in  curses  on  the  selfish  and  coward  repayment,  as  weU  as  generally  in  regard  to 
recreants  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Iiord,  debts  ;  showing  that  Moses  retdised  one  ftin- 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord^  against  the  mighty,  damental  idea  of  his  system,— namely,  that 
As  lotig  as  I  have  the  image  of  Deborah  be-  which  contemplated  the  nation  of  Israel  as 
fore  my  eyes,  and  while  I  throw  myself  back  a  community  of  brethren.  Persons  of  sub- 
into  the  age,  country,  circumstances  of  this  stance  were  expressly  required  to  be  liberal 
Hebrew  Bonduca  in  the  not  yet-tamed  chaos  in  their  loans  to  needy  Hebrews,  from  whom 
of  the  spiritual  creation  ;  —  as  long  as  I  con-  no  interest  was  to  be  taken  (Dent  xv.  7,  seq, 
template  the  impassioned,  high-souled,  he-  Lev.  xxv.  85 — 37.  Deut.  xxiii.  20),  though, 
roic  woman,  in  all  the  prominence  and  for  loans  made  to  strangers,  interest  was 
individuality  of  will  and  character,  —  I  feel  legal  (Deut  xxiii.  20).  The  right  of  re- 
as  if  I  were  among  the  first  ferments  of  the  covery,  by  means  of  pledges  and  surety,  was 
great  affections,  the  proplastic  waves  of  put  under  restrictions.  The  creditor  was  for- 
the  microcosmic  chaos,  swelling  np  against  bidden  to  enter  his  debtor's  house  to  take 
—  and  yet  towards  —  the  outspread  wings  ot  the  pledge,  but  was  required  to  wait  for  it 
the  dove  that  lies  brooding  on  the  troubled  on  die  outside  till  brought  to  him.  If  the 
waters.  So  long,  all  is  well,  —  all  replete  man  was  poor,  the  creditor  could  not  retain 
with  instruction  and  example.  In  the  fierce  it  over  night,  at  least  in  the  case  where  the 
and  inordinate,  I  am  made  to  know  and  be  pledge  consisted  of  the  large  cloak  or  upper 
grateful  for  the  clearer  and  purer  radiance  garment,  used  for  a  covering  during  sleep 
which  shines  on  the  Christian's  paths,  neither  (Dent  xxiv.  10 — 13.  Exod.  xxii.  26,  27). 
blunted  by  the  preparatory  veil,  nor  crimsoned  The  taking  in  pledge  of  the  nether  or  the 
in  its  struggle  through  the  all-enwrapping  upper  millstone  was  expressly  forbidden,  aa 
mist  of  the  world's  ignorance ;  whilst,  in  the  being  essential  for  household  purposes  (Deut. 
self-oblivion  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old  Tes-  xxiv.  6).  Yet  were  the  rights  of  the  creditor 
lament,  their  elevation  above  all  low  and  so  insisted  on,  that  the  debtor,  who  was 
individual  interests,  —  above  all,  in  the  en-  unable  to  pay,  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
tire  and  vehement  devotion  of  their  total  surrender  his  liberty  to  his  creditor,  and 
being  to  the  service  of  their  divine  Master,  serve  him  as  a  hired  servant  till  the  year  of 
• — I  find  a  lesson  of  humility,  a  ground  of  jubilee,  when,  however,  he  was  to  go  forth 
humiliation,  and  a  shaming,  yet  rousing,  tne,  returning  to  the  possession  of  his 
example  of  faith  and  fealty.  But  let  me  fathers ;  and  meanwhile  to  be  treated  with 
once  be  persuaded,  that  all  these  heart-  lenity,  as  by  a  brother  who  feared  God  (Lev. 
awakening  utterances  of  human  hearts  —  of  xxv.  89,  seq.).  This  amounted  to  an  even- 
men  of  like  faculties  and  passions  with  my-  tual  remission  of  the  debt,  though,  in  the 
self,  mourning,  rejoicing,  suffering,  triumph-  interim,  service  was  rendered  by  Uio  debtor. 
iDg — are  but  as  a  Diiina  Commedia  of  a  At  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  Israelites 
Buperhuman  —  O  bear  with  me  if  I  say —  were  also  to  make  a  release;  every  creditor 
ventriloquist ;  that  the  royal  harper,  to  whom  being  required  to  resign  what  he  had  lent 
I  have  so  often  submitted  myself  as  a  many-  (Deut  xv.  2,  seq.).  There  was  probably  this 
stringed  instrument  for  his  fire-tipt  fingers  to  difference  between  the  release  of  the  seventh 
traverse,  while  every  several  nerve  of  emo-  year,  and  the  release  of  the  jubilee,  —  that 
tion,  passion,  thought,  that  thrids  the  flesh  the  former  consisted  of  the  creditoi's  renoun- 
and  blood  of  our  common  humanity,  cing  his  claim  to  loaned  money ;  the  latter, 
responded  to  the  touch,  —  that  this  tweet  in  his  restoring  the  mortgaged  possession, 
psalmist  of  Israel  was  himself  as  mere  an  and  freeing  the  person  of  his  debtor, 
instrument  as  his  harp,  an  automaton  poet.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hard, 
mourner,  and  supplicant;  —  all  is  gone, —  exacting,  and  destruotive  usages  and  laws 
all  sympathy,  at  least,  and  all  example.  I  which  prevailed  at  Rome,  regarding  debtor 
listen  in  awe  and  fear,  but  likewise  in  per-  and  creditor, — how  ready  and  efficient  an 
plexity  and  confusion  of  spirit'  (' Confes-  instrument  they  proved  in  the  hands  of 
sions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,'  p.  33).  The  patricians  for  the  oppression  of  the  people, 
words  which  have  occasioned  these  remarks  and  to  what  a  long  series  of  severe  and  peri- 
call  to  mind  'the  cry  of  female  shrill,'  on  lous  contests  they  led, — will  admire  the  wis- 
the  raising  of  the  clans,  in  the  third  canto  dom  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  who,  long 
of  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  which  may  serve  before  the  foundation  <^  '  the  eternal  city,' 
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had  giyen  birth  to  a  legishition,  which,  in  In  this  waj  the  lene  cle«rlj  con^iret  widl 

this  and  many  other  respects,  holds  up   a  its  connection,  in  very  strikingly  setting  fordi 

worthy  example  to  all  ages :  comp.  Matt  vi.  the  extent  and  minuteness  of  God's  know* 

12 ;   xviii.  24.    Luke  vii.  41 ;   xri.  5.    Rom.  ledge,  as  well  as  the  oniTersslity  of  his  Pio- 

i.  14.   Gal.  Y.  3.  Tidence. 

DECAPOUS  (6.  tmcUies),  the  district  DECISION ^from  the  Latin  <<e  and  r«do, 
of  ten  cities,  which  appear  to  have  been  '  I  cut  down,'  in  which  deriyation  it  eone- 
united  in  some  kind  of  political  or  social  sponds  with  the  Hebrew  original,  Gkakrooii, 
league ;  and  all  but  one  —  namely,  Scytho-  which  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  nU—^ 
polls — if  not  all  absolutely,  lay  on  the  eastern  is  the  termination  of  a  doubting  or  debating 
side  of  the  sea  of  Oenesareth.  They  were  state  of  mind ;  and,  in  the  earlier  periods  i 
found  north-east  of  Palestine,  on  the  borders  our  language,  the  termination  of  a  strife  or 
of  Syria  and  Galilee  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  contest.  In  this  last  sense  the  word  appetn 
sense,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  to  be  used  by  our  translators,  in  Joel  iiL  14, 
latter.  They  lay  not  together,  but  in  diffe-  where  reference  is  made  to  the  valley  of  Je- 
rent  parts,  each  having  its  own  district  hoshaphat  {Jehovah**  judgment,  or  decmom)^ 
Respecting  four,  Damascus,  Dion,  Canatha,  spoken  of  in  verses  2  and  12.  Misled  ij 
and  Raphana,  different  opinions  prevail ;  but  language  found  in  this  chapter,  the  Jews,  ss 
all  agree  in  assigning  to  the  union  these  six,  early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  dresut 
—  namely,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  Hippos,  Pella,  of  a  great  battle  that  was  (they  think  still 
Philadelphia,  and  ScythopoUs.  The  last,  is)  to  be  fought  in  the  valley  of  Jehoahsphst 
Josephus  terms  '  the  greatest  of  the  Decs-  (see  Cedbon),  in  which  Jehovah  woold 
polls,'  which  seems  incompatible  with  Da-  judge,  that  is,  condemn  and  yanqoish,  the 
niascus  belonging  to  it  Instead  of  which,  heathen,  immediately  previoos  to  his  restor- 
Caesarea  Philippi  has  been  assigned.  Their  ing  his  people  Israel  to  their  city  and  tern- 
population  had  but  few  Jews,  and  consisted  pie ;  where,  in  great  pomp  and  glory,  they 
mostly  of  Greeks  and  Syrians.  They  enjoyed,  were  to  reign  for  a  Uiousand  years  (hence 
under  the  Roman  government,  specid  pri-  the  false  conception  of  the  MUUwnimmy 
vileges.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expectattOD, 

DECEASE  (L.  de  and  cedo,  I  depart),  to  the  locality,  as  in  Gedron,  is  arbitrary;  for  it 
quit  this  world,  die,  corresponds  with  the  is  only  in  later  times  that  this  valley  hai 
Greek  teleutao^  *1  fininh,  or  come  to  an  end;'  borne  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat;  while  its 
hence,  *  1  die.'  It  is  found  in  Matt  xxii.  20.  narrowness,  and  the  -precipitous  and  rocky 
In  other  parts,  the  original  is  rendered  by  character  of  its  sides  and  bed,  render  it 
'was  dead'  (Matt  ii.  19);  'die'  (Matt  wholly  unfit  for  a  struggle  on  so  grands 
XV.  4).  The  noun  decease  represents  the  scale  as  the  tradition  implies.  The  name, 
Greek  exodus,  signifying  a  departure  (Heb.  '  valley  of  Jehovah's  judgment,' or '  decision,* 
xi.  22) ;  and  thus,  by  an  historical  allusion,  may  be  borne  by  any  valley,  in  which  a  de- 
represents  death  to  the  Christian  as  a  depar-  oisive  battle  was  gained  by  his  people,  so 
ture  from  (Egyptian)  earthly  bondage,  into  termed  in  that  theocratical  sense  whiu 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  spiri-  has  given  a  colouring  to  much  of  the  Old 
tual  land  of  promise  (Luke  ix.  31.    2  Pet  L  Testament  diction. 

15) ;    thus  conducing  to  soften  down  the         DECK,  from  the  German  decken  (henec 

grim  features  of  the   tyrant  death.  —  See  the  deck  of  a  ship),  to  cover,  in  which  meaa- 

Death.  ing,  the  English  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  cri- 

'Deceased'  is  also  the   translation   of  a  ginal,  GoA^ioA, signifies iooHiremomameiite} 

Hebrew  term   (Isa.  xxvi.  14),  Hephaheem,  garments,  or  decorate  the  person  (Job  xL  101 

which,  in  Job  (xxvi.  0)  and  other  places  Isa.  Ixi.  10.  Jer.  iv.  SO). 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10.  Prov.  xxi.  16.   Isa.  xiv.  9),        DECREE,  fh>m  the  Latin  decemo  (wheDec 

is  rendered  by  '  dead.'    The  passage  in  Job  decretxim),  *  I  determine,'  signifies  a  dHer- 

is  very  imperfectly  translated  in  the  common  mituUion  or  cofnmand  put  forth   by   regd 

version.    It  is  the  beginning  of  a  fine  de-  authority.     Not  fewer  than  twelve  Hebrew 

scription  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  and  Chaldee  words  are  rendered  in  oar  Bible 

Almighty,  and  seems  to  signify  '  The  shades  by  the  term  '  decree,' —  a  fact  which  is  ia 

of  the  dead  tremble,  or  are  in  anguish,  before  complete  accordance  with  what  is  known  of 

Him.'    The  ancient  versions,  for  the  most  the  arbitrary  character  of  Oriental  mcoar 

part,  render  the  Hebrew  word  by  giants,  chies,  the  will  of  whose  sovereign  was  in  all 

according  to  the  notion,  that  the  shades  of  cases  law  (Dan.  yL  7 — 10.    Ezra  yiL  19; 

the  departed  were  of  larger  size  than  theliv*  compared  with  Dan.  11.  9,  18,  15). 
ing  person.    Reference  appears  to  be  made        DEDAN, — aconmaercialtribeinthenordi 

to  the  shades  of  the  departed  as  in  Sheol,  the  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Idomaea,  of  dit 

place  or  kingdom  of  the  dead.    It  has  been  family  of  Shem  and  the  tribe  of  Ketorah, 

proposed  to  correct  the  translation  given  in  Abraham's  wife  (Gen.  xxv.  3.     Isa.  -rrl.  13. 

our  Bible,  thus :  —  Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  xlix.  8.  Ezek.  xxy.  13 ;  xxxviiL 

•The  .hades  beneath  tremble;  18).     The  name  «Dedan'  occurs  slao  amoBg 

The  vaters  and  the  inhubitantA  thereof .'  the  Cushites   (Gen.  X.  7),  whom  lfii»l>— Im 
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considers  as  different  from  the  former,  and 
places  on  the  north-west  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
partJy  because,  in  Ezek.  zzvii.  16,  the  tribe 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  articles  of 
Indian  merchandise.  Winer  refers  both 
names  to  the  same  people,  and  alleges  a 
diversity  in  the  narratives. 

DEDICATED,  from  the  Latin  de  and 
dicare,  *  I  give,'  or  *  consecrate,'  signifies  that 
tvhich  is  set  apartf  or  appropriated  to  reU- 
gious  uses  (see  Anathema).  The  Hebrew 
Kohdeshf  whence  *  dedicated,'  means  that 
vrhich  is  *  holy '  (Exod.  iii.  5),  or  *  hallowed  * 
(Lev.  xii.  4) ;  and  hence  is  applied  to  things 
exclusively  assigned  to  holy  purposes.  Thus 
it  is  said  of  Asa, — *  He  brought  in  the  things 
which  his  father  had  dedicated^  and  the 
things  which  he  himself  had  dedicated,  into 
tlie  house  of  Jehovah,  silver,  and  gold,  and 
▼easels'  (1  Kings  xv.  15). 

DEDICATION,  considered  as  the  seuing 
apart  of  an  object  for  sacred  purposes,  was 
an  idea  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  mind. 
Hence  Solomon,  when  he  had  erected  the 
temple,  celebrated  the  completion  of  his 
pious  design  by  a  solemn  dedication  of  it 
to  the  exclusive  service  of  Almighty  God 
(2  Chron.  v.  vi.  vii.). 

In  the  same  spirit,  Ezra  held  a  public 
dedication  of  the  second  temple  (Ezra  vL 
J  6 ) .  *  The  feast  of  dedication '  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  (John  x.  22),  to  en^ 
kainiaj  *  the  renewal,'  that  is,  a  festival  in 
commemoration  of  the  renewal  or  restora- 
tion, —  most  probably  of  the  temple,  after  it 
had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
It  was  a  lustration  or  purification  of  the  sanc- 
tuary from  heathen  defilements,  effected  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  during  eight  days,  be- 
ginning on  *  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of  the 
nine  month,  Chisleu,'  or  December  (1  Mace, 
iv.  30,  seq.).  Josephus  (*  Antiq.'  xii.  7.  7) 
makes  mention  of  this  festival,  and  says  that 
the  Jews  called  it  '  lights,'  as  indicating  the 
joy  experienced  at  the  liberty  gained,  and  of 
which  the  dedication  was  a  proof  and  an 
expression  (comp.  1  Maoc.  iv.  50).  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  joyous  occasion,  and  as  such  is 
it  still  observed. 

Other  interpreters  prefer  understanding 
by  *  the  feast  of  dedication,'  mentioned  in  John 
z.  22,  the  festival  which  the  Jews  celebrated 
annually,  in  memory  of  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  by  Zembbabel,  and  of  its  reparation 
by  Herod,  on  the  third  day  of  the  month, 
Adar,  or  March.  But  the  remark,  '  it  was 
winter'  (22),  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  former  view. 

DEEM  (T.  /  think)  means  to  have  an 
opinion,  to  judge,  determine.  Hence  Milton, 
in  that  fine  pleading  for  spiritual  liberty  (P. 
L.  xii.  615,  seq.) :  — 

'  The  rest,  far  greater  part. 
Will  deem,  in  outward  rites  and  spodoiut  forms, 
BeligioD  satisftod.' 

•  Deem '  is  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  word,  in 


Acts  xxvii.  27,  translated  also  by  'think' 
(ActsxiiL25)  and  'suppose'  (Actsxxv.18). 

DEFAME — connected  with  the  Greek  dm- 
phemein,  *  to  speak  ill  of — means  to  misre- 
present, to  slander.  It  stands  for  a  Hebrew 
word  that  is  rendered  'evil  report'  (Gen. 
xxxviL  2) ;  '  slander'  (Numb.  xiv.  86)  ;  'in- 
famy' (Prov.  XXV.  10);  and  'defaming' 
(Jer.  XX.  10). 

DEFILE  —  fh>m  an  Anglo-Saxon  root^ 
meaning,  to  dirty  or  pollute  —  has  the  SAma 
signification  in  English.  It  is  the  represeo- 
tative  of  several  Hebrew  words  of  kindred 
import  —  See  Clbav. 

DEFRAUD  (L.  de  and  fraudare,  'to 
cheat'),  taking  away  any  thing  by  fraud  or 
deceit,  stands  for  a  Hebrew  word,  Gahshak, 
which  signifies  to '  deceive '  (Lev.  vi.  4)  ; '  to 
do  wrong  to'  (1  Chron.  xvi.21)  ;  '  oppress' 
(Dent  xxiv.  14).  In  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  has  two  representatives :  —  I. 
Apostereo, '  to  deprive '  (Mark  x.  19.  1  Cor. 
vii.  5.  1  Tim.  vL  5, '  destitute ').  H.  Pleo- 
nekteo,  'to  over-reach,'  'make  a  gain  of 
(2Cor.  ii.  11;  viL2;  xii.  17). 

DEFY,  from  the  Latin  de  and ./Sies,  'faith,' 
means  primarily  to  renounce  faith  or  affi- 
ance ;  hence  to  claim  independence,  and  to 
dare  a  superior  to  the  assertion  of  his  claims. 
Thus  Campbell,  in  his  '  Last  Man : '  — 

'  The  darkening  universe  d^ 
To  quench  his  immortality. 
Or  idiake  his  trust  in  God.' 

It  stands  for  a  Hebrew  word,  Zahgam  (Numb, 
xxiii.  8),  the  essential  meaning  of  which  is 
to  be  angry.  It  also  represents  the  term 
Ghabraph  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  10,  26,  36,  45, 
where  it  refers  to  the  defiance  hurled  against 
the  army  of  Israel  by  Goliath.  This  word 
strictly  signifies  to  reproach,  and  refers  to 
those  contumelious  speeches  which  warriors 
in  ancient  times  were  accustomed  to  throw 
out  against  each  other  as  a  provocation  to 
battle,  and  of  which  many  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

DEGREES,  SONG  OF,  the  tiUe  of  fifteen 
Psalms  —  namely,  f^om  120th  to  ld4th,  in- 
clusive. It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  these 
compositions  have  in  conmion,  to  have  caused 
this  term  to  be  applied  to  them.  Bishop 
Lowth  terms  them  '  odes  of  ascension,'  hold- 
ing that  they  were  sung  as  the  people  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  annual  fes- 
tivals, or  as  they  returned  from  the  captivity 
of  Babylon.  Doubtless,  the  ideas  which  some 
of  them  contain  are  congruent  with  this  sup- 
position ;  and  the  now-known  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  metropolis  would  justify  the 
term  *  degrees,'  or  ra&er  ascents.  Gesenius, 
however,  and  others,  have  held  that  the 
reference  in  the  title  is  to  the  movement  of 
the  verse,  the  metre,  or  rhythm. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
title,  any  more  than  other  titles,  was  pre  • 
fixed  by  the  author  or  authors  of  these 
sacred  odes. 
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DEHAVITKS,  a  nation,  or  rather  tribe,  the  demand  for  the  articles  of  tlieir  mami- 
under  the  Persian  government,  colonists  from  factnre  begin  to  fall  ofL  They  apecolate  as  to 
whom  were  settled  in  Samaria  (Ezra  vr.  9).  the  caase.  Paul  appears  in  £^e8iu  itself^ 
Winer  asserts  that  they  are  undonbtedlj  the  teaching  the  doctrine,  that  the  whole  system 
Dai,  Dahi,  or  Dahie,  a  nomad  race  of  the  Per-  of  Artemis,  her  temple,  ber  shrines,  her 
sian  empire,  whose  home  was  on  the  high  eonaoh-priests,  is  '  a  vanity  and  a  He,'  a  no- 
lands  east  of  the  Caspian.  thing,  a  mere  hoUow  pretence.     This  Panl 

DELECTABLE  —  from  the  Latin  delecio,  teaches,  and  this  men  are  willing  to  believe. 

'  I   attract,'   '  allure,'   denoting  that    which  Here,  then,  is  the  cause  why  the  trade  of  De- 

charms  or  gnUiJUt — is  the  rendering  in  Isa.  metrins  has  become  bad«     Seeing  this,  he  is 

xliv.  9,  of  a  word  Ohahmad,  which  denotes  enraged,  and  resolves  to  resist  with  elamom 

*  to  desire'  (Isa.  L  29),  or  *  have  delight  in'  and  tumult  what  he  cannot  stop  by  reasoo 

(Prov.  i.  22).  and  truth.     He  succeeds  so  far  as  to  pot 

DELICATE,  from  delicuB,  in  Latin,  '  de-  Paul's  life  in  peril ;   but   he   cannot  with- 

lights/  'gratification,'  or 'darling,'  means  that  stand  the  flowing  tide  of  the  new  doctiioea 

which  is  used  to  pleasures,  and  so  that  which  In  it  came  and  swept  away  Demetrius  anii 

is  soft,  tender,  and  effeminate  (Jer.  11.  34.  his  idle  goddess  too.     So  must  all  nntnidi 

Deut.  zxviii.  54,  56.   Isa.  xlvii.  1).  perish,  supported  as  it  may  be  by  bumaa 

DELILAH.  —  See  Samson.  art,  interest,  and  passion.     It  is  in  Tain  to 

DELUSION  (L.  de  and  ludo^  <  I  play  with,'  cry,  <  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epheaiana,'  wb<ii 

or '  cheat')  is  cheating  by  false  appearances.  God,  speaking  to  man,  is  answered  by  pore. 

Its  Greek  original  signifies  to  mislead^  cause  and  therefore  resistless,  human  sympathies. 

to  go  out  of  the  way,  or  uHwderJrom  theright  DENOUNCE — from  the  Latin  de  and  mm- 

roadt  and  is  construed   by   'error'   (Matt  tius,  a  messenger  —  signifies  to  dedart,cf 

xxvii.  64) ;  '  deceit'  (I  Thess.  ii.  8)  ;  and  announce.    So  is  die  word  nsed  in  Scripture 

'delusion'  (2  Thess.  ii.  II).     'Delusions'  (Deut.  xzx.  18),  being  on  other  occasions 

stands  in  the  English  Bible  for  TahgaloUem,  replaced  by  'tell'  (Gen.  xIt.  13),  'profess' 

which,  in  the  margin  (Isa.  Ixvi.  4)  is  tran-  (Deut  xxvi.  3),  and  '  declare'  (Isa.  iii.  9). 

slated  'devices;'    and,   in   Isa.   iii.  4,   by  Indeed,  the  harsh  meaning  which 'denounce' 

'  babes.'    In  the  last  place,  '  tyrants '  would  now  conveys,  as  denoting  threatening  sad 

be  a  better  rendering.     The  root-meaning  of  condemnation,  does  not  belong  to  the  Scrip- 

the  word  is  to  roll;  hence  to  be  versatile  or  tural  use  of  the  word,  or  to  its  derivative 

full  of  expedients,  and  to  guide  and  direct  import 

by  delusion.  DEPOSED  (L.  de,  'down/  and  jpono,  'I 

DEMAS,  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  put')  signifies,  as  does  the  Hebrew  origi- 

who  was  with  him  during  his  imprisonment  nal, '  made  to  come  down,'   as  a  king  froB 

in  Rome  (Col.  iv.  14.    Philemon  24);  but,  his  throne;  being  used,  in  Dan.  t.  20, of 

unable  to  exert  the  self-denial  and  make  the  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  stript  of  his  regil 

sacrifice  required,  forsook  the  apostle,  and  authority. 

went  to  Thessalonica.     The  tradition  of  the  DEPUTY  (L.  de  and  fmto,  wluch.  In  btr 

church  that  he  apostatised  from  Christianity,  barous  Latin,  means  /  delegate)^  one  who  it 

finds  corroboration  in  the  words  of  Paul,  —  appointed  to  be  and  act  in  place  of  aaodicr. 

'  having  loved  this  present  world.'     The  love  It  is  used,  in  Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12,  of  Sergiif 

of  the  world  was  the  love  of  Heathenism,  and  Paulus,  who,  as  governor  of  the   senatuisl 

an  attachment  to  the  latter  was  incompatible  province  of  Cyprus,  bore  the  title  of  antfas* 

with  a  retention  of  faith  in  Christ ;  for,  in  patos,  or  proconsul,  a  word  which  onr  traat- 

those  early  days,  and  with  the  broad  distino-  lators  have  rendered  'deputy'  (see  Otpbvs). 

tions  which  then  existed  between  the  world  In  Acts  xix.  88, '  deputies '  is  die  tranalalitfi 

and  the  church,  men  had  not  learned  the  of  the  same  word  in  the  ploral.     The  mess^ 

unhappy  art  so  much  practised  now,  of  unit-  ing  here  seems  to  be  magistrates  or  attoincys. 

ing  a  heathen  morality  with  a  Christian  pro-  DESCEND  (L.  de  and  geando,  I  diak 

fession.  down)  means  to  come  down^  as   does  <ht 

DEMETRIUS,  a  silversmith  of  Ephesns  Hebrew,  of  which  it  is  a  renderixig,  in  Exoi 

(Acts  xix.  24,  seq.).    The  fame  of  Artemis,  xix.  18,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  haveds- 

and  her  sumptuous  temple,  drew  to  Ephesus  scended  on  Mount  Sinai  in  fire.     The  wofi 

from  most  parts  of  the  western  world,  super-  is  also  used  of  the  descent  of  the  spirits' 

stitious  people,  who,  wishing  to  perpetuate  God  on  his  Son  Jesns  Christ,  on  oeearifla«f 

the  holy  influence  obtained  by  worshipping  his  baptism  (Matt  ilL  16).     So  the  rain  ii 

the  divinity,   purchased,   and  carried  with  said  to  have  descended,  in  Matt  YiL  2&: 

them,  smidl  silver  shrines  representing  in  comp.  Luke  xix.  37.     Objeetion  has  kMS 

outline  the  temple  or  the  sanctuary  within  taken  against  this  language,  as  inspprsprine 

it,  and  the  goddess  by  whose  favour  safety  to  the  actions  or  influences  of  God,  «^ 

and  success  were  thus  insured.    Hence  there  being  everywhere  present,  csmnot  he  said  t> 

arose  a  prosperous  trade,  in  which  Demetrius  either  ascend  or  descend.     If  Uie  assiUDptioB 

appearsto  have  been  advantageously  engaged,  on  which  this  objeetion  proceeds  was  •i^ 

JUl  aft  once  he  and  his  feUow-oiafUnnen  find  reot  and  well-founded,  it  would  lente  nfr 
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gioas  instraction  an  impossibility,  and  so 
undermine  religion  itself;  for  if  we  speak  not 
of  Ood  till  we  can  speak  with  strict  correct- 
ness, we  shall  never  speak  of  him  at  all. 
Equally  shall  we  never  even  think  of  him.  For 
both  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  mortal 
and  finite  creatures  can,  when  thinking  and 
speaking  of  the  infinite  Creator,  be  only  ana- 
logical, that  is, '  after  the  manner  of  men.'  In 
itself,  therefore,  we  find  nothing  wrong  in 
representing  either  Qod  or  his  spirit  as  de- 
scending.    Nor  is  the  word  so  very  inaccu- 
rate.   Whatever  comes  from  above  our  heads 
may  properly  be  said  to  descend.     Thus  the 
rain  comes  from  the  clouds,  and  therefore 
descends,  tliough  the  relation  of  up  and  down 
changes  with  every  revolution  of  the  axis  of 
the  earth.    In  the  same  manner  Ood  came 


herbage,  not  unlike  our  downs,  only  mora 
extensive.  Many  such  districts  are  still  found 
in  the  East    The  largest  is  Arabia  Deserta. 
There  were,  in  ancient  times,  deserts  in  which 
were  found  spots   suitable   for  corn-fields 
(Joseph.  *  Antiq.'  xii.  4.  6),  and  even  inha- 
bited cities   (Josh.  xv.  61.    Isa.  xlii.  11). 
The  word,  then,  in  its  more  general  signifi- 
cation, means  a  wide  open  upland,  unculti- 
vated;  but  not  of  necessity  incapable  of 
cultivation,  nor  unproductive.     Sometimes, 
however,  it  signifies  a  desert  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense,  that  is,  waste  sterile  land 
(Isa.  XXXV.  6 ;  xli.  18),  over  which  wild  ani- 
mals and  beasts  of  prey  roam,  though  for  such 
places  other  terms  are  more  appropriate,  as 
in  Joel  ii.  3,  '  a  desolate  wilderness,'  and 
Joel    iii.    19.     In    these    deserts,    travel 


down  on  Sinai,  and  his  spirit  came  down  on     lers  are  often  encountered  by  a  hot  wind, 


Jesus  Christ ;  because  in  both  cases  there 
was  a  descent  from  an  upper  region,  whatever 
position  that  region  bore  in  boundless  space. 
Objections  of  this  kind  display  ignorance  or 
hypercriticism.  So,  when  our  Lord  is  said 
to  have  brought  a  message  of  peace  fh>m 
God  to  man,  no  well-informed  Christian  sup- 
poses that  these  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
tlieir  strictly  literal  import     Nevertheless, 


which  Lord  Lindsay  experienced  when, 
on  quitting  Egypt,  he  entered  on  the  desert 
of  Suez:  —  *The  hot  kanuin,  or  southerly 
wind,  which  blew  violently  all  day,  bringing 
clouds  of  sand,  and  pelting  us  with  small 
pebbles,  which  made  our  Arabs  skip,  as 
they  rattled  against  their  naked  legs.  My 
lips  were  parched  and  chapped  for  several 
days  afterwards ;  and  a  book  in  my  pocket 


objectors  may  be  challenged  to  find  language     was  scorched,  as  if  it  had  been  held  to  the 

which  shall  be  at  once  equally  expressive  and     fire.' 

appropriate.      The   Bible,  more   than   any         In  the  desert,  plains  are  met  with  which 

other  book,  unites  objective  truth  with  popu-     correspond  with  the  words  of  Jeremiah: 

lAr  impressiveness.    In  proof  of  this  asser-     '  He  shall  inhabit  parched  places  in  the  wil- 
tion,  we  refer  to  the  great  disclosure  of  the     demess,  in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited* 
Lord  Jesus;  namely,  that  Ood  is  *  our  Fa-     (xvii.6).    Irby  and  Manxes  passed  such  a 
ther,'  —  a  description    which  —  as    it    is     plain  when  nearing  Palestine,  on  their  route 
exemplified  in  his  Son  and  Image,  the  Lord     from  Cairo :  —  *  A  plain  of  about  four  miles 
Jesus    himself  —  the    highest    philosophy     in  leng^,  covered  with  thick  hard  salt,  re- 
never  did  and  never  could  equal.  sembling  in  appearance    sheets  of  firmly 
*  Descent '  is  also  used  in  our  version  of    frozen  snow.    The  surface  bore  the  weight 
Heb.  vii.  6  (comp.  3),  of  that  passing  down     of  our  animals  without  giving  way.' 
of  fathers  and  sons  one  after  the  other,  which         In  Palestine  lay  tlie  following  deserts :  — 
is  commonly  denoted  by  the  term  pedigree.        I.  The  wilderness  of  Judah,  a  rocky  district 
DESERT  (L.  detero,  *I  leave'),  a  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Judah, 
lejl    or   abandoned  of  men,    of   course    in     on  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  town  En- 
consequence    of  its    nnsuitableness  for    a  gedi  and  other  'cities'   (Josh.  xv.  01,  »eq. 
human  abode ;  hence,  an  unproductive  and  Judg.  i.  16).    It  appears  to  have  extended 
sieriU  spot.     But  sterility  is  more  or  less  frt>m  the  right  bank  of  the  Cedron,  near 
entire;  and  what  are  waste  lands  at  one  time  Tekoa,  to  the  south-east  end  of  the  Dead 
are  brought  under  cultivation   at  another.  Sea,  and  on  the  west  to  have  been  bordered 
Accordingly,  a  desert  is,  by  etymology,  not  by  Uie  hill  country  of  Judah.    In  tlie  nor- 
necessarily  a  barren  wilderness.     The  word,  them  part,  near  the  convent  Sabas,  is  a  wild 
in  modem  English,  implies  a  greater  degree  barren  district,  formed  of  deep  valleys  and 
of  sterility  than  do  some  of  the  Hebrew  terms  bare  rocks  full  of  grottos.     The  country  re- 
for  which  it  stands.     Oarahuah  is  translated  tains  the  same  character  in  an  even  more 
'desert'  in  Jer.  1.  12,  and  'wilderness'  in  marked  degree,  onwards  in  a  south  and  south- 
Isa.  xxxiii.  9,  but  in  other  places  '  plains,'  easterly  direction.    In  the  north-west,  the 
as  in  Numb.  xxii.  1,  and  raUier  signifies  a  wilderness  of  Judah  was  connected  with  that 
steppe,  or  high  table-land  (Isa.  xxxv.  1).  of  Tekoa,  being  the  same  under  different 
The  more  common  word,  Midbahr,  denotes  names.    Continuing  in  a  south  and  south- 
in  general  a  place  which  is  ordinarily  nei-  easterly  direction,  you  come  to  the  wilder 
ther  cultivated  nor  inhabited  (Job  xxxviii.  ness  of  En-gedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1),  to  that  of 
2(5.   Isa.  xxxii.  15.  Jer.  ii.  2),  but  in  many  Ziph  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  14),  to  that  ot  Maon 
eases  serviceable  for  pasture  grounds  (Ps.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  all  of  which  lay  along  the 
Ixv.  12.    Jer.  ix.  10.    Luke  xv.  4)  ;   mostly  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.    At  leng^, 
destitute  of   trees,  but  not  necessarily   of  going  more  south,  30a  i««fik  tJoA  ^'^^«nL«^% 
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of  Beersheba  {Qen.  xxi.  14).     The  wilder-     bairen  place  it  is,  consisting  of  high  rack? 
uess  of  Tekoa  is  thus  described  by  Jerome :     mountains,  so  torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the 
— *  Beyond  Tekoa  there  is  no  hamlet  nor  even     earth  had  here  soffered  some  great  codtoI- 
hats ;  and,  as  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  the  desert     sion,  in  which  its  very   bowels    had  been 
produces  no  fruits,  yet  all  its  parts  are  ftill     turned  outward.    On  the  left  hand,  lookio; 
of  shepherds.'     The  wilderness  of  Judah  was     down  in  a  deep  Tallej,  as   we  passed  sloo^ 
that  in  which  John  the  Baptist  made  his  ap-     we  saw  some  ruins  of  small  cells  and  eoc- 
pearance  (Matt  iii. ;  comp.  xi.  7).    Tradi-     tages,  which,  they  told  us,  were  formerly  the 
tion  mentions  a  wilderness  of  St.  John  in     habitations  of  hermits  retiring   hitiier  for 
the  hill-country  of  Judah,  about  two  hours     penance  and  mortification.      And  eertsinJj 
south-west  from  Bethlehem ;  but  this  indi-     there  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole  earth « 
cates  the  place  where  he  was  brought  up     more  comfortless  and  abandoned  place  fof 
(Luke  i.  60);   and  the  term  *  desert'  can     that  purpose.    From  the  top  of  these  biUi 
here  apply  only  to  the  solitary  and  hermit-     of  desolation,  we  had,  however,  a  delightfol 
like  life  which  he  led ;  for  most  of  the  coun-     prospect  of  the  monntaina  of  Arabia,  dw 
try  is  even  now  well  cultivated,  and  of  a     Dead  Sea,  and  the  plain  of  Jericho;  into 
pleasing  aspect.     II.  We  now  come  to  the     which  last  place  we  descended,  after  aboa 
wilderness  of  Jericho  (Josh.  zvi.  1),  which     five  hours' march  from  Jerasalem.     As  soon 
lay  between  that  place  and  Bethany,  —  a  dis*     as  we  entered  the  plain,  we  turned  np  on  the 
trict  full  of  precipitous  rocks  and  deep  val-     left  hand,  and,  going  about  one  hour  tfait 
leys,  which,  especially  beyond  the  caravan-     way,  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Qnarantaaia; 
serai  (see  Inn),  which  is  now  called   the     which,  they  say,  is  the  monntain  into  whk^ 
Khan  of  the  Samaritans  (comp.  Luke  x.  30),     the  devil  took  our  blessed  Ssvionr,  when  he 
about  two  hours  frt>m  Jerusalem,  becomes  a     tempted  him  with  that  visionary  scene  of  dl 
stony,  frightful   waste.     From   this   desert,     the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  world.    It 
a  journey  of  two  hours  takes  the  traveller     is,  as  St  Matthew  styles  it,  an  exceeding 
over  a  steep  acclivity,  down  into  the  plain  of     high  mountain,  and  in  its   ascent  not  only 
Jericho.     Here,  on  the  northern  side  of  the     di£Scnlt,  but  dangerous.     It  has   a  «»**n 
plain,  rises  a  steep  limestone  mountain,  dif-     chapel  at  the  top,  and  another  half-way  vp, 
iicult  of  ascent,  termed  Quarantania,  where,     founded  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  rock: 
in  the  times  of  Jerome,  was  a  fort  for  the     near  this  latter  are  several  caves  mi«i  hobs 
protection   of  travellers.      The   hill   is   so     in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  made  use  of  an* 
termed,    because,    according    to    tradition,     ciently  by  hermits,  and  by  some  at  tK'f  dsy, 
Jesus  ])assed  in  one  of  its  numerous  caverns     for  places  to  keep  their  Lent  in,  in  ^w*itnti^ 
his  fast  of  forty  days.     III.  The  wilderness     of  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour.     In  most  of 
of  Gibeon,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  lying     these  grots  we  found  certain  Arabs  qoarteicd 
north  of  Jerusalem   (2  Sam.  iL  24).     IV.     withfire-arms,  who  obstructed  our  ascent,  de- 
The  wilderness   of  Bethaven  (Josh,  xviii.     manding  two  hundred  dollars  for  leave  to  go 
12),  on  the  nortli-westem  border  of  Bei^a-     up  the  mountains.     So  we  departed  witbott 
min,  towards  Ephraim.    V.  The  wilderness     further  trouble,  not  a  little  glad  to  have  to 
of  Reuben  (DeuL  iv.  43),  in  which  lay  the     good  an  excuse  for  not  climbing  so  danger 
city  Bezer,  probably  on  the  south-eastern     ous  a  precipice.' 

limit  of  the  tribe,  and  so  bordering  on  the  From  Tischendorf  ('Reise,'  p.  72),  we 
Arabian  Desert.  VI.  The  desert  near  Beth-  learn  that  Uie  desert  in  which  J<An  wu 
saida  (Luke  ix.  10).  brought  up  'is  quite  solitaiy,   surronndd 

Out  of  Palestine,  we  must  mention  the  by  mountains  and  rocks :  but  it  is  not  with- 
Desert  of  Arabia,  often  termed  the  *  desert'  out  verdure,  fountain,  or  trees ;  and  with  tfl 
by  pre-eminence,  that  is,  Arabia  Petrsea ;  these  it  is  more  charming  than  many  f}tr^ 
also  what  was  properly  Arabia  Deserta,  now  in  the  promised  land.  The  grotto  of  Jolu^ 
called  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  is  here  and  where  the  prophet  dwelt  when  he  was  pic- 
there  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  paring  himself  for  his  ministry  in  the  deseit 
desert  (1  Kings  ix.  18  ;  xix.  15) ;  in  the  lat-  possesses  an  enchaining  magic :  it  ^^  itw 
ter  passage,  *  the  wilderness  of  Damascus.'  much  the  more  for  me,  because  I  enterad  ill 
Maundrell,  in  passing  from  Jerusalem  to  cool  shades  at  the  mid-day  hour  of  ivpoea 
Jericho,  speaks  thus  of  the  scene  of  our  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  wild  rocki 
Lord's  temptation:  —  'From  this  place  which  hangs  upon  the  hill,  and  projects  aboie 
(Fountain  of  the  apostles,  just  beyond  Beth-  into  the  ruins  of  the  old  cloister  walls.  Fran 
any),  you  proceed  in  an  intricate  way  amongst  thence  I  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of  takk- 
hills  and  valleys,  interchangeably ;  all  of  a  land,  with  many  villages.  Under  the  gnWS 
very  barren  aspect  at  present,  but  discover-  the  entrance  of  which  is  beautifully  ohrtM 
lug  evident  signs  of  the  labour  of  the  bus-  with  a  luxuriant  shade,  there  breaks  outftoa 
bandman  in  ancient  times.  After  some  the  natural  wall  of  rook  a  large  stiesB  of 
hours'  travel  in  this  sort  of  road,  you  arrive  the  clearest  water :  it  rushes  down  into  i 
at  the  mountainous  desert  into  which  our  great  basin  surrounded  by  reeds.' 
blessed  Saviour  was  led  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  DESOLATION  (L.  de  and  sofas,  tkm) 
tempted  by  the  devil.    A  most  miserable,  dry,     is  the  act  of  rendering  a  place  sofitvyM 
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waste,  or  the  state  of  being  solitary  or  waste,  analysis  shows,  that  there  is  in  the  book  no 

When  a  place  is  stripped  of  its  natural  pro-  effort  to  produce   an   artificial   proportion, 

ductions  or  its  inhabitants,  it  is  desolate ;  either  between  its  several  parts,  or  the  im- 

aud  when  a  human  being  is  deprived  of  his  portance  of  the  subjects,  and  the  length  of 

ordinary  companions,  pursuits,   and  plea-  their  treatment.     The  earliest  portions  are 

sures,  he  is  desolate.     Hence,  the  word,  in  the  least  ftill,  nor  does  the  writer  take  any 

general,  means  being  detert,  lonelineu,  dreari-  pains  to  supplement  his  historical  narratives 

nessy  grie/y  and  wasting  of  mind.  with  mythological  or  cosmological  materials. 

The  word,  with  its  cognates,   is   of  fre-  or  to  offer  explanations  as  to  the  scantiness 

quent  occurrence  in  Scripture,  which,  relating  of  his  earliest  notices.     He   puts   together 

to  countries  in  which  desert   and   solitary  such  materials  as  he  possessed  in  the  simple 

districts   are  of  great  extent  and  constant  and  unconscious  manner  of  a  person  too 

occurrence,  draws  from  this  unlovely  feature  intent  on  a  righteous   object  to  think  of 

of  nature  some  of  its  most  striking  and  for-  possible   objections.      The  histoiy  of   the 

cible  imagery  ( Jer.  xlix.  13.    Zeph.  i.  15 ;  patriarchs  is  given  in  some   considerable 

ii,  14.    Dan.  xi.  31.    Matt  xxiv.  15 :  see  detail.      That  of  Abraham  occupies  twelve 

Abomikatioh).     In  relation  to  the  two  last  chapters,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 

passages.  Hall  says  — '  The  taking   away  book.     In  this  peculiarity.  Genesis  proclaims 

of  the   daily  sacrifice,  and   this  detokUery  its  connection  with  the  four  ensuing  writings ; 

abomination,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  last  the  general  aim  of  which  is  to  exhibit  how, 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.'  nnder  the   divine  promise,   guidance,   and 

DEUTEBONOMY  (G.  second  ^ir),  the  last  favour,   the   descendants   of  Abraham,  the 

of  what  are  generally  termed  the  five  books  father  of  the  faithful,  were  through  difficul- 

of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch,  —  the  complet-  ties,  privations,  and  struggles,  led  to   the 

ing  volume  of  the  great  work  which  com-  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  how  the 

prises  the  earliest  histoiy  of  the  Hebrews,  way  was  prepared  for  the  establishment  in 

and  therein  the  earliest  notices  of  the  first  that  land  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the 

ages  of  the  world.     A  work  of  such  a  charac-  only  true  God. 

ter  is  fitted  to  awaken  a  very  deep  interest,         The  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  bears 

which  becomes  yet  more  profound,  when  we  the  name  of  ExoduSy  from  a  Greek  word 

remember  that  these  documents  profess  to  which  signifies  going  ouiy  because  it  is  occu- 

oontain  a  record  also  of  God*8  earliest  deal*  pied  with  an  account  of  the  departure  of  the 

ings  with  the  human  race.     Hence  it  is  a  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage, 

matter  of  great  moment   to  ascertain  the  The  Hebrews  term   the  writing  Schemoth, 

real  character  of  these  pages,  and  to  receive  from  its  commencing  with  the  words,  *  these 

them  as  they  were  intended  to  be  received  by  are  the  names.'     The  chief  aim  of  the  work 

that  divine  Providence  to  whose  agency  we  is  to  illustrate  the  fidfilmeut  of  the  promise 

owe  their  preservation.     The  subject  is  a  which  God  gave  to  Abraham:  —  *  Thy  seed 

very  wide   as  well   as   important  one,  and  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs, 

yet  can  here  be  treated  only  in  two  or  three  and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict 

of  its  most  prominent  bearings.  them  four  hundred   years,   and   afterwards 

The  Pentateuch,  or  Jive-fold  bookt  a  desig-  shall  they  come  out  with  great  substance ' 
nation  known  at  least  as  early  as  Josephus,  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14).  The  book  embraces  a 
opens  with  the  writing  which,  in  our  Bibles,  period  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
bears  the  Greek  name  of  Oenesis  (creation  for  it  begins  with  the  increase  of  the  people' 
or  production),  a  title  which  it  obtained  from  after  Joseph's  death,  and  terminates  with  the 
commencing  with  an  account  of  the  forma-  erection  of  tlie  tabernacle.  Its  contents  may 
tion  of  the  world.  Genesis  is  by  the  Jews  be  divided  into  three  leading  divisions:  — 
termed  BeratchiU  which,  in  the  original  He-  First,  i. — ^xii.  An  account  of  what  took  place 
brew,  is  its  first  word.  The  book  divides  before  the  departure  from  Egypt.  Second, 
itself  into  two  chief  parts :  —  I.  Containing  xiii. — xviii.  The  history  of  that  departure. 
i. — viii.  Narrates  the  origin  of  the  world  and  Third,  xix. — xl.  The  history  of  the  giving  of 
of  the  human  race,  with  an  historical  outline  the  law,  and  of  that  which  happened  till  the 
that  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  deluge :  building  of  the  tabernacle.  In  these  tliree 
II.  Comprising  ix. — 1.  Gives  the  history  of  portions,  the  following  is  contained  : — a. 
Noah  and  his  descendants  to  the  deadi  of  i.  Abraham's  family  increases  in  Egypt  to 
Joseph.  In  the  latter  portion,  we  may  dis-  a  numerous  people,  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
tingnish,  a.  ix. — xi.  Narratives  regarding  the  to  the. contrary :  b.  ii. — iv.  History  of  Moses, 
life  of  Noah,  and  other  events,  reaching  to  embracing  his  birth  and  education,  his  flight 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  b.  xii. — ^xxv.  10,  The  into  Midian,  his  call  and  preparation  for  the 
history  of  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  the  work  of  redeeming  the  Israelites,  in  con- 
chosen  people ;  c. XXV.  11 — ^xxvii.  The  life  of  junction  with  his  brother  Aaron;  and  the 
Isaac,  whose  death  is  not  mentioned  till  verification  of  their  divine  testimonials  be- 
XXXV.  27 — 29 ;  d.  xxviii — xxxvi.  The  life  of  fore  the  elders  and  the  people :  c.  v. — xii. 
Jacob,  whose  death  is  given,  xlix.  33;  e.  Events  in  Egypt  till  the  Exodus;  Moses  and 
xxxvii. — L  The  life  and  death  of  Joseph.   This  Aaron  entreat  Phaxo«3DL  Xo  X^x^^^^^^^^^" 
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dage,  which  is  in  consequence  made  more  which  show  the  presenoe  and  ageney  at  ooe 
severe ;  which  leads  Moses  to  lay  bis  case  who  was  an  actor  in  the  reeoided  tracsaedoni, 
before  Jehovah,  who  affords  him  support  and  Yet  this  fblness  is  bj  no  means  indiscximj- 
coinfort ;  Moses  asserts  the  authority  of  his  nate.  Egypt,  in  which  Moses  was  bom  aoil 
mission  before  Pharoah,  by  miracles  which  educated,  and  in  which  the  descendants  of 
are  then  narrated  in  detail,  with  their  effects,  Abraham  dwelt  so  long,  afforded  a  ferole 
being  in  all  ten  plagues ;  whose  efScacy  the  ground  to  the  historian,  into  immediate  coo- 
monarch  in  Tain  tried  to  ooonteract  by  means  nection  with  which  the  writer  of  Ezodos  wsf 
of  his  wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magicians ;  brought.  The  subject  was  tempting;  but  fa« 
the  time  of  deliverance,  however,  being  come,  abstains,  and  reserves  all  his  abnndanee  for 
the  Passover  is  instituted,  the  last  punish-  that  topic  which  he  had  taken  in  hand,  and 
ment  is  inflicted  on  Pharoah  in  the  destruo-  which  led  on  to  the  completion  of  his  plan, 
tiou  of  the  first-bom,  and  Israel  goes  forth :  In  developing  the  measores  by  which  mono- 

d.  xiii. — xviii.  History  of  the  departure,  com-  theism  was  established  in  Canaan.  What- 
prising  ordinances  respecting  the  devotement  ever  information  respecting  Egypt,  Exodus 
of  the  tirst-bom,  and  the  observance  of  the  or  Oenesis  presents,  it  is  only  casaid  or  in- 
Passover ;  Pharoah's  pursuit  and  overthrow;  ferential.  The  centuries  tliat  Israel  remain^ 
Israel  is  conducted  through  the  Red  Sea ;  ed  in  Egypt  must  have  been  fall  of  a  general 
which  calls  forth  a  song  of  praise  from  Moses  interest,  and  of  interest  to  the  chosen  peo- 
and  his  people;  the  march  through  the  wilder-  pie;  but  every  deviation  from  the  one  nsr- 
ness  begins ;  they  come  to  Marah,  whose  row  path  is  rigidly  aToided.  How  brief  is 
waters  are  sweetened;  the  want  of  food  being  the  narrative  in  Uie  long  and  important 
experienced,  quails  and  manna  are  giveu  of  period  that  intervened  between  the  burial  of 
God,  a  supply  of  water  also  ttom  the  rock ;  Jacob  (Oen.  1. 13),  and  the  birth  of  Mocei 
Amalek,  resisting  their  passage,  is  overcome ;  ( Exod.  iL  2 ).  More  than  a  century  is  passed 
Moses  meets  with  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  over  in  one  page.  This  is  an  apparmt  aao- 
from  whom  he  receives  prudent  counsel :  maly  which  no  fabricator  woold  have  per- 

e.  xix. — ^xxiv.  Arrived  at  Sinai,  Moses  com-  mitted  to  remain.  The  interval  of  almoat 
mences  his  legislation,  in  order  to  bind  the  entire  silence  may  in  part  be  accoanted  for 
people  in  a  perpetual  covenant  with  God ;  by  the  indifference  and  despondeney  whird 
after  most  impressive  preparations,  the  ten  must  have  afflicted  the  people  towards  die 
commandments  are  delivered,  and  then  vari-  latter  part  of  their  Tassalage,  espeeiallj  whes 
ous  other  laws,  which,  being  written  in  the  no  new  friend  arose  to  perform  the  part  of 
book  of  the  covenant,  are  read  in  the  audi-  Joseph,  and  a  strange  and  hostile  dynasty 
ence  of  the  people,  who  promise  obedience  filled  the  throne.  WhatSTer  the  eaoae,  the 
(xxiv.  4, 7),  and  the  engagement  is  solemnly  strictness  with  which  the  writer  keeps  to  hii 
ratified :  /.  xxv. — xxxL  Then  ensue  various  subject  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  trast- 
commands  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  worthiness.  Etcu  the  few  notices  he  has 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  consecration  of  the  left  us  in  this  interval  were  drawn  from  him 
priests :  g.  xxxii. — xxxiv.  The  natural  course  by  the  necessities  of  his  nairatiTe,  wfaidi 
of  events  is  interrupted  by  the  idolatrous  thus  preserves  a  unity  in  itself,  •««!  adds  sa 
propensities  of  the  people,  who  find  favour  harmonious  portion  to  the  general  unity  that 
in  their  apostacy  with  Aaron,  in  the  absence  characterises  the  Pentateuch. 

of  Moses  during  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai;  Leviticui — so  termed,  from  its  tteatiogia 

•  his  return  arrests  the  progress  of  the  idola-  detail  of  things  concerning  the  Lerites,  of 

trous  movement,  which  is  severely  punished,  priestly  order — is  the  third  book  of  the  ta- 

and  then  forgiven ;  after  various  disciplinary  tateuoh.     It  is  denominated   by    the  Jess 

measures,  the  covenant  with  God  is  renewed,  Vajikra  ('  and  he  called  *),  which  ia  the  wad 

and   the  Divine  presence  in   the   journey  with  which  the  book  opens.     Theeommenes- 

towards    Palestine  is  graciously  promised :  ment  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  book  of 

h.  XXXV. — xL  We  have  here  the  formation  of  Exodus,  gives  reason  to  think  that  no  pieper 

the  tabernacle  and  ito  various  implemenU,  division  was  intended,  and  that  in  tmdi  wi 

with  the  manifestation  of  God's  favour  and  have  in  these  three  books  only  one  oontiniwd 

blessing  on  the  work.  composition.     The    entire    work    may  be 

The  narrative  is  not  pursued  in  a  regular,  divided  into  four  parts :  —  First,  i. — ^viL  Of 

unbroken  tram;  but  laws  and  history  are  offerings.       Second,    Yiii. — x.    Of  PriestL 

mingled  together,  apparently,  for  the  most  Third,   xi. — ^xv.   Of  purifications.     Forn^ 

I)art,  in  the  order  of  the  events,  and  in  the  xvi. — ^xxvii.  Ordinances  of    various  Idnfe 

manner  in  which  the  records  of  a  journal  are  These  may  again  be  sabdiTided : — ^Xhe  fiist 

ordinarily  made.    In  vi.  14,  the  narrative  is  division  into  a.  i.  Of  the  bunit-offering;  k 

suddenly  interrupted  to  introduce  some  short  ii.  Of  the  meat-offerings ;  c.  iii.  of  the  thttk- 

genealogical  notices,  which,  however  desira-  offering ;  d.  iv.  Of  the  sin-offering ;  e.  t.— fii 

ble,  might  as  well  stand  in  any  other  place,  of  the  trespass-offering  ;/,tL  yiL  yriiL  Bept- 

The  fulness  of  this  book  is  in  broad  con-  tition  and  farther  determinations  lespeetiiC 

trast  with  tlie  earlier  portions  of  Genesis,  these  kinds  of  oblations.     The  aseond  di> 

presenting  in  its  very  lepeiitions,  l«afeatea  viaion  into  a.  viiL  ConseeraSion  of 
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k  ix.  Aaron's  fint  performance  of  his  office;  issoe  he  oonld  not  foresee — all  these  eonsi- 

c.  X.  1 — 7,  Nadab  and  Abiha  transgress  and  derations,  which  would  increase  in  power 
are  punished;  d.  x.  8 — ^20,  Instnictiona  for  in  the  same  degree  that  indocility  gained 
the  priests.  The  third  division  into  a.  xl.  ground,  would  offer  great  and  never-ceasing 
Clean  distinguished  from  unclean  animals ;  difficulties  to  the  legislator,  wliich  would 
6.  xii.  Purification  of  women  after  child-  prove  insuperable  in  any  case  wherein  false- 
birth;  c.  xiii.xiv.  The  cleansing  of  the  leper;  hood  had  a  share,   and  could  have  been 

d.  XV.  Cleansing  of  several  kinds  of  Leviti-  overcome  by  Moses  only  in  virtue  of  God's 
cal  impurities.  The  fourth  division  into  a.  aid,  and  the  aid  of  a  pure  purpose  and  a 
xvi.  The  great  day  of  atonement;  6.  xviL  righteous  cause. 

1 — 7,  Unity  of  the  divine  service;  e.S — 16,  This  brings  us   to  the  fourth  book  of 
Prohibition  to  eat  blood;  xviii.  Laws  relat-  Moses,  or  what  in  our  English  Bible  is  do- 
ing to  marriage  and  chastity;  d.  xix.  Sundry  signated  Number$,  because  in  the  beginning 
laws;  e.  xx.  Penal  laws,  particularly  against  it  relates  how  Moses  numbered  the  people, 
incest;   /.  xxi.  xxii.  16,  Laws   relating  to  Li  the  Hebrew,  the  book  bears  the  name 
priests;  ^.  xxii.  17 — 33,  Of  what  kind  the  Bammidbar  (*in    the  wilderness'),   which 
animals  sacrificed  must  be;  A.  xxiii.  Laws  occurs  inunediately  after  the  introductory 
relating  to  festivals — the  Sabbath,  the  Pass-  phrase,  'And  Jehovah  spake  imto  Moses.' 
over,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  Atone-  Not  inappropriate  is  the  Hebrew  appeUation, 
ment,  Tabernacles ;  t.  xxiv.  1 — 9,  Of  lights  since  the  book  speaks  of  events  which  took 
and  the  shew-bread ;  10 — 23,  Punishment  place,  and  laws  that  were  given,  in  the  de- 
of  a  blasphemer,  and  other  penal  laws ;  j,  sert    From  the  concluding  verse  of  the  last 
XXV.  The  Sabbath  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee ;  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  learn  that  the  for- 
k,  xxvi.  1,   2,   Idolatry  forbidden ;   3—46,  mer  legislation  had  been  given  at  or  on  tlie 
Blessings  and  curses ;  /.  xxvii.  Performance  way  to    Mount    Sinai   (comp.  xxvi.  46). 
of  vows.  Hence  we  can  form  a  generid  idea  of  the 
The  character  of  Leviticus  is  peculiar,  duration  of  time  occupied  by  the  book  of 
It  is  a  book  of  minute  regulations  on  points  Numbers.    It  comprises  a  period  of  thirty- 
the  most  diverse.    It  enters  into  all  the  con-  eight  years  and  nine  months;  for  it  begins 
cems  of  life,  the  most  minutei  the  most  se-  with  the  address  of  Jehovah  to  Moses  iu 
cret,  not  excepted,  and  aims  to  lay  down  *  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  on  the  first  day  of 
regulations  for  its  guidance.    We  are  not  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year  after 
aware  that  a  work  at  all  similar  to  it  is  to  be  they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt' 
found  in  the  whole  of  literature.    I  to  fabri-  (i.  i  ) ;  and  in  Deut  i.  3,  the  first  day  of  the 
cation  is  to  us  inconceivable.    No  one  would  eleventh  month  in  the  fortieth  year,  is  given 
take  the  trouble  to  forge  a  work  of  the  kind,  as  the  commeocing  point  of  the  evento  there 
The  more  extraordinary  some  of  the  ordi-  narrated.    Between  these  two  dates  lies  the 
nances  may  appear,  the  more  unlikely  must  period  covered  by  the  book  of  Numbers, 
it  seem  that  the  work  ean  have  originated  The  stations  of  the  great  Hebrew  caravan 
except  under  eiroumstances  similar  to  what  are  given  in  xxxiiL    In  the  desert  at  Sinai 
are  alleged.    The  fabrication  of  a  volume  they  remained  about  a  year.    What  is  said 
of  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  is  not  a  from  xv. — ^xix.  took  place  in  the  last  months, 
more  absurd  theory  than  the  Ikbrication  of  Bespecting  all  that  happened  in  the  space  «f 
Leviticus.    But  if  Leviticus  was  not  fabri-  thirty-seven  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
cated,  it  must  have  been  written  when  first  third  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  year,  the 
promulged.    The  particularity  of  the  Mosaic  history  is  silent,  merely  mentioning  the  places 
law  of  ceremonies  proves  that  writing  was  em-  of  encampment  (  xxxiii.  19 — 35 ;  comp.  xiil.  1, 
ployed.     In  no  other  way  could  a  body  of  where  we  find  them  on  the  southern  borders 
such  minute  ordinances  have  been  either  put  of  Canaan,   in  the  wilderness  of   Paran ; 
forth,  received,  or  perpetuated.   In  one  point  comp.  also  xx.  1).    This  is  an  extraordinary 
of  view,  the  book  is  a  collection  of  chains  gap  in  the  history,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
and  fetters.     How  could   Moses  have  sue-  on  the    supposition  that  a  fabricator  was 
eeeded  in  leading  the  people    into  these  concerned  in  its  production ;  for  a  person  of 
shackles,  had  he  not  had  God  and  truth  such  a  character  would  have  left  no  difficulty 
on  his  side  ?    It  was  anything  but  a  docile  of  the  kind,  but,  distributing  his  matter  over 
people  with  which  he  had  to  do ;  and  the  the  entire  period  of  forty  years,  would  have 
disposition  of  the  Israelites  to  rebel,  their  produced  a  certain  uniformity,  to  which  the 
impatience  under  privation,  their  long,  toil-  comparatively  unarranged  and  un systematic 
some,   and   fatal  wanderings,    their    plea-  form  of  the  actual  work  is  for  credibility  far 
surable  recollections  of  Egypt,  the  certainty  preferable.    Art  is  too  nearly  allied  to  arti- 
that  none  of  the  existing  generation  would  fice  not  to  excite  suspicions  in  such  a  case ; 
receive  the  promised  reward,  and  the  con-  but  a  collection  of  scattered  leaves  such  as 
yiction  that  ere  any  one  could  possess  land  lie  before  us,  have  the  entire  air  of  nature 
in  Canaan  he  must,  in  addition  to  all  other  and  probability.    The  absence  of  informa- 
risks  and  troubles,  endure   the  hardships  tion  regarding  so  long  a  period  may  have 
and  encounter  the  perils  of  a  war  whose  been  occasioned  by  the  sb««a^  ^  «^«69s^ 
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either  so  novel  or  so  important  as  to  reqoire  lu  xxi.  14,  mention  is  made  of  s  lost  work, 
to  be  recorded.    Life  in  the  wilderness,  after  '  the  Book  of  the  Wan  of  Jehovah/  from 
the  excitement  of  the  first  months  had  sub-  which  a  short  quotation   in   verse  is  sab* 
sided,  must  have  been  uniform  and  monoto-  joined;  in  17,  a  part  of  'the  Song  of  the 
nous,  and,  as  such,  afforded  few  or  no  mate«  Well'  is  given;  in  the  27th  of  the  same  chq>- 
rials  fur  the  historian's  pen.     The  laws  had  ter,  is  found  a  small  poem ;  and  in  ^^"i  at 
been  given  so  far  as  circumstances  demand-  18,  begins  a  longer  one,  which  in  xziv.  is 
e<l,  or  a  wise  regard  to  the  future  seemed  to  followed  by  two  others, 
suggest.     The  work  once  performed,  needed         Deuteronomy,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  five 
not  to  be  repeated.     But  if  there  was  no  ad-  books  bearing  the  name  of  Moses,  indicates 
ditional  legislation,  no  additional  record  was  by  its  name  tliat  it  was  understood  to  be  a 
required.     On  the  whole,  tlie  interval  was  kind  of  second  legislation,  or  a  repetition  of 
one  of  tranquillity;  and  therefore  was  it,  on  the  laws  already  given,  with  such  changes  as 
the  part  of  the  historian,  one  also  of  silence,  appeared  requisite.  Hebrew  Bibles,  taking  its 
Three  principal  divisions  may  be  found  in  first  two  words,  denominate  the  book  EllA 
the  book  of  M  umbers — first,  i. — x.  10,  Prepa-  Hadebarim  ('  tliese  are  the  words').  The  open- 
rations  for  further  joumeyiugs  through  the  ing  chapter  gives  the  reader  reason  to  think 
wilderness ;  second,  x.  11 — xix.  The  jour-  that  he  has  under  his  eyes  s  collection  of 
ney  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan ;  summaries,    rehearsals,    and    exhortations, 
third, XX. — xxxvi.  Events  from  the  route  back  The  contents  of  the  book  are  divisible  into 
from  these  borders  till  the  return  thither,  three  great  portions :  first,  i. — iv.  43,  Moses 
thirty-seven  years  later.  In  these  divisions  are  calls  to  mind  the  goodness  of  God  already 
several  minor  portions — first,  a.  i.  The  num-  experienced  as  a  means  of  preparing  his 
bering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  duties  people's  minds  for  the  new  recital  of  the  law; 
of  the  Levites ;  6.  ii.  Arrangements  respecting  second,  iv.  44 — xxvi.  presents  that  recital, 
the  camp ;  e.  iii.  iv.  Number  and  office  of  the  with  many  exhortations  to  obedience ;  third, 
Levites,  redemption  of  the  first-bom;  d,  v. —  xxvii.  30,  urges  various  inducements  to  the 
X.  Manifold  laws  and  regulations:  second,  observance  of  duty;   fourth,   xxxi. — ^xxxiv. 
a.  X.  xi.  The  people  leave  Sinai  and  resume  Moses'  departure  and  death.     These  heads 
their  journey;  6.  xi. — xiv.  Events   on  the  present  the  following  topics :  First,  a.  i. — ^iii. 
journey;  e.  xv.  Various  laws  are  given;  d,  Moses  calls  to  mind  the  events  at  Uoreb,  at 
xvi. — xix.   Rising  of  Korah,  Nathan,   and  Kadesh  Bamea,  on  the  passage  through  the 
Abiram:  third,  a.  xx.  xxi.  20,  Events  in  the  territory   of  the   Edomites,   Moabites,   and 
wilderness  of  Zin  and  at  Mount  Hor;  6.  Ammonites;  the  victory  over  Sihon,  king  of 
xxi.  21 — xxvii.  Events  in  the  land  of  the  Heshbon,  and  that  over  Og,  king  of  Ba^an; 
Amorites,  the  Moabites,  and  at  Shittim;  c.  the  division  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan; 
xxviii. — XXX.  1,  Respecting  offerings;  d.  xxx.  Jehovah's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  pass  into 
2 — 16,  Ordinances  respecting  vows;  e.  xxxi.  the  promised  land;  6.  iv.  1 — 43,  on  the  pre- 
Victory  over  the  Midianites ;  /.  xxxii.  Jnheri-  ceding,  Moses  grounds  his  exhortations  to  the 
tance  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  people  to  obey  the  Divine  commands,  to  shon 
Manasseh ;  g.  xxxiii.  1—49,   Stations ;    h,  idolatry,  on  the  assurance  that  evil  and  good 
xxxiii.  00 — 50,  Commands  in  relation  to  the  depended  thereon  ;  and  the  portion  ends  by 
expulsion  of  the  Canaanites ;  i.  xxxiv.  Bonn-  an  account  of  the  appointment  by  Moses  ci 
daries  and  division  of  the  promised  land ;  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side 
J.  XXXV.  Cities  of  the  Levites;  cities  of  refuge;  of  the  Jordan.     Second,  a.  iv.  44 — xi.  re- 
themans]ayer;fc.xxxvi.  Respecting  heiresses,  cites  the  laws,  with  suitable  reminiscences 
It  thus  appears  that  the  contents  of  tliis  and  exhortations ;  b.  xii.  xiii.  treats  of  the 
book   are  very  miscellaneous.     This   is   in  unity  of  divine  worship  and  the  avoidance 
part  owing  to  the  principle  on  which  the  of  idolatry;   e.  xiv. — xvL  17,  gives  several 
Mosaio  writings  were  put  together — ^for  in  all  ordinances  in  regard  to  ceremonial  observ- 
cases  they  are  a  number  of  fragments — but  ances;  d.  xvi.  18 — xvii.  speaks  of  the  claims 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  now  the  Mosaio  insti-  of  justice,  of  the  punishment  of  idolatry,  of 
tutions  received  a  kind  of  first  trial  in  actual  the  appointment  of  judges,  and  the  choice  of 
practice.     This  first  experiment  gave  occa-  a  king;  e.  xviii.  xix.  gives  many  ordinances 
sion  not  only  to  events  of  a  painful  nature,  respecting  the  ceremonial  and  civil  law ;  /. 
but  also  to  modifications  and  repetitions  in  xx.  laws  of  war;  g.  xxi.  xxii.  12,  recites  vari- 
the  legislation ;  serving,  among  other  things,  ous  laws,  most  of  them  of  a  mild  and  be- 
to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  books  of  the  nignant  kind ;  h.  xxii.  13 — 30,  laws  relating 
Pentateuch  in  their  actual  condition  enable  to  modesty  (xxiv.  1 — 0) ;  t.  xxiii. — xxv.  ordi- 
us  to  see  the  Mosaic  institutions  in  their  nances  regarding  civil  life;  j.  xxvi.  first-froits 
birth  and  formation,  and  so  afford  us  a  gua-  and  tithes ;  an  exhorution.     Third,  a.  zxf  ii 
ran  tee  of  their  genuineness  which  could  be  observance  of  the  law ;  b,  xxviii.  blessings 
given  by  no  artistically  constructed  narrative.  (1 — 14),  curses  (15 — 68);  c.  zxix.  "^rr^   re- 
The  miscellaneous  character  of  this  book  is  view,  and  earnest  exhortations  to  eoTenanied 
illustrated  in  the  fhigments  and  portions  obedience  towards  the   gracious    Jehovah. 
which  it  contains  taken  from  othei  «oxac«a.  Fourth,  a.  xxxi.  Moses  appoints  Jooliiia  bis 
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taccessor;  and  gives  the  Uw  into  the  hands  The  preTslenee  of  the  state  of  mind  here 
of  the  Levites;  b.  xxxii.  1—47,  commemora-  indicated  corresponds  with  the  position  held 
tire  and  hortatory  poem,  being  another  effort  by  this  book.  It  is  the  last  volume  of  the 
to  ensure  obedience ;  e.  zzxiL  48—92,  Moses  Pentateuch.  It  professes  to  contain  a  revi- 
is  commanded  to  ascend  Mount  Nebo,  to  see  sion  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  It  is  Moses*  last 
the  land,  and  die ;  d.  xxxiii.  prophetic  bless-  word.  Now  age  and  experience  naturally 
ings  by  Moses ;  e,  zxxiv.  his  death.  end  in  making  men  more  practical  and  hu- 

This  book  presents  a  veiy  important  por-     mane.    Youth  supplies  the  world  with  theo- 
tion   of  those  disciplinary  occurrences  by     rists,  but  our  benefactors  and  philsnthropists 
which  Jehovah,  through  the  hands  of  his     are  found  among  the  mature  and  the  aged, 
servant  Moses,  endeavoured  to  train  and  edu-     And  there  is  no  conviction  which  the  course 
rate  a  horde  of  fugitives  into  a  nation  of  free-     of  a  long   religious  life  is  likely  to  im- 
men.    The  tone  of  the  document  shows  that    press  on  the  mind  more  deeply,  Uian  that 
some  success  had  attended  the  effort    The     ceremonies,  forms,  and  creeds  have  their 
men  who  in  it  stand  on  the  borders  of  Ga-     chief  earthly  value  in  leading  to  the  posses- 
naan^are  much  superior  to  those  that  appear     sion  of  kind  and  generous  affections,  and  to 
in  Exodus  at  the  first  entrance  on  the  wil-    the  diligent  practice  of  universal  love, 
demess.    The  Israelites  by  this  time  have  a        The  books  that  bear  the  name  of  Moset 
history  as  well  as  a  future,  and  with  great    bring  before  us  history  in  its  cradle.    Here 
effect  does  Moses  here  make  use  of  both  for    we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  earliest  efforts 
the  furtherance  of  his  patriotic  and  religious     made  by  man  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  record 
designs.    Beviews  of  the  past  combine  with     of  events.     In  the  view  of  its  writer,  the 
anticipations,  promises,  and  threatenings,  to     narrative  sets  forth  things  that  had  aetaaUy 
secure  that  obedience  which  was  the  indis-     taken  place.    Immunity  from  error  he  does 
pensable  precursor  of  the  establishment  of  a    not  claim;  but  he  bears  all  the  appearanoe 
monotheistic  religion  in  the  world.    And  as     of  a  simple,  unoonseious,  honest  duonider. 
Moses  thought  over  the  gracious  dealings  of    He  relates  what  he  had  learnt;  he  relates 
God  with  his  people ;  as  he  dimly  foresaw  the     what  he  believed ;  he  relates  what  he  knew, 
glory  that  lay  on  the  distant  horizon  of  the     Sometimes,  the  substanoe  of  his  record  is 
nation ;  as  he  vividly  felt  the  perils  they  were     some  unworthy  act  performed  by  man ;  sume- 
on  the  point  of  encountering  amidst  battle,     times,  it  is  the  process  of  creation.    Equally 
disorder,  and  idolatry ;  as  he  called  to  mind     in  the  humblest  and  the  most  sublime  to- 
that  in  a  few  days  he  himself  would  have     pics,  the  tone  is  calm    and  simple.     The 
breathed  his  last,  and  the  myriads  which     author  never  obtrudes  himself;  never  thinks 
stood  around  him  be  left  to  less  practised     of  the  effect  likely  tu  be  produced  by  what  he 
hands,  and  a  less  venerated  authority,  for     says;  has  no  apologies  to  urge,  no  claims  to 
guidance  and  support — so,  under  the  strong     make.  All  this  bears,  to  our  mind,  the  stamp 
emotions  that  filled  his  breast,  did  he  sum-     of  primsval  history.    The  record  of  events 
mon  to  his  aid  all  that  religion,  history,     must  have  been  an  after-thought.  Men  acted 
personal  influence,  and  poetry  could  afford,     long  before  they  wrote.  Oral  tradition  would, 
and  exhorted  and  implored  his  people  to  obey     indeed,  arise  within  the  bosom  of  the  first 
and  serve  the  Lord  Ood  of  their  fathers,  in    family ;  and,  having  arisen,  could  not  fail  to 
words  which  for  earnestness,  pathos,  and    be  continued  from  generation  to  generation, 
force,  have  never  been  surpassed.    If  Israel     But  with  a  primitive  race  of  men,  oral  tradi- 
c-ould  have  been  saved  frt)m  captivity  and     tion  is  a  simple,  unpretending,  and  unoon- 
dispersion,  these  tender,  impressive,  azid  for-     scions  transmission  of  events.     The  father 
cible  words  must  have  sufficed.  narrates  to  the  son  what  he   finds   strik- 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  book  con-  Ing,  important,  and  wonderfuL  And  il^ 
tains  far  more  than  its  share  of  laws  and  accordingly,  the  imagination  has  its  share 
regulations  bearing  in  favour  of  a  mild  and  in  the  colourings  of  ^e  narrative,  the  per- 
benign  morality.  Luther  remarks,  that  as  verting  influence  of  falsehood  is  unknown, 
the  former  part  of  Deuteronomy  teaches  the  The  tradition  passes  into  a  reoord;  records 
love  of  God,  so  the  latter  enforces  the  love  are  multiplied;  different  means  are  taken  for 
of  man.  It  would  seem  that  age  andexpe-  registering  the  same  event;  till  at  length 
rience  had  not  only  softened  and  mellowed  some  superior  mind,  having  ooUected  and 
the  heart  of  Moses,  but  rendered  it  also  more  compared  these  records,  composes  a  nairs- 
practical.  He  became  less  of  a  Levite,  end  tive  wlnioh  is  true  to  its  orig^  and  its  age, 
more  of  a  man.  Bemoved  frurther  ttam  being  a  simple  ehronide  of  primitive  obser- 
Egypt  and  nearer  to  Canaan,  he  had  lost  a  Tations,  tiioug^ts,  feelings,  beliefe,  and  exps- 
portion  of  that  fear  of  its  idolatry,  and  those    rienoes. 

precautionary  feelings  agamst  it  that  had  A  primitive  age  is  imversed  in  distino* 
dictated  his  ceremonial  law,  and  gamed  more  tions.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  humanity;  by  which  scholars  have  divided  hunan  know- 
idiich  made  him  feel  that  man's  love  of  his  ledge  into  diffinent  j^ovinees.  It  oontem* 
neighbour  was  a  natural  result  and  the  best  plates  the  universe  as  a  whole.  Human  life 
proof  of  his  love  of  God.  in  all  its  vdatiaoA  in  iMsa  «a  %^^<^«  V» 
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historyi  therefore,  embraces  so  mnch  of  the 
universe  as  falls  under  its  eyes,  and  so  much 
of  human  life  as  it  is  acquainted  with.  To 
it,  history  apart  from  religion  is  unknown, 
for  its  religion  is  of  universal  prevalence. 
Keligion,  therefore,  will  be  blended  with  its 
history.  Rather,  its  history  will  be  religious, 
pervaded  throughout  by  the  presence  of  God. 
As  the  work  of  his  hands  will  the  world  be 
presented.  In  their  relations  to  him  will 
men's  actions  be  described.  Not  that  these 
primitive  historians  discourse  of  God  or  of 
human  duties;  but  their  minds,  being  im- 
bued with  the  thought  of  his  constant 
agency,  and  of  man's  constant  dependence 
on  him,  throw  a  religious  hue  over  their 
record  of  events.  Hence  history  becomes  a 
compound  of  what  to  us  are  various  ele- 
ments, comprising  with  its  own  materials, 
biography,  natural  history,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  religion.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  na- 
tural product  of  a  primitive  age,  so  soon  as 
it  becomes  historical.  As  a  natural,  so  is 
it  a  genuine  product.  Whatever  its  absolute, 
its  relative  value  is  very  great  It  is  mani- 
festly the  transcript  of  a  real  state  of  mind. 
It  is  no  fancy  picture,  no  invention;  but  a 
record  of  what  fellow-beings  once  saw,  heard, 
did,  believed,  reported,  received  and  trans- 
mitted. Nor  is  Uiere  in  this  compound  pro- 
duct any  incongruous  element  The  union 
of  tiistory  and  religion  may  wear  a  suspi- 
cious aspect  to  minds  versed  in  the  details 
of  religious  imposture.  But  the  co-existence 
of  religion  with  primaeval  history  is  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative. 
No  otlier  than  religious  history  could  at  the 
first  exist  Solely  those  states  of  mind  were 
in  operation  which  produce  religious  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  religious  was  the  predo- 
minant element  As  soon  as  men  appre- 
hended the  idea  of  Deity,  that  idea  must 
have  filled  their  souls.  Everything  was  seen 
in  its  light  And  when  history  received  its 
impress,  it  was  from  the  hands  of  religion. 
Such  is  the  kind  of  history  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Such 
is  the  kind  of  history  which  we  should  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  a  primitive  race.  The 
fact  is  in  correspondence  with  the  probabiii- 
ties,  and  the  history  avouches  its  own  genu- 
ineness. Doubtless  we  have  in  that  book  a 
true  picture  of  very  early  ages. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  this  compound,  one 
element  may  be  incompatible  with  another. 
If  infallibili^  were  predicated  of  the  narra- 
tive, there  would  be  ground  for  this  suppo- 
sition. Absolute  truth  resides  only  in  the 
mind  of  God,  and  history  is  a  product  of 
human  minds.  The  fallible  and  the  infalli- 
ble cannot  co-exist  in  relation  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  record.  But  there  is  no 
incompatibility  between  religion  and  history, 
for  both,  whatever  their  origin  and  source, 
•re  expressions  of  the  same  human  mind. 
Bo  ht  Uom  being  incomptiible,  the^  mw|  be 


ancillary  to  each  other.  And  there  is  na 
extravagance  in  asserting,  that  the  primitive 
view  of  religion  in  which  it  penraided  and 
embraced  all  subjects,  interests,  and  Tiews, 
was  philosophically  the  more  correct,  as  well 
as  practically  the  more  seemly  and  proper. 
If  there  is  an  advantage  in  contemplating 
an  object  in  one  single  aspect,  it  is  chiefly 
because  you  are  thus  better  prepared  for 
Tie  wing  it  as  a  whole ;  and  religion,  which 
considers  objects  in  all  their  relations,  is 
more  likely  to  furnish  correct  views  tbsn 
can  arise  from  the  most  penetrating  glance 
confined  to  a  single  point 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  primseval  his- 
tory the  religious  element  does  not,  of  neces- 
sity, exert  a  perverting  influence.  The  co- 
existence of  religion  is  essential  as  much  to 
the  excellence  as  it  is  to  our  conception  of 
primflBval  history.  It  would  make  the  views 
comprehensive.  It  would  move  the  intellect 
by  the  force  of  great  and  lofty  motives.  It 
would  fill  the  heart  with  the  elevating  and 
refining  emotions  of  adoration,  love,  grati- 
tude, and  praise.  It  would  thus  raise  the 
entire  man  into  a  loftier  sphere,  and  bring 
him  into  contact  with  that  spirit  of  God 
whence  comes  all  true  light  for  the  mind, 
and  all  pure  impulse  for  Uie  heart  Primi- 
tive  religion,  therefore,  was  akin  to  inspira- 
tion :  and  though,  when  we  come  to  the 
modes  of  the  Divine  action,  we  can  no  longer 
trace  the  links  which  bind  cause  and  efleet 
together,  we  may  yet  declare  that  the  reli- 
gious element  is  the  point  at  which  ^e  di- 
vine and  tlie  human  are  connected  in  the 
biblical  records. 

That  there  is  a  divine  element  in  these 
records,  appears  from  their  contents.  The 
opening  page  of  the  Bible  snfSces  to  esta- 
blish the  proposition.  The  account  there 
given  (i.  1,  ii.  3)  of  the  creation  breathes  a 
loftier  spirit  than  that  of  man.  The  wrritef  a 
mind  had  evidently  been  raised  to  a  com- 
manding point  of  view.  The  nature  of  the 
Divine  operation  on  that  mind  it  is  vain  for 
man  to  attempt  to  describe.  The  existence 
of  that  operation  is  evidenced  by  its  effects. 
If  the  universe  manifests  itself  to  be  the 
work  of  God's  hands,  that  sublime  narrative 
betokens  the  Divine  influence.  Produced  in 
the  dawn  of  human  civilisation,  it  has  never 
yet  been  equalled.  Beferring  the  muTerse  to 
the  creative  agency  of  the  one  all-pervading 
Mind,  it  rose  at  once,  in  this  particular,  to 
the  last  great  deduction  of  scientific  research, 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  truth  which  eternity 
as  well  as  time  will  only  confirm  and  illoa- 
trate. 

But  the  substance  must  not  be  confonnded 
with  the  form.  If  we  would  speak  with  pre- 
cision and  preclude  unanswerable  objectiom, 
we  must  separate  the  truth  of  the  nanmtivt 
from  its  accidental  investments.  Those  in- 
vestments  were,  of  necessity,  such  ss  fitted 
the  truth  for  reception  among  •  yet  half* 
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civilised  people.  The  agency,  therefore,  of  narrative  was  translated  out  of  the  original, 
the  Divine  mind  in  producing  the  creation,  for  the  picture  had  to  he  reduced  to  writing. 
is  set  forth  under  the  similitudes  of  motion,  Now,  in  its  least  imperfect  condition,  picture 
speech,  and  action,  all  of  which  hear  a  human  writing  employed  symhols,  the  import  of 
character.  And  although  we  must  admit  which,  when  transferred  to  narrative,  might 
that  no  act  of  man's  can  fittingly  hody  forth  undergo  decided  modifications.  The  ser- 
the  Divine  operations,  we  must  at  the  same  pent,  for  instance,  was  throughout  the  East 
time  allow  that  no  grander  representation  of  an  emhlem  of  the  evil  principle — a  personi- 
his  creative  agency  can  he  given  than  is  fication  of  those  passions  and  adverse  inllu- 
found  in  the  words — *  Let  light  he,  and  light  ences  which  seduce  men  into  sin,  and  entail 
was.'  To  speak  a  universe  into  heing,  is  the  misery  on  them.  When,  then,  the  historian 
least  unworthy  mode  of  the  Divine  operation  set  down  in  his  picture-writing  the  ohvious 
that  man  can  imagine.  To  say  in  effect  that  inference  that  the  disobedience  and  wretch- 
God's  word  was  life,  is  not  only  to  refer  all  edness  which  he  saw  in  the  world  ensued 
things  to  God  as  their  cause,  but  to  set  from  the  sin  of  the  first  human  pair,  he 
forth,  in  a  manner  the  most  sublime  as  well  drew  a  serpent,  the  recognised  image  of  the 
as  the  roost  impressive,  the  great  and  im-  power  of  temptation,  offering  to  '  the  weaker 
portant  fact,  that  the  universe  had  its  ori-  vessel'  a  delicious  fruit  Carrying  on  his 
gin  in  the  Divine  mind.  narrative  after  the  manner  of  which  so  many 

This  great  truth,  which,  in  the  condition  instances  are  still  seen  in  the  Egyptian 
of  the  world,  could  not  have  had  an  earthly  monuments,  he  set  the  guilty  pair  before 
origin,  is  accompanied  in  its  statement  by  their  offended  Judge ;  and  again,  in  another 
details  that  wear  the  appearance  of  having  picture,  drove  them  from  Paradise,  and 
originated  in  those  religious  meditations  to  painted  the  cherubim,  the  received  guardian 
which  all  superior  minds  are  drawn,  and  in  of  goodness,  as  keeping  watch  and  ward 
which  the  minds  of  a  primitive  Eastern  race  over  the  happy  enclosure  whence  they  had 
could  not  ftul  to  be  engaged.  Besides  the  been  expelled.  These  pictures  became  the 
fact  of  the  creation  by  the  Divine  agency,  the  narrative  recorded  in  Genesis, 
manner  in  which  the  universe  came  into  its  The  sudden  alternations  of  good  and  ill 
autual  state  would  engage  the  earnest  at-  by  which  human  life  is  chequered,  occa- 
tention  of  inquirers,  and  lead  to  the  exist-  sioned  at  a  very  early  period  the  widely-spread 
ence  of  more  than  one  solution.  The  why  f  inference,  that  the  Divine  Powers  were  grudg- 
and  the  how?  we  cannot  keep  out  of  our  ing  of  their  favours  and  jealous  of  human 
thoughts,  as  soon  as  we  contemplate  creation  happiness.  Hence  they  looked  with  an  evil 
in  an  earnest  mood.  Answers  to  these  qnes-  eye  on  man's  prosperity  and  his  progress  in 
tions,  with  others  of  an  important  kind,  are  Imowledge ;  which  they  were  ever  on  the 
found  in  the  early  part  of  the  book  of  Gene-  point  of  reversing  and  bringing  to  nought, 
sis.  The  reflections  which  thus  originated  lest,  if  his  career  were  undisturbed,  he  should 
passed,  ere  long,  into  a  page  of  history,  under  become  like  one  of  them.  An  influence 
the  latitude  allowed  by  oral  tradition,  and  from  this  speculation  may  be  traced  in  the 
the  universal  tendency  which  has  ever  pre-  prohibition  to  Adam  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
Tailed  in  the  East  for  all  the  products  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evU  (ii.  17;  iii.  5, 
mind  to  assume  the  form  of  narrative.  In  11,  22).  The  consideration  under  which 
the  transmission  of  these  narratives  from  God  is  recorded  to  have  expeUed  Adam  and 
father  to  son,  some  changes  would  natn-  Eve  fit>m  Paradise,  is  one  which  the  pious 
rally  be  introduced.  Hence  arose  different  mind  is  pleased  to  find  rather  in  human 
versions  of  the  same  account ;  one  preserved  misconstructions  of  God's  providence  than 
in  this,  another  in  that  line  of  transmission,  in  the  actual  dealings  of  Him,  who,  having 
Accordingly,  at  least  two  narratives  of  the  made  his  children  capable  of  indefinite  pro- 
creation are  found  in  Genesis ;  the  first,  in  gress,  has  always  been  pleased  with  them  in 
which  the  Creator  is  designated  simply  God  die  degree  in  which  they  have  realised  the 
(i.  ii. — 3) ;  the  other,  in  which  he  is  spoken  higher  purpose  of  their  creation,  and,  'by  rea 
of  under  the  compound  appellation.  Lard  son  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
God  (ii.4 — iii).  These  two  differ  in  general  discern  both  good  and  evU'  (Heb.v.l4);  so 
tone,  as  well  as  in  the  names  given  to  the  that,  growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace 
Deity ;  the  former  is  more  simple,  more  (Philipp.  i.  9,  10),  they  go  on  to  perfection 
purely  sublime,  more  strictly  historical,  than  (Heb.  vi  1). 

the  latter ;  which,  accordingly,  contains  some         National  character  would  of  necessity  im- 

things,  such  as  Eve's  formation  out  of  one  print  itself  on  the  narrative.    With  an  Arab, 

of  Adam's  ribs,  that  unbelievers  have  made  dexterity  is  held  in  high  estimation,  espe- 

serviceable  in  their  warfare  against  revealed  cially  when  employed  in  overcoming  a  diffi- 

religion.  culty  or  extricating   a  person  firom  peril. 

Alphabetic  sprang  from  picture  writing.  Nor  is  the  dexterity  the  less  commendable  if 

Our  record  is  in  alphabetic  writing.    Long,  accompanied  by  falsehood.    Thus,  Abraham 

therefore,  after  the  events  must  that  record  and   Isaac  both  declare  their  wives  to  b^ 

have  been  made.    When  it  was  made,  the  their  8iste^alth«u«lt«\^\^%^iO^%^\<^^v^^:«^^ 
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their  beauty  shoald  occasion  peril  to  them-  gies  of  individnals,  but  also  in  the  prraer- 

selves  (Oen.  xii.  12, leg.;  xx.  6 ;  zxvi.  l,teq.),  Tation  of  traits  of  character,  domestic  inci- 

Incidents  like  these,  while  in  morals  they  dents,  and  family  connections,  which,  in  a 

present  that*  which  is  to  be  shunned,  afford  primitive  or  patriarchal  age,  would  be  so 

guarantees  that  these  narrati?es  arose  in  the  much  history.    And,  in  truth,  the  historical 

state  of  society  in  which  they  profess  to  have  narratiTes  we  possess  may  be  regarded  as, 

had  their  origin,  and  so  give  an  assurance  to  in  the  main,  Uie  history  of  one  family,  or 

the  man  of  well  •  instructed  mind,  that  in  rather  one  man,  Abraham,  continued  through 

reading  them  he  has  to  do  with  realities.  a  long  line  of  posterity;  which,  in  agreement 

The  imagination  has  a  very  large  share  with  Uie  Divine  promise,  ever  grew  broader, 

of  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  oriental  as  it  came  down  to  later  ages, 
caste  of  character,  especially  in  a  primitive         Names,  if  not  all  nouns,  were  at  the  first 

age.     Hence  all  early  writings  must  be  fbll  descriptive.    Each  name,  as  being  descrip- 

of  imagery;  and  a  writing  without  imagery  tive,  was  a  record.    It  transmitted  to  pos- 

may  safely  be  dated  at  a  late  period.    But  terity  a  fact,  an  event,  an  impression,  or  a 

imagination  has  in  poetry  its  appropriate  belief.   When  the  first  man  was  denominated 

expression.    Men's  earliest  thoughts  embo-  Adam  (red  mrth)t  a  record  was  giren  to  an 

died  themselves   in   a  poetic  form.     This  opinion  that  he  was  formed  from  the  soil 

form  might  be  preserved  from  age  to  age  in  When  his  wife  received  the  name  of  Eve 

historical  and  commemorative  poems,  or  it  (lifi)t  ^he  was  thereby  pointed  out  as  the 

might  be  resolved  into  prosaic  history.    In  first  mother,  the  primary  source  of  human 

either  case,  the  transmission  of  events  would  existence.     The   earliest  possession  which 

find  a  vehicle  which  woulci  admit  of  addi-  the  first  pair  could  be  properly  said  to  have 

tions  snd  colourings  to  the  simple  and  un-  made,  was  in  the  birth  of  their  eldest  son, 

varnished  fact.     In  the  earliest  portions  of  who   was    accordingly  denominated    Cain 

Genesis  are  traces  of  poetical  tradition  (iv.  (potsesiion).    The  place  in  which  they  had 

6,  7,  23,  24).  their  earliest  abode  was  distinguished  for  love- 

The  history  from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  liness,  and  hence  was  called  Eden  (bmuty), 
true  piety  will  not  presume  to  take  for  more  Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  be- 
than  it  professes  to  be.  The  lengthened  came  a  vagabond,  and  the  land,  in  conse- 
period  of  at  least  two  thousand  years  is  quence,  into  which  he  was  banished,  re- 
treated of  in  five  chapters,  consisting  in  all  ceived  the  name  of  Nod  (wandering).  In 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  verses,  of  similar  maimer,  other  proper  names  which 
which  a  large  proportion  is  occupied  with  are  found  in  Hebrew  primeval  history,  and 
genealogies  and  the  accounts  of  the  creation,  of  which  the  etymology  is  expressly  given 
The  author's  materials  were  obviously  few.  (fifty-one  in  Genesis  aJone),  or  which  can 
This  is  a  simple  fact  which  Divine  Provi-  easily  be  ascertained,  are  an  undying  record 
deuce  has  seen  fit  to  place  in  the  Bible,  and  and  memorial  of  peculiarities,  events,  and  con- 
which  we,  therefore,  are  bound  reverently  to  victions  connected  with  persons  or  places;  ss 
acknowledge.  It  is  a  fact  which  teaches,  in  Seth,  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  Japhet,  Babel, 
among  other  things,  that  man  was  in  the  Ishmael,Beer-lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvL  14),  Abra- 
main  left  to  his  own  resources  for  his  know-  ham,  Zoar,  Moab,  Anmion,  Isaac,  Beersheba, 
ledge  of  these  earliest  ages.  It  is  a  fact  Jacob,  Edom,  Esek  (xxvi.  20),  Sitnah  (xxvi 
which  stands  in  agreement  with  what  we  21),Rehoboth(xxvL22),Bediel(xxTiiL19). 
might  expect  to  find;  for  the  first  races  of  In  some  instances,  two  names  are  found, 
men  wocdd  be  far  too  much  occupied  with  Here  the  commemorative  effort  becomes  the 
their  material  wants,  and  far  too  little  ad-  more  marked  and  striking;  thus,  Abraham 
vanced  in  civilisation,  to  have  time,  thought,  was  first  called  Abram ;  Israel,  Jacob ;  Joseph 
knowledge,  or  skill  to  make  a  set  record  of  received  the  name  of  Zaphnath  -  paaneah 
events.  (xlL  49),  and  Shinar  that  of  Babel.    So  long 

Yet  the  immediate  connection  of  the  pri-  as  the  Hebrew  remained  a  living  language, 

mitive  family  with  the  antediluvians,  their  these  names  would  be   so  many   records, 

separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  acting  at  least  like  an  artificial  aid  to  the 

the  continued  preservation  of  the  identity  of  memory,  and  enriching  the   materials  for 

one  branch  of  them   in  the  Abrahamidss,  history.    Yet  as  in  many  instances  the  mere 

would  afford  peculiar  opportunities  for  the  name,  however  distinctly  significatire,  might 

transmission,  in  a  state  of  comparative  pu-  fail  to  describe  the  event  sufficiently,  expla- 

rity,  of  the   earliest  knowledge,  traditions,  natory  words  are  added.    For  instance.  Eve, 

and  records  of  the  world,  down  to  remote  in  calling  her  first-bom  Cain,  said,  *  I  have 

ages  and  what  may  be  termed  historic  pe-  gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah'  (iv.  1).     These 

riods.   With  tlie  descendants  of  Abraham  the  explanatory  words  bear,  in  general,  the  ap- 

domestic  affections  were  possessed  of  extra-  pearance  of  having  been  contemporaneous 

ordinary  strength.     The  predominance  of  with  the  events,  and  thus,  from  Che  first» 

this  influence  would  find  an  expression,  not  would  aid  the  memory  in  handing  down  in 

only  in  the  discovery,  transmission,  and  for-  treasures  into  the  hands  of  the  chronielcr. 
BUUioa  of  family  registeia  and  ihe  ^oietia-        OUiat  aids  to  history  were  found  in 
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memorials  of  various  kinds :  as  saored  trees,  early  nges;  and,  secondly,  as  the  historian  of 
at  Mamre,  Moreh,  Beersheba,  Bethel  (Oen.  erents  in  which  he  had  himself  had  a  Teiy 
xxL  33) ;  ancient  idtars,  as  at  Bethel  (xxxt.  large  share,  and  with  which  ht  was  inti> 
1) ;  hence  Jehovah  was  denominated  '  God  mately  acquainted.  These  two  relations  are 
of  Bethel'  (7);  also  stone  pillars  (Gen.  of  very  dissimilar  evidential  valoe.  In  his 
xxviii.  18 ;  xxxv.  14),  which  served  as  boun-  first  relation,  Moses  ooold  give  only  the  best 
dary  marks  .(^^^^i*  ^^t  ^R')'  ^he  tenacity  materials  that  the  past  had  brought  down  to 
with  which  the  memory  of  these  places  was  his  hands,  which  could  be  nothing  more  than 
retained  is  illustrated  in  the  fact,  ,that  they  the  best  accounts  that  men  of  previous  gene- 
became  permanent  objects  of  veneration,  to  rations  had  been  able  to  form  and  transmit 
such  an  extent  that  some  of  them,  in  later  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  whole 
and  degenerate  times,  were  centres  of  super-  character  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  never 
stitious  and  idolatrous  worship.  lays  claim  to  any  sanction  beyond  that  of 

Commemorative  songs  also  formed  a  part  the  credibility  of  its  own  narratives :  it  is  not 

of  the  materials  which  conduced  to  the  for-  a  divine  record  (if  such  a  phrase  has  any 

mation  of  the  Hebrew  history.    These  were  meaning),  but  a  record  of  divine  things,  in 

not  only  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth,  which  much  that  is  human  is  everywhere 

but  uught  to  the  young  under  the  direction  found.   The  inspiration  is  not  in  the  record, 

of  eminent  poets  themselves;  for  such  is  the  but  in  certain  great  truths  and  certain  lofty 

import  of  the  passage  in  2  Sam.  i.  18,  where  characters  therein  exhibited. 
David  '  bade  them  teach  the  children  (not         The  fragmentary  character  which  belongs 

'  the  use,'  but)  the  song  of  the  bow.'  to  Genesis  is  found,  only  in  a  less  degree. 

Proverbs  or  pithy  sayings,  for  which  the  in  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch ; 

Hebrew  mind  and  language  were  eminently  for  it  was  in  substance,  rather  than  in  form, 

suited,  offered,  at  a  very  early  period,  contri-  that  histoiy  came  into  existence  under  the 

butions  to  history,  as  in  Gen.  x.  9 ;  1  Sam.  influence  of  the  exodus  fh)m  Egypt    And 

X.  11.  though  this  fragmentary  character  may  have 

These    facts,  which,   did   space   permit,  afforded  facilities  for  the  interpolation  of 

might  be  set  forth  much  more  fully,  con-  matter  by  later  hands,  yet,  while  we  may 

spire  to  show  that  from  very  early  periods  owe    to  such    acts    information    and   evi- 

an  historical  effort  prevailed  among  the  peo-  dence  that  we  shotild  not  have  otherwise 

pie  who  hold  prominence  in  the  Bible,  and  possessed,  the  obvious  naturalness  of  a  com- 

that  the  results  of  this  effort  was,  the  trans-  position  made  up  of  many  separate  pieces 

mission  to  later  ages  of  various  materials  and  fragments,  in  the  actual  circumstances 

ready  to  be  wrought  into  a  connected  narra-  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  affords  in  fkvonr  of 

tive.    History,  however,  could  hardly  come  the  four  last  books  a  ground  of  conviction 

into  existence  except  under  the  influence  of  which  is  tenable  and  satisfactory,  and  will 

some  great  event,  and  in  the  hands  of  soma  be  found  the  more  forcible  the  more  closely 

extraordinary  man.    Both  were  found  in  the  it  is  investigated  in  its  details.    In  these 

deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  four  books,  however,  which  thus  appear  to 

bondage,  and  their  consequent  establishment  have  arisen  gradually  under  the  particular 

in  the  land  of  Canaan.     Here  was  a  topic  events  that  occasioned  the  memoranda  con- 

demanding  an  historian,  and  materials  in  stitnting  the  body  of  the  work,  we  have,  on 

abundance  for  his  pen.  Who  so  fit  to  use  that  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  their  author, 

pen  as  he  who  had  been  personally  concerned  the  aceounts  of  an  eye-witness ;  of  one  who, 

in  these  stirring  events?  But  if  any  account  in  consequence,  knew  the  tru^  and  could, 

was  to  be  given  of  the  redemption  of  the  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  had  no  reason  for 

Israelites,  it  was  natural,  if  not  necessary,  concealing,  exaggerating,  or  perrerting  it 

that  it  should  be  prefaced  by  a  general  view  In  what  sense,  however,  are  we  to  affirm 

of  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  that  Moses  wrote  the  four  last  books  of  the 

enslavement     Such  a  view,  however,  took  Pentateuch?     This,  on  which  much  has  of 

the  writer  back  to  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  late  been  written  in  Germany,  we  think  com- 

a  sketch    of  whose  history  could   not  be  paratively  a  minor  question.    In  snbstance, 

satisfactorily  written,  unless  their  derivation  Moses  appears  to  as  answerable  for  the  whole 

from  the  antediluvians,  and  from  the  first  Pentateuch,  though  in  different  degrees  and 

pair,  was  previously  set  forth.    Hence  the  to  dissimilar  results.    Bat  even  the  sanction 

writer  sought  for  materials  respecting  pre-  of  his  name  is  of  less  importance  than  the 

ceding  ages ;  and  such  materials  as  he  could  sanction  which  the  books  themselves  bear  in 

procure,  he  put  together  without  subjecting  every  page.    Beyond  a  doubt,  they  prteent 

them  to  much  alteration,  aiming  chiefly  to  a  true  picture  of  the  ages  to  which  they  in 

give  a  narrative  which  followed  the  chrono-  differeni  parts  refer.    These  are  true  human 

logical  order  of  events.    Hence  it  is  obvious  voices  out  of  the  depths  of  boar  antiquity, 

that  Moses  stands  to  us  in  a  twofold  rela-  These  are  genuine  narratives  of  real  events, 

tion ;  first,  that  of  a  compiler  of  oral  tradi-  The  men,  women,  and  children  which  they 

tions  and  doctunentary  information  received  place  before  us  are  our  brethren ;  their  affso- 

ikom  previous  and,  in  some  instanees,  very  tions,  passions,  and  intevestsax^^aDL^So&^vrai 
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own;  their  modes  of  life,  while  true  to  a  primi*  place;  and  tiie  whole  narrmtivia  aoqoiivs  a 
tive  and  oriental  model,  bear  the  yet  deeper  significance  and  a  oredibilitf  which  it  ««nnot 
and  broader  lines  of  onr  common  humanity,  possess  if  contemplated  in  ita  several  pans 
Even  in  the  shades  of  the  picture  we  recog-  merely,  or  disjoined  firom  its  natmral  termi- 
nise  ourselves;  weaknesses  to  which  we  have  nation.  Not  without  gronnds,  therefore, 
yielded,  sins  similar  to  those  thatwe  have  com-  has  the  eminent  Hebraist,  Ewald,  appended 
mitted,  penalties  that  we  have  endured.  So  Joshua  to  the  Pentateuch,  in  his  elassifiea- 
true,  indeed,  to  humsn  nature  is  the  picture  tion  of  the  Hebrew  historical  writingB,  which 
in  all  its  parts,  that  any  one  who  is  at  all  is  as  follows: — I.  The  books  vrfaioh  are  con- 
moderately  versed  in  oriental  manners  and  aecrated  to  the  antiquity  of  the  nation,  the 
primitive  ages,  may  reproduce  the  scenes  in  period  that  elapsed  before  the  period  of  the 
his  own  mind,  as  in  succession  he  passes  Judges :  these  works  are,  the  Pentateuch  and 
down  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  death  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  properly,  ht 
of  Moses.  thinks,  constitute  only  one  work,  and  may 

The  position,  however,  that  to  Moses  the  be  termed  the  great  book  of  original  docu- 

origination  of  the  substance  of  the  four  last  ments.    II.  The  books  which  describe  the 

books  is  to  be  ascribed,  is  compatible  with  times  of  the  Judges  and  the   Kings  up  to 

different  views  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem — that  is, 

influence  which  brought  these   books  into  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings — to  which  dsss 

the  condition  in  which  they  now  lie  before  belongs  the  narrative  that  bears  the  name  of 

us.     That  condition,  some  have  gone  so  far  Ruth ;  '  all  these,'  says  Ewald,  '  constitotc 

as  to  say,  they  did  not  assume  imtil   after  also,  when  viewed  in  their  last  formation, 

the  Babylonish  captivity ;  as  if  the  decline  of  but  one  work,  which  may  be  called  the  great 

a  state  and  the  depravation  consequent  on  Book  of  Kings.'     III.  The  third  class  com- 

a  long  national  bondage,  were  a  period  at  all  prises  the  books  included  under  the  head  of 

likely  to  have  power  for  putting  the  finish-  Hagiograpba  (sacred  writings),   which  be 

ing  hand  to  the  great  classics  of  Hebrew  holds  to  be  of  a  much  later  origin,  Chroni- 

literature — a  remark  which  applies  with  still  des,  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  forming  the 

greater,  and  we  think  irresistible,  force  to  great  books  of  general  history  reaching  to 

the  position  of  those  who  assert  that  these  the  Grecian  period. 

works  did  not  exist  till  after  the  exile,  at  We  will  now  examine  a  little  more  closely 
least  in  anything  like  a  substantial  form,  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  order  to  see 
An  opinion  prevails,  however,  among  Oer-  whether  or  not  they  bear  traces  of  genuine- 
man  critics,  that  evidences  of  a  later  hand  ness,  and  confirm  or  reverse  our  impret- 
nre  found  in  the  books  constituting  the  Pen-  aion,  that  in  their  substance  they  had  Mo- 
tateuch ;  while  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  ses  for  their  author.  We  consider  first  the 
operation  of  two  or  three  hands  besides  that  second,  third  and  fourth  books,  or  the  law- 
of  the  original  compiler  may  be  traced,  in  giving,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  se- 
adding  supplementary  matter  which  either  cond,  found  in  the  fifth  book,  or  Deutero- 
did  not,  or  even  could  not,  have  proceeded  nomy.  From  the  first  book  these  four  are, 
from  the  pen  of  Moses.  again,  distinguished  by  their  subject-matter. 

The   conviction  that  Moses  was  strictly        Indications  of  pi  ace  are  found  in  these  three 

and  exclusively  the  author  of  the  five  books  writings.   Now,  indications  of  place  are  veiy 

that  bear  his  name,  seems  to  have  occasioned  important  as  means  of  testing  and  verifying 

the  somewhat  arbitrary  separation  of  them  alleged  events.   They  show  us  the  condition 

from  the   rest  of  the  Bible,  a   separation  of  the  persons  concerned   in    the   iransae- 

which  may  have  been  facilitated  and  con-  tions ;  the  juncture  of  actual  circumstances, 

firmed   by  the   special   reverence  for  them  They  tend  to  remove  vagueness,  and  bring 

which  the  Jews  have  long  manifested.     If,  objects  to  a  point  where  they  may  be  dis- 

however,  the  course  of  events  were  allowed  tinctly  contemplated.    They  are,  ^erefore, 

a  fair  share  of  influence  in  our  classifies-  adventurous  things  m  a  fabricator's  hands, 
tion,  the  ensuing  Book  of  Joshua  would  be         Let  a  person,  then,  open  these  books,  and, 

admitted  into  the  first  and  most  honourable  without  having  any  previous  knowledge  of 

rank ;  for  in  it  we  find  a  narrative   of  the  their  history,  he  would,  on   running  over 

completion,  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  of  their  contents,  be  ineviubly  led  to  the  con* 

the  great  subject  that  more  or  less  imme-  elusion,  that  the  people  for  whom  these  laws 

diately  occupies  the  preceding  pages ;  and  were  designed  lived,  not  in  cities,  nor  in  any 

tliat  the  rather,  because  on  the  subjugation  fixed  and  secure  place  of  their  own,  but  in  a 

of  Canaan  were  also  fulfilled  the  promises  camp,  wandering  from  spot  to  spot.     For 

given  to  the  fathers.    Thus  the  cycle  of  his-  instance,  in  Lev.  iv.  we  find  the  law  of  the 

tory  is  made  complete.  One  great  act  in  the  na-  sin-offering  set  forth.     Where  was  the  ani 

tional  drama  is  performed.  The  unity  which  mal  to  be  slain?     At  the  door  of  the  taber^ 

runs  through  the  Penuteuch,  binding  all  its  nacle,  or  tent  (4).    Where  was  it  to  be  burnt? 

parts  together,  and  giving  reason  and  pro-  Without  the  camp  (12,  21).   The  same  faeH 

priety  to  each  chapter  in  succession,  is  here  are  observable  in  the  law  concerning  lepen 

brought  to  a   completion  and    a   resting-  (Lev.  xiii.  xiv.),  and  other  cases  {xyL  97» 
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28 ;  xvlL  8;  zzIt.  14,  28.  Numb.  xr.  85,  80;  them ;  thtt  the  land  whither  I  bring  yon  to 

xix.)*  dvell  therein,  spae  yon  not  out' 

The  general  history  presents  the  Israelites  The  laws  regarding  the  sabbath  of  the 

as  wandering  for  many  years  in  the  wilder-  seyenth  year,  and  the  jubilee  in  the  fiftieth 

ness.    Its  fundamental  laws  bear  a  distinct  year,  given  in  anticipation  (Lct.  zxy.),  were 

impress  of  such  wandering.     Did  we  not  so  peculiar  in  character  and  so  wide  in  ope- 

know  that  the  Israelites  had  long  been  in  ration,  that  they  never  could  have  been  in- 

the  desert,  we  could  have  acquired  the  know-  troduced  after  the  death  of  Moses,  as  having 

ledge  ftom  such  facts  as  we  have  now  set  emanated  from  him,  had  not  such  been  the 

forth.  These  laws,  moreover,  were  obviously  case.    Their  interference  with  property  is  so 

given  in  the  wilderness.    The  (ticure  is  con-  marked  and  decided,  that  all  die  propertied 

templated  in  some  of  these  laws ;  provision  classes  would  have  combined  to  prevent  any 

is  made  for  a  state  of  things  which  was  to  attempt  to  orig^ate  them,  had  such  an  at- 

exist  only  after  an  intervaL    The  whole  his-  tempt  been  made  by  others.  Here,  the  claim 

tory  shows  that  the  Hebrews,  even  from  of  the  sanction  of  Moses,  without  which  any 

Abraham,  had  a  ftiture  distinctly  set  before  effort  must  have  been  fruitless,  would  have 

them  by  the  God  whom  they  were  called  to  occasioned  the  detection  of  the  fhmd,  had 

serve.     In  the  promises  which  made  those  there  been  any  class  of  men  having  either 

future  objects,  lay  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  knowledge  or  the  power  requisite  even 

God's  dealing  with  the  nation,  and  one  chief  to  contemplate  such  a  revolution  in  all  the 

source  of  their  power  to  renounce  idolatry,  relations  of  property  as  these  laws  involve, 

and  honour  and  obey  the  Creator.  Any  esti-  If  the  whole  system  of  law  did  not  originate 

mate  of  their  writings  which  does  not  take  with  Moses,  its  existence  is  inexplicable:  and 

this  into  account,  omits  an  essential  ele-  those  who  have  traced  how  wide  in  its  ope- 

ment,  and  must  involve  erroneous  concln-  ration  that  system  was,  how  many  other  laws 

sions.    Before  the  Mosaic  legislation  can  be  must  have  been  required  by  it,  how  great  its 

judged  by  rules  common  with  that  of  Solon  modifying  power  on  the  entire  social  polity, 

or  Justinian,  this  element  must  be  struck  .  will  be  aware  that  we  have  here  an  evidence 

out  of  the  Hebrew  history.  that,  in  substance,  the  laws  which  bear  his 

A  state  of  things,  however,  different  fit>m  name  must  have  had  Moses  for  their  author, 

the    actual,    is   contemplated    and   provi-  The  regulations  concerning  the  tent  and 

ded  for  by  Moses ;  such  a  state  as  would  the  camp  imply  that  the  tent  and  the  camp 

ensue  on  a  wandering  being  exchanged  for  existed,  then,  when  those  regulations  were 

a  settled  mode  of  existence.  In  Lev.  xiv.  38,  given ;  and  the  existence  of  those  regulations 

uq.,  the  general  law  of  the  leper  is  modified  in  their  actual  condition  is  best  accounted 

so  as   to  meet  the  case  of  a  house  affected  for  by  supposing  that  they  were  committed 

with  the  leprosy,  and  the  ordinances  are  in-  to  writing,  at  least,  not  long  after  they  were 

troduced  with  ^ese  words :  *  When  ye  be  issued.    These  laws  were  also  given  before 

come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  the  people  had  a  well-ordered  system   of 

you  for  a  possession/     Such  forethought  is  civil  life  and  lived  in  towns  and  villages, 

in  agreement  with  the  history.    Its  absence  Had  they  originated  in  such  a  condition, 

would  occasion  difBculty.    If  Moses  had  the  they  would  have  borne  marks  of  it,  not  of 

land  of  promise  in  view,  he  could  not  have  the  tent  and  the  camp.    But  the  wilderness 

failed  to  prepare  his  people  for  its  posses-  and  a  camp  were  the  places  in  which,  ac- 

sion.    His  and  their  actual  condition  was  cording  to  the  history,  the  Mosaic  laws  had 

merely  provisional.   But  what  is  provisional,  their  origin.    Thus  the  laws  to  which  we 

implies  two  kinds  of  regulations;  one  for  have  alluded  bear  evidences  of  the  origin 

the  present,  another  for  the  future.    Both  assigned  by  the  history, 

are    found  in  the    books   under  conside-  The  author  of  these  books  was  acquainted 

ration.      Hence  we   get   another  class   of  with  the  season,  the  year,  the  month,  and 

laws,  which,  speaking   generally,  we  have  the  day  of  many  narrated  events.    The  Is- 

reason  to  think,  were  delivered  in  Uie  wilder-  raelites  marehed,  from  the  Bed  Sea,  three 

ness  by  the  mouth  of  Moses.    But  if  so  de-  days  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  before  they 

livered,  then  must  they  have  been  committed  came  to  Marah  (Exod.  xv.  22).    On  the  fif- 

to  writing ;  else,  having  no  firm  hold  in  the  teenth  day  of  the  second  month  after  their 

memory,  the  recollections,  or  the  practice  departing  out  of  Egypt, '  they  came  into  the 

of  the  people,  they  could  not  have  answered  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim 

their  end.    The  purpose  which  dictated,  re-  and  Sinai'  (xvL  1).    On  the  fint  day  of  the 

quired  them  to  be  written.     (Comp.  Lev.  third  month,  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of 

six.  28.  Numb,  xv.2.)   That  it  was  not  one  Sinai  (xix.  1 — 8).    On  the  third  day  after 

or  two  individual  cases  thrown  out  by  chance,  the  descent  of  Moses  from  the  Mount,  the 

but  a  body  of  laws  constructed  expressly  for  migesty  of  God  appeared  (16).    In  the  se- 

a  coming  state  of  social  life,  is  evident  from  cund  year,  on  the  firet  day  of  the  first  month. 

Lev.  XX.  22:  'Ye,  therefore,  shall  keep  all  the  tabernacle  was  reared  (xl.  17).    On  the 

my  statutes  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  eighth  day  of  this  month,  Aaron  offered  his 
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first  oblation  (Lev.  ix.  1,  uq,) ;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month  of  the 
Bume  year,  *  at  even  in  the  wilderness/  the 
first  passover  was  kept  (Numb.  ix.  1 — 0). 
On  tiie  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month 
in  the  second  year,  the  cloud  was  taken  up 
from  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  left  Sinai  (x.  11).  Seven 
days  were  they  detained  at  Hazeroth  (xii.  14). 
Forty  days  were  spent  by  the  spies  in  their 
visit  to  Canaan  (xiiL  25). 

The  author  is  also  acquainted  with  acci- 
dental circumstances,  for  he  mentions  them 
in  relation  to  their  place,  name,  number, 
time,  the  persons  connected  with  them,  their 
sex  and  tribe.  At  Ellm  were  twelve  wells 
of  water  and  seventy  palm  trees  (Exod.  xv. 
27).  He  gives  in  detail  the  circumstances 
of  the  desecration  committed  by  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  and  the  names  and  relationship  of 
those  who  bore  the  corpses  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (Lev.  X.  1 — 4).  Numbers  vii.  contains 
a  long  catalogue  of  the  presents  made  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  at  the  consecration  of 
the  tabernacle;  its  author  knew  the  name 
of  every  prince,  and  the  name  of  his  father 
and  tribe;  also  the  nature,  number,  and 
value  of  each  one's  presents.  In  Numb.  xxv. 
1 — 17,  we  have  an  exact  account  of  a  crime 
committed  by  an  Israelite  'in  the  sight  of 
the  congregation,'  the  effects  of  that  misdeed 
on  the  people,  and  its  condign  punishment 
The  writer  knew  the  name  of  the  Israelite — 
*  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince  of  a  chief 
house  among  the  Simeonites ;'  of  the  '  Mi- 
dianitish  woman' — 'Cozbi,  the  daughter  of 
Zur,  head  over  a  people,  of  a  chief  house  in 
Midian  /  and  of  him  who  slew  them — *  Phi- 
nehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron.' 
So  intimate  a  knowledge  of  persons  and 
their  relation  to  events,  of  attendant  circum- 
stances and  even  feelings,  cannot  have  been 
transmitted  by  tradition,  and  disclose  the 
recording  hand  of  a  contemporary. 

Many  lavrs  set  down  in  diese  books  had 
their  origin  on  accidental  occasions.  The 
writer  well  knew  these  occasions,  and  the 
names  and  tribes  of  the  persons  in  connection 
with  whom  the  ordinances  were  made.  As 
already  stated,  the  first  passover  was  cele- 
brated  *on  the  fouricenUi  day  of  the  first 
month.'  But  certain  men  rendered  nnclean 
by  touching  a  dead  body,  were,  in  conse- 
quence, incapacitated  for  keeping  the  festi- 
val on  the  proper  day.  They  made  an  ap- 
peal to  Moses.  Hence  arose  the  law  that  per- 
sons who  were  unclean  by  reason  of  a  dead 
body, or  on  a  journey  afar  off,  should  keep  the 
passover  a  month  later  (Numb.  ix.  6 — 12). 

The  punishment  for  a  breach  of  the  law 
regarding  the  sabbath  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed. A  particular  occasion  caused  it  to 
be  laid  down.  In  the  wUdemess  at  Hormah, 
a  man  collected  wood  on  the  sabbath.  He 
was    brought   before    Moses    and    A«ron. 


There  being  no  law  provided  in  the  case, 
the  offender  was  imprisoned.  Counsel  was 
taken,  and  a  general  law  established  that  the 
sabbath-breaker  should  be  stoned  to  death 
without  th$  camp  (Numb.  xr.  32,  36.  Exod. 
xxxi.  14, 15).  A  similar  case  may  be  found 
in  Lev.  xxiv.  10,  teq.  According  to  esta- 
blished laws,  only  males  could  inherit  pro- 
perty. ¥^at  was  to  take  place  in  the  event 
of  there  being  only  female  descendants,  was 
not  determined.  A  case  gave  rise  to  the 
law.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  laid 
before  Moses  the  fact  that  their  father 
had  left  no  son.  Moses  brought  their 
case  before  the  Lord,  and  the  answer  was — 
'  Thou  shalt  cause  Uie  inheritance  of  their 
father  to  pass  unto  them.'  Then  ensues  a 
general  law  bearing  on  instances  of  this  and 
of  a  similar  kind  (Numb,  xxrii.  1 — 11).  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  observe  the  panien- 
larity  that  prevails  in  this  brief  narrative. 
Zelophehad  is  described  '  as  the  son  of 
Hepher,  the  son  of  Oilead,  the  son  of  Ma- 
chir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  families 
of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joseph.'  Hb 
daughters*  names  are  given — Mahlah,  Noah, 
Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah.  The  young 
women  make  reference  in  their  plea  to  aa 
earlier  event : '  Our  father  died  in  the  wiUier" 
nesSf  and  he  was  not  in  the  company  of  tbea 
that  gathered  themselves  against  the  Lord 
in  the  company  of  Korah'  (Numb.  xvi.). 
A  word  dropped  incidentally  by  these  sup- 
pliants, implies  that  the  Israelites  were  no 
longer  in  the  vrildemess.  In  fact,  they  were 
now  on  the  borders  of  the  promised  land. 
These  are  strong  tokens  of  reality.  They 
evidence  the  hand  of  one  who  is  writing 
from  what  he  sees  and  knows. 

The  last  case  goes  still  further.  The  new 
law  affected  the  rights  of  the  tribe.  <  The 
sons  of  Joseph,'  therefore,  snbmitted  to 
Moses,  that  if  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
inherited  their  father's  property,  that  pro- 
perty might  be  subtracted  from  the  lot  of  the 
tribe ;  since  the  damsels  might  marry  mem- 
bers of  other  tribes,  and  '  their  inheritanee 
be  put  unto  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
whereunto  they  are  received.'  Hence  the 
law  was  modified :  '  only  to  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  their  father  shall  they  marry.*  And 
this  became  the  law  in  the  case  of  heiresses 
(Numb,  xxxvi). 

These  are  given  as  specimens  to  show 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
three  books.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers, bears  marks  of  the  place  and  time  is 
which  these  contents  were  occasioned,  and 
probably  committed  to  writing.  A  unity  ef 
manner  also  prevails  which  betokens  a  snb- 
stautial  imity  of  origin.  That  real  life  wis 
the  original  whence  these  things  were  drawa, 
seems  indisputable.  The  reid  life  was  at  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  was  life  in  the  wildeness. 
Hence  we  get  back  to  the  earliest 
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for  the  time  when  these  writings  originated,  xzxiii.  is  etpressly  said  to  rest  on  the  antho* 
It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  the  books,  rity  of  Moses,  who  'wrote  their  goings  out 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  now  lie  according  to  their  joameys  bj  the  command- 
before  as,  were  formed  at  the  time  when  the  ment  of  Jehovah'  (2).  In  Ezod.  xziy.  4,  it 
recorded  events  happened.  Enough,  that  is  said,  in  relation  to  the  ten  commandments, 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  '  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  Jehovah ' 
had  their  origin  at  a  time  when  the  trath  (Ezod.  xxiv.  4;  comp.  xz.  2,  seq.), 
could  be  known,  and  when  there  was  The  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch  has  both 
no  reason  for  reporting  anything  bat  the  in  form  and  contents  much  resemblance  to 
truth.  The  particular  form  may  have  more  the  three  by  which  it  is  preceded.  As  in 
than  once  changed:  the  substance  seems  to  these,  so  in  Deuteronomy,  the  laws  are  not 
have  remained  the  same.  That  substance  brought  forward  according  to  the  similarity 
bears  manifest  traces  of  an  origin  coeval  of  their  contents,  but  lie  in  the  book  without 
with  the  events.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  less  reference  to  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of 
consequence  whose  was  the  hand  that  legal  miscellany.  Succession  of  time  seems 
committed  these  memorials  to  the  cus«  to  be  the  only  thread  on  which  they  are  ar- 
tody  of  writing.  Men  have  allowed  them-  ranged.  It  is  also  the  same  people  to  whom 
selves,  in  questions  of  archeology,  to  these  laws  are  given — the  people  that  had 
be  unduly  influenced  by  great  names.  An  been  rescued  from  Egypt  by  the  strong  hand 
obviously  absurd  and  untrue  narrative  would  of  Ood,  and  had  the  intention  of  taking  pos- 
not  become  credible  by  bearing  the  name  of  session  of  Canaan,  the  land  given  to  their 
Moses.  A  statement  or  a  book  which  carries  fathers.  The  observance  of  the  laws,  more- 
in  itself  evidences  of  truth  and  credibility,  over,  is  enforced  by  the  same  considerations, 
needs  not  the  corroboration  of  external  au  It  is  still  a  camp  in  which  the  leader  speaks 
thority.  If,  indeed,  such  corroboration  can  to  his  people  (Deut  zziz.  9,  10). 
be  had,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected.  On  the  other  side,  many  diversities  have  to 
But  the  cause  of  revelation  incurs  a  loss,  be  acknowledged.  The  earlier  books  contain, 
instead  of  making  a  gain,  whenever  unsus-  along  with  laws,  narratives  of  various  events ; 
tainable  claims  are  preferred,  or  solid  evi-  this  book  contains  only  very  few  histori- 
dcnce  is  strained.  cal  accounts.   Deuteronomy  offers  discourses 

That  Moses  was  concerned  in  writing  which  do  not  appear  in  the  earlier  books, 
down  at  least  most  of  these  incidents  and  such  as  addresses  to  the  people,  lengthened 
laws,  is  very  probable.  Of  the  art  of  ?^iting  exhortations,  designed  to  lead  them  to  a 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  The  occasion  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  are  set 
demanded  its  use.  Time  and  opportunity  forth  as  already  known.  The  deep,  fatherly, 
were  afforded  by  a  wandering  of  forty  years,  often  supplicatory  tone  of  these  addresses, 
The  realisation  of  the  Divine  promises  jus-  the  repetition  of  them,  shows  that  feelings 
tified,  if  it  did  not  require,  systematic  care  of  a  peculiar  kind  had  been  awakened  in  the 
for  a  fkture  day  when  Israel  should  possess  speaker's  bosom.  The  lawgiver  who  speaks 
Canaan.  And  if  a  record  was  to  be  kept,  in  this  book,  lived  at  a  later  time  than  he 
nothing  more  likely  than  that  it  should  whom  we  have  seen  working  in  the  earlier 
be  made  in  the  hand,  or  at  least  under  books;  he  pre-snpposes  the  earlier  system 
the  eye  and  care  of  Moses,  the  great  of  legislation,  and  builds  on  it  as  a  founda- 
mind  and  the  great  actor  in  the  grand  dra-  tion.  The  people  are  still  in  a  camp,  but 
ma.  The  authorship  of  the  books  is  not,  they  are  on  the  point  of  ezchanging  it  for 
indeed,  ascribed  to  Moses.  But  he  is  re-  villages  and  towns ;  for  there  is  an  increase 
ported  to  have  committed  to  writing  much  in  those  laws  which  could  find  application 
that  now  forms  a  part  of  their  contents,  only  among  citizens  occupying  fized  abodes. 
When,  on  his  journey  towards  Sinai,  Moses  Even  the  mode  of  thinking  among  the  peo- 
had  defeated  Amalek,  he  received  the  com-  pie  has  changed ;  the  leader  has  no  longer 
mand,  'Write  this  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  to  deal  with  rough  hordes,  who  at  every  dif- 
rehearse  -it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua'  (Ezod.  ficulty  long  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
xvii.  14).  The  last  words  are  noticeable,  vassalage ;  he  has  a  new  race  before  him, 
Joshua  had  been  Moses'  general  on  the  occa-  who  have  loftier  views,  are  docile  to  law, 
sion.  The  account,  then,  was  to  be  read  to  and  more  open  to  human  sympathies, 
him  as  a  means  of  securing  perfect  accuracy.  Who,  then,  is  the  leader  of  this  genera- 
There  is  no  reason  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  tion?  Who  gave  these  laws  and  held  these 
narrative  thus  carefully  framed  forms  a  part  speeches  7  The  book  names  Moses,  the 
of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  passage  is  still  framer  of  the  preceding  legislation.  Every 
very  important,  as  showing  that  carefhlly  leaf  names  Moses.  In  Deut  zziz.  21,  a 
composed  documents  were  brought  into  ez-  book  is  spoken  of  which  was  obviously  a 
istence  contemporaneously  with  the  recorded  general  summary  of  the  laws,  if  it  was  not 
events,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  abstracts  Deuteronomy  itself.  In  zzzL  9 — 12,  24, 
and  summaries  we  possess.  20,  it  is  ezpressly  said, '  Moses  wrote  this 

The  list  of  encampments  and  'journeys  law* — 'Moses  msde  an  end  of  writing  the 

Qt  the  children  of  Israel '  found  in  Numb  words  of  this  law  in  a  book*  until  the^  w«t«. 
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fioished.'  He  also  delivered  'the  book  of  Ihe 
laV  iuto  the  hands  of  the  priests,  with  the  in- 
junction that  it  should  be  read  before  all  Israel 
every  seventh  year,  *  that  they  may  hear,  and 
that  they  may  learn  and  fear  Jehovah  your  Gk>d, 
and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  thit  law,* 
There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  that  a  book  at 
least  similar  to  that  of  Deuteronomy  was 
written  by  Moses,  accepted  by  the  people,  if 
not  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. We  are  here,  therefore,  on  a  solid  his- 
torical foundation.  Deuteronomy,  or  a  work 
the  same  in  substance,  was  written  by  him 
who  could  best  supply,  and  received  by 
those  who  could  best  judge  and  verify,  its 
contents. 

But  the  book  has  points  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  documents.  This 
only  confirms  its  credibility.  The  time  was 
different;  the  circumstances  were  different 
Had  the  book  been  without  these  features  of 
dissimilarity,  it  would  have  confuted  itself. 

Even  in  these  points  of  difference,  how- 
ever, there  are  tokens  of  the  same  mind  and 
traces  of  tlie  same  band.  Deuteronomy 
contains  the  discourses  which  Moses  deli- 
vered in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  month  of 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering.  The 
people  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  land  of 
their  hope,  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  which  were  already  assigned  to  some 
of  them;  and  thence  surveyed  the  long-pro- 
mised, long-desired,  and  attractive  country 
which  they  were  about  to  occupy.  Let  us  in 
fancy  transport  ourselves  into  the  camp  of 
their  leader,  and,  endeavouring  to  enter  into 
his  feelings,  form  a  judgment  of  the  contents 
of  Deuteronomy. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  Israelites  were  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  for  which  they 
had  longed  during  forty  years.  With  this 
possession  would  their  domestic  and  social 
relations  be  altogether  altered,  and  the  ordi- 
nances which  regarded  the  service  of  Jeho- 
vah come  into  actual  observance.  But  pos- 
session had  to  be  gained.  For  this,  a  long, 
hard,  if  not  doubtful,  conflict  must  be  gone 
through.  The  inhabitants  who  were  to  be 
driven  out  were  numerous,  strong,  and 
brave.  They  were  also  prepared  to  offer  a 
determined  resistance.  The  conflict  indefi- 
nitely pos^oned  the  completion  of  the  new 
social  system,  and  therein  the  observance  of 
the  religious  ordinances.  During  this  time, 
what  fear  was  there  that  zeal  for  the  new 
constitution  would  grow  cold ;  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  possession  should  be  forgot- 
ten; that  rehgion  should  perish  amid  strife, 
bloodshed,  and  idolatry!  The  worst  was, 
that  the  leader  himself  was  to  leave  the 
world,  and  so  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
superintending  the  realisation  of  his  own 
conceptions.  What,  then,  more  natural  than 
that  Moses  should  employ  the  brief  interval 
in  earnest,  heartfelt,  and  repeated  exhorta- 
tions, designed  and  fitted  to  deepen  the  im- 


pression of  his  laws  oa  the  hearta  of  his 
people ;  to  give  them  strength,  courage,  and 
pious  confidence ;  to  make  them  fe^  fiieir 
singular  advantages,  espAciaUy  in  that  whidi 
was  the  central  fact  of  ftU,  namely,  dieir  in- 
timate  alliance  with  Jehovah,  whose  eoa- 
tinned  support  they  might  be  sore  to  reeeire 
so  long  as  they  were  obedient  to  his  will? 
As  natural  was  it,  that  in  the  new  juncture, 
and  after  a  long  and  very  varied  experieQ««^ 
Moses  should  both  modify  and  change  pre- 
vious commands,  and  promulgate  new  ones. 
All  this  he  does — all  this  he  was  likely  to 
do.     His  actual  conduct  is  ^vindicated  be- 
cause it  is  required  by  his  position.    ¥ir^ 
accordingly,  he  shows  forth  the  goodness  of 
Jehovah,  and  calls  to  mind  the  fulfilment 
of  his  divine  promises  during  the  jonney 
through  the  desert,  founding  thereon  thie 
obligation  of  gratitude  and  fidelity  to  God 
(i. — ^iv.  41 ;  viii.  iz.  xi.).     Then  he  brings 
to  their  recollection  the  most  important  lavs 
already  given,  and  sets  before  his  people  tin 
consequences  of  disobedience  (▼!.  x.  12 ;  zL 
xii.).     Having  now  gained  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  land,  and  seen  two  tribes  and  a 
half  in  something  like  actual  possessicm,  hi 
changes  several  laws  given  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod.    While  they  all  lived  together  in  one 
camp,  their  cattle  were  to  be  slaughtered  in  the 
camp,  or,  if  out  of  the  camp,  were  in  all  eases 
to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabemade 
(Lev.  xvii.  3, 4).    Now  that  in  part  they  wei« 
already  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
and  the  law  had  become   impracticable,  a 
change  was  made  by  which  they  received 
permission  to  kill  their  cattle   where  they 
resided,  provided  they  were  not  intended  for 
sacrifice  (Deut  xii.  13 — 15).     It  had  been 
forbidden  to  take  interest  (£xod.  xxiL  2d; 
Lev.  XXV.  36,  37).   A  simple  prohibition  wu 
sufiicient  so   long  as  the  people  were  ill 
Israelites.     Now,  the  law  was  modified,  sod 
interest  might  be  taken  of  foreigners  (Deal 
xxiii.  19,  20).     The  law  respecting  asyfaua 
for  the  unintentional  manslayer,   atrikxDgly 
exemplifies  the  maimer  in  which  modifies* 
tions  in  the  legislation  took  place  according 
to  circumstances.    First,  there  was  only  om 
place  for  refuge,  the  altar  (Exod.  xxL  19, 
14)  ;  then  an  order  is  issued,  that  on  pos- 
session being  taken  of  Palestine,  aiz  cilies 
of  refuge  should  be  set  apart  (Numb.  xxzv. 
6).    Again,  we  find  an  injunction  that  when 
the  Israelites  were  settled  in  Canaan,  tfaey 
should  separate  three  cities  (Dent.  xix.  2). 
There  were  to  be  three  cities  on  the  west  and 
three  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Numb.  xxxv. 
14).    Now,  a  superficial  view  might  fane; 
that  there  vras  here  more  than  one  contra- 
diction.   In  truth,  everything   is    in  strict 
agreement  with   the  position   of  affairs  at 
each  juncture.  When  the  law  was  first  given, 
there  was  only  the  altar  that  ccold  alford  a 
refuge;   the   appointment  of    cities  would 
have  been  \iremature  and  useless,  whea  Um 
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subject  ^aa  viewed  in  relation  to  Canaan,  vid  did,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy  dajs'  (ti. 
then  under  a  general  impression  six  cities  12 ;  ix.  6 ;  xL  33.  Amos  ii.  4  Micah  yi.  6. 
were  ordered  to  be  appropriated  to  the  par-  7.  Is.  ▼.  24;  xxiv.  0).  These  laws  were 
pose.  At  a  later  period,  a  direction  was  numerous  and  valuable,  but  they  were  de- 
given  that  the  six  should  be  equally  divided  spised  (Hos.  viii.  12).  The  constant  refer- 
between  the  lands  on  the  west  and  those  on  ence  to  tbem  shows  not  only  their  existence, 
the  east  of  Jordan.  Still  later,  an  order  is  but  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held, 
given  which  seems  to  reverse  the  ordinance,  rendering  it  also  probable  that  they  existed 
for  three  cities  only  are  mentioned.  The  in  writing,  and  were  enshrined  in  the  heart 
explanation  is,  that  Moses  had  himself  al-  of  the  nation ;  otherwise,  blame  for  their  neg- 
ready  severed  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan,  lect,  if  once  entered  on,  would  scarcely  be 
toward  the  sun- rising  (Deut.  iv.  41 ;  comp.  repeated,  since  in  case  they  were  founded  on 
Josh.  XX.  8) ;  and  the  command  last  alluded  no  sure  basis  of  fact,  or  existed  only  in  tra- 
to  relates  exclusively  to  the  regions  west  of  dition,  the  answer  would  have  been  no  less 
the  Jordan.  Examples  of  new  ordinances,  effectual  than  ready,  that  they  were  mere  in- 
demanded  by  the  changed  condition  of  the  ventions,  or,  at  any  rate,  carried  with  them 
people,  and  occasioned  by  the  comparative  no  sufficient  authority.  These  laws  were  in 
proximity  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  existence  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  first 
may  be  found  in  Deut.  xvi.  18;  xix.  14;  sovereigns  of  Israel  were  exhorted  to  ob- 
xxii.  1 — 9 ;  xxvii.  17.  serve  them  strictly.  And  when  we  find  them 

If  we  find  a  new  mode  of  thought  and  thus  in  observance,  they  imply  an  antecedent 

representation  in  Deuteronomy,  we  only  find  state  out  of  which  they  sprang,  and  so  carry 

that  which  we  had  reason  to  expect.  All  the  us  back  to  yet  earlier  days.    Indeed,  if  we 

Israelites  who,  forty  years  before,  had  left  consider  the  peculiarities  of  the  political  and 

the  soil  of  Egypt,  had,  vrith  a  very  few  ex-  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  we  find  that  its 

ceptions,   died  in   the  wilderness,   and  left  ideal,  and  much  of  its  actual,  are  in  aocord- 

their  claims  to  the  promised  land  to  their  ance  with  the  legal  provisions  of  the  four 

sons  and  grandsons.     These,  not  degraded  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 

by  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  having  That  the  Israelites  for  some   centuries 

been  brought  up  under  the  fatherly  eye  of  had  no  king,  is  declared  by  their  history  as 

their  great  leader,  were  of  a  higher  elevation  plainly  as  that  they  ought  not  to  have  had 

of  character,  and  better  prepared  for  moral  one.  When  the  crown  was  offered  to  Gideon, 

and  religious  progress.     For  this  new  gene-  he  answered — '  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  nei- 

radon  laws  of  a  higher  tone  were  desirable ;  ther  shall  my  son  rule  over  you ;  Jehovah 

and,  accordingly,  those  are  given,  which  may  shall  rule  over  yon'  (Judg.  viii.  23).    And 

be  found  in  Deut.  xv.  7,  8 ;  xx.  5,  7,  19 ;  when  at  length  they  exacted  a  king  from 

xxi.  1,  teq.;  xxii.  6,  10;  xxiv.  xxv.  0.     The  Samuel,  he  was  thus  comforted  by  Jehovah: 

general  character  of  the  book  of  Deutero-  '  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 

nomy  is,  then,  in  keeping  with  the  occasion  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 

that  called  it  forth.   In  repetitions  and  sum-  them'  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).     These  are  repre- 

maries,  in  addresses   and   exhortations,  in  sentations  litUe  likely  to  be  found  in  the 

changes  and  additions,  it  is  what  a  new  gene-  Bible,  had  Mosaism  been  a  late  invention 

ration  of  men,  about  to  enter  Canaan,  re-  of  kings  and  priests ;  for  the  former  would 

quired,  and  what  they  were  likely  to  receive  be  unwilling  to  strike  at  the  very  foundations 

from  the  lips  of  Moses,  who  was  on  the  of  their  au&ority,  and  the  latter  equally  in- 

point  of  surrendering  the  authority  he  had  disposed  to  undermine  the  regal  power,  by 

wielded  so  long  and  so  well,  under  circum-  means  of  which,  in  part,  their  own  was  sns- 

stances,  certainly,  of  promise  and  hope,  but  tained.    llad  the  theocracy  been  first  com- 

also  of  no  small  difficulty  and  some  perU.  mitted  to  writing  in  the  times  of  David,  it 

But  if  the  Pentateuch  in  substance  came  would  have  been  tree  from  those  democratic 
into  existence  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  and  anti-regal  features  of  which  we  find  it 
especially  if  the  great  national  legislator  was  possessed  in  books  still  in  existence,  and 
in  the  main  its  author,  then  shall  we  find  which,  if  composed,  could  not  have  been  re- 
traces of  its  existence  and  influence  in  the  ceived  after  tiie  priesthood  and  the  monar- 
later  books  of  the  Bible.  This  is  what  we  chy  had  formed  an  alliance.  Certain,  how- 
should  expect;  this  is  actually  the  case.  The  ever,  it  is,  that  the  aversion  to  a  regal  go- 
laws  given  in  the  Pentateuch  are  found  in  vemment  displayed  by  Gideon  and  Samuel, 
actual  observance)  after  the  days  of  Moses,  is  in  keeping  with  the  Mosaic  law,  whose 
The  Israelites  possessed  laws  and  ordinances  theory  was  that  Jehovah  only  should  be  king 
which  they  regarded  as  having  emanated  in  Israel  (Exod.  xix.  3,  leg.  Deut  xxxiii.  5). 
from  Jehovah.  To  these  reference  is  fre-  The  priests  and  servants  of  the  sanctuary 
quenUy  made :  the  infraction  of  them  is  were  taken  firom  one  tribe,  bearing  the  name 
reprobated ;  their  observance  is  enjoined,  of  Levi.  Now,  they  were  Levites  which  took 
Thus,  in  1  Kings  ill.  14:  <If  thou  (Solo-  charge  of  the  ark  at  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam. 
mon)  wflt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  my  sta-  vL  15) :  tbey  also  bore  it  when  at  last  it  was 
totes  and  commandments,  as  thy  father  Da-  brought  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xy.  24).    So 
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early  as  the  days  of  the  Judges,  we  find  Mi-  to  show  the  contrary,  they  would  justly  exfile 

cah  declaring,  —  *  Now  know  that  Jehovah  suspicion,  so  long  as  Uie  history  given  of 

will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  the   condition  of  Palestine  in  Joshua  sxtd 

my  priest'  (Judg.  xvii.  13  ;  see   the  con-  Judges   is  received   as    trustworthy.     Tet, 

uection).     In  the  book  of  ihe  law  we  see  doubtless,  efforts  would  be  made  to  act  in 

the  origin  of  these  opinions  and  practices  agreement   with    the    Mosaic    institutions. 

(Numb.  i.    48 — 04;   iii.  14,  teq.;  viii.  14.  These  efforts  would  not  be  wholly  nngatoiy. 

Deut.  xviiL  1 — 8,  18).  Accordingly,  so  early  And  hence  we  may  expect  to  find  dhn  snd 

as  the  days  of  Saal  the  Israelites  had  a  con-  scattered  indications  of  the  operation  of  the 

siderable  body  of  priests ;  in  the  single  city  great  law-book  of  the  nation.     Accordini^T, 

of  Nob  were  eighty-five  priests  slain  (1  Sam.  in  the  point  under  consideration,  we  learn 

xxii.  18,  19).     This  hierarchy  possessed  in  that,  before  the  temple  had  come  into  exist- 

their  own  exclusive  right  certain  cities,  for  ence,  it  was  the  custom  of  Elkanah  to  go  op 

this  same  Nob  is  characterised  as  *  the  city  '  out  of  his  city  yearly  to  worship  and  to 

of  the  priests.'    And  thus  we  find  the  law  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  Shiloh' 

(Numb.  XXXV.)  observed  in  Israel.  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  21).     This  was  in  agreemoU 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  pursue  the  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  (Exod.  Triii. 

subject  into  all  its  details.    The  following  is  14 — 17),  and  that  particular  command  which 

worthy  of  special  notice.    When,  after  the  forbad  sacrifices  to  be  offered  in  any  other 

death  of  Solomon,  ten   tribes   revolted  to  place  than  that  where  was   the    sanctnsiy 

Jeroboam,  that  sovereign,  in  order  to  sever  (Lev.  xvii.  1 — 9.   Dent.  xii.   xvi.).     Other 

the  religious  bond  between  his  people  and  instances,  tending  to  show  the  operation  of 

Rehoboom,  and  to  prevent  their  returning  to  the  Mosaic  laws  before  the  regal   govern- 

their  former  allegiance, '  ordained  a  feast  in  ment,  may  be  found  in  1  Sam.  xzviiL  d, 

the  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  compared  with  Exod.    xxvilL    30.    Nnink 

month,  like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in  Judah.'  xxvii.  21 ; — 1  Ssm.  xxi.  4,  compared  with 

Here  we  have   an  intimation   as  from  an  Numb.  iv.  7.     Lev.  xxiv.   0;    Exod.  xxv. 

enemy,  that  a  similar  observance  had  long  80 ; — 1  Sam.  xiv.  32,  compared  with  Gea. 

prevailed  in  Judah.     This  feast  was  that  of  ix.  4.   Lev.  iii.  17; — 1  Sam.  zx.  26,  com- 

tabemacles,  appointed  in  the  law  (Lev.  xxiii.  pared  with  Lev.  xr.  16 — 18. 
31    13.  Deut  xvi.  13 — 10)  on  the  same  day.         The  foUowing  are  references  to  eTcnts  n- 

but  on  the  seventh  month ;  the  change  to  the  eorded  in  the  Pentateuch.    In  Micah  vii  20^ 

eighth  in  some  way  suited  Jeroboam's  pur-  we  read,  *  Thou  wilt  perform   the  truth  to 

pose.     His  conduct  on  this  occasion  lets  us  Jacob,  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  dioi 

see  that  the  practice  enjoined  in  the  law  of  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  of  old.'    The 

resorting  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  nature  of  the  promises  here  referred  to,  the 

land,  was  then  in  existence  (1  Kings  xii.  prophet  implies  to  be  well  known.     Tbey 

27, 28).   This  custom  is  alleged  as  his  chief  are  expressly  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii.  2 ;  xv.  7, 

ground  for  setting  up  worship  in  his  own  uq.;  xvii.  l^ieq.;  xxviiLlS,  teq.    Hosea,  ooe 

dominions ;  and,  indeed,  it  affords  a  suffi-  of  the  earliest  prophets,  in  speaking  against 

oient  explanation  of  his  conduct;  for  unless  the  sins  of  the  people,  remarks  of  Jacob, 

his  male  subjects  were  in  the  habit  of  per-  that  he  took  his  brother  by  the  heel  in  the 

forming  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  fre-  womb,  and  by  his  strength  he  had  po««f 

qiiently,  there  could,  in  the  clrcuro stances,  with  Ood  (xiL  3,  4).     The  contemporsries 

have  been  little  danger  of  their  falling  away  of  the  prophet  must,  as  appears  from  die 

from   the  monarch  whom  they  had  them-  merely  allusive  character  of  iie  words,  have 

selves  chosen  as  the  patron  of  political  li-  been  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  fsets 

berty.     It  is  equally  clear  that  the  custom  to  which  he  refers.   Details  <hi  the  point  sze 

wss  one  whose  origin  ran  back  to  early  pe-  found  in  Gen.  xxv.  22 — 25 ;  xxxii.  25—^ 

nods,  being,  as  it  was,  well  established,  not  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  knowledge 

only  in  the  usages  but  the  affections  of  the  under  which  Hosea  wrote,  and  that  whidi 

people.  he  supposes  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of 

In  the  social  and  political  disturbances  his  reslders,  had  not  a  common  origin  in  Uit 

which  ensued  during  the  long  wars  neces-  book  of  Genesis.   The  same  prophet  appears 

sary  for  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  and  in  to  refer  to  the  book  of  Genesis  when  (iii. 

the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  Israelites  were  12)  he  says,  'Jacob  fled  into  the  country  of 

then  subjected,   we   cannot  expect  to  find  Syria,  and  Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for 

traces  of  the  full  observances  of  the  Mosaic  a  wife  he  kept  sheep '  (Gen.  xxviii.  0 ;  xxix. 

laws.     Such  an  observance  was  impossible.  18;  xxxi.  41).  The  overthrow  of  Sodom  sod 

It  was  only  after  a  length  of  time,  and  when  Gomorrsh  lay  deeply  imbedded  in  the  na* 

the  Israelites  began  to  have  a  firm  foothold  tional  mind ;   so  that  when  the   propheti 

in  Palestine,  that  the  laws  of  Moses  could  wished  to  announce  the  ruin  of  a  ci^,  they 

fully  take  effect     Indeed,  prior  to  the  con-  found  in  the  recorded  event  a  sonree  of  for* 

quests  of  David,  there  was  no  period  when  cible  imagery  (Amos.  iv.  11;  comp.  Gen.  xis* 

the  Mosaic  constitution  could  be  reduced  to  24).    A  poet,  of  probably  David's  time,  pis- 

praotioe.    Did  piMages  exist  which  seemed  misei  to  his  lord  and  king  that  he  ihsU  It 
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a  priest  for  over,  after  the  order  of  Melohi- 
sedek  (Ps.  ex.  4).  So  generally  known  was 
the  circumstance  recorded  in  Oen.  xiv.  18^ 
20,  that  he  considered  a  word  sufficient  to 
make  his  meaning  known.  That  the  Israel- 
ites were  in  Egypt,  and  lived  there  under 
an  oppressive  swaj,  from  which  Jehovah  re* 
deemed  them,  leading  the  nation  through 
tlie  wilderness  into  Canaan,  is  set  forth  as 
generally  known  hy  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  6. 
Amos  ii.  10;  iii.  1),  Hosea  (xi.  1),  and  Mi- 
cah  (vi.  4).  Particulars  connected  with  the 
exodus  were  well  known  among  the  people. 
*  The  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt' 
is  mentioned  by  Amos  (iv.  10).  Micah  pro- 
mises  marvellous  things,  *  according  to  the 
days  of  thy  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt* 
(vii.  15).  Among  these  was  the  passage  over 
the  Red  Sea  (Ps.  Ixviii.  22),  and  the  won- 
ders at  Sinai  (8).  A  prophet  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  13)  ;  that  prophet 
was  Moses,  aided  by  Aaron  and  Miriam 
(1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8.  Micah  vi.  4).  Forty  years 
were  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
bearing  a  tabernacle  and  in  the  ei^oyment 
of  the  Divine  protection  (Amos  v.  25).  All 
these  things  are  recorded  in  the  book  deno- 
minated Exodus. 

Worthy  of  special  attention  is  a  transac- 
tion of  Jephtha's  with  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites (Judg.  xi.  12  —  28).  This  king 
endeavoured  to  justify  an  invasion  he  had 
made  of  the  territory  of  Israel.  The  inva- 
lidity of  the  excuse  is  shown  by  Jephtha  in 
referring  to  historical  facts  which  are  found 
narrated  nearly  word  for  word  in  Numb.  xx. 
14 ;  xxi.  13,  21.  Hosea  proves  Uie  faithless- 
ness of  the  fathers  of  Israel  by  referring  to 
their  apostacy  to  Baal-peor  (ix.  10);  the  event, 
to  which  the  prophet  makes  reference  in  one 
single  word,  and  which  must,  in  consequence, 
have  been  of  universal  notoriety,  is  found  in 
full  detail  in  Numb.  xxv. 

When  Samuel  urged  Saul  to  undertake  a 
war  against  the  Amalekites,  he  reminds  him 
of  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  latter  to  the 
Hebrews,  when  on  their  road  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  (1  Sam.  xv.  2).  Of  this  hostile  bear- 
ing, the  book  of  Exodus  (xvii.  8,  uq.)  sup- 
plies the  particulars.  Saul  obeyed  the  wishes 
of  Samuel.  Before,  however,  he  attacked 
the  Amalekites,  he  gave  the  Kenites  leave 
to  withdraw,  on  the  ground,  *  for  ye  showed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when 
they  came  up  out  of  Egypt'  (1  Sam.  xv.  6). 
Saul  was  acquainted  with  what  is  recounted 
in  Numb.  x.  29 — 32 ;  comp.  xxiv.  21.  Judg. 
i.  16  ;  iv.  II.  Among  proofs  of  the  Divine 
favour,  Micah  (vi.  5)  speaks  of  what  Balak 
consulted  and  what  Balaam  answered.  The 
intention  and  the  result  are  recorded  in 
Numb.  xxiL — xxiv.  In  the  same  place,  with 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  compression  that 
could  not  have  been  ventured  on  unless  he 
was  aware  of  the  intimate  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  his  coontiy  of  their  national  his- 


tory, the  prophet  makes  reference  to  what 
had  occurred  *from  Shittim  unto  Oilgal.* 
At  Shittim,  the  Israelites  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  away  to  the  service  of  Baal-peor ; 
and  at  Oilgal,  they  put  their  feet  firmly  ou 
the  soil  of  the  promised  land  (Josh.  iv.  20). 

From  the  evidence  now  adduced  we  are 
justified  in  saying,  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  after  the  days  of  Moses,  there  was  in 
existence  a  body  of  observances  which  were 
conformable  to  those  enjoined  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Some  pre-existent  cause  of  this  state 
of  things  there  must  have  been.  The  books 
of  Exodus,  Numbers,  Leviticus,  and  Deute- 
ronomy, explain  that  cause,  and  offer  us  the 
elements  out  of  which  grew  those  observ- 
ances and  the  observances  of  later  and  more 
tranquil  periods.  The  only  question  that 
can  arise,  is — did  these  books  exist  at  the 
first  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
they  lie  before  us,  and  in  which  they  are 
allowed  to  have  existed  for  very  many  cen- 
turies ?  We  see  no  valid  reason  against  the 
identity  of  the  present  with  the  original  Pen- 
tateuch. We  believe  that,  in  substance,  and 
with  little  exception,  the  one  is  the  same 
as  the  other.  At  least,  the  evidence  adduced 
to  prove  the  two  to  be  separate  and  greatly 
dissimilar,  fails  in  its  designed  effect.  A  few 
things  must,  some  others  may  have  been, 
added  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Moses,  of 
course,  did  not  give  an  account  of  his  own 
death.  The  bulk  of  chapter  xxxiv.  of  Deute- 
ronomy was  written  by  some  one  who  wished 
to  complete  the  history  by  bringpuQg  it,  in  a 
fisw  words,  to  the  time  when  Joshua  assumed 
the  command;  and  verses  10,  11,  12,  were 
appended  at  a  much  later  period.  But  how 
do  we  know  this,  unless  from  the  book  itself; 
which  probably  would  never  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  unfriendly  ordeal  through  which 
it  has  passed,  had  it,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Pentateuch,  been  allowed  to  tell  its  own 
tale,  give  its  own  history,  and  make  its  own 
claims,  apart  from  the  exaggerated  preten- 
sions of  avowed  friends  whose  seal  far  out- 
stripped their  wisdom.  We,  therefore,  are 
prepared  to  give  an  assent  to  the  universal 
voice  of  antiquity  which  ascribes  these  five 
books  to  Moses.  We  think  it  very  proba- 
ble that  tlie  bulk  of  their  contents  emanated 
from  or  passed  through  his  hands.  At  all 
events,  we  find  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that,  whoever  was  their  author,  the 
books  themselves  contain  a  true  history — a 
narrative  of  actual  events. 

DEVICE,  from  the  French  deviser,  signi- 
fying to  aim  at  or  against,  is  a  plan,  or  arti- 
fice, designed  to  ensnare,  and  so  injure  or 
destroy.  This  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  in  2  Chron.  ii.  14,  the  man 
whom  Huram  of  Tyre  sent  to  Solomon,  is 
described  as,  among  other  qualities,  able 
*  to  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be  put 
to  him.'  The  word  here  employed  denotes 
in  other  places.  *  cunning  works*  (Ex.  zzxi. 
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4)» '  thoughts'  (Ps.  xoiv.  11),  *  imaginations  *  light  on  the  conceptions  entertaiDed  of  him: 

(f^T.  vi.  18),  and  may  have  reference  to  as,  tft«  prtnot  tf  ih»  demons  (Matt.  ix.  34); 

artistic  skill ;  though  it  may  also  signi^  an  the  wicked  being  (1  John  ii.  IS.  U  Thesa.  iii. 

enigma  or  riddle.  S);  the  advenary  (1  Pet.  ▼.  8)  ;  the  tempter 

DEVIL — from  the  Greek  diabolot,  an  oc-  (Matt  iv.  iii. ;  1  Thess.  iiL  0)  ;  the  prince  or 

cuter  or  enemy;  in  Hebrew,  Satan,  opponent  ruler  of  the  world  (John  ziL  31 ;  ziv.  SO; 

or  advenary — is,  according  to  the  ordinary  zvi.  11) ; — whence  Paul  uses  epithets  of  a*. 

view,  a  spirit  who  came  good  fh>m  the  hands  milar  import :  as,  the  prinee  of  ike  daeeimeit 

of  his  Creator,  but  with  other  spirits,  of  whom  ef  the  air  (Ephes.  ii.  3 ;  comp.  tL  12) ;  si^ 

he  was  the  leader,  fell  into  sin,  and  so  be-  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  is  described  with  sa 

came  a  wicked  and  malicious,  yet,  retaining  obvious  reference  to  the  fall  of  man  (xiL 

some  of  nis  original  qualities,  very  powerfiU  3 — 9  ;  ix.  11 ;  xvi.  13 ;    zx.  2) ;   though  it 

being.     Depraved  in  his  affections  and  per-  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  some  of  theie 

verse  in  his  will,  he  aims  solely  to  cause  passages,  the  words  are  more  than  implica- 

and  promote  evil;  and  is,  in  consequence,  tive  and  allusory  in  regard  to  the  Devil,  beiof 

the  originator  and  joint  producer  of  sin,  intended  to  apply  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Bomsa 

which,  by  his  seduction  of  our  first  parents,  adversary  of  the  Church.     The  other  etil 

he  brought  into  the  world.   In  consequence,  spirits  are  subject  to  Satan  as  their  heal 

mankind,  thus  having  apostatised  from  Ood,  (Matt  ix.  34),  and  are,  therefore,  denoou- 

are  given  over  fur  punishment  into  the  hands  nated  (Matt  xxv.  41;  eomp.  Bev.  ix.  14; 

of  the  Devil,  who,  in  order  to  complete  his  xii.  7,  0)  his  angeU — that  is,  his  servanli. 

wicked  purposes,   misleads   them   into  all  In  order  to  prove  that  they  are  set  forth  ss 

manner  of  error,  heresy,  vice  and  sin ;  whom,  arranged  in  different  classes,  these  psMsges 

however,  Jesus  overcame,  invading  his  em-  — 1  Cor.  xv.  24,  and  £ph.  vi.  12 — ^have  bees 

pire  and  delivering  its  captives;  and  he  will,  at  adduced ;  but  here,  *  principalities  and  pov- 

the  last  day,  consign  this  great  enemy  of  man  ers '  may  mean  earthly  dignities;  though  CoL 

to  endless  torments  in  hell,  together  with  his  ii.  15,  may  be  used  of  evil  ^irits.     Respect- 

impious  adherents.    As  a  part  of  the  same  ing  their  number,  the  New  Testament  ssys 

system  of  opinions,  it  is  generally  held  that  nothing  definite;  for  Mark  v.  9 — 13,  Lokt 

he  is  the   constant  tempter  of  Cbfristians,  viii.  30,  contains  the  declaration  of  a  demco, 

even  the  wisest  and  the  best,  and  that  he  which  only  gives  utterance  to  the  conunan 

seduced  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  opinion  of  the  Jews.     In  regard  to  their  ns- 

serpent  ture,  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  them  as 

The  ordinary  name  with  which  the  New  tpiritt  (Matt  viii.  16;  z.  1.   Lake  x.  20); 

Testament  designates  evil  spirits  is  daimo-  though  by  Uiis  may  not  be  meant  that  ibey 

nia,  daimonet,  demons.    With  the  Greeks,  were  strictly  inmnaterial.   The  second  Coim- 

daimon  signifies,  now  the  gods,  now  the  in-  cil  of  Nice  decided  that  even   angels  wert 

ferior  gods,  now  men  to  whom  divinity  had  not  purely  immaterial,  but  of  an  ethersil 

been  ascribed,  and  now  genii ;  not  conveying  and  fiery  nature;  that  is,  having  bodies  of  a 

the  idea  of  an  evil  spirit,  for  they  distin-  finer  mould  than  those  of  men.    Understaad- 

guished  between  good  and  bad  spirits.    In  ing  and  wisdom,  or  cunning,  are  ascribed  to 

this  Greek  sense  it  occurs  once  only  in  the  them    (Matt  iv«  1.  James  ii.   19;  iii.  15. 

New  Testament  (Acts  xvii.  18),  where  it  2  Cor.  xi.  14) ;  great  power   and  activity 

stands  for  the  English  *  gods.'     See,  how-  (2  Thess.  ii.  9,  perhaps  only  by  allusion), 

ever,  1  Cor.  x.  20, 21.   Demons  are  termed  in  Whether  they,  as  the  angels,  were  created 

the  New  Testament — I.  unclean  tpiritt  (Matt  by  God,  the  scripture  sa3rs  notldng  expressly, 

X.  1),  according  to  the  view  of  the  Jews,  who  though  Heb.  xii.  9  has  been  adduced  in  lit 

gave  demons  this  name  either  because  they  affirmative.    In  James  ii.  19,  they  appear  as 

held  that  demons  were  accustomed  to  abide  subject  to  the  Divine  power.   The  New  Tss- 

in  tombs,  or  in  consequence  of  their  moral  tament,  however,  keeps  clear  from  what  has 

corruption;  II.  wicked  or  evil  tpiritt  (Matt  been  held  the  characteristic  feature  in  the 

xii.4d.  LuIec  vii.  21) ;  Ul.angelt  that  tinned  dualism  of  Zoroaster,  namely,  the  self-origi- 

(2  Pet  ii.  4) ;  lY.  probably,  also,  rulert  of  nation  of  evil  spirits,  by  which  they  would 

darknett — that  is,  lords  of  the  unenlightened  be  independent  of  God,  possess  an  imiDor- 

Pagans  (Ephes.  vi.  12).     Their  chief  and  tality  as  well  as  an  empire  of  their  own,  and 

leader  bears  ordinarily  the  name  of  Devil  have  evil  at  once  for  the  essence  and  the 

and  Satan  (Matt  xiL  26),  but  is  also,  in  aim  of  their  being. 

some  places   (Matt   x.  25 — 27 ;  xii.  24),  We  find  nothing  expressly  stated  in  the 

called  Beelzebul,  and,  in  2  Cor.  vi.  10,  Be-  New  Testament  as  to  the  epoch  when  ds- 

lial,  or  rather,  according  to  Oriesbacb,  Be-  mons  feU  into  sin ;  but  the  passages,  Joha 

liar  (worthless) ;   though  neither  of  these  viii.  44,  1  John  iii.  8,  speak  of  their  chief 

two  last  names  occurs  in  Jewish  writings,  as  being  involved   in  sin    from    the   be* 

not  even  in  the  Talmud ;  but  Beliar  is  used  ginning  of  the  world.     As  little  does  dw 

of  Satan  in  tbe  so-called  Testament  of  the  same   authority  determine  whether   it  wm 

Twelve  Patriarchs.  This  evil  being  is  spoken  suddenly,  by  one  offence,  or  by  degrees,  &it 

of  under  other  appeUations,  which  may  throw  they  fell  into  sin.    In  2  Pet  ii.  4,  and  Jttdi^ 
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¥er.  6,  are,  indeed,  alluBions  which  may  hear  eeems  to  he  fonnd  the  representation,  that 
on  the  sahject,  hat  the  implications  are  not  the  ahode  of  the  demons  is  not  in  the  inner 
dear,  and  may  he  mere  accommodations  to  parts  of  the  earth,  hut  in  the  atmosphere  or 
the  popular  notions.     According  to  these  region  of  the  donds  (Ephes.  iL  2 ;  yi  12. 
opinions,  angels  were  the  assistants  of  God  Lnke  x.  18.  BeveL  xii.  7 — 9 ;  zx.  10).    As 
in  the  government  of  the  world ;  each  angel  to  their  condition,  they  are  in  darkness  re- 
had  his  own  people,  whom  he  protected,  and  serred  for  judgment  (2  Pet  iL  4.    James 
his  own  land,  over  which  he  watched.  Their  ii.  19).    Of  a  definite  punishment  one  sole 
common  residence  was  heaven.     Some  an-  passage  speaks  (Matt  zzv.  41 — 46),  where 
gels,  however,  neglected  their  office,  left  the  the  wicked  are  consigned  to  the  fire  of  Ge- 
posts  assigned  to  them,  quitted  heaven,  fell  henna, '  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  au- 
iu  love  widi  the  fair  daughters  of  men,  and  he-  gels ;'  the  final  extinction  of  which,  as  heing 
gat  the  giants  (Gen.  vi.  2.  Jude  6) ;  hut  Jose-  in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
phus  considered  demons  not  as  fallen  angels,  of  God,  has   found   advocates  in  Origen, 
but  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  (Jew.  Wars,  Lavater,  Southwood  Smith,  and  many  others. 
TiL  6,  3).    As  a  punishment  for  their  mis-  In  regsrd  to  human  heings,  Satan  is  repre- 
deeds,  they  were  hurled  out  of  heaven  into  sented  as  from  primsBval  times  morally  cor- 
the  darkness  of  the  lower  world,  where  they  rupt,.  a  flriend  of  error  and  vice,  an  enemy  of 
were  held  to  remain  in  chains  until  the  day  truth  and  goodness  (2  Cor.  iL  11.    Ephes. 
of  judgment,  though  they  were  considered  vL  11.    James  iii.  1ft.    1  John  iii.  8.    John 
firee  to  act  on  the  earth.    This  is  the  so-  viii.  44).    In  the  last  passage,  our  Lord,  in 
called  fall  of  the  angels,  which  not  only  the  speaking  of  the  Devil  as  '  a  murderer,'  has 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  day,  heen  thought  to  have  reference  to  Cain's 
but  nearly  all  the  oldest  fathers  of  the  chun^  slaughter  of  Abel,  who  was  held  to  he  actu- 
set  forth,  in  substance,  the  same  as  we  have  ated  by  Satan  (1  John  iii.  12 ;  comp.  2  Cor. 
now  exhibited.    At  a  later  period,  eminent  xi.  3).    Idolatij  especially  is  forwarded  by 
writers  rejected  this  view,  as  not  suitable  to  him.    In  oonsequence,  idolatrous   and  vi- 
the  nature  of  spiritual  beings,  and  main-  oious  men  are  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom 
tained  that  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels  was  (Eph.  iL  2,  S.  Acts  xxvL  18).   Hence,  Chris- 
disobedience  to  God,  arising  from  pride  and  tian  salvation  is  deliverance  firom  his  power 
ambition,  which  led  them  to  rebel  against  (Coloss.  L  18.  2  Tim.  ii.  26).   Satan,  there- 
Him,  under  the  leadership  of  Satan,  to  whom  fore,  is  probably  called  *  the  god  of  this  (idol- 
they  gave  their  allegiance.     This  opinion —  atrous)  world'  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Ephes.  vi.  12). 
that  of  many  church-fathers,  as  Jerome  and  John  declares  that  every  sinner  is  a  member 
Augustine,  and  of  modem  theologians — ^has  of  Satan's  kingdom  (1  John  iii.  8) ;  and  the 
been  supported  by  reference  to  1  Tim.  iiL  *  darkness,'   the  *  world,'  and   the   *  wicked 
6  ;  comp.  Matt  vii.  2.    Calvin  rightly  re-  one '  of  ii.  9,  teq,  have  been  referred  to  the 
marka,  that  it  is  foolish  curiosity  to  seek  Devil  and  his  power  in  the  prevalent  Pagan 
knowledge  on  the  point  when  the  Scripture  idolatry.     Satan's  influence  is  represented 
contains  nothing  definite  thereon.   The  New  as  consisting  in  hlinding  the  mind  so  as  to 
Testament  also  determines  nothing  respect-  prevent  conviction  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  enslav- 
ing the  way  and  manner  how  the  demons  ing  the  will  (2  Tim.  iL  26).  A  regal  power  is 
became  criminal.    An  entire  depravation  of  ascribed  to  him  (Matt  xii.  27.  Luke  xL  18) 
nature  by  one  act  is  contrary  to   analogy,  which  stands  in  hostile  attitude  against  the 
Nor  does  the  New  Testament  contradict  Sie  kingdom  of  God  and  Christ   But  here,  pro- 
theory  of  their  becoming  depraved  by  de-  bably,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  to  repre- 
grees ;  and  hence  it  does  not  deny  the  possi-  sent  the  influence  of  Satan  under  an  image 
bility  of  their  final  recovery.  which  was  forcible  in  itself  and  generally 
The  abode  of  the  demons  is  placed  by  2  current     The  Christian  fathers  of  the  ear- 
Peter  (ii.  4)  and  Jude  (ver.  6),  in  the  dark-  liest  times  regarded  Satan  and  the  demons 
ness  of  the  lower  world,  where  they  remain  as  the  originators  of  all  physical  ill,  and  es- 
in  chains  *  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  pecially  as  the  originators  and  promoters  of 
day.     That  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  all  moral  ill,  or  idolatry,  the  rise  of  which 
is  certain,  and  appears  firom  the  expression  they  derived  fh>m  the  demons,  whom  they  with 
of  the  demoniac  in  Luke  viii.  31 ;  for  <  deep,'  one  voice  represented  as  procuring  worship 
ahyu  in  the  origpinal,  is  of  the  same  import  for  themselves  under  the  cover  and  the  name 
as  <  darkness'  in  Jude  (6).  These  passages,  of  the  Pagan  idols.    In  oonsequence,  these 
however,   cannot  determine  any  Christian  church  authorities  considered  that  all  who 
doctrine.    Peter  (i.  5,  8)  and  Paul  describe  took  part  in  any  of  the  heathen  ceremonies, 
Satan  as  unchained  and  roaming   abroad,  had  in  the  act  apostatised  to  idolatry.    With 
There  was  another  old  Jewish  opinion,  which  the  unbaptised,  as  being  persons  who  had 
represented  demons  as  abiding  in  ruinous  not  been  delivered  from  Satan's  power,  there 
and  waste  places,  in  destroyed  cities  and  prevailed  a  great  indisposition  to  have  inter- 
waterless  deserts.   Reference  is  made  to  this  course. 

notion  in  Matt  xiL  48 ;  comp.  Tob.  viii.  2,  3.         The  New  Testament  also  sets  it  forth  that 
In  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament     the  'DeTil  and  his  an^la^'  %&  ^\i«cs£vk^  ^ 
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God  and  virtue,  sought  to  prevent,  and, 
w)iere  they  could  not  ho  far  succeed,  to  hm< 
der,  the  establishment  of  Christianity  (Matt 
xiii.  38,  seq.  Luke  viii.  12).  Even  our  Lord 
himself  Satan  endeavoured  to  seduce  (Matt 
iv.  1,  seq.) ;  failing  here,  he  plotted  against 
the  Saviour's  life  (John  xiv.  30),  to  destroy 
which  he  filled  the  heart  of  Judas  with  ma- 
lice (John  xiii.  2,  27),  and  endeavoured  to 
win  other  disciples  from  their  duty  (Luke 
xxii.  31),  succeeding  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  2,  3).  Conspiring 
with  human  enemies  of  the  cross,  he  tried 
to  suppress  the  gospel  by  turning  its  profes- 
sors away  from  their  faith,  under  persecu- 
tions,  privations,  and  deadi  (2  Cor.  ii.  0— 
11.  1  Thess.  iii.  5.  Ephes.  vi.  10—19.  1  Pet 
y.  8,  0).  With  the  same  purpose,  he  called 
forth  false  teachers  (2  Cor.  xi.  13 — 10.  1 
Tim.  iv.  1.  Rom.xvi.  17—20).  In  2  Thess. 
ii.  0,  some  have  thought  the  reference  is  to 
Satan,  who,  by  lying  wonders,  endeavoured 
to  counteract  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour. 
The  church-fathers  ascribe  all  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians  to  the  demons,  who 
also  caused  the  death  of  Socrates  because 
he  wished  to  lead  men  away  from  their  wor- 
ship. 

By  Christianity,  however,  is  the  dominion 
of  Satan  overcome  and  destroyed  (John  xii. 
81 ;  xvi.  11) ;  the  effecting  of  which  was  one 
great  object  of  the  advent  of  Christ  (1  John 
iii.  8;  comp.  ii.  14),  whose  true  disciples 
are  free  from  his  influence  ( 1  John  iii.  9 ; 
T.  18.  James  iv.  7)  by  the  indwelling  power 
of  the  gospel  (1  John  iv.  4)  ;  so  that  Chris- 
tians, when  tempted,  are  tempted  by  their 
own  lust  (James  i.  12 — 14). 

Certain  diseases  are  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  produced  not  merely  by 
the  Devil,  but  also  by  demons.  These  sick- 
nesses are  such  as  took  away  the  free  use  of 
the  members  of  the  human  body  (dumb 
persons),  or  of  their  understanding  (lunatic 
and  insane),  or  drove  the  afflicted  to  involun- 
tary and  painful  agitations  (epileptic) ;  and 
in  which,  consequently,  their  own  spirit 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  dominion,  and  ano- 
ther spirit  to  have  gained  it  Hence  they 
were  accounted  pottesied,  being  described  as 
detnomacs,  having  demons,  and  oppressed  of 
the  Devil.  The  last  description  (Acts  x.  38), 
which  is  of  a  general  nature,  seems  to  shew 
that  there  is  not,  as  some  have  maintained, 
a  distinction  between  devils  and  demons — 
the  first,  with  Satan  at  their  head,  being 
fallen  angels ;  the  second,  under  Beelzebul, 
being  the  souls  of  deceased  bad  men ;  the 
first  operating  chiefly  on  the  mind,  to  lead 
men  to  sin ;  the  second,  on  the  body,  to  de- 
stroy its  powers  (Luke  xiiL  16). 

That  language  is  employed  which  may 
imply  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession, 
cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  every  one  believes  in  it  who  em- 
ploys tb^  phrases  above  mentioned.    It  has 


been  asserted,  that  *  to  have  a  devil  ftnd  *  be 
mad'  (John  x.  20;  comp.  viii.  48,  62)  are 
equivalent;  but  the  second  may  have  been 
regarded  as  the  eonseqaence  of  the  first, 
considered  as  a  real  possession  (Mark  iiL 
21,  30).  It  has  also  been  urged  that  pos- 
session is  mentioned  among  other  natarsl 
sicknesses  (Matt.  iv.  23,  24.  Lake  xiii.  11, 
»eq.)»  If  so,  it  does  not  ensue  that  they 
were  all  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  The 
statement  has  more  force  that  the  poswssed 
were  in  reality  lunatics,  madmen,  and  epi- 
leptics, &c.  (Matt  xvii.  15,  seq. ;  viiL  28,  aeg.; 
xii.  22.  Mark  i.  23 ;  ix.  17).  Still,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is,  not  what  these  disorden 
really  were,  but  what  they  were  thought  to 
be.  That  is  the  first  point  to  be  settled. 
It  is  undeniable  that  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity, not  only  Jews,  bat  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  ascribed  to  the  inflaence  of  ceitsio 
spirits  those  diseases  in  which  the  sick  had 
lost  their  reason  or  power  over  their  own 
body,  and  so  had  become  enslaved  to  ano- 
ther power  which  had  gained  the  mastery 
over  Uiem.  That  the  Jews  of  oar  Lord's  day 
entertained  this  opinion,  the  language  ol 
Josephus  puts  beyond  a  doubt  These  art 
his  words: — 'Ood  also  enabled  him  (Solo- 
mon) to  learn  that  skiU  which  ezpeU  de- 
mons, which  is  a  science  usefdl  and  sana- 
tive to  men.  And  he  left  behind  him  ibt 
manner  of  using  exorcisms,  by  whieh  they 
drive  away  demons  so  that  they  never  re- 
turn ;  and  this  method  of  cure  is  of  gmt 
force  unto  this  day ;  for  I  haTe  se«i  a  cer- 
tain man  of  my  own  country,  whose  name 
was  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  de- 
moniacal, in  the  presence  of  Vespasian.  lie 
put  a  ring  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniae, 
and  drew  out  the  demon  through  them ;  and 
when  the  man  immediately  fell  down,  be 
adjured  the  demon  to  return  into  him  no 
more,  still  making  mention  of  Solomon,  asd 
reciting  the  cantations  which  he  (Solomoo) 
had  composed.  And  when  Eleazar  wooM 
demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  hjd 
such  a  power,  he  set  a  cup  or  basin  a  littk 
way  off,  and  commanded  the  demon  to  av8^ 
turn  it  as  he  went  out,  and  thereby  to  let 
the  spectators  know  that  he  had  left  the 
man'  (Antiq.  viii.  2,  5).  It  is  elear  thst 
this  opinion  did  prevail  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  from  many  passages  of  Scripture  also 
(Matt  viii.  28 ;  ix.  32 ;  xii.  43,  44.  Ma^  v. 
1,  ssq.  Luke  iv.  35  ;  viii.  26  ;  xi.  14,  20.  Acts 
V.  16 ;  X.  38).  The  same  notion  was  held  by 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  found  is 
the  continued  power  of  healing  denumiics 
through  the  name  of  Christ  not  only  a 
proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  gospd,  bit 
a  reason  for  the  hate  which  the  demons  hai 
against  Christianity,  and  the  perseeulifMif 
which  they  in  consequence  occasioned. 

It  now  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  whil 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  say  of  these  dOMh 
niacal  possessions  is  to  be  andemood  tf 
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containing   their  views,    or   whether    they  which  he  could  not  oTeroome;  bo  that,  on 

merely  used  current  language  without  shar-  the  whole,  his  best  course  was  that  which  he 

ing  in  the  common  opinion.    On  this  point,  followed,  in  healing  demoniacs  without  dis- 

names  of  great  respectability  might  be  ad-  turbing   current  opinions.      The    problem 

duced  for   either  side  of  this  altemative.  which  he  had  to  solve  was  that  to  which 

Those  who  give  an  unconditional  affirma-  every  philanthropist  must    apply  himself, 

tive  to  the  question,  allege,  I.  The  testimony  namely,  to  achieve  within  a  limited  time  the 

of  the  demoniacs  themselves,  who  often  as-  greatest  amount  of  good.    To  attempt  every- 

sert  that  tliey  are  possessed  by  a  demon :  it  thing  often  issues  in  doing  nothing.     He 

is  replied,  that  they  of  course  held  the  re-  who  will  not  heal  a  lunatic  till  he  has  put 

eeived  notion,  and  can  have  no  authority  to  him  and  the  public  at  large  into  possession 

determine  an  article  of  Christian  faith.    11.  of  philosophical  notions,  and  made  them  use 

The  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  who  re-  philosophical   terms  respecting  lunacy,  is 

present  the  demons  as  speaking  by  the  lips  nearly  as  insane  as  the  patient  that  awaits 

of  the  demoniacs,  and  as  going  out  of  them  his  remedial  measures.   While,  however,  it  is 

when  cured ;  whence  it  is  argued  that,  in  certain  that  Jesus  gave  his  apostles  power 

truth,  demons  must  have  been  in  the  demo-  to  cast  out  demons,  and  referred  to  his  own 

niacs :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  urged  that  the  power  as  a  proof  Uiat  he  was  the  Messiah, 

evangelists  only  speak  in  the  language  of  in  agreement  with  the  popular  opinion  that 

common  life,  which  they  are  compelled  to  the    Messiah   would    work  such   miracles 

do  if  they  wish  to  be  understood,  and  that  (Matt  xiL  28),  and  while  some  of  his  fol- 

it  does  not  follow  that  they  intended  to  ap-  lowers  may  have  set  a  value  on  this  power 

prove  all  the  opinions  which  are  contained  as  making  them  equal  to  tlie  scholars  of  the 

or  implied  in  that  language.   In  this  remaric  rabbins,  who  professed  to  heal  demoniacs 

an  answer  has  been  found  to  the  Ilird  aver-  (Luke  xi.  19),  our  Lord  charged  his  disci- 

ment,  that  Jesus  himself  speaks  as  if  de-  pies  not  to  value  the  gift  (Luke  x.  20),  and 

mons  held  possession  of  demoniacs,  and  seems  to  have  led  them  to  the  entertainment 

were  expelled  by  his  power.    Jesus,  when  of  the  right  view  of  the  matter,  after  his  as* 

dealing  with  delirious  and  insane  persons,  oension  to  the  right  hand  of  God ;  for  it  is 

found  it  necessary  to  adapt  his  language  deserving   of   special  notice,   that  neither 

to  their  notions,  in  order  to  effect  their  cure —  John,  Peter,  Paul,  nor  James,  brings  forward 

an  adaptation  which  is  more  or  less  prac-  the  doctrine  that  diseases  were  caused  by 

tised  in  all  remedial  measures  taken  in  be-  demoniacal  possession.    In  all  the  apostolic 

half  of  those  who  are  diseased  in  mind.  He  writings,  setting  aside  the  first  three  evan- 

would  have  had  no  power  for  their  relief  gelists,  diere  are  only  three  passages  in  the 

had  he  not  entered  into  their  notions  and  Acts    wherein   demoniacal    sicknesses    are 

employed   those  terms  which  only,  in  the  found,  namely,  x.  38,  in  which  Peter  speaks 

opinion  of  the  sick,  could  reach  and  remove  historically  of  the  cures  of  our  Lord,  in  the 

their  disorder.     The  astronomer,  in  imita-  way  in  which   they  were   generally  inter- 

tion  of  popular  language,  speaks  of  the  ris-  preted ;   and  v.  16,   xix.   12,  where   Luke 

ing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  knowing  mean-  himself  is  the  narrator  of  the  healing  of 

while  that  the  terms  do  not  correspond  to  persons  that  were  *  vexed  with  unclean  spi- 

the  fact  (Matt.  viii.  28,  seq.).    More  import-  rits.'     Certainly,  the  absence  of  this  opinion 

ant  is  the  allegation  that  Jesus  did  not  cor-  in  the  letters,  for  instance,  of  Paul,  gives 

rect  the  opinions  even  of  his  ai>ostles  on  the  countenance  to  the  idea  that,  in  the  matter 

point,  but  rather  said  and  did  what  would  of  the  demoniacs,  we  have  to  do  with  no  point 

confirm  their  ideas  (Matt. xvii.  10,4^9.),  and  of  Christian  faith  or  doctrine,  but  merely 

expressly  gave  them  power  to  cast  out  de-  with  one  of  those  transient  forms  of  opinion 

mons  (Matt  x.  1).   It  is  replied,  that  though  which  must  attach  themselves  to  every  his- 

this  is  the  fact,  yet  Jesus  in  no  case  asserts  toxical  religion  in  its  rise,  and  are  equally 

the  correctness  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  sure  to  be  detached  from  it  in  the  progress 

leaves  that  opinion  untouched,  as  not  being  of  growing  knowledge  and  civilisation.    A 

within  the  range  of  his  commission,  or  re-  distinction  may  be   sustained   between  tlie 

quiring  for  its  rectification  a  knowledge  of  gospel  itself  and  the  forms  under  which  it 

physics,  medicine,  and  pneumatology,  which  has  appeared  in  different  ages.   These  forms 

was  not  possessed  by  the  people,  for  which  may,  to  some  extent,  be  the  outer  working  of 

they  had  no  susceptibility,  and  which  could  its  own  inmost  power.    They  must  also  take 

arise  and  prevail  only  in  the  long  course  of  shape  and  pressure  from  the  several  ages 

ages  of  intellectual  improvement  and  provi-  through  which  Christianity  has  had  to  pass, 

dential  preparation.     And  had  our  Lord  at-  But  whencesoever  they  come,  or  whatever 

tempted  to  set  right  the  prevalent  opinions  of  they  are,  they  differ  from  the  essence  of  the 

the  Jews,  theywould  either  faUed  to  understand  gospel  itself,  which,  like  the  principle  of  life 

him,  or,  if  ihey  understood  him,  have  con-  in  Uie  germ  of  an  oak,  puts  out  first  almost 

founded  him  with  the  ordinary  exorcists,  if  shapeless  buddings ;  but,  replacing  the  old 

they  had  not  even  interpreted   his  expla-  by  the  new,  the  less  by  the  more  perfect, 

nations  into  attempts  at  evading  difficulties  eventually  throws  into  existence  a  hunds«^ 
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strong  branches  and  ten  thousand  graoeftd  power  of  Satan's  kingdom  OTer  that  which 
leaves.  The  inward  and  genial  warmth  of  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been 
the  gospel  has  operated  on  its  own  forms  in  brought  to  a  termination,  and  because  the 
every  age,  and  seems  now  sending  forth  New  Testament  finds  the  caose  of  ain  in 
a  new  power  so  as  to  cast  off  the  time* worn  men  themselves  (Rom.  L  21 — 24: ;  Tii.  14-— 
investments  of  a  metaphysical  psychology  25.  Gal.  v.  19, seq.).  History  confirms  the 
which  flourished  of  old,  and  to  set  forth  a  Christian  in  turning  aside  from  such  mat- 
form  of  itself  lovely  by  its  simplicity,  and,  ters  of  doubt  or  speculation  to  the  great 
by  the  same  simplicity,  suited  to  the  culture  doctrines  and  practical  duties  of  life,  while 
of  the  present  day.  Progress  is  thus  seen  it  sets  before  him  facts  which  betray  tlw 
to  be  an  essential  product  and  constant  at-  human  origin  and  growth  of  the  whole  class 
teudant  of  Christianity ;  and  the  improve-  of  ideas  connected  wiUi  our  present  subjecL 
meut  of  its  outward  manifestations,  to  be  It  bears  strongly  on  the  subject  that  those 
an  essential  result  of  its  own  innate  power,  books  of  the  Old-Testament  canon  which 
Consequently,  a  person  who  is  thoroughly  are  certainly  proved  to  have  existed  before 
imbued  and  actuated  by  the  high  culture  of  the  exile,  contain  nothing  of  Satan  and  tiii 
mind  and  heart  to  which  the  gospel  has  gpiven  angels,  who  appear  for  the  first  time  in  books 
birth,  is,  by  the  Christian  light  within,  re-  written  after  that  period ;  that  opinions  of 
quired  and  authorised  to  disallow  the  perish-  the  kind  were  prevalent  among  the  £gjp- 
iiig  forms  in  which  its  light,  truth,  and  power  tians  and  the  Persians,  from  whom  the  Jews, 
are  encased,  in  order  that  he  may  place  him-  during  the  captivity,  evidently  borrowed 
self  under  tlie  pure  light  of  heaven  as  reflected  them.  In  consequence,  *  doctrines  of  devils' 
from  the  face  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Ju-  can  have  formed  no  part  of  the  Christitn 
daical  embodiment  which  Christianity  re-  revelation,  having  been  in  the  world  a&d 
ceived  on  coming  into  the  world,  such  a  per-  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  advent  of 
son  consigns  to  its  native  dust,  and  so  brings  Christ.  Vestiges,  indeed,  of  the  eadstenee 
himself  into  that  communion  of  spirits  to  of  demons  have  by  some  been  found  in 
which  he  is  admitted  by  the  '  Light  of  the  the  Old  Testament.  That  it  speaks  ci 
world,'  who  was  a  ray  of  God*s  glory  and  an  angels  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see  the  article), 
express  image  of  his  perfections  (Heb.  i.3).  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  makes  no 
Nor  was  there  any  one  foreign  element  more  statements  thout  fallen  angels.  Angels  are 
prevalent  or  more  operative  in  the  '  day  of  God's  messengers,  and  as  each  may  have 
yisitation,'  than  the  doctrine  regarding  Satan  been  employed  in  pimishments  as  well  as 
and  his  influence  on  human  beings.  This  in  giving  succour  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49).  The 
element  has  left  of  itself  a  deep  impression  Satan  of  Job  is  not  necessarily  the  lost  and 
on  the  gospel  narrativiBs,  which,  however  they  malicious  being  commonly  so  termed ;  for 
may  by  this  have  to  some  been  a  stumbling-  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  did  not  belong 
block,  are  authenticated  to  us  as  the  produq-  to  the  class  of  '  sons  of  God,*  or  good  spirits, 
tions  of  the  first  century,  and  of  simple,  un-  among  whom  he  appears  (L  6).  In  Zecha- 
speculative  minds,  who  could  do  little  more  riah  iiL  I — 9,  traces  of  the  Persian  de- 
than  trausmit  with  their  own  colourings  the  monology  may  be  found,  and  in  1  Chron. 
light  which  fell  upon  them  from  the  effulgent  zxi.  I.  A  comparison  of  the  last  passage  with 
mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some,  in-  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  wUl  show  this  very  cleariv, 
deed,  may  wish  that  in  the  gospels  we  had  for  what  in  Chronicles  is  ascribed  to  Satui 
narratives  pure  from  this  feature  of  Judaism,  is  in  Samuel  expressly  referred  to  God  in 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  God's  way  his  anger ;  in  agreement  with  the  orthodox 
is  wiser  than  man's ;  for  it  would  have  pre-  doctrine  of  ancient  Hebraism,  namely,  that 
sented  an  objection  to  the  gospels  by  no  all  things  and  all  events,  good  and  evil, 
means  easy  to  explain,  had  those  composi-  light  and  darkness,  emanate  from  Jehovah, 
tions  contained  no  traces  of  demoniacal  pos-  who  is  the  sole  author  and  governor  of  die 
sessions,  while  alleged  to  be  written  at  a  universe,  and  who  will,  in  sil  issues,  woik 
time  when  there  prevailed  a  general  convic-  out  his  own  sovereign  pleasure,  and  effect 
tion  of  their  reality.  If  a  popular  work  con-  his  own  gracious  designs  —  a  doctrine 
tained  no  allusion  to  chivalry,  or  the  cru-  which,  as  it  is  at  the  foimdation  of  all  true 
sades,  or  witchcraft,  professing  to  have  come  religion  and  all  correct  theolog^y,  is  utterly 
into  existence  when  either  of  Ujese  formative  incompatible  vrith  any  view  which  ascribes 
influences  predominated, — a  work  so  want-  evil  to  a  mischance,  to  a  superinduced  Stan 
leg  in  an  indispensable  attestation,  would  of  things,  to  Satan  or  Satanic  ministeit 
be  rejected  as  counterfeit  and  spurious.  (Is.  xlv.  7.  Amos  iii.  6).  The  «  devils' 
The  faith  of  Christians  has,  therefore,  no  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  if  taken  m 
peculiar  interest  in  the  '  doctrines  of  devils'  meaning  demons  possessing  idol-  godi, 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1),  regard  to  which  Paul  places  might  furnish  an  argument  for  the  IsM 
among  the  tokens  of  religious  declension  composition  of  that  volume  of  the  Penta* 
and  a  period  of  apostacy :  die  rather  because  teuch,  but  (from  a  root  signifying  destn^- 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  teach  (John  xii.  31;  ers)  may  be  understood  as  repzesentiB| 
zvi.  II.   I  John  iii.  8 — 10;,  that  all  the  the  destructive  moral  tendency  of  idoklij* 
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The  passage  in  1  Kings  zxli.  18 — 23,  repre-         DEW  (T.  to  water  or  distil)^  the  mnistnre 

sents  no  reality  other  than  existed  in  the  deposited  hy  the  atmosphere  on  bodies  ren- 

mind  of  the  prophet     The  paucity  of  those  dered  colder  than  it  by  radiation  of  their 

passages  alleged  to  prove  that  ancient  Juda-  warmth.     Dew   is  very  copioas  in  eastern 

ism  had  a  devil  and  demons,  woold  suffice  lands  generally  (Dan.  iv.  88) ;  and  in  Pales- 

t}  make  the  impartial  mind  suspect  the  con-  tine,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  Aii- 

frary,  did  not  Uieir  character  pnt  it  beyond  gust  and  September,  at  night,  it  is  so  abnu- 

a  question.     Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  it  dant   as   to  resemble   a  '  gentle   shower ' 

was   not  before  the  Persian   and  Chaldee  (Cant.  v.  2).    As  such,  it  serves  to  temper 

demonology   had  exerted  its   influence  on  the  glowing  heat  of  day,  and  affords  refresh - 

the  Jewish  mind,  during  and  after  the  exile,  ment  and  nutrition  to  plants  and  flowers, 

that  the  system  of  thought  and  expression  being  of  the  greater  consequence  because 

found  in  the  New  Testament  was  brought  rain  never  falls,  unless  for  short  periods  and 

to   its  completion   on  the   soil   of  Jndsa.  fixed  seasons.     Hence,  without  dew,  vegeta- 

It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  differed  some-  tion  and  firuitfulness  would  in  many  places 

what  from  the  Mesopotamian  demonology ;  be  impossible    (Oen.  xxvii.  28.   Zech.  viii. 

and  in  this  principally,  that  Satan  was  in  12.   Hagg.  L  10.  Job  xxix.  19).    In  conse- 

the  former  a  creature,  and  only  mediately  quence,  dew  is   mentioned   in   connection 

tlie  author  of  evil;  while  in  the  latter  he  with  rain  (1  Kings  xvii.  1),  and  accounted 

was  a  rival  to  the  principle  of  good,  and  an  one   of  the   greatest  blessings  of  heaven 

independent  source  of  evil.    This  difference  (Gen.  xxvii.  28.   Deut  xxxiiL  28).    It  also 

was  wrought  on  the  Chaldaic  S3rstem  of  de-  supplies  the  Hebrew  poets  with  many  ap- 

mons  by  the  strict  and  predominant  theism  propriate  and  pleasing  figures,  the  full  force 

of  the  Jews,  who  held  Jehovah  their  God  of  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  any 

to  be  the  sole  author  and  controller  of  men  but  orientals    (2  Sam.  xvii.  12.    Ps.  ex.  8. 

and  angels.     But  this  difference,  thus  natu-  Prov.xix.  12.  Hos.  vi.  4;  xiv.  5).     In  Hos. 

rally  accounted  for,  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  ziii.  8,  a  beautifhl  imi^e  is  borrowed  ttoni 

to  destroy  the  historical  connection  of  the  the  quickness  with  which  the  morning  dew 

demonology  of  the   New    Testament  with  is  rarified  and  vanishes  under  the  rays  of  an 

that  of  Zoroaster  and  the  magi.  eastern  sun. 

In  truth,  this  whole  circle  of  ideas  seems  In  the  middle  of  summer,  dew  does  not 
to  have  sprung  up  in  a  soil  Ibreign  to  the  fall  in  Palestine,  or  only  in  almost  insensible 
religion  of  Moses,  who  knew  no  other  cause  portions.  Indeed,  the  atmosphere  is  not 
of  good  or  ill  (so  called)  than  God,  and  to  then  in  a  condition  for  its  formation,  being 
have  arisen  in  uninspired  minds  from  specu-  too  dry  and  warm.  For  the  production  of 
latious  relating  to  the  origin  of  evil,  which,  dew,  on  a  large  scale,  the  atmosphere  must 
being  in  apparent  character  and  tendency  so  contain  much  moisture,  which,  being  in  an 
unlike  good,  they  were  led  to  ascribe  to  a  aeriform  state,  is  converted  into  a  fluid  by 
source  separate  and  distinct  from  the  author  contact  with  bodies  colder  than  itself.  Tet 
of  good.  Hence  a  dualism  which  stands  in  the  comparatively  longer  nights  of  summer 
contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  unity  of  God,  in  Palestine  must  occasion  a  degree  of  re- 
divides  with  the  Creator  the  empire  of  both  fHgeration  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
worlds,  and,  winning  fh>m  him  a  part  of  his  which  would  tend  to  condense  any  moisture 
due  homage  here,  secures  for  his  great  which  the  air  during  the  heat  of  summer 
enemy  and  the  great  enemy  of  man  endless  might  retain. 

sway  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  intelli-         DIADEM,  from  two  Greek  words  signify- 

geut  universe.     Such  a  tree  is  not  one  of  ing   to  bind  through  or  by,   denoted  pri- 

Ghrist's  planting,  and,  bringing  forth  evil  marily  a  covering  for  the  head,  bound  to  it 

fruit,  will,   sooner  or  later,  be  rooted  up  by  means  of  the  hair  (Pape,  Haadworter- 

(Matt  viL  19).    Nor,  if  our  opinion  as  to  buch  der  G.  S.).    Then  it  came  to  mean  a 

Uie  origin  of  the  popular  notion  is  correct,  bandage  round  the  turbans,  for  instance,  of 

namely,  tliat  it  is  die  offspring  of  a  sx>ecu-  the  Persian   kings.     Minshull  says,  *  pro- 

lative  intellect,  can  a  warm  interest  on  tlie  perly  it  signifieth  a  wreathed  hat-6an^,  wiUi 

subject  be  accounted  indicative  of  that  re-  which  ancient  kings  contented  themselves, 

ligious  state  of  mind  which  finds  its  satis-  as  thinking  the  crowne  only  belongs  to  their 

faction  and  desired  nutriment  in  love  and  gods.'    From  this  application  diadem  came 

adoration.     Milton  was  morally  right  when  to  signify  a  orown,  or  royal  head-dress.    It 

he   thus  represented  the  devils  in  Pande-  is  the  English  representative  of  three  Hebrew 

monium :  words  (Ezek.  xxi.  26 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  4. 

'Others  apart  tat  on  a hni  retired,  Job  xxix.  14.   Is.  xxviiLO)  which   are   ap- 

In  thoMbu  more  elevate,  and  reaion'd  high  ^n^  j^  the  ^^^^  of  ^  distinguished  emir, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  loii.  as  well  as  to  royal  personages.  See  BOMVBT, 

Otoood  and  evil,  much  they  argued  there,  Clothes,  and  Pbiist. 

Of  happiiMMia  "Jj  «n*l,™*^»     .  ,,^. .  DIAL  (L.  diei,  a  day),  an  instrument  for 

Passion  and  M»athy,  and  glory  and  tname :  •  *i_       «*  *u     *•  #  *i.    j      i_ 

Fain  wi9d4maUand/ai$ephUo»opkg:  pointmg  out  the  time  of  the  cCsif  b^  ibama 
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of  the  shadow  east  by  the  sun  from  a  bodj 
interposed  between  it  and  the  dial-plate, 
on  which  the  shadow  falls.  The  Hebrew 
word,  magcUah,  rendered  *  dial '  in  2  Kings 
xz.  11  and  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  is  in  the  same  con- 
nection and  in  other  places  translated  by '  de- 
grees '  (Psalms  cxx.  cxxi,  &c.),  and  by  *  steps' 
(Exod.  XX.  20),  also  *  stairs'  (Ezek.  xl.  6). 

The  facts  in  connection  with  the  mention 
of  tlie  sun-dial  in  Scripture,  are  these : — 
Ilezekiah  was,  through  the  gracious  hand 
of  God,  rescued  from  a  sickness  which  was 
likely  to  have  proved  fatal.  The  prophet 
Isaiidi  announced  the  deliverance  from 
death ;  but  Hczekioh  required  a  sign  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  faith.  A  sign  was  given 
— that  sign  which  the  king  desired;  tlie 
shadow,  and  as  the  shadow,  so  '  the  sun 
returned  ten  degrees'  (Is. xxxviii.  8). 

The  writers  of  the  narratives  clearly  in- 
tended to  represent  this  as  a  miracle.  At- 
tempts at  some  explanation  on  natural 
causes  have  failed.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  miracle  consisted  merely  in  the  retro- 
cession of  the  shadow  by  some  atmospheric 
influence.  Hezekiah  is,  however,  spoken  of 
as  believing  that  the  ntn  had  '  returned  ten 
degrees ;'  for  thus  only  could  he  be  repre- 
sented to  have  gained  an  assurance  from 
fact  of  the  promised  prolongation  of  his 
life.  Itf  however,  a  real  retrocession  took 
place,  the  entire  solar  system  would  have 
been  put  into  disorder ;  and  that  for  a  very 
inconsiderable  end.  In  truth,  the  passage 
in  2  Kings  xx.  8 — 11,  is  not  necessary  to 
the  sense  of  the  text,  and  wears  an  appear- 
ance of  being  an  interpolation  by  a  later 
hand.  This  rises  to  more  than  bare  proba- 
bility, in  considering  that  verse  7  states  that 
Ilezekiah  had  *  recovered^'  that  is,  before  he 
asked  for  a  sign.  Yet  in  verse  8  we  find 
him  asking  for  '  a  sign  that  the  Lord  trill 
heal  me.'  The  alleged  miracle  may  have 
arisen  from  a  poetic  version  of  the  event 
being  translated  at  a  later  time  into  prose. 
It  was  the  employment  of  obvious  imagery 
for  a  poet  or  a  prophet,  in  making  a  morid 
use  of  the  king's  recovery,  to  remark,  as 
wo  say  a  man's  days  are  lengthenedf  that 
llezekiah's  shadow  (of  death)  hod  gone 
back,  and  his  sun  (of  life)  had  more  years 
to  run  (Job  xi.  17).  Such  a  symbolical 
improvement  of  the  event,  when  put  into 
plain  prose  and  made  part  of  a  history,  as- 
sumed at  once  a  miraculous  character.  And 
yet  the  working  of  a  later  hand  is  seen  in 
the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  numbers ; 
for  whereas  the  king's  life  was  prolonged  for 
Jijlcen  years  (0),  the  son  went  back  only 
ten  degrees.  If,  according  to  some,  the 
announcement  of  Hezekiah's  recovery  took 
place  in  the  year  714,  and  he  died  in  009, 
A.  C,  the  event  corresponded  not  with  the 
alleged  retrocession,  but  with  Isaiah's  pre- 
diction. 

Ot  (he  nature  of  the  dial  Uece  mentioned 


notliing  Is  known,  and  conjecture  la  nselesa. 
As,  however,  the  word   denotes   a  flight  of 
steps,  so  the  chief  feature  of  the  '  dial,'  that 
is,  the  gnomon  or  pointer,  may  have  borne 
some  such  shape.     Whatever    it  was,  the 
dial  was,  in  all  probability,  borrowed  from 
the    Babylonians,   who  had,  for    centuries 
before  these   events  (A.  C.  dr.  713),  been 
distinguished  for  astronomical  knowledge; 
and  Herodotus  (ii.  109),  expressly  says  thst 
they   communicated   the    snn  -  dial    to   the 
Greeks.     The  probability  of  the  Babyloni&h 
origin  of  this  dial   is  strengthened  by  its 
being  ascribed  to  Ahaz,  who  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser,    king  of  As- 
syria, which  took  him  to  Damascus,  whence 
his  love  of  novelty  led  him  to  transplant  to 
Jerusalem  the  pattern  of  an  altar  (2  Kings 
xvi.  7 — 10;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  16,  uq.), 

DIAMOND  (G.  a,  *not,'  and  damAn,  'to 
subdue;'  hence  adamant),  ahard,  transparent, 
glistening  mineral  body.  Pliny  declared  it 
to  be  incombustible ;  Newton,  however,  con- 
jectured, and  more  recent  investigators  have 
proved,  that  it  is  combustible,  and  has  the 
same  base  as  charcoal,  namely,  carbon. 

It  has  been  doubted  if  the  diamond  is 
really  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  there 
seems  good  reason  to  recognise  it  in  the 
ifiamir  found  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  the  'point 
of  a  diamond '  is  spoken  of  as  employed  in 
writing,  and  we  know  from  Pliny  that  a  sty- 
lus tipped  with  a  diamond  was  used  by  the 
ancients  for  making  inscriptions.  So  hard 
a  substance  afforded  a  suitable  metaphor  for 
describing  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  heart 
(Ezek.  iii.  9.  Zech.  vii.  12).  In  Exod.  xxxix. 
11.  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  the  'diamond'  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  intended.  Most  of 
the  ancient  translators,  with  Josephos,  under 
stand  the  onyx ;  £ichhom,the  beryll ;  others, 
the  emerald. 

Very  forcible  is  the  metaphor  employed 
by  Jeremiah  in  the  passage  (xvii.  1)  to  de- 
scribe the  deeply  inwrought  sinfolness  of 
the  Jews : 

'  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  inn. 
And  with  the  point  of  a  diamond ; 
It  is  graven  upon  the  table  of  their  heazt.* 

There  is  a  similar  figure  in  Job  (xix.  23, 
24),  *  Oh  that  my  words  were  eugraren  with 
an  iron  point  in  the  rock  for  ever.^  The 
idea  was  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  writing  and  engrarin^ 
cut  in  their  stone  temples,  had  an  antiquity 
when  Jeremiah  and  Job  wrote,  and  hafs 
survived  to  the  present  day.  Yet  are  they 
in  part  defaced,  and  time  will  at  length  sae> 
ceed  in  obliterating  them.  But  the  samt 
sinful  propensities  with  which  Jadah  was 
reproached,  still  Uve  in  full  force  in  hmnaa 
bosoms ;  nor  will  they  cease  to  operate  tiD 
the  gospel  shall  have  re-created  hnmia 
kind,  and  given  to  each  of  its  memben  a 
new  heart. 
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DIANA  (L.).  •  ttoiK^o  goAdcas,  daagh-  the  1b  cdW  b;  Horace,  Din  trifannis,   Sbe 

terorJupiUrbjLMoni.uidaiBlacotApollo;  nquired  to  be  inroked  thrM  liings  io  order 

«ha  bo»  thne  telMioiis,  u  Lnui.  lbs  moon  to  be  propitioiUi  uid  U  thiu  figund  iu  Lef 

in  lieaieo,  Diuie,  Iha  buDtrcM  on  eulh,  thnw-fbld  ohwuMr. 
4iid  HeeaK,  iu  (he  infemit  regioni.   Hcbm 


Diui&  hid  Oia  delloate  tnd  dingennii 
office  of  preiidlDg  oret  the  birth  of  Immui 
lieings,  *Dd  so  the  Bomui  dirinity  praicDti 
»,  paint  of  contict  with  the  Qreek,  or  nlbei 
Grtek-AaiMie,  in  which  chencter  she  bora 
the  nwne  of  Artemis,  ind  in  tbe  original 
comet  before  tbe  mden  of  the  New  Teita> 
ment  nnder  tbit  appellstion  in  Acta  liz. 
34 — 30.  ArtemiB  wea  a  persomQeation  of 
the  power  of  reproduction.  Heoce  tbe  p«- 
culiar ajmbolB  which  she  has  onherpenoti, 
as  leen  ia  the  opposite  fignn,  Ihaii  which 
nothing  can  w<ll  be  mora  dissimilar  lo  the 
ordinal?  image  given  of  Diana,  wboie  attli- 
bulea  are  the  bow,  tbe  quiTer,  tbe  girl-up  roba. 
Bod  the  bound  ;  whose  penon  ia  a  modal 
of  feminine  alnngtb,  eaae,  and  grace;  and 
whoBe  chief  delight  was  found  in  hunting. 
*  Rdjdldnf  In  the  chaee,  ho  golden  Inw.' 
The  fignni  which  the  aneienti  han 
transmitted  to  us  of  Artemis  are  mora  or  leaa 
full  iu  their  details ;  but  while  the  original 
image  of  the  goddess  was  little  more  than 
an  almost  ghapeleaa  trunk,  said  to  ban 
fallen  from  beaven,  nnmeroDa  aUribotea  In 
eourae  of  dme  were  Bsntred  in  the  idol,  de- 
TiTed  probabl  J  bam  tarions,  eapeciallj  north- 
easleni  landa,  moet  of  which  had  a  mora  oi 
lesa  direct  ntereuca  to  her  natora  as  a  per- 
loniflcation  of  eouceptiau  and  birtb.  Among 
ket  attributes  may  be  mentioned  the  head 
with  a  turret,  resembling  Cjbele;  Ihanimboa 
atreiohing  from  the  turret  lo  tha  ■boolden, 
representing  the  moon;  on  bar  boiom  a 
wide  necklace,  exhibiting  tha  aodiacal  sigua 
of  the  bull,  die  twins,  and  the  srab ;  be- 
low them  two  wreaths,  one  of  flowers,  one     _.^. 

of  acorns;  (hen  three  rows  of  breaita  with     would  oeist  hm   toletatedj   lioos.  cowa. 
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ond  BtAgs,  bees,  and  flowen,  adorn  the  lower 
parts ;  presenting  altogether  an  inoongruoiis 
medley  of  images,  which  is  not  a  bad  type 
of  the  diverse  and  heterogeneous  character 
of  the  Paganism  with  which  Christianity  had 
to  deal — a  system  in  which,  as  there  was  no 
truth,  no  one  cluster  of  ideas,  associations 
and  sympathies  which  was  held  and  cherished 
with  an  earnest  practical  faith,  all  (so-called) 
religious  elements  whatever  were  alike  ac- 
ceptable, and  easily  taken  into   the   open 
pantheon  of  the  popular  worship.     The  cut 
and  the   subject  may  afford   a  warning  to 
Christians,  lest  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  solid  foundations  of 
the   gospel  to  views  which,  making  every 
thing  of  a  superior  kind  divine,  brings  ihe 
divine  down  into  tlie  sphere  of  mortality, 
and  multiplying  divinities  while   it  denies 
Ood,  gives  rise  to  a  heterogeneous  compound 
of  notions,  into  which  every  new  hierophant 
casts  a  portion  from  the  arbitrary  determi- 
nations of  his  own  teeming  brain. 

Around  the  image  of  Artemis  was  erected 
a  large  and  splendid  temple,  which,  in  the 
night  when  Alexander  was  bom,  being  burnt 
down  by  Eratostratns,  who  thus  sought  to 
transmit  his  obscure  name  to  posterity,  was 
rebuilt  in  a  still  more  sumptuous  manner, 
from  resources  supplied  by  all  Asia  Minor, 
and  with  a  rare  union  of  artistic  skill.  The 
conception  and  general  execution  of  the 
sanctuary  were  in  the  hands  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  Chersiphron,  who,  finding 
his  best  powers  unequal  to  overcome  some 
difficulties,  was  on  the  point  of  terminating 
his  existence  in  despair,  when  a  visit  from 
the  goddess  herself  relieved  him  from  his 
perplexity.  The  altar  was  the  work  of  Prax- 
iteles. The  famous  sculptor  Scopas  chiselled 
one  of  the  columns.  Apelles,  a  native  of 
Ephesns,  contributed  a  splendid  picture  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Under  these  auspices 
the  temple  came  into  existence,  to  be  the 
pride  of  Western  Asia,  the  great  nurse  of  its 
idolatry,  and  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Of  this  temple  *  the  silver  shrines ' 
(Acts  xix.  24),  made  by  Demetrius,  may 
have  been  a  representation. 


We  present  a  view  of  what  was  probably 
one  of  these,  which  appear  to  have  been 


carried  about  as  a  preaenrative  in  frmvd, 
and  to  have  been  suspended  in  houses  as  a 
species  of  charm.  Indeed,  so  moch  waa 
Artemis  honoured,  that  she  became  a  house- 
hold divinity.  From  these  facts  we  maj 
learn  how  deeply-rooted  was  the  Epbesian 
idolatry,  and  may  infer  the  divine  power 
of  that  word  which  brought  it  to  rain. 

DIBON  (H.  a  marsh),  the  modern  Dai- 
ban,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  lying  somewhat 
north  of  Amon,  in  the  plain  now  called  £1- 
kura,  which  corresponds  to  the  plain  fd 
Moab,  a  city  that  the  Hebrews  took  from  the 
Amorites,  and  which  the  Gadites  rebuilt 
(Numb,  xxxii.  1 — 5, 84).  The  pla4*e,  in  con- 
sequence, received  the  name  of  Dibon-gad 
(xxxiii.  45).  It  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  Beuben  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  IsaifOi,  in  whose 
time  it  again  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  calls 
it  Dimon  (xv.  0). 

DIET,  a  Greek  word,  in  English  letteis 
denoting,  first,  the  way  or  manner  of  living, 
and  then  the  support  of  life  or  food,  is  found 
in  Jer.  lii.  34,  as  the  translation  of  a  word 
which  in  2  Kings  xxv.  30,  is  rendered  *  al- 
lowance;'  in  Prov.  xv.  17,  'dinner;'  and  in 
Jer.  xl.  5, '  victuals.' 

The  food  of  ancient  Palestine  would  be 
determined  by  its  productions,  since  it  jpu  a 
country  that  depended   for  the   substantial 
things  of  life,  mainly  at  least,  on   its  own 
resources.     Now  it  abounded   generally  in 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  rather  because  large 
portions  of  its  surface  were  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive, and  its  inhabitants  cultiTated  agri- 
culture almost  exclusively.      Other  articles 
contain  a  stetement  of  the  chief  vegetable 
as  well   as   animal  products  of   the   land, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  constituted  the 
diet  of  its  people.     The  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  eaten  in  part  in  their  natural  stale,  in 
part  after  being  cooked.   Bread  was  the  staff 
of  life ;  for  the  diet  was  chiefly  vegetable,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  at  the  present  day.    Milk,  either 
in  a  pure  or  coagulated  state,  honey,  which 
might  be  gathered  from  the  clefts  of  tbs 
rocks,  and  various  roots,  afforded  gratefU 
and  salubrious  sauces  (Gen  xviiL  8.  Judg. 
V.  26).     Only  on  rare  and  festire  occasions 
did  the  Israelites  indulge  in  animal  food, 
which  was  originally  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.3)  roasted, 
and  not  till  a  later  period  boUed  (Gen.  xxvil 
7.  Judg.  vi.  19.   Exod.  xii.  8,  9).     The  art 
of  cookery,  at  least  in  its  practioal  details, 
would  be  effectually  taught,  at  any  rale,  by 
the  demands  made  for  its  exercise  in  dw 
public  services  of  religion.     Erery  eoua.tn 
has  some  peculiarity  in  diet    The  Hehrawi, 
with  other  orientals,  ate  locusts  pxepand  ia 
several  ways  (Lev.  xi.  22).     DifTerences  of 
usage  m  regard  to  food  may  serve  to  show 
that  men's  tastes  are  artificial,  and  that,  even 
on  this  point,  nothing  save  what  is  poiaonooi 
is '  common  or  unclean.'   The  medicinal  ra- 
tues  of  salt  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  kaowa 
by  the  Biblical  nations  at  a  very  eady  pe- 
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rfofl,  and  its  ase  entered  largely  into  tne  pre-  in    Christian   times   sbouJd,   be  his    own 

paration  and  consamption  of  their  food  (Ler.  priest 

ii.  13.  Job  yi.  6).     The  fresh  and  vigorous         The  time  of  taking  meals  must  depend  so 

health  of  primitive  times  and  of  modes  of  mnoh  on  local  and  peculiar  circumstances, 

life,  far  more  conformed  to  the  laws  of  our  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make,  regarding  those 

nature  than   are  those  observances  which  of  the   Israelites,   general  statements   that 

ennue  from  a  city  life  and  manufacturing  shall  be  quite  firee  from  exception.   The  cool 

or  literary  pursuits,  caused  the  appetite  to  of  the  day,  especially  in  Eastern  countries, 

be  keen,  and  gave  a  relish  to  food  which  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate,  if  not  also 

may  well  have  dispensed  witli  high  season*  the  most  convenient  time  for  the  chief  meal, 

ings  and  artificial  condiments.  Yet  the  aged.  And  in  the  Roman  period,  late  dinners  (the 

the  sick,  and  the  young,  were  indulged  with  Roman  ccens)   appear  to  have    been  not 

more   savoury  or  more  simple   diet  (Gen.  uncommon  (Joseph.  '  Life,'  44).     But  with 

xxvii.  4,  19.  2  Sam.  ziii.  10.  1  Cor.  iii.  2).  a  simple  and  agricultural  people,  mid-day 

lu  earliest  times  the  ordinary  drink  was  would  be  suitable  for  a  solid  meal,  especially 

water,  which,  to  the   arid   and  sometimes  as  the  heat  would  compel  a  cessation  from 

parched  mouth  of  an  oriental,  has  a  fresh-  labour  for  some  hours.   Here,  then,  we  may 

neHs  and  sweemess  of  which  those  who  live  perhaps  fix  the  time  for  dinner :  oomp.  1 

in  nioister  climates  can  have  no  conception :  Kings  xix.  6.     In  the  morning,  a  meal  was 

•  Amidtt  the  running  .tieam  he  .UUie.  hi.  thirst ;  *f^«°  '^}}''^\^  ^^*  ""IV^'  ^^  '"^  """^  ^*'- 

•       •••••••  sion  called  '  a  dmner,   but  whose  correct 

And  if,  the  following  day,  he  chance  to  find  name  would  be  breakfast  (John  xxi.  12). 

A  new  repaat  or  an  nnusted  gpring.  Among  the  later  Jews,  it  was  accounted  a 
Blesiei  hi«  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.*  _»    #         j  i         **         ..         *u'       l 

'  part  of  good  morals  not  to  eat  anythmg  be- 

A  draught  of  fresh  milk  was  accounted  a  fore  the  first  prayer.  On  the  sabbath,  Jose- 
present  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  prince,  phus  declares,  their  laws  required  the  Jews 
AiDoug  the  acts  which  have  rendered  Jael  to  dme  at  the  sixth  hour,  that  is,  twelve 
immorul,  is  the  presentetion  of  a  bowl  of  o'cJock  at  noon  (Joseph.  •  Life,'  54).  Two 
milk  and  what  is  called  butter  (Judg.  f.20).  chief  meals  seem  to  have  been  accounted 
*Heasked  water;  she  gave  milk;  -  sufficient  The  time  of  taking  the  seeond 
She  brought  butter  in  a  brdly  dish.  would  in  a  measure  depend  on  the  hour  of 

Sherbet,  water  mixed  with  the  juice  of  breakfast, 
lemons,  and  other  simple  beverages,  were.        The  ancient  Hebrews  sat  on  the  ground, 

as  they  continue  to  be,  much  m  use.     They  or  on  earpets,  whUe  taking  their  eustomaiy 

also  drank  wine  made  frt)m  grapes,  dates,  food  (Gen.  xxvii.  19.    Judg.  xix.  6.    I  Sam. 

&c.  (see  Dbihk),  either  pure  or  mixed  with  xx.  24,  25) ;  pretty  much  the  same  as  they 

water,  and  sometimes  aromatic  herbs,  which  do  at  the  present  time.    A  skin  is  placed  on 

more  or  less  had  an  inebriating  character  the  floor  of  the  tent,  or  soU,  around  which 

(Gen.  ix.  20 ;  xiv.  18.  Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  Is.  v.  22).  the  company  place  themselves,  with  the  food 

The  cup,   glass,  and  bowl,  were  used  for  in  the  middle.    Instead  of  a  skin,  a  table, 

drinking  vessels  (2  Sam.  xii.  3.  Ps.  xxiii.  0.  or  rather  large  stool,  is  in  some  instances 

Prov.  xxiiL  31.   Is.  IL  17.    Matt  xxvi.  39).  employed.  According  as  convenience  serves, 

These,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  we  see  the  persons  either  content  themselves  with 

trom  the  Egyptian  monuments,  were  of  va-  their  garments,  or  sit  on  skins  or  earpets. 

rious,  and  some  very  elegant,  shapes.    The  The  table  woold,  of  course,  vary  with  the 

lily,  a  natural  ornament  in  Egypt,  seems  to  number  and  distinction  of  the  members  fk 

have  offered  a  type  at  once  beantifol  and  the  family.    When  required,  the  Israelites 

convenient  (I  Kings  vii.  26).  would  easily  find  in  Egypt  models  of  eon- 

Before  talcing  food,  the  Hebrews,  espe-  venience,   elegance,  or   snmptuousness  in 

cially  in  later  times,  were  careful  to  wash  at  regard  to  fbmiture  (I  Sam.  xx.  29.  2  Sam. 

least  their  hands  (Matt  xv.  2.  Luke  xL  88)  ix.  7,  II.  1  Kings  x.  5.  Luke  xxii.  21.  AoU 

— a  custom  generally  practised  in  the  Eas^  xvi.  34). 

and  rendered  the  more  necessary  in  conse-  When  Palestine  eaae  imder  the  influence 
quence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate.  After  the  of  Greek  and  Roman  manners,  the  Jews  re- 
use of  purifying  water,  the  soul  was  raised  to  dined  on  cushions,  couches,  or  divans,  es- 
God  in  devout  acknowledgment  of  his  eon-  pecially  on  extraordinary  and  festive  occa- 
stant  goodness,  as  sgain  exemplified  in  the  sions  (eomp.  Amos,  vi  4 ;  ii.  8).  Henee 
actual  supply  of  recurring  wants ;  a  practioe  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  are 
which,  when  observed  with  a  due  regard  to  translated  by  <  sit,'  give  a  ftdse  impression, 
propriety,  is  both  becoming  and  usefol,  and  and  should  be  rendered  recline  (Matt  ix.  10 ; 
which,  having  the  express  sanction  of  the  xxvL  7.  Luke  viL  37).  This  custom  pre- 
Guideofman(Lukeix.l6.  John vi.  11.  Matt  vailed  so  much,  that  at  last  it  eame  to  be 
xiv.  19 ;  XV.  36 ;  xxvi.  26 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iv.  3),  usual  in  ordinary  life  (Luke  xvii.  7).  Each 
is  approved  by  the  heart  and  tends  both  to  divan  was  fitted  to  accommodate  three  per- 
elevate  and  strengthen  the  domestic  affee  sons,  and  was  hence  termed  a  triclimmm, 
tious.   Every  head  of  a  family  may,  perhaps  In  the  preparation  of  these  coaches  great 
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luxury  was  eometimes  displayed    (Joseph,  rally  be  introdneed.    The  ple«8iiiet  of  Um 
'Antiq.'  x?.  0,   8).      Three    triclinia  were  appetite  were  ei^oyed  by  the  Hebrews,  bnt 
sometimes  put  together,  leaving  a  long  open  scarcely  '  the  pleasures  of  the  table.'    They 
space  for  the  table,  or  trays,  bearing  food,  were  not  like  the  Romans,  a  feasting  people. 
From  the  relatiTe  position  of  the  cn^ests,  an  Neither  the  art  of  cooking  nor  that  of  ealiDg 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  phrase  seems  ever  to  have  been  systematicaDy  stn- 
'leaning  (that  is,  reclining)  on  Jesus' bosom/  died,  though  Boman  dmninatioin  in  time 
applied  to  the  apostle  John  (John  xiiL  29;  brought  Boman  Tices.    A  religious  element 
xxi.  20) ;  but  too  little  definite  information  prevailed  in  the  social  festlTitiea  of  the  sons 
on  the  positions  at  table  is  in  our  possession  of  Abraham,  and  kept  them  tree  from  eoimp- 
to  allow  of  a  very  clear  notion  being  hence  tions,  a  result  whidi  was  aided  by  the  pre- 
gaiued.    Nor  do  we  think  it  improbable  that  Talent  simplicity  of  manners.     Banquets, 
Jesus  and  his  associates  conformed  more  to  therefore,  Uiey  can  hardly  be   said  to  have 
the  old  Hebrew  than  to  the  modem  Pagan  known.      Feasts,   however,   were   common, 
fashions,  though  words  descriptive  of  the  These  took  place  as  a  part  of  and  unme- 
modem  usages  are  employed.    At  any  rate,  diately  after  certain  religions  obsenranoes, 
the  Hebrew  literature  has  the  means  of  ex-  so  that  the  domestic  and  the  religious  sfTee- 
plaining  the  phrase,  '  lying  in  a  person's  tions  were  brought  into  intimate  onion  sod 
bosom.'     Agreeably  to  the  warm  and  genial  encouraged  under  the  same   potent  infln- 
character  of  the  Israelites,  it  seems  to  come  ences.     Tobit  (ii.  1)  states,  that  at  the  end 
from  the  most  intimate  of  all  relations,  and  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  there  was  prepared 
so  to  convey,  in  the  case  of  John  and  Jesus,  for  him  a  good  dinner,  at  which,  when  bs 
a  degree  of  tenderness  which  heatheu  man-  saw  abundance  of  meat,  he  bade  his  son  '  go 
ners  would  not  suggest  (Qen.  xvi.  0.  Deut  and  bring  what  poor  man  soerer  then  sbalt 
xiii.  6;  xxviiL  66).     Nathan's  poor  man's  find  out  of  our  brethren  who  is  mindful  of 
lamb  not  only  ate  of  his  own  meat  and  drank  the  Lord.'    This  was  in  agreement  with  the 
of  his  own  cup,  but  *  lay  in  his  bosom '  (2  injunctions  of  the  law,  which  commanded  dM 
Sam.  xlL  3 ;  comp.  1  Kings  iii.  20.  Prov.  y.  feast  of  (seven)  weeks  to  be  kept,  'rqoieiag 
20.    Is.  xl.  II.    Lam.  ii.  12.    Luke  xvi.  22.  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son, 
John  L  18).    VegeUbles  and  flesh-meat  cut  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  maid-servant,  and 
into  pieces  were  set  in  large  dishes  before  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the 
the  company,  each  of  whom  helped  himself  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
with  his  fingers,  placing  his  morsel  on  a  that  are  among  you'  (Deut.   xvi.  9 — II; 
piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate,  unaided  by  comp.  xii.  12).     So  also  at  the  feast  of  Ta- 
our  modem  accompaniments  of  knives  and  bemades  (Deut  xvL  IS ;  comp.  1  Sam.  ix. 
forks.     Persons  who  sat  near  each  other  13;  xvi.  3).     Slaves  vrere  invited  (1  Kings 
took  their  food  from  the  same  dish;  and  as  ilL  Id).    On  extraordinary  occasions  tetM* 
this  proximity  was  generally  occasioned  by  were  customary  (I  Kings  i.  0.  Zeph.  L  7), 
some  kind  of  intimacy,  so  *  to  dip  the  hand  such  as  important  agreements   (Qen.  xxxi 
into  the  dish  with  a  person,'  was  a  token  of  54).     Family  events   were    celebrated    by 
real  or  apparent  friendship  (John  xiii.  27).  feasts;  as,  the  weaning  of  children  (Gen. 
To  one  who  was  specially  beloved,  a  delicate  xxi.  8),  nuptials  (Gen.  xxix.  22     Judg.  xiv. 
morsel  might  be  presented.  Hence  the  offer-  10.  John  ii.  I,  ieg.),  birthdays  (Gen.  xl.  20. 
ing  of  a  *  sop'  to  a  person  caused  him  to  be  Job  i.  4.   Matt.  xiv.  6),  the  arrival  and  de- 
marked  and  distinguished  (John  xiii.  26).  parture  of  persons  endeared  by  friendship 
Sometimes,  however,  the  master  of  the  house  or  love  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.    2  Sam.  iii.  20.  9 
served   others,  especially  when  it  was  in-  Kings  vL  23.   Luke  xv.  23,  se^.),  funersls 
tended  to  show  special  kindness  or  attention  (Hosea   ix.  4),  sheep  -  shearing    (I   Sam. 
to  any  one  (I  Sam.  L  4;  comp.  John  xiii.  xxv.    2,   $eq,    2  Sam.  xiiL  23),    and  the 
26).     The  portions  given  were  generally  of  vintage  (Judg.  ix.  27).     The  guests  were 
a  choice  kind,  or  they  were  larger  than  an  invited  by  slaves  (Prov.  ix.  3.  Matt  xxiL 
ordinary  share  (Gen.  xliii.  32,  34.   Neh.  viii.  3,  4.   Luke  xiv.  17)  even   a  second  time, 
10.  £sUier  ix.  10).     This  kind  of  attention  when,  from  respect  or  hesitation,  they  de- 
was  observed  specislly  on  festive  occasions  layed  to  accept  the  invitation.      Among  the 
(Rev.  xl.  10).     The  leg  and  the  shoulder  Romans,  the  same  slaves  assigned  to  the 
were  accounted  the  best  parts  of  an  animal,  guests  their  respective  seats.     Whether  this 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  '  choice  bones,'  custom  prevailed  among  the  Palestinisn,  ss 
which  may  have  meant  the  loin  (Ezekiel  it  did  among  the  Egyptian  Jeirs,  is  not  de* 
xxiv.  4).    According  to  rabbinical  authority,  termined.     When  they  arrived  at  the  hou^ 
wine,  which  .was  the  chief,  sometimes  the  they  were  admitted  at  the  portal  or '  straight 
only  beverage    at  meals,  was  drank  both  gate,'  which,  when  they  were  seated  at  table, 
during  and   after  eating.     When  the  meal  was  closed,  so   as  to  ensure   secnri^  and 
was  over,  a  prayer  was  again  made  and  the  peace  against  the  crowd  which,  on  festive 
hands  again  waahed.  occasions,  would,  in  a  great  city,  be  likely  Is 
On  special  and  festive  occasions,  devia-  assemble  before   the   house.      Those  wbo, 
tious  from  the  general  course  would  natu-  having  been  invited,  had  come  late,  after  lbs 
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closing  of  the  gate,  were  tbas  excluded;  cent,  if  not  nsefol,  mtj  degenerate  into  1i- 
which  maj  have  been  a  penalty  deserred  by  centiooaness.  Such  were  those  social  meet- 
their  indifference,  tardiness,  or  delay  (Luke  ings  which  the  Greeks  termed  komai,  and 
xiii.  24.  Matt  xxt.  10).  the  Latins  comtmsMtUionei,  which  prevailed 
On  their  entrance,  the  guests  were  greeted  too  much  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  doing 
with  a  kiss  (Luke  yii.  45),  had  their  heads,  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
beards,  often  their  clothes,  and  even  their  and  which  are  forbidden  and  reproved  under 
feet  (Luke  vii.  88.  John  zii.  3),  anointed  the  name  of  <  rioting'  (Bom.  ziiL  18)  and 
with  perfumes  (Ps.  zxiii.  0.  Amos  vi.  6.  'reyellings'  (Oal.  v.  21.  1  Pet  iv.  8).  In 
Luke  vii.  88,  seq.).  They  were  also  pre-  these  *iiotings,'  young  men,  availing  them 
sented  with  nosegays,  with  which  they  selves  of  some  domestic  festival,  or  under 
adorned  their  heads  (Is.  xzviii.  1).  In  the  the  incitement  of  a  love  of  excess,  assem 
lioman  period,  garlands  were  worn  (Joseph,  bled  together  for  banqueting  and  revebry 
'Autiq.'  xix.  9,  1).  Places  were  allotted  to  when,  under  the  predominance  of  wine,  they 
the  guests,  care  being  taken  to  give  the  best  broke  from  the  house  and  paraded  the  pub- 
to  the  most  eminent  (1  Sam.  ix.  22.  Luke  lie  streets,  hurried  on,  like  bacchanals,  by 
xiv.  8.  Mark  xii.  89.  Joseph,  xv.  ii.  4).  All  drink,  song,  and  music.  Luxury  and  excess 
received  equal  portions  from  the  host  (1  predominated  at  the  tables  of  ^e  Romans, 
Sam.  i.  4.  2  Sam.  vi.  19.  1  Chron.  xvi.  8).  whom  wealthy  Jews  were  prone  to  imitate. 
The  regulation  of  the  festivities  was  in  later  Several  kinds  of  food  were  prohibited  by  the 
periods  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the  Kosaio  law. — See  the  article  Clbah. 
feast  (John  ii.  8),  commonly  a  friend  of  DIONYSIUS,assessororjudge  in  the  court 
tlie  family,  on  occasions  when  the  number  of  Areopagus,  was  converted  by  the  apostle 
of  the  guests  or  the  importance  of  the  events  Paul  when  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  on 
may  have  been  considered  to  demand  such  Mars'  hill,  in  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  84).  Tra- 
a  coadjutor ;  otherwise,  the  head  of  the  dition  has  been  busy  with  his  name,  having 
house  took  the  supervision.  As  the  On-  made  him  bishop  of  the  Christian  church  in 
entals  prided  themselves  on  keeping  large  that  city,  and  very  inconsbtently  confounded 
and  rich  wardrobes,  they  seem  to  have  him  with  the  first  bishop  of  the  Oauls,  who 
formed  the  custom,  at  least  in  families  of  lived  under  the  emperor  Decius.  The  writ- 
distinction,  and  when  the  guests  came  from  ings  extant  under  his  name  are  not  an- 
a  distance,  of  presenting  each  with  a  dress,  thentic. 

which,  as  being  clean  and  handsome,  would  DIOTREPHES  (G.  nourished  of  Jvpi* 
be  suitable  for  the  festive  scene,  and  distin-  ier)^  an  officer  in  the  primitive  church,  who 
guish  those  who  were  the  honoured  visitors  received  not  the  writer  of  the  Third  Epistle 
from  any  possible  intruder,  who,  not  having  of  John.  This  rejection  arose  frt>m  his  love 
received  an  invitation,  had  no  right  to  be  of  pre-eminence,  which  led  him  to  prate 
present  (Gen.  xlv.  22.  2  Kings  v.  22 ;  x.  22.  against  the  author,  to  deny  church-fellow- 
Esth.  vi.  8.  Matt  xxii.  11.  Eccles.  ix.  8.  Rev.  ship  to  his  adherents,  and  to  excommunicate 
iii.  0).  The  sumptuousness  of  banquets  ap-  members  of  the  church  who  took  their  part 
pearcd  in  the  number  of  the  guests,  which  If  this  represents  a  state  of  things  so  early 
was  often  very  great  (Gen.  xxix.  22.  1  Sam.  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century,  we 
ix.  22),  in  the  costliness  of  the  dinner  ser-  have  here  a  lamentable  proofhow  soon  human 
vice  (Esth  i.  6,  «^.)>  especially  in  the  abun-  passions  perverted  the  gospel  and  troubled 
dauce  and  excellence  of  the  fare  (Gen.  xxviL  the  church.  The  character,  however,  ot 
9.  Is.  XXV.  6.  Job  xxxvi  16.  Ainos  ri.  4).  Diotrephes  is  a  perfectly  natural  one ;  of 
Feasts  lasted  a  longer  time  than  is  custo-  which  few  modem  churches  have  probably 
mary  with  us ;  and  in  Persia,  certain  royal  been  long  without  proof.  The  intense  self- 
ordinances  were  connected  with  the  table  love  and  self- estimation  which  lie  at  its  root, 
(Esther  i.  8).  The  entertainments  were  en-  being  essentially  anti-christian,  can  produce 
livened  by  music  (Is.  v.  12.  Amos  vi.  0.  Ps.  none  but  bitter  fruits  in  a  community  where 
Ixix.  12),  by  dancing  (Matt  xiv.  6),  by  jest*  spiritual  equality  and  'a  meek  and  quiet 
aud  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12).  On  Hit  depart  spirit'  should  prevaU. 
ture  of  the  guests,  they  were  perftimed,  es-  DISALLOW  (L.  dU,  ad,  '  to,'  and  loau^ 
pecially  on  the  beard.  On  great  occasions,  —  he,  in  Saxon,  *  an  enclosure '  probably), 
the  women  ate,  not  with  the  men,  but  in  a  signifies  to  *  reftise,'  *  deny,'  '  contradict  ;* 
separate  chamber  (Esth.  i.  9).  In  die  houses  originally,  '  to  allow' may  have  been  the 
of  ordinary  citizens,  however,  among  the  same  as  to  aUot,  used  of  place,  whence  al- 
Jews,  the  sexes  mingled  together  (John  xii.  lodial.  From  this  would  easily  be  derived 
8).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  be  pre-  the  meaning  of  'permitting.'  The  force  of 
sent  at  the  meals  connected  with  the  headien  dU  being  to  reverse  the  signification,  ifts- 
sacrifices,  as  this  in  its  consequences,  if  not  allow  comes  to  have  the  import  assigned 
in  itself,  would  have  been  little  less  than  above.  The  original  word  seems  to  have  for 
idolatry  (Exod.  xxxiv.  10.  1  Cor.  z.  28).  its  root  meaning  *  to  break '  (Numb.  xxxiL 
Festivities,  which,  so  long  as  they  remain  T;  Ps.  cxli.  3). 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  are  inno-  DISANNUL  (L.    dit    ad,   and  nihthtm. 
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'nothing'),  is  '  to  bring  to  nothing.*     The  avoid,  reject,  tnd  put  away.     Nor  does  dit- 

word  presents  an  instance  of  two  negatives  ciplesbip  stand  in  any  mere  recital  of  the 

being  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  for  words  or  adoption  of  the  ideas  of  Jesos ; 

properly  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  di* ;  but  rather  in  snch  an  interoommonion  of 

and  so  annul  is  ft«qnently  used  with  pretty  mind  as  to  make  the  teacher  and  the  tangfat 

much  the  same  meaning  as  c^annul.     The  one  in  spirit,  aim,  and  object,  so  thu  the 

correspondiug    Hebrew   term   signifies    to  true    disciple,  after  his  measure,  becomes 

break  oMunder  (Job  xvi.  12),  so  to  make  void  like  his  divine  Master  (John  xiiL  8d;  xv.  8; 

(Numb.  XXX.  12;  comp.  Job  xl.  8).  xvii.  21). 

DISCERN    (L.    di»  and  cemo,  "Isepa-  DISCIPLINE  (L.   diaco,  *  I  learn'),  in 

rate'),  according  to  its  etymology,  signifies  struction  (Job  xxxvi.  10.    Prov.  i.  2).     The 

to  so  separate  as  to  distinguish  and  hence  original    moosahr    is    rendered    *  chastise- 

see  things,  which  can  be  known  only  by  ment*     (Deut.    xi.    2);    also    '  correction* 

their  differences.     In  Hebrew,  the  faculty  of  (Jer.  v.  3).    We  are  thus  encooraged  to  hold 

discerning  is  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  hear*  Uiat  God's  chastisements,  being  prompted 

iug  (1  Kings  iii.  11),  as  well  as  to  that  of  by  his  love  and  guided  by  his  wisdom,  are 

sight  (Mai.  iii.   18).     Sometimes   'to   dis-  corrective  and  remedial, 

oem'  means  *to  discriminate,'  that  is,  to  DISCLOSE  (L.  <iu  and  c(aiM<b,  *  I  shut'), 

notice  and  mark  wherein  things  differ,  by  to  open.     The  force  of  the  dis  iu  to  rcTcrae 

means  of  the  judgment  or  the  moral  sense  the  meaning  of  claudOf   quasi,  to    wukwi, 

(2Sam.  xiv.  17.  Eccl.  viii.  ft.  1  Cor.xiL  10).  that  is,  to  *  lay  open*  (Is.  xxri.  21).     The 

DISCIPLE  (L. discOf  *  1  learn'),  signifies,  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  trans- 

as  does  its  Greek  original,  a  learner,  one  that  lated  *  discover '  (see  the  word), 

becomes  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  and  DISCOMFIT  (F.  deconjire,   *  to  roat  an 

discipline  of  another,  who  is  his  teacher;  army'),  as  in  Exod.  xiv.  24.    Josh.  x.  la 

thus  in  John  ix.  28,  the  Pharisees  declare  The  Hebrew  root  signifies  orig^allj  *  to  d«- 

themselves  to  be  'Moses'  disciples'  (Matt  stroy'  (Ps.cxliv.  6)  ;  so  '  discomfiture,'  that 

x.  24, 25.   Luke  vi.  40).     In  the  New  Testa  is,  puttmg  to  flight  with  slaughter  (1  Sam. 

ment  the  term  is  applied  to  the  scholars  or  xiv.  20),  comes  firom  a  word  which  in  other 

adherents  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt  ix.  14),  places  is  rendered  '  destmction '  (Dentvii 

to  those  of  the  Pharisees  (MattxxiL  16),  28.    1  Sam.  v.  9). 

and  to  those  of  Jesus  (Matt  V.  1.  Markviii.  DISCOVER  (F.  de  and  couvrir,  'to 
27.  Luke  viii.  0.  John  iii.  22).  Twelve  uncover'),  means  to  lay  open,  by  throwing 
disciples  were  chosen  by  our  Lord  from  the  off  that  which  conceals,  and  so  to  bring  tu 
rest,  for  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  the  light  Hence  *  discover '  properly  signifies 
purposes  of  his  mission,  who  were  after*  to  make  the  hidden  known,  implying  the 
wards  denominated  apostles  (Matt  X.  1;  xiL  previous  existence  of  that  which  is  dis- 
I ;  XX.  17.  Luke  ix.  1).  Seventy  disciples  covered;  whereas  to  inveni  is  to  bring  into 
also  were  appointed,  with  a  view  to  the  same  being.  America  was  '  discoveretl '  as  weU 
great  end  (Luke  X.  1, 17, 23).  When,  after  as  the  Oeorgium  Sidus;  but  the  steam- 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  disciples  became  engine  and  tlie  telescope  were  '  invented.' 
very  numerous,  and  formed  a  community.  In  Hebrew,  gahlah  means,  primarily,  to 
they  could  learn  of  him  no  longer  by  the  *  strip,'  *  make  naked,'  and  hence  to  *  reveal  * 
direct  influence  of  his  own  person,  but  only  (unveil),  that  is, '  disclose  in  form'  (Lev. 
through  the  channel  snpphed  by  others;  xx.  11.  ISam. iii.  21.  Jer.  xiii. 22 ). 
still,  as  Jesus  was  the  original  source  of  this  DISCREET  (L.  dis  and  cemo)^  is  pro- 
water  of  life,  they  retained  the  appellation,  perly  '  disjoined ;'  hence  that  state  of  feeling 
which  now  became  equivalent  to  '  follower,'  which  can  distinguish    different   qualities, 

*  Christian,'  one  who  took  on  him  the  name  and  prompt  to  corresponding  actions,  which 
of  Christ  in  token  of  discipleship  and  obedi-  ig  a  characteristic  of  a  discriminating,  wise 
ence.  Hence  there  arose  a  distinctiou  be-  and  prudent  mind.  A  discreet  man  is  in 
tween  the  'twelve  (original)  disciples'  and  consequence  one  who  acts  with  discniiem, 

*  the  multitude  of  disciples,'  of  whom  the  with,  that  is,  a  due  regard  specially  to  moral 
former,  under  Christ,  were  teachers  (Acts  diversities.  Thos  Spenser  ('  Faerie  Queen,' 
vi.  1,2;  comp.  xi.  26).  L  7)  : — 

From  these  remarks   it  is   clear  that  a  i  But  woeftill  lady,  let  me  you  intxete 

Christian  is  a  disciple,  that  is,  a  learner  of  For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  your  hart; 

Christ,  whose  teachings  he  is,  by  hU  profes-  MUhap.  are  maUtered  by  advice  discrHe, 

.       P        1^            _^P                  'j,f  And  counsell  mitjjntes  the  Rieateat  unait* 

sion,  bound  to  ascertam,  revere,  and  observe,  "«Me.«»  ^^  s^<w"»i^  uun. 

in  the  use  of  whatever  means  he  may  have  DISDAIN  (F.  dedaigner,  from  the  Latin 
in  his  power,  and  particularly  of  that  record  dedignari,  <  to  think  unworthy  *),  is  to  mani- 
of  his  Teacher's  doctrines,  life,  death,  and     fest  towards  another  a  haughty  feeling— a 

ascension,  which  is  found  in  the  evangelical  feeling  which  shows  that  you  think  him  nn- 
narratives.  What  Jesus  has  taught,  his  dis-  worthy  your  good  opinion  ;  henoe  to  dis- 
ciples are  required  to  receive.  What  did  not  esteem,  despise.  The  Hebrew  &aAs«A,  of 
emanate  from  him,  it  is  equally  their  duty  to     which  *  disdain'  is   a  translation  (1 
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ZTiL  42),  means  to  despise  (Numb.  xv.  81 ;  oial  efforts  that  hare  beeo  made  to  assign  t« 

Is.  liiLO).  natural  oaases   the  cores  effected  by  oar 

DISEASES  (F.  du  and  aise,  *  ease*),  Lgrd,  show,  by  their  total  failure,  how  fotile 
according  to  the  etymology,  are  diaquieU,  the  such  methods  of  scriptural  interpretation 
absence  of  bodily  ease,  and  consequent  pre-  are ;  which  in  truth  seems  to  us  to  involye 
aence  of  pain,  arising  out  of  a  ditordered  greater  absurdity  than  even  the  entire  re- 
state of  the  frame.  mmciation   of  the  eyangelical    narratives. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  and  the  neigh-  The  woman  who  had  been  for  twelve  years 
bouring  lands  is  in  general  conducive  to  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  (Matt  ix. 
health.  The  simple  manners  of  early  ages,  20)  must  have  been  reduced  to  imminent 
and  the  out-of-door  living  of  an  agricultural  danger  of  death,  and  could  have  been  healed 
people,  as  well  as  the  strict  sanitary  regnla-  neither  by  a  startled  imagination  (22),  as 
tions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  contributed  to  the  some  have  asserted,  nor  by  animal  magnet- 
health  of  the  Israelites,  and  made  the  dis-  ism,  according  to  the  fancy  of  others.  Hers 
eases  prevalent  among  them  few,  light,  and  was  a  deeply-seated  bodily  disorder,  which 
of  short  duration.  When,  however,  diseases  could  not  have  yielded  to  any  known  action 
did  come,  they,  like  all  other  weal  or  woe,  of  mind  on  mind,  or  to  any  sudden  opera- 
were  referred,  by  the  all-pervading  piety  of  tion  of  medicine  or  medical  skiU.  The 
the  Hebrew  mind,  to  the  immediate  act  of  withered  hand  (Matt  xii.  10)  had  been 
Ood  (Lev.  xxvi.  16.  Deut  xxviii.  8.  John  ix.  caused  by  the  want  of  nutriment  in  the  dis- 
1,  Mf.  ;v.  14).  In  summer,  dysentery  pre-  eased  member,  being  a  species  of  local 
vails  (Acts  xxviii.  8) ;  in  spring  and  in  au-  atrophy  or  wasting,  which,  again,  no  mere 
tumn,  fever  (Matt  viiL  14).  Palsy  also  oc-  earthly  power  could  have  restored*  to  sound- 
eurs  (IMaccab.  ix.  55),  fatal  apoplexy,  and  ness  and  strength.  The  man  who  had  the 
coupi  de  »oleil.  Of  the  latter  an  instance  is  dropsy  (Luke  xiv.  2)  was  forthwith  healed 
given  in  Judith  viii.  8,  where  it  is  said  of  by  Jesus ;  but  clearly  any  mere  professional 
Manasses,  '  as  he  stood  overseeing  them  treatment,  any  usual  or  unusual  medical 
that  bound  sheaves  in  the  field,  the  heat  applications,  are  out  of  the  question ;  the 
came  upon  his  head,  and  he  fell  and  died.'  writer  did  not  intend  to  make  our  Lord  a 
Accounts,  too,  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  clever  physician,  and  all  the  resources  of 
hypochondria,  or  lasting  dejection  of  spi-  the  healing  art  fail  before  the  alleged  cures, 
rits  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10),  epilepsy,  paralysis.  See  the  articles  Clbah,  Dkvil,  Phtsioiah. 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  blindness.  The  DISBIAT  is  probably  derived  from  dit, 
plague  raged  to  a  great  extent.  Mental  dis-  '  not,*  and  magen  or  mogen,  the  root  of  our 
eases, — ^melancholy,  lunacy,  and  madness, —  common  terms '  may,' '  might,'  denoting  power 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes-  or  ability ;  so  that  '  to  'dismay '  is  to  rob  of 
tament,  not  because  these  disorders  pre-  power,  and  '  to  be  dismayed '  is  to  be  desti- 
vailed  more  than  usually  in  the  days  of  our  tute  of  power.  Fear  unnerves  men  and 
Lord,  but  because  the  idea  had  then  gained  makes  them  powerless,  and  it  is  to  this  effect 
predominance,  that  mental  diseases  were  of  fear  that  reference  is  made  (2  Kings  xix. 
caused  by  wicked  spirits  who  entered  the  26.  Is.  xx.  5;  xxxi.  9). 
minds  of  the  sick,  and  held  there  supreme  DISMISS  (L.  dii  and  mitto,  'I  send'), 
control ;  and  because  it  was  thought  that  signifies  to  send  away,  and,  derivatively,  to 
one  proof  of  the  advent  and  presence  of  the  allow  to  go  or  depart ;  hence  also  to  break 
Messiah  was  to  be  found  in  his  dispossess-  up  an  assembly  (2  Chron.  xxiiL  8.  Acts  xv. 
ing  demoniacs,  and  so  overcoming  the  king-  80 ;  xix.  41). 
dom  of  Satan.  DISPENSATION  (L.  dii  Bndpendo,'! 

In  Lev.  XV.  8,  some  commentators  have  weigh,'  that  is,  finom  a  mass),  has  originally 
found  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta.  Jehoram's  a  somewhat  similar  meaning  to  that  of 
sickness  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12,  uq,)  was  pro-  ministration  or  distribution.  The  word 
bably  a  severe  and  lasting  dysentery,  not  '  dispensary,'  an  institution  to  dUpente  me- 
anlike the  modem  cholera.  dicines,  offers  the  etymological  import  of 

All  attempts  to  explain  the  healings  of  our  the  term.  The  original  Greek — the  same 
Lord  by  mere  ordinary  means  must  fail;  for  as  our '  economy'  {oUumomia) — signifies  tha 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  his  histori-  government  of  a  house,  housewifery,  do- 
ans  intended  to  represent  the  salutary  influ-  mestic  discipline  in  all  its  varied  particulars, 
ence  as  extraordinary  or  miraculous ;  from  What  these  were  in  a  Hebrew  family  may  in 
the  admission  of  which  view  there  is  no  es-  part  be  gathered  from  Prov.  xxxi.  10,  aeq. 
cape,  unless  in  denying  the  credibility  or  Aecordingly,the  word  is  Englished  by 'stew- 
historical  value  of  the  evangelists.  That  in  ardship '  (Luke  xvL  2),  but  in  1  Cor.  ix.  17, 
some  instances,  particularly  in  disorders  of  by '  dispensation,*  where '  stewardship'  would 
the  mind,  the  imagination  of  the  patient  not  be  unsuitable  (Ephes.  iii.  2).  InEphea. 
may  have  exerted  a  strong  co-operative  in-  i.  10,  the  term  seems  to  have  reference  to 
fluence,  is  very  probable ;  but  neither  this  those  Providential  ordinations  by  which  the 
nor  any  other  mere  ordinary  cause  suffices  world  was  prepared  for  the  gospeL 
to  account  for  the  alleged  effects.    The  spe-        DISPERSE  (l^  dit,  *  iu  different  dicVir 
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tions/  and  tpargn,  *  I  throw  nbroad/  as  a  when  ooircsponding  realities    are  wanting. 

haHbandman  does  seed),  denotes  to  scatter.  The  Greek  (GaL  IL  13.    Bom.  xii.  9)  is  the 

cast  on  all  sides  (1  Kings  xiv.  10.    Eze-  same  word  as  is  generally  rendered  hjpo- 

kiel  V.    2;    comp.   '  winnoweth  '    iu  Buth  crisy  (Matt,  xxiii.  28),  which   is  itself  the 

iii.  2).  very  term  in  English  letters,  and  has  for  its 

DISPOSE   (L.  dis  and  pono,  'I  place'),  primitive  meaning  the  idea  of  acting  on  the 

ia  to  set  in  different  places,  but  in  regular  stage.    Compare  '  dissemble '   in  Jc«h.  tIl 

order;  the  Hebrew  original  signifying  simply  11.  Gal.  ii.  13. 

to  set,  place,  or  make;  hence  Job  (xxxiv.         DISTAFF,  a  staff  round  which  the  tow  i« 

13)   asks,   *  Who  h&th  disponed  the  whole  woimd  for  spinning.     The  Hebrew  prA^A, 

world?'  comp.  xxxvii.  15.     The  participle  which  in  Prov.  xxxi.  19,  is  rendered  ' dii- 

*  disposed'  (Acts  xviii.  27)  means  *  deter-  taff,' is  in  2  Sam.  iii.  29,£nglLslied  by  *staSl' 
mined,'  or  '  inclined.'  Spindle  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 

The  passage  (Acts  vii.  53)  in  which  the  distaff,  as  forming  instruments  of  emploj- 

noan '  disposition'  is  found,  should  probably  ment  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous  woman, 

be  rendered  *  in   the  presence  of  angels  '  In  early  ages,  spinning  (hence  the  law  term 

(Exod.  xix.  13, 16, 19),  or  *  by  the  ministry  ipinster  for  a  female  who  has  not  been  mar- 

of  angels'  (Joseph.  *  Antiq. '  xv.  5,3.  Gal.  hed)  was  apart  of  the  household  duties  of 

iii.  19.  Heb.  ii.  2).  women,  even  in  rich  and  distinguished  fa- 

DISPUTE   (L.  dis  and  puto,  *  I  think'),  milies.     At  the  present  day,   the  Egyptian 

is,  according  to  its  etymology,  to  think  dif-  women  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  working 

ferently  from  others,  and  hence  to  differ  in  with  tlie  needle,  particularly  in  embroidering 

langpiage  in  debate.     The  love  of  disputa-  veUs,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  #ith  coloured  silk 

tion  came  from  the  Greeks,  not  the  Hebrews,  and  gold,  in  which  they  carry  on  a  sort  of 

who  were  a  believing  and  devotional  people,  traffic  through  the  channel  of  a  female  bro< 

and  accordingly  had  but  one  word  rendered  kcr.   In  ancient  £gypt>  the  yam  seems  all  to 

*  dispute,'  namely,  yahchagh  (Job  xxiii.  7),  have  been  spun  with  the  hand,  and  the  spin- 
which  in  otlier  cases  is  translated  by  '  rea-  die  is  seen  in  all  the  pictures  representing 
son'  (Is.  i.  18),  'reprove'  (Gen. xxi.  25),  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  as  well  as  both 
'chasten'  (2  Sam.  vii.  14),  and  *  argue'  men  and  women  employed  in  the  manofae- 
(Job  vi.  25).     In    the  Greek  of  the  New  ture. 

'Testament  there  are  five  words  whose  mean-         DISTIL  (  L.  <2«, '  down,'  and  stillare,  *  to  fall 

ings  resemble  that  of 'dispute,"  disputation.'  in  drops')   signifies  to  form  into  drops  like 

They  signify  to  discourse  with,  to  reason  the  dew,  or  to  fall  in  drops  like  a  gentle  rain, 

with,  to  seek  (trudi)  in  common,  distinguish-  Such  is  also  the  import  of  the  Hebrew,  noA- 

ing  or  discriminating,  and  so  combine  to  zal  (Deut  xxxii.  2;  comp.  Job  xxxvi.  28). 
show  that  it  is  not  in  disputation  itself,  but         DISTRACTED  (L.  dis,  '  in  dififereut  di- 

in  its  abuses,  that  we  find  what  is  reprehen-  rections,'  and  tmho,  'I  draw')   is,  properly, 

sible.     In  Bom.  xiv.  1,  '  doubtful  disputa-  drawn  in  opposite    ways  by  pain  or  gridf. 

tions '  is  a  phrase  which  has  no  meaning.  So  is  it  used  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  15,  '  1  bear  thy 

for  all  disputations  are  more  or  less  doubt-  terrors,  and  am  distracted* 
fill ;  '  nice  distinctions  of  opinion '  would,  DISTRIBUTE     (L.   dis    and    tribo,    '  I 

perhaps,  be  better,  for  Paul  intends  to  warn  give,'  '  assign')  is  to  allot  a  share  or  portion 

the  Bomans  against  minute  inquisition  into  to  each  of  several  parties.    This  also  is  the 

the  conscientious  convictions  and  practices  meaning  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word 

of  others,  who  must  stand  or  fall  before  (Deut  iv.  19.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18.    Keh.  xiiL 

their  own  Master  (Bom.  xiv.  12,  22).  13). 

DISSENSION  (L.  dis,  *  differenUy,'  and         DIVEBS  (L.  di»er«M,  'different'),  differ- 

i€ntio,  *  I  feel,  think'),  a  disagreement  from  ent  persons  or  things;  hence  several,  many 

diversity  of  opinions,  as  in  die  case  of  the  (Judg.  v.  30.    Heb.  L  1.    Matt.  xxiv.  7). 

Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  recorded  in  Acts  Garments  of  divers  colours  were  held  of 

xxiii.  10.  The  Greek  original,  stasis,  is  trans-  high  value  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  Ezek.  xvi.  16). 
lated  'insurrection'  (Mark  xv.  7),  and  se-         DIVINATION  (L.  diinnus),  the  art  of  di- 

dition'  (Luke  xxiii.  19).   Literally,  it  means  vining;  that  is,  of  rising  above  the  human 

a  standing  (Heb.  ix.  8),  and  may  be  more  to  the  divine  in  regard  to  knowledge.     That 

nearly  represented  by  our  term  rising;  a  knowledge  may  have  respect  to  things  past, 

rising  of  anger  from  opposition  in  debate  present,  or  future.     The  essential  circum- 

(Acts  XV.  2;  xxiii.  7),  or  in  person  against  stance  is,  that  it  is  hidden.     The  aim  of 

a  gOTemment,  as  in  sedition  and  insurrec-  divination  is,  to  gain  knowledge  hidden  to 

tion.  man   in  the  use   of  his   ordinary    powers. 

DISSIMULATION  (L.  dis  and  simulo,  'I  Such  an  aim  is,  in  tlie  general,  clearly  in 

make  like,'  or  'feign')  is,  properly,  pre-  opposition  to  the  course  of  Providence,  who 


fence  by  concealment,  as  simulation  is  pre-  has  given  us   faculties  appropriate  for 

tence  by  open  profession.      Dissimulation  quiring  all  requisite  information,  but  has  in 

cloaks  misdeeds  iu  order  to  make  them  look  fact,  as  well  as  in  word,  declared  thai  '  se- 

like  virtaes;  simulation  assumes  appearances  cret  things  belong  to  God'  (Dcut  xxix.  29). 
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As  contraiy  to  Providencey  divination  is  con-  In  Eastern  conntries  is  of  great  power,  and 

traiy  to  the  will  of  God,  who,  how  much  which  makes  men,  while  they  long  for  know- 

soeyer  pleased  that  his  creatures  should  gain  ledge,  seek  some  expeditious  method  of  ao- 

all  the  knowledge  that  the  powers  and  op-  quiring  it:  they  would  eat  the  bread,  without 

portunities  he  has  given  may  in  their  diU-  gathering  the  harvest  or  tilling  the  field, 

gent  use  afford,  cannot  but  be  opposed  to  Hence  so  many  trials,  in  the  early  ages  ot 

any  attempt  to  break  open  a  door  into  the  the  world,  to  wrest  from  Nature  the  myste- 

light -chambers   of  omniscience,  to  trench  ries  she  was  supposed  to  possess.    Hence, 

on  his  own  attributes,  to  transgress  his  laws,  too,  the  prohibitions  found  against  eating 

and  so  to  imply  and  teach  that  his  divine  of  the  tree  of  life,  &o.,  which  prohibitions 

economy  is  not  the  best  for  man  and  the  are  to  be  understood  as  directed  against  the 

universe.  Divination,  therefore,  is  as  wrong  acquisition  of  only  such  knowledge  as  did 

as  it  must  obviously  be  fhtile.  The  moment  not  lie  open  to  the  industrious  researches 

you  acknowledge  God  to  be,  in  a  full  and  pro-  of  the  human  mind.     In  heathen  countries, 

per  sense,  the  governor  as  well  as  framer  of  the    delusive   arts  of   divination   obtained 

the  world,  you  discern  the  folly  and  the  im-  great  prevalence  and  credit ;  but,  as  being 

piety  of  all  efforts  designed  to  extort  secrets  of  eaxlh,  earthy,  and  in   their  very  nature 

from  *  Nature ;'  and  nothing  but  the  preva-  impious,  they  were    forbidden    by  Moses 

lence  of  absurd  notions,  which  made  Nature  under  no  less   than  the  penalty  of  death 

a  sort  of  subordinate  and  dependant  divi-  (Lev.  xix.  26,  31 ;  xx.  6.  Deut  xviii.  10, 

nity,  could  have  tolerated  the  illusion  that  teq,).  These  prohibitions  were  clearly  given 

man  can  force  his  way  beyond  the  limits  with  a  view  to  '  the  abominations  of  those 

with  which  he  is  hedged  round  by  the  hand  nations'  (0),  among  whom  the  first  plaee 

of  Omnipotence. '  If  in  any  case,  or  to  any  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Egyptians,  who  have 

degree,  those  limits  are  enlarged,  it  can  be  in  all  ages  been   given  to  the  practice  of 

done  only  by  Him  who  placed  them  where  dark  arts,  and  to  whose  descendants,  under 

they  are.  the  corrupted  name  of  gypsies,  these  delu- 

Beligion  professes  to  widen  our  sphere  sions  are  new  almost  exclusively  confined, 
of  vision.  It  raises  the  mind  to  God  in  though  of  oourse  the  existence  of  many 
order  that,  from  a  loftier  position,  it  may  cheats  implies  the  existence  also  of  very 
more  widely  and  fully  perceive  its  duties,  many  dupes.  We  regard  it,  however,  as  a 
destinies,  and  hopes.  Hence  religion  in  its  token  of  conscious  truth  on  the  part  of 
very  nature  is  a  revealer.  The  gift  of  higher  Moses,  that  he  prohibited  practices  such  as 
knowledge  is  with  it  a  necessary  boon.  The  these,  with  which  his  people  must  have  been 
Christian  religion  unveils  even  the  future  familiar,  and  probably  were  in  a  measure 
world,  and  '  points  out  immortality  to  man.'  fascinated.  This  prohibition  is  the  act  of 
Not  unlikely,  therefore,  is  it  that  we  should  a  faithful  man,  who,  having  God  on  his 
find  in  revealed  religion  special  means  for  side,  would  neither  have  nor  allow  any  deal- 
disclosing  hidden  things.  Accordingly,  God  ings  with  the  false  and  deceptive  things  of 
made  known  his  will  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  earth.  As  such,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (see  the  article),  professed  aim  and  obvious  character  of  his 
and  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  giving  spe-  religion,  which  sought  to  make  God  known 
cial  aid  under  circumstances  of  special  need,  to  man,  and  cause  his  will  to  be  obeyed,  to  the 
And  so  far  is  there  from  being  any  rational  supersession  of  all  idol  vanities,  '  the  work 
ground  of  presumption  against  these  pecu-  of  men's  hands.'  Nevertheless,  Moses,  shar- 
Uar  modes  of  revelation,  that,  being  obvi-  ing  in  the  common  fate  of  religious  reformers, 
ously  one  in  spirit  and  aim  with  revealed  failed  in  part  to  effect  all  he  wisely  designed, 
religion  itself,  and  so  forming  a  congruent,  His  people  remained  attached  to  measures 
if  not  necessary  element  in  it,  the  consistent  of  divination,  more  or  less,  in  all  periods  of 
theist  is  led  to  expect  such  channels  of  their  history,  but  particularly  under  the  fa- 
knowledge,  and  sees  in  them  a  merciful  vour  of  idolatrous  rulers,  while  true  servants 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  ignorant  and  fee-  of  God  laboured  firom  time  to  time  to  put 
ble  man.  The  only  matter  of  consequence  away  these  snpersdtious  abominations  (1 
is,  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9.  2  Kings  xxi.  6 ;  xxiii.  24. 
means  of  disclosure — oracles  that  set  forth  Is.viii.  10.  Mio.  iii.  11.  Jer.  xxix.  8.  Zech. 
God's  will,  and  those  that  make  known  x.  2),  which,  as  appears  from  these  passa- 
nothing  but  their  own  impotence.  And  in  ges,  were  as  hostile  to  the  good  of  the  people 
this  act  of  discrimination  he  is  aided  as  as  they  were  contraiy  to  the  Divine  will.  And 
much  by  Holy  Scripture  as  by  the  great  and  though  the  Israelites  were  not  so  deeply 
good  effects  produced  by  revealed  truth,  in  contaminated  with  these  evils  as  the  sur- 
contrast  with  the  miserable  delusions  of  rounding  nations,  yet  their  diviners,  wizards, 
divination.  and  witches,  to  whom  the  credulous  gave 

So  ardent  is  man's  thirst  for  knowledge,  their  money,  were  not  merely  foreigners 
that  divination  has  always  prevailed  most  (Acts  xvi.  16.  Mio.  iii.  11).  The  neigh- 
in  days  of  the  greatest  ignorance.  With  this  bouring  Philistia  ftimished  these  deluden 
thirst  is  combined  the  love  of  ease,  which  (1  Sam.  vi.  2).    In  the  time  of  the  Cflnars, 
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Jewish  diviners,  botb  male  and  female,  tra-  gency,  employed  '  a  woman  haring  a  famf- 
versed  the  West,  practising  prophecy  as  a  liar  spirit'  to  call  the  prophet  Samoel  from 
trade.  the  shades  (1  Sam.  xxviiL   7,  JCf.).     Far 
The  art  of  the  diviner  consisted  in  an  in-  sach  a  delusion  the  religion  of  Moses  is  in 
timation  of  a  sign  or  of  an  event  which  took  no  way  answerable,  since  it  expressly  forbids 
place   of  their   own  accord,  or  only  when  these  practices  (Lev.  xix.  31  ;  zz.  0.    Dent 
commanded,  or  occasioned  by  evoking  the  xviii.  11)  ,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  demoniatf, 
dead,  who,  on  being  questioned,  disclosed  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  phraseologr 
the  desired  secrets.     Sometimes  the  art  lay  which   may  seem   to   imply   the   reality  of 
in  uttering  truths  or  facts  made  known  to  these,  which  were  in  truth  falsities,  is  to  be 
the  diviner  by  some  divinity.     In  the  Bible  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  popular  impree- 
we  find  different  kinds  of  divinations: — I.  sions.     A  law  repealing   penalties   against 
Oneiromancy,  divination  by  dreams  (see  the  witchcraft,  or  forbidding  witches  to  be  ill 
article  Dbbams).     II.  Ophiomancy,  diviua-  used,  rather  denies  than  admits  that  witch- 
tion  by  serpents ;  that  is,  from  their  move-  craft  and  witches  are  real  existences,  though 
mentd,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  word  *  en-  it  is  compelled,  by  popular  usage,  to  emplc7 
chantraent'  (Lev.  xix.  2tf.   Deut  xviii.  10.  words  that  may  appear  to  imply  corresponding 
2  Kings  xvii.  17),  and  was  carried  on  by  a  things.   The  meaning  of  a  lawgiver  must  L< 
separate  class  of  professional  adepts.     III.  inferred  rather  from  the  aim  and  spirit  of  his 
Bhabdomancy,  divmation  by  the  wand,  or  laws  than  the  terms  in  which  they  are  express- 
by  the  arrow,  which  consisted  in  discover-  ed.  A  statute  making  provision  for  the  proper 
ing  the  unknown  by  the  fall  of  a  staff  dropped  care  of  /unatics,  does  not  teach  that  its  origi- 
or  thrown  from    the  hand  (Hos.  iv.  12).  nator  held  the  theory  which  ascribes  their  «f- 
'  The  divining  rod,'  which  was  not  many  fliction  to  the  moon  (luna) ;  com  p.  Is.  viiL 
years  since  employed  in  this  country  to  dis-  19  ;  xxix.  4.   These  deceptions  were  probablj 
cover  mineral  and  other  treasures,  comes  facilitated  by  skill  in  ventriloquism  (Joseph, 
under  this  head ;  to  which  also  belongs  Be-  '  Antiq.'  vi.  14,  2 ;  and  consult  the  passages 
lomancy,  divination  by  arrows ;  that  is,  their  in  Isaiah  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
■  fall  when  shot  from  the  bow.    A  divination  made).    VII.  Very  common  among  the  bea- 
of  this  sort  the  ancient  interpreters  found  in  then  was  divination  by  means  of  what  was 
Eiek.  xxi.  21.     Jerome  describes  it  thus:  accounted  the  inspiring  deity;   that  is,  the 
After  the  manner  of  his  nation,  the  king  of  god  whose  oracle  was  consulted  was  h€dd  to 
Babylon  consults  the  oracle ;  he  inscribes  fill  the  soul  of  the  consulting  priest,  or  pro- 
ou  his  arrows  the  names  of  cities ;    these  phet,   with   a  divine  afflatus,    or  influence, 
arrows  he  puts  confusedly  into  his  quiver,  which  agitated  the  bosom  till,  in  the  midst 
and  then  he  draws  out  one  of  tliem,  and  is  in-  of  convulsions  and  cries,  it  compelled  the 
structed  which  city  he  is  to  assail  first  by  the  patient  to  break  forth  in  scattered  and  euig- 
name  which  the  arrow  bears.     IV.  Splauoh-  maticol  words.     The  degree  of  inspiration 
nomancy,  or  Extispicium,  divination  by  en-  was  measured  by  the  amount  of  agitation 
trails ;    that  is,   inspecting   the  entrails  of  and  violence  suffered  by  the  priestess,  for 
animals  slain  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  females   were  most  in  request,    as    being, 
the  gods.     In  this  art  the  liver  was  an  ob-  by  their  highly  sensitive  frame,  more  open 
ject  of  special  attention.     If  the  liver  was  to  the  in-breaUiing  and  in-coming  divinity, 
sound  and  natural,  the  omen  was  good ;  if  Some   natures,  having    sensibilities    more 
dry  and  shrivelled,  the  omen  was  bad  (Ezek.  keen  than  ordinary,  were  highly  valued,  as 
xxi.  21).     V.  The  observation  of  times —  if  more  richly  gifted.   Both  male  and  female 
that  is,  divination  by  the  clouds,  the  wea-  slaves  were  found  endued  with  peculiar  faei- 
ther,  and  generally  by  appearances  in  the  lities  for  successful  practice  on   the  credo- 
skies — is  also  found,  but  forbidden,  in  the  loos,  and  were,  in  consequence,  carried  by 
Bible  (Lev.  xix.  26.     Deut.  xviii.   10,  14.  their  owners  from  place  to  place  in  the  way 
2  Kings  xxi.  6.  Jer.  x.  2;  comp.  Luke  xiL  of  trade;  for,  in   the  words    of  Sophocles 
&6).     These  passages,  however,  may  possi-  (*  Antig.'  1055),  'the  entire  race  of  diviners 
bly  be   considered  as   referring  to  astrolo-  are  greedy  of  gain.'     These  remarks  will  be 
gical   practices    (see    Astbologebs).     VI.  found  useful  for  the  exposition  of  the  case 
Necromancy,  or  evoking  the  dead,  who,  as  of  the  pythoness  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  16 : 
having  passed  into  another  world,  whether  a  and   Paul's  conduct  on  the  occasion   con* 
world  of  full  and  happy  life,  or  of  the  sha-  spires  with  the  general  tenor  of  revelation, 
dowy  and  unreal  existence  of  Sheol,  were  ac-  as  now  developed,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  deadly 
counted  able  to  make  hidden  things  known,  hostile  bearing  that  true  religion  holds  in 
as  having  in  some  sense  been  admitted  to  the  regard  to  these  fond  and  baneful  delusions, 
inner  secrets  of  the  universe.     This  species  DIVISION  (L.).     The    division    of  the 
of  self-deception,  which  was  practised  in  all  earth  among  its  various  inhabitants,  and  of 
parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  still  prevails  tlie  land  of  Canaan  among  the   Isratlites, 
in  semi-barbarous  countries,  found  observ-  are  points  of  great  importance.     Our  chief 
ance  among  the  ancient  Israelites,  as  appears  source  of  information  respecting  the  pec 
in  the  history  of  Saul,  who,  in  on  emer  pliiig  of  the  earth,  we  find  in  (ienesis  (ii. 
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8 — 14 ;  z.),  compared  with  many  other  pas- 
sages of  sacred  writ.     In  regard  to  these 
sources    of  information  we   are  to  expect, 
not  a  scientific,  but  a  popular  treatment  of 
t]ie  subject; — views,  statements,  and  par- 
ti(>ulara,  which  comprised  the  best  informa- 
tion of  the  day,  but  which  were  also  con- 
formed to  general  impressions.    It  was,  for 
instance,  an  established  conviction  in  an- 
cient times,  that  the  earth  was  surrounded 
by  a  mighty  river,  which  Homer  terms  ok§- 
anoSf  into  which  other  circumfluent  streams 
were  held  to  flow.    This  idea  arose  in  men's 
minds  from  considering  the  earth  as  a  widely- 
extended  circular  plain.  In  accordance  with 
this  conception,  we  find  the  Pison  repre- 
sented in  Genesis  (ii.  II)  as  '  encompassing 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah,'  and  the  Gihon  as 
*  encompassing  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia.' 
Now,  in  stricmess  of  speech,  no  river  on 
earth  encompasses  a  district ;  for  whatever 
windings  a  river  may  have,  its  general  coarse 
is  forwards,  from  high  down  to  low  lands, 
and  thence  to  the  sea. 

The  table  of  nations  has  been  regarded  as 
a  complete  register,  drawn  up  with  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  allocating  every  great  tribe 
and  family  that  sprang  from  Noah.    Bat 
the  disproportion  of  the  several  parts  sufiBces 
to  prove  that  the  compiler  did  no  more  than 
give  the  best  information  in  his  power,  with- 
out pretending  to  absolute   completeness. 
Here,  indeed,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Bible,  the  writer  evidently  had  in  the  centre 
of  his  view   the  Hebrew  race,    to  deduce 
whose  origin  from  the  favonred  and  highly- 
gifted  son  of  Noah,  the  founder  of  human 
society,  the  inventor  of  the  arts  of  life,  the 
high- priest  of  the  world,  was  his  primary 
purpose,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  all  other 
aims  were  made  conducive.    What  we  have 
thus  seen  in  a  favourable,  may  be  seen  also 


in  an  unfiEivoarable  instance.    Ham  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  the  father  of  Canaan,  be- 
fore any  son  of  Shem  and  Japhet  is  men- 
tioned.    Why  is  this  ?    To  prepare  the  way 
for  the  corse  pronounced  on  Canaan.   And 
why  the  mention  of  that  curse,  witli  its  causes 
and  consequences,  in  so  brief  a  narrative, 
where   it  occupies    so  disproportionate    a 
space  ?    Clearly  in  order  to  account  for  the 
eventual  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  long  list  of  the 
sons  of  Canaan,  eleven  in  number;  for  what 
could  be  more  glorious  than  that  a  single 
descendant   of  Eber,  the  Shemite,  should 
emerge  from  a  state  of  hard  bondage,  and, 
after  wandering  forty   years,  vanquish  all 
these  settled  and  partially  civilised  tribes  ? 

Of  the  table  of  nations  given  in  Gen.  x. 
we  may  remark,  that  the  proper  names  are 
to  be  understood  originally,  indeed,  of  indi- 
viduals, but  derivatively,  of  tribes,  peoples, 
and  nations.  This  table  is  repeated,  with  a 
few  changes,  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  (i. 
1),  and  connects  itself  with  the  genealogy 
from  Adam  to  Noah  given  in  Genesis  v. 
Among  theologians  of  a  certain  school  it 
has  been  customary  to  undervalue  the  great 
family  register  (Gen.  x.).  A  more  just  and 
correct  opinion  begins  to  prevail.  If  it  is 
diffioalt  to  think  that  the  writer  cast  his  eye 
over  the  entire  earth  at  a  day  when  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  surface  was  known,  yet 
he  may  with  correctness  have  given  the 
centre  from  which  the  several  waves  of  popu- 
lation flowed,  and  the  directions  which  they 
severally  took. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x. 
29),  that  the  earth  was  divided,  after  the 
flood,  among  the  descendants  of  Noah.  These 
descendants  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  with  such  of  the  ordinary  names  ap- 
pended as  are  of  most  importance. 


NOAH 


1.  Shbm 
(Me9op9tamia  and 
Arabia), 


2.  Ham 
(Africa  and  SouAem 
Asia). 


3.  Japhkt 
(Europe). 


1.  Elam 

(Biymau,  in 

Media). 


I 

2.  ASIHVK 

(Au^ria). 


I.  SHEH 
I 


2.    AmPHAZAD 

(CkaUUta). 


4.  LuD 

(S.W.ofAtia 
Minor). 
Lydiant 
Variant 
Mgsians. 


Peleg 
(Hebrewt). 


Joktan 
(Arab*). 


[ 


6.  Aeaw 

(Syria). 

. *— s 

1.  Uz 

2.  Hul 

S.  Gcther 
4.  Meshech. 


1.  Aimodad.    2.  Shelepb.    3.  Hazarmavetb.    4.  Jeiah.    5.  Hadoram.    6.  Usal.    7.  Diklah.  8.  Obal. 

9.  Abimael.    10.  Skeba.    11.  Ophir.    12.  Havilah.  18.  Jobab. 

2K 
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1. 


I 

ClSH 

Seba 

Nimrod 

Havilah 


(Stua,  Persia,  aud 
Ethiopia). 
{Africa). 
(}iineveh) 


i.  Phot  2 

(S.  E.  of 
Arabia). 


Sabtah 
Sabtechah 

Raamab 

8heba 
(  Dedan 


/ 


{{Africa  and  the 
Western  Coast  of 
Arabia). 
I  {TheSottth-West- 
ern  Corner  of  the 
Arabian  Penin- 
sula). 


II.   HAM. 

I 

MiSKAiM  (Egypt). 

^Ludim  {Abyssinians). 

Anamim 

Lehabim 

Napbtuhim 

Pathrusira 

Caphtorim  {Crete). 
^Casluhim    (5.  E.  of  the 
I  filack  Sea). 

Phfliitiin  {N.  W.  of  Ca- 
naan). 


"I 

4.  Camaak  (I'irston  tkePermn 
GmIJ,  then  t%  tit 
MedUcrrameam). 


I 


Sidon 
Heth 
Jebuflitea 
Anioritea 
Girgasites 
Uivitca 
Arkitea 
Siiiites 
Arvaditea 
Zemaritev 
\  Uamathites 


III.  JAPHET. 


i                    i          I  i              J" 

1.  GoMxa  {Cimri,  N.      2.  Magoo      S.  Madai  i.  J avav  {Ionia,      5.  Tubal 

I    }r.ofKurope).{N.ir.  of  Asia).  {Media).  1    Greece,  S.E.  {Colchis). 

'  Aihken&z  {S.  of  the  (    of  Europe). 

Black  Sea  and  /  EUsha  {ElU). 


I  I 

6.  Meshech  7.  TiEAi 

{}Ve*i  of  ihe     ^Tkr^ce). 
Caspian). 


Netherlands). 
Riphath  {Hungary). 
^  Togarmah  {N. of  Ar- 
menia). 


\ 


By  the  division  of  the  earth  we  are  not  to 
consider  that  by  some  specific  act  of  the 
Almighty,  certain  definite  portions  of    its 
surface  were  assigned  to  these  heads  of  na- 
tions.    Intliis  great  transaction,  as  he  does 
in  all  others,  God  followed  the  course  of  his 
own  laws,  operating  in  the  channels  which 
he  himself  had  appointed,  and  which  he 
actually  sustained.     Accordingly,  the  struc- 
tural features  of  tlie  earth's  surface  deter- 
mined alike  the  primary  settlement  of  the 
human  family  and  their  gradual  dispersion 
over  the  world.   It  is,  indeed,  hardly  correct 
to  speak  of  the  earth  being  '  divided.'     The 
term  gives  the  idea  of  a  body  cut  or  cloven 
into  separate  and  independent  parts ;  where- 
as the  Hebrew  Peleg.  employed  in  the  case, 
denotes  continuous  diffusion.  And  diffusion 
or  distribution  is  a  far  better  term    than 
division.     Peleg,   in   its   root-signification, 
means  to  flow,  and  is  used  to  denote  a  river 
(Job  xxix.  6.    Ps.  i.  8).     The  earth  then 
was  peopled  by  streams  of  population.     It 
was  overflowed  rather  than  divided.     But 
streams  come  from  high  lands,  and  take 
natural  water-courses.     They  may  also  have 
a  common  centre.     The  several   ideas  here 
implied  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  Biblical  writer  who  has  spoken  on  this 
matter.      lie    contemplated   the    earth    as 
peopled  by  diffusion  from  a  common  centre 
in  some  high  land,  from  which  its  several 
streams  ran,  pursuing  the  channels  which 
were  offered  by  hill,  valley,  and  plain    This, 
we   say,  was  his  conception ;   and  this  we 
learn  from  his  employing  the  word  Peleg  to 
denote  the  operation.     It  is  at  once  ob- 


Tarshiah  {S.  W.  of 
Spain). 

Kittim  {Italy,  Cy- 
prus,. 

Dodanim  {Dodo- 
na). 

Tious  that  such  a  view  has  probability  cm 
its  side.    A  high  land  would  first  be  diy 
from  the  waters  of  the  flood.     A  high  land, 
therefore,  would  be  the  first  portion  of  die 
earth  peopled  after  that  destructive  evenL 
As  soon  as  population  began  to  swell  be- 
yond the  convenient  limits   of   its  earliest 
site,  it  would  begin  to  pour  forth  gently  is 
several  directions,   taking    those  pathways 
which  rivers  and  valleys  supplied,  as  beioir 
the  easiest  for  passage,  and  affording  shelter 
and  nourishment,  in  water,  cultivable  soQ, 
woods,    groves,    and   forests.     Hence  it  i« 
clear,  that  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth  took 
place  under  certain  conditions,  independent 
of  the  human  race,  and  originating  solely 
in  God,   the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse.    There  were,  however,  other  condi- 
tions which  would,  more    or  less,   modify 
those  which  arose  from  the   inequalities  in 
the   earth's   surface.     Such    conditions  ve 
find  in  tlie  great  moving  powers  of  t)ie  ho- 
man  breast     These,  it  is  evident,  would,  tt 
a  very  early  period,  impel  men  to  diffdse 
themselves  abroad.    A  shepherd  race  would 
remove  to   another  spot  as    soon  as  their 
cattle  had  consumed  tlie  spontaneous  fruits 
of  that  which  they  occupied.     An   agrienJ- 
tural  tribe  would  rather  seek  another  virgin 
soil  tlian  re-invigorate  by  tillage  one  that 
had  borne  a  crop.     Such,  we  know  firom 
Tacitus,  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans.   Migration,  then,  wotUd  of  necessity 
ensue,    and   the    causes    which  prompted 
woiUd  prolong  and  extend  it,  till  over  tb* 
wide  surface  of  the  earth  the  most  f^vitfttl 
spots  had  been  occupied,  and  were  «t  ksgA 
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permanently  peopled.     Bat  the  spring  of  of  'whom  was  tbe  whole  earth  overspread' 

this  migratory  impulse  would  vary  in  de-  (Gen.  ix.  19).     Now,  in  tlie  ancient  record 

grees  of  strength  and  elasticity,  in  accord-  in  Genesis,  we  find  mention  made  of  two 

ance  with  individual  peculiarities,  which  in  places,  which  are  allowed  on  all  sides  to  he 

progress  of  time  would  become  tribal  cha-  ascertained,  namely,  Ararat  and  Shinar.    On 

racteristics.     Now,  the  stream  would  rush  Ararat  the  ark  settled.      In   the  plains  of 

forth  impetuously,  nor  rest  till  it  had  gained  Shinar  civUisation   first   displayed   marked 

a  distant  bed.     Now,  it  would  flow  gently  results.     From  Ararat,  then,  as  might  have 

forth,  and  come  to  a  stop  in  some  neigh-  been  anticipated,  migration  took  place  in  a 

bouring  basin.     Pursuits,  too,  would  have  southerly  direction,  leaving  a  mountainous 

tlicir  influence.     Those  who  lived  by  hunt-  region   for  warm,   genial,   and    productive 

ing  would  frequent   the  hills   and  plains,  plains,  and  so  following  the  guidance  of  two 

The  tillers  of  the  soil  would  seek  a  home  in  noble  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 

the  warm  bosom  of  vales,  and  on  slopes  These   several   notices    lead  us  from    the 

wliich  were  watered  and  enriched  by  softly-  plains  of  Mesopotamia  up   into  the   high 

flowing  streams.     The  love  of  home  at  first  lauds  of  Armenia,  as  the  cradle  of  the  ac- 

operated  in  making  the  exiles  sigh  for  a  re-  tual  races  of  men. 

turn,  which  would  sometimes  be  achieved.  We  may,  however,  be  met  by  the  state- 
More  frequently  each  new  settlement  would  ment  that  the  deluge  was  but  partial  in  its 
have  the  home-feeling  rise  as  a  consolidat-  operation,  destroying  only  that  portion  of 
ing  principle  witliin  its  own  bosom,  cement-  the  human  race  which  had  settled  in  the 
ing  together  its  several  parts,  and  making  peninsular  district  which  is  boimded  by  the 
them  put  forth  a  grace  and  beauty,  as  well  Caspian,  the  Euxine,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
as  strength,  the  union  of  which  caused  every*  Bed  Sea,  and  tlie  Persian  Gulf.  We  will| 
spot  to  become  a  centre  of  civilisation  and  therefore,  go  back  to  the  earliest  spot  on  the 
peace.  And  soon  would  the  power  of  Ian-  surface  of  the  earth  held  by  human  beings, 
g^age  come  into  operation  to  sever  the  ties  This  bears  the  name  of  Eden  in  the  Bible, 
of  blood,  and  convert  these  families  into  Where  was  Eden?  The  subject  is  not  with- 
clans,  these  clans  into  tribes,  these  tribes  out  its  diflBculties.  The  destructive  opera- 
iuto  nations;  for  linguistical  peculiarities  tions  of  at  least  six  tliousand  years  must 
of  necessity  arose  with  every  variation  of  have  cauv<)ed  changes  in  even  the  great  out- 
soil,  elevation,  climate,  culture  and  pursuit ;  lines  of  the  earth's  features ;  and  the  histo- 
and  as  they  arose  they  acted  as  powers  of  rical  indications  we  find  in  tlie  Bible  (and 
mutual  repulsion  between  &e  individual  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  any  other  source  of 
colonies,  intercepting  intercourse,  prevent-  information)  are  scanty  and  indistinct.  But 
ing  return,  and  urging  onward  the  ever-  with  these,  and  under  the  aid  of  the  general 
swelling  wave  of  population.  principles  laid  down  at  the  commencement. 
The  changes  and  movements  of  which  we  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  some  approxi- 
liave  given  a  sketch  must  have  taken  cen-  mation  to  the  truth. 

turies  for  their  completion.     The  last  stage         Now,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that, 

seems  to  have  been  reached,  when  the  Bible  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 

takes  up  the  migratory  process  in  recording  Deity  to  people  the  whole  earth  by  tlie  de- 

the  confusion  of  tongues.    Prior  to  this,  tlie  scendants  of  one  pair  of  human  beings,  a 

whole  earth,  it  declares,  was  of  one  language  more  favourable  spot  could  not  have  been 

and  one  speech.    In  favour  of  this  view,  the  chosen  than   the  same  peninsula  to  which 

opinion  of  high  authorities  among  the  mo-  we  have  just  referred,  and  of  which  Amie- 

dems   might  be   adduced.      Philology  first  nia  may  be  considered  as  the  middle  point, 

concluded  that  all  known  languages  could  Population  springing  up  here  could  most 

be  traced  up  into  three  great  stems.     Then,  easily  spread  in  all  directions,  under  the  aid 

carrying  its  generalizations  still  higher,  it  and  gpiidance  of  rivers  which  flow  into  lakes, 

came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  bear  gulfs,  and  seas,  and  seas  which  unite  distant 

features  of  a  common  family  likeness  so  de-  lands.     How  different  the  position  of  the 

cided  as  to  be  referrible  to  one  common  first  pair,  had  they  been  placed  in  the  deserts 

stock.     Recent  naturalists  of  distingfuished  of  Siberia,  or  on  the  pampas  of  South  Ame- 

name,  as  Cuvier  and  Rlenke,  refer  the  se-  rica! 

veral  branches  of  the  human  family  to  three  It  is  to  Armenia  that  the  considerations 
heads.  Klenke  describes  them  as,  I.  A  already  developed  point  Armenia  is  a  high 
solar  race,  with  white  complexion ;  II.  A.  land  built  upon  high  lands,  stretching  up- 
planetary  race,  with  black  complexion ;  and,  wards  from  all  four  points  of  the  compass  to 
III.  A  transition  race,  of  a  brown  colour,  an  elevation  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
Directing  the  reader  for  a  fuUer  view  of  this  feet.  Towards  the  east,  it  rests  on  the  high 
point  to  the  article  Mah,  and  proceeding  on  land  of  Iran,  or  Persia ;  towards  the  west,  on 
the  Biblical  view,  we  ask.  Where  may  the  that  of  Asia  Minor ;  in  a  southerly  direction, 
common  stock  he  looked  for  ?  Some  spot  it  is  borne  up  by  the  elevations  of  Meso- 
where  there  were  originally  settled  Noah  and  potamia,  which  sink  into  the  low-lands  of 
his  three  sons — Shem,  Ham,  snd  Japhet —     Chaldsa ;  while  on  (he  tvotCci^  Sx^bM^^^'^isX 
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Caacasos  for  its  base   and  support     By  Euphrates.    Two  of  these  are  tdmittsd  to 
means  of  these  depressions,  it  sinks  gradu-  be  identified,  the  Hiddekel  being  the  Tigris. 
ally  down  to  the  several  seas  we  have  named.  The  Hiddekel  is  described  ms  flowing  east- 
Tlie  centra]  mountains,  thus  thrown  up  and  ward  to  Assyria,  which  is  an  exact  descrip- 
enstained,  are  intersected  by  a  net-work  of  tion  of  the  Tigris.     The  Euphrates  (pkni 
gorges,  clefts,  water-courses,  and  valleys,  by  in  Hebrew)  is  declared  by  its  name.    Bit' 
which  it  is  drained,  and  in  whose  channels  specting  the  others  great  dirersity  of  opinion 
it  sends  its  waters  in  all  the  chief  directions  has  prevailed ;  but  if  we  keep  to  our  plan  of 
of  the  world.     The  streams  and  rivers,  as  taking  the  country  itself  as  the  basis  of  oor 
tliey  flow  downwards  to  their  beds,  are  en-  statements,  we  may  be  justified  in  findiufrtbe 
livened  and  made  beautiful  by  vegetation,  in  Pisou  in  the  Colehian  Phasis,  and  the  Gihoo 
which,  if  trees  arc  comparatively  rare,  shrubs  in  the  Curaraxes,  made  up  of  two  chief  riven, 
of  all  kinds  make  compensation  by  their  tbeKurandtheArazes.  The  number  of  these 
abundance ;  while  their  progress  is  accom-  rivers  is  the  result  of  the  forni  of  the  eoim- 
panied  by  an  air  which  offers,  now  sepa-  try.    To  one  who  stands  on  the  ArmenisB 
rately  and  now  in   union,  the   genial   and  summits,  having  his  face  towards  the  »oaih, 
soothing  warmth   of  soudiem  plains  with  the  Tigris  flows  on  his  left  hand,  and  eaa- 
the  bracing  cold  of  northern  latitudes.  nects  him  with  South-Eastem  Asia,  Sooth- 
Armenia  is  the  country  in  wliich  the  scrip-  em  Persia,  India,  and  the   islands  of  the 
tural  narratives  place  the  first  created  pair,  Indian  Ocean ;  the  Euphrates  flows  towarn 
and  the  rescued  Noah  and  his  family.     Di-  his  right  hand,  bearing  his  mind  away  to- 
Tided  into  many  valleys,  some  small,  some  wards  the  south-west — South- Western  Asia, 
large,  it  would  tend  of  itself  to  cause  sepa-  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa.     The  Oihon,  or 
ration  among  its  primitive  occupants,  and  ^urarazes,  falling  into  the  Caspian  8ea,iia 
begin  those  insulations  which  in  process  of  bond  of  union  to  him  with  the  high  lands  of 
time  led  to  nations,  peoples,  and  tongues.  Upper  Asia  and  the  Western  Coast  of  Ame- 
And  here  might  the  young  and  tender  germ  rica ;  while   the  Pison,  or  Phasis,  fonns  a 
of  human  life  and  culture  put  forth  its  infant  link  with  entire  Europe  and  Eastern  Ame- 
powers  in  safety,  protected  against  the  re-  rica.     These  four  rivers  conform  to  the  Bib* 
turning  force  of  the  yet  lingering  waters,  lical  account  in  having  their  fountains  within 
the  violence  of  degenerate  men,  or  the  at-  the  same  district    A  closer  correspondents 
tacks  of  savage  beasts ;  fur,  to  use  the  allu-  between  the  actual  facts  and  the  ancient  nar- 
sion  of  Ritter,  Armenia  is  a  natural  castle,  rative  is  not  to  be  exjiected,  after  the  great 
shut  up  round  about  and  well  guarded  by  changes  which  must  in  the   revolutiou  of 
nature.  ages  have  of  necessity  taken  place.    That 
When  the  stream  of  population  began  to  the  transforming  influence  of  volcanic  agency 
pour  forth,  it  would  of  necessity  take  those  has  been  actively  and  powerfully  at  wo^  in 
courses  which  were  marked  out  by  the  es-  these  parts,  is  now  beyond   a  question ;  at 
sential  features  of  the  country ;  and  as  Ar-  what  period  we  do  not,  however,  possess  the 
menia  is  a  high  central  group  which  radiates  means  of  determining.     Nowhere  has  this 
into  every  quarter,  and  is,  by  means  of  other  destructive    agency    raged    more    violently 
clusters  of   mountains,  connected  with  all  than  in  the  centre  of  the  district — ^in  ike 
parts  of  the  globe,  so  its  primitive  occupants  present  valley  of  the  Aroxes,   there,  where 
would,  in  foUowing  the   paths  that  nature  may  have  stood  that  bed  of  water  whence, 
had  opened  before  their  feet,  be  in  the  lapse  according  to  Genesis,  the  four  rivers  flowed, 
of  ages  led  into  the  most  remote  and  widely-  Nine   craters  have    there    exhausted   their 
separated  regions,  until  they  had  multiplied  strength,   among  which  is   that  of  Moimt 
and  replenished  the  earth,  in  obedience  to  Ararat. 

the  Divine  command.  A  minute  inspection  Pursuing  the  direction  of  these  four  riven* 
of  the  surface  of  the  world  would  lay  open  the  first  settlers  would  proceed  from  above 
before  the  student's  eye  the  routes  that  may  to  below,  in  a  backward  and  in  a  forward 
have  been  foUowed,  proving  to  him  that,  direction,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  l^ft; 
contrary  to  tlie  common  notion,  Die  several  and  so  pursue  each  of  the  four  great  diree- 
provinces  of  the  earth  are  not  sundered  and  tions  indicated  by  the  points  of  the  compass, 
insulated  from  each  other,  but  intimately  The  first  emigration  seems  to  have  taken 
united  together,  and,  valley  opening  into  place  towards  the  south.  And  the  coloniM% 
valley,  mountain  ranges  breaking  down  into  having  already  experienced  the  sundering 
hills,  and  rising  again  into  lofty  heights  and  influences  to  which  they  were  subject,  en- 
huge  masses,  sheltering,  but  not  disconnect-  gaged  in  an  enterprise  designed  to  coon 
ing,  plains — so  combine  to  form  one  wide-  teract  them  and  serve  to  consolidate  Ae  onioa 
spread  whole,  having  a  common  centre  in  of  tlieir  several  parts.  Their  plans  wtm  de- 
Armenia,  and  ramifications  everywhere.  feated  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  beaee- 
The  Bible  states,  that  out  of  Eden  went  a  fortli  the  migratory  principle  came  into  fell 
river  which  was  parted  into  four  heads :  the  operation.  Already  divided  into  three  gml 
name  of  the  first  is  Pison ;  of  the  second,  families  whose  bond  of  union  in  the  eoii- 
Gihon;  of  the  third,  Hiddekel;  of  the  fourth,  mon  ancestor,  Noah,  would,  in  thesa  ttA^ 
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unliiotorio  periods,  fade  and  vanish, — they,  driven  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  Shem's 
when  tlieir  plan  for  a  great  onited  common-  dominions,  on  tlie  one  side  towards  inner 
wealth  had  heen  defeated,  tamed  their  faces  Asia,   on   the   other   into   Africa.     Japhet, 
towards  different  points  of  tlie  compass,  and  gifted  hy  nature  with  tlie  love  of  roaming — 
look  the  lines  of  route  wbich  hill  and  valley  a  wandering   shepherd,  whose    very  name 
pointed  and  opened   out   before   them.     A  indicates  his  restless  disposition,  and  whose 
difference,  too,  already  existed  in  the  cha-  blessing  was  to  be  wrought  out  by  yielding 
racters  of  the  tbree  great  divisions.     An  act  to  his   innate   impulses,    spread  from  the 
of  gross  disregard  towards  his  father  brought  common  home  in  Armenia,  towards  the  west 
on  Ham  that  father's  curse,  and  gave  occa*  and  the  north-west,  and  so  became  the  pro- 
sion  to  the  pronouncing  of  his  blessing  on  genitor  of  the  European  family.   Ham(^t^, 
Slieni  and  Japhet.     Acts  are  indications  of  whose  name  denotes  his  nature  and  the  na- 
moral  dispositions,  and  moral  dispositions  ture  of  the  climate  most  congenial  to  him, 
have  their  origin,  in  part,  in  original  upti-  sought  those  regions  in  which  heat  was  pre- 
ludes.   Hence  we  seem  justified  in  declaring  dominant    Where  the  tropical  sun,  pouring 
thnt  Ham's  nature  was  inferior,  and  tliat  of  down  its  fires  on  the  bosom  of  a  rich  mould, 
Slum    and   Japhet  noble   and   lofty.     The  calls  forth  great  luxuriance  of  animal  and 
curse  and  the  blessing  of  Noali  were  conse-  vegetable  life,  there  Ham  found  himself  at 
qufuoes  of  corresponding  qualities  in  his  home,  and  all  his  instincts  came  freely  into 
tliree  sons.     They  became  also  causes  of  si-  play.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  nowhere 
iiiilar  moral  qualities  wbich,  in  their  con-  more  than  at  tlie  foot  of  the  African  high 
tinned  operation,  would  degrade  Ham,  and  lands ;  and  thither,  in  consequence,  did  the 
raise  and  refine  Shem  and  Japhet.     Hence  magnet  of  his  existence  direct  him.     There 
is  it  tliat  Shem  is  the  first  that  writes  his  he  found  all  that  was  needed  by  his  bum- 
name  in  tlie  history  of  the  world.     He  be-  ing,  yet  passive  nature ; — food  ready  at  hit 
comes  Uie  world's  teat^her  in  becoming  his  hands,  in  great  abundance;    shelter,   alse, 
own  historian.    Jnpbet,  too,  who  is  the  re-  prepared  by  nature ;  a  heat  essential  to  his 
presentative  of  European  civilisation,  if  it  comfort;  with  no  necessity  for  exertion  of 
was  at  a  late  period  tbat  he  matle  himself  any  kind.     In  such  circumstances  his  vege- 
distiugiiished,  has  amply  made  up  for  his  tative  life  received  full  development,  and  he 
tardiness  by  the  eminence  to  which  he  has  was  content,  knowing  no  desire  for  high  im- 
attained  ;    while   Ham   has    risen   only  to  provement,  feeling   no  impulse   to  migra- 
a  low  altitude,  and  still,  for  the  most  part,  lory  enterprises ;  he  ate,  drank,  propagated 
is  the  slave  of  the  common  fimiily.     These  his  species ;  and,  provided  he  was  left  in  un- 
marked diversities  must  have  had  a  power-  disturbed  possession  of  his  liberty,  enjoyed 
ful  effect  on  tiie  determination  of  the  parts  the  highest  happiness  of  which  his  being 
of    the   earth's   surface    severally  occupied  was  capable.   Such  a  nature,  however,  is  the 
and  permanently  retained  by  Noah's  sons,  stuff  out  of  which  slaves  are  made.     Ham, 
They  must  also  have  had  an  influence  on  from  the  first,  resembled  the  trees  and  plants 
the  sacred  narrative,  and  may  serve  to  ex-  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived.     He  was 
plain  the  fact  that  it  affords  most  light  re-  fixed  to  the  soil  (adscriptus  glebsB),  which 
specting  Shem  and   his  posterity.     While,  gave  him  all  he  needed ;  and  when  a  more 
however,   Ham  was,   in    his   son   Canaan,  vigorous  race  came  into  collision  with  him, 
cursed  and   doomed  to  slavery,  and  while  he  could  not  fail  to  fall  under  their  power, 
Sliem  was  blessed,  togetlier  with  Japhet,  on  and  become  their  bondman.    Yet  he  was 
the  latter  a  special  word  was  spoken;  for  still  a  brother  of  both  Shem  and  Japhet 
lie  was  (as  his  name  indicates)  to  be 'en-  As  such  he  merited  brotherly  treatment   As 
larged,'  spread  abroad ;  becoming,  as  his-  such  he  had  the  faculties  common  to  the 
tury,  especially  the  history  of  modem  days,  family.    As  such  he  was  not  destitute  of  the 
most  strikingly  shows,  the  great  colonizer  principle  of  self- improvement  And  as  such 
of  tlie  world,  spreading  into  all  its  parts,  he  would,  under  genial  culture,  rise  from  a 
and  carrying  with  him  the  culture  which  he  passive,  vegetable,  and  animal  existence,  to 
received  from  Shem,  and  improved  and  aug-  high  moral  and  intellectual  excellence, 
menied  by  his  own  ceaseless  efforts.  Japhet,  however,    was  characterised  for 
These  remarks  have  already  given  inti-  effort,  ever  striving  outwards  and  forwards ; 
mations  of  the  direction  severally  taken  by  aiming  at  more  territory,  more  substance, 
Noah's  sons.     In  general,  they  may  be  said  more  knowledge,  more  dominion.    In  oppo- 
to  have  divided  the  world  among  them  thus :  sition  to  Ham,  Japhet's  nature  was  essenti- 
— Shem,  the  leader  in  the  first  emigration  ally  and  indestractively  active,  knowing  no 
into  Shinar  —  Mesopotamia — fixed  himself  repose,  finding  happiness  only  in  movement, 
permanently  in  tliose   fruitful  parts,   tlius  progress,   and   conquest     Hence,  from   a 
occupying  lands  which  lay  in  the  middle,  shepherd  he  became  a  soldier,  fighting  his 
and  were  therefore  propitious  for  culture,  as  way  over  the  parts  of  the  world  which  lay 
giving  the  means  of  deriving  advantage  from  before    him,   enslaving   the  Hamites,  and 
tribes  and  peoples  thatlayondifferent  sides  of  trenching  even  on  the  territories  of  Shem. 
Ills  territory.    Ham  seems  to  have  been  led  or  Against  his  vigorous  ene.r^  tl^c^  ^SS&Kvt^v^ 
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insnrmotintable.  Seas  were  passed,  moun-  wiihunt  ieUnre  and  ftzedneBS,  there  eonJd 
taias  were  climbed,  savage  beasits  were  over>  have  been  little  improvement ;  without  eolo- 
powered  by  his  lofty  and  daring  spirit  Ham  nisation,  the  (,ood  acquired  would  have  beeo 
may  have  been  charactcriiilically  contented  limited  to  a  few  secluded  spots.  The  joint 
in  low  lands ;  Japhei's  aspiring  soul  im-  and  several  action  of  the  three  great  charsr- 
pelled  him  to  tlie  alpine  heights  of  the  earth,  tt*ri:»tic  qualities  of  Nuuh's  sons,  were  need- 
where  he  breathed  in  freedom,  in  the  midst  ful  in  peopling  the  globe  aud  educating  its 
of  boundless  prospects  aud  the  unclouded  rational  tenants.  Aud  when  the  power  of 
blue  of  heaven.  separate  action  had  fully  displajed  its  force, 

Sliem  stood  mi<Iway  between  his  brothers,  then  a  mixture  of  the  races  took  place,  whicii, 

midway  in  position  as  in  character.     With  like  a  mixture  of  different  aoils,  iiuproTfd 

a  sufficient  portion    of  Ham's  tranquillity  and    enriched   each,    to    the    augiueutation 

to  keep  him  within  such  bounds  as  might  of  human    good,   and    the  advaucemeDi  tit 

give  tlie  germs  of  high  culture  opportunity  the  benign  purposes  of  the    Great   FaiLci 

for  development,  he  possessed  also  a  large  of  all.     This  process,  though  it  has  been 

share  of  the  manly  spirit,  vigour,  high  soid,  long  in  operation,  is  now  only  beginning  to 

and  stirring  impulse  by  which  Japhet  was  manifest  decided  results,  the  final  issue  (rf 

distinguished,  and  so  was  fully  competent  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  be  a 

to  work  out  for  himself  to  the  full,  the  ad-  general   assimilation  to  each    other  of  all 

vantages  which  lay  at  his  feet.     While  their  tribes,  kindreds,  and  families  of  the  earth,^ 

respective  iuHtincts  drove  Ham  towards  the  not  by  the  lowering  of  the   more  elevated, 

south,  to  occupy  the  low  countries  of  Africa  but  by  the  elevation  of  the    depressed,  the 

westwarilly,  and  in  an  eastern  direction  to  enlightenment  of  tlie  ignorant,  the  emanei- 

exteud  to  the  Australian  islands,  and  on  his  patiou  of  the  enslaved,  the  iuvigoration  lA 

side  caused  Japhet  to  bend  his  steps  in  a  tlie  quiescent,  the  taming  of  the  fierce,  tod 

northerly   direction,    to   spread   two   ways,  the  transformation  of  a    merely  intelleciotl 

namely,  to  tlie  west  and  to  the  east,  becom-  into  a  lofty  and  permanent  religious  cnliorp. 

ing  possessor  of  Europe  on  tlie    one  side  If  at  the  present  moment  the  characteristid 

and  higher  Asia  on  the  other,  Shem  (whose  of  Japhet  are  most  actively  at  work,  those 

very  name  denotes  that  which  is  stationary)  of  Shem  press  forward  to  contest  the  supre- 

kept  the  lands  that  lay  between  the  two,  tlie  macy,  while  botli  look  with  an  eye  of  bn> 

proliOo  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  '  Araby  therly  concern  on  the  yet  remaining  de;^ 

the  blest ;'  being  prompted  by  his  nature  dations  of  their  brother  Ham,  having  U-en 

to  keep  what  he  had,  and  improve  what  he  taught  of  tlie  Saviour  of  the  world  that  it  a 

kept,  free  from  the  love  and  the  necessity  the  ignorant,  depressed,  abandoned,  and  lost, 

of  wan<lering,  free  also  from  the  sluggish  that  they  ought  with  all  their  power  to  seek 

inertness  which  would  root  him  to  the  soil,  and  save. 

and   make   the   present   moment    his    all.  So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  general 

Hence  Shem,  the  first  settled,  became  the  statements,  we  encounter  no  serious  difficulty 

first  founder  of  liuman  society.     In  Shinar  in  thus  setting   forth   great  facts  connect- 

he  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  high  ad-  ed   with   the  division  of  the  earth   amoa^ 

vantages  which  our  present  ciUture  gives.  Noah's  three  sons.     But  when  we  enter  into 

Here  were  the  seeds  of  civilisation  sown ;  particulars,  in  the  midst  of  much  diversity 

here  religion  first  found  an  earthly  sanctu-  of  opinion,  and  in  the  consciousness,  atitt 

ary,  Jehovah  alone  being  worshipped  ;  here  time  has  destroyed  so  many  monuments  of 

home  charities  first  smiled  on  man ;  here  antiquity — obliterating   landmarks,    names, 

letters  were  invented,  and  the  art  of  writing  and  records — of  not  possessing    materials 

brought  into  use ;   here  the  first  step  was  for  minute  and  accurate  description,  we  art 

taken  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  civU  obliged  to  confess  that,  in  regard  to  some 

government ;  here  the  earliest  homage  was  of  the  races  mentioned  in  the  table  of  ds- 

paid  to  superior  knowledge,  and  the  first  tions,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  mote  than 

victory  gained  over  brute  force,  priests  (then  varying  degrees  of  bare  probability,  acrord- 

the  representatives  of  the  highest  culture)  ing  to  which,  the  hypothesis  of  one  leaned 

being  invested  with  regal  power.  man  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  anctLer. 

In  agreement  with  these  views,  Shem  ap-  To  gain  such  a  result,  room  cannot  be  spared 
pears  to  be  the  depository  and  guardian  of  in  this  work.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  de- 
religion,  Japhet  embodies  the  principle  of  veloping  general  principles,  aud  setting  dowa 
diffusion,  and  Ham  that  of  servitude.  These  great  leading  facts.  And  for  the  genent 
several  powers  constitute  the  elements  of  readerthisissufficient,if  at  the  same  time  «c 
civilisation.  Originally  they  operated  sepa-  also  give,  irithout  discussion,  that  statemeiit 
rately,  each  in  its  own  circle,  diverging  in  regard  to  the  several  particolars  wbick 
from  a  common  centre  in  order  to  occupy  in  each  case  may  appear  to  have  probability 
the  eartli  and  subdue  it  under  the  dominion  initsfavour. — SeeMap,*OBiQixovNATiosi-' 
of  man.  For  this  important  purpose  each  Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  in  order  H 
of  the  three  was  necessary.  Without  servi*  avoid  misapprehension,  that  the  throt  gRUt 
tilde,   there  could  have  been  no  leisure ;  principles  represented  by  the  three  eoai  ti 
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No«h,  did  not  work  themselTes  out  in  ftctaal  Is.  ix.  1.  Matt.  tv.  10).  The  oonntrf  on 
life  in  that  sharp  and  defined  manner  in  which  the  east  of  tlie  Jordan  was  designated  Perasa 
the  necessities  of  language  have  made  us  (Matt.  iv.  15;  viii.  28),  which  commonly 
set  them  forth  in  the  preceding  observations,  comprised  the  entire  land,  but  in  a  narrower 
Some  degree  of  intermingling  must  from  the  sense  meant  the  district  bordered  by  Pella, 
first  have  taken  place.  And  when  we  think  the  Jordan,  and  Moab,  with  the  chief  city, 
of  one  of  these  fathers  of  mankind  as  having  Gadara  (  Oinkeis)^  nearly  corresponding  widi 
settled  himself  apart  from  his  own  tribe,  and  the  ancient  Gilead.  A  highway  which  raa 
in  the  territory  of  another,  we  think  of  the  through  Peraea  connected  Petra  with  Damas- 
foundation  of  not  merely  a  clan,  but  a  peo-  cus.  As  provinces  on  tlie  east  of  Jordan, 
pie.  For  instance,  Chaldna  (Chasdim)  has  mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  of 
been  said  to  be  a  Cushite  colony  in  the  terri-  Itursea,  IVachonitis,  Abilene,  and  Decapolis 
tory  of  the  Shemitcs.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  (Matt.  iv.  20.  Mark  v.  20.  Lukeiii.  1).  Jo- 
eitherthrtta  primaeval  Cushite  might  remain  sephus  speaks  also  of  Aoranitis,  Gaulonitis, 
among  die  children  of  Shem,  in  the  more  and  Batanaea;  the  exact  limits  of  which  can- 
southern  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  so,  in  not  be  laid  down  with  certainty.  Gaulonitis, 
progress  of  time,  become  tlie  founder  of  the  of  which  Gamalitica  formed  a  part,  corre- 
race  and  authority  of  the  Chaldeeans ;  or,  at  sponds  with  the  modem  Dscholan,  lying 
a  later  period,  some  one  or  more  of  the  pos-  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  the  sea  of 
terity  of  Cush,  endowed  witli  powers  supe-  Gennesaredi.  Ituraea,  so  called  from  Jetur 
rior  to  the  average  of  their  race,  miglit  sue-  (Gen.  xxv.  10),  still  bears  the  similar  name 
ceed  in  gaining  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  Dschedur,  and  was  to  the  north-east  of 
of  the  Euplirates  or  the  Tigris,  and  eventu-  Gaulonitis.  The  ancient  Trachonitis,  Rau- 
ally  attain  to  eminence  and  social  power.  mer  distinguishes  from  the  Trachonitis  of 

Canaan,  at  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  was  the  middle  ages.     By  the  latter  is  under- 

in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  eleven  stood  the  entire  land  east  from  Gennesa- 

sons  of  Noah  bearing  that  name.     A  refer-  reth    to   Anti -Lebanon,  and   to   the   Syro- 

ence  to  the  map,  with  the  remarks  found  in  Arabian  desert;  the  former  is  what  is  now 

the  article  Canaan,  will  suffice  for  the  read-  termed  Ledscha.     Between  Ituraea  and  Tra- 

er's  information.  chonitis  lay  Auranitis  (Hauran).     Batanaea 

When  Canaan  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  is  placed  by  Kaumer  soutli  of  Trachonitis, 

it  was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  in  the  high  lands  of  Hauran.    The  Bashan 

Israel.     We  refer  to  the  article  Canaan,  and  of  the  Old  Testament  has  a  greater  extent 

to  the  map.    Authorities  vary  in  regard  to  than  the  Batauaea  of  Josephus.    The  former 

some  minor  points  on  which  it  is  now  too  is  a  district  running  north  and  east  from 

late  to  expect  agreement  Gilead,  and  the  name  Trachonitis  was,  in  a 

Under  the  prosperous  reign  of  the  conquer-  wider  application,  employed  to  denote  the 

ing  David,  who  enjoyed  the  bloom  of  the  ua-  same  region.  It  was  a  remarkable  district,  and 

tional  vigour,  the  dominions  of  Israel,  yet  as  the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  Jewish  terri- 

retaining  its  former  divisions,  were  extended  tory,  of  no  small  importance.  In  greater  ntmi« 

on  the  east  of  Jordan  to  Carchemish  on  the  ber  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  coun- 

Euphrates;  on  the  south,  to  Elath  ;  and  on  try,  were  found  caves,  grottoes,  subterranean 

the  west,  to  some  undetermined  district  in  passages,  and  clefts,  partly  natural,  partly 

the  desert  which  separates  Palestine  from  artificial.     These  caverns,  in  the  times  of 

Egypt.  the  Romans,  served  as  the  haunts  of  bands 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  of  robbers.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  con- 
was  under  Uehoboam  rent  in  two,  forming  tained  four  thousand  men.  Only  the  later 
Judah  in  the  south  and  Israel  in  ^e  north,  emperors  succeeded  in  completely  snbjuga- 
The  former  comprised  merely  the  two  tribes  ting  the  district  It  is  destitute  of  trees, 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  being  much  the  abounds  in  mineral  waters,  and  is  favour- 
smaller  of  the  two,  but  by  far  the  more  pow-  able  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Astaroth 
erful,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  Jeru*  Kamaim,  famous  under  the  name  of  Bozra, 
salem,  the  civil  and  religious  metropolis  of  raised  itself  to  a  new,  but  late  and  transient, 
the  whole  country  while  yet  undivided,  and  distinction.  Abilene  was  a  district  near  Leba- 
in  consequence  of  its  higher  culture  and  non^whose  chiefplace  bore  the  name  of  Abila. 
purer  religion.  In  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  It  lay  eighteen  Roman  miles  north-west  of 
and  under  the  Romans,  the  country  west  of  Damascus.  This  Abila  must  not  be  mis 
the  Jordan  was  divided  into  three  separate  taken  for  an  Abila  in  the  Decapolis.  It  now 
provinces — Galilee  in  the  north,  Judaea  in  lies  in  ruins.  Lysanias  is  mentioned  (Luke 
the  south,  and  Samaria  between  the  two.  iii.  1)  as  tetrarch,  or  govenior,  of  Abilene. 
This  division  is  found  as  early  as  the  Mac-  Decapolis  was  a  district  comprising  the  con- 
cabees  (1  Book  x.  30).  It  also  occurs  in  federate  cities,  of  which  the  greater  number 
Che  AcU  of  the  Apostles  (ix.  31).  Of  these  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  bad  liea- 
three,  Galilee  only  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  then  inhabitants.  In  the  names  of  these 
Testament,  probably  in  the  same  sense  and  cities  ancient  writers  do  not  agree.  The 
•omprehension  as  in  the  New  (Josh.  zz.  7.  most  distinguished  among  them  were  Phi- 
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ladelphia  (lUbbath  Ammon),  Brythopolls,  rity  of  her  fonner  hasbmnd.     A  vritten  dK^ 

Gadara,  Hippos,  Oerasa(D8cliera9ch),Pella.  vorce  woald  also  tend  to  mmke  the  sepm- 

Pella  is  described  as  abounding  in  water — a  tion  the  less  easy,  becanae  in  the  earlier  ages 

constant  source  of  prosperity  in  the  East  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  writing  eould  hanU? 

It  became  tlie  place  of  refuge  for  the  disci-  have  been  common  among   the  people ;  to 

pies  of  Christ  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru-  that  the  husband  would  have  to  seek  the  aid 

aalem.   The  name  Scytho^Ms  calls  to  mind  of  a  scribe,  and  might  in  the  interral  see 

an  incursion  of  the  Scythitias  into  the  pro-  reason  to  change  his  mind.     These  ehecks 

mised  land,  of  which    Herodotus    speaks  to  the  facility  of  divorce  woald  have  a  good 

(i.  105),  and  to  which  Jeremiah  appears  to  moral  tendency.     The  divorced  wife  was  at 

refer  (v.  15;  vi.  22,  23).  liberty  to  marry  a  second  husband   (DevL 

In  the  middle  ages,  all  Palestine,  com-  zziv.  2).    On  his  death,  or  if  he  divoreed 

prising  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  the  Jor-  her,  she  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  her 

dan,  was  divided  into  three  leading  divisions  former  husband  (4;  comp.  Jer.  iii.  1).    Oa 

— PalflDstina  Prima,  P.  Sccunda,  P.  Tertia,  her  part,  the  wife  might  leave,  but  could  not 

or  Salutaris.     P.  P.  comprised  Judsea  and  divorce  her  husband  (Joseph.  Antiq.xv.7, 10). 

Samaria;  P.  S.,  Galilee  and  Bashan;  P.T.,  Consequently,  the  words  of  our  Lord  (Mark 

Idumasa  and  Moabitis.  x.  12 )  which  imply  the  existonce  of  this  power, 

On  the   division  of  the   Boman  empire  have  been  held  as  intended  to  meet  the  case 

(395  A.  D.),  Palestine  fell  to  the  share  of  of  Pagans  converted  to  Christianity.    The 

tlie  Eastern  emperors.     In  the  Council  of  Lord  Jesus,  however,  corrects   the  law  <tf 

Consuutiuople  (553  A.D.)>  Jerusalem  was  Moses  in  regard  to  divorce,  while  he  decides 

erected   into  a    patriarchate,   under  which  disputes   that  then  existed  in   the   Jewish 

Bt(H>d  Ceesarea  Maritima,  the  metropolis  of  church  between  the  two  celebrated  schools 

Palestiua  Prima;  Scythopolis,  of  P.  Secnuda;  of  Hillel  and  Schamai,  determining  that  the 

Petra,  of  P.  Tertia';  and  lastly,  Boira,  of  marriage  tie  was  not  to  be  soudered  except 

Arabia.   Besides  these  metropolitan  sees  and  in  cases  where  already  it  had  in  spirit  been 

tlie  clergy  subject  to  them,  there  were  twenty-  broken  by  adultery  (Matt  v.  31,  scf .;  xix.  3), 

five  independent  bishops,  who  were  imme-  aiul  intimating  that  at  the  first  there  did  not 

diately  under  tlie  Patriarch  of  Jenisalem.  exist  the  facility  of  divorce  which  Moses 

Under  the  Turks  of  tlie  present  day,  the  had  tolerated,  *  because  of  the  hardness  of 

country  has  no  name  of  its  own:  all  Syria  your  hearts'  (Matt  xix.  9).     The  doctrine 

is  divided  into  four  Pashaliks,  of  which  the  of  Jesus  on  this  important  point  is  founded 

Pashalik  of  Damascus  comprises  the  Land  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  wed- 

of  Promise.  lock,  which  he  represents  as  in  essence  a 

After  the  downfal  of  the  Christian  king-  union  of  mind  (Matt  xix.  8,  s<f.).  The 
dom  in  Palestine,  the  country  remained  a  dispute  alluded  to  above  turned  on  die 
province  of  the  Egyptian  sultans  till,  in  the  question.  For  what  cause  might  a  wife  be 
year  1517,  Sultan  Selim  I.  subjected  all  divorced  ?  Hillel  answered — *  any  cause,' 
Syria,  together  with  Egypt,  to  the  dominion  leaving  the  tie  dependant  on  the  haaband'i 
of  the  Turks  under  Uie  Osmanlee  sultans,  will  and  caprice.  Schamai  said — *  only  in 
He  divided  Syria  into  five  Pashaliks — Aleppo,  the  case  of  fornication.'  It  thus  appears 
Tripolis,  Damascus,  Said,  afterwards  Acre,  with  what  a  natural  affinity  our  Lord  attached 
and  Palestine,  whose  metropolis  was  now  himself  to  what  was  true  and  right  in  the 
at  Gaza,  now  at  Jerusalem.  This  division  sentiments  of  his  contemporaries.  Next  to 
remained  till  Ibraliim  Pasha  took  possession  disclosing  is  the  merit  of  adopting  trudi. 
cf  Syria,  in  1432.  Under  him  tlie  former  It  may  render  the  merit  more  noticeable  if 
division,  as  well  as  the  general  government  we  add,  that  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephas, 
of  the  country,  was  changed,  and  the  whole  took,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  tlie  uppo- 
was  distributed  into  provinces,  which  were  site  view,  having  divorced  his  wife,  by  whoa 
subdivided  into  districts ;  the  former  being  he  had  had  three  children,  *  as  not  pleased 
under  governors  (muteslelim),  the  latter  with  her  behaviour;'  after  which  he  mar- 
under  presidents  (nazir).  ried  another  (Life,  70).     The  relaxation  of 

DIVORCE   (L.  divorUunif  <  separation'),  the  marriage  bond  and  the  facility  of  divcirre 

the  sundering  of  the  marriage-bond.     The  have  ever  been  attended  by  corrupt  morals 

husband,  except  in  two  cases  (Dent  xxiL  and  domestic  infelicities.     Even  a  heathen 

19,  29),  was  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  poet  could  sing  the  praises  of   iuviolaUs 

put  away  his  wife,  provided  he  gave  her  a  afiection : 

written  document  which,  in   a  legal  form,  .  Thrice  happy  pair  are  they,  whose  w«dded  Mfc 
stateil   tliat  she  was  no   longer  his   (Dent  Is  one  unbroken  scene  of  constant  faith ; 
xxiv.  I.  Is.  1.  1.  Matt.  xix.  7).     The  object  Who«j  peace  is  ne'er  disturbed  by  vexing  strife, 
of  this  requirement  was,  that  the  act  of  di-  ^~»  ^*'^*'  ^"*  ^ieW  his  empire  but  to  loath.' 
vorce  bhonld  be  not  sudden,  but  formal,  and  It  is  strange  that  the  strong  domestie  feel- 
so  deliberate ;  also  that  the  woman  might  ings  of  the  Hebrew  race  should  not  belbn 
have  in  her  own  hands  an  unquestionable  Jesus,  who  in  this  also  performed  the  part  of  a 
flfideuce  of  her  being  free  from  the  autho-  true  and  perfect  man,  have  led  them  to  apply 
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a  remedy  to  the  disorders  which  mast  have  or  sUent  dogs  are  not  unfreqaently  seen,  such 

arisen  from  the  latitude  of  the  Mosaic  law.  as  Isaiah  alludes  to'  (l8.lTi.  10);  whether 

That   law,  however,  was  quite   in  keeping  or  not '  dumh  dogs '  exi«t,  the  allusion  of  the 

with  the  oriental  spirit,  and  with  the  fact  prophet  is  clearly  to  dogs  who  could  both 

tliat  the  wife  was  purchased. — See  Dowby.  watch  and  bark,  but  did  not     He  refers  to 

DOCTORS  (L.  doceOf  *l  teach'),  is  the  the  false  prophets  whose  eyes  were  covered 

rendering  in  Luke  ii.  46,  of  a  Greek  word  when  they  should  have  been  open,  and  whose 

wliich  signifies  teacher^  and  which  is  gene-  tongues  were  tied  when  they  should  have 

rally  translated  master  (Matt  yiii.  19.  Mark  sounded  an  alarm.     A  disgustuig  habit  of 

X.  17) ;  but  in  John  iii.  2.  I  Cor.xii.  28,  &c.  dogs  is  referred  to  in  ProY.  xzvi.  11,  which 

is  correctly  given  by  teacher.  appears  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  de- 

DOCTKINE  (L.  doceOf  *l  teach'),  pro-  noting  the  certain  recurrence  of  a  wicked 

perly  signifies  teaching,  that  is,  the  subject  man  to  wickedness  (2  Pet  ii.  22). 

matter  taught  or  conmiunicated  by  a  teacher  The  tenor  of  these  remarks  will  have  pre- 

(Matt  vii.  28.  Eph.  iv.  14).    A  reference  to  pared  the  reader  to  find  that  dogs,  with  the 

the  Scriptures  will  show  that  Jesus  was  emi-  Israelites,  were  both  an  object  and  an  image 

nently  a  doctrinal  preacher,  founding  all  his  of  contempt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43;    xxiv.  14), 

lessons  and  exliortations  on  the  soh'd  basis  whichwas  carried  tothe  utmost  extreme  when 

of  great  principles,  which  had  received  in  tlieepithctcfead  was  addedtodog  (2  Sam.  ix. 

his  mind  a  divine  sanction.     Morality  with  8;  xvi.  9).   Hence  *  dog's  head'  was  a  most 

him  was  religion  in  practice;  and  religion  opprobrious  phrase  (2  Sam.  iii.  8).     By  tlie 

was  God's  will  made  known  to  man,  che-  later  Jews,  the  heathen  were  ignominiously 

rished  in  the  heart,  and  honoured  in  the  ob-  denominated  dogs  (Rev.  xxii.  l!i.  Mark  vii. 

ser>'ance.  27.  Philip,  iii.  2),  a  usage  which  seems  to 

DODANIM,  a  tribe  mentioned  among  the  have  been  already  established  in  the  popular 

descendants  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4),  and   is  language  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 

therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  west     Le  from  the  influence  of  which  die  scriptural 

Clerc  andMichaelis  find  a  relicof  theDoda-  writers  hardly  kept  themselves  free,  much 

nim,  in  Dodona,  in  Epirus.  as  reproachful  terms  were  contrary  to  the 

DOEG. — See  Datid.  spirit  of  the  religion  which  they  had  to  offer 

DOG,  the,  was  among  the  Hebrews  an  to  the  world.  In  extenuation  it  may  be 
unclean  animal  (Deut.  xxiii.  18.  Is.  IxvL  S,  further  remarked,  that  the  provocation  re- 
Matt  vii.  6),  held  in  contempt,  and  only  ceived  from  the  pagans  was  cruel  and  in- 
kept  for  guarding  flocks  (Job  xxx.  1)  and  cessant  Dogs  have,  in  all  ages,  htmg  about 
houses,  but  scarcely  for  pleasure.  Yet  we  Eastern  camps,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of 
find  Tobias  had  a  dog,  which  was  his  com-  the  caravans  which  go  from  place  to  place 
panion  (Tobit  v.  16 ;  xi.  4)  ;  and  from  Matt  on  purposes  of  business  or  religion. 
XV.  27,  it  appears  that  dogs  were  allowed  in  *  The  price  of  a  dog '  was  not  allowed  to 
the  house,  at  least  occasionally.  There  is  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  as  the  animal  was  un- 
one  species  of  dog  in  the  East  which  has  clean  (Deut  xxiii.  18),  and  because  heathen 
never  been  domesticated.  There  are  others  people  offered  dogs,  especially  to  the  idols 
which,  whether  ever  tamed  or  not,  roam  which  had  a  dog's  head ;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii. 
about  as  fierce  as  wolves.  The  Eastern  towns  8.  It  has  also  been  thought,  from  the  con- 
are  beset  with  herds  of  hungry  dogs,  which  nection  in  which  the  words  stand,  that '  the 
are  almost  wild,  and  live  on  offal  and  refuse,  price  of  a  dog,'  so  denominated  partly  from 
yet  affording  some  degree  of  protection,  in  contempt,  partly  for  concealment,  was  the 
return  for  which  they  are  tolerated,  and  sum  given  for  the  carnal  abuse  of  boys  pre- 
sometimes  receive  food  (Matt  xv.  26).  In  Talent  in  the  ancient  world ;  comp.]  Sam. 
practice  it  may  have  been  these  that  were  xvii.  43. 

accounted  unclean;  for,  if  the  whole  race  DOR  (H.  o  dweUing)^  an  ancient  town 
were  so  considered,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  lying  on  the  sea  coast,  a  few  hours  south  of 
they  could  have  been  suffered  in  houses,  or  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  in  the  modem 
employed  by  shepherds.  The  half- wild  ani-  province  of  Chaifa,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
mals  of  which  we  have  spoken  acted  as  in  the  plain  of  Sharon.  It  was  a  royul  Canaan- 
some  sense  the  scavengers  of  ancient  towns  itish  city  (Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xii.  23),  given  to  Ma- 
(Exod.  xxii.  31),  devouring  exposed  corpses  nasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11.  IChron.  vii.  29).  It 
(1  Kings  xiv.  11.  2  Kings  ix.  36.  Luke  xvL  was,  however,  not  subjugated  (Judg.  i.  27) , 
21 ).  Their  bowlings  in  or  near  a  city,  es-  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  Israelitish 
pecially  at  night,  were  loud  and  offensive  till  the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  11). 
(Ps.  lix.  6,  14).  Of  some  the  fierceness  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a  strong- 
was  such  that  they  would  attack  even  men  hold,  and  besieged  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(Ps.  xxii.  16).  These  wild  or  half-wild  dogs  (IMaccab.xv.  11).  At  a  later  day  it  was 
were  greedy,  as  being  pressed  with  hunger,  restored  by  Gabinius,  and  its  harbour  im- 
but  rarely  satisfied  (Is.lvi.  11).  Watching  proved.  In  the  first  Christian  centuries  it 
and  barking  are  characteristic  of  dogs ;  but  was  a  bishop's  see.  In  the  time  of  Jerome 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  btutes  liiat  ^  dumb  it  lay  desert 
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In  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  this  place  cnltare  was  the  oharacteristic,  doabt  first  •»- 

ruins  are  still  foond  which  show  that  these  earned  its  proper  existence.      Accoidioglj, 

parts  were  once  thickly  peopled,  and  in  a  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  we  find 

high  state  of  culture.  three  words  rendered  dUnibt.     Of  these,  out, 

DORCAS  {Q.  a  Metr,  OT  gaulie ;  inSyriac,  distadiOf  signifies  to   be  divided  in  two,  to 

Tabitha)^  a  pious  and  benevolent  Christian  stand  equally  in  relation  to  two  opposite^; 

woman  of  Joppa,  whom  Peter  restored  to  as  when  of  the  eleven  disciples  who  wimessed 

life.  His  aid  appears  to  have  been  requested  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  some,  believing,  won 

in  consequence  of  his  having  restored  to  shippedhim,  but  some  also 'doubted '(Mstt 

health  the  palsied  Eneas  of  the  neighbour-  xxviii.  17;  comp.  Matt.  xiv.  81).  Sometiiiut 

ing  town  of  Lydda.     The  consequence  of  *  doubt'  is  used  in  a  wider  sense,  as  denot* 

these  wonders  was  a  great  increase  of  be-  ing   hesitation   or  perplexity    amid  seTiril 

lievers  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  possible   cases.     To  describe  this  stite  of 

Sea.  mind  another  word,  diaporto,   is  employed 

The  picture  of   the  grief  occasioned  by  (Luke  ix.  7;   xxiv.  4.    Acts  li.   12;  i.U; 

the  deaUi  of  Dorcas  among  the  poor  widows  x.  17).     In  MatLxxi.  21,   we  find  a  dtiid 

for  whom,  when  iu  life,  she  had  busied  her>  term,  diakrinoj  (whence  oar  discern),  ngni- 

self  in  making   garments,    is    natural  and  fying,  originally,  to  discriminate,  and  he&ce 

touching ;  while  it  affords  a  good  evidence  to  make  nice  distinctions,  so  that  it  comet 

that  their  benefactress  was  really  dead.  The  to  mean  what  we    signify  by  refineneots, 

restoration  of  Dorcas  to  life  stands  in  inti-  hair-splitting,  hair's -breadth   distinctions, 

mate  connection  with  the  ensuing  events,  hypercriticism,  a  certain  intellectual  fastidi- 

and  thus  afibrds  a  guarantee  of  its  reality  ousness  which  robs  men  of  power  in  flaner- 

(Acts  ix.).  ing  them  with  being  umpires  of  taste.  These 

DOTHAN  (H.  Ctutom)f  a  place  north  of  are  undesirable  qualities  of  mind  —  die 
Sichem,  near  the  great  plain,  not  far  from  '  wavering'  of  James  (J as.  i.  6),  character- 
Je7.reelandBetlisean,in  a  narrow  pass  through  istio  of  men  too  weak  to  form  or  hold  en 
hills,  a  little  south  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesa-  opinion,  and  therefore  blamed  by  Paul  &a 
retli.  Here  Joseph  found  his  brethren  (Gen.  *  children  tossed  to  and  fro*  (Ephes. i?.  U> 
xxxTii.  17),  and  the  prophet  smote  the  Such  an  unhappy  and  powerless  cunditi<in 
Syrians  with  blindness  (2  Kings  vi.  13).  lies  under  the  disapproval  of  Jesus  Chn^t, 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  twelve  miles  who  well  knew  that,  far  more  than  know- 
north  from  Samaria.  ledge,  '  faith  is  power  '  (Matthew  xxi.  21. 

DOUBT  (L.  duo^  'two  '),  is  properly  that  Mark  xi.  23).  Most  remote,  however,  was 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  halts  or  hesi-  Jesus,  who  no  less  mildly  than  ceasele«silj 
tates  between  two  opinions,  not  knowing  bore  with  the  ignorance,  distrust,  open  disbe- 
which  is  preferable.  Such  a  state  of  mind  lief  and  denial  of  his  immediate  followers, 
is  not  characteristic  of  a  primitive  age,  from  blaming  that  uncertainty  of  mind  which 
where  simple  and  implicit  faith,  the  ready  a  faithful  use  of  the  means  of  iofonnatioa 
faith  of  childhood,  has  ever  prevailed  ;  least  had  not  removed,  and  which,  in  its  inevi- 
of  all  is  it  likely  to  be  fouud  among  the  table  consequences  of  pain  and  weakness, 
early  Hebrews,  whose  kindling  imagination,  was  attended  by  severe  penalties.  As  little 
warm  heart,  and  devoutness  of  soul,  made  would  Paul  approve  of  the  use  which  is 
them  a  nation  of  believers.  Accordingly,  in  often  ignorantly  made  of  the  words,  '  He 
their  literature,  while  it  remained  pure,  no  that  doubts  is  damned,'  so  as  to  alarm  ibe 
word  signifying  *  doubt'  presents  itself.  It  timid  inquirer,  make  the  bold  hesitate,  and 
is  not  till  we  come  to  the  times  treated  of  in  tlirow  aroimd  a  certain  set  of  opinions 
the  book  of  Daniel,  that  we  meet  with  a  *  framed  by  art  and  man's  device '  many  cec- 
term  (ketar)  translated  (Dan.  v.  12 — 16)  turies  ago,  and  in  ages  of  mental  tyniunT 
*  doubts,'  the  original  meaning  of  which  is  and  darkness,  the  awful  and  terrific  sane- 
given  in  the  margin  as  knots ;  and  Daniel  is  tiuns  of  endless  burnings  or  immortal  bliss, 
there  characterised  as '  a  dissolver  of  doubts,'  After  such  a  manner  Paul  had  not  learned 
the  phrase  literally  meaning  one  who  un-  Christ;  and  the  entire  chapter  whence  these 
does  or  unties  knots.  But  the  doubts  or  words  are  taken  (Rom.  xiv.),  shows  that  the 
knots  were  *  knotty  points,'  *  hard  sentences,*  meaning  ordinarily  put  upon  them  is  a  per- 
a  species  of  riddle,  apothegms  whose  import  version.  But,  indeed,  for  the  blamewortLy 
was  perhaps  purposely  involved  in  darkness,  practice  of  quoting  words  from  Scriptnrc 
either  as  an  exorcise  of  ingenuity,  or  as  a  apart  from  their  connection,  the  abnse  conld 
trial  of  skill.  Doubt,  signifying  a  state  of  never  have  prevailed ;  for  the  qualifying 
hesitancy  between  two  dissimilar  opinions  clause,  *  if  he  eat,'  shows  that  the  apostle 
or  views,  is  not  applicable  as  descriptive  of  meant  that  if  a  man  eat  of  food  while  be 
a  condition  of  things  external  to  the  mind —  doubts  whether  he  ought  to  eat  of  that  food, 
problems,  whose  solution  must  be  attempted  he  is  condemned,  since  he  does  that  which 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  he  suspects  he  should  not  do.     The  text, 

The  intellect  is  the  source  of  doubt ;  and  then,  does  not  condemn  doubting,  but  acV 

among    the  Greeks,    of  whom   intellectual  ing  contrary   to    our  convictions,  whether 
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man  or  less  dearly  formed.    Bat  we  incline  gave  occasion.   Not,  then,  without  good  rea- 

strongly  to  some  such  import  as  that  given  son  did  Wordsworth  say — 

in  the  margin — 'discemeth  and  pntteth  a  •Iratee 

diffe«nce  between  me.u/     To  di«em  or  JS^^'^'UJSSq'SJ.fSlSg. 

discriminate  is,  as  we  iiave  said,  the  primary  of  sense  and  outward  thingi, 

meaning  of  the  term  diakrino.     This  seems  Fallings  from  us,  vanisbings: 

to  be  the  meaning  intended  here.  The  whole  ^    ?**"l!°I*F*''^P^*''  'Z'"*!?^ 

,                            5  J-  .•     .■          •      ^  ^  J   *.  Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 

chapter  treats  of  distmctions  m  regard  to  Hish  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  natnw 

food  (1,2);  and  the  apostle  concludes  a  Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised ! ' 
very  noble  and  comprehensive  exhibiUon  dqve  (T.  taube,  *  a  dove,'  probably  con- 
of  religious  liberty,  by  declaring  that  a  per-  ^ected  with  tau/en,  *  to  dip ;'  so  that  the  dove 
sou  who,  while  he  admitted  the  prevalent  jg  i,-  j^,  ^.n,,  ^^  dipper),  a  general  name 
disunciions  of  meats,  ate  of  any  and  all,  as  ^f  ^^  ^^^  ^f  l,i^g  scienUflcally  called  Co- 
did  others  who  denied  these  distincUons,  /„„Wi<^^  ^f  ^i^ich  Palestine  is  known  to 
was  by  the  very  act  condemned ;  for  what-  possess  eleven  or  twelve  species.  Egypt  now, 
ever  act  is  not  of  faith,  that  is,  approved  by  ^^  ^id  the  Holy  Land  of  old,  abounds  in 
censcience,  18  sinful.  doves.  The  viUages  of  Syria  and  Uie  neigh- 
However  undesirable  a  sUte  of  mmd,  bouring  countries  present  dove-cotes  to  the 
then,  doubt  may  be;  how  important  soever  ^ye  of  the  traveUer  in  great  number,  and 
it  is  that  faithful  inquiry  should  lead  to  that  ^^j  f^Q^kt  of  wild  doves  moke  their  appear- 
full  conviction  which  may,  by  being  felt  in  ^^e  on  the  approach  of  harvest, 
the  heart  and  acted  on  in  the  life,  become  D^,^^^  y^^^  ^^  only  birds  allowed  to  he 
a  principle  of  action  and  a  source  of  moral  offered  in  the  temple  sacriiices,  the   ordi- 


note  a  low  spiritual  condiuou— for  the  high-  ^^o  were  indulged  with  leave  to  offer  doves; 

est  natures,  as  being  nearest  to  God,  have  ,  provision,   the   considerate    benignitv  of 

the  fullest  and  the  most  loving  faitli  in  Hun  ^hich  may  be  learnt  from  what  we  have  said 

and  in  all  goodness ;— yet  aU  doubt  is  not  of  their  multitudinousness  (Lev.  v.  7 ;  xiL  6. 

to  be  held  blameworthy ;  for  to  doubt  '  the  Luke  ii.  24).    In  order  to  furnish  doves  for 

tradition  of  men'  may  lead  us  to  a  clear  sacrifice, dealers  in  them  sat  in  the  vicinity 

knowledge  of  '  the  commandments  of  God '  of  the  temple  (Matt  xxi.  12),  and  the  breed- 

(Matt  XV.  3,  seq.)  ;   and  no  human  being  j^g  of  doves  seems  to  have  been  practised 

has,  or  can  have,  a  right  so  to  idenUfy  his  fro^  ^  ^arly  period  (Is.  Ix.  8),  though  there 

opinions  with  absolute  truth,  as  to  be  war-  existed  in   Palestine  groves  of  wild  doves 

ranted  in  making  the  reception  of  them  a  (gzek.  vii.  16),  which  made  their  nests  in 

condition   of  everlasting   life.     There  are  clefts  of  the  rocks  (Jer.  xlviii.  28.   Cant.  ii. 

sutes  of  society  in  which  doubt  gives  evi-  X4),  or,  when  pursued,  sought  reftige  in  the 

deuce  of  a  higher  and  purer  mental  power  mounuins  (Ps.  xi.  1).     With  the  poets,  the 

than  is  generally  prevalent    There  are  with  dove  was  an  image  of  flcetness  (Ps.  Iv.  6. 

individuals   sutes  of  mind  in  which  doubt  Hos.  xi.  11).    'Doves'  eyes'  were  accounted 

is  God's  way  out  of  darkness  into  marvel-  ^^.^y  beautiful  (Cant  i.  15;  iv.  I).     Hence 

lous  light  lu  most  cases  of  real  conversion,  j^e  choice  imagery  in  Cant  v.  12 : 
doubt  must  precede  belief.    Doubt  is  to  Uie  .  „^  ^^  ^  ^,  ^^^^,  ^  ^^^  ^^^„  ^^ 

sold  what  pain  is  to  tiie  body.  It  shows  that  Washed  with  milk  and  fltiy  set.' 

there  is  someOiing  wrong,  something  un-  j^  pg^in,  i^^^^  13^  ^e  find  the  sacred  poet 

sound ;  and  by  the  uneasiness  which  it  oe-  speaking  of 

casions,  it  urges  the  patient  to  seek  a  remedy.  <  The  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver. 

The  remedy  is  not  supplied  by  harsh  de-  And  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.* 

niinciations   from    witiiout,    or   gained   bj  This  ii  a  graceftil  allusion  to  the  silvery  and 

self-condemnation ;  but  by  a  manly  course,  golden  hues  that  wild  doves  have  around 

by  foarles!!  inquiry  in  the  love  of  truth,  with  the    neck,    and    which    iridescently   flash 

prayer  for  light  to  its  mercifhl  Source,  and  in  from   their  shoulders.     The  cooing  of  the 

the  devout  confidence  that  nothing  oan  be  doTe,  with  its  gentle   and  plaintive  tones, 

fatally  bail  but  seeming  to  believe  that  which  has   also  furnished  the  poets  with   appro- 

you  doubt,  or  professing  with  the  lips  or  in  priate  images  (Is.  xxxviii.  14  ;  lix.  11).   With 

tlie  conduct  that  which  in  your  heart  yon  our  Lord  the  dove  was  a  picture  of  innocence 

deny.     Ne  one  who  knows  how  much  life  (Matt.  x.  10). 

needs  the  support  of  fixed  principles,  would         In  the  general  character  of  the  dove  as 

invite  or  welcome  doubt;  yet,  with  thousands,  thus  set  forth,  we  find  the  reason  why  the 

doubt  has  proved  the  portal  to  truth,  and  descent  of  the  spirit  on  onr  Lord  should 

the  most  assured  and  the  most  operative  have  been  likened  to  a  dove  (Matt,  iii  16. 

faitii  has  grown  out  of  the  investigations  Mark  i.  JO.  Luke  iii.  22.  John  i.  32).  Luke 

and  the  disoipline  of  heart  to  which  doubt  expressly  states,  that  this  descent  wts  *  in  a 
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bodilj  Bhipe^  and  the  fnUnUon  protwblr  tona,  aua  enTironed  with  mora  gnrrfU  ul 

vu,  thit,  btiides  the  Dirine  miet  ■dilreaa-  iMmqniilinng   tiKKlationa,    nnild  cot  hwi 

inn  Ilia  cir,  Ihere  ilianld  be  ■  boililj  ibupe  been  telecUd.     Thii  app«^  to  the  171  n* 

■dilKoingUuieje  Iromp.  JnhD  ».  a7,  rf«d-  taken    np   by  ancient   Cfariltiao    «t,  *iA 

ing  the  laller  pari  of  ihe  lerae  as  an  inf  rro-  »hiph  ibe  doT*  becama  (h*  ■ymbol  et  da 

gatioD)  1  and,  eertainly,  ■  more  appropriita  Holy  8pi^i^  u  ann  in  ihia  cot. 


■elt  [it  till!  dnvr  in  oril< 

yuu  thai  I  gii  away ;  fur  it  I 

CoTufiirivr  will  not  come  uuio  joa;  uii>  11  ■ 

drparl,  I  irill  send  bim  unto  yuu'  (Jahii  ivi. 


ThBU|[hheliMldtign'd«ilhlhH'tab[del 
The  Spirit  man  •llr  Ihe  darkling  d«p, 

ElH  «e  iliDulit  jkU  aln  od.  or  ileep 
'    Willi  Chriil  In  ilgbl,  lurnfiif  out  gdn  to  lou.' 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  duly  appre- 
ciate the  tulueia  ot  meaniug  there  VM  in 
the  deacent  of  the  apirit  in  Ibe  Hhape  of  a 
duve,  he  inuat  be  appiiaed  that  the  dure  had 
in  Syria,  from  Ter;  early  limea,  been  an  ob- 
ject of  vorahip,  of  whlrh  fact  the  evidenee 
ie  fidl,  elear,  and  deciaiTe.  Here,  then,  on 
the  dedication  of  Jcaus  to  hia  high  ofDce, 
idolatrr  ia  made  10  pay  homage  to  tha  Son 
of  God'.  Probnblyitwaa  for  allot  disalmilar 
pnrpoaa  that  Moaea  eboie  the  dare  from  all 
oilier  birda  aa  an  offering  to  Jehoiah ;  for  no 
appeal,  no  argument,  could  be  atrouger  than 
waa  made  to  Syrian  idolaters,  when  they 
■era  thna  made  to  aee  the  aacred  bird  slain, 
and  efen  eaten,  day  by  daj,  ander  theLr  own 
cye>.  In  the  choice  of  the  dove  by  Noah, 
vlien  he  wished  to  aacertain  whellier  the 
walcra  of  the  Hood  had  anbiided,  we  aee  an 
eTidence  ot  the  early  spread  ot  that  Tenera- 
tiiKi  for  the  iloTe  which  led  to  ita  being  wor- 
shipped i  and  we  also  discern  ■  trace  of  Ihs 
fact,  llut  at  a  ler;  early  period  the  EMUtna 


gence  from  one  pan  to  tuinthei  (tien.  no, 
8,  10 :  comp.  Ps.  It.  T  ) 

DOWBY  (G.  ftoin  a  root  aignitying  'to 
glTe'),  something  given  on  orCBaion  ofmv- 
riagt.  There  are  in  Engliah  two  wordi  tbe 
same  in  origin,  but  dissimilar  in  meanine. 
I.  Dowry,  which  Is  tlio  portion  ihat  the  will 
brings  her  husband  in  msjriage  ;  II.  Dower, 
the  portion  which  a  widow  has  of  tbe  laoii 
of  her  bnaband  after  his  decease. 

Among  the  laraelites,  dower,  or  dowry,  wii 
a  priee  paid  by  tbe  hnaband  to  the  ftthta, 
or  a  aeltlemeni  made  by  the  bnaband  on  Aa 
wife.  Thna.JacobaerTed  Laban  aerenysalt 
forBacbe](Oen.m.  18,<ef.;conip.mi.ll. 
1  Sam,  KTiii.  23.  2  Sam.  iii.  14).  Tbe  fliiaf 
of  the  price  was  sometimea  in  the  bsodt 
of  the  father  (Oen.  ixiiT.  13  ;  oomp.  Eiad. 


i.  ao) : 


by  Uw  <Deul.  Dii.  SB).  The  prif* 
Yaried  Tury  much  according  to  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  case,  or  Ihe  couditioii  in  hi;i  of 
the  partiea  (Hoa.  iii.  i);  but  in  a  eeilaia 
inatance,  fitly  shekels  of  lilTer  are  appoinKl 
■a  a  minimum  (Deul.  nii.  29).  More  tri- 
dom  were  marriage  presenla  made  b*  tba 
father  to  his  danghur  (1  Kings  ix.  IL 
Josh,  IT.  19).  In  Eiod.  xiii,  10,  IT,  »* 
find  two  rases  put— one  in  which  the  wifc 
tbe  other  in  which  the  father,  waa  lo  receiia 
tbe  money.     Comp.  Tobil  vii.  U. 

The  fluslom  of  pureliasing  wItsb  ia  widely 
apread  in  the  East;  and  as  it  implies  IM 
women  are  in  a  low  conditino,  ao  doea  il 
alrougly  operate  10  prtTonl  tlinu  fNm  liaial 
mnDh  abcie  Iha  position  of  uppct  nlans  M 
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Iheh  lordly,  and  often  lymmlotl,  tiaibuida. 
A  still  gieaiet  abuse  preoili  in  some  orienlal 
Isudf.  in  which  lemtlta  tzt  not  onljr  the 
Buitord,  but  in  some  sense  tlis  pnrcbssera. 
Then  acemi  to  be  an  alluaion  to  thia  usage 
in  IsKlall  iv.  1. 

UKAUUN  (O.)  presenta  nswtth  a  aubjecl 
from  wliich  it  ia  not  easy  lu  atrip  the  varioni 
enrolninits  of  TancT  and  fable,  and  get  at 
the  Dsked  truili.  In  general,  a  dngou  is  ■ 
kind  of  iriufied  serpent,  a  tabuluus  niontiter. 


>.(L«, 


'.  3). ' 


s  Englished  bj'whale.' 
erder  ihinks  tbe  etocodile  was  meant,  *■ 
tea  Hirmer.  Aunlher  form  (if  in  troth 
uilhtr)  uf  the  ward  presenta  notiODs  wbicb 
>  not  compart  with  the  habits  of  either 
>piated  with 


of  whose  eiistenee  the  belief  was  ancientlr 

owU  (la.  iliii,  W)  found  in  Jerusalein  wlien 

sprvad  far  and  wide.     The  preTaleoI  exag- 

laid  wa-te  (Jer,  ii,  11).  and  other  desolaio 

geraiiuns  may  have  had  for  their  original 

places;   ami  represented  aa  anulTing  up  the 

■ubjecl  some    spei^ies    of  serpent,  such    u 

wind  (Jer,  lif.  0),  and  as  wailing  (Mic.  i. 

bteil,  and  Nojes,  translate  joc^/.    The  ren- 

largrl} amplified.    In  the  East,  however,  it 

in  Job  lU.  30,  where   the  man  of  Ui  de- 

is eirnain,  the  dragon  waa  held  to  be  a  moat 

scribes  himself  as  being  akin  to  '  dragona 
and  uwls,'  bj  reason  of  the  sad  moaniiigs 

fearful  monster,  and,  as  sueb,  receired  di- 

OnrKngliAhletmrepresenla three  Hebrew 
words  which  seem  to  be  oul;  ishations  of  one 
form — lanartm.  WefindlhisflrstinOen.i.2l, 
rendered  '  whales '  in  out  version,  snd  '  sea 
■Dimala'  by  Wellbelored,  who  in  his  Note* 
adda, '  probabl  J  Ibnse  of  the  cetaceon*  kind.' 


which  his  grief  caused  him  to  utter.  The 
dttb,  or  jackal,  is  aii  animal  bclwepn  a  dug 
and  a  fo»,  or  a  wolf  and  a  foi,  which  aboiuida 
in  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  makes  a  dole- 
till  cryin  tlie  night.  Jackals  lire  in  herds  of 
■omeiimes  from  two  to  Ihrw  hundred  strong, 
in  wliieh  troopa  tbej  rush  bj  ikight  down  on 


villages  in  aearch  of  food,  which  they  find 
rhieflj  in  corpses,  giving  good  reason  why 
tombs  ahoiild  be,  ss  Ihey  ue,  protected 
against  their  depredations.  Human  beings, 
unless  such  u  are  weak  and  defenceless, 
they  are  ehy  to  attack.  Like  foies,  Ibey  live 
in  caves,  particularly  among  ruins ;  whence, 
to  say  of  a  cily  lliat  it  shall  become  '  a  den 
of  dragons'  (Jer.  i.  S2),  is  to  threaten  it 
with  devastation. 

Colonel  H.  Smilb  makes  niention  of  a  ce- 
lestial dragon  in  Asia,  generally  denominated 


Satan  (see  the  article  Detil),  which,  among 
other  evil  and  seduclire  ar'ta,  is  behevcd  to 
attack  the  moon  dnring  an  eclipse.  Here, 
perhaps,  is  the  origin  of  the  serpent  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  iii.  1.  It  is,  in  all  probability, 
connected  with  'the  great  dragon'  uf  Rev. 
lii.  S  1  u.  3,  passages  Ihal  receive  illustra- 
tion from  the  fact,  that  in  early  apocryphal 
writings  ot  the  Christisn  church, '  dragon' 
Is  employed  as  a  synonym  for  'devil, 

Dfi£AM3  (T.  Iriiume,  'dreams'),  atate* 
of  mind  experienced  dniiag  (Icep,  vbinh  wq 
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attended  by  the  feeling  that  the  dreamer  is 
awake.  In  early  ages  of  the  world  dreams 
were  held  in  high  account,  as  giving  clear  and 
trustworthy  intimations  of  coming  events;  it 
being  thought,  as  Homer  says,  that  they  were 
from  Jupiter.  Ilence  in  Scripture  great  events 
are  made  to  turn  on  dreams  and  their  inter- 
pretation. The  dream  of  Joseph  occasioned 
his  deportation  into  Kg}'pt;  the  dreams  of 
the  baker  and  tlie  butler,  interpreted  by  Jo- 
seph, prepared  the  way  for  his  exaltation  to 
the  right  hand  of  Pharaoh,  whose  dreams 
he  expounded  so  as  to  secure  the  monarch's 
favour  and  receive  from  him  a  commission 
which,  in  tlie  event,  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands, and  effected  in  Egypt  a  complete  so- 
cial and  political  revolution  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
xl.  xli.).  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  patri- 
archal history  hangs  on  the  dreams  of  Jo- 
seph (comp.  Judges  vii.  13.  Matt,  xxvii.  1!)). 
Dreams  were  regarded  as  a  means  by  which 
God  made  known  his  will  to  man  (Gen.  xx. 
U ;  xxxi.  10,  24.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  1  Kings 
iii.  5).  This  instruction  is  set  forth  in  beau- 
tiful  phraseology  in  Job  xxxiii.  15,  teq. : 

'  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  falluth  upon  men. 
In  slumberlngs  upon  the  bed  ; 
Then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men, 
And  imprebteth  on  them  admonition ; 
That  he  may  turn  man  from  his  purpose. 
And  remove  pride  from  man. 
Thus  he  saveth  his  soul  from  the  pit, 
And  his  life  from  perishing  by  the  sword.' 

Dreams,  accompanied  by  visions,  were  em- 
ployed for  the  enlightenment  of  the  prophets 
(Numb.  xii.  0.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  Dan.  vii.  4). 
The  false  prophets  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived divine  instructions  in  dreams  (Jer. 
xxiii.  25,  27) ;  but  their  dreams  were  either 
false  (32)  or  unfaithfully  reported  (28).  Di- 
vine disclosures  were,  however,  made  in 
dreams,  either  by  verbal  instructions,  warn- 
ings, and  predictions  (Gen.  xx.  3,  6  ;  xxviii. 
13.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15),  or  by  images  and 
symbols  (Gen.  xxviii.  12 ;  xxxvii.  7.  Judg. 
vii.  13).  In  the  latter  case,  the  dream  needed 
an  interpreter.  lu  consequence,  expounders 
of  dreams,  who  translated  the  imagery  into 
ordinary  thought  and  language  (Judg.  Tii. 
14),  were  much  in  request  and  highly  esti- 
mated (Gen.  xli.  Dan.  i.  17).  Of  especial 
celebrity  were  Chaldaean  dream -expositors 
(Dan.  ii.  2 ;  iv.  3,  seq.),  but  they  were  sur- 
passed by  Daniel  (v.  12,  uq.).  In  later 
*imes,  the  Essenes  possessed  high  skill  in 
this  art  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  13,  3).  The 
writings  of  Josephus  show  that  in  his  day 
superstition  on  the  subject  of  dreams  had 
made  great  progress,  and  that  a  very  absurd 
importance  was  ascribed  to  them.  See  es- 
pecially Antiq.  xvii.  6,  4. 

It  is  no  little  remarkable  that  at  a  time 
when  dreams  had  the  greatest  prevalence 
and  authority  in  the  Jewish  mind,  the  Scrip- 
tures should  cease  to  supply  evidence  of  their 
being  employed  or  sanctioned  of  God ;  for, 


gpeaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  affirm  that 
the  New-Testament  revelation  knows  little  of 
dreams  as  a  channel  of  instmction  finomGod 
toman  (comp.  Matt.  1.20;  ii.  12).    This  fart 
reUeves  the  follower  of  Jesus  from  the  neces- 
sity of  being  solicitous  as  to  the  interpretitioB 
put  by  divines  on  the  dreams  recorded  in  the 
Old  Scriptures,  since,  whatever  opinion  mtj 
prevail,  it  cannot  enter  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment into  his  faith  ms  a  Christian.    It  ia, 
however,  beyond  a  question,  tliat  the  permti 
spoken  of  as  having  dreams,   and  the  nar- 
rators of  the  events,  held  the  reahty  aitd 
trustworthiness  of  this  method  of  instnK- 
tion.    And  in  an  early  and  simple  age,  befcic 
superstition  had  begun  to  abuse  the  Ittt 
things  and  debase  the  purest,  dreams  may 
have  been  no  imsnitable  medium  of  cobi> 
munication  between  God  and  man.     The 
solitude  and  deep  silence  of  ni^^t  have  ever 
proved  conducive  to  solemn  thon^t;  and 
solemn    thought  woiUd    easily    body  iL«e)f 
forth  in  images,  words  and  acts,  which  woaU 
bear  the  deep  impress  of  reality,  especialh 
to  a  mind  seeking  to  commune  with  God, 
and  conscious  of  being  an  object  of  the  Di- 
vine regards.  It  seems  an  essentia]  attnbott 
of  revelation  that  it  should  be  spontaneoof 
— that  thoughts  should  appear  on  the  Ublft 
of  the  mind,  graven  as  by  the  direct  fiogn 
of  God,  apart  from  connection  with  preview 
mental  states.     Now  this  absence  of  eansal 
connection   which   makes    the    essence  of 
spontaneonsness,  is  characteristic  of  dreams; 
the  images  of  which  come   and  go,  we  know 
not  how,  like  forms  cast  by  a  magic  lantern. 
Hence  dreams  would  possess  aui  essential 
attribute  of  inspiration.     And  if  we  wish  to 
know  how  these  dream-begotten   ideas  vnv 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  Uie  visions  of  the 
night  are,  especially  on  great  and  exciting 
occasions,  a  repetition,  or  a  continuatioB, 
in  a  higher  degree  of  intensity,  of  our  wak- 
ing thoughts,  affections  and  desires ;  so  that 
the  prophet,  whose    soul   had  been  raised 
and  enlightened  of  God,  would*  when  se- 
cluded by  night  and  darkness  from  the  worid 
of  sight  and  sense,  under  the  influence  of 
'  The  glory  and  the  fireahnesa  of  a  dicam,' 

have  views  of  truth  both  more  clear,  bright, 
full  and  impressive,  than  at  any  other  time, 
seeing  in  an  instant  images  and  events 
which  would  fill  days  or  years  of  ordinaiy 
time.  To  the  dreamer,  time  has  no  hours, 
space  no  boimds.  Henee  intensity  BMf 
characterise  his  visions. 

A  dream  brings  the  thooghts  and  dkt- 
tions  into  one  focus  of  burning  light  Bat 
the  intensity  and  the  delight  by  which  it  ii 
accompanied  seem  too  high  for  earth,  and  ta 
have  the  very  attributes  of  the  divine.  Hence 
the  good  man's  dreams  are  a  realisation  ol 
his  purest  thoughts  and  loftieat 
the  prophet's  dream  would  prora 
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pheoy,  as  bsing  the  bright  image  of  his 
glowing  Boul.  Hence,  too,  the  false  pro- 
phet would  dream  false  things,  whose  an- 
nouncement would  convict  him  of  insincerity 
and  untruth  ;  for  the  images  of  a  dishonest 
soul  must  be  unreal  and  delusive.  The 
tenor  of  these  remarks  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  passage  from  Dugald  Stewart 
('  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  chap.  V.  pt.  1,  sect  5).  'There  are, 
probably,  few  mathematicians  who  have  not 
dreamed  of  an  interesting  problem,  and  who 
have  not  even  fancied  that  they  were  prose- 
cuting the  investigation  of  it  with  much  suc- 
cess. They  whose  ambition  leads  them  to 
the  study  of  eloquence  are  frequently  con- 
scious, during  sleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their 
daily  occupations,  and  sometimes  feel  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech  which 
they  never  experienced  before.  The  poet,  in 
his  dreams,  is  transported  into  Elysium,  and 
leaves  the  vulgar  and  unsatisfactory  enjoy- 
ments of  humanity,  to  dwell  in  those  regions 
of  enchantment  and  rapture  which  have 
been  created  by  the  divine  imaginations  of 
Virgil  and  Tasso. 

'  And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tint  and  grace. 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams, 
That  play'd,  in  waving  lights,  Arom  place  to 

place. 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature**  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 

.  So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

'  No,  fair  illusions  I  artful  phantoms,  no  I 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land : 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  yours  can  glow ; 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  grots  her  hand.' 

DRINK  (T.).  The  usual  drink  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
primitive  people,  was  water,  which  the  lime- 
stone rocks  of  Palestine  would  supply  in 
purity  and  freshness,  yet  with  such  fru- 
gality as  to  make  its  acceptableness  and 
value  very  great.  In  the  less  fertile  and 
rocky  parts  of  the  country  and  its  neigh- 
bouring lands,  water  is  both  more  rare  and 
more  precious  than  in  Jud»a.  In  all  parts 
of  Western  Asia,  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the 
climate  cause  water  to  be  eagerly  sought 
and  highly  prized.  Hence  '  a  cup  of  cold 
water'  (Mattx.  42)  is  no  mean  gift,  espe- 
cially to  a  wayfaring  man  (Gen.xxi.  14; 
zxiv.  43.  Exod.  xxiii.  25.  Dent.  viii.  7.  1  Sam. 
xzv.  11).  The  water  of  the  Nile  has  always 
been  accounted  not  only  salubrious,  but 
grateful  to  the  taste:  whence  the  force  of 
the  threat  uttered  by  Moses — to  the  effect 
that  the  waters  of  the  river  should  be  turned 
into  blood  (Exod.  vii.  17 — 19);  and  as  Egypt 
depends  exclusively  on  the  Nile  for  water, 
the  calamity  which  infected  its  streams, 
canals,  and  pools,  must,  especially  in  so  hot 
a  country,  have  been  terrible. 

In  most  countries  we  find  some  other 


bererage  soon  added  to  that  which  na- 
ture supplies.  Even  barbarians  have  dis- 
covered the  art  by  which  an  intoxicating 
quality  might  be  connected  with  the  pure, 
sweet  and  refreshing  gift  of  the  fountain 
and  the  river.  The  Hebrews  formed  no  ex- 
ception. An  act  of  drunkenness  is  among 
the  first  notices  found  in  the  Biblical  record 
of  the  days  which  immediately  followed  the 
flood.  Noah  drank  vrine,  and  'was  drunken.' 
This  misdeed  led  Noah  to  pronounce  a  curse 
on  his  grandson  Canaan.  Another  instance 
of  inebriety  in  patriarchal  days  was  cha- 
racteristically attended  by  disgusting  crimes 
(Oen.  xix.  3,  ieq.).  The  wickedness  perpe- 
d'ated  on  these  occasions  was  occasioned  by 
wine — a  word  whose  origin  is  traceable  back 
to  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  its  earliest  times, 
and  whose  evil  effects  can  be  compared  for 
number  and  atrocity  only  with  those  of  the 
Bword. 

The  Hebrews,  however,  had  a  peculiar 
word,  iheker,  to  denote  'strong  drink,'  for 
'strong  drink'  undoubtedly  is  in    general 
not  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  term.  Ac- 
cording to  Fiirst,  in  his  excellent  Hebrew 
Concordance,  the  root  of  the  word  is  ker, 
which  is  in  origin  and  meaning  connected 
with  the    Latin  cremare,    to  bum,  whence 
'  strong    drink '    was    denominated    ikeker, 
from  its  characteristic  quality  of  burning ; 
and  the  term  skeker  signifies  all  drinks  hav- 
ing an  intoxicating  effect — specially  barley 
wine,  or  beer,  palm  and  grape  wine.    Ac- 
cordingly, Jerome,  whose  authority,  since  he 
lived  for  a  time  in  Palestine,  is  great,  defines 
Sikera  (sheker),  *  every  kiud  of  drink  that  can 
inebriate,  that  which  is  made  from  grain,  or 
of  the  juice  of  apples,  or  when  the  honey- 
comb is  made  into  a  sweet  and  barbarous 
beverage,  or  the  fruit  of  the  palm  impressed 
into  a  liquor,  and  when  water  receives  a 
colour    and    a    consistency  from  prepared 
herbs.'     The  effects,  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation, ascribed  to  sheker  in  the  Scriptures, 
put  its  intoxicating  qualities  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. Thus  Noah's  state  was  obviously  that 
of  drunken  insensibility,  and  it  is  described 
by  sheker  (Oen.  ix.  21).     In  Job  xii.  25,  a 
man  under  its  influence  is  said  to  stagger 
(Ps.  evil.  27.   Is.  xix.  14  ;   xxlv.  20 ;  comp. 
Joel  i.  5).    Nabal  was  clearly  intoxicated  in 
*  the  feast  which  he  held  like  the  feast  of 
a  king,'  and  his  condition  is  described  by 
sheker  (ISam.xxv.  30).     The  evidence  is 
multiform  and  decided.     We  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  make  one  or  two  more  references. 
Is.  xxiv.  7—11,  20 ;  xxviii.  7, 8 ;   xxix.  8, 0. 
These   and  other  passages  prove  that  fes- 
tivities among  the  Israelites  were  sometimes 
carried  to  excess  and  rioting  by  strong  drink; 
yet  is  there  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were, 
as  a  people,  addicted  to  intoxication ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  appear,  in  relation  to  that  vice 
and  other  modem  vices,  to  have  been  emi- 
nently moraL    Their  fanlta  wen  tA.Vi9i^ssQik 
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indocility  and  narrowness  of  heart,  not  in- 
temperance or  incontinence. 

A  species  of  sherbet  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a  refreshing  beverage  at  a  very  early 
p*»riod.  The  chief  butler  in  the  Egyptian 
court  is  said  to  have  taken  the  grapes,  and 
pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  The  juice 
of  the  grape,  thus  obtained,  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  some  other  substance.  Sher- 
bet is  a  beverage  now  composed  chiefly  of 
water,  lemon -juice  and  sugar,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  ingredients  to  render  it 
more  palatable,  as  the  pulp  of  fruits,  per- 
fumed cakes,  amber,  and  rose-water.  Perkins 
reports  that  tlie  juice  of  the  grape  is  used 
three  ways  in  Persia.  When  simply  ex- 
pressed, it  is  called  sweet,  that  is,  sweet  li- 
quor. It  is  not  drunk  in  that  state,  nor  re- 
garded as  fit  for  use ;  nor  is  it  even  called 
wiue  until  it  is  fermented.  A  second  and 
very  extensive  use  of  the  juice  of  the  grape 
is  the  syrup  made  from  boiling  it  in  this 
sweet  state,  which  is  used  for  sweetening, 
but  not  as  a  drink.  The  third  use  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape  is  the  distillation  of  it 
into  arrak,  or  Asiatic  brandy.  The  wines  of 
Persia  are  in  general  much  lighter  than 
those  of  Europe,  but  they  are  still  always 
intoxicating.  ('  Residence  in  Persia,'  p.  230.) 
The  juice  of  the  grape,  under  the  name  of 
dibs^  (honey),  is  still  used  in  Palestine  as  a 
beverage  in  taking  food  (see  p.  259,  vol.  i.). 
Dibs6  is  also,  according  to  Shaw,  made  from 
what  is  termed  the  honey  or  juice  of  the 
palm-tree.  The  palm  wine  made  in  Egypt  at 
the  present  day  is  simply  from  an  incision 
in  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  modem  name 
in  Lower  Egypt  is  lotcbegh ;  in  flavour  it 
resembles  a  very  new,  light  wine,  and  may 
be  drunk  in  great  quantity  when  taken  from 
the  tree ;  but  as  soon  as  fermentation  has 
commenced,  its  intoxicating  qualities  have  a 
powerful  and  speedy  effect. 

Wiue  mixed  witli  water  was  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  held  in  disrepute,  and  used  as  a  type 
of  degeneracy  (Is.  i.  22). 

In  order  to  enhance  the  flavour,  and  per- 
haps increase  the  strength  of  wine,  it  was 
dnink  with  spices  (Cant.  viii.  2.  Prov.  ix.  2). 
Medicated  wines  were  given  to  sufferers, 
and  especially  to  those  who  were  crucified, 
in  order  to  diminish  their  sensibility  to 
pain,  which  in  the  punishment  just  named 
was  very  exquisite,  causing  the  keenest 
pangs  (Prov.  xxxi.  6.  Mattxxvii.  34). 

In  all  wine  countries  an  inferior  kind  of 
wine  is  an  ordinary  drink.  This  wine,  as  is 
seen  in  tlie  case  of  cider,  may  be  rather  of 
a  sharp,  pungent,  than  a  sweet  flavour.  The 
Hebrews  had  in  common  use  (Numb.  vi.  3. 
Buth  ii.  14.  Ps.  Ixix.  21 )  a  wine  of  this 
kind,  which  was  also  drunk  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Boman  army.    Its  Hebrew  name  is 


hameetz,  from  a  root  signifying  <  to  be  sharp/ 
and  hence  appropriately  rendered  by  the 
Greek  oxost  translated  *  vinegar  *  in  Mattliew 
xxvii.  34,  48.  Luke  xxiii.  3(5.  John  xix.  29. 

The  passage  in  Mark  xr.  23,  <  And  they 
gave  (offered)  him  to  drink  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh,'  has  been  adduced  as  contradictoiy 
to  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  evange- 
lists, on  the  ground  that  what  they  tenn 
vinegar  be  designates  wine.  Onr  remarks 
will  have  shown  that  there  is  no  contrariety. 
Mark's  words  are  a  translation  into  Greek 
of  the  Hebrew  (Ps.lxix.  21),  in  which  hamegti 
is  used,  and  which  may  be  rendered  by  either 
the  Greek  oinost  *  wine,*  or  oxos,  *  vinegtr;' 
though,  as  vinegar  is  now  applied  to  a  hquor 
differing  from  wine  in  having  undergone  a 
second  fermentation,  we  prefer  the  render- 
ing '  wine.' 

DROME D.AJIY  (O.  from  dnuiuin^  'to 
run').     See  Camel. 

DRUSILLA,  a  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippt, 
the  elder  (Acts  xii.  23 ),  by  Cypros,  and  sister 
ofAgrippall.  She  had  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Epiphaues,  prince  of 
Comagene,  in  Upper  Syria;  but  as  he  re- 
fused to  become  a  Jew,  she  married  Azizos, 
prince  of  Emesa,  on  the  Orontes.  On  nceiv- 
ing  proposals  of  marriage  from  Felix,  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  through  the  magician 
Simon,  she  left  her  husband,  and  became 
tlie  wife  of  that  Roman  governor,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son,  named  Agrippa,  who  lost  his 
life  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 
was  probably  under  her  influence  that  Felix 
sent  for  Paul  in  order  to  bear  him  coneem- 
ing  the  faith  in  Christ  (Acts  xxiv.  24,  $eq.). 

DUKE  (L.  dux,  <a  leader').  The  origintl 
meaning  of  the  term  'duke'  is  not  an  in- 
appropriate representative  of  the  Hebrew 
aloophf  which  is  the  name  of  the  first  letter 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  in  generil 
signifies  that  which  is  first  ( German, /urst, 
*  a  prince  ;'  and  *  prince  *  is  from  the  Latin 
pri/iceps,  prtmus),  and  hence  a  captain,  or 
head  of  a  troop,  an  army,  a  clan  or  tribe.  In 
Ps.  Iv.  13,  alooph  is  rendered  '  guide '  (Jer. 
iii.  4) ;  and  in  Zech.  ix.  7, '  governor.*  Hence 
it  appears  that  chief  would  be  a  better  term 
for  those  who  are  termed  dukes  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  seq.),  because,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  '  duke '  is  likely  to  convey  to 
the  unlearned  reader  ideas  of  power  and 
dignity  which  the  original  does  not  imply. 

DULCIMER  (L.  duleis,  *  sweet').  See 
Music. 

DURA,  a  plain  in  Babylonia,  probably  tbe 
same  as  that  in  which  Babylon  itself  lay. 
Here  it  was  that  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  his 
golden  image  as  an  object  of  worship,  to 
whom  Daniel  and  his  oompaniona  manftilly 
refused  to  bow  down  (Dan.  iii.  1}.* 


EAOLE  (F,  aigli,  L.  sfuila)  ii  I  ipeeiM 
of  hints  which  ia  often  iDcutioiud  in  tha 
Bible,  ui(t  supplies  Ihe  ■aeied  wriUrs  with 
BirikiDg  uid  forcible  Imi^s  (i«e  eapeeiaUr 
Eiek.  iTii.  3,  m;.)-  It  msy  b«  doabud  if  in 
all  cues,  or  if  in  the  celebrded  deacriptian 
In  Job  xiiii.  27,  leq.,  the  eaj:le  «u  dis- 
tiDgoislied  from  the  Tnltore.  Both  birds 
hara  their  haioes  in  inutcesiible  pliees,  iud 
«ui  rirelj  be  reaehed  bj  the  shift  of  lbs 
hunter ;  in  eonseqaenee,  we  need  not  be  bdi- 
prised  it  the  two  tre  eontonnded,  eipeeiallj 
In  in  ige  when  the  notions  thsl  preiiUed 
were  mostlf  of  ■  fjenenl  obirafter,  ind  sci- 
cnLiBe  loologj  hid  no  eiiitence. 

The  eigle  is  the  image  of  swiftness  (3 
Bim,  i.  23.  Jer.  iv.  13j  zlviiL  40.  Lam.  It. 
IB).  With  the  npidily  of  iu  disippaannca 
ja  the  fleetncsB  of  life  well  eompired  (Job 
li.  26),  and  the  interurity  of  riches  (ProT. 
xxlii.  3)i  ileo  the  rush  of  in  idvineiug  boat 
(DetiLnviii.  4B).  Its  nest  on  tha  loftiest 
precipices  forciblj  aeta  forlli  whit  ia  onit- 
tainable  (Jer.ilii.  10).  The  eire  of  Ihe 
eagle  for  her  joung  (vnltnr  percnopttnii) 
ll  the  source  of  the  tmlj  regal  metaphor 
fbnnd  in  Deul.  iniL  11 )  comp.  Eiod.  lis. 
4.  Ariiiotle,  iitdred.  ascribes  to  the  eagle 
a  rutlileaa  feeling  towards  ber young;  but 
£1)111  aatetts  that  she  is  full  of  kindneaa 
to  them,  and  with  him  other  ancient  writers 
Agree.  Suidaa  aays  that  jonng  eagles, when 
their  wings  are  yet  unformed  and  weak, 
€<ilter  aronnd  the  old  onea,  and  leim  of 
them  to  Bj.  In  imih,  the  parent  birds  take 
•TSfj  rire  of  their  callow  brood  so  long  as 
Ihej  need  care,  but  no  longer;  when  tfaej 
are  read j  for  flight,  the  old  oaea  compel  them 
to  leaie  the  nest,  haring  preTioua^  laeer- 
iBined  their  filnesa  by  manjp  experimental 
trials,  and  so  prepared  them  for  relying  on 
their  own  independaal  reaoorees.  It  ia  eren 
said  thai  the  male  eagte  anpporu  his  jonng 
in  their  eiriier  efforti,  until  it  length,  taught 
and  encounged,  they  are  able  and  wflling  to 
eaat  tliemanIietfraelTon  the  boaom  of  Iha  air. 


them  when  ahe  notioea  that  thej  are  yet  un- 
able to  soslain  themaelTes. 

The  Bible  directs  attention  alio  to  Ihe 
loftiness  ot  the  eigle'a  home  (Ftdt.  uiii.  i ; 
nx,  19.  Jobiuii.  ST).  The  form  with 
which  the  eagle  potmces  on  its  prej  wis 
known  to  tha  Hebrews  (Hoa.  Tlii.  I.  Hab.  i. 
8)  ;  also  ila  peenliar  faculty  of  diseeniing 
Otjecla  at  a  great  dintanee  (Job  uxix.  29), 
4S  wsll  la  its  thirst  for  blood  (80),  and  Iha 
eager  loie  ot  its  young  tor  mimtl  food 
(Pro».m.  IT).  Its  dwelling  in  inaccesaibia 
rocks,  '  on  Ihe  crag  ot  the  rock,'  '  in  the 
eletlB  of  Ihe  rock,'  with  ila  neat '  imong  flia 
Btara,"  is  weU  pointed  out  (Job  mix.  2T,  2H, 
Jer.xlii.  It).  Obad.  4).  In  Matt.  ixiv.  28, 
we  read, '  Whareaosier  the  eaicaie  is,  there 
will  Ihe  eagles  be  gathered  togetlier.'  Comp. 
Job  mil.  30.  Hab.  L  S.  I^  howerer,  the 
opinion  of  some  nalnraliata  is  correct,  that 
Ihe  esgle  aroids  desd  bodies,  we  must  hers 
tmdenlind  the  lulture.  either  the  trutlur 
ptrcnopttnu  of  Linn«ns,  which  nearly  r«- 
aemblea  the  eagle,  or  the  miJfar  bntotai  of 
the  lame  nainnlisL 

In  Hieah  i.  16,  we  read  of  '  baldneia  as 
the  eagle,'  where  the  rallnre  must  be  msaul, 
the  front  ot  whose  head  is  abnosi  bsre.  The 
biid  liTei  In  Boalhein  Europe,  in  Turkey, 


Fenia,  and  AfHes,  on  high  rocki  and  preci- 
pices, whence  it  lakes  distant  views,  is  about 
three  feet  long,  and  with  iu  expanded  wings 
eight  or  nine  broad  (Dsat.  xiv.  IS.  Is.  iiiiT. 
10). 

As  to  the  mike,  in  eonsequence  ot  tho 
eaiting  ot  its  skin,  so  to  the  eagle  from 
ehanguig  its  fMhen  (monlling),  a  renewal 
of  youth  ia  aaoribad  (Is.  xL  31.  Ps.ciii.0). 
With  a  bordering  on  the  prorince  of  poetry, 
the  rarani  of  the  brook  are  said  to  pick 
31. 
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out,  and  t}jc  young  eagles  (*  bous  of  the 
eagle')  to  eat,  the  eye  of  him  that  mocketh 
at  his  father,  and  despi3etli  hia  mother 
(Prov.  XXX.  17). 

According  to  the  Mosaic  classification,  the 
eagle  belongs  to  unclean  birds,  and  could 
not  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.  13).  This  obtained 
not  merely  of  tlie  common  eagle,  but  pro- 
bably of  other  birds  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  In  the  list  of  unclean  birds  are  several 
which  may  be  so  described,  especially  the 
oifsifrage  (aquila  ossifraga),  and  osprey 
(falcohaliiPtus)  mentioned  immediately  after 
the  eagle  in  the  passage  just  cited.  Well- 
beloved,  in  his  Translation,  thus  renders  the 
names  in  Lev.  xi.  13 — 19  :  '  tlie  eagle,  the 
ossifrage,  the  osprey,  the  vulture,  the  kite, 
tlio  raven,  the  ostrich  (struthio  camelus, 
in  the  Hebrew,  *  the  daughter  of  scream- 
ing"), the  techemes  (perhaps  a  species  of 
owl),  tlie  shaph  (see  Cuckoo),  tlie  hawk, 
the  cus  (the  bilteni  according  to  Bochart), 
the  cormorant,  the  ibis  (sacred  with  the 
Egyptians),  the  swan,  the  pelican,  the  re- 
chem  (probably  the  king-fisher),  the  stork, 
the  anapha  (the  plover?)  the  hoopcB  (upu- 
pa  epops,  Linn.),  the  bat.' 

EAR  is  a  verb  connected  in  origin  and 
meaning  witli  tlie  Latin  aro,  *  I  plough' 
(comp.  the  Greek  aroura,  *  ploughed  land;' 
the  Egyptian  art  and  the  Arabic  hart  having 
the  same  import ;  also  the  Latin  aratruniy 
*  a  plough '),  and  signifying  to  plough,  as  in 
1  Sam.  viii.  12 ;  comp.  Judg.  xiv.  18;  or  to 
till,  to  labour  the  ground,  as  in  Is.  xxx.  24 ; 
comp.  Qen.  ii.  5. 

EARNEST,  probably  from  ear  (comp. 
tlie  German  emdte,  *  harvest  *),  to  plough  or 
till,  and  so  denoting  that  which  is  (first) 
gained  by  tillage;  hence  the  first-fruks  of 
the  harvest.  It  is  the  rendering  in  2  Cor.  i. 
22 ;  ▼.  5.  Eph.  i.  14,  of  a  Hebrew  word  in 
Greek  letters,  arrafcow,  which  in  Gen.  xxxviil. 
17,  is  rendered  *  pledge.' 

EARTH,  THE  (T.  erde,  Hebrew  ehretz). 
To  the  narrative  of  the  creation  must  we  look 
for  the  earliest  conceptions  entertained  of 
the  earth  by  the  Hebrews.  There  we  learn 
as  follows :  The  earth  and  the  heaven  formed 
tlie  universe ;  the  earth,  at  the  time  to  which 
tlie  account  refers,  was  formless  and  empty 
— a  huge  deep,  filled  with  water  and  covered 
with  darkness.  Light  having  been  called 
into  existence,  night  and  day  ensued.  Next, 
the  waters  were  divided,  and  there  appeared 
dry  land,  which  must,  in  consequence,  have 
had  a  previous  existence ;  the  dry  laud  was 
termed  earth,  and  the  gathering  of  the  waters 
seas.  Here  we  are  led  to  a  second  mteaning 
of  the  term  earth.  In  the  first  verse,  it  de- 
noted the  whole  earth,  whatever  that  was,  in 
its  primeeval  state ;  now,  it  denotes  the  dry 
land  as  contradistingiiished  from  the  seas ; 
and  so  we  have  tlie  earth  divided  into  two 
parts,  sea  and  land. 

These  facta  show  thatihe  wiiWi  had  in.  lua 


mind,  not  a  creation  of  the  earth  ont  of  nothing, 
but  a  re-formation  of  it  The  exact  value  of 
the  term  earth  in  his  conception,  we  have  yet 
found  nothing  to  determine.  It  is  a  pure  as- 
sumption which  makes  it  equivalent  with 
the  idea  now  conveyed  by  the  term.  The 
true  comprehension  of  the  word  can  be  at- 
certained  only  from  the  opinions  shown  in 
the  Bible  to  have  been  prevalent  in  very  early 
days.  That  a  space  of  some  considerable 
extent  was  comprised  nnder  the  term,  is  evi. 
dent  from  Gen.  i.  2G,  28,  where  we  read  that 
man  was  to  have  *  dominion  over  all  the 
earth,'  and  *  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it.' 

A  slightly  different  view  is  given  in  the 
second  history  of  the  creation,  found  iu 
Gen.  ii.  4,  scq.  Passing  the  diversities,  « 
are  led  to  the  information  tliat  in  the  eanli 
was  Eden,  and  eastward  of  Eden  a  garden, 
which  was  watered  by  a  river  that  came  oat 
of  Eden,  and  thence  was  parted  into  foor 
heads,  whence  i&sued  as  many  streams,  o( 
which  tlie  Pisou  and  the  Gihon  encompa^c4 
each  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  the  r^ 
maining  two  watered  the  lands  extending 
from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
names  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  lliddekd 
( tlie  Tigris)  at  once  direct  the  mind  to  the 
site  of  tlie  narrative ;  and  could  we  ascertain 
what  two  otlier  rivers  were  intended,  we  should 
be  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  earth 
embraced  in  tlie  writer's  view.  The  tern 
•  encomposseth,'  however,  which  he  employs, 
shows  that  it  was  a  considerable  portionol 
the  earth's  surface,  while  it  also  shows  tlut 
his  knowledge  was  general  and  vague,  imee 
no  river  properly  *  encompasseth'  a  land ;  for 
all  rivers,  whatever  curves  diey  may  take, 
run  in  their  great  bearings  from  high  to  low 
lands,  and  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  (sm 
Divisioir).  The  earth,  however,  now  ap- 
pears as  a  wide  extent  of  country,  stretrh- 
ing  out  from  Armenia,  or  Babylonia,  hariaf 
four  great  rivers,  with  Eden  for  their  centre. 

The  next  indication  we  find  in  the  bistoiy 
of  Cain  ;  it  is  that  of  the  land  of  Nod  C«MHi- 
dering  or  cursing )y  east  of  Eden  (iv.  18); 
but  the  statement  is  too  bare  to  add  anythinf 
of  importance  to  our  information.  In  vi.  1, 
we  read  of  *the  face  of  the  earth'  (comp. 
vii.  4),  a  phrase  which  would  imply  that  the 
earth  was  regarded  as  a  large  plane  snrtos. 
Then  ensues  the  account  of  the  deluge. 
Here,  the  writer  speaks  only  of  the  line  of 
Adam's  posterity,  of  which  he  has  given  n 
account  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  obvi- 
ously knew  nothing  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere,  or  any  regions  beyond  those  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  The  term  'earth,*  tbest 
used  in  the  narrative  of  the  flood,  mnst  bi 
understood  as  representing  that  vfaieh  is 
these  remarks  it  has  been  already  found  ft) 
mean.  Over  this  earth  the  writer  held  dtf 
deluge  to  be  universal ;  but  this  hi$  eaith  wis 
very  dissimilar  to  the  globe  whieh  Is  oov  itt- 
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dicated  by  the  term.  All,  then,  that  the  nar- 
rative affirms  U,  that  a  deluge  prevailed  over 
Western  Asia.  If  this  was  *  the  earth '  to 
the  writer,  this  is  all  he  could  intend. 
Doubtless,  he  believed  the  flood  to  have  co- 
vered '  the  whole  earth ;'  but  the  whole  earth 
to  him  was  only  a  part  of  the  globe.  If  the 
deluge  was  thus  only  partial,  partial  also  was 
all  tliat  is  said  about  it  In  consequence, 
the  destruction  of  life  was  partial,  and  a  part 
only  of  the  living  creatures  of  the  earth  went 
into  or  came  out  of  the  ark;  though  it  must  be 
added,  that  it  is  from  other  sources  than  the 
Bible  that  we  are  led  to  hold  that  animal  life 
existed  two  thousand  years  after  the  re-forma- 
tion  of  the  globe,  in  parts  of  the  earth  dis- 
tinct from  the  spots  where  the  sacred  narra- 
tive fixes  the  first  races  of  men  and  animals. 
In  the  account  of  the  deluge,  we  first  read 
of  elevations  on  the  fane  of  the  earth ;  for 
'  all  the  high  hills '  and  *  the  mountains 
were  covered'  (vii.  19,  20).  Of  these.  Mount 
Ararat  is  mentioned  (viii.  4)  as  the  place 
on  which  the  ark  rested.  Hence,  wherever 
Eden  was,  the  second  cradle  of  the  human 
race  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Armenia.  From 
tliis  high  land  as  a  centre,  the  descendants 
of  Noah  are  represented  as  spreading  over 
the  earth  in  three  main  divisions,  corre- 
sponding to  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet  This  brings  ns  to  the  table  of  na- 
tions (x.)  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
article  Division.  The  exact  extent  of  coun- 
try here  comprised  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine,  since  in  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject we  are  in  constant  danger  of  giving  to 
the  writer's  words  significations  which  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  ensue 
from  current  geographical  views.  That  a  large 
portion  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  was  more 
or  less  minutely  known  to  the  author  of  the 
register,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  equally  is  it 
certain  that  his  knowledge  in  its  general 
bearings  was  accurate.  If  the  table  may  be 
considered  as  emanating  from  Moses,  or  as 
corrected  down  to  his  time,  then  it  shows 
us  what  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
known  some  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ. 
That  portion  may  be  roughly  described  as 
comprising  those  parts  of  the  hemisphere 
which  lie  between  the  tenth  and  the  fortieth 
degree  of  North  latitude,  and  the  tenth  and 
the  seventieth  degree  of  E  ast  longitude.  From 
this,  however,  must  be  excepted  the  interior 
of  Africa;  while  in  regard  to  the  extremities 
on  the  South  and  West,  the  prevalent  concep- 
tions were  indeterminate. 

The  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
proceeded  step  by  step  with  the  increase  and 
spread  of  population.  But  at  a  time  when 
centralisation  had  scarcely  any  existence,  that 
knowledge  would  exist,  scattered  up  and  down 
in  individual  minds;  and  it  could  be  only 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  any  one  could 
succeed  in  gathering  these  scattered  rays 
into  a  focus.    Whence  appears  the  impro- 


priety of  any  attempt  to  determine,  in  a  given 
age,  the  condition  of  geographical  know- 
ledge by  the  actual  condition  of  civilised 
life.  Mesopotamia  and  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  may  have  been  each  a  busy  and  flourish- 
ing hive  long  before  they  were  known  to  each 
other,  and  long  before  any  geographer  had 
put  them  togedier  in  his  mind  in  their  ac- 
tual and  relative  positions.  Hence  we  can- 
not affirm  that  the  rise  of  the  Babylonian  or 
any  other  Eastern  kingdom  indicates  the 
time  when  such  nation  entered  as  a  compo- 
nent part  into  the  domains  of  geography. 

If  these  remarks  tend  to  show  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  the  formation  of  the  register  of 
nations  could  not  have  been  possessed  bj 
any  one,  they  may  also  serve  to  display  the 
worth  of  that  register,  as,  in  all  probability, 
presenting  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  best 
summary  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  first  ages. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  knowledge,  like 
civilisation  in  general,  would  come  to  nearly 
the  same  level  in  all  nations.  As  the  East  gave 
information  to  the  West,  the  state  of  know- 
ledge in  the  West  may  be  taken  as,  to  some 
extent,  an  index  of  tlie  state  of  knowledge 
in  the  East     If,  therefore,  the  Egyptians  in 
the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho  {cir.  600  A.  C.) 
circumnavigated  Africa,  the  enterprise  must 
have  given  a  general  impulse  and  made  a 
great  augmentation  to  geographical  science, 
in  which  the   Biblical  writers  would  more 
or  less  fully  share.    And  geographical  no- 
tions found  in  Herodotus  and  other  profane 
authors,  help  us  in  forming  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  views  held  by  the  sacred  penmen. 
No  maps  have  come  into  our  hands  from  any 
period  of  Biblical  antiquity,  but  maps  have 
been  constructed  from  descriptions  foond  in 
ancient  geographers,  which  furnish  illnstra- 
tions  of  the  views  prevailing  in  their  times. 
In  the  work,  De  Situ  Orbis,  of  the  oldest  Ro- 
man geographer,  Mela  (A.D.  04),  we  have 
these  views  set  forth.     The  earth  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  him  as  a  sort  of  cone, 
or  high  mountain,  raised  above  the  waters 
which  flowed  arotmd  its  base.   Having  made 
a  vague   division  of  the  world  into  East, 
West,  and  North,  Mela  distributed  it  into 
five  zones — two  temperate,  one  torrid,  and 
two  frigid.     Only  the  first  two  were  habita- 
ble.    That  on  the  south  was  inaccessible  to 
man  on  accotmt  of  the  torrid  regions  inter- 
vening.    There  was,  he  held,  on  that  side 
another  earth,  inhabited  by  people  whom  he 
calls  Antichthones  (dwellers  opposite).   The 
form  and  boundaries  of  the  known  and  habi- 
table earth  are  thus  delineated : — the  Medi- 
terranean, with  its  branches  of  the  Straits, 
the  Euxine,  and  the  Pains  MoDotis;  its  great 
tributaries,  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais.    These 
combiBe  to  form  the  grand  line  by  which 
the  earth  is   divided.     The  Mediterranean, 
separates  Enzone  ttoxsi  Mxvca.   ^t\i%%^  ^r»\i.- 
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tineuts  are  bounded  on  the  East,  the  former 
by  the  Tanais,  the  latter  by  tlie  ISile;  all  be- 
yond or  to  the  east  of  these  limits  is  Asia. 
These  views  are  in  part  found  in  Job  xxvi. 

10: 

*  He  hath  compassed  the  water  with  bounds, 
Till  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end.' 

The  earth  here  is  regarded  as  a  circular 
plane  surrounded  by  waters,  and  these  waters 
are  encompassed  with  perpetual  night  This 
region  of  night,  this  outer  limit  of  the  world, 
was  regarded  as  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
celestial  hemisphere,  on  which  the  concave 
of  heaven  was  thought  to  rest.  In  the  7th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  read, 

•  He  stretches  the  North  over  the  empty  place ; 
Hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.' 

The  word  North  has  been  considered  to 
denote  the  heavens  as  they  appear  to  revolve 
around  the  pole,  which  seemed  to  be  stretched 
out  as  a  curtain.  The  earth  is  represented 
as  sustained  solely  by  the  power  of  God  ;  as 
in  Milton, 
*And  Earth,  self-balanced,  from  her  centre  hung ;' 

but  nothing  is  said  to  determine  tlie  shape 
or  size  of  Uie  suspended  earth.  Otlier  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  seem  to  describe  the  earth 
as  a  wide  -  extended  quadrangular  plane. 
Hence  Job  (xxxviii.  18)  asks, 

*  Hast  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  earth  V 

Compare  Job  xxxvii.  3 ;  xxxviii.  13.  Is.  xxiv. 
16,  where  the  phrase  '  the  ends,'  or  rather, 
wings  *  of  the  earth,'  gives  the  idea  of  its 
being  spread  out,  or  expanded,  like  tlie 
wings  of  a  bird.  'Four  comers'  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  Is.  xi.  12.  Ezek.  vii. 
2.  The  view  of  it,  however,  as  a  circular 
plane  finds  support  in  other  writers  besides 
Job ;  as  in  Is.  xl.  22,  where  the  Almighty 
is  represented  as  sitting  above  '  tne  circle  of 
the  earth.'  According  to  Ps.  xxiv.  2,  the 
earth  rests  on  the  circumambient  ocean, 
which  was  the  opinion  of  Mela;  comp.  Prov. 
viii.  27.  In  the  middle  or  navel  of  the  earth, 
which  thus,  whether  square  or  circular  in 
form,  lay  on  the  bosom  of  tlie  water  or  was 
aelf-sustained,  there  stood  Jerusalem,  the 
central  and  sacred  city  (Ezek.  v.  5;  xxxviii. 
12  ;  comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  2). 

Views  of  this  kind  found  prevalence  far 
down  into  the  middle  ages.  Among  the 
early  Christians  also  were  they  prevalent. 
Kosmas  (dr.  500  A.  D.),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
has  left  us  a  notion  of  their  topographical 
system,  of  which  these  are  the  chief  fea- 
tures: The  earth  is  a  four-cornered  plane, 
watered  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  which 
makes  four  incisions  into  the  land,  at  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  at  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  flow 
into  the  interior  by  subterranean  channels. 
Beyond  the  sea  that  washes  the  sides  of  the 
earth,  lies  a  line  of  country,  on  the  Bastem 
put  of  which  is  Paradise^  on  whose  ends 
rises  a  huge  lofty  wall,  sust«in\ng  tii«  ^ita^- 


ment  of  heaven.  In  the  North  stands  a 
great  cone-shaped  mountain,  behind  which 
the  sun  hides  himself  in  the  evening,  and 
so  causes  darkness. 

The  earth,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
heavens,  ha^l  four  cardinal  points,  which 
are  indicated  in  these  lines  from  the  Book 
of  Job  (xxiii.  U) : 

*  Lo,  I  go  towards  the  East,  but  He  is  not  there ; 
And  to  the  West,  but  cannot  perceive  Him  ; 
To  the  North,   where  He  worketh,  yet  caooot 

behold  Him ; 
He  hideth  Himself  in  the  South,  that  I  cannot  see 

Hun.' 

*  The  East'  is  in  the  original  '  forward,' ur 

*  before.'  The  oriental  geographers  consi- 
dered themselves  as  facing  the  East,  insU^ 
of  the  North,  after  our  custom.  Having  the 
sun  in  front,  tlie  West  would  be  at  their 
back,  Uie  South  on  their  right  hand,  and  the 
North  on  their  left  The  same  view  prevails 
among  the  Hindoos.  It  was  also  prevalent 
among  the  ancient  Irish  and  the  Mongols 
(Numb.  ii.  3.  Gen.  xiii.  9.  Exod.  xiv.  t2). 
These  four  quarters  are  in  Zechariah  (L  8 ; 
vi.  2,  seq.)  set  forth  by  four  horses  of  differ- 
ent colours;  the  red  for  the  glowing  Kast, 
grey  for  the  darkening  West,  black  for  tb« 
North,  and  white  for  the  South.  In  tb« 
same  passage,  the  four  winds  are  compared 
to  four  chariots.  The  West  was  considered 
as  a  very  distant  and  unknown  quarter 
(Jonali  i.  3.  Ps.  cxxxix.  9),  as  being  ocra- 
pied  by  tlie  sea;  whence  the  sea,  that  is  the 
Mediterranean,  denotes  the  West  (1  Kinfs 
xviii.  43.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  The  North,  as  th« 
Hebrew  word  designates,  was  the  dark  part, 
whence  the  black  horse.  It  was  also  cc>ii- 
ceived  of  by  the  Hebrews  and  by  other  andent 
people  as  containing  the  highest  land,  whik 
the  South  lay  low  and  tended  down  to  Uad». 
Hence  it  became  customary  to  speak  of  goicf 
up  when  persons  travelled  towards  the  North. 
and  of  going  down  when  they  went  Sonik- 
ward  (Gen.  xii.  10.  Numb.  xiii.  21).  la 
later  writings,  tlie  Hebrew  Olympus  towai 
its  place  in  the  North  (Is.  xiv.  13),  when 
the  cherub  or  protecting  Power  had  his  »eit 
(Ezek.  xxviii.  14).  These  latter  conceptions 
may  have  had  an  Assyrian  origin.  When 
they  had  obtained  prevalence  among  tb« 
Jews,  tlie  North  came  to  be  regarded  as  tbfr 
special  place  of  heaven  (Ezek.  i.  4).  Iniac 
North,  too,  lay  Paradise  ( Gen.  ii.  8, 9§q.) ;  tni 
in  Job,  gold  (not  *  fair  weatlier,'  as  in  tlie  uai; 
see  the  margin)  came  specially  from  ^ 
North  (xxxvii.  22). 

There  are  in  Hebrew  two  chief  words  whiek 
are  rendered  earth :  1.  Adahmah  (Adam),  ia 
Gen.  i.  25,  is  often  translated  *  ground*  (Ges- 
ii.  5),  and  seems  properly  to  denote  the  toi 
(Gen.  iv.  2,  3.  Exod.  xx.  24).  II.  The  more 
appropriate  word  for  eartli  is  ehrett;  accord- 
ingly, in  Gen.  i.  1,  *  God  created  the  beawa 
and  the  earth,*  it  stands  in  contrast  witk 
Vi'bvtvU)  «a  QWA  of  the  two  coD[ipoiieot  pstt 
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of  the  universe  (ii.  1),  bat  it  sometimes  ren-  be  expressed  in  agreement  with  its  eoncep* 

dered  '  land/  denoting  a  district  of  the  earth  tions.    But  these  conceptions,  which  thus 

(ii.  II,  13;  iv.  10;  x.  10;  xL  31) ;  and  in  become  the  vehicle  of  great  spiritual  truths 

other  instances  would  be  befter  represented  and  great  providential  lessons,  are   them- 

by  '  land,'  or  '  country,'  than  earth  (Gen.  iv.  selves,  as  being  purely  human,  perishing  and 

12,  14 ;  vi.  4).     The  interpreter  needs  greal  transitory.     Them,  therefore,  the  student  of 

care  in  order  to  determine  when  land  or  coun-  the  Bible  must  let  fall;  whiJe  he  preserves 

try,  and  when  earth,  is  intended ;  for  ques*  with  care  the  divine  seed  which  they  con- 

tious  of  great  moment  are  connected  with  the  tain,  finds  for  that  seed  a  new  soil,  and  so 

decision  he  may  form  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 — i).    A  occasions  a  new  birth  of  spiritual  thoughts 

similar   ambiguity   is   found  in   the    corre-  and  conceptions,  which,  after  the  spring  and 

spondiug  Greek  term  ge^  which  may  signify  summer  shall  have  passed  away,  will  in  their 

eitlier,  1.  the  earth  at  large,  what  the  Latins  turn  give  place  to  other  forms  shaped  to  the 

termed  orbis  terrarum  (Matt  v.  18)  ;  or,  II.  type  of  another  generation, 
a  district  of  country  (xiv.  34).  III.  In  some         Dr.  Whewell  has  on  the  general  subject 

instances,  the  land  of  J  udsBa  is  meant  (Matt,  used  these  words: — ^'Science  is  constantly 

xxiii.  35)  ;  in  others,  there  is  a  doubt  of  the  teaching  us  to  describe  known  facta  in  new 

extent  of  its  signification  (Matt  v.  5 ;  comp.  language,  but  the  language  of  Scripture  is 

Ps.  xxxvii.  29).  always  the  same.    And  not  only  so,  but  the 

The  value  of  the  Greek  ge,  as  used  by  the  language  of  Scripture  is  necessarily  adapted 
New-Testament  writers  in  its  largest  compre-  to  tlie  common  state  of  man's  intellectual 
hension,  is  evidently  greater  than  the  He-  development,  in  which  he  is  supposed  not  to 
brew  ehretx  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Testa*  be  possessed  of  science.  Hence  the  phrases 
ment  The  lapse  of  some  centuries  had  ren-  used  by  Scripture  are  precisely  those  which 
dcred  the  meaning  of  the  term  earth  both  Science  soon  teaches  man  to  consider  as  in* 
more  extensive  and  more  definite.  The  accurate.  Yet  they  are  not  on  that  account 
captivity  did  much  to  extend  the  Israelitei^  the  less  fitted  for  their  proper  purpose ;  for 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  Still  more  to  the  if  any  terms  had  been  used,  adapted  to  a 
same  effect  was  done  when  the  Greeks  first,  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  they  must 
and  the  Romans  afterwards,  came  into  con-  have  been  unintelligible  among  those  to 
tact  with  the  Jews.  From  an  early  period,  whom  the  Scriptures  were  first  addressed, 
commerce  had  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  If  the  Jews  had  been  told  that  water  existed 
geoj^apby;  but  in  the  centturies  which  im-  in  the  clouds  in  small  drops,  they  would  have 
mediately  preceded  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  marvelled  that  it  did  not  instantly  descend/ 
deseeudauts  of  Abraham,  being  scattered  and  to  have  explained  the  reason  of  this 
widely  over  the  more  civilised  parts  of  the  would  be  to  teach  Atmology  in  the  sacred 
world,  greatly  augmented  the  geographical  writings.  If  they  had  read  in  the  Scripture 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  the  more  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  when  it  ap- 
so  because  they  maintained  with  their  mo-  peared  to  be  a  plane,  they  would  only  have 
ther  city,  Jerusalem,  a  constant  and,  for  the  been  disturbed  in  their  thoughts,  or  driven 
most  part,  intimate  connection.  In  conse-  to  some  wild  and  baseless  imaginations,  by 
quence,  the  geography  of  the  New  is  wider  a  declaration  to  them  so  strange.  If  the  Di- 
and  more  exact  than  that  of  the  Old  Testa-  vine  speaker,  instead  of  saying  that  he  would 
jiicnt.  The  Western  world  comes  into  pro-  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  had  been  made  to 
minonce,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  declare  that  he  would  give  to  water  the  pro- 
empire  are  the  sole  limita  of  its  topogra-  perty  of  refracting  different  colours  at  difier- 
phietil  sphere.  We  add,  in  conclusion,  Uiat  ent  angles,  how  utterly  unmeaning  to  the 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  thus  find  the  hearers  would  the  words  have  been!  And  in 
Kpot  first  contemplated  in  Eden  expanded  these  cases,  the  expressions  being  unintelli- 
iuto  the  large  spaces  comprised  within  the  gible,  startling,  and  bewildering,  would  have 
central  parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, —  been  such  as  tended  to  unfit  the  sacred  nar- 
on  the  otlier,  the  Roman  empire  itself,  even  rative  for  its  place  in  the  providential  dis- 
in  its  widest  extent,  comprised  only  a  small  pensation  of  the  world'  (*  Indications  of  the 
portion  of  the  globe.  Creator,'  pp.  131, 132). 

The  view  taken  of  the  earth  in  Scriptnre         '  To  be  of  the  earth'  (John  iii.  81),  is  the 

does  not  correspond  with  that  which  is  fur-  same  as  to  be  from  below,  in  contrast  to 

niched  by  modem  science.     For  this  discre-  being  from  above  (18) ;  and  '  to  speak  of 

pancy  those  will  be  prepared  who  have  en-  (from)  the  earth,'  stands  in  opposition  to 

tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  already  coming  flrom  heaven;  the  first  denoting  a 

made — as  in  the  articles  Adam  and  Cbia-  mere  earthly,  the  second  a  divine  origin  in 

TioN.    Revealed  reli'g^on  is  from  first  to  last  relation  to  the  gospel,  and  the  spirit  and 

a  system  of  accommodation.    As  designed  power  of  its  great  promulgators, 
to  meet,  in  each  case,  the  wants  of  the  age         EARTHQUAKES,  which  are  motions  pio- 

in  which  a  revelation  is  made,  the  reve*  duced  on  the  earth's  solid  surface  by  a  force 

lation  itself  and  the  record  of  it  must  be  eri^nating  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and 

adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  age,  and  so  must  thence  acting  upward, — which,  occurring  to  a 
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greater  or  less  extent  in  all  eonntries,  are  stmoting  the  people  (xii.O).  In  the  Latin  and 
more  freqaent  near  the  sea,  and  vary  in  in-  in  other  languages,  abstract  are  sometimes 
tensity  from  a  mere  transient  and  scarcely  used  for  concrete  nouns.  Nor  can  it  occa- 
perceptible  movement,  to  concussions  and  sion  surprise  tliat  here  a  feminine  form  is 
subversions  of  the  most  violent  and  destnic-  employed  as  a  man's  name,  for  in  Hebrew 
tive  nature, — are  represented  both  in  Hebrew  we  find  instances  of  names  of  men  in  the 
and  Greek  by  words  that  signify  '  shaking '  feminine  gender,  and  names  of  women 
or  *  trembling '  (Mattviik24,  *  tempest'  is  in  the  masculine.  Examples  of  the  former 
literally  a  commotion  in  the  sea) ;  and  though  are  Ophrah  (1  Chron.  iv.  14),  and  Hanauiah 
we  must  distinguish  between  poetic  descrip-  (1  Chron.  viii.  24) ;  examples  of  the  laiter 
tions  of  the  presence  of  Jehovidi  (1  Kings  xix.  are  AbigaU  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3),  Sarai  (Gen.  xi. 
11)  and  earthquakes,  properly  so  called,  yet  29).  Still,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  ex- 
were  the  latter  by  no  means  unusual  in  Pales-  act  import  of  the  term  ?  The  Seventy  render 
tine ;  since  the  whole  channel  which  now  con-  the  Hebrew  by  the  word  Eccleskutes,  which 
Btitutes  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  dis-  Jerome  expounds  as  the  person  who  con- 
trict  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  clear  traces  of  vol-  venes  a  congregation, '  whom,'  he  says,  *  we 
canic  action.  Similar  tokens  are  found  in  may  term  concionaior  (speaker  or  preacher), 
the  hot  springs  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  because  he  speaks  to  the  people,  and  his  dis- 
Tiberias,  in  the  marks  of  exhausted  volcanos  course  is  directed  not  specially  to  one,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  lake,  and  in  generally  to  all.' Grotius  understands  the  word 
the  basaltic  rocks  lying  between  it  and  the  to  mean  a  collector,  that  is,  of  the  pithy  say- 
tea  of  Merom.  So  lately  as  Jan.  1,  1837,  a  ings  of  wise  men.  Doderlein  and  Nachtig^ 
fearful  earthquake  directed  its  fury  along  the  take  koheUth  in  the  sense  of  coUection,  that  is, 
whole  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  sages,  a  kind  of  college  under  Uie  preai- 
and  with  especial  violence  in  the  vicinity  of  dency  of  Solomon,  whose  disputations  are 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  written  down  in  the  book  so  denominated, 
of  King  Uzziah,  was  visited  by  so  great  an  Among  these  and  other  opinions,  that  is 
earthquake,  that  it  became  an  epoch  so  well  the  best  which  represents  the  word  to  mean 
kno?m  as  to  serve  for  dating  from  (Amos  i.  preacher  or  teacher  (xii.  9 — 12),  both  be- 
1.  Zech.  xiv.  0 ;  see  Matt.  xxiv.  7 ;  xxviL  cause  this  import  corresponds  to  the  con- 
61,  54).  tents  of  the  book,  and  because  it  is  sup- 

EASTER  (T.,  according  to  Bede,    firom  ported  by  the  Alexandrine  translators,  who 

£of /re,   a  goddess  specially  worshipped  in  probably,  in  giving  the  rendering  EccUsiastn, 

the  spring),  is  the  translation,  in  Acts  xii.  4,  fixed  and  transmitted   an  established  tra- 

of  a  Hebrew  word  which  in  Greek  letters  is  dition. 

patcha,  denoting  the  Jewish  festival  called         '  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,' — thus 

the  Passover.     See  the  article.  the  book  opens,  and  thus  it  ends  (i.  2 ;  xiL 

EBAL  {H.  a  heap).     See  Girizim.  8).     The  whole  circle  of  things  is  vanity. 

EfiONY,  from  an  Eastern  root  similar  in  What  is,  vanishes ;  what  was,  re-appears ; 

form  and  meaning,  denotes  a  hard,  durable  vrhat    happened,    happens  again ;  there  is 

black  wood,  susceptible   of  a  fine  polish,  nothing  uew  under  the  sim  (i.  4 — 11).    Not 

which  was  much  valued  in  the  ancient  world,  more  durable  is  the  gain  from  wisdom  which 

and  formed  an  article  of  luxury  and  com-  man  promises  himself,  for  in  much  wisdom 

merce  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15).     It  is  still  used  as  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge 

an  ornamental  wood  in  Mosaic  work.  increaseth  sorrow  (i.  12 — 18).     Neither  is 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  the  Preacher,  is  the  there  any  real  gain  in  abundance  of  earthly 

name  of  one  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  possessions,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  sense  in 

Old-Testament  Canon,  which  in  our  English  union  with  wisdom ;  one  fate  awaits  the  wise 

Bibles  stands  between  Proverbs  and  Solo-  man  and  the  fool;  both  die  and  are  forgotten; 

mon's    Song.     The    reflections   which    the  what  man  in  his  wisdom  acquires,  passes  to 

composition  contains,  profess  (i.  1)  to  be  another  who  has  bestowed  no  labour  on  its 

'the  words  of  the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  acquisition.     The  best  thing  appears  to  be 

king  in  Jerusalem'  (12).  The  term  'preacher'  to  e^joy  what  the  Creator  bestows ;  yet  even 

is  in  the  original  Ao^^/A,  au  abstract  noun  this    proves   vanity   (ii.).     Changeful  and 

of  the  feminine  gender,  which  may  be  strictly  perishing  are  all  things ;  the  pains  which 

rendered  '  assemblage.'     This  would  appear  men  give  themselves  have  no  resolu    Man's 

to  describe  the  book  as  a  collection  of  dis-  highest  good  on  earth  is  the  enjoyment  of 

courses.     But  then  this  word  koheleth   is  the  pleasures  of  life,  which  are  to  be  regarded 

used  as  a  surname — *  the  words  of  <A«  as-  as  the  gift  of  God.   Only  what  God  does  has 

•emblage — the  son  of  David'  (i.  1).     This  permanence,  and  remains  for  ever  the  same 

sounds  harsh  to  an  English  ear.     But  Solo-  (iii.  1 — 15).     In  the  holy  place  of  judgment 

mon  is  under  special  circumstances   sur-  prevail  injustice  and  force.  The  fate  of  man 

named  JedidahC  beloved  of  Jehovah,' 2  Sam.  and  beast  is  the  same;  there  is  no  other 

xii.  25),  which  seems  to  show  that  koheleth  happiness  for  a  mortal  Uian  to  enjoy  himself 

may  equally  be  a  surname,  derived  from  his  in  his  deeds  (iii.  16 — 22).     Many  are  the 

employing  himself  in  addressing   and  in-  tears  of  the  unprotected  and  the  oppressed ; 
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death  is  better  than  life ;  never  to  have  had 
existcDce  is  better  still.  Vain  are  the  laboom 
and  strivings  of  men  (iv.).  These  mournful 
reflections  the  author  interrupts  by  certain 
moralisings  in  relation  to  the  seryiceof  Qod, 
TOWS,  oppression,  and  wealth  (▼.  vi.).  Pro- 
verbs on  various  subjects  ensue,  and  the 
Preacher  declares  that  he  has  failed  to  find 
a  truly  virtuous  woman  (vii.),  and  that  it  is 
proper  and  wise  to  obey  kings  (viii.  1 — 5). 
Returning  to  the  tone  which  he  had  for  a 
time  laid  aside,  he  states  himself  unable  to 
understand  the  dealings  of  Providence ;  the 
righteous  man  is  unfortunate,  the  wicked 
prosperous;  enjoyment  is  the  only  good 
(viii.  6 — ix.  10).  Wisdom  surpasses  all 
earthly  things,  yet  folly  often  receives  the 
preference  (ix.  11 — x.  7).  Then  ensue  sen- 
tences touching  reverence  to  governors,  the 
advantages  of  the  wise  over  the  foolish,  and 
the  pursuits  and  consequences  of  beneficence 
(x.  8— xi.  G).  Let  man  enjoy  life,  and  re- 
member his  Creator,  before  evil  and  death 
arrive ; '  then  shall  tbe  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God,  who  gave  it'  (xi.  7 — xii,  7).  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is,  '  Fear  Ood 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man ;  for  Ood  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 
evil'  (xiLb— U). 

Ecclesiastes  is  a  series  of  tentative  disqtri- 
siiions  on  that  subject  which  has  engaged 
the  earnest  attention  of  contemplative  minds 
in  all  ages,  namely,  the  real  good  of  man. 
These  disquisitions  are  not  set  forth  in  an 
abstract  or  metaphysical  manner;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  East  and  the  analogy 
of  the  Bible,  they  appear  in  a  practical  shape, 
as  so  many  experiences  through  which  Uie 
mind  of  the  writer  had  gone.  Arrived  at 
the  season  of  his  declme,  he  calmly  under- 
takes a  review  of  the  past.  All  that  a  man 
and  a  king  could  know,  he  had  known.  The 
whole  circle  of  human  life  lay  open  to  his 
view ;  for  that  portion  of  it  which  he  had  not 
known  by  experience,  he  knew  by  sight  and 
contemplation.  This  circle,  therefore,  with 
its  various  and  complicated  movements,  he 
undertakes  to  describe,  not  in  sketches  and 
pictures,  but  in  proverbs  and  sententious 
observations,  which  are  strung  together  in 
short  separate  clusters,  yet  are  united  by  the 
thought  and  the  aim  that  run  through  the 
whole.  That  thought  is  the  vanity  of  all  hu- 
man and  earthly  good.  That  aim  is  the  neces- 
sity of  obedience  to  God. 

The  thought  is  variously  illustrated  and 
confirmed.  In  the  process  remarks  are  made 
which  wear  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  reflect  the 
shades  of  a  mind  worn  by  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  darkened  by  sensual  indulgence, 
in  a  state  of  society  which  required  the  pre- 
paratory discipline  of  many  centuries  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  degree  of  culture  requi- 


site for  the  reception  of  Christianity.    By  a 
Christian  standard,  therefore,  it  is  unfair  to 
judge  these  observations.    The  book  is  con- 
ceived, and  must  be  considered,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  dispensation,  as   reflected  from 
the  mind  of  an  Eastern  potentate,  and  of  a 
Hebrew  monarch  who,  in  his  Old  age,  fell 
under  the  Divine  displeasure  in  consequence 
of  his  addictedness  to  his  harem,  and  to  Uie 
idolatrous  practices  which  some  of  its  in- 
mates encouraged  (1  Kings  xi.  1—8 ;  corap. 
Neh.  xiii.  26).     The  objects  of  that  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  con- 
nected with  them,  the  Christian  is  required 
to  disapprove.     It  must,  however,  be  added, 
that  the  writer  need  not  be  considered  as 
setting  his  seal  to  every  remark  made  in  the 
course  of  his  collection.  He  appears  to  have 
described  his  opinions  and  feelings  as  they 
were  at  successive  eras  of  his  life,  without 
intending  to  intimate  that  each  one  accorded 
with  his  deliberate  and  final  judgment    In 
this  way  he  might  at  one  time  entertain  a 
thought  which  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 
correct  and  disavow.  Accordingly,  sentences 
which  would  otherwise  bear  the  appearance 
of  contnuiictions  (iv.  2, 3  ;  vii.  1— -3 ;  comp. 
ix.  4 — 6),  may  be  expounded  as  different 
views,  entertained  at  different  times  and  in 
dissimilar  states  of  mind.   If  the  passage  in 
iii.  21  should  appear  to  represent  the  termi- 
nation of  existence  widi  man  to  be  the  same 
as  it  is  with  the  brute,  the  distinct  asseve 
ration  towards  the  end  of  the  poem,  to  the 
effect  that  while  the   dust  returns  to  tbe 
earth,  the  spirit  returns  to  God,  who  gave  it 
(xii.  7),  revokes  the  former  doubt,  and  de- 
clares the  writer^s  last  and  settled  conviction* 
To  such  variations  of  opinion  all  men  are 
liable,  and  that  the  more,  the  greater  is  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  left  to  the  workings 
of  their  own  minds  and  the  results  of  their 
own  experience ;  and  it  merits  attention  in 
our  estimate  of  the  book  before  us,  that  the 
writer  lays  no  claim  to  any  special  enlighten- 
ment from  the  great  source  of  spiritual  truth. 
The  experiences  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Solomon  must  have  been  of  a  very  diverse 
character.    Light  and  shade  were  strangely 
mingled  together.     Good  and  evil  existed 
there  inmeastures  exceeding  ordinary  bounds. 
The  youth  who,  in  the  pure  native  ardour 
of  a  generous  and  untarnished  heart,  asked 
of  God  wisdom  in  preference  to  opulence, 
rank  and  power  (1  Kings  ill  0,  seq.),  must 
have  had  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  those 
which  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  aged  klog^ 
broken  down  by  the  cares  of  state  and  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure.    Yet  is  there  a  sober 
light  and  a  higher  wisdom  around  him  in 
his  declining  days.     The  writer,  beginning 
life  as  an  enthusiast,  may  have  become  a 
voluptuary  in  its  course,  and  as  such  denied 
all  goodness,    even  that  of  woman's  heart 
(  vii.  28 ) .  Yet,  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
however  mbled  by  female  seductions,  he  did 
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not  M.  io  ftrrf^o,  in  his  old  age,  at  a  great  an  opulent  prinoe ;  of  a  sage  famed  for  Ma 
apiritnal  tnitli,  which  could  not  bat  exert  wisdom  throughout  the  world ;  of  a  Tolupta- 
a  refining  and  eleyating  power.    In  agree*     ary  and  an  idolater, — we  learn  that  all  mere 

ment  with  the  tenor  of  these  obsenrations,  we  earthly  pleasure,  the  highest  and  the  most 

find  in  the  latter  portions  of  koheUth  a  su-  dazzling,  is  vanitj  of  vanities;  and  that  *  the 

perior  moral  tone,  a  purer  religious  eleva-  whole  of  man,'  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  his 

tion.     What  can  in  its  way  be  finer  or  more  highest  good,  his  sole  lasting  happiness,  is 

impressive  than  the  passage  which  extends  found  in  the  love  and  service  of  God. 

from  the  first  to  the  seventh  verse  of  the  It  thus  appears  that  the  aim  and  conda- 

twelfth  chapter  ?    The  eleventh  is  scarcely  sion  of  Ecclesiastes  is  the  same  as  those 

inferior  either   in   thought  or  expression,  which  are  found  in  other  writings  ascribed 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  darkness  and  to  Solomon,  namely,  that  wisdom  or  reli- 

exhaustion  of  Solomon's  mind  in  his  later  gion,  practical  religious  wisdom,  or  *  the  fear 

years,  these  and  other  passages  (iii.  1 — 8 ;  of  Ood,'  is '  the  principal  thing'  (Prov.  iv.  7). 

T.  1 — 6)  suffice    to  show  that   there  were  It  was  in  this  view  of  wisdom,  that  is  in  a 

periods  when  his  feelings  rose  to  a  loftier  religious  light,  that  the  Preacher  undertook 

and  more  worthy  tone,  the  final  expression  to  search  out  concerning  all  thingps  thni  are 

of  which  may  be  read  in  the  two  last  verses  done  under  the  sun  (i.  13).  And  to  the  present 

of  the  last  chapter.   Here  the  writer  records  hour  the  Christian  must,  as  a  Christian,  be 

as  '  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,'  so  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  to 

his  deliberate  and  settled  judgment.  which  the  series  of  disquisitions  leads  their 

This  judgment  contains  the  aim  to  which  author.     Consult  Bom.  viii.  18.    2  Cor.  iv. 

we  referred  above.     Here  is  the  purpose  for  17.   James  L  9,  seq, ;  iv.  14 ;  v.  1 — 8.    1  Pet. 

which  the  discourse  was  made,  the  propo-  L  22,  seq. 

sition  it  was  designed  to  establish — the  great  We  have  spoken  on  the  supposition  that 
final  conclusion ;  the  verdict  after  the  evi-  Solomon  was  the  autlior  of  the  book  under 
deuce  and  the  summing  up.    But  if  these  consideration.     Whether  this  is  or  is  not 
verses  exliibit  the  object  of  the  author  or  certain,  the  tenor  of  our  observations  holds 
teacher,  then  by  that  object  must  the  pieee  good ;  for,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  writer  in- 
be  judged.     And  whatever  opinion  may  be  tended  to  set  forth  Solomon's  opinions.  The 
held  respecting  the  argument  and  its  illus-  discourse  is  certainly  ascribed  to  '  the  son 
trative  accompaniments,  no  doubt  the  aim  of  David,  king  in  JenLsalem  '  (i.  1,  12).    Is 
was  good  and  pious,  and  the  result  no  less  Solomon  meant  ?    In  its  general  charaetpr 
useful  to  man  than  honourable  to  Ood.  That  this  poem  comports  with  what  we  know  of 
man  should  fear  Ood  and  keep  his  command-  Solomon's  position  and  views.      That  mo- 
ments, is  of  all  truths  the  most  important  narch  was  famed  for  wisdom,  not  so  much 
Worthy  of  its  importance  is  the  representa-  in  its  theoretical  as  in  its  practical  and  di- 
tion  of  it  as  *  the  whole  duty  of  man.'    And  dactio  relations.      Such   is  the   office  sus- 
the  enforcement  of  that  du^  on  the  ground  tained  by  'the  Preacher'  (xii.  9,  10).    He 
of  Ood's  judicial  character,  applies  a  high,  was  a  sovereign,  and  might  be  influenced  in 
true,  scriptiural  and  influential  motive  to  a  his  teachings  by  a  wish  to  sustain  royalty, 
course  of  conduct,  the  observance  of  which,  Accordingly,  he  has   striven  to  enforce  its 
whether  with  the  light  of  Judaism  or  the  claims  (viii.  2,  tc^.;  x.  20) ;  and  certainly  no 
better  light  of  the  Oospel,  would  lead  to  that  one  was  better  prepared  to  discourse  on  the 
holiness  of  life  in  which  are  displayed  Ood's  subject  here  treated  of  than  Solomon,  who 
will  and  man's  happiness.  had  partaken  of  all  earthly  good    even  to 
The  aim  and  result,  then,  of  the  book  of  satiety.    Tet  may  these  things  be  true  of  a 
Ecclesiastes,  is  the  furtherance  of  true  re-  composition  which,  intended  to  produce  a 
ligion.     For  so  important  an  end  was  the  religious  result  in  '  the  conclusion  of  the 
author  or  compiler  led  to  work  under  the  whole  matter,' puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  well- 
general  bearing  of  that  great  spiritual  pur-  known  sage  such  reflections  as  learning  and 
pose  of  the  Hebrew  religion,   namely,  the  experience  might  supply,  and  judgment  and 
promotion  of  holiness  as  the  aim  of  Ood,  the  taste  approve.  But  the  words, '  1,  the  Preacher, 
duty  of  man,  and  the  harmony  of  the  world,  wu  king  in  Jerusalem'  (i.  12),  could  scarcely 
We  revere  the  religion  which  had  so  noble  have  been  used  by  Solomon  himself,  and 
an  aim,  and  exerted  so  desirable  a  tendency,  seem   to  betray  a  later  hand.     In    16,  the 
We  receive  '  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat-  Preacher  is  made  to  compare  himself  with 
ter*  arrived  at  by  Solomon,  with  gratitude  not  other  kings — *  all  that  have  been  before  me 
the  less  cordial,  because  the  aim  and  the  in  Jerusalem ;' whereas  Solomon  had  but  two 
argument  are  those  of  one  who  had  had  ex-  predecessors,  Saul  and  David;  comp.ii.  9.  The 
perience  of  all  the  good  and  evil  felt  and  indirect  manner  in  which 'the  Preacher 'is  in- 
done  under  the  sun.  The  testimony  of  such  a  troduced  speaking  (i.  2;  vii.  27)  for  exam- 
person  has  a  peculiar  worth.   And  the  value  pies — *  Vanity  of  vanities,  taith  tk4  Prtodher 
of  the  book  in  which  that  testimony  is  re-  — agree  with  the  idea  that  we  have  before 
corded  is,  in  our  opinion,  high.     On  the  an-  us  a  composition,  not  of  the  Preaehcr  him* 
thority  of  a  king,  a  nearly  absolute  king ;  of  self  (Solomon),  but  of  one  who  made  iim  oI 
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his  aathoritj  for  a  praiseworthy  purpose,  and  for  the  estahlishment  of  which  he  under- 

With  this  assumption  accords  the  fact,  that  took  the  task.     These  opinions,  in  tlie  form 

the  writer  ascribes  the  disquisitions  not  ex-  of  proverbs,  he  may  have  in  part  originated, 

pressly  to  Solomon,  but  to  some  one  who  in  part  collected  and  arranged.    It  is  thns 

was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem ;   thus  explained  how  it  is  that  in  some  passages 

avoiding  the  invidiousness  of  directly  making  we  find  rejections  of  a  miscellaneous  nature, 

Solomon  the  author  of  the  work.    But  the  and  bearing  but  little  on  Ae  theme  or  the 

strongest  evidence  against  that  monarch's  conclusion  of  the  book, 

being  the  author  is  found  in  peouliaritiet  Under  the  guidance  of  these  views  we  are 

of  diction.    We  here  borrow  the  words  of  enabled  to  account  for  the  chief  facts,  namely, 

Wellbeloved  in  his  Introduction  to  Ecclesi-  the  peculiar  designation  of  the  work,  its  ap- 

asttfs.    *  That  learned  and  sagacious  critio,  parent  connection  with  Solomon,    and  its 

Orotius,  first  noticed  the  occurrence  of  some  Aramaic  phraseology, 

terms  in  the  work  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  This  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  in 

language,  not  met  with  in  the  Book  of  Pro-  entire  harmony  with  the  proneness  of  the 

verbs,  or  in  any  Jewish  writing  prior  to  the  Hebrew  mind  to  moralise  on  religion,  life, 

Babylonish  captivity ;    and  the  number  of  and  duty,  seems  to  have  excited  much  at- 

such  terms  has  been  considerably  enlarged  tention,  and  led,  in  consequence,  to  imita- 

by  modem  critics.     These  are  not  merely  tions.     Such  imitations  are  found  in  two 

words  occurring  only  once,  or  philosophicid  apocryphal  works.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son 

terms,  for  which  tlie  nature  of    the  work  of  Sirach,  or  Kcclesiatlicvt,  and  The  Wisdom 

might  account ;  they  are  such  as  are  found  of  Solomon, 

only  in  Daniel  and  Ezra  and  the  Chaldee  EDEN  (H.  pUasure),  the  delightful  conn* 

versions ;  and  the  words  which  express  the  try  in  the  East  of  which  we  read  in  the  book 

philosophical  opinions  of  the  writer  are  pure  of  Genesis  thatOod  planted  a  garden,  wherein 

Hebrew.     They  are   also  words   borrowed  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  created,  and 

from  the  Persians,  and    it  can  hardly  be  out  of  whose  soil  he  made  to  grow  every  tree 

imagined  that  such  could  be  known  to  Solo-  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 

mon'  (p.  6).  In  agreement  with  this,  Herbst,  food ;  where  he  formed  a  helpmeet  for  Adam 

a  Roman  Catholic  professor  of  theology,  says  in  Eve  his  wife  (Gen.  ii.). 

in  his  Einieilung  (ii.  2, 249),  *  If  we  examine  For  the  determination  of  the  exact  locality 

the  diction  of  the  Preacher,  we  find  not  only  of  Eden,  labour  has  been  unsparingly  he- 

that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  oif  stowed,  and  theories  advanced  in  proihsion. 

Solomon  or  that  of  his  age,  but  that  it  be*  The  most  probable  opinion  places  it  in  the 

longs  to  the  language  of  works  composed  high   lands   of  Armenia    (see   Division), 

after  the  exile.   It  is  not  merely  that  we  find  though    in  truth    the    least   exceptionable 

here  and  there  a  Chaldaism,  but  the  lin-  theory  takes  for  granted  a  degree  of  acquaint- 

guisuc  usages  of  the  book  are  from  first  to  ance  with  the  earth  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 

last  of  a  degenerate  and  foreign  kind,  and  writer,  which  the  Scriptures  neither  claim 

even    approximate   to   tlie  Rabbinical.'    It  nor  justify  (see  Eabth%     The  narrative  in 

is  indeed  true  that  Ecclesiastes  has,  from  Genesis  is  obviously  conceived  by  one  whose 

very  early  tiroes,  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish  knowledge  of  the  globe  was,  for  the  most 

canon ;  yet  both  Jewish  and  Christian  critics  part,  restricted  to  Western  Asia ;  for  had  he 

have  questioned  its  authority.     According  been  acquainted  with  remote  eastern  or  re- 

to  Jerome,  the  Hebrews  '  say  that  among  mote  northern  climes,  he  would  not,  as  above 

other  writings  of  Solomon  which  have  passed  we  see  he  did,  place  in  the  garden  of  Eden 

away,  this  book  also  ought  to  be  obliterated,  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the 

because  it  asserts  that  the  creatures  of  God  earth ;  and,  in  consequence,   those    which 

are  vain,  holds  all  to  be  of  no  account,  and  flourish  only  in  high  northern  and  southern 

prefers  to  every  thing  else,  food,  drink,  and  latitudes,   or  in  ^e  islands  of  the  Pacific 

pleasure.    From  this  verse  only  it  gained  a  Ocean. 

title  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  divine  The  truth  is,   that   the   modems   have 

books   (the  canon),  namely,  where  in  its  fastened  on  the  sacred  penman  tlieir  own 

general  summaiy  it  declares  that  the  eon-  conceptions  of  the  globe,  and  thus  made 

elusion  to  which  its  discourses  lead,  is  most  him  say  that  of  which  he  had  not  the  remot- 

easy  of  obedience,  namely,  that  we  should  est  idea.  All  his  statements  should  be  taken 

fear  God,  and  do  his  commands.'  as  understood  by  himself,  and  the  measure  of 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  Cicero  in  his  his  acquaintance  with  the  earth  is  the  limit 

X^r/tiu,  or  treatise  on  old  age,  with  a  view  to  of  his  teachings,  as  well  as  the  key  to  the  opi- 

gain  attention  and  authority,  put  into  the  nions  that  he  entertained.  Of  that  of  which  he 

mouth  of  Cato  such  sentiments  as  that  saga  knew,  he  could  say,  nothing ;  and  the  most 

might  have  uttered,  so  here  a  post-exilian  superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  geo- 

writer  ascribed  to  Solomon  such  opinions  as  graphy  shows  that  even  in  the  days  of  Jesus 

he  thought  suitable  to  the  known  experience  and  his  apostles,  the  best-informed  writer 

of  tliat  sovereign,  and  fitted  to  illustrate  and  could  not  have  extended  his  thoughts  much 

enforco  the  conclusion  at  which  he  aimed,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire. 


EDO  s: 

The  (eachiai;,  howeier,  of  the  namtlTC  ts, 

ihu  FAea  wis  the  source  ol  nil  life,  iiiMl- 
lectUB)  na  well  aa  uiim^  nod  vegetable. 
Hsuce,  bulTortbe  fall  and  the  coiiaei]ueii[  n- 
puUiuu  of  the  first  pui  from  the  garden,  the 
earth  nould  have  remained  utipeopLed  and 
uiigunished — a  lifeless  desert,  created  for 
DO  Diliei  apparetil  [iiirpose  than  lo  adbrd  a 
plesBaatdwelliug  to  Adam  and  E>e;  for  as 
ID  descendants,  it  was  onlj  after  ■  the  loas  of 
EdcQ'  thai  'Adam  knew  bis  wife'  (Oen.  iy. 
1).  Sucb  a  view  of  Ood's  providence  is  not 
in  accordance  wilb  thai  noiversal  leacbing 
ol  outure  whicb  allows  (hat  every  thing  is 
made  for  use,  aud  atiawera  the  divinelj- 
iulcnded  purpose ;  and  that  eenainl;  in 
our  globe,  aud  probably  iu  the  universe, 
Ibere  is  uo  district,  no  part,  no  liny  spot, 
which  is  not  fillird  with  living  creatures  pe- 
culiarly fitted  fur  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live,  and  having  each  a  apecies  of  bappi- 
neas  that  salislles  (be  demands  of  their  ua- 
ture,  aud  so  couduces  to  the  mauirestation 
of  God')  glorj  and  the  illualration  of  hia 
gooduess(s«eCBiiTiOH). 

EDIFICATION  (L.  xda,  a  'bouis,-  and 
facto,  'I  make')  properly  signiHes  a  buQding 
(Murkxiii.  1 ;  coinp.  I  Cor.  iii.  0);  and  hence 
a  spiritual  edifice,  spiritual  growth,  or  pro- 
gress (Kom.iiv.  19. 2  Cor.  i.S.  Epbes.iv.  16). 

EOUM  IH.  nd,  or  dark-caltuTed),  a  sur- 
name of  Esau,  given  him  either  in  conse- 
quence of  hia  being  of  a  red  colour  when 
bom  (Gen.  lav.  as),  or  from  hia  desiring 
red  pntlage  of  hia  brother  Jacob,  when  hs 
had  coma  m  faint  from  the  field  (m).  From 
bim  descended  Edom,  considered  as  a  peo- 
ple, the  Edomitea  (iixvi.  H,  lej,),  after  hs 
had  settled  down  in  Mount  Seir,  which  ftom 
him  bore  the  name  of  thu  land  of  Edom  i 
among  the  Oreeks  and  Komana,  Idnmasa. 
This  country  lay  to  the  south  of  Palestine, 
with  its  norUi-west  end  on  the  aonthem  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  soon  theaoutb- 
aast  ead  of  the  territory  of  Judah.  The  land 
u  dislinguiahed  by  Mount  Seir,  a  continua- 
tion of  Uoont  Oilead,  or  the  range  of  hills 
which  runs  along  the  Jordan  on  the  eastern 
aide,  and  stretchea  aoulhward  till  it  reaches 
the  Elanitio  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  down  lbs 
■astern  side  of  the  broad  vsle  of  the  Arabah. 
Only  a  Utile  lo  the  easl  did  Edoui  extend 
beyond  Hoimt  Seir,  while  its  eitremiliea,  the 
Elanitic  arm  of  ibe  Bed  Sea  and  the  aoulh- 
am  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  defined  the  natural 
length  of  the  country.  But  the  borders  of  a 
waudering  and  plundering  horde  like  the 
Edomitea  canuol  be  laid  down  with  any 
ilrietuess,  for  they  easily  expand  or  contract 
ttiemselres  aa  circmnstancea  may  seem  to  re- 
quire. Accordingly,  we  find  Edom  lo  have 
been  master  over  the  country  lying  immedi- 
ately south-east  of  Palestine.  Hence  it  was 
that  Moses,  on  drawing  near  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  land  of  promise,  was  compelled 
to  entreat  pemiisaion  lo  pass  through  Idu- 


,   foUow  the   t 


the  nonli  till  lie  arrived 
nearly  opposite  Jericho  (Nutnb.  xx.  U,  itj. ; 
xii.  4,  it-i.).  In  Ihe  lime  of  Solotiion,  we 
find  Ezion-geber  and  Eloth,  though  pos- 
sessed by  thai  monarch,  still  accounted  '  in 
the  land  of  Edom  '  (2  Chroo.  viii.  IT  |.  At 
■  later  period,  al  the  litne  of  tlie  exile,  tlie 
Nabatheaans  bad  spread  over  theae  pais, 
and  llie  Edomilesvere  limited  to  t)ie  north- 
ern half  of  theregion  (Is.  Ix.  7).  Thus  nar- 
rowed towards  Ihe  south,  they  extended 
their  away  on  the  north,  certainly  on  the 

the  Jordan ;  for  the  Maccabees  contended 
against  them  in  the  territory  of  Jtidati.  and 
by  Josephua  Hebron  ia  reckoned  a  psit  of 
Idnmsa,  and  Oaza  la  described  as  environed 

Edom  is  a  high,  monntainons  connliy,  widi 
sleeps,  precipicea.  clefts,  and  picturesque  csl-, 
leys.  Its  valleys  were  of  old  renderei!  fruil- 
tul  bj  cultivation,  for  want  oT  which  the; 
-         -    -      -'  -  part,   a  prey  tc     ■' 


bribed  E 


valleys 


■  Ihe  t. 
tarth  and  of  the  dew  of  beatei 
(Genesis  xivii.  39).  There  are  al  ptKri 
vales  which  bear  Irees,  sbnibs.  and 
while  (be  higher  lands  towards  the 


dwelt  the  HoriKs.  whoai.  name  denotes  dwell- 
ers in  caves,  and  the  later  abodes  of  (he  Edom- 
ites  were  in  part  bewn  out  of  the  solid  ncl 
which  often  riaea  perpendicularly  bom  thr 
valea.  Hence  Jeremiah  compares  their  dwill- 
ingi  to  the  Deal  of  the  eagle  '  mosliog  in  du 
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(xlix.  16).    ETen  yet  the 
templates  with  wonder  and  ad- 
^    triumphs  of  ancient  art  in  the 
iXcL,  torn,  and  precipitous  moun* 
<^ tally  in  the  gorge  which  con- 
justly-celebrated  remains  of  the 
'(ra  (see  Bozba). 
ciestroyed  or  expelled  the  ancient 
«»  the  Edomites  took  possession 
^«  through  which  they  reAised  a  pas- 
^^^ir  brethren  the  Israelites,  who  from 
8t  period  entertained  unfriendly 
'^^wards  them.    Hence  ensued  hos- 
^ons  which  for  ages  produced  evil 
«^/^nmb.  zx.  J  4,  uq. ;  xxi.  4.  Judg.  zL 
e  ancient  enmity  led  Saul  to  invade 
■^^OButes  (1  Sim.  xiv.  47) ;  but  they 
^^le  to  maintain  their  indepeodence 
days  of  the  Tictorious  David,  who 
>%ted  and  took  military  possession  of 
*^ntTj  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).    The  Edom- 
Jib.     .^^I^uiained  subject  to  the  Hebrews  until, 
gw^^^y^  days  of  Joram,  they  recovered  tlieir 
^^nf^endence  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  $eq.) ;  and 
rtfck^^*High  Amaziah  and  Usiiah  gained  advan* 
over  them  (2  Kings  ziv.  7.  2  Chron. 
II;  zzvL  2),  yet  they  freed  themselves 
T^Msr  Ahaz,    and  continued   independent 
\^  Chron.  zzviii.  17).     On  the  invasion  of 
1^  ^'^  Chaldeans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
^  ttenites  joined  his  ranks,  and  aided  him 
h.^  ki  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem ;  which  ac- 
.    eoants  for  the  glowing  hatred  against  Edom 
^    tend  in  the  prophets.    Henceforth  they  ap« 
^    (ear  bitter  enemies  of  the  Israelites  (Ezek. 
BZZT.  10.    J  Macoab.  v.  8,  65.   2  Maccab. 
s.  17,  mq, ;  zii.  82,  teq.),  until,  being  van- 
quished by  John  Hyrcanus,  and  compelled 
to  be  circumcised,  they  were  in  a  measure 
ineorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation.   Hence 
H«rod,  aided  by  the  power  of  Rome,  though 
•a  Idumean  by  birth,  found  it  possible  to 
become  king  of  the  Jews.   For  the  last  time, 
the  name  of  Edomite,  as  descriptive  of  a  dis- 
tinet  people,  occurs  in  Josephus,  when  he 
relates  that  20,000  Idumaeans,  invited  to 
render  aid  against  Titus,  only  augmented 
the  miseries  of  the  city,  which  they  aban- 
doned before  its  final  overthrow. 

The  Edomites  are  generally  represented 
in  the  Jewish  writings  under  the  worse  fea- 
tures of  their  character,  as  a  rude,  violent, 
and  predatory  people.  Tet  they  were  not  des- 
titute of  the  germs  of  Eastern  culture.  Es- 
pecially about  the  time  of  the  captivity  they 
appear  to  have  spread  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  com- 
merce which  was  earned  on  between  India 
and  the  Western  world,  for  which  their  har- 
bours in  the  Bed  Sea  afforded  peculiar  faci- 
lities. At  least,  this  is  true  of  the  Naba- 
thoans,  an  Arab  race,  whose  name  ez  tended 
itself  more  and  more  over  those  regions  (Lam. 
iv.  21.  Ezek.  zzv.  18).  The  ezisting ruins  of 
Petra  anfflce  of  themselves  to  show  that,  at 


least  at  the  time  when  those  edifloee  eatna 
into  ezistence,  the  region  of  Mount  Seir  (the 
modem  Dschebal  and  Es-schera)  had  at- 
tained to  a  high  degree  of  materiul  culture. 
This  development  of  external  grandeur  could 
hardly  have  existed  apart  from  a  general  in- 
tellectual superiority.  Accordingly,  iu  Oba- 
diah  (8)  we  read  of  the  wise  men  of  Edom, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  Mount  of  Esau ; 
and  in  Jer.  xlix.  7,  *  Concerning  Edom,  thus 
saith  Jehovah :  Is  wisdom  no  more  in  Te- 
man?  Is  counsel  perished  from  the  pru- 
dent? is  their  wisdom  vanished  ?'  (8).  That 
the  Edomites  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
philosophical  thinkers,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jub 
places  the  scene  of  his  drama  (like  the  'Sara  ■ 
son  Agonistes')  in  the  land  of  Uz,  which  in 
Scripture  stands  connected  with  Edom  (Lam. 
iv.  21);  and  the  parties  who  dispute  with 
Job,  especially  the  chief  speaker,  Eliphas 
of  Teman,  belonged  to  the  part  of  Arabia 
which  we  have  now  surveyed. 

EDREI,  a  town  and  district  of  the  Hau- 
rin  (Auranitis),  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  who  was  near  the  place  defeated  by 
Moses  (Numb.  xxi.  88-^5.  Dent.  i.  4 ;  iii. 
I — 8).  It  is  found  in  tlie  modem  Dera,  a 
village  now  in  ruins.  In  the  Christian  pe- 
riod, Edrei  was  a  bishop's  see. 

EFFEMINATE  (L./emffia,  <  a  woman '), 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  gentler  qualities 
of  woman,  signifies,  in  relation  to  man,  what 
is  weak  or  luxurious,  and  so  unbecoming, 
is  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  term  that  means 
soft  (Matt  xi.  8),  and  is  applied,  in  1  Cor. 
vi.  0,  to  an  unnatural  vice  very  common 
among  the  ancient  heathen. 

EOLON,  a  royal  Canaanitish  city,  lying 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  Oaza  (Josh.  x. 
8,  84,  86 ;  xii.  12).  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Judah  (XV.  89).  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Adschlan,  a  place  which  lies  on  a 
low  round  elevation,  covered  with  scattered 
houses  of  unhewn  stone. 

EGYPT,  in  Africa,  comprising  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  between  N.  lat.  24  deg.  6  min. 
and  81  deg.  35  min.,  bounded  on  tlie  north 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Lybian  desert,  is  a  country  famous  in  all  pe- 
riods of  civilisation  for  its  monuments,  arts, 
and  mysteries ;  which,  from  its  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  its  bearing 
on  great  questions  regarding  the  primsevid 
history  of  man,  has  for  the  student  of  the 
Bible  a  peculiar  interest  This  interest  tlie 
discoveries  of  the  last  half  century,  espe- 
cially those  of  Cbampollion,  Lepsius,  and 
Bunsen,  have  raised  to  a  very  great  height 

The  name  Egypt  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Greeks,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  early  date. 
In  Homer,  the  word  signifies  the  NUe;  to 
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that  Eg3rptwa8  by  that  people,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  termed  the  land  of  the  Nile. 
After  the  same  manner,  it  was  described  by 
them  as  '  the  gift  of  tlie  Nile/  on  whose  wa- 
ters the  fertility  of  the  country  and  the  exist- 
ence of  its  inhabitants  have  ever  depended 
( comp.  Ezek.  xvii.  8 ;  xxix.  9 ).  The  Egyptians 
tliemselves  named  the  country  Chme,  Chemif 
or  Kemi.  Accordingly,  in  the  poetic  diction 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  denominated  'the  land  of 
Ham'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51  ;  cv.  23,  27;  cvi.  22). 
The  common  Hebrew  name  was  Mitrainif  as 
now,  among  tlie  Arabs,  it  is  called  A/i:r,  or 
Misr.  Another  form  of  this  word  is  Mazotf 
which  also  stands  fur  Egypt  in  the  poetic 
phraseology  of  the  Bible,  though  in  our 
translation  it  is  not  rendered  as  a  proper 
name,  but  according  to  its  derivative  import, 
*  besieged '  or  •  fenced  places ;'  but  *  the  rivers 
of  besieged  places*  in  2  Kings  xix.  24,  should 
be  translated, '  the  rivers  of  Egypt.'  See  Is. 
xix.  6  ;  xxxvii.  25.  Mjcah  viL  12,  where  *  for- 
tified cities'  should  be,  *  cities  of  Egypt.'  The 
land  also  bears  in  the  Bible  tlie  nameof  JRaAa6 
(Is.  XXX.  7;  li.  0.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4;  Ixxxix.  10). 
Over  the  north-east  of  Africa  spreads  an 
immense  desert,  which  extends  eastwardly 
for  into  Asia.  This  desert  is  cut  in  a  direc- 
tion from  south  to  north  by  two  parallel 
lines  of  hills,  the  valley  intervening  between 
which  is  watered  by  tlie  Nile,  and  forms  tlie 
land  of  Egypt,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
long  bed  or  canal,  affording  another  instance 
of  the  fact,  that  civilisation  had  for  its 
earliest  seats  warm  vales  sheltered  by  high 
lands,  and  watered  by  their  streams.  The 
length  of  Eg3rpt  from  north  to  south  is  450 
geographical  miles.  Its  breadth  is  small 
but  various,  depending  on  tlie  approaching 
or  receding  of  the  hills  by  which  it  is 
bounded  and  defined,  and  which  only  in  the 
north  retire  so  far  as  to  give  space  for  the 
river  to  expand  itself  into  several  arms,  all 
of  which  directly  or  indirectly  fall  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Tliough  the  valley  thus 
formed  constituted  Egypt,  properly  so  called, 
yet  the  dominion  of  the  country  extended, 
both  on  the  west  and  the  east,  over  lands 
which,  being  without  rivers,  cities,  or  other 
limits,  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  possessed  the  country 
so  far  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  was  of  great  mercantile  import- 
ance, as  well  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  towards  Palestine.  Hence  a  winter 
Btream  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Gaza,  where 
afterwards  the  town  of  Khinocolura  probably 
lay,  may  have  received  the  name  of  *  river 
of  Egypt,'  because  the  Egyptians  extended 
thither  their  power  along  Uie  north-eastern 
coast  (Numb,  xxxiv.  5.  Josh.  xv.  4.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  7.  Is.  xxvii.  12).  One  of  the  border 
towns  of  Egypt  towards  the  Arabian  desert 
was  Migdol,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Suez  (Exod.  xiv.  2.  Jer.  xliv.  1).     Hence 


the  land  was  described  by  its  northern  azid 
southern  extremes  as  *from  Migdol  (see  the 
margin)  to  Syene  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia' 
(Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6).  This  makes  Egypt 
to  extend  in  length  from  the  cataracts  to  the 
Mediterranean,  for  Syene  was  the  most 
southern  city  of  the  land.  It  is  commonly 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  «f 
which  the  former  stretches  from  the  Ethioplo 
boundary,  or  Syene,  to  the  point  where  the 
Nile  divides  into  three  chief  branches,  thai 
is,  to  (he  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
Memphis,  the  modem  Cairo  (Kahira).  Lower 
Egypt  comprises  tlie  country  embraced  by 
the  two  extreme  arms  of  the  river  and  the 
Mediterranean,  being  called  the  Delta,  frum 
its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  Greek  letter, 
A,  of  that  name.  What  we  have  here  termed 
Upper  Egypt  is  sometimes  divided  into  a 
northern  and  southern  part,  of  which  the 
former  bears  the  name  of  Upper,  tlie  latter 
of  Middle  Egypt.  Upper  E^pt  iu  this  sen^e 
is  also  denominated  tlie  Thebais,  f^om  the 
renowned  city  of  Thebes  (No  or  No-Ammon), 
which  was  its  capital.  Middle  Egypt  ii 
sometimes  termed  Heptanomis.  As  Egypt 
is  strictly  the  land  lying  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  so  is  it  a  flat  country,  flanked  ou 
both  sides  by  a  range  of  lime-stone  hills. 
Lower  Egypt  is  a  continuous  plain,  broken 
by  no  risings  of  the  ground,  which  is  only 
a  little  more  elevated  than  the  stream  itselL 
When  it  is  covered  with  its  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, it  offers  to  the  stranger  a  most  charm- 
ing prospect,  which  soon  becomes  monoto- 
nous and  wearying,  from  want  of  variety. 
Its  low  position  and  tlie  proximity  of  the 
hill  ranges,  which  receive,  reflect,  augment, 
and  hold  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  cause  it  to 
be  an  extremely  hot  land,  showing  the  pro- 
priety of  the  name  Ham  (hot).  This  is  true 
chiefly  of  Upper  Eg>pt,  die  rather  becan^se 
it  is  unrefreshed  by  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  sea  that  visit  the  Delta.  The  air  is  un- 
commonly dry,  for  rain  seldom  falls  in 
Egypt;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  shiniug, 
though  often  loaded  with  sand  from  tbe 
desert,  which  but  for  the  sheltering  hilh 
would  have  made  a  country  that  has  teemed 
with  human  beings,  and  fostered  the  arts, 
a  waste  undistinguishable  from  the  wilde^ 
ness  through  which  it  runs.  Tlie  dryneiSi 
however,  of  its  sky,  and  a  correspondiof 
dryness  of  its  sandy  soil,  have  been  the  oc- 
casion that  its  works  of  art  have  been  pre 
served  through  a  number  of  centuries  and 
in  a  degree  of  perfection  which  have  uo 
parallels  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
the  same  qualities  of  earth  and  air  diminish 
the  healtlifulness  of  the  land,  which  foreipa- 
ers  can  inhabit  with  pleasure  only  in  tbe 
months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary, and  cause  diseases  of  tlie  eye  to  be  \ctj 
prevalent  among  the  natives.  The  water  of 
the  Nile  is  not  every  one's  drink»  gratefiii 
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and  salubrious  as  it  may  he  to  Egyptians,  country  which  came  and  went  at  his  bidding, 
and  high  as  was  the  reverence  in  which  it  not  merely  in  their  usual  manner,  but 
wa8  held  in  ancient  times.     With  so  large  a     grouped  together  and  augmented  in  their 

portion  of  the  soil  of  a  moveable  uature,  power  of  destruction. 

high    winds    are    very   troublesome.      The  The   Nile,    which   has    three  principal 
Cbamsin,  a  hot  south  wind,  which  fills  the  branches,  of  which  the  two  tliat  are  most 
air  with  tine  particles  of  sand,  so  that  the  important  bear  the  name  of  the  white  river, 
face  of  the  heavens  is  beclouded  and  the  and  the  blue  river,  takes  its  rise  in  the  high 
sun  loses  its  ligbt,  becoming  a  violet-coloured     lauds   nortli  of  tiie  Equator.     At  17  deg. 
disk,  is  baneful,  and  even  dangerous,  espe-  45  min.  N.  lat.  it  joins  its  tliird  or  eastern 
cially  when  it  overtakes  the  traveller  unpre-  branch,  whence  it  flows  in  a  course  ]  200 
pared.     A  land  that  lies  so  low,  that  is  over-  geographical  miles  in  lengtli  down  into  the 
flowed  witli  water,  and  that  is  compelled,  for  Mediterranean.      Its    annual    overflow    is 
the  sake  of  vegetation,  to  retain  the  overflow  mainly  owing  to  the  periodical  rains  that 
which  must  often  become  stagnant,  if  not  fall  within  the  tropics.     About  the  end  of 
putrid,  can  hardly  fail  to  engender  an  abun-  May  the  first  rise  of  the  river  is  sedn  at  ^e 
dance  of  vermin,  as  well  as  diseases  of  vari-  Cataracts.    In  the  middle  of  June  a  gradual 
ous  kinds.  Of  these  tlie  worst  is  the  plague,  and  continuous  increase  may  be  witnessed 
which,  though  not  frequent  there,  is,  when  as  low  as  Memphis.     In  the  beginning  of 
it  comes,  very  destructive,  and  is  thought  to  August  the  canals  were  in  old  times  peri- 
have  in  Egypt  its  proper  home ;  whence  it  odically  opened,  when  the  waters  overflowed 
spreads  over  neighbouring  countries.  the  plain.     As  the  Nile  rose,  the  peasants 
To  the  diseases  and  natural  pests  which  were  careful  to  remove  the  flocks  and  herds 
more  or  less  prevail  in  Egypt,  reference  has  from  the  low  lands.     The  rich  alluvial  de- 
been  made  by  some  in  order  to  explain  the  posits  which  the  river  spread  over  Nubia 
ten  plagues  with  which  God  smote  the  land  and  Egypt,  were  mainly  derived   through 
when  the  reigning  Pharaoh  refused  to  set  the  blue  river;  the  white  river,  or  longest 
the  Israelites  at  liberty  (Exod.  viii. — xi.).  stream,  bringing  nothing  of  the  kind.    The 
According  to  the  views  which  hence  arise,  Nile  proceeds  in  its  current  uniformly  and 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  turned  into  blood,  quietly  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
in  so  far  as  such  an  appearance  might  ensue  miles    an  hour,  always    deep  enough  for 
from  tlie  red  colour  which  the  stream,  in  navigation.     Its  water  is  usually  blue,  but 
consequence  of  the  earthy  matter  with  which  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brick-red  during  the 
it  is  loaded,  assumes  at  tiie  time  of  its  annual  inundation. 

overflow;  the  frogs  and  the  lice  (properly  Whatever  Egypt  has  been,  it  owes  to  the 
gnats)  are  found  in  tlie  vermin  which  at  Nile.  The  river  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
certain  seasons  swarm  in  the  land ;  the  in  the  Scriptures,  so  little  did  their  writers 
blains  may  be  taken  to  be  the  common  dis-  aim  to  give  a  full  acxount  of  all  that  was 
ease  of  the  skin  which  shows  itself  in  pus-  under  their  eyes,  still  less  a  detailed  history 
tules,  and  bears  the  name  of  Nile-seed, — a  of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  Nile  is  meant 
not  dangerous,  but  troublesome  disorder ;  when  the  sacred  text  speaks  of  '  the  river ;' 
flocks  of  locusts  are  by  no  means  uncom-  for  such,  to  tlie  Egyptians,  tlie  NUe  empha- 
mon ;  and  the  darkness  was  caused  by  the  tically  was  (Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  i.  22  ;  ii.  3 ; 
Chamsin.  But  the  narrative,  beyond  a  ques-  vii.  15).  To  it  were  the  Egyptians  indebted 
tion,  speaks  of  extraordinary  events.  Nor  for  everything.  But  for  the  continuity  of  its 
does  this  hypothesis  explain  the  storm  of  flow,  the  country  would  have  been  a  mere 
hail,  for  such  an  event  is  of  very  rare  occur-  desert  valley,  dry  and  barren,  except  in  the 
rence  in  Egypt.  It  equally  leaves  the  death  season  of  winter.  The  regular  overflow  of 
of  the  first-bom  unaccounted  for.  And  tlie  its  waters  spread  abroad  the  most  prolific 
Chamsin,  though  it  beclouds  the  face  of  the  fertiUty,  which  in  its  turn  gave  sustenance 
sky,  does  not  produce  darkness.  Nor  do  the  to  human  beings,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
arils  spoken  of  as  natural  to  the  country,  that  abundance  of  food  which  paved  the 
occurat  the  same  time,  as  did  the  ten  plagues,  way  to  wealth,  and  afibrded  a  fostering  en- 
still  less  give  any  appearance  of  depending  conragement  to  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
in  their  advent  on  the  will  or  the  word  of  civilised  life.  The  natural  inundation  was 
man.  Such  attempts  to  refer  the  miracu-  much  extended  in  its  prevalence,  and  aug* 
lous  to  merely  ordinary  causes,  pervert  in-  mented  in  its  benefits,  by  artificial  means, 
stead  of  expoimding  the  Bible,  though  in  which  by  canals,  sluices,  and  reservoirs,  car- 
their  remote  results  they  may  furnish  useful  ried  its  fertilising  waters  over  the  siuface  of 
materials  for  the  wise  expositor ;  and  in  the  Lower  Egypt.  At  the  time  when  the  inunda- 
case  under  consideration,  suggest  the  remark  tion  was  at  its  highest  (in  September),  the 
that  the  miracles,  as  wrought  by  Moses,  land  had  the  appearance  of  a  widely-ex- 
would  be  the  more  striking  and  impressive  tended  sea,  the  surface  here  and  there  broken 
when  it  appeared  that  he  possessed  supreme  by  islands,  which  were  elevations  bearing  vil- 
power  over   the    ordinary  plagues    of  the  lages  and  towns,  the  intercourse   between 
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which  was  maintained  hy  hoats  and  rafts,  yernment;  and  every  priest  and  noble  of  th« 
Wherever  the  waters  did  not  reach,  barren-  country  was  expected  to  use  his  atroost  en- 
ness  prevailed;  and  if  the  river  failed  to  deavonrs  in  order  to  promote  the  indastrj  of 
attain  its  ordinary  height,  the  country  was  the  agricultural  population.  Agriculture  tbns 
afflicted  with  dearth  and  famine.  The  ca-  pursued  enabled  so  confined  a  Yslley  to  ni&in- 
laraities  consequent  on  the  diminution  or  tain  a  population  of  seven  millions,  to  sap- 
failure  of  the  rich  supplies  brought  by  the  ply  neighbouring  countries  with  com.  to  sop- 
Nile,  are  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  xix.  ft,  6,  and  port  at  one  time  an  army  of  410,(K)0  men, 
£zek.  XXX.  12 ;  comp.  xxxii.  14.  Among  the  besides  auxiliaries,  to  extend  its  conquests 
means  employed  for  the  irrigation  of  the  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  to  exercise  foQ 
country,  was  a  water-wheel  worked  by  the  ages  great  moral  influence  throughout  t 
foot,  which  conveyed  the  water  to  spots  large  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Indeed, 
whither  the  stream  did  not  ordinarily  reach,  Kgypt  was  a  granary  where,  from  the  earliest 
or  where  the  constant  presence  of  water  was  times,  all  people  felt  sure  of  finding  a  pin- 
necessary  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  teous  store  of  com.  Some  idea  may  be 
process  of  working  this  machine,  which  ap-  formed  of  its  productiTeness  from  the  hat, 
pears  to  be  mentioned  by  the  Jew  Philo,  was  that  seven  years  of  plenty  afforded,  from  the 
very  laborious,  and  in  general  may  be  taken  superabundance  of  the  crops,  m  sufficiency 
as  an  emblem  of  difficulty  in  the  tillage  of  of  com  to  supply  not  only  the  whole  popola- 
the  soil ;  whence  appears  the  import  of  the  tion  during  seven  years  of  dearth,  but  '  iD 
passage,  which  has  often  been  misunder-  countries '  which  sent  to  Kgypt  to  buy  it, 
stood,  found  in  Deut.  xi.  10,  11 : — *  For  the  when  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  by  the  advice  of 
land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  Joseph,  laid  up  the  annual  surplus  as  a  pro- 
not  as  the  land  of  Kgypt,  from  whence  ye  vision  for  coming  need  (Oen.  xii.  10;  xlL 
came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  29,  seq.;  xlii.  2,  seq.). 

wateredit  it  with  thy  foot^  as  a  garden  of  The  successful  prosecation  of  agricnltnre 
herbs ;  but  the  land  is  a  land  of  hills  and  gave  birth  to  commerce.  The  advancement 
valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  of  civilisation  led  to  numerons  inventions, 
heaven.'  The  ensuing  passage  from  Per-  and  to  improvements  in  the  ordinary  neces- 
kins'  *  Persia'  (p.  426),  describes,  as  now  saries  of  life;  so  that  Egypt  at  length  be- 
practised,  usages  in  irrigation  well  known  came  the  first  of  nations  in  manufactures, 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians : — '  All  crops  and  was  famed  amongst  foreigners  for  the 
in  Persia  must  be  artificially  irrigated,  as  excellence  of  her  fine  linen,  her  cotton  and 
rain  seldom  falls  there  during  the  warm  woollen  stuffs,  cabinet  work,  porcelain,  glass, 
months  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the  plains'  and  many  other  branches  of  industry.  In 
are  nearly  level  facilitates  the  process.  Wa-  the  Bible  we  find  indications  of  skill  in  the 
ter  is  taken  by  canals  from  the  small  rivers  art  of  weaving  (Is.  xix.  0).  *Fine  lineo, 
that  roll  down  from  the  mountains,  and  con-  with  embroidered  work,'  the  same  authority 
veyed  along  near  the  foot  of  the  declivities,  informs  us,  was  obtained  in  Egypt  by  the 
Smaller  canals,  leading  from  the  main  ones,  Tyrians  (£zek.  xxvii.  7).  As  early  as  the 
carry  it  down  to  prescribed  sections  of  the  time  of  Joseph,  'vestures  of  fine  linen'  were 
plain ;  and  these  are  again  subdivided,  and  in  use,  being  kept  by  the  monarch  as  en- 
conduct  it  to  particular  fields  as  it  is  needed,  signs  of  dignity  for  favoured  members  of  his 
The  openings  from  the  main  canals  are  rea-  court  (Oen.  xli.  42). 

dily  closed  when  sufficient  water  is  taken  out         The  Nile,  besides  the  vegetable  treasmet 

for  a  given  field,  and  the  stream  then  passes  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  supplies  abon- 

on  to  cheer  and  fertilise  the  thirsty  soil  of  dance  of  fish  for  human  food ;   so  that  the 

the  next  neighbour.     The  ease  with  which  Israelites,  when  on  their  toilsome  joumcy- 

the  gardener  changes  these  streams, by clos-  ings,  longed  for  'the  fish  which  we  did  eat 

ing  or  opening  a  channel  with  his  spade,  or  in  Egypt  freely;'  also  'the  cucambers,  and 

even  with  his   foot,   vividly  illustrates  the  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  oaioni, 

Scripture  allusion  to  tlie  Divine  sovereignty:  and  the  garlick'  (Niunb.  xi.  5).     From  Is. 

'  The   king^s   heart  is  in  tlie   hand  of  the  xix.  8 — 10,  we  learn   that  the    number  of 

Lord,    as   the   rivers    (rivulets)    of   water;  those  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  fishing 

he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will'  (Prov.  was  considerable;  we  also  learn  some  of  the 

xxi.  1).  practices  by  which  they  exercised  their  skill 

The  pursuits  of  husbandry,  as  the  great  illustrations  of  which,  addressed  to  the  eye, 

source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  were  may  still  be  seen  on  the  snrviTing  mons- 

held  in  special  honour  and  encouraged  by  ments.    The  tillage  of  the  ground  proceeded 

various  means ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  a  class  in  conjunction  with  grazing  and  pastnragSi 

inferior  to  none  but  the  priestliood,  and  from  Large  flocks  and  henls  formed  part  of  tks 

which  only  tlie  king,  when  not  of  the  priestly  possessions   of  the  wealthy;  the   breed  of 

order,  could  be  chosen,  were  permitted,  and  horses  received    special    attention;   besidei 

even  induced,  to  occupy  their  leisure  tune  those  required  for  the  army  and  for  privtM 

in  the  tillage  of  lands  allotted  them  by  go-  use,    many  were   sold    to    foreign 
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(Dent  xvii.  16.  1  Kings  x.  28,  29.  Is.  xxxL  fixing  of  the  time  when  this  suspicions  erezil 
1;  xxxvi.  9).  might  be  looked  for,  became  an  object  of 
Tlie  various  processes  employed  for  water-  great  social  consequence.  Experience  showed 
ing  the  land  gave  rise  to  skill  in  the  struc-  that  the  annual  return  of  the  inundation  co' 
ture  of  machines,  which,  though  at  first  of  incided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis,  or 
a  simple  kind,  prepared  the  way  for  others,  the  Dog-star.  In  the  observations  and  caleu- 
and  in  course  of  time  led  to  the  formation  lations  which  these  things  implied,  are  in- 
of  such  as  were  capable  of  rendering  efficient  volved  the  rise  and  growth  of  astronomy, 
aid  in  the  erection  of  vast  architectural  edi-  which  science,  as  well  as  that  of  geometry, 
fices.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  is  thus  found  to  be  referable  to  the  peculi- 
the  inundation  subsided,  litigation  some-  arities  of  the  Nile,  and  must  have  been  suc- 
times  occurred  between  neighbours  respect-  cessfully  cultivated  in  Egypt  at  very  early 
ing  the  limits  of  their  fields,  which  were  on-  periods.  To  these  we  may  also  attribute 
enclosed;  and  the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  bank,  the  accurate  method  adopted  by  the  £  gyp- 
carried  away  during  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  fre-  tians  in  the  regulation  of  the  year.  By  the 
quently  made  great  alterations  in  the  extent  seasons  so  definitely  marked  in  Egypt,  its 
of  land  near  the  river  side.  Hence  the  ne-  inhabitants  were  taught  to  correct  tliose  in- 
cessity  of  some  means  to  determine  the  accuracies  to  which,  at  first,  an  approximate 
quantity  which  belonged  to  each  person,  calculation  was  liable.  Their  year  may  ori- 
The  land-tax  also  called  for  the  resources  ginally  have  been  lunar,  but  it  was  soon 
of  practical  geometry.  The  science  of  men-  made  to  consist  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
suration,  which  would  be  needed  in  the  ear-  days  each,  making  a  total  of  360  days.  Ere 
liest  settlement  of  property  in  the  hands  of  long,  it  was  discovered  that  the  seasons  were 
individuals,  is  by  the  monumental  evidence  disturbed.  Five  additional  days  were,  there- 
carried  back  to  the  primaeval  ages  of  Egyp-  fore,  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last  month, 
tian  history.  Besides  the  measurement  of  Mesor^.  Still,  there  was  a  defect  to  which 
superficial  areas,  it  was  of  importance  to  a  people  who  were  annually  warned  by  the 
agriculture  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  could  not  long  remain  in- 
inundation  in  due  proportion  to  each  indi-  sensible ;  for  in  120  years  they  would  find 
vidual,  so  that  the  lands  which  were  low  that  they  had  lost  a  whole  month.  In  order 
might  not  enjoy  the  exclusive  advantages  of  to  remedy  this  evil,  they  added  a  quarter  of 
the  fertilidng  water  by  constantly  draining  it  a  day,  by  making  every  fourth  year  to  con- 
from  those  of  a  higher  level.     For  this  pur-  sist  of  366  days. 

pose,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  vari-  These  scientific  attainments  did  not  long 
ous  elevations  of  the  country,  and  to  con-  remain,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  existed,  in  a 
struct  accurately  levelled  canals  and  dykes ;  pure  state.  A  knowledge  of  the  resources 
and  if  it  is  true  that  Menes,  the  first  king,  of  nature  was  abused  in  the  formation  of 
turned  the  course  of  the  Nile  into  a  new  pretended  arts,  by  which  man's  influence 
channel  that  he  had  caused  to  be  made,  we  over  external  things  might  be  augmented  ; 
have  proof  that,  long  before  his  time,  the  the  result,  if  not  the  aim,  of  which  was,  the 
Egyptians  had  arrived  at  considerable  know-  domination  of  the  learned  few,  who,  as  priests,, 
ledge  iu  this  branch  of  science,  since  so  magicians,  and  astrologers,  held  the  people 
great  an  undertaking  could  have  been  the  in  complete  subjection.  Even  as  early  aa 
result  only  of  long  experience.  The  pecu-  the  days  of  Moses,  we  find  dealers  in  the 
liar  character  of  the  river  led  to  minute  ob-  dark  pursuits  of  credulity  and  imposture — 
servations  respecting  its  increase  during  the  a  distinct,  recognised,  and  influential  class, 
inundation;  nilometers,  for  measuring  its  near,  if  not  in,  the  court  of  the  monarch 
gradual  rise  and  fall,  were  set  up  in  various  (Exod.  vii.  II)  ;  and  as  the  simplicity  of 
parts  of  the  country,  and  persons  were  ap-  primitive  manners  was  replaced  by  the  so- 
pointed  to  observe  each  daily  change,  and  to  phisticatious  of  degenerate  days  and  declin- 
proclaim  the  facts.  On  their  reports  de-  ing  civilisation,  Egypt  became  famous  for 
pended  the  time  for  opening  the  canals,  occult  science,  and  degraded  by  gross  decep- 
whose  mouths  were  kept  closed  until  the  tions.  What,  in  relation  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
river  had  risen  to  a  certain  height;  on  which  may  have  been  truly  characterised  as  *  the 
occasion,  grand  festivities  were  observed  wisdom  of  Egypt'  (Acts  vii.  22),  sank  by 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  that  every  degrees  into  dark  delusions  which  even  reli- 
persou  might  show  his  sense  of  the  great  gion  did  not  disdain  to  employ,  or  a  su- 
bencfit  vouchsafed  by  the  gods  to  the  fa-  perstitious  adherence  to  established  usagea 
Toured  land.  Superstition  added  to  the  zeal  which  kept  the  nation  bound  hand  and  foot 
of  a  credulous  people.      The  deity  of  the  to  *  old  wives'  fables.' 

river  was  propitiated  by  suitable  oblations.  In  architecture  it  was  that  the  science  of 
Seneca  states,  that  on  a  particular  festival  the  Egjptians  was  most  efiectually  dis- 
the  priests  threw  presents  of  gold  into  the  played.  Their  achievements  in  the  con- 
stream  near  Philce,  ut  a  place  called  *  the  stniction  of  edifires  even  now  presents  to 
Veins  of  the  Nile,'  where  first  they  were  wont  the  eye  of  the  wondering  and  gratified  ira- 
to  discem  the  rise  of  the  intmdatiou.    The  Teller,  monuments  which,  for  ma^UndA^ 
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greodeiu  tnd  donhililT,  haT«  oeier  beeD  Mulplaiil  dMunlioiii 

■nrpasAed.     The  bauks  of  the  Nll«  are  od  some   of   liieat  mun 

hoth  «iilei  soMtPred  wtlh  ihe    remaiiu  of  wonder    than    I 

Kgjptian  ark     But  at  TholMi  Ifaef  ^ipear  (lowered  Rate-v 

ill  a  grandeur  wliich  aolilad*  renders  ua-  brokan  up  ot  r 

poaiag  aod  lublime.    Tlis  moat  remarkable  eoliimiu  ceam  I 

object  is  the  temple- palace  of  Karnak,  of  iheir  fonndatioD 

which   the  eniuiug  cut  exhibiu  tlie  chief  miaj  loni  in  « 
eutiiQce.  with  iia  two  obeliska  (restored). 


The  Amutlition  <rf 


twain.       VaM-bnill 


encbed  froi 
:    the    . 


■  -'t^, 

\M 

m 

1 

pended  bj  yet  heaTier  roaaaeB,  whicb  haie 
perbapi  been  Ihua  nieelj  poiaing  Ibem  fdr 
a^9.    One  migbl  believe  Ihe  men  of  ihoM 

•  Glasti  tt  mlgblf  boae  and  bold  cmpike.' 


inperfec. 


le  wBUSgColumni, 
.'  aurface  eipoaed 

lo  tlie  eje,  is  ojerapread  with  intaglio  eooip- 
tiirea,  —  goils,  heroes,  and  hieroglypbice, 
paiuted  in  ouce  vivid  coloura.  No  dewrip- 
tiun  can  convey  ui  idea  of  il»  lubUine  effeel. 
Wlial  massive  grandeur  in  ita  Tislaa  ot 
enormous  columns!  What  scenic  eOecls  in 
the  grailaliouB  of  light  and  shade,  and  acoi- 
dcntal  gleatuings  athwart  the  aislea  !  Ai  jon 

selifi  ereiy  moment.  Wherever  Iha  eje 
wanders,  it  is  Oiled  with  picture— rank  be- 
hind rank — »i»ta  bejond  vista.  Here  your 
eye  runs  along  a  pillared  avenue,  and  reata 
upon  a  vast  column  at  the  end,  lorn  &om 
its  basis  and  thrown  against  the  neit;  now 
it '  ia  led  a  wanton  cbaae'  through  •  Ubj' 
rinlh  of  colamuB  which,  from  another  point. 


■ouirea  of  Egyptian  aichiteeture 
displayed    in    perteolioa  ;  —  its    I 
masaes,  its  long  close  files  of  ealumiu,  its 
dtep  Molaiiotu,   tad   iu  tioli  perradiog 
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f 
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buried  quadrangles, 
liska,  and  tremendoiu  piles  of  hlleD  maaoorv, 
once  formed  a  range  of  baildinp  1200  bet 
in  length.  The  chief  entranca  waa  tfaniii(k 
the  gate-way  of  the  wait  front,  ■iz^-ihias 
feet  high.  Beiidea  (base,  Ihera  «cn  otba 
Isolated  and  subordinau  buildinga.  Th* 
whole  appeara  to  hare  been  sepantad  frMi 

the  dia  of  the  city  b; 

of  unbnmt  brick,  o 

about  080  yards  in  le  _ 

four  great  pyla  lad  aeroaa  tl 

aide  of  the  ohief  atrticlan.     The  oaltTBHM 

pylon,  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  lbs 

city,  and  first  received  the  advanelog  p>o- 

oeuion,  WM  Ihe  most  magnificent.    Xhew 


grand  pjU  were  Ihe  pfculiirpridDofTbcbes. 
nauis    by    Ilie  ereciii 


id  the 


Mspi- 


r4lioiiB  ror  tune,  uid  proved  tlia 
paiTOD  at  ■rchiU'Ciiire.  Edifices  were  alwmjs 
erected  in  boDour  of  one  of  the  gads.  Bui 
every  ttiga  could  uot  product]  tn  eotUA 
temple ;  tnott  kings,  thereftit'e,  contented 
tlietnselTei  vilh  adding  to  one  ilreidjr  built; 
uid  us  uiy  number  of  theae  pfU  might  be 
■nueied  to  ■  building  williont  diBlurbing 
the  symmetij  of  its  design,  a  work  of  ihis 
kind  w«  generally  chosen.  Thui  these 
■lupendona  monuments  were  lO  multiplied 
U  Tliebes,  that  they  became  aasociitcd  with 
it!  Tety  name ;  and  hence  the  well-known 
epithet '  Ibe  hundred -gated.'  An  avenue  of 
eolosial  iphinxes  appear*  lohave  been  eon- 
tinaed  from  Luior  up  to  the  outer  precinct 
of  Karnak.  The  few  of  them  that  now  re- 
main are  mutilated  and  halt-interred;  but 
how  imposing  tlie  effect  of  auch  a  Tista,  ex- 
tending nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  orer  the 
plain,  terminatrd  by  the  great  facade  ot 
Luxor!  All  these  baildinga  formed  parti  of 
one  magnificent  whole.  All  were  constmcled 
of  gigantic  blocki,  and  mosl  were  oorcied 
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with  uutpluTS.  In  eaeh  block  ia  seen  the 
ftuit  of  days  or  weeks  of  labour.  How  io- 
oalenlable,  then,  the  amount  of  loQ  and  gkill 
here  expended  '.  Faaa  through  the  aceces- 
■ive  courta  and  halls,  aaeend  ibe  pyla,  and 
look  down  on  Ibe  masses  beneath;  aoqnaiut 
yourself  with  Ibe  general  design  and  the 
deeoratiTe  details;  then  place  the  symme- 
tric whole  before  your  mind'a  eye  in  the 
first  glory  ot  its  variously-painted  decora- 
tions;—  and  the  temple-palace  of  Kaniak 
will  appear '  the  splendid  lie'  of  an  enchanter 
rather  than  i  real  edifice,  the  slow  product 
of  human  hands.  Yet  such  was  the  imperial 
abode  of  the  Pharaohs  when  Europe  was  yet 
in  primava]  barbarian) ;  ages  before  Bomnlua 
look  his  omen  on  the  Palatine  bill 

Tbe  ruine  are  strewed  in  chaotic  cod- 
fusion  over  a  sandyplain  broken  into  shape- 
less motmds.  Here  profound  silence  reigns. 
A  few  camels  about  to  journey  over  the  de- 
•ert  are  reposing  peacetully  in  the  area  of 
the  great  quadrangle.  An  Arab  boy  may  be 
seen  itretebed  on  the  sand  in  the  ruined 
sanotuary,  sleeping  away  the  noon-tide  heat, 
bia  meek-eyed  ass  standing  by  a*  motionless 
M  the  statue*  near  him.  The  moumbil 
'  eooiugi  of  UD*«ea  don*  are  alone  heard  in 


halls  that   once  resounded  with  Egyptian  sculpture  seemi  suddenly  endowed  with  life. 

revelry;  owls  haie  established  tbemsalves  ITou  may  seal  yourself  on  a  fallen  eolnma. 

Id  the  obsoure  spots  of  Uia  ponderous  arcbi-  and  looking  up  to  one  of  the  great  pyla, 

travea,  and  as  Ihej  sil  mate  and  motionless  imagine    an     ancient    procession    defiling 

fliaj  are  mistakea  for  bieiogljphio  figures  ;  through  it*  porul,  ibe  singera  and  Ihe  mio- 

•baald  Ihej  shanee  U  moTe,  tbe  antique  Mida,  B- '—■• ■ — '—   ■''■' 
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sistra  (timbrels),  the  streamiiig  banners, 
the  clang  of  trumpets,  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  Theban  multitude; — then  let  your 
eye  glance  over  the  silent  ruins  around  you, 
and  no  eloquence  could  so  impressively  en- 
force the  trite  lesson  of  the  transitoriness  of 
worldly  grandeur. 

The  three  great  pyramids  of  Oizeh  are  the 
chief  of  an  assemblage  of  sepulchral  works, 
once  the  cemetery  for  the  rich  and  noble 
Memphis  (comp.  Hosea  ix.  6),  which  lay 
about  ten  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  far- 
famed  group  are  based  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a 
swell  in  an  arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks 
into  cultivated  lands,  and  between  five  and 
six  miles  from  the  Nile. 

On  leaving  the  village  of  Oizeh,  on  the 
river  bank  opposite  Old  Cairo,  the  pyramids 
rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the 
blue  sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain  and 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  deceive  the  eye 
as  to  their  distance  and  their  size.  You  ap- 
pear almost  at  their  base,  while  yet  several 
miles  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  gra- 
dually unfold  their  gigantic  dimensions ;  but 
you  must  have  been  some  time  on  the  spot— 
your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along 
the  Great  Pyramid's  740  feet  of  base,  and  up 
its  steep,  towering  angles — before  you  can 
fully  understand  its  immensity,  and  the  un- 
told amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erec- 
tion. Thousands  of  enormous  stones,  all 
accurately  squared,  are  here  elevated  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  tlie  ground :  each  was 
hoisted  step  by  step  up  the  sides  till  it 
reached  its  bed.  One  can  scarcely  view 
these  buildings  without  the  conviction  that 
they  are  the  work  of  an  enslaved  and  dri- 
ven race.  In  their  erection,  little  else  was 
required  of  the  artificers  than  physical  ex- 
ertion and  obedience  to  the  taskmaster. 
Yet  these  creations  exhibit  a  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  conception,  and  a  dauntless  hardi- 
hood of  enterprise,  which,  when  fully  appre- 
ciated, take  possession  of  the  soul.  The 
dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  been 
differently  stated,  the  mounds  of  rubbish 
round  the  base  rendering  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain accurate  measurements.  Those  taken 
during  Colonel  Vyse's  operations  in  1837, 
are — original  base,  feet,  7d4;  original  in- 
clined height,  Oil.  The  original  perpen- 
dicular height,  therefore,  supposing  the  py- 
ramid to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a 
point,  was  about  480  feet,  or  43  more  than 
8l  Peter's,  and  100  more  than  St  Paul's. 
The  area  covered  was  almost  thirteen  acres 
and  a  half.  The  mighty  mass  may  be  de- 
scribed by  the  familiar  illustration  of  a  solid 
pile,  occuping  the  whole  area  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields,  and  ascending  to  a  point  one 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  St 
Paul*B.  According  to  Pliny,  3U6,000  men 
were  employed  on  its  erection  for  twenty 
yean;  and  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  an  in- 


scription on  the  exterior  stated  that  the  et- 
pense  of  providing  them   with  onions  and 
other  roots  amounted  to  16,000  talents.   CoL 
Vyse   estimates  the  masonry  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  at  6,316,000  tons.     Thongfa  whole 
mosques  have  probably  been  bailt  oat  of  its 
spoils,  the  integrity  of  its  form  remains  un- 
impaired, and  from  a  distance  yon  peiveive 
hardly  a  trace  of  violence  or  decay.     The 
present  entrance  is  a  small  opening  to  the 
north  front,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
and  rather  more  than  four  high.   This  is  the 
mouth  of  a  loug  low  tunnel,  of  the  same  con- 
tracted  dimensions,  descending  at  a  steep 
slope  into  the  heart  of  the  edifice.    Wathen 
has  thus  described  his  visit  to  the  interior:^ 
'Two  peasants  accompanied  me;  one  leading 
the  way  with  lights,   and  another  foUowing 
in  the  rear  with  a  supply  of  water,  witiboot 
which  you  go  nowhere  in  this  thirsty  Isad. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  glimmer  from  behind 
grew  fainter  till  it  was  qaiie  lost.     Now  de- 
scending, now  ascending,  we  made  our  way 
through  narrow  passages,  winding  eommn- 
nications,  and  gloomy,  bat-infested  cha»- 
bers,  till  I  had  lost  all  clue  to  our  x^tl  pod^ 
tion.    Before  and  behind  was  black  dnk- 
ness ;  our  wax  lighto  threw  a  fitfU  lliete 
upon  the  near  objecu ;  and  as  wa  moTsd  m, 
our  footsteps  and  voioes  awoke  tha  edioM 
and  startled  the  genii  of  the  place.    At  Iss^ 
after  ascending  a  long  and  Teiy  lof^  pa»> 
sage,  we  came  to  the  oeniral    atpakliiil 
chamber,  the  inner  shrine  of  this  vast  aan- 
soleum.    Here,  walls,  floor  and  looi;  m  all 
formed  with  massive  blocks  of  poliahad  isd 
granite,  reachmg  from  floor  to  oeilxng,  and 
stretching  firom  wall  to  walL    A  laiga  gra- ' 
nite  sarcophagas  stood  at  one  end  d  tht 
apartment — ^its  sole  contents  being  TnWrith 
and  dust,  not  a  single  hieroglyphlo  i^on  it 
or  the  walls  of  the  chamber.    The  masBii 
granite  floor  had  been  torn  up,  probafally  hf 
some  greedy  searcher  iSor  hidden  fxeasoies: 
the  gloomy  walls  were  blackened  with  imui^ 
merable  inscriptions.  Saoh  is  the  fkte  of  die 
jealously-guarded  tomb  of  the  tyrant  Cheops! 
— ^its  secret  chambers  the  abode  of  bats,  and 
scrawled  with  the  names  of  strangers  of  all 
lands ;  the  era  of  its  foondation  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  its  interior,  problems   for  the 
chronologist  and  the  explorer.     How  admi- 
rably adapted  would  have  been  these  myste- 
rious penetralia  to  the  purposes  of  a  crafty 
priesthood  in  imposing  on  the  credulity  of 
superstitious  devotees !     How  exactly  fitted 
for  the  performance  of  their  initiatory  rites 
with  awe-inspiring  effect;  for  bodying  forth 
the  allegoric  doctrines  of  their  mystic  faidi, 
or  enacting  the  fables  ascribed  to  their  godsf 
(Arts  and  Antiq.  of  Egypt,  p.  151.)    In  oth^ 
chambers,  Colonel  Yyse  discovered   a  few 
rough  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls,  wbieh  weie 
the  first  traces  of  writing  foond  within  tbt 
pyramids.    Though  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  chance  loribblings  of  Oheop^ 
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•ont.lhey  ire  TtrjiDtereating.  AniDnit  them 
■ppeved  lb«  nime  of  Shufo,  alio  ia  held  U> 
be  die  Sapbia,  or  Cheops,  lo  wbom  MiueUjo 
Bud  lletcMloius  reipeclivHlj  Mcribe  Uie  erec- 
tion of  ihia  exuu>idtuu7  itructun.  Id  (lie 
Ihird  pjrsmid  riso,  Col.  Vjee  found  (he  n«nn 
of  its  alleged  bnilder,  uuatij,  Mjcerinus. 
The  amouni  of  labour  employed  in  the  con- 
Itructiou  of  Lhe  pjiunids  exceeds  all  imagi- 
nation, for  Ihej  were  numerous  in  Egypt. 
A  tabular  view  Ijing  before  us  gives  deuils  of 
not  fewer tlian  tbirtj-eigliliOf  wliicbmnaina 
■till  exist. 

The  pyramids  about  whose  purpose  and 
nae  so  much  has  been  oritten,  were,  with 
olher  SMlely  edifices,  designed  for  mausolea, 
or  lombs,  the  aim  being  to  enahrinB  the 
corpse  deep  within  the  earth  or  maea  of 
masonry,  far  from  the  stir  of  the  living 
world.  Egyptian  tombs  are  neier  found  in 
cultivable  or  inhabited  parts — always  in  the 
desert,  on  (he  akirta  of  the  allavial  plain. 
In  the  pyramids  the  aepulchnl  apartmt 
either  in  the  centre  of  lhe  solid  bui"-- 
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oorpse  in  the  remotest  part  No  paine  vai 
too  great  lo  eipreaa  the  coacem  die  Egyp- 
tians felt  towards  the  dead,  agreeably  lo  the 
touching  sentiment  which  Sophocles  puts 
into  the  month  of  the  daoghler  of  (Edipus: 

It  with  tlie  dead  i  and  Iheiefoie  would  J  plesaa 
Tlia  UTelisi,  not  tlie  llitaf ,    I  ibaU  ml 

The  pyramids  of  Oizeb,  however,  ill 
answered  the  purpoee  indicated  in  these 
lines.  '  The  bones  of  the  two  oppressora 
(Cheops  and  Chepbren,  builders  of  the  fitsi 
and  the  second),  who  for  two  generations,' 
we  cite  Bunsen  ('fgyplens  Slelle,'  ii.  178), 
'  tormented  hundreds  of  thousands  day  after 
day,  have  been  torn  from  Iheir  sepulchral 
chambers,  whirh  were  destined  lo  defy  the 
ouriosity  and  desti 


ir  bodies  for 
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In  the  rock  beneath  iL  Id  the  baill  tombs 
neu  the  Oiieh  pyramids,  a  deep  well  waa 
■unk,  and  the  mummy  deposited  in  a  cell 
■t  Uw  bottom.  In  the  tombs  ofE'Siout. 
not  content  with  a  chamber  hollowed  oat  of 
the  faoe  of  the  cliff,  Ihcy  sunk  shafts,  and 
(aimed  more  secluded  ceils  within  the 
moantain-  For  the  inysl  sepulebres  of 
Thebes  ihey  first  seleoted  the  loceliesl  ra- 
Tine ;  for  each  tomb  they  carried  *  gallery 
deep   into  the  hill,   and  then  plaevd  the 


nihiiation  which  they  dreaded, 
doms  relates  an  Egyptian  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  which  both  of  these  kings,  owing  to 
the  apprehensions  which  were  entertained 
of  a  violent  outbreak  of  popnlai  fbty,  vera 
■ilenlly  deposited  in  humble  gravea,  and 
oeter  occupied  the  pyramids.  BqI  the  good 
and  philanlhropie  king  (Uyeerinus,  builder 
of  the  third),  who  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
human oppreaslon  of  the  people,  and  in 
eonaequence  of  this  lived  In  poetry  and 
•onf;  even  lo  the  latest  times,  aa  the  peopie'i 
darling  haa,  even  to  our  days,  although  hit 
Coffln  haa  been  broken  open,  remained  in 
bis  own  pyramid,  and  has  now,  reicncd 
from  the  mass  of  mins,  fouitd  a  restiug- 
place  worthy  of  him.  A  notable  destiny  I 
The  oldmonarchy  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  whioh 
he  was  the  eighteenth  ruler,  has  paased 
away  two  other  monarchies  have  followed 
i^  and  the  destroyers  of  the  most  ancient 
iMTa  also  made  their  eitl  from  the  stage  of 
history  The  gods  of  Egypt  have  crambled 
into  dust  son  of  the  t^araoha '  Is  a  name 
of  reproach  in  the  Pharaohs'  land;  even 
the  language  has  grown  dumb  among  the 
people      The  body  of  Menchi-res  (Myceri- 

than  It  d  d  DOOO  yean  ago — in  the  woild- 
rulmg  island  which  is  protected  by  the 
m  ght  of  freedom  and  ciTilisation,  still  man 
than  by  the  wares  which  encircle  it — amid 
the  treasures  of  erecy  realm  of  natnre,  and 
the  most  sublime  remalne  of  human  art.' 
For  the  explanation  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
passage  it  ia  neceasary  to  add,  that  tliongh 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  good  Hyeerinns,  dis- 
covered by  Vyse  in  the  third  pyramid,  was 
itself  lost  off  the  eoast  of  Spain  on  its  voy- 
age to  England,  the  lid,  with  its  inseription, 
and  the  body  of  the  king,  an)  now  In  the 
British  Museum. 

The  view  at  snn-riaa  from  the  aummit  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  ia  striking  and  impres- 
sive. The  ahadowB  of  the  three  gjgantio 
atrnciurei   lie  itreiched   beneath  one  th« 
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mouldering    memorials  of   lon^  -  forgotten  into  Egypt,  i»  much  too  short   to  hare  ad- 
ages. Westward,  an  undulating  desert  plain  miited  of  this  development  of  the  arts  and 
extends  to  t>ie  while  hills,  which  from  this  resources  of  life,  whatever  remains  of  former 
point  southward  shut  in  the  Kgypiian  valley,  civilisation  we  may  suppose   to  have  ear- 
now  approaching  the  river,  now  sweeping  off  vived  the  submersion  of  tlie  earth  ;  though, 
inland  ;  Uie  eye  can  follow  no  further  west-  if  the  flood  was  in  reality  hut  partia]  in  its 
ward,  but  for  many  a  hundred  leagues  be-  prevalence,  the  argument  loses  some  of  its 
youd  stretch  the  silent  solitudes  of  the  great  force,  and  the  ordinary  chronology  is  not  so 
African  desert.  To  the  northeast  and  south  incapable  to  solve    great  problems  in  the 
you  look  down  on  the  fertile  tields  of  Egypt,  history  of  civilisation, 
here  emerging  from  its  long  narrow  valley.         The  original  of  the  Egyptian  people  is 
and  spreading  into  tlie  expanse  of  tlie  Delta,  also  attended  with  questions  which  it  is  not 
Through  the  midst  of  tJie   plain  'prolific  easy  to  answer.     Whence  were  they?     Did 
Nile  i)ours  along  his  earthy  tide,'  borne  from  they  descend  Uie  Nile   from  the   soatheni 
tlie  far-off  regions  of  Central  Africa,    and  districts  of  Nubia  or  Abyssinia  ?     Did  tbey 
now  soon  to  mingle  with  tlie  blue  waters  of  proceed  at  once  from  the  high  lands  of  Ar- 
the  Mediterranean.     Beyond  tlie  river,  and  menia  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ?     Did  the 
hacked  by  the  Mocattam  hills,  are  seen  the  first  fathers  of  the  nation,  on  quitting  Ar- 
tall  minarets  of  the  modern  capital.     ViU  menia,  migrate  into  eastern  lands,  and  only 
lages  nestled  in  groves  of  palms   are  scat-  after  some  ages  return  towards  the  west, and 
tered  over  the  plain,  or  during  the  inunda-  hx  tlicmselves  in  the  longitudinal  basin  on 
tion  rise  like  islands  out  of  tlie  lakes.     To  the  eastern  limits  of  Africa  ?     To  which  of 
the  south-cast,  tlie  pyramids  of  Sakkara  are  the  stems,  that  of  Shem  or  that  of  Ham, 
seen  glistening  in  the  sunshine.      Above  are  they    to  be   referred  ?      If,  originallj, 
spreads  the  same  cloudless  azure  ihatcauo-  Egypt  was  settled  by  Hamites,  as  the  Scrip- 
pied  the  court  of  th»  Pharaohs.     The  his-  ture  clearly  implies  (Gen.  x.  0),  may  not  an 
toric  recollections  of  the  scene  are  also  full  Asiatic  people,  descended  from  the  superior 
of  interest.     Within  a  few  leagues  are  the  tribe  of  Shem,  have  taken  possession  of  the 
sites  of  Memphis,  tlie  second  metropolis  of  country,expellingorde8tro7ing  its  aboriginal 
Egypt,  and  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  6t  possessors  ?     These  are  points  into  which 
Joseph's  father-in-law,  l^otipherah,  and,  it  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter.     We  may, 
may  be,  the  scene  of  his  temptation,  his  cap-  however,  remark  that  Bimsen  finds,  both  in 
tivity,  and  at  last  his    greatness.     It  was  the  religion  and  the  language  of  the  Egyp- 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mounuxins  to  the  tiaus,8uch  as  the  remains  of  their  civilisation 
east,  behind  Cairo,    tliat  the  vast  host  of  present  them  to  us,  evidences  that  they  had 
Hebrew  slaves  marched  out   with  a  high  their  origin  in  Asia,  if  not  in  the  high  lands 
hand  under  their  enterprising  leader,  and  of  Caucasus  and  Armenia.    In  coniirmation 
began  to  unfold  the  roll  of  their  national  of  this  opinion  may  be  quoted  the  authority 
destinies.  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (cxlv.  p.  153),  which 
The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  a  subject  says, — *  No  one  who  has  studied  the  sob- 
which  is  still  involv>  d  in  difficulty,  though  ject,  can  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  language 
Buuscn  may  be  considered  as  having  ren-  may  claim  an  Asiatic,  and  indeed  a  Shemitic 
dered  it  probable  tliat  it  extends  much  far-  parentage.     We  are  disposed  to  go  farther 
therbackwards  than  tlie  ordinary  chronology  in  this  opinion  than  M.  Bunsen;  and  we 
allows.     One  of  tlie  most  forcible  of  Bun-  hold  that  the  Egyptian  language  was  not 
sen's  arguments,  namely,  that  the  earliest  only  Shemitic,  but  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
state  in  which  we  find  Egypt  as  made  known  same  condition   as  the  Hebrew, — ^perhaps 
by  tlie  monuments  and  other  sources  of  in-  somewhat  less  disorganised,  but  exhibiting 
formation,  implies  the  lapse  of  an  anterior  traces  of  the  same  original  mechanism,  de- 
period  of  considerable  duration,  since  such  faced  by  nearly  the  same  cormpUons.' 
a  period  was  indispensable  as  a  precursor  Bunsen   divides   the   general    history  of 
to  the  then  existing  state  of  civilisation,  is  Egypt  into  three  kingdoms — the  ancient,  the 
not  without  corroboration  in  the  sacred  re-  middle,  and  tlie  new.   Of  the  ancient,  Menes 
cord;  for  in  the  earlier  days  of  Abraham  was  tlie  first  king,  who,  in  the  year  3643  A.  C, 
{cir.  1920)  the  Scriptures  represent  Egypt  descending  tlie  Nile  from  This,  his  original 
as  already  the  granary  of  the  surrounding  settlement  in  the  Thebais,  became  the  founder 
countries,  and  in  possession  of  a  regularly-  of  Memphis  and  of  the  sole  monarchy.  The 
organised  government,  under  princes  and  a  dynasty  of  Menes  lasted  for  190  years;  and 
monarch  who  had  his  harem,  which,  after  while  one   branch  of  his  family  continue 
the  manner  of  eastern  despots,  he  was  wont  the  succession  in  Upper  Egypt,  another,  the 
to  replenish  by  arbitrarily  taking  tlie  beauties  third  dynasty  as   it  is   called,  reigned  for 
that  were  brought  under  his  notice,  and  who  224  years  at  Memphis,  and  carried  forward 
abounded  in  such  wealth  as  *  cattle,  silver,     the   process   of   social   development   which 
and  gold'   (Gen.  xii.  10,  teq.).     Now  the     Menes  had  begun,  introducing  a  symbolical 
interval  which  the  ordinary  chronology  puts     worship,  improving  tlie  system  of  writing, 
between  the  flood  aud  Abraham's  deoceut     and  foimdiug  a  class-division  of  die  Bgyp- 
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titns.  The  fourth  dynasty  also  reigned  at 
Memphis  155  years  over  the  united  king- 
dom. It  was  again  divided  between  an  Ele- 
phantine and  a  Memphite  dynasty  for  107 
years.  Two  Memphite  dynasties  succeeded, 
tlie  seveuth  and  eighth,  and  a  Theban,  the 
eleventh,  for  106  years;  but  contempora- 
neous  with  these  were  two  dynasties  of  He- 
racleopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  ninth  and 
tentli.  The  twelfth  was  Theban,  and  lasted 
147  years.  In  the  reign  of  the  third  king  of  the 
thirteenth  dynasty,  and  after  the  house  had 
ruled  Egypt  87  years,  the  invasion  of  the  Hyk- 
SOS  overthrew  Uie  old  monarchy  1070  years 
after  Meues,  and  2568  years  A.  C.  The  co- 
existence of  two  sovereignties  in  the  same 
land  is,  however,  unsupported  by  any  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  hardly  reconeileable 
with  the  jealousy  which  neighbouring  mo- 
narehs  are  apt  to  entertain.  But  if  future 
inquiries  should  invalidate  this  theory,  the 
lengthened  chronological  period  assigned  by 
Buuscn  must  lose  a  great  support,  and  can 
meanwhile  be  in  no  way  regarded  as  esta- 
blished irreversibly. 

The  domination  of  the  foreign  dynasties 
of  the  Hyksos  or  the  middle  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  terminated, 
after  a  period  of  929  years,  in  1039  A.  C. 
Who  the  llyksos  were  (wo  give  the  sub- 
stance of  Bunsen's  observations),  Manetho 
distinctly  declares.  They  were,  according  to 
him,  either  Phoenicians  or  Arabs,  that  is 
shcplierds,  wlio  pressed  into  the  country 
from  tlie  north  or  the  north-east.  The  hy- 
pothesis that  they  were  Scythian  herdsmen 
needs  no  serious  confutation.  They  were 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  apparently  connected 
with  North-Arabian  Bedouins. 

After  an  interval  of  nine  centuries,  the 
ancient  line  of  the  Pharaohs  issued  from 
their  retreat  in  the  Thebais,  drove  the  Hyk- 
sos first  from  Memphis,  and  finally  from  their 
stronghold  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  founded  the 
new  monarchy,  which  was  prolonged  through 
thirteen  dynasties.  The  Hyksos  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which 
reigned  for  229  years.  The  next  dynasty, 
which  ruled  Egypt  for  112  years,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  well-known  name  of  Rameses 
the  Great,  called  also  Sesostris.  In  regard 
to  the  new  mouarchy  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked, *  the  names  of  the  principal  mo- 
narchs,  and  tlie  great  facts  of  their  reigns, 
are  subject  to  no  doubt.  We  still  see  the 
nations  of  tlie  earth  bearing  their  tribute  to 
the  third  Thothmes, — the  gold,  ivory  and 
ebony  of  the  south,  the  apes  of  Western 
Africa,  the  precious  vases  of  Sidonian 
workmanship,  the  horses  and  chariots,  it 
may  be,  of  Media.  We  see  Bameses  driving 
before  him  the  flying  hosts  of  his  enemies, 
trampling  them  under  the  feet  of  his  horses, 
or  crushing  them  beneatli  tlie  wheels  of  his 
car ;  attacking  their  fleets  and  storming 
their  towns.    We  can  even  follow  him  into 


the  recesses  of  his  harem,  and  distinguish 
the  game  with  which  he  amused  himself  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation.  Nor  is  it  the  sove- 
reigns only,  their  pompous  titles,  their  splen- 
did ceremonials,  their  victories  and  their 
sports,  that  the  imperishable  works  of  tlie 
Egyptians  have  preserved  to  us.  The  whole 
life  of  the  people  is  portrayed  in  the  paint- 
ings wiUi  which  they  have  adorned  tlie  walls 
of  the  tombs,  which  they  regarded  as  their 
everlasting  habitation'  (Prospective  Review, 
p.  28). 

With  Abraham  commence  the  scriptural 
notices  of  Egypt.  Thither,  under  the  goad  of 
famine,  that  patriarch  descended,  and  there 
he  acquired  great  wealth  (Gen.  zii.  10,  Meg,), 
His  journey  implies  that  already  the  land 
and  its  characteristics  were  known  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  one  consequence  of  his  visit  was, 
to  render  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
more  intimate;  for  we  find  Sarah,  Abraham's 
wife,  in  possession  of  an  Egyptian  slaySf 
whose  name  was  Hagar,  of  whom  the  pa- 
triarch had  a  son,  Ishmoel,  the  founder  of 
the  Arab  tribes.  The  possession  of  an  Egyp- 
tian slave  in  Abraham's  family  gives  reason 
to  think  tliat  the  Hebrews  were  at  this  tims 
socially  superior  to  the  Egyptians ;  while  the 
fact  that  an  Egyptian  slave  became  his  con- 
cubine, renders  it  probable  that  there  was  no 
distinction  of  race,  perhaps  not  much  of 
conformation  or  colour,  between  the  two 
peoples. 

From  this  early  period  intercourse  was 
maintained  between  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state.  Of  this 
intercourse  the  Bible,  referring  to  that  land 
more  than  two  hundred  times,  contains 
striking  and  important,  though  irregular 
and  unconnected  notices,  which,  in  a  more 
or  less  decided  degree,  accord  with  what  is 
known  of  the  country  and  its  history  from 
independent  sources.  A  more  minute  in- 
quiry than  can  be  here  instituted  would  end 
in  showing,  that  both  in  what  he  enjoined 
and  what  he  forbad,  in  much  of  the  general 
tenor  of  his  legislation,  Moses  had  a  view  to 
things  to  be  learnt,  but  far  more  often  to 
things  to  be  avoided,  in  Eg)'ptian  laws  and 
usages.  The  influence  of  Egypt  on  Pales- 
tine, and  reciprocally  of  Palestine  on  Egypt, 
was  during  many  centuries  immediate  and 
considerable.  The  general  connection  of  the 
two  lands  with  (heir  inhabitants  and  institn- 
tions,  as  that  connection  appears  in  tlie  sa- 
cred record,  is  in  harmony  witli  what  other 
autliorities  would  lead  us  to  expect  The 
unparalleled  discoveries  of  recent  days  have 
tended  to  corroborate  the  general  train  of  the 
Biblical  history,  and  to  throw  light  on  its 
import  and  on  the  observances  of  the  peo- 
ple who  penned  its  narratives.  Had  not 
the  substance  of  the  sacred  record  been  his 
torically  correct,  the  disinterring  of  Egyptian 
life  which  has  of  late  taken  place  could  not 
have  failed  to  explode  its  preleusious ;  while 
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in  trnth  the  more  we  learn  of  Eg3rpt,  the  the  eon  of  Solomon,  with  the  held  of  d» 

more  we  know  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  more  twenty-second,  namely,  Schesonk-sesak.  AH 

we  are  impressed  with  the  deep  and  ever-  these  Biblical  statements    accord  with  the 

enduring  realities  of  their  national   exist-  traditions  and  the  contemporaneoos  mma- 

ence.  ments  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  most  satis* 

Still  more    important,   in   au    historical  factory  manner'  (Buusen,  i.  207). 
point  of  view,  than  that  of  Abraham,  was  Jo-         During  the  agitated  period  which  inler- 

seph's  visit  to  Egypt,  where,  under  peculiar  vened  between  Joshua  and  David,  the  rda- 

oircumstances,  he  became  prime  minister  of  tionsof  the  Israelites  with  Egypt,  if  in  reality 

the  country,  gave  shelter  to  his  aged  father,  they  were  of  importance,  could  scarcely  havt 

and  secured  for  his  people  a  home  in  Goshen,  found  a  pen  to  record  them ;  bat  as  soon  at 

on  the  east  of  Memphis,  the  scene  of  Jo-  the  government  became  settled  in  the  hands 

■eph's  distinction;  and  so  indirectly  paved  the  of  Solomon,  we  find  Egypt  a^ain  appearing 

way  for  those  signal  events  which  accompa-  prominently  in  the  Scriptures,  for  that 


nied  the  exodas,  and  led  on  to  the  establish-  narch  '  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh,  king  ol 
mentof  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  Thisisapor-  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter'  (1 
lion  of  the  Hebrew  history  which  it  has  been  Kings  iiL  1,  Beq.),  an  alliance  which  added 
attempted,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  to  his  power  (ix.  16).  The  good  under- 
times, to  invalidate.  The  attempts  have  ut-  standing  terminated  before  Solomon's  death ; 
terly  failed,  and  tbe  Biblical  narratives  con-  for  Jeroboam,  when  in  danger  of  losing  his 
nected  with  it  exhibit,  in  a  general  picture  as  life  in  consequence  of  rebelling  against  hii 
well  as  in  some  minute  features,  the  Egyp-  sovereign,  found  refuge  and  protection  with 
tian  monarchy  as  we  still  behold  it  in  the  *  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt '  (xi.  40).  On  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  its  monumental  accession  of  Hehoboam,  the  fugitive  received 
remains.  active  support  from  Shishak,  who  (970  A.  C.) 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some  authori-  took  and  plundered  Jerusalem  (xiv.  25) ;  and 
ties,  it  was  during  the  residence  of  the  Is-  it  appears  probable  that  during  the  ninth 
raelites  in  Egypt  Uiat  a  rude  nomadic  horde,  century  before  Christ,  Egypt,  in  conj unction 
named  Hyksos,  or  shepherds,  penetrated  by  with  Edom,  carried  on  hostilities  against 
its  eastern  boundaries  into  Egypt,  being  Judah  (Joel  iii.  10).  At  a  later  time,  in  the 
attracted  by  the  fertile  plains  of  Uie  Delta,  reign  of  Hezekiah,  we  find  Egypt  alarmed, 
Settling  after  some  lapse  of  time,  and  no  and  soon  assailed,  by  the  Assyrian  arms, 
small  struggle,  in  Memphis,  their  chiefs  Then  an  influential  party  i^  Judah  mani* 
made  that  city  their  capital,  where  they  ruled  fested  a  strong  inclination  to  an  alliance 
over  Lower  Egypt  Governing  with  a  rod  of  witli  Egypt,  in  order  to  vrith stand  the  corn- 
iron,  they  spread  abroad  wasting  and  terror,  mon  foe  (Isaiah  xxx.  2,  seq,;  xxxi.  1 ;  xxxvl 
driving  the  native  princes  into  the  Upper  6  ;  comp.  xviii.  2).  An  alliance  ensued, 
eountry.  Either  one  of  these  Hyksos  mo-  though  the  prophets  raised  their  warning 
narchs  or  the  entire  dynasty,  historiaas  have  voices  against  it.  Oreat  peril  was  the  conse- 
recognised  in  '  the  new  king  over  Egypt  quence  (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  »eq.).  A  change 
which  knew  not  Joseph'  (Exod.  i.  8) ;  and  in  the  councils  of  Judah  ensued;  for  we  find 
in  the  consequences  of  their  hostility,  the  its  monarch,  Josiah,  fighting,  on  the  side  of 
feelings  of  aversion  which  made  *  every  Assyria,  against  Pharaoh-Necho  (xxiii.  29). 
shepherd  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp-  Judah  for  a  short  time  fell  under  Egyptian 
tians'  (Gen.  xlvi.  34).  The  facts  recorded  influence  (xxiii.  33),  until  the  ChaldiPan  su- 
in  the  Scripture  respecting  these  early  pe-  premacy  gained  prevalence  in  the  WesL  An 
riods  would  have  been  more  serviceable,  at  alliance  of  the  last  king  of  Judah  with 
least  for  the  purposes  of  chronology,  had  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  £zek.xTii.  15)  brought 
the  proper  names  of  the  several  kings  been  ruin  on  that  kingdom.  Many  Jews  fled  into 
given ;  but  the  narrative  speaks  of  them  un-  Egypt  (Jer.  xlL  17 ;  xlil.  14,  teq,),  where  al- 
der the  general  appeUation  of  Pharaoh,  which  ready  were  a  considerable  number  of  Israel- 
is a  name  of  office  equivalent  to  our  mo-  ites  (Zech.  x.  10). 

narch.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  at  the  first  found 

About  five  centuries   after  Moses,   and  support  in  Egypt     A  closer  approximation 

nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  there  took  place  under  Hoshea,  when  the  latta, 

begins  a  seribs  of  contemporaneous  events,  beuig   tributary  to    Shalmaneser,    king   of 

of  which  evidence  is  found  both  in  the  Bi-  Assyria,  sought  alliance  with  *  So,  king  of 

ble  and  the  Egyptian  authorities  (Bunsen,  Egypt,'  and  was,  in  consequence,  captured 

*£gypten8  Stelle,'  iii.  01).     On  this  point  and  imprisoned   by  the   former,  who  pro- 

the   learned   German    remarks,   *  Here   are  ceeded  to  enslave  the  whole  nation  (2  Kings 

found  manifold   and   interesting  points  of  xvii.  3,  tef.  Hos.  v.  13;  viL  11). 
contact,  of  which  the  latest  is  tlie  contem-         In  the  progress  of  events  the  time  arrived 

poraneousness   of  Zedekiah  and  Jeremiah  when  Egypt,  having  for  centuries  held  swiy 

with  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the   fourth   king  of  in  NorUi-E  astern  Africa,   and   oocasioaaDy 

the  twenty-sixth  dynasty ;  and  the  most  an-  competed  with  Assyria  for  influence  and 

oieat,  the  contemporaneoosneBs  of  Behoboam,  dominiou,  was,  with  its  tztarDal  gloiy,  rather 
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UnilllMd  thu  Impaired,  to  Ul  tudcr  Iha 
{mwar  of  coDqoeron  who  for  »  lime  guned 

ths  empira  ot  tliB  world.  Thoa  Piamme- 
aitat,  son  of  Amwii,  ud  with  bim  ihe  go- 
TcnimeDt  of  the  caaotrj  bj  uttife  princes, 
fell  iMfora  the  ums  of  Cuubj'Hs,  monarch 
of  the  newly- eaiabliihed  lledo-Frraiiin  king- 
dom. Egjpl  remuned  >  Feraiui  prolines 
till  Iha  time  of  Aleiander,  who  muds  it  « 
put  of  the  great  Mieedoaiui  empire  (330 
A.O.).  After  Alexander's  death,  Ftolemj, 
hia  general,  became  Aral  governor  and  then 
king  of  Egypt.  To  hia  dominion  also  be- 
longed the  greater  part  of  the  surromiding 
lands,  and  amongst  ihem  PaleBtine,  the  poi- 
■eaaion  of  which,  however,  waa  aflerwarda 
loiL  Dudcr  ibe  incceuori  of  Ftolemj, 
Egypt  r«niained  (ill  the  year  30  A.  C,  when 
it  became  a  Roman  provinoe.  In  the  divi- 
■ion  of  the  BDraau  dominion,  it  Cell  to  Iha 
Eaatera  empire  (393  A.  D.)  ;  and  about  010 
A.D.  coming  Inlo  Ihe  bands  ot  the  Arabs, 
Egypt  has  since  remained  andei  Moham- 
medan coutra). 

Daring  the  Plolemaie  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  Ihal  country  became  a  place 
ot  refuge  and  resort  for  Israelites,  to  whom, 
even  in  Alexandria,  valuable  rights  and  im- 
munities were  conceded.  Under  Ftolemy 
Philopaior  (ISOA.C),  thej  built  at  Leon- 
topolis,  after  the  model  of  Ihe  house  ot  Qod 
in  the  capital  of  Ibeii  native  land,  a  splendid 
temple,  in  which  they  sslabliahed  I  complete 
system  of  Jewish  worship,  to  aid  in  whioh 


the  Hebrew  Sorlptnrai  were  tmulMad  into 
Orrek,  which  was  their  ordinal^  tongoe,  and 

had  nowbecome  the  language  of  the  civilised 

The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  consistud 
esaentially  iu  Ihe  worship  of  the  powers  ol 
nature,  which  being  set  (orib  bj  visible 
images,  after  the  general  manner  iu  which 
Ihe  native  teachers  communicated  instruc- 
tions to  tbeir  pupila  bj  appealing  to  Ilieir 
sense  of  sight,  gave  rise  to  forms  in  which 
the  most  diverse  and  beterogeneoaB  membera 
and  features  were  united,  which  origiually 
were  symboliciU  of  ideas  ;  but  in  process  ot 
time,  and  the  growth  of  corruption,  losing 
their  significance  at  least  with  the  multi- 
tude, came  10  be  blindly  and  Dninlelligenlly 
worshipped  in  and  for  Ihemselres,  'stocks 


blagel 


mblen 


from  different  animals,  gai 
sculptured  and  painted  divinities  of  the  moat 
grolesqaa,  and  to  a  Christian  mind  the  moat 
reptdsiva  natnre  (see  vol.  i.  239,  329,  lie.). 
Id  some  instances,  howeter,  the  humsa 
form  la  not  only  preferred  as  the  image  of 
the  divinity,  but  kept  in  itself  free  from  as- 
sociation with  pans  borrowed  th>m  the  bmta 
rreadon,  Ibe  symbols  employed  being  at- 
tached to,  rather  than  incorporated  in  the 
figure  of  a  man  or  wDinsa  (camp.  Ezek.  itL 
IT),  as  in  this  cut,  representing  Cbons-Hor, 
Hslbor,  and  ScTek-lU,  tlie  triple  divinity  of 
the  Ombitio  noma  or  district. 
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ic  iTinbollckleltnifnllnKilm-  Ths  preralniM  ^Ihii  ■  jmbolleal  vmbi; 
ion  in  t  complex  (oim,  *a  ID  indicuai  ■  itation  in  tbe  progrew  of  citUj- 
Mtion  Dot  aaSlcuntlj  ■dTuicwl  for  moDO- 
tb«iun.  As  1  low  vid  ■cninml  oDiidilian  gl 
miad  redaced  dirine  Irnthi  to  ontwud  ayB- 
bolj,  uid  required  the  aid  of  (hoae  ■jmbola 
toi  the  lapport  ud  lh«  e^imsiaii  of  in 
piety,  Ki  •>□  its  tide  did  the  •aine  pirton 
leligion  keep  the  wonhippen  in  ■  ■Uitt  d 
pupilage  which,  wanting  a  loSaieiit  intei- 
Dal  impolM  of  impniTemeiit,  aad  left  with- 
out the  light  and  itimaiDa  of  a  apeeial  me- 
Ution,  aonld  DOl  and  did  not  develop  iticU 
into  a  nligioui  manhood,  but  railm  lael 
power,  beoame  enilaied  to  eKtema]  imige^ 
■□d  gradnaUj  degenerated  into  the  groieM 
of  all  idolauj.  For  the  worahip  of  aninub, 
both  alire  and  dead,  luooeeded  the  wordiip 
of  beterugeueona  animal  fotma.  The  ajmbd 
passed  from  meo'e  coDteiouaneaa.  Itaimpoit 
vanished.  The  iuielleelna],  the  moral,  ul 
the  epirilaal  eank  and  were  absorbed  in  riu 
mere  animal  eiLerior,  wUi^li  accordinglj  «i> 
regarded  as  the  prup«r  object  of  divine  IW' 
mage.  A  einiilar  acconnt  might  be  giren  tt 
tlie  (irigin  of  the  wunhip  of  Tegetablei,  ID 
'  o  the  Egyptians  were  addicted,  and 


for  wLicl 


weU  a 


B.  they  were  derided  by  Bom 
who  could  feel  the  absurdity  of  the  art  witb- 
out  haring  eyes  to  diacem  Ibe  Ttligion  (/ 
which  it  was  the  veiL 

The  iiiael  recent  work  on  Egjpt  that  hai 
come  into  our  lianda— '  Rgypt,  her  Testi- 
mony to  the  Truth  of  the  Bible,  by  Williaa 
Oaburn.  jnn.  London.  1816,' — conlaiuing 
little  that  ia  new  in  the  way  of  pictorial  il- 
hiatiations,  offers  of  eurh  as  are  geneiaDr 
known,  and  of  the  hieroglypfaical  inacrip- 
lioDi  accompanying  them,  inlerpreialioni 
and  views  which  throw  light  on  the  hisloiy 
of  Egypt  and  FBlesline,  and  supply  an  effee- 
tnal  answer  to  those  who  bate  represented 
the  Hebrews  on  their  eseape  from  Phanok 
aa  in  a  tow  and  degraded  eonditioii,  onfil  K) 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  alate,  and  to  eieeala 
the  works  ascribed  to  thein  in  (he  Penla- 
lencb.  With  reference  to  the  latter  poin^ 
mach  had  already  been  indirwctly  elfciitad 
by  Wilkintou  and  olhera.  Ur.  OabBm*! 
merit  consists  in  making  a  direot  applieaiiia 
to  the  point  of  facts  aueeied  by  the  mona- 
meniB  ;  shewing  that  the  nationa  of  Canaan, 
as  they  appear  in  conllicl  with  Egypt,  were 
poisessed  of  great  skill,  not  only  in  the  nss- 
ful,  bat  also  tbe  ornamental  ana ;  for  whick 
purpose  be  exhibits  pictured  repreaentatioBS 
of  their  costumes,  which  in  sotne  instances 
were  rich  and  sLowy,  presentiDg  more  ihaB 
one 'coal  of  many  cdonrs;'  their  weqiona  d 
war,  their  lases,  elegant  in  shapa ;  with  i)- 
'■ustratioosof  ibeslateof  the  arts  andaeiecwa 
ID  Kliypl,  especially  in  relation  to  working  in 
metals,  spinning,  weaTing,  the  mannfknolt 
of  Furniture,  iuHtruments  of  inaaie,  fte.; 
which  put  it  bvyvud  a  doubt  iliat  tba  land- 
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iteB  were  able  to  execute  what  was  enjoined  nnder  which  they  had  been  for  eighteen 

for  the  eonitniotion  and  the  semoes  of  the  years.     Having  delivered  to  their  priooe» 

tabemaele.      Sncceeding,   moreover,    to   a  Eglon,  a  present  which  was  a  mere  cover 

greater  extent  than  others  in  relation  to  Bib-  for  what  was  to  follow,  he  obtained  a  pri- 

Heal  words,  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics,  Tate  audience  of  that  ruler,  whom  he  then 

the  author  has,  with  more  or  less  distinct-  assassinated.  Betiring  from  the  inner  cham- 

ness  and  success,  made  out  the  names  of  her,  where  he  had  been  received  by  Eglon, 

the  chief  nations  of  Canaan,  so  as  to  exhibit  he  fastened  the  doors  by  their  ordinary  fas- 

the  kings  of  Egypt  in  actual  conflict  with  tening,  a  bar  on  the  outside  (Judg.  xvi.  14), 

these  people ;   over  whom,   and  not,  as  is  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  king's 

commonly  thought,  over  distant  and  power-  crawling  forth  to  procure  aid.  It  is  not  usual 

ful  empires,  the  former  gained  the  victories  for  oriental  servants  to  enter  the  presence 

which  are  blazoned  on  the  monuments,  in  of  their  master  unless  summoned.    Rglou's 

tlie  true  spirit  of  Eastern  adulation.  servants  having  long  wondered  at  the  delay. 

The   religious  corruptions  of  the  Egyp-  at  last  opened  the  doors,  and  found  their 

tians  appear  to  have  sprung  from  their  pic-  master  dead.    Meanwhile,  Ehud,  having  es- 

ture-writing.    The  view  supposes  the  pre-  oaped,  collected  his  countrymen,  and,  after 

existence  of  a   better  system    of  religious  slaughtering  ten  thousand  Moabites,  achieved 

opinions  than  we  find  prevalent  in  any  period  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  subjugated  her 

of  Egyptian  history.    A  corruption  implies  oppressor  (Judg.  iii.  15,  »eq), 

someUiing  better  than  itself.    Hence  it  ap-  How  sickening  are  these  details  of  vio- 

pears  probable  that  in  the  very  earliest  ages  lence  and  carnage — ^how  contrary  to  the  spi- 

a  purer  form  uf  religion  prevailed.   Whence,  rit,   aims,   and   tendencies  of  the   gospel  I 

except  from  divine   revelation,   this  could  Ehud  stands  in  the  same  class  with  Brutus ; 

have  arisen,  it  seems  difficult  to  say.    Another  both  used  the  dagger  for  the  deliverance  of 

view  of  the  same  subject  leads  also  to  the  their  country.   Their  purpose  may  extenuate, 

belief  that  Ood  has  '  spoken  once,  yea  twice,*  but  cannot  justify  their  deed.  False  pretences 

to  his  creature  man.     For  how  else  could  still  remain  deceit;  but  deceit  is  deceit,  and 

the  Hebrews  have  kept  or  made  themselves  blood  is  blood,  whatever  the   occasion  on 

free  from  a  subjection  to  the  outward,  under  which  the  one  is  employed  or  the  other  shed, 

which    the    most  cultivated  people  of    the  EKBON,  the  most  northern  of  the  five 

ancient  world  is  now  seen  to  have  fallen  ?  royal  Philistine  cities  forming  the  northern 

Out  of  some  stage  in  picture-writing  was  limit  of  Philistia  (Josh.  xiiL  8).    At  first,  it 

an  alphabet  developed.     Alphabetic  writing  was  assigned  to  Judah  (xv.  45),  afterwards 

•nay  safely  be  pronounced  an  indispensable  to  Dan  (xix.  43)  ;  but  it  was  not  effectually 

pre -requisite  for  the  recognition  and  pure  subdued,  since  it  long  remained  Philistian 

worship  of  one  Ood,  the  Creator  and  Cover-  (Judg.  i.  18.  1  Sam.  viL  14;  comp.  1  Sam* 

nor   of  the    world.     But   both  alphabetic  v.  10;  vL  17  ;  xvii.  52).    Here  was  the  wor- 

writing  and  monotheism  are  found  in  pos-  ship  of  '  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron  *  (2 

session  of  the  desceudants  of  Abraham,  in  Kings  i.  2,  3).    Jonathan  Maccabeus  re- 

the  earliest  historical  times.     Their  ability  eeived  the  place  as  a  present  from  Alexander 

either  to  discover  or  retain  alphabetical  cha-  Balas.     Eusebins  and   Jerome  describe  it 

racters,  implies  a  greater  advance  in  mental  as  a  large  village  inhabited  by  Jews,  lying 

power  and  abstraction  than  any  thing  of  the  between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia,  towards  the 

kind  indicated  in  the  contemporaneous  re-  east     Somewhat  east  of  Jebna  (the  ancient 

mains  of  Egyptian  life.     How  did  the  He-  Jamnia)  stands,  on  an  elevation,  a  vilJage  of 

brews  attain  to  this  ability  7    How  did  they  considerable  sixe,  named  Akir,  which  tradi- 

keep  or  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  Ood  ?  tion  identifies  with  Ekron.   Robinson  learnt 

Their  servitude  in  Egypt  could  have  had  on  that  remains,  such  as  cisterns,  millstones, 

their  mental  culture  no  other  than  a  bad  &c.,  were  occasionally  discovered  on  the  spot 

effect     Why,  in  regard  to  the  highest  of  all  Ekron  is  remarkable  in  connection  with  the 

subjects,  religion,  the  most  abstract  as  well  capture  by  the  Philistines  of  the  ark,  which 

as  the  most  important  and  practical  of  all  was  sent  back  from  the  place  on  a  new  cart 

ideas,  the  idea  of  God — why,  in  regard  to  this,  drawn  by  two  milch-kine.    These  being  left 

is  Abraham  incomparably  superior  to  the  to  their  own  course,  took  the  straight  way  to 

men  that  filled  Thebes  and  Memphis  with  Beth-shemesh,  the  nearest  point  of  entrance  to 

miracles  of  art  which  attract  the  wonder,  if  the  mountains  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  v.  10 — ^vi). 

they  do  not  surpass  the  skill,  of  even  the  pre-  ELAH  (H.  an  oak)^  the  fourth  monarch 

sent  generation  ?     We  know  of  no  satisfac-  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  son  and  successor 

tory  answer  which  does  not  implicate  the  of  Baasha.    Having  reigned  not  two  full 

special  aid  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness ;  years,  he  was,  while  carousing  *  in  the  house 

in  other  words,  revelation  (see  Uie  article  of  Arza,  steward  of  his  house,' surprised  and 

CALr,  and  corap.  Exod.  xii.  12 ;  xxxii.  1  — 6).  slain  by  *  Zimri,  captain  of  half  his  chariots/ 

EHUD  (H.,  A.M.  4050,  A.  C.  1498,  V.  who  thus  gained  the  throne  (1  Kings  xvi.  8). 

1325),  second  judge  of  Israel,  who  redeemed  Several  persons  of  little  note  bore  Hie  same 

his  people  from  bondage  to  the  Moabites,  name,  of  whom  the  father  of  Hoshea,  the  last 
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king  of  Israel,  is  not  to  be  oonfoonded  with  Elath  along  this,  which  is  in  troth  a  hogt 

the  subject  of  this  notice.  water-coarse,  having  its  issue  firom  the  sooth 

ELAM  represents,  in  the  Bible,  the  region  in  the  Dead  Sea,  Moses  wandered  after  he 

named  by  the  Greeks  Elymais,  which  on  the  had  left  Sinai  to  proceed  to  Canaan  (Dent 

soath  of  Assyria  stretched  along  the  eastern  iL  8,  'the  plain  from  Elath').      Elath  be- 

bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Oolf,  and  longed  properly  to  the  Edomites,  who  held 

eastwardly  to  Media  and  the  Persian  pro-  the  mountains  which  bordered  the  Arabih, 

Tince  of  Snsiana.     Hence  Elam  is  in  Oen.  till  they  were  subjected  bj  David,  of  whose 

z.  22,  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Shem  in  con-  conquest  Solomon  availed  himself  in  order 

nection  with  Asshur,  the  ancestor  of  the  As-  to  establish  here  a  direct  commereial  inter- 

syrians ;  and  the  country  is  connected,  now  coarse  with  Ophir  (1  Kings  iz.  26.  2  Chron. 

wiih  Shinar  or  Babylonia  (Oen.  xiv.  l),now  ?iii.  17,  18).     The  same  trade  was  contem- 

with  Media  (Is.  xxi.  2.  Acts  ii.  0),and  in  Ezra  plated  by  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  -rrii-  49). 

(iv.  9)  appears  as  a  province  of  the  Persian  Under  Jehoram,£dom  freed  itself  from  ItnA 

empire.    It  was  only  a  vague  notion  that  pre-  (2  Kings  viii.  20);  but,  as  a  fortress,  wu 

▼ailed  among  the  Biblical  writers  respecting  built  or  repaired  by  Uzziah,  and  restoivd  to 

the  boundaries  of  Elam,  which  in  general  they  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv.  22.    2  Chron.  xzvL  2). 

seem  to  have  regarded  as  a  country  on  the  east  Under  Ahaz,  Resin  '  recovered  Elath  to  8j> 

of  the  Lower  Tigris,  including  Susiana,  and  ria,'  driving  out  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xvi.  6), 

perhaps  a  part  of  Persia.    It  may  sometimes  a  statement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcOe 

have  been  taken  generally  for  the  country  of  with  history:  for  Syria  (Aram),  it  has  been 

Persia,  since  Elam  was   that  portion  of  it  proposed  to  read  Edom,  which  would  r»> 

which  lay  nearest  to  the  Hebrews,  who  for  a  move  the  difficulty. 

long  time  knew  no  other.   Thus  in  Dan.  viii.  From  the  time  of  Mohammed,  Elath  be- 

2,  the  city  Susa  is  placed  in  Elam,  on  the  gan  to  decline,  and  it  has  for  centoriea  been 

river  Ulai,  though  strictly  it  was  in  Susiana,  abandoned.    At  present,  only  rains  maik  its 

which   the  Ulai   (Eulasus)    separates  from  place.    But  in  the  immediate  vicinity  stands 

Elam.     As   Greek  writers   sometimes  take  Fort  Acabah,  held  by  an  Egyptian   garri* 

Susiana  in  a  wider  sense,  so  the  Hebrews  son,  around  which  a  few  Arab  families  have 

comprehended  Susiana  under  Elam.     For  erected  dwellings. 

the  nations  with  which  it  was  allied,  and  in  ELD  AD  (H.  loved  of  God),  wan,  with  Me- 

particular  for  the  Persians,  Elam  appears  to  dad,  one  of  the  seventy  elders  appointed  by 

be  also  taken,  in  those  places  where  it  is  Moses  in  the  wUdemess  to  assist  him  in  the 

mentioned  among  powerful  peoples,  as  in  duties  of  government  at  a  time  when  the 

Jer.  xlix.  35.  Ezek.  xxxiL  24 ;  for  here  Ely-  rebellious  spirit  of  the  people   assmned  a 

mais  proper  can  hardly  be  understood.  The  threatening  aspect    To  these   seventy  the 

same  is  the  case  when  Elam  is  mentioned  as  spirit  of  Jehovah  was  oommonicated,  and 

renowned  for  the  bow  (Is.  zxii.  6),  which  they  prophesied.     But  Eldad  and  Medad 

was  a  weapon  in  the  nse  of  which  the  Per-  ^  had  not  been  present  with  the  rest  around 

sians  enjoyed  a  high  celebrity.  &e  tabernacle  when  the  spirit  was  eommuni- 

So  early  as  the  history  of  Abraham  mention  oated;  yet  had  they  received  it^  and  |no- 
is  made  of  a  king  of  Elam,  from  dependence  phesied  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  Their 
on  whom  that  patriarch  freed  the  cities  on  the  exertions  were  reported  to  Moses,  in  the  ex- 
Dead  Sea.  From  the  nature  of  this  petty  pectation  that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  them, 
war,  it  appears  that  this  so-called  king  was  On  the  contrary,  he  was  glad  that  God's 
only  the  head  of  an  Elamlte  clan  who  was  work  was  being  done,  and  said, — '  WooM 
on  a  plundering  excursion  on  the  west  of  the  Ood  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets, 
Tigris.  In  Jer.  xlix.  34,  the  destruction  of  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon 
Elam  is  forcibly  predicted,  with,  however,  them.'  This  is  the  speech  of  an  enlightened 
the  probable  reversion  of  a  better  fate.  And  mind.  0  that  the  spirit  under  which  it  wis 
if  Belshazzar  (Dan.  viii.  2)  resided  in  Susa,  spoken  actuated  Christians  in  the  present 
we  may  hence  infer  that  Elam  and  Susiana  day ;  each  denomination  of  whom  are  too 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  When  the  Chal-  apt  to  restrict,  if  not  the  mercies  of  God,  yet 
dsBo -Babylonian  monarchy  was  supplanted  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  their  own  corn- 
by  the  Medo-Persian,  Elam  is  found  con-  mimity !  Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that 
nected  with  Media  (Is.  xxi.  2.  Jer.  xxv.  20).  it  was  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  that  was  actively 

ELATH,  or  ELOTH,  a  town  at  the  extre-  in  operation  in  the  heart  of  Moses  when  hi 

mity  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  pronounced  these  interesting  and  instruetivf 

i^m  it  (iBla,  £lana)  was  called  the  iElanitio  words  (Numb.  xi.  16 — 30).  Wherein  tbepvo- 

or  Elanitic  Gulf.   From  this  point  begins  the  phetio  faculty  consisted  in  the  case  befois 

Tale  or  extended  gorge  which  runs  to  the  south-  us,  the  circumstances  make  very  dear.    Its 

em  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  indeed,  in  its  frmction  was  the  authoritative  instruction  of 

general  character,  reaches  to  the  southern  the  people  in  their  duty  to  God  and  to  hit 

extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.   Known  now  representative,  Moses,  in  regard  to  eivil  u 

by  tlie  name  of  el-Ghor  (the  channel),  it  was  well  as  religious  concerns.     The 

in  ancient  times  called  the  Arabah.    From  cated  inspiration,  of  eoone,  mm 
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fitted  them  for  the  office.  The  quality  of  tUns  in  general  (1  Cor.  i.  27.  Jamea  ii.  6), 
that  inspiration,  and  its  designed  tendency,  were  chosen  of  God  for  the  ftirtherance  of 
may  be  gathered  from  its  actual  operation  his  glory,  that  by  becoming  the  channels  of 
and  effects.  Of  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  the  Divine  love,  they  might  work  together 
given,  and  the  way  in  which  it  wrought  on  with  him  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  (John 
the  mind,nothing  is  said;  and  as  nothing  can  ▼.  17.  1  Cor.  xii.  6.  Ephes.  L  11.  Phil.  IL 
be  known,  speculation  is  nugatory,  and  may     13). 

be  detrimental.  So  is  it  with  inspiration  in  ELEMENTS  (L.  eUiMnta,  the  ultimate  ma- 
general.  So  also  is  it  with  Ood's  working  terials,  or  principles,  of  which  things  ar« 
in  nature.  Their  reality  and  their  nature  composed),  is  a  word  which  stands  for  a 
are  made  known  by  their  results.  The  man-  Greek  term,  itoicheiat  of  the  same  import  ai 
ner  of  their  operation  is  one  of  those  secret  the  Latin  eUmtnta,  the  force  of  which  may 
things  that  belong  to  God.  be  the  better  apprehended  if  we  add  that 

ELDER  (T.  tidy  *  age,'  whence  ctdcrman,     '  elementa '  is  put  for  the  alphabet,  or  the 
or  alderman).     See  Age  and  Bishop.  letters  out  of  which  language   is   formed. 

ELEALEH  (H.),  a  town  in  the  territory     Hence  in  the  New  Testament  *  stoicheia,'  re- 
ef Reuben  (Numb,  xxxii.  3)  which  the  Reu-     taining  its  classic  import,  denotes  those  ele- 
benites,  among  other  places,  asked  of  Moses,     ments  or  principles  of  which  the  world  was 
and  which  they  found  in  existence;  so  that     held  to  consist  (2  Pet  iii.  10,  12),  and  into 
when  they  are  said  (37)  to  have  *  built,*  it     which  it  was  expected  to  be  resolved.  These, 
meaus   that  they  repaired  or   fortified  the     according  to  Seneca,  were  four-^fire,  water, 
place.     At  a  later  time,  as  well  as  before     air,  earth.    The  elementary  bodies  of  modem 
Beuben  held    it,    Elealeh  belonged  to  the     science,  that  is,  those  which  cannot  be  re- 
Moabites,    and  therefore  is  it   among    the     solved  into  other  more  simple  bodies,  inde- 
Moabite  cities  which  Isaiah  threatens  with     pendently  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
calamity  (XV.  4 ;  xvi.  9).     In  the  vicinity  of     netism,  which  operate  in  bodies  without  add- 
Hesbon  (Hushan)  travellers  have  discovered     ing  aught  to  their  ponderable  mass,  are  in 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Elal,  which  be-     number  about  fifty ;  by  whose  union  in  van- 
token  the  spot  where  Elealeh  once  stood  ous  manners  the  almost  numberless  bodies 
ELEAZAR  (H.  God  it  help),  a  name  ap-     we  see  around  us  are  composed  and  held  to- 
plied  among  the  Hebrews  to  several  persons,     gether.     The  word  stoicheia  is  also  used  of 
of  whom   we   mention    these : — I.  Aaron's     the  first  or  rudimentai  principles  of  know- 
third  son  (Numb.  iii.  2),  who,  after  his  two     ledge,  whence  ensues  an  elementary  or  im- 
elder  brothers,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  had  pe-     perfect  acquaintance  with   spirituid   truth, 
risbed  (Lev.  x.),  held  during  his  father's  life     (Gal.  iv.  8,  9.  Coloss.  ii.  8, 20.  Heb.  v.  12). 
the  oversight  of  the  Levitical  order  (Numb.  ELI  (H.  my  God),  high-priest  over  the 
iii.  32),  and  on  his  death  was  raised  to  the     sanctuary  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  L  3,  9)  imme- 
dignity  of  high-priest  (Numb.xx.  28).   Ele-     diately  before  the  age  of  Samuel.   According 
azar  died  not  long  after  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.     to  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  8,  1),  he  was  de- 
83),  but  the  high-priesthood  appears  to  have     acended  from  Aaron's  fourth  son,  Ithamar. 
remained  in  his  family  with  little  interruption     He  died  when  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  hav- 
to  the  time  of  Herod.     II.  A  son  of  Abina-     ing  judged  Israel  forty  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  10, 
dab,  of  Kiijath'Jearim,  who  was  sanctified     18).     His  death,  when  now  blind  and  weak 
in  order  to  keep  the  ark  of  God,  after  the     from  age,  was  caused  by  a  fall  fh>m  a  seat 
Philistines  had  restored  it  to  the  Israelites     on  which  he  sat  by  the  way-side,  watching 
(ISam.  vii.  1).    HI.  Son  of  Dodo,  one  of     the  issue  of  a  battle.    This  fall  was  occa- 
David's  three  mighty  men,  who  in  battle  (3     sioned  by  his  receiving  the  afflicting  intelli- 
8am.  xxfii.  9,  seq.)  smote  the  Philistines     geuce  that  his  two  sons  had  been  slain,  and 
until  his  weary  hand  could  no  longer  wield     that  the  ark  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
the  sword,  and  who,  with  two  others,  on  Da      tines  (1  Sam.  iv.  17, 18;  comp.  li.  12 — 16,22). 
yid's  expressing  a  wish  for  a  draught  of  the     Elfs  latter  days  had  been  embittered,  and 
water  fh>m  his  own  native  Bethlehem,  broke     his  official  influence  abated,  by  the  gross 
tiirongh  the  Philistine  forces  which  lay  be-     misconduct  of  these  sons,  whose  defeat  and 
fore  the  place,  and  brought  the  beverage  to     death  brought  his  life  to  a  sudden  termina- 
his  longing  master  (1  Chron.  xi.  12,  teq,),     tion.     The   union  of  civil  with  sacerdotal 
Lazarus  is  a  variation  of  the  name  Eleazar.     frinctions  observable  in  Eli's  history,  affords 
ELECT  (G.  eklectos,  *  chosen'),  that  which,     an  exemplification  of  the  disordered  and  dis- 
for  certain  reasons,  is  chosen  from  others  of    turbed  state  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
a  similar  kind  (MaU.  xx.  16);  hence  that     at  the  time.  And  the  sad  train  of  woes  which 
which  is  in  itself  excellent  and  preferable,     befel  Eli  and  his  family,  and  through  them  af- 
So  in  1  Pet  ii.  4, 0,  *  elect,'  or  *  chosen,'  is  con-     fected  the  community,  seem  to  have  had  their 
nected  with  *  precious.'  In  2  John  i.  it  signi-     origin  in  the  insubordination  that  ensued 
fies  *most  noble;'  the  word  here  rendered     in  Eli's  house  fh>m  indiscreet  indulgence  and 
'  lady,'  namely,  kuria,  may  be  a  proper  name,     the  want  of  a  due  enforcement  of  parental 
The  twelve  apostles  (Luke  vl.  13)  and  our     authority  (1  Sam.  ii  29).    There  have,  be- 
Lord  himself  (1  Pet  ii  6),  ai  well  as  Chris-    tides  Eli,  been  other  prieato  whose  ohildnoy 
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from  tlie  want  of  wise,  gentle,  and  well-sus-     the  rude,  stem,  and  unyielding  strength  of  § 
tained  discipline,   have  entailed   dishonour     Hebrew  prophet. 

on  tlieir  fathers'  house  and  great  harm  to         Of  his  personal  bistorj  we  know  scarcely 
society — a  dishonour  the   greater,  a  harm     any  thing;  his  public  services,  eveu  so  ta 
the  more  lamentable,  because  both  had  their     as  tiiey  are  recorded,  restrict  themaelTes  to 
origin  in  their  homes,  where,  in  a  special     a  few  signal  events.     Such  moral  strength, 
manner,  the  pure  influences  of  religion  should     unbending  determination,  and  great  influ* 
prevail  (1  Tim. iii. 4).    Eli's  family  troubles     «nce  as  Elijah  exerted,  while   they  shows 
may  have  arisen  from  the  absorption  of  his     higher  source  than  any  thing  merely  humao, 
time  and  energy  in  the  complex  duties  of     imply  an  educational  training  of  the  most 
priest  and  judge.     Ministers  in  these  days     effectual  kind,  and  give  a  £avoarable  impres- 
are  sometimes  so  much  engrossed  in  public     Bion  of  the  moral  greatness   to  which  (he 
engagements  that  they  have  ouly  the  refuse     Mosaic  polity  coald  raise    its    faithful  sd- 
of  their  minds  and  hearts  left  for  domestic     herents.     And  as  Elijah  passed  through  the 
duties.     These  facts  may  explain,  but  they     training  whence  he  became  what  he  was,  in 
do  not  excuse,  the  neglect  ot  home,  whence     tlie  less  pare  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  in  an 
ensue  the  evils  of  which  we  have  spoken.  idolatrous  period,  we  see  in  liim  what  could 

ELIAB   (U.  my  God  (in)  a  father)  ^  Da-     be  produced  under    the    severe  lessons  of 
vid's    eldest    broUier,    whom    the    prophet     sorrow  and  (rial. 

Samuel,  when  sent  to  the  house  of  Jesse  to  The  prophets  embodied  not  ouly  the  purs 
appoint  from  his  sons  a  future  king  of  Israel,  religious  element  of  the  times,  but  also  its 
was  disposed  to  select  on  account  of  the  patriotism.-  This  feature  is  seen  in  full  pro- 
beauty  of  his  person.  But  Jehovah  said  minence  in  Elijah,  who  not  improbably  was 
unto  Samuel,  *  Look  not  on  his  countenance,  the  centre  around  whom  gathered  the  patriots 
or  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  because  I  of  his  day,  and  in  whom  they  found  a  leader 
have  refused  him  ;  fur  Jehovah  seeth  not  as     ftnd  a  representative. 

man  seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  Elijah  appears  suddenly  on  the  scene,  sa- 
appearance,  but  Jehovah  looketh  on  the  nouncing  to  Ahab  that,  as  a  punishment  for 
heart '( 1  Sam.  xvi.  0.  1  Chron.  ii.  13).  his  subservience  to  Baal,  neither  dew  nor 

This  is  one  of  the  many  golden  sentences  rain  should  fall  for  years,  until  he  annonueed 
of  the  Bible  that  make  its  value  literally  in-  the  change.  In  tlie  climate  and  over  the  soil 
estimable.  Even  the  wise  and  good  are,  as  ofPalestine  a  droughtwas  a  terrible  calamity, 
was  Samuel,  prone  to  be  captivated  by  a  fair  From  the  consequent  suffering  Elijah  him- 
exterior.  Rarely,  however,  is  personal  beauty  self  was  in  part  preserved  by  taking  refuge 
united  with  excellent  gifts  of  mind ;  since  from  tlie  wrath  of  the  king  in  Wady  Cherith 
tliose  who  possess  the  former  are  too  apt  to  (see  the  article),  where  he  was  miraculous^ 
disregard  and  neglect  tlie  latter.  True  wis-  supplied  with  food,  and  *  drauk  of  the  brooL' 
dom,  however,  passing  by  the  outward,  goes  Danger  probably  being  at  hand,  he  was  com- 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  forms  manded  to  travel  to  the  north-west,  as  f ar  ss 
its  judgment  and  makes  its  choice  accord-  Zarephath,  near  Zidon.  Exhausted  by  the 
ing  to  the  natural  and  acquired  dispositions  lengUi  of  his  journey,  he  asks  succour  of  a 
of  tlie  heart  widow  whom  he  meets  with  on  the  outside 

The  inspiration  by  which  Samuel  was  on     of  the  city.     But  she  is  as  poor  as  TiimMf 
this  occasion  actuated,  was  obviously  that     Elijah,  however,  having  beeu  directed  to  her, 
higher  wisdom  which  ensues  from  second     knows  that  her  wants  will  be  supplied,  and 
thoughts  and  careful  reflection,  under  the     bids  her  make  a  small  provision  for  his  re- 
guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Ood.  freshmen t.     She  complies,  and  has  her  re- 
ELIJAH   (H.  mtf  God  (U)  Jehovah )t  dr.     ward.  The  drought  continued ;  butherbanel 
A.  M.  4653,  A.  C.  b05,  Y.  905,    a   prophet     of  meal  did  not  waste,  nor  her  cruise  of  oil 
uf  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  lived  under     fail.     Her  son  fell  sick,  it  may  have  been 
the  dominion  of  the  idolatrous  Ahab,  and     under  the  privations  occasioned  by  the  want 
having  left  nothing  written,  is  known  to  us     of  rain.     This  calamity  she  judged  to  have 
only  by  some  very  striking  events  recorded     been  inflicted,  through  the  hands  of  the  pio- 
in  I  Kings  xvii.  uq.    In  the  beginning  of    phet,  as  a  punishment  for  some  sin.    When 
that  chapter  he  is  designated  the  Tishbite,     he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  restored 
that    is,   a  native  of  the  city  of  Thisbe,  a     by  Elijah,  who  thus  convinced  her  that  hi 
town  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali.     The  ad-     was  a  man  of  God. 

ditional  description  'of  the  inhabitants  of  In  the  third  year  of  the  drought,  when 
Gilead '  leads  to  the  impression  that  he  had  there  was  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,  Elijah 
removed  from  his  native  place,  and,  pass-  was  commissioned  to  announce  to  AJiab  the 
ing  the  Jordan,  settled  in  Gilead,  of  course  speedy  coming  of  rain.  It  required,  how* 
without  being  incorporated  with  any  new  ever,  great  daring  to  go  into  the  piesemx  of 
tribe.  the  monarch;  for  he  had  employed  eveiy 

1  El^ah  lived  m  a  period  of  religious  depra-  resource  in  order  to  apprehend  the  prophet, 
▼ation,  and  conducted  himself  in  a  most  to  whom  he  imputed  the  blame  of  the  aatioiul 
worthy  maimer,  offering  a  noble  example  ot    afllictiou.    While  proceeding  to  ezecols  Ibe 
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Divmc  command,  he  met  with  Obadiah,  go- 
vernor of  the  palace,  whom  Ahab  had  sent 
out  in  order  to  search  for  fodder.  His  good 
offices  Elijah  wished  to  employ  with  Ahab ; 
but  Obadiah,  though  he  had  found  shelter 
for  a  hundred  prophets  when  their  order 
was  persecuted  by  the  queen  Jezebel,  was 
afraid  to  speak  to  the  king  respecting  the 
bated  prophet.  Nothing  daunted,  Elijah 
went  into  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  and 
being  encountered  with  reproach,  boldly  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  king's  idolatry  which 
bad  brought  the  Divine  anger  on  the  land. 
But  he  had  a  practical  object — nothing  less 
than  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  priests  of 
Baal.  Of  them  there  were  430,  besides  400 
prophets  of  the  grove,  supported  at  the 
queen's  expense.  Elijah  alone  remained  of 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah.  He  challenged 
them  to  a  public  ordeal,  and  gave  the  chal- 
lenge in  presence  of  the  king,  l^ount  Car- 
mel  was  the  chosen  spot,  and  tliere  the  Di- 
vine will  was  declared  in  a  manner  so  mani- 
fest and  decided,  that  the  people  acknow- 
ledged Jehovah  as  the  only  Ood,  and  at  the 
command  of  Elijah  hewed  all  the  idolatrous 
prophets  to  pieces.  Then  came  the  rain, 
and  the  people  ate  and  drank. 

Jezebel,  however,  threatened  Elijah  with 
dire  vengeance.      The    Tishbite    knew  her 
nature,  and  was  sure  that  there  was  safety 
for  himself  only  in  flight  and  distance.    Not 
content,  therefore,  with  leaving  her  domi- 
nions, he  hastened  to  the  extreme  southern 
district  of  Judah,  and  came  to  Beersheba. 
Not  even  here,  however,  did  he  find  himself 
in  security.     Continuing  his  flight  south- 
wards, he  proceeded  a  day's  journey  into  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  where  sinking,  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,    he  was  miracn- 
hously  relieved,  as  Hagar  had  of  old  received 
succour  in  the  same  desolate  region.     Thus 
refreshed,  he  went  on  till  he  reached  the  dis- 
tant Horeb,  where,  •  in  a  still  small  voice,* 
the  presence  of  Ood  was  manifested  to  him; 
which  relieved  his  dejected   spirits  and  re- 
vived his  courage.     Thus  restored  to  him- 
self, he  received  an  injunction,  the  aim  and 
tendency  of  which  were  tlie  punishment  of 
the  guilty  Ahab,  whose  downfol  soon  took 
place.     In  the  interval,  that  monarch  had, 
by  false  witness  and  murder,  procured  the 
possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.     To 
reprove  the  king  was  as  dangerous  as  to  re- 
sist him.     No  one  dared  to  incur  tlie  peril. 
But  Elijah  was  faithful ;  and  under  the  Di- 
vine directions  he  went  and  fonnd  Ahab  in 
the  vineyard.     Alarmed  and  indignant,  the 
bad  man  exclaimed, — *  Hast  thou  found  me, 
O  mine  enemy  ?'     The  prophet  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  transgressor,  whose  heart 
was    smitten.      He  gave  tokens  of  sincere 
contrition,  and  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
was  postponed. 

The  next  reign,  which  soon  began,  found 
Elijah  true  to  his  office  as  an  asserter  of  the 


rights  of  pure  religion.  Ahaziah  the  king 
was  ill,  and  Elijah  was  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce that  the  sickness  would  end  in  death, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  idolatry.  The  king 
wished  to  see  the  prophet,  and  sent  a  troop 
of  fifty  chosen  men  to  bring  him.  The  pro- 
phet, seated  on  an  eminence,  destroyed  tliem 
by  fire  from  heaven.  A  second  band  met 
with  the  same  fate.  To  the  entreaties  of  a 
third  company  he  yielded,  and  going  with 
them  to  the  king,  told  him  in  person  that  his 
idolatrous  practices  would  be  punished  with 
immediate  dissolution.  His  words  came 
true. 

Elijah's  own  end  was  now  at  hand ;  but, 
unlike  that  of  idolatrous  and  nnjust  kings, 
the  servant  of  God  was  received  to  his  re- 
ward in  the  midst  of  honours.  Having  al- 
ready appointed  Elisha  to  succeed  him  in 
the  prophetic  office,  he  invited  his  brother 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  school 
of  the  prophets  at  Bethel.  Thence  he  was 
sent  of  Jehovah  to  Jericho,  whither  he  went 
accompanied  by  Elisha.  Having  crossed  the 
Jordan,  he  promised  Elisha,  in  compliance 
with  the  latter's  request,  a  double  portion  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  was  received  up  into 
heaven  by  a  whirlwind,  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
drawn  by  horses  of  fire  (2  Kings  ii.  11), 
firom  the  same  district  as  that  where  God 
took  to  himself  the  spirit  of  that  distin- 
guished legislator  for  the  furtherance  of 
whose  purposes  he  had  laboured  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit  of  disinterested  endurance. 

Elijah  appeared  once  more  on  earth,  in 
conjunction  with  his  great  master,  Moses, 
when,  on  Mount  Tabor,  those  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Old  Covenant  took  part  in 
the  mysterious  events  accompanying  the 
transfiguration  of  our  Lord.  Then  was  an 
evidence  given  of  the  certainty  of  a  world 
of  spirits  and  an  immortal  life;  and  heaven 
united  its  testimony  with  that  of  earth  for 
the  glory  of  tlie  Saviour  and  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world  (Matt  xvii.  1,  seq.  Mark  ix.  * 
2,  $eq.  Luke  ix.  28,  seq.). 

The  miracles  ascribed  to  Elijah  are  more 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  his  day  than  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  As  such,  they  combine 
with  the  general  train  of  the  narrative  to 
give  us  an  assurance  of  its  reality,  whence 
we  infer  its  substantial  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Christian,  on  perusing  the  parti- 
culars, will  do  well  to  remember  tliat  one, 
and  one  only,  is  his  Master,  and  that  to 
walk  by  the  less  when  he  possesses  the 
greater  light,  even  *  the  light  of  the  world,' 
is  to  forget  his  privileges,  if  not  to  '  do  de- 
spite to  the  spirit  of  grace.'  And  in  our 
character  as  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  we  must  imitate,  not  him  who  con- 
sumed his  enemies,  but  him  who,  when  ex- 
pressly entreated,  refused  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans, 
and  rather  bore  sufferings  patiently  himself, 
than  took  vengeance  on  his  perseoutors. 
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The  spirit  of  Elijah,  seen  in  oontrast  with     ciibed  toElishA  are  of  a  diMixnilar  chtneter 
that  of  Jesus,  affords  a  picture  of  the  genius     to  the  miracles  of  him  who  only  is  their 
of  the  two  systems  of  which  they  were  re-     Teacher  and  Lord  (2  Kings  il.  23,  teq. ;  ti. 
spectively  prophets.   As  much  as  Elijah  was     6  ;  xiii.  21).     As  a  strenuous  enemy  of  ido- 
characterised  by  fiery  zeal,  Jesus  was  distin-     latry,  and  a  patriot  who  gathered  aroood 
guiahed  by  gentle  yet  energetic  love.     The     him  the  best  energies  of  the  nation,  asd 
former  was  harsh  and  vindictive ;  the  latter     employed  all   his   powers  for  the   mainte> 
was  forgiving,  gentle,  and  firm.   The  former     nance  of  true  religion,  Elisha  is  worthy  of 
destroyed,  tlie  latter  saved  men's  lives.  Both     high  estimation ;  and  that  by  no  means  the 
were  animated  by  a  deeply-felt  and  ceaseless     less  if  after  ages,  in  mistaken  views  of  ho- 
regard  to  the  will  of  God;  but  Elijah's  piety     nour,  have  mingled  in  their  incense  mate- 
was  narrowed  by  his  nationalism,  that  of    rials  of  a  less  pure  and  nnheavenly  nature. 
Jesus  was  enlarged  and  softened  by  his  phi*     In  consequence  of  the  high  and  important 
lauthropy.     The  one  served  the  Ood  of  the     office  which  he  held,  at  a  time  when  a  pro- 
Jews  ;  the  other  promoted  the  will  of  the     phet  wielded  the  power  which  ia  now  peco- 
Father  of  mankind.     Force  was  the  instru-     liar  to  literature,  raised  and  aogmented  by 
ment  of  the  former;  persuasion  and  genial     the  power  of  religion  in  its  ideal  state,  and 
goodness  that  of  the  latter.     Elijah  received     in  consequence   also  of  the    strength   and 
a  needful  lesson  on  the  efficacy  of  *  the  still     digni^  of  character  which  he  well  main- 
small  voice'  of  conscience  immediately  after     tained,  Elisha  possessed  great  inflnence  both 
he  had  punished  idolatry  with    slaughter;     at  home  and  abroad  (2  Kings  y.  1,  $eq. ;  riL 
Jesus,  even   before  he  had  entered  on  his     I,  seq. ;  viii.  7,  seq.).    He  died  tinder  Joash 
arduous  task,  was  declared  by  a  voice  from     (xiii.  14).     Samaria  was  his  ordinary  place 
heaven  to  be  the  beloved  Son  of  God.     Eli-     of  abode,  though  he  dwelt  for  some  time  on 
jah  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;  Jesus,     MountCarmel(ii.  25;  iv. 25);  inUiis, aswrll 
tlie  highest  type  of  humanity,  and  the  friend     as  in  some  other  incidents,  exhibiting  a  re- 
and  Saviour  of  the  entire  race.     Unbending     semblance  to  Elijah  which  has  to  some  borne 
force  of  character  was  the  chief  featcure  of    features  of  imitation  (2  Kings  ii.  13 ;  oomp. 
the  Tishbite ;  the  Nazarene  had  the  migesty     il.  8.    2  Kings  viii.  1 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xrii 
of  perfect  holiness  and  the  grace  of  divine     2  Kings  viii.  10 ;  comp.  2  Kin^  i.  4 ;  2  Kings 
love.  ix.  7,  le^.  1  Kings  xxi.  21.    2  Kings  iv.  2, 

Homage  is  rendered  to  Elijah  by  the  New     teq, ;  comp.  1  Kings  xvii.  14,  $€q.    2  Kings 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.   Having  been     iv.  8,  uq. ;  comp.  1  Kings  xvii.  17.    2  Kings 
a  bold  and  uncompromising  asserter  of  the     ii  23,  uq. ;  comp.  2  Kings  i.  10). 
law  of  Moses,  he  came  to  be  regarded  by         The  water  mentioned  in  2   Kings  IL  19, 
the  Jews  as  the  representative  of  national     is  still  pointed  out  near  Jericho,  and  said  to 
reform,    and  was   accordingly  expected  to     be  sweet  and  somewhat  overflowing.    On  the 
precede  the  Messiah.     To  this  expectation     passage  found  in  23,  $eq,,  we  may  remark, 
Malachi  (iv.  5;  comp.  John  i.  21)  gave  ex-     that  a  belief  prevailed  in  ancient  times  that  in- 
pression  in  words  which  close  the  canon  of    suits  to  the  aged  were  punished  with  sodden 
the  ancient  Scriptures.    Accordingly,  it  was     death,  and  that  curses  pronounced  by  such, 
in  something  like  the  same  rude  and  stem     or  by  priests  and  prophets,  wrought  their 
spirit  that  John  the  Baptist  laboured  as  the     own  fulfilment.    The  canse  of  the  death  of 
forerunner  of  Christ  (Luke  i.  17  ;  oomp.     the  boy  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv.  18,  seems 
MatL  xi.  14).    Jesus  himself,  since  one  part     to  have  been  a  coup  de  toleil ;  for  so  powerful, 
of  his  office  was  to  rebuke  spiritual  wicked-     at  times,  are  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  East, 
ness  in  high  places,  was  taken  for  the  Tish-     as  on  a  sudden  to  occasion  dangerous  sick- 
bite  (Matt  xvi.  14) ;  and  when  he  exclaimed     ness  or  even  immediate  death, 
on  the  cross,  *  Eloi,  Eloi!'  the  Jews,  affecting         It  deserves  notice,  that  Elisha  (Eliseus) 
to  believe  that  he  was  calling  on  Elijah,  took     is  not  mentioned   in  the   New  Testament 
occasion  to  insult  the  dying  Redeemer  by     more  than  once,  in  Luke  iv.  27. 
saying,  *  Let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come         ELISHAH,  a  country  and  its  inhabitants 
to  save  him'  (Matt  xxvii.  47.  Mark  xv.  34).     mentioned  in  connection  with  other  sons  of 
ELISHA  (H.  salivation  of  Ood;  A.  M.     Javan  (Ionia  or  Greece),  namely,  Tarshish, 
4655,  A.  C.  803,  V.  003),  son  of  Shaphat,  of     Kittim,  and  Dodanim ;  which  may,  theivfon, 
Abel-meholah,  was,  while    ploughing  with     he  taken  for  a  land  lying  in  the  Meditena- 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  appointed  successor  to     nean  Sea,  to  the  west  of  Palestine  and  of 
EUjah  by  the  prophet  himself,  who  signified     Kittim, or  Cyprus.  Hence  Elis  has  been  fixed 
his  choice  by  casting  his  mantle  on  the     on,  the  rather  because  of  the  similarity  of 
young  man  (1  Kings  xix.  16).    Elisha  pro-     the  words  Elis  and  Elishah.   In  Exek.  xxvii 
phesied  under  the  Israel itish  kings  Joram,     7,  we  find  *  the  isles  (or  coasts)  of  Elishab; 
Jehoahaz,  and  Joash.     The  narrative  of  his     and  that  they  produced  *  blue   and  purpla 
life  is  conceived  and  set  forth  in  a  spirit  of    garments.'    Now,   the   eastern   and  sooth- 
rigour  and  retaliation  which  diminish  its     eastern  coast    of   the    Peloponnesus  (tlM 
Tslue  to  Christians,  who  in  the  perusal  can-     Morea)   was  oelebrated   for  prodnelng  tht 
BOi  but  feel  that  some  of  the  wonders  as-     shell-fish  whence  the  fiunom  Tjriaa  d^ 
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was  obtained ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
by  Elishah  the  sea-coast  of  Greece  generally 
Was  intended.  In  ihe  general  view  taken 
of  so  distant  a  country  by  the  Hebrew  writer, 
he  appears  to  have  conceived  £lishah  as  a 
western  sea-coast,  lying  beyond  Cyprus. 

ELIZABETH  (H.  tJu  oath  of  God),  of  the 
race  of  Aaron,  wife  of  Zacharias,  had,  without 
becomiug  a  mother,  arrived  at  old  age,  when, 
the  record  states,  under  Divine  influence,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son  who  afterwards  became  ce- 
lebrated under  the  name  of  John  the  Baptist 
During  her  pregnancy  she  received  avisit  from 
her  cousin  Mary,  on  receiving  whose  saluta- 
tion she  felt  a  token  which  a  mother  cannot 
misunderstand,  and  was  hence  led  to  break 
forth  in  a  joyous  strain.  The  conversation 
between  these  two  relatives,  who  bore  in 
their  persons  the  moral  and  religious  desti- 
nies of  the  world,  is  characteristically  sim- 
ple and  very  touching.  It  may,  however, 
bear  a  trace  of  a  later  period  than  the  one  to 
which  the  narrative  refers;  for  Elizabeth 
speaks  of  Mary  as  *  the  mother  of  my  Lord,' 
at  a  time  when  it  may  be  doubted  if  Uie  Mes- 
siahsbip  of  Mary's  son  was  known  to  or 
acknowledged  by  any  human  being. 

ELYMAS  (A.  mag^ieian),  a  word  which 
Luke  (Acts  xiii.  8)  interprets  as  meaning 
*  the  sorcerer,'  or  magician,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  connected  with  the  Arabic  alim, 
whence  ulema,  the  name  of  the  clergy  or 
learned  body  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks. 
Alim  properly  signifies,  '  to  declare,'  '  to 
teach ;'  and  hence,  as  a  noun,  a  wist  man 
(tpusen,  wit,  wi(ch),  used  of  that  pretended 
wisdom  which  was  fabled  to  give  man  a  con- 
trol over  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Elymas  appears  in  the  Acts  as  another 
name  for  Bar-jesus,  who,  in  the  presence  of 
Sergius  Paulus,  withstood  Paul's  influence 
at  Salamis.  Elymas  represented  the  profes- 
sion of  Bar-jesus,  who  from  his  fame  was 
spoken  of  as  *  the  Sorcerer.' 

Pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  have  not 
to  the  present  hour  ceased  to  hewitch  and 
mislead  the  world,  who  would  rather  have 
iUusions,  tricked  off  in  fine  drapery  and  the 
newest  fashion,  than  solid,  old-fashioned 
knowledge,  which  has  no  other  charm  than 
that  of  simple  truth. 

ELLASAB  was  the  country  of  a  king,  or 
petty  chief,  named  Arioch,  who  is  associated 
in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xiv.  1)  with  the  king  of 
Shinar  and  others.  The  region  that  is  in- 
tended cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty, 
though  beyond  a  doubt  it  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  Elymais  and  Babylon.  EUasar 
has  been  conjectnrally  identified  with  The- 
lassar  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Is.  xxxvii.  12),  and 
placed  in  Northern  Mesopotamia. 

EMBALMING  (*in'  and  *  balsam,'  pro- 
perly,  placing  in  balm  or  balsam),  was  an 
art  much  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  dead  bodies 
liroiit  corruption.    It  was  a  lengthened  and 


expensive  operation,  which  required  for  itf 
completion  forty,  and  in  the  most  elaborata 
kind  not  less  than  seventy  days.    The  most 
esteemed  and   costly  process  required   the 
entire  extraction  of  the  brain,  whose  place 
was  occupied    by   odorous   and    antiseptic 
herbs.     The  entrails  also  were  taken  out, 
by  means  of  an  incision  made  in  the  body ; 
and  the  cavity,  having  been  well  cleansed, 
was  filled  with  '  sweet  spices.'     This  being 
done,    the  exterior  was    rubbed  with   aro<v 
matics   and   saltpetre.     Finally,  the  body, 
having  been  washed,  was  girded  and  enve- 
loped with  bandages  of  byssus,  which  were 
covered  over  with  gum  in  order  to  bind  them 
fast     The  second  kind  of  embalming  was  a 
simpler  process.   Cedar-oil  was  injected  into 
the  body,  which  destroyed  the  intestines,  so 
that  they  could  be  easily  extracted :  the  body 
was  also  laid  on  saltpetre,  which  dried  up 
the  juices  of  the  flesh  and  made  it  more  fit 
for  preservation.     The  least  expensive  me- 
thod consisted  in  the  injection  of  suitable 
materials,    without    the    extraction   of  the 
contents  of  the  frame.      In  this  case  also 
the  body  was  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
saltpetre.    After  undergoing  one  of  these 
processes,  the   body  was  laid  in  a  sort  of 
chest  or  cofBn,  closely  corresponding  to  it 
in  shape,  and  made  of  mulberry  wood.   Cof- 
fins of  this  kind,  with  their  mummies,  have 
been  distributed  in  public  and  private  mu- 
seums through  the  civilised  world,  by  the 
ardour  manifested  in  the  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
process  of  embalming  was  in  Egypt  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  human  corpse.     The 
sacred   animals   generally  were   embalmed. 
Specimens  of  animal  mummies,  in  those  of 
the  ibis,  bull,  cat,  &c.,  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museiun.     Human  mummies  were 
sometimes  kept  for  a  long  period  in  the 
dwellings  of  descendants,  placed  erect,  and 
held  among  the  best  treasures  of  the  family. 
The  features  of  the  deceased  were  frequently 
painted  on  the  head  of  the  coflin,  which 
thus,  as  well  as  by  its  shape,  presented  a 
picture  of  the  departed  relative;  and  so  long 
as  it  was  retained  in  the  house,  the  mummy 
case  served  the  purpose  of  a  statue,  acting 
as  a  perpetual  though  painful  memento. 

Jacob  was  embalmed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  1. 2), 
but  probably  not  by  the  Jews,  who  left  their 
dead  bodies  to  see  corruption,  intending 
their  anointing  of  the  corpse  with  aromatics 
as  a  token  of  respect,  affection,  or  regard 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  John  xix.  40.  Mark  xvL 
1.  Luke  xxiv.  I).    See  Bubial. 

EMBROIDEB  (F.  broder,  *  to  work  with 
the  needle'),  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by 
two  words;  first,  rahkam,  whose  primary 
meaning  is  '  to  draw,  to  paint,'  and  hence  to 
paint  with  the  needle,  or  form  variegated 
stuffs — an  art  which,  according  to  Pliny,  is 
of  Phrygian  origin,  and  is  certainly  of  very 
ancient  date  (£iXod.zxvi.  80;  zzzviiu  ft&« 
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Ezck.  xxvii.  24) ;  the  word  is  also  used  of 
the  formation,  uuder  the  Divine  hand,  of  the 
human  foBtus  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15).  The  other 
term  is  shahvatt,  which  apparently  signifies 
'  to  bedeck  garments  like  tesselated  pave- 
ments, to  gem'  (Exod.  xxviii.  39;  comp. 
20). 

The  art  of  embroidery  was  commonly 
practised  in  Egypt.  The  Helrews,  on  leav- 
ing t)ie  country,  took  advantage  of  the  know- 
ledge they  had  there  acquired  to  make  a  rich 
*  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tent,  of  bine 
and  purple  and  scarlet  and  fine-twined  linen, 
wrought  with  needle-work;'  a  coat  of  fine 
linen  was  embroidered  for  Aaron ;  and  his 
girdle  was  *  of  fine -twined  linen,  and  blue 
and  purple  and  scarlet,  of  needle- work.'  Gold 
thread  also  was  employed  (Exod.  xxxix.  20 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  10). 

EMERALD,  a  precious  stone,  the  first  of 
the  second  row  in  the  breast-plate  of  the 
high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  18  ;  comp.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  16 ;  xxvilL  13).  The  original  word 
is  nohpheck,  which,  according  to  Joseph  and 
the  Seventy,  is  the  Greek  anthrax  or  car- 
buncle (see  the  article) ;  which  name  was 
given  by  the  ancients  to  several  stones  of  a 
red  colour,  from  their  shining  like  fire.  The 
most  valued  carbuncles  appear  to  have  been 
Indian  rubies. 

EMEBODS,  the  piles,  a  disease  inflicted 
on  the  men  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  0,  9, 12; 
comp.  Deut  xxviii.  27),  who  made  golden 
images  of  the  tumours  as  a  trespass-offer- 
ing (ISam.  vi.  4,  6,  11,  17). 

EMMANUEL  (God  with  ut),  is  a  name 
originally  given  by  his  mother  to  a  son  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  whom  his  father  called 
Moher-shalal-hash-baz  (make  speed  to  the 
spoil,  hasten  the  prey)  (Is.  vii.  viii.  2  Kings 
xvi.  1 — 9).  In  consequence  of  the  idola- 
trous propensities  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah 
(cir,  742  A.  C),  Bezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  were  permit- 
ted to  conspire  against  him ;  he  sought 
aid  in  the  king  of  Assyria,  by  whom  he 
was  liberated  from  fear,  for  the  king  of 
Assyria  took  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
and  slew  Bezin  In  order  to  restore  the 
courage  of  Ahaz,  and  ir.duco  him  to  rely  on 
Jehovah,  Isaiah  was  sent  to  that  monarch 
with  promise  of  help.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  a  sig^  to  Ahaz  as  an  assurance  of  the 
predicted  event  This  sign  was  the  birth  of 
a  child  of '  the  virgin '  (vii.  14)  well  known 
to  tlie  king  as  'the  prophetess'  (viii.  3). 
The  time  of  deliverance  is  defined  by  the 
interval  which  must  naturally  intervene  be- 
tween the  conception  of  the  child  (vii.  14) 
and  its  arrival  at  the  earliest  nse  of  its 
rational  faculties  (vii.  10;  viii.  4).  The 
names  giren  to  the  child  are  expressive  of 
the  circumstances.  That  given  by  Isaiah  is 
intended  derisively.  *  Make  speed  to  the 
spoil  of  Judah,  Bezin  and  Pekah !  you  will 
be  defeated.'    That  given  by  his  wife, '  God 


(is)  with  ns,'  denotes   the  intervenu'on  of 
God  for  the  rescue  of  Ahaz  and  his  dorai- 
nions  from  the  hands  of  Hezin  and  Pekah. 
The  word  Emmanuel  finds    correspondiog 
formations  in  Ammiel,  *  God  with  me*  (Numb, 
ziii.  12.   2  Sam.  iz.  4),  and  Ammiahaddai, 
'the  Almighty  is  with  me'   (Numb.  i.  U; 
ii.  25).    A  similar  instance  may  be  Ibond  in 
Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  where  the  prophet,  foresee- 
ing the  pious  obedience  of  the  Jews  ef\tt 
their  restoration  from  captivity,  and  the  con- 
sequent  favour  of    the  Almighty,  declares 
Jerusalem  firom  that  shall  be  Jehowah'-skam- 
mah,  *  Jehovah  there,'  or  *  the  Lord  is  there.' 
As  the  word  Emmanuel  signifies  the  accord- 
ance of  Divine  aid,  so  is  it  applied  by  Mat- 
thew (i.  23)  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  in 
whom  God  '  visited  and  redeemed  his  peo- 
ple '  (Luke  i.  68,  78;  viL  16  ;  comp.  Gen-L 
24.  Jer.  xxix.  10). 

EMMAUS  (H.  peopU  despised),  a  viUsge 
lying  sixty  stadia,  or  about  five  miles,  from 
Jerusalem  (Luke  zxiv.  13).  It  has  been 
identified  with  el-Kubeibeh,  whidi  is  found 
on  the  mountains  south  of  Beth-horon,  tu 
the  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  But  Kubeibeh 
is  too  remote  from  the  city  to  be  Emmaos; 
and  the  position  of  Emmaus,  and  all  correct 
tradition  respecting  it,  were  lost  before  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  confoond 
the  village  with  another  place,  namely,  the 
city  Emmans. 

There  was  also  a  town  termed  Emmans, 
or  at  a  later  period  Nicopolis,  which  lay  100 
stadia  nearly  west  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
plain  Sephela,  where  the  mountains  of  Judah 
begin  to  rise.  Pliny,  who  places  it  near 
Lydda  (to  the  south-east  of  which  it  Uj) 
and  Joppa,  describes  it  as  abounding  in 
fountains. 

It  seems  rather  unlikely  that  there  should 
be  two  places  of  the  same  name,  a  city  and  a  vil- 
lage, lying  near  each  other,  on  the  same  aide 
of  Jerusalem.  One  is  tempted  to  think  there 
could  have  been  but  one,  and  that  the  notion  of 
there  being  two  must  have  arisen  from  some 
diversity  in  details.  If,  for  instance.  Lake 
had  written  160  instead  of  00  stadia,  he 
would  then  be  understood  to  point  to  Meo- 
polis.  Josephus,  however,  mentions  a  place, 
Ammaus  (the  same  word),  as  lying  sixty 
stadia  from  Jerusalem ;  and  we  eaunot  sup- 
pose these  two  to  have  been  one,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  both  Loke  and  Jose- 
phus have  been  altered,  160  beioff  eliaund 
into  60  stadia. 

Another  Ammau  —  ipelt  hj  Eosebios 
Emmaus — is  mentioned  by  Josephos  (  Antiq. 
xviiL  3)  as  situated  inths  vioinitj  of  Tiberias, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee, 
where  there  were  warm  baths. 

EMCJLATION  (L.  canOKt,  <  a  rivil'), 
striving  to  outdo  another,  an  aot  which,  if  it 
has  the  elevation  of  self  for  its  ^w^,  eanooc 
be  approved  in  Christiaii  morals,  and  is 
hence  placed  among  condemned  y^^t^^  of 
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mind  bj  Paul  (Oil.*.  20),  and  which,  nen 
whsn  Ihg  parpow  ia  ths  wlTtnoemBnt  of 
human  good  md  the  fmthannee  of  lh«  Dl- 
Tina  will,  nqnirai  watchtol  eat«  l«l  the  mo- 
tiT«  become  impuie,  oi  the  ual  trndas  (Bom. 
X.19;  aamp.ii.  11— 11.  Hcb-x.  31).  The 
original  «OTd,»liit  (out  uat),  denoting  a 
MroDg  and  ardent  feeling,  la  nnderad  '  in- 
dignUion*  <Aeu  v.  IT),  'enty'  (Acta  liii. 
4a),  'ual'  (Bom. I.  2),  ' finrent mind '  (3 
Cor.Tii.  7). 

ENOEDI  (H.  foanliun  nf  Iht  goali),  a 
wild,  open,  rock;  dieliiot,  tenned  ■  wiMet' 
Deis,  which  ia  the  acene  of  important  erenta 
in  the  hiatoi}  of  David,  ud  ia  to  be  fonnd 
on  the  wettarn  aide  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying 
between  whu  wu  the  wildemeaB  of  Jadah 
audtbalof  Ziph  (1  Sam.  HIT.).  There  waa 
here  a   town  of  the   same  name  called  in 

(tomp.  SChron.  n.  2),  which  belonged  to 
Jodah  (Joih.  XT.  62),  and  Uj  on  the  Dead 
Sea  (Eiek.  ilni.  10),  where  it  ia  placed  bj 
■  M  (Antiq.  i«.  1, 3).  In  -   "-~^-  — 


of  blllf,  pnclpteea,  eliflh  and  a 
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'..  3).  In  the  daya  of  Eaaebina 
and  Jerome,  Engedl  waa  atill  a  oonatdenbU 
tillage  on  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Hia- 
led  t?  ■  Tague  eipreaaion  of  theaa  anthoil- 
dsa,  ancient  and  modem  geogtqihera  have 
aaanmed  two  plaoaa  of  the  name.  Tbia  eitor 
BobiuaoD  haa  aneceaafallr  expoaed.  Bains 
^  Engedi  atill  nmain,  nndai  the  name  id 
Ain-Daehidi. 

ENOINEB  OF  WAS  an  mnitioned  In 
Ezek.  xitL  9,  where  the  writer  obriooaly  in- 
tended  meana  of  aaaanlt  in  beaieging  a  town. 
These  meana,  aa  employed  by  the  king  of 
Babylon  againit  Jemaalem,  apjiear  from  ths 
context  to  have  been  a  moreable  fort  and 
mound,  aa  well  as  bstteiing-rama  or  inatrn- 
menta  for  demoliabing  the  walls.  The  Egyp- 
tians, in  attacking  a  Unified  town,  adiancsd 
tinder  sorer  of  the  airowa  and  bomnen,  and 
either  instantly  applied  the  scaling-ladder, 
or  onderlook  the  rontins  of  a  ragnlar  aieg«. 
In  the  latter  eaaa,  they  throw  up  •  maand 
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with  brea*t  -  work,  &om  which  they  might    ram,  of  which  this  may  be  Uken  u  • 
play  their  enginea(comp.  2  Chron.xxri.  13),     mm  (Eiek-b.  3). 
sod  approach  to  undermine  the  walla,  or  si 
Mil  the  gairiaon  aader  teiladinea,  o 


l«  of  leather,  wood,  or  ahlelda  nnited  to- 
gether. Raring  plaoad  IhemaelTea  saAIy 
iuid«r  the  wall^  Arj  applied  Iha  b«tttriii«- 
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The  bMiegeil,  on  llieir  aiile.  ilefeiiiieil 
thnoielres  by  disrliBraing  ■itowb.  Tow«n 
were  nised  in  sulf-defenee  on  llie  w«ll»,  uiii 
•ome  of  the  besiegi^d  biirled  sbines  on  tlie 
U9*iluits  (Judg.  ii.  ba.  2  Sam.  li.  21). 
Fire,  buroing  pitcli,  unl  melled  lead  were 
also  etnpiojed,  wlierever  Uiej  could  be  uaed 
witb  effect,  •helber  id  uauilt  or  defence 
<Judg.ii.  19,32);  uid  when  b)1  else  hUed, 
(lie  guriaon  wu  reduced  bj  famine  (2  Kin^a 
li.  as;  I'iii.  27).  In  some  casea,  the  aa- 
tailed  townsmen  lenlured  to  draw  np  their 
lorce*  on  the  oateide  at  itieir  walls,  to  give 
(he  aaaailanl  battle.  An  instance  maf  be 
leea  in  Obbum's  '  Egypt'  (p.  fill,  wUch 
repreienu  Setho*  deslrojing  llu 
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With  liie  eiceptian  of  the  perepectiea,  tht 
sketch  baa  mucb  aeriL     Tou  see  the  hofaM 

lies,  ibeir  defeated  and  wounded  king;  the 

still  Bght  and  whence  others  fall ;  while  in  tht 
eotner  a  herdsman,  unirynred  but  in  grrat 
alarm,  drives  off  bis  cattle.  This  alight  in- 
cident in  the  piciure  illastrates  (ha  truth  et 
the  Scripture;  for  the  Amortles  (Gen.  i.  IG) 
possessed  the  district  of  Baaliaii,  whirh  au 
noted  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  (Ps.  nil, 
12).  The  ensuing  cnt  sbowa  iL*  Egypuani 
storming  a  fort,  nnder  shelter  of  tehtudiiui 
held  on  the  back,  and  b;  means  at  acaling 


ENGRAVE  (T.  la  cut  into).     Se«  Cu- 

ENMITY  (F.,  originallj  from  the  Latin 
in,'  not,'  andaminu,' a  friend'),  islheoppo- 
•ita  of  friendship,  that  is,  hostilitj,  and  that 
to  which  hostUitj  leads,  namely,  hatred. 
Hatred  Is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  Greek 
origmal,echlAni(Lnkeixiii.  la.Bom.  viii.7). 

ENOCH  (H.),  ason  of  Cain  (Gen.  it.  17), 
who  built  a  city  to  which  be  gave  his  obq 
name.  What  ii  here  denominated  a  eity 
would  be  more  correctly  termed  a  hamlsl. 
Tbn  passage  simply  implies  that  Enoch  £rtc 
eonstiucled  t  collection  ot  human  dwell- 
ings. 

Another  Enooh  wW  the  son  of  Jared,  and 
father  of  MathDaetah.  Haiing  lived  303 
years,  and  walked  with  God,  ho  was  not,  for 
God  look  him  (Q«i.t.  SI).  In  the  case  of 
Enoch's  predaceasors,  departure  &om  life  is 
deBoribedbjthewords,'audh8died'  (Gen. 
V.  0,  8,  H,  11,  IT,  30) ;  so  that  the  writer, 
by  this  pecDliar  phrase,  intended  to  say  that 
Enoch  did  not  properly  die,  but  passed  to  in 
' '»liai((Hal).«i.6). 


The  terms  tuod  to  deaeribe  Enoch'*  eba- 
racter  arc  expreasiTe  and  fnll  of  meaning; 
■he  walked  with  God;'  'be  pleaaed  God.' 
We  have  here  the  dearription  of  a  eharacier 
who.  in  the  simple  morality  of  a  primitiTe 
age,  was  guided  by  the  will  and  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Creator.  This  liffe  of 
practical  religion  and  true  piety  ensued  trora 
two  great  cuuviciioQa— a  belief  that '  God  is,' 
and  thai '  be  is  the  rewarder  of  them  Ihst 
diligently  seek  him  '  (Heb.xi.  C).  SoaimpI* 
is  Iha  faith  which  enabled  Enoch  to  gain  lb* 
Diiina  favour.  Is  that  favourmore  dilBcnll 
to  obtain  under  a  system  of  gmca  which  Buy 
modifr,  but  oannol  alter,  still  les*  a 


le  the  te 


hGod? 


tnnalatioii '  ot  Enoch  may  hare  beta 
deaigned  as  a  special  eihibitioa  of  the  Di- 
vine power  exerciaed  in  reward  of  eminent 
goodnesa,  and  ao  proving  tfaa  sxiatenw,  ope- 
ration, justice,  and  benignity  of  ^imjginj 
Frovidonce. 

Jude  (11)  mentiona  a  propheey  or  lewA- 
ing  ot  Enoch,  without  atatiiig  wbenca  hs 
took  (ha  wordt.    It  wu  fcnnsa  thai  ia  Aa 


ihbfd  ti 


[  ibe  church  njaini  a  book 


authfii 


qaeslianed,  though  lo  its  auilioritT  ippeal 
WIS  someiimeB  miide.  About  serentj  je«r* 
aince,  this  lost  book  wna  brought  to  Europe 
in  u  Eihinpic  Irmnslition.  Tb«  pusaga 
oiled  in  Juds  is  there  found  in  the  com. 
meacement.  The  work,  which  ie  a  collee- 
tion  of  ob>can  and  iDcoherem  Tisions,  hu 
DO  clkim  tii  have  proceeded  from  Enoch,  ia 

FiiHtencc  a  ihorl  time  before  iLe  ChrisliaD 

ENON  (H.),  the  name  of  a  place  al whioh 
John  bapiiMed  (John  iii.  ^3).  Eusebiug  placet 
it  eight  Roman  miiea  south  from  8^tho- 
potia,  on  the  Jordui,  not  tar  from  a  liUage 
called  Salim. 

ENOS  (H.>,  son  of  Setb,  and  gran  ao 
of  Adam  ;  of  whom   it  ia  aaid  tha 
time  '  b«gaD  men  to  call  upon  the      am 
JeLoiah'  (Gen,  i,.  yB).     The  irapo 
rtpclaraliQU     is    doablful.       Implyi  g     that 
hithGrio    men  had  not  called  on  J         ab 
it  ma;  mean  Iliat  then  for  the   fi  m 

men  offered  worship  to  Qod ;  or  offe  ed  m 
common  and  in  public;  or  lliat,  ha  g  be- 
fore worshipped  K]ahim,Aeyno«won  d 
Jehovah,  having  attained  lo  loftier  an  re 
coiicepiioaa  of  the  Deity,  and  paaaed  rom 
idolatij  lo  the  family  God  of  the  A  am  lee. 
The  cunetruction  of  the  words  which  un      ea 

worshippers,  whether  in  priyale  or  i 

is  opposed  by  the  earlier  part  of  ih  d, 

particularly  by  the  offeringi  of  Cain    and 

Abel,  whi^i  are  not  mentioned  aa  an  thing 

unusual. 

ENSAMPLE  (F.),  another  form  or 

word  riampit,  atanda  for  Greek  terme  which 
are  traaslaled' print  (John  ii.  29),  ■  form' 
(Rom.  Ti.  IT),  -eiample'  (John  liii.  10. 
ITim.iy.  12),  'paiiera'  (TitiL7). 

ENSIGN  (L.iHnjFi>o,'diatinciioiu').  Sm 

ENVIRON  (F.  toeacirclt),  which  elgni- 
fies  to  aurround  (Joih.vii.  9),  ia  still  com- 
mon in  the  noon  mrirani,  that  is,  eaburbs. 

EPAPHBAS,  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Co!oaas(CulDBs.iv.  13),  andateacherin  the 
eame  commaml;  (i.  T).     He  shared  Paal'a 


EPENETUS  (0.  pnnanJ),  a  well-belorcd 

aiBciple  of  Paul,  was  ihe  first  inhabitant  of 
Aaia  Minor  that  received  the  gospel.     The 

Actuua  inatead  of  Ana,  which  is  the  reading 
of  Ihe  beat  mannacripts,  and  waa  taken  into 
Ihe  text  by  Tiaehendorf  (1841).  Of  Achaia 
Ihe  bonae  of  Stephanas  was  the  Aral  fniits 
(ICor.iTi.  10). 

EFI1E3U3   (now  Aiasaluk),   one  of  tha 


Plin' 


of   Asii 


i»y 


for  the  diffna: 


u  Romi 


pf  the  goapal, 
cumiort  to  me  muid  of  the  aged  apoatle.  It 
hae,  perhapa  without  reason,  been  suppoaed 
that  he  waa  the  same  as  the  enauing,  of 
whose  name  Epaphnu  has  been  held  to  be  a 
contraction. 

EPAPHHODrrug,  a  ChrisUan  whom  Paul 
terms  his  compsnion  in  labour  and  in  anna, 
who  being  sent  with  pecuniary  aid  lo  the 
apostle  when  in  custody  at  Rome,  fell  sick 
in  that  city,  and  being  earnestly  desirous  of 
leRirning,  was  sent  back  by  the  apostle  with 
great  commendation-  (Philipp.  il.  Si ;  iv. 
18) 


aided  over  the  other  Asiatic  churches  w 
the  righia  of  a  patriarch.  When  Paul  cams 
to  Epheaus,  he  found  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews  there,  among  whom  he  collected  a 
Chilstiao  community,  which  aflerwarda  be- 
came the  centre  of  Christianity  in  Aaia  Minor. 
The  apostle  left  Timothy  iuEpheaua;  but 
afterw^B,  according  lo  an  old  tradition,  we 
find  John  there,  and  that  he  was  buried  in 
that  city,  togelhei  with  Mary,  the  mother  of 
our  Lord. 

The  heathen  celebrity  ofEpheana  is  chiefly 
owing  to  Its  commerce  and  opulence,  as  well 
as  to  the  goddess  'Diana  of  the  Epheatans' 
(sea  article). 

As  the  greatest  commercial  ci^  of  Asia 
Minor,  EpbsBUB  had  a  large  population, 
abounded  In  wealth,  and  was  the  point  of 
union  for  diverse  opinions  and  new  forms 
of  tboaght  The  corrupt  notions  and  super- 
stitions practices  of  the  remoter  Eaat,  in 
their  progress  westward,  found  a  resting  and 
a  fostering  spot  in  Epfaesns.  The  city  ac- 
cordingly became  the  head-qnartcrs  of  hea- 
then magic,  which  hers  more  than  any 
where  elae  carried  on  its  deceptive  trade; 
and  the  wonliio<ifDviJiiv'*u!fi^ '«*»***»' 


EPH  K 

■eqnenec,  wu  ilui  t  great  promoter  of  the 
baneful  deluiion.  Id  KpheBiu,  ucordinglT, 
were  lorceren  tad  migiaiuii  of  both  Pigu 
ind  Jewiab  origin,  wlio  vilh  their  duk  *uil 
injurious  uti  gained  k  more  ready  reeepllon 
ftvDi  the  fad  that  the  hearu  ofiiiaiij,  left 
nuaaliilied  bj  what  heatheniam  gaie,  gra*ped 
at  evei;  tiling  new  wich  not  leu  eagemeis, 
because,  being  mftlerioua,  it  afforded  a  larger 
proiniae  of  good,  and  espeoiallj  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  solving  importunate  question! 
regarding  the  tpiritual  world  and  the  deetinf 
of  man. 

The  booka  menticRiad,  Acts  lii.  10,  were 
books  of  magic.  Dow  man;  there  must  have 
leeo  maj  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  them  was  ■  ftOUO  pieces  of  lilTer.' 
The  'Ephesian  letters'  were  alio  leiy  cele- 
brated. Thej  appear  to  bare  been  charms 
urilten  on  pieces  of  parchment,  and  fixed  to 
different  pans  of  the  bod;,  aod  were  sup- 

ever;  thing.  The  eatimaLioa  in  which  '  aci- 
ence  falsely  ao  called'  was  held,  ahowa  how 
important  a  demouBtration  of  llie  progreaa 
of  the  goapet  was  the  burning  of  tbeta  booka; 


and  Iiow  '  mightilj  gmr  the  word  of  lb* 

Lord,  and  prexaded.' 

An  inference  in  fsTonf  cf  the  inflnnee  of 
Paul  aa  a  highlj-gifted  prraon,  if  not  at  the 
secret  preTalenoa  of  ChrialiaDilj,  maj  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  when  his  life  was  put 
ill  peril  by  the  £pheaian  mob,  lie  foiuul  pro- 
tection at  tlte  handa  of  '  certain  ehicb  ot 
Aaia,'  for  these  Asiaiclii  were  opnlent  and  of 
high  dignity. 

In  Acta  III.  Sa,  we  find  it  declared  that  titt 
city  of  the  Epheaiana  is  '  a  worshipper  el 
the  great  Diana.'  The  word  titokara*.  ren- 
dered'woiahipper'  ie  peculiar,  literally  mean- 
ing 'temple-keeper;'  ao  that  Kpheaus  «** 
honourably  desctibad  a*  the  temple-keeper 
of  Diana.  This  office  waa  the  chief  pride 
of  the  citizenB.  It  made  them  objects  of 
respect  and  eniy  to  other  lesa  faTonred  wor- 
ahippera  ot  the  goddess.  Indeed,  the  £[Ae- 
aiana  hence  obtained  aname,  being  denomi- 
nated arokoroi,  or  warders  ot  Diana's  temple. 
It  is  confirmatory  of  the  narraliTe  in  the 
Acts  that  the  ensuing  coiu  bears  this  enTied 
title.  The  coin  ahowa  the  bead  of  Nero,  and 
besidea  a  Tie*  of  the  far-famed  lemple,  baa 


oi,  XckaiocUt  Aeiola, 
•erres  another  purpose  in  the  word  pro- 
consul, oHlhupatoi,  the  lery  term  used  in 
Acts  lii.  36,  and  rendered  'deputies;'  Cor 
ve  thus  leam  that  the  proconsular  atithori^ 
was  ealabliahed  at  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  (A.D.  bi — BT),  at  the  beginning  of 
which  the  tecoided  events  occurred.  These 
minute  Terbal  coincidencea  could  hardly  be 
foimd  in  a  fabricauid  narrative. 

Xhs  miuB  of  Epheaus  are  no  ahort  day^ 
jonmey  from  Smyrna,  in  a  soath-easterlj 
direction.  Borne  ahattered  walls  and  pil- 
lars— the  mina  of  a  theatre  supposed  lo  be 
the  one  in  which  Paul  preached,  and  a  splen- 
did circus,  almoBt  entire,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  once  magnificent  city  ol  Epbeans. 

Of '  the  seven  chumhes  of  Asia,'  Ephesus 
is,  in  the  Apocalypse,  addreased  the  first  ( it 
5).  Distinguished,  originally,  for  Christian 
•icsllence,  the  ehoreh  then  '  left  its  first- 
lore,  and  had  its  eandlestick  removed  oat 
of  its  plaee.'  True,  indeed,  has  this  word 
of  waniiiu  proved.  A  few  Christian  funiliel 
uthe  hilla. 


but  Aiasalnk  itself  ia  inhabited  by  diaeiplea 
ot  Mohammed. 

Paul  for  the  first  time  came  troax  Corinth 
to  Ephesus  when  on  his  way  to  Jemaalem. 
His  stay  was  shon.  He  departed,  giving  a 
promise  to  relum(Actsjviii.l9,sej.).  This 
promise  he  kept ;  for  on  bis  third  missionary 
joomey,  coming  from  Qalalja  uid  Fbirgia, 
he  visited  the  city  (lii.  I),  in  which  at  first 
he  converted  twelve  diaeiplea  of  jDhn(l — 7), 
then  tanght  for  three  months  in  the  Jewish 
synagogne.  and  when  its  woishippeiw  resisted 
the  gospel,  he  preached  it  for  tbe  space  of 
two  years  m  the  achool  of  one  Tyrennns. 
HeathenisDi,  with  it*  falsehoods,  received 
iignrr,  and  the  Imthofaod  wsia  disseim'- 
nated,  not  in  Ephesus  only,  hot  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  HInor  (B— SO).  The  partisans 
of  error  and  deception  had  recooiaa  to  Tio- 
lenee,  when  Paul  aaved  hia  lifls  by  llighl 
(21— iL  1).  Nearly  three  years,  how»5», 
had  ha  been  in  the  city,  there  had  be  dili- 
gently and  sncesssfully  laboured;  so  <btf 
he  eonld  not  forget  tha  plaee  and  all  its  tm- 
portaot  interesta.  When,  therefor^  duitly 
■Iter,  ha  WM  in  tbs  Bsighbooiipg  ^  gf 
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Miletqs  on  his  last  Joarney  to  Jerasalem,  he  letter  oonclndes  with  a  genera]  exhortation 
sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church,  to  steadfastness  in  Christian  faith,  loye,  and 
and  addressed  them  in  a  most  earnest  and  holiness,  in  the  midst  of  surroonding  dan- 
affecting  speech,  which  is  a  model  of  hor-  gers,  conflicts,  and  temptations  (11 — 20). 
tatory  eloquence,  a  token  of  the  apostle's  Tychichns,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  (Acta 
goodness  of  heart,  and  a  proof  of  the  depth  zz.  4),  being  sent  toEphesns  by  Paul  (2 Tim. 
with  which  the  gospel  had  struck  its  roots  it.  12),  was  the  bearer  of  this  epistle  (Ephes. 
iu  his  soul.  These  are  the  relations  in  which  vi.  21,  22),  being  at  the  same  time  commis- 
Paul  stood  to  that  church,  to  whom,  accord-  sioned  to  visit  Colo8S8e(  Col.  iv.7).  The  writer 
ing  to  oar  present  copies,  he  addressed  was  in  bondage  when  the  letter  was  written. 

Ephenans,  the  Epistle  to,  which  diridei  His  bondage  was  occasioned  by  his  advocacy 

itself  into  two    parts — first,  the   dogmatio,  of  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles  (Eph.iii.  J  ;iv.l). 

second,  the  hortatory.  In  the  first,  the  apostle  He  was  also  enduring  tribulations  (iii.  18). 

pours  forth  in  a  full  and  lofty  strain  bis  This  bondage  may  be  -either  that  at  Ciesarea 

thankfulness  for  the  redemption  designed  of  or  that  in  Rome.  But  another  passage  seems 

old,  but  accomplished  in  the  death  of  Jesus  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  last  place ;  for  in 

Christ,  and  made  known  according  to  the  vL  19,  20,  Paul  requests  the  prayers  of  his 

Divine    intention   of   uniting    together,  by  readers,  that  he,  *  an  ambassador  in  bonds,' 

means  of  the  Saviour,  the  two  great  divi-  (rather 'in  a  chain')  might  preach  the  gospel 

sions  of  the  human  family,  the  Jew  and  the  boldly.  Now  at  Caesarea,  so  far  as  we  know, 

Gentile.  In  the  progress  of  his  remarks,  the  he  had  not,  but  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  30) 

writer  is  led  to  speak  of  the  elevated  position  he  had,  an  opportunity  of  speaking  boldly 

of  that  great  and  holy  being  through  whom  *  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel  ;* 

these  blessings  had  been  conveyed  to  the  andthedescriptionofhimself  as' inachain' 

world  (i).    He  passes  on  to  the  participation  corresponds  with  his  known  condition:  for 

in  these  blessings  of  those  whom  he  ad-  he  was  bound  to  the  praetorian  soldier  in 

dresses,  setting  forth,  as  he  proceeds,  the  whose  custody  he  was.  Hence  we  seem  jnsti- 

gratuitous  and  unbought  love  whence  sal-  fied  in  declaring  that  the  letter  was  composed 

vation  flowed.    In  consequence  of  having  a  at  some  time  during  '  the  two  whole  years ' 

share  in  this  grace,  his  readers  have  been  re-  which  he  passed  at  Rome  in  his  own  hired 

deemed   out  of  a  state   of  alienation,  and  house,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God. 

made  *  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  But  to  whom  was  the  epistle  addressed?  To 

the  household  of  God '  (ii.)*  For  the  further-  the  *  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus'  (i.  1).  Yet 

ance  of  God's  benign  intentions,  Paul  him-  the  contents  do  not  correspond  with  this 

sel  f  had  received  a  divine  commission,  which  statement ;  for  while  the  relations  of  Paul  with 

bade  him  direct  his  efforts  to  the  conversion  the  Ephesian  Christians  were  of  an  intimate 

of  tlie  Gentiles ;  hence  he  is  led  earnestly  and  endearing  nature,  the  tenor  of  the  com- 

to  pray  that  they  might  abound  in  the  love  position  is  quite  general,  having  no  specific 

of  Christ,  and  so  grow  in  every  Christian  references,  no  personal  allusions,  no  greet- 

grace  (iii).  ings;  though,  of  all  Paul's  letters,  circumt 

Having  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation,  the  stances  would  lead  us  to  expect  this  one  to 

author  begins  to  urge  on  his  readers  specific  abound  most  in  such  tokens  of  acquaint- 

Christian  duties.     Among  these  is  unity  of  ance,   regard,   and  friendship.    It  is   also 

mind,  founded  on  humility,  and  the  conside-  strange  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  faith 

rations  which  arise  from  a  common  faith  in  of  his  readers  as  known  to  him,  not  by  his 

one  God  and  one  Sariour.    This  unity  must  own  personal  knowledge,   though  he  had 

consist  with  diversity  of  gifts ;  for  these  are  spent  nearly  three  years  in  Ephesus,  but  by 

imparted  according  to  the  Divine  wisdom  in  communications  from  others  (i.  lb).    StiU 

Christ,    being   designed    to    employ  every  more  di£Bcult  of  explanation,  on  the  hypo- 

Ulent,  whatever  its  kind,  in  the  common  thesis  that  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  Ephe- 

service  of  the  church,  and  for  the  promotion  sians,  are  the  words  (iii.  1 — 3*),  'If  ye  (yon 

of  a  great  union  between  God,  Christ,  and  Gentiles)  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of 

his    disciples.     Whence    the    necessity  of  the  grace  of  God,  how  that  by  revelation  he 

holiness  of  life,  founded  on  an  intimate  al-  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wrote 

liance  with  the  Head  of  the  Church.    This  afore  in  few  words ;'  for  here  it  is   clearly 

holiness  implies  the    abandonment  of  the  implied  that  the  Ephesians  had  not  received 

evil  courses  customary  among  the  heathen,  the  gospel  f^om  the  lips,  but  solely  from  the 

and  the  cultivation  of  the  peculiar  fruits  of  pen  of  the  apostle.     Had  the  letter  been  in- 

the  Christian  spirit  (iv.).  Accordmgly,  vari-  tended  for  the  Ephesians,  Paul  must  have 

ous    precepts    and    injunctions    are  given,  referred  to  his  preaching,  and  no  doubt  could 

bearing  immediately  on  the  conduct  of  life,  have  existed  that  the  saints  at  Ephesus  knew 

and  having  special  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  he  had  been 

the  domestic  circle,  showing  how  thoroughly  called  to  the  apostleship.    Indeed,  the  lan- 

the  gospel  enters  into  our  individual  and  guage  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  was 

relative    duties   with   its   divine    authority  personally  a  stranger  to  those  whom  he  was 

■nd  sanctifying  power  (▼— ri.  10).     The  addressmg— a  stranger  to  such  an  extent 
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that  possibly  tbey  did  not  know,  or,  if  they  lighten  and  all  power  to  setb  his  diseip^;  so 
knew,  knew  on  the  authority  of  others,  that  that  those  who  are  seeking  absolute  know- 
Paul  received  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  ledge  and  complete  redemptioD    from  the 

*  by  revelation.'  With  the  exception  of  he-  senses,  should  turn  away  frt>ni  earthly  pieten- 
retics,  such  as  Marcion,  the  testimony  of  tions  and  look  to  Christ  alone.  Aa  God 
the  ancients  makes  the  letter  to  be  addressed  hhnself  has  revealed  this  wisdom,  man  must 
to  the  Ephesians.  Yet  the  Vatican  Manu-  not  venture  to  look  to  any  other  sonroe  of 
script,  written  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  knowledge,  which  can  be  only  inferior,  if  not 
century,   omits    from   the   text   the   words,  yisionaryand  deceptive;  since  through  Christ 

*  which  are  in  Ephesus.*  Other  authorities  there  has  been  given  free  access  to  God, 
of  leas  value  throw  doubt  on  these  words.  man  needs  no  other  mediator ;    and  since 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  formation  of  Christ  is  the  head  of  the   entire  spiritoal 

two  hypotheses ;  first,  according  to  Grotius,  world,  communion  with  him  is  all  that  is 

Hammond,  Mill,  Paley,  and  others,  that,  in  needful,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  spi- 

agreement  with  the  statement  of  Marcion,  ritual  perfbction  and   felicity.     Hence  the 

the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceaus  knowledge  and  love  of  Christ  are  the  Chris- 

(Ouloss.  iv.  10),  to  whom  Paul  was  person-  tian's  great  duty,  as  comprising  all  that  is 

ally  uukuown  (ii.  1);  but  in  Coloss.  iv.  16>  needful  to  save  him  firom  prevalent  errors 

the  writer  speaks  of  a  letter  Jrom,  not  to,  and  vices,  and  lead  him  to  duty,  Ood,  and 

Laodicea ;   and  if  this  theory  is  not   sus-  eternal  life. 

tained,  then,  secondly,  according  to  Usher,  TUl  the  publication  of  Professor  Bam^s 
Benson,  Credner,  and  others,  that  this  was  a  work,  entitled,  Paulus,  der  ApoUtl  Jam 
kind  of  circular  letter  sent  generally  to  '  the  Chrutit  1845,  the  authenticity  of  this  epistle, 
saints  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus'  in  agreement  with  the  uniform  opinion  of 
who  dwelt  in  Asia.  Some  are  of  opinion  Christian  antiquity,  was  considered  unim- 
tbat,  as  the  letter  was  sent  to  individual  peachable.  The  recent  attack  is  not  of  a 
churches,  so  were,  in  each  case,  suitable  nature  to  disprove  its  Pauline  origin,  and, 
words  introduced — as,  '  who  are  in  Ephe-  like  that  of  Evanson,  will,  in  all  probability, 
BUS,' '  who  are  in  Laodicea,'  &c. ;  while  Cred-  be  in  a  few  years  forgotten.  Doubts  have 
ner  holds  that  the  epistle,  going  first  to  the  been  raised  by  Be  Wette  from  internal  eon- 
Ephesians,  was  from  them  received  by  other  siderations  which  have  little,  if  any,  force, 
churches,  and  so  was  considered  to  have  at  For  instance,  the  resemblance  of  this  epistle 
the  first  been  specifically  addressed  to  them ;  to  the  epistle  addressed  to  the  Colosaiaos 
whence  the  words,  *  who  are  in  Ephesus,*  (see  L  884),  is  pleaded  against  its  being 
came  into  the  text,  yet  not  with  entire  una-  written  by  Paul ;  as  if  a  writer  address- 
nimity.  A  word  found  in  vi.  21,  seems  to  ing  the  same  state  of  mind,  and  aim- 
give  some  support  to  this  view :  *  but  that  ye  ing  to  pvoduce  the  same  result,  was  not 
also  may  know.*  This  word  '  also'  has  mean-  likely  to  employ  the  same  arguments,  espe- 
ing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  letter  passed  in  eially  when  the  dates  of  the  two  oomposi- 
turu  to  several  churches.  tions  are  nearly,  and  the  writer's  condition 

The  object  of  the  letter  corresponds  with  precisely,  the  same.    Both  in  style,  thoogfat, 

the  latter  hypothesis.     That  object  is  in  the  and  structure,  the  epistle   entitled  *  to  &e 

main  of  a  general  kind.     No  specific  errors  Ephesians '  is  throughout  Pauline ;  and  if  its 

occasioned  it ;  against  no  specific  errors  is  general  tenor  is  allowed  to  instruct  us  as  to 

it  directed.    Yet  it  seems  calculated  to  meet  its  intent  and   aim,  then  objections  to  its 

and  correct  a  certain  mental  tendency  which,  authenticity  disappear, 

being  widely  spread  in  Asia  Minor,  was  dan-  The  moral  tone  which  pervades  the  letter 

gerous  to  the  gospel.     The  letter,  in  conse-  is  high,  and  of  a  genuine  apostolic  chara^- 

quence,  offers  Christian  truth  in  that  form     ter.     The  imagery  employed  in  vL  10 17, 

which  was  most  adapted  to  readers  who  were  is  striking,  forcible,  and  appropriate. 
strongly  inclined  to  a  kind  of  mystic  tran-  EPHOB  (H.  a  covering),  a  short  upper 
scendentalism,  which  professed  to  reveal  garment,  which  scarcely  covered  the  body 
great  spiritual  secrets,  and  rt»ise  its  culti-  It  was  made  of  two  pieces  sewed  togetb^ 
vators  to  heights  of  metaphysical  kr.owledge  so  that  one  hung  down  the  breast,  the  other 
unapproachable  by  any  but  the  initiated  (1  down  the  back.  Pictures  of  persons  wear- 
Tim,  i.  3 — 0).  Accordingly,  Paul  sets  forth  ing  such  a  garment  have  been  found  on  the 
the  gospel  as  the  sum-total  of  once  hidden  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and,  what  is  more  wortliy 
but  now  divinely-revealed  wisdom,  a  full  of  notice,  two  ephods  have  been  discoveied 
knowledge  of  which  leads  to  a  thorough  ac-  in  Egypt  which  are  very  old,  for  the  modem 
quaintance  with  God  and  Providence,  so  Egyptians  wear  nothing  of  the  kind.  Bur- 
that  all  thirst  for  knowledge  may  be  fully  ing  the  great  French  expedition,  they  were 
satisfied  at  the  fountain  of  the  gospeL  The  brought  to  General  Beynier  by  Arabs,  i^ 
Divine  wisdom  was  concentrated  and  exhi-  stated  that  they  had  found  them  in  a  caw 
bited  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  ele-  filled  with  sand.  These  are  each  three  feet 
vated  above  all  human  persons  and  things,  long,  and  quadrangular  in  form,  having  the 
containing  in  himself  all  wisdom  to  en-  same  breadth  as  length.  The  arms  ara  ahMt 
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sixteen  inches  long.  On  the  shoulders  and 
near  the  bottom  are  fastened  square  pieces 
of  embroidery,  and  round  the  arms,  as  well 
as  down  botli  sides  of  the  neck,  are  nar- 
row embroidered  bands.  The  stuff  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  the  embroidery  brown,  of  fine 
linen;  the  embroidery  is  worked  with  the 
hair  of  an  animal. 

The  ephod  was  a  dress  essentially  pecu- 
liar to  the  priestly  order  among  the  Hebrews 
(1  Samuel  ii.  18,  28;  xxii.  18);  for  *to 
wear  an  ephod,'  was  the  same  as  to  be  a 
priest  Couip.  1  Sam.  xxili.  6.  Hos.  iii.  4. 
Hence  tlie  ephod  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  object,  which  sometimes  received  di- 
vine homage  (Judg.  yiii.  27 ;  xvii.  5  ;  xviii. 
15).  Properly,  the  ephod  was,  accordiug  to 
Moses'  law,  to  be  worn  only  by  the  high- 
priest;  and  the  abuses  of  it  mentioned  in 
the  passages  last  referred  to,  if  not  the  use 
of  it  by  Samuel  and  David,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  remnants  of  old  usages,  which,  pre- 
vailing from  the  earliest  times  of  the  nation, 
disappeared  only  when  the  ritual  of  public 
worship  was  defined  and  completed  in  the 
service  of  the  temple.  The  description  of 
the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  may  bie  found 
in  Exod.  xxviii.  6,  seq, 

EPllRAIM  (H./rtit(/u/),  Joseph's  second 
son,  bom  of  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  an  Egyptian  priest  With  his  elder 
brother,  Manasseh,  he  was  placed  by  Jacob 
in  the  same  condition  as  his  own  sons 
(Oen.  xlviii.  5 ;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  14).  The 
descendants  of  Joseph's  second  son  formed 
the  tribe  ofEphraim,  which  was  firom  the 
first  one  of  the  most  considerable  (Gen. 
xlviii.  19).  Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite.  In 
the  division  of  Canaan,  a  fine  portion  lying 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  fell  to  this  tribe, 
who,  though  the  scriptural  limits  are  by  no 
means  clear,  seem,  in  conjunction  with  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  to  have  occupied  the 
district  which  stretches  from  the  Jordan,  at 
a  point  north  of  Benjamin,  to  Dor,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Garmel,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

At  an  early  period,  Ephraim  gained  a  pre- 
dominant influence ;  and  although  the  trans- 
Jordanic  Israelites  disowned  its  supremacy, 
yet  it  exerted  a  species  of  control  over  the 
weaker  members  of  the  Israelite  confederacy 
(Judg.  viii.  1,  seq. ;  xii.  1,  seq.).  Even  the 
national  sanctuary  was  for  some  time 
at  the  Ephraimite  city  of  Shiloh,  which  ac- 
cordingly became  the  centre  of  the  religious 
and  civil  relations  of  tlie  whole  people  (Josh, 
xviii.  I.  Judg.  xviii.  31.  1  Sam.  i.  3;  iii.  21; 
ziv.  3),  which  must  have  added  much  to  the 
influence  of  the  tribe.  Bethel,  too,  where 
Samuel  had  one  of  his  judgment-seats, 
was  taken  by  the  Ephraimites  (1  Sam. 
vii.  16.  Judg.  i.  22),  With  such  power  on 
their  side,  they  were  not  likely  to  look  with 
favour  on  the  choice  of  a  king  in  Saul,  the 
Benjamite,  though  his  tribe  was  too  weak  to 
occasion  serious  apprehensions.    But  when 


powerful  Judah  had  supplied  the  next  mo- 
narch, and  the  ark  was  fixed  in  Jerusalem, 
Ephraim  felt  that  its  position  was  compro- 
mised, and  entered  into  a  formal  opposition 
to  the  new  kingdom.  Probably  it  played  the 
chief  part  in  the  determination  with  which, 
after  David's  election,  the  bulk  of  Israel  ad* 
hered  for  seven  years  to  Ishbosheth,  the  son 
of  Saul :  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  lieho- 
boam,  a  party  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
that  monarch,  Ephraim  was  at  its  head  (Is. 
vii.  17).  An  Ephraimite  prophet  took  the 
first  step  (1  Kings  xi.  29).  The  revolt 
broke  out  in  Shechem,  an  Ephraimite  city. 
The  new  king,  Jeroboam,  was  also  an 
Ephraimite  ( 1  Kings  xii.  25).  The  whole  was 
a  plan  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Ephraim. 
This  appears  from  the  use  of  the  name  ;  for 
Ephraim  frem  this  time  signifies  the  king 
dom  of  Israel,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  the  guidance  of  Epliraim  (Is. 
viL  2,  9 ;  ix.  9 ;  xxviii.  1.  Hos.  iv.  17  ;  v.  3). 
This  division  of  the  Hebrew  people  greatly 
weakened  their  power,  exposing  them  to  in- 
ternal broils,  and  rendering  them  an  easy 
prey  to  foreigners.  Still  more  were  the 
nerves  of  the  nation  weakened  when  Beho- 
boam,  for  political  purposes,  introduced  and 
established  idolatrous  worship.  In  Ephraim 
the  idolatry  found  acceptance  and  made  pro- 
gress, it  may  be,  the  more  readily  fh)m  the 
fact  that  Ephraim  was  descended  from  an 
Egyptian  mother  of  the  priestly  caste.  Its 
proximity  to  Judah  was  detrimental  to  the 
purity  of  the  temple  worship.  From  these 
facts  we  may  learn  why  the  voice  of  faithful 
prophets  was  so  earnest  in  rebuking  tiie 
defection,  apostacy,  and  depravation  of 
Ephraim. 

Ephrairrif  a  city  of  that  name,  described  in 
John  xi.  54,  as  being  in  a  country  near  to  the 
wilderness  whither  our  Lord  repaired  with  hie 
disciples,  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had 
induced  the  Sanhedrim  to  form  the  deliberate 
resolve  to  put  him  to  death.  Ephraim,  Ro- 
binson (Harmony,  pp.  201 — 204)  holds  to 
be  probably  identical  with  tlie  Ephrain  of 
2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  and  the  Ophrah  of  Josh, 
xviii.  23.  The  same  is  also,  he  holds,  the 
Ephron  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  the 
latter  places  at  nearly  twenty  Boman  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  seven  miles  beyond 
Bethel.  But  it  lay  *  near  to  the  wlidemess.' 
The  only  wilderness  in  that  reg[ion  is  on  the 
east  of  Bethel,  namely,  the  desert  of  Judea, 
lying  to  the  west  of  tibe  Dead  Sea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  extending  north- 
wards as  far  as  to  the  parallel  of  Shiloh. 
These  indications  point,  he  thinks,  to  the 
lofty  site  of  the  modem  et-Taiyibdi,  situ- 
ated two  hours  north-east  of  Bethel,  and  six 
hours  twenty  minutes  north-north-east  of  Je- 
rasalem  (reckoning  three  Boman  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad 
tract  of  desert  cotmtry  lying  between  it  and 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.    This,  in  Bobin. 
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«on'8  opinion,  was  the  Ephraim,  or  Epbron, 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

On  retoming  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
time,  Bobiuson  supposes  that  Jesas,  after 
dwelling  some  time  at  Ephraim,  took  a  cir- 
eoitous  route,  crossing  the  valley  and  the 
Jordan,  aod  then  proceeding  to  the  capital 
through  Jericho.  In  the  time  spent  in 
Ephraim  and  the  ensuing  tour,  Robinson 
places  many  important  events  narrated  in 
the  gospels;  for  instance,  from  Luke  xiiL 
10  to  xix.  28. 

Ephraim,  the  northern  portion  of  the  high 
land  which  stretches  from  the  plain  6f  Es- 
draelon,  southward,  to  the  desert  et-Tih. 
This  ridge,  which  is  many  miles  in  breadth, 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  Hebron, 
where  it  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  whilst  in  the  north,  towards  Si- 
ohem,  it  sinks  to  1701  feet,  and  at  last  falls 
down  to  the  plain  above  mentioned.  To- 
wards  the  west,  it  gradually  loses  its  height 
by  means  of  successions  of  hills,  each  lower 
than  its  predecessor,  which  lie  between  the 
■ummit  and  the  plain  along  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  fall  on  the  eastern 
tide  is  more  sudden  from  two  causes,  partly 
from  its  being  shorter,  partly  from  the  level 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  being  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
entire  range  is  a  high,  uneven  table  land, 
formed  of  a  mass  of  individual  groups,  of 
which  no  one  possesses  any  great  extension. 
It  is  intersected  by  many  deep  valleys  which 
run  east  and  west,  either  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean or  the  Jordan.  The  water-shed  for  the 
most  part  follows  the  elevations  of  the  land 
along  the  ridge,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  valleys  that  afterwards  take  dissimilar  di- 
rections, often  for  a  considerable  extent  run 
through  each  other :  for  in8tance,a  valley  which 
sinks  towards  the  Jordan  has  its  beginning 
half  an  hour  or  more  westward  frt>m  the  be- 
ginning of  other  valleys  wliich  run  towards 
the  Western  Sea.  These  valleys  are  all  water- 
courses, which  flow  or  not,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Along  the  range  lie 
several  well-known  hills,  such  as  that  of 
Samaria,  Ebal,  Oerizim,  Olivet,  Zion.  The 
whole  is  rich  in  com,  wine,  and  fruits ;  only 
the  hill  country  of  Judah  is  in  its  southern 
part,  especially  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  barren, 
and,  in  many  parts,  a  wilderness ;  yet  spots 
are  found  bearing  traces  of  ancient  culture 
and  fruitfulness. 

EPHRATH,  or  EPHRATAH  (H.  abun^ 
dance),  the  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem,  in 
Judah  (Gen.  XXXV.  16,  Ruth  iv.  11),  where 
Rachel  died  in  child-birth  and  was  buried, 
aud  where  David  and  Jesus  were  bom.  The 
two  names  *  Bethlehem  Ephratah '  are  united 
in  Micah  v.  2.  Hence  natives  of  Bethle- 
hem were  denominated  Ephrathites  (Ruth  L 
2.  1  Sam.  xvii.  12). 

EPICURUS  (,Q.  helper),  a  Grecian  phi- 
losopher,  born  342  A.  C.  at  Samoa,  whence, 


In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  proceeded  to 
Athens ;  which  city,  howerer,  he  soon  qmh 
ted,  and  repaired  to  OolopLon,  where  kit 
father,  Neodes,  had  settled.  Leaving  thii 
place,  he  visited  Mitylene  and  Lampeaeas, 
where  he  taught  for  some  time.  In  807  A.  C. 
he  returned  to  Athens,  where,  porehasii^  a 
garden,  in  company  with  his  three  brotheit 
and  numerous  scholars  end  friends,  he  spcat 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  simfde,  retired 
and  happy  intimacy,  such  as  that  fb&u  ol 
luxury  and  art  had  not  preyionsly  seen.  Tkt 
natural  modesty  of  his  disposition,  his  lofs 
of  retirement,  and  his  simple  pleasorss,  ren- 
dered Epicurus  indisposed  to  take  part  is 
the  service  of  the  state,  thoo^  he  felt  a 
warm  and  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  kit 
adopted  country,  to  which  he  was  under 
deep  obligations.  So  far  as  was  possible  be 
lived  in  concealment,  content  with  the  trsa- 
quil  pursuits  of  literature,  and  the  peaceful 
intercourses  of  friendship.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  fh>m  bodily 
ailments,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  pa* 
tieuce,  till,  having  reached  the  age  of  sevesty- 
two,  he  died  in  peace  and  undisturbed  se- 
renity. A  will  that  he  left  bears  testimony  to 
the  mildness  of  his  character  and  the  friend- 
liness of  his  disposition,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ensuing  euloginm  by  h^ 
celebrated  pupil,  Lucretius,  gained  for  him 
a  degree  of  respect  little  short  of  adoration. 

*  Oh  who  with  mighty  mind  could  fhune  a  wav 
Worthy  so  high  a  theme,  such  noble  tnttlu  f 
Whose  wcrds  could  e'er  expxeaa  the  msftto^ 

pnise, 
Who  left  to  U8  the  lofty  prise  he  gained  t 
No  one — I  ween — endowed  with  moital  frsmt— 
For  if,  my  Memmius,  is  the  theme  H<»iTr>y^», 
My  tongue  must  speak  hia  praise — he  was  a  god, 
A  verv  god — who  first  that  rule  of  Ufs 
Found  out,  which  later  men  call  wisdom.  Ha 
Gave  to  our  life  a  calm  and  tranquil  light. 
In  place  of  darkneis  dread  and  toaaing 


Epicurus  was  a  most  prolific  writer.  Not 
fewer  than  300  volumes,  on  very  diverse 
subjects,  bore  testimony  to  the  fertility  ol 
his  mind  and  the  assiduous  occupation  of 
his  time. 

Ethics  was  the  central  subject  around 
which  were  grouped  the  thoughts,  aSections 
and  strivings  of  this  philosopher ;  and  his 
great  aim  was  to  form  for  himself  such  a 
self-sufficing  character  as  might  be  proof 
against  external  force,  and  independent  of 
outward  disturbances.  Logic,  therefore,  he 
estimated  from  its  tendency  to  aid  him  in 
the  formation  of  his  moral  philosophy,  and 
in  particular  as  furnishing  a  criterion  by 
which  the  good  and  the  true  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  opposites.  His  chief 
position  in  ethics  is  one  that  opponents  have 
grossly  misrepresented;  thongli  in  the  hands 
of  pupils  of  later  days  it  became  very  oljee- 
tionable.  That  position  is,  that  pleasure  u 
the  highest  happiness  and  the  great  end  of 
human  life.  Had  he  stopped  here,  he  fnmlA 
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ouly  have  repealed  what  others  had  said  be- 
fore him.  He  weut  farther,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment and  ennobling  of  the  doctrine  lies 
the  peculiarity  and  the  merit  of  his  philoso* 
phy;  for  he  maintained  that  the  pleasure 
was  not  of  a  momentary  and  transient,  not 
of  a  bodily  or  sensuous  kind ;  but  lasting, 
imperishable,  lying  in  the  purer  and  nobler 
enjoyments  of  the  soul;  in  freedom  from 
solicitude  and  trouble,  and  from  all  influ- 
ences which  might  give  pain,  or  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  breast.  In  this  internal 
peace  he  found  the  purest  felicity  and  the 
highest  good. 

Such  a  doctrine  may  have  been  pure  to 
the  pure,  and  aided  persons  of  lofty  aims 
to  reach  a  high  degree  of  mental  ease.  But 
it  contains  an  element  of  softness  which 
would  render  it  no  harsh  master  to  the  lux- 
uriously-disposed, and  a  pronehess  to  be 
misconceived  and  abused,  that  would  allow 
even  Roman  vices  to  shelter  themselves 
under  its  philosophic  cloak. 

When  Paul  at  Athens  was  encountered 
by  members  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  the  bet* 
ter  parts  of  the  master's  system  had  yielded 
predomiDonce  to  the  worse,  which,  combined 
with  the  metaphysical  errors  of  the  system, 
rendered  most  of  those  who  bore  his  name 
Movers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God'  (2 Tim. iii.  4). 

It  was,  however,  when  his  mind  ascended 
to  superhuman  topics,  that  Epicurus  fell 
into  the  worst  errors.  Adopting,  without 
improving,  the  atomical  theory  of  Democri- 
tus,  he  taught  that  the  universe  consists  of 
atoms,  or  inconceivably  minute  particles. 
From  this  category  he  did  not  except  the 
gods  themselves,  who,  he  said,  were  known 
to  men  ouly  by  the  representations  of  them 
which  their  images  wrought  on  the  mind. 
This  system  of  gross  materialism  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  even  in  his  own  days  as 
an  atheist.  Whether  or  not  the  imputation 
was  sustained  by  the  theory,  the  tendency  of 
his  doctrine  was  of  an  atheistical  nature, 
since  his  ethics  led  him  to  hold  that  the 
gods  found  Uieir  happiness  in  entire  ease, 
troubling  themselves  neither  with  the  crea- 
tion nor  the  government  of  the  world. 

But  atheism  is  not  without  elements  of 
superstition.  The  scholars  of  Epicurus,taught 
to  identify  the  highest  ease  with  the  highest 
good,  and  having  their  minds  cast  back  to 
earth  from  the  mere  abstractions  of  the 
atomic  Olympus,  came  in  time  to  worship 
their  master,  who,  to  their  eyes,  realised  far 
more  than  any  other  being  the  serene  phi- 
lusopliy  he  had  inculcated.  Hence  in  the 
lines  given  above  he  is  tenned  by  Lucretius 
a  god.  Here,  as  in  every  form  of  atheism, 
is  it  found  that  those  who  refuse  to  adore 
the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  universe, 
are  led  to  pay  the  homage  of  their  souls  to 
man.  Self- worship  is  the  natural  antithesia 
lo  the  worship  ot  Ood. 


These  general  notices  will  serve  to  show 
with  what  propriety  Paul  spoke,  when  being 
asked  by  certain  Epicurean  philosophers  for 
an  account  of  his  doctrine,  he  set  forth  in 
terms  the  most  explicit  and  impressive  the 
existence  and  eterxial  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  and  sought  to  turn  his  auditors  away 
alike  from  bootless  oilierings  to  images  of 
gold,^8ilver,  and  stone,  and  ttom  specula- 
tions no  leas  idle  than  aspiring,  to  the  simple 
facts,  the  great  truths,  and  the  noble  sympa- 
thies of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  This 
laudable  aim  is  not  without  its  application, 
may  it  be  also  not  without  its  reward,  in  this 
our  day. 

EPISTLE  (G.  tomething  ieni,  a  letter). 
The  relations  which  the  churches  planted 
by  the  apostles  continued  to  hold  with  them, 
and  the  wants  of  those  churches  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  Christian  life,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  an  apostle  whose  mission 
comprehended  a  large  district  of  the  world, 
and  in  one  sense  all  the  peopled  earth,  could 
not  remain  long  with  any  one  community, 
gave  occasion  to  letters  sent  to  certain 
churches  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  word, 
and  so  set  the  earliest  step  in  the  formation 
of  our  New-Testament  Scriptures.  Paul  pro- 
bably began  this  important  service  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  letters  have  from  the  first 
exerted  very  great  influence  on  the  church 
and  the  world.  His  writings  were  letters  ad- 
dressed to  churches  founded  by  him,  oeoa- 
sioued  by  some  special  ciroumstanees,  and 
having  a  special  aim.  In  this  kind  of 
writing  he  is  a  great  master.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  apostles,  whose  productions 
have  less  of  the  strictly  epistolary  character, 
and  resemble  short  treatises. 

The  preservation  of  Paul*s  epistles  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  superintendence  of 
Divine  Providence  over  the  church  of  Christ. 
That  comparatively  a  few  lines  (for  none  of 
those  epistles  are  long)  written  by  one  who, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  may  be  pronounced  an 
obscure  Jew,  to  a  few  persons  of  the  humbler 
rank,  lost  amid  the  teeming  and  luxurious 
population  of  Rome  or  Corinth,  should  have 
been  at  the  first  preserved  entire,  and  then 
passed  from  age  to  age,  in  manuscript,  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  is  a  fact  calculated  to 
excite  both  wonder  and  gratitude.  These 
compositions,  too,  aro  eminently  fitted  to 
give  such  an  insight  into  the  early  condition 
of  the  principal  Christian  churches,  as  en- 
ables us  not  only  to  form  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  but  gather  unde- 
signed, incidental,  minute,  and  therefore 
forcible  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  great 
events,  and  the  certainty  of  the  great  truths, 
which  form  the  basis  of  Christianity. 

Till  recently,  the  epistles  current  under 
Paul's  name  were,  with  doubts  in  regard  to 
that  bearing  the  title  *  to  the  Hebrews,'  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  emanated  firom  the 
apostle.  In  Gennany,  however,  the  aothen* 
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Ucity  of  die  episties  to  Timothy  and  Titun  ESHCOL  (H.  grapet),  a  bcx>ok,  or  wadj, 

has  been  denied,  and  Profebsor  Baur,  of  Tu-  which  seems  to  have  derlTed  ita  name  frum 

bingeu,  has  lately  put  fortli  a  work  {Paulua  the  grapes  which  it  produced,  was  situated 

der  Apostle  Jesut  ChriMti),  in  which  he  ad-  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah,  near  Hebron, 

mits  as  of  Pauline  origin  only  four  of  the  and  was  the  spot  visited  bj  the  men  whom 

commonly -received  letters,  namely,  that  to  Moses  sent  to  survey  the  land  of  pronuw 

the  Oalatians,  tliat  to  the  Bomans,  and  the  (Numb.  xiii.  23 — 25).   In  this  Tale  the  spies 

two  to  the  Corinthians.      Without  by  any  cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes, 

means  acceding  to  his  views,  we  remark  that  which,  partly   on  account  of  its  size,  snd 

tlie  retention  of  even  one  of  these  would  partly  to  avoid  bruising  the  fruit,  they  bon 

suffice  for  the  exposition,  establishment  and  *  between  two  on  a  staff.'     The  place  has 

propagation  of  Christian  truth. — See  i.  161,  been  recognised  in  an  inconsiderable  valley 

and  the  article  Letter.  which,   at  a  small  distance  from   Hebron, 

£  HAST  US  (Q.  beloved),  a  convert  who  runs   from   the  north-east.      It  is  covered 

ministered  to  Paul,  and  whom  the  apostle  witli  vine  and  olive  gardena,  and  prodnees 

sent  from  Ephesns  into  Macedonia  in  com-  besides,  in  great  abundance,  figs,  aprieots, 

pany  with  Timothy  (Acts  xix.  22).   In  Rom.  quinces,  and  pomegranates.     Its  vineyanb 

xvi.  23,  we  find  Erastus  designated  *  cham-  are  especially  excellent,  producing  the  finest 

berlain,*  or  paymaster,  *  of  the  city.'    What  grapes  in  Palestine.     Mariti  saw,  in  other 

city  ?   Those  to  whom  the  letter  was  written  parts  of  Syria,  *  grapes  of  such  an  extnM- 

would  know,   and  the   omission  of  the  in-  dinary  size,  that  a  bunch  of  them  would  be 

formation   we    need   was,   in    the  circum-  a  sufficient  burden  for  one  man.' 

stances,  perfectly  natural.     Had  such  been  ESPOUSALS   (F.,    originally   from  the 

given,  it  would  have  worn  the  appearance  of  Latin  sponsus,  *  promised  in  marriage  *),  ng- 

a  gloss  by  a  later  hand.  But  in  2  Tim.  Iv.  20  nifies  betrothing,  or  plighting  troth  with  a 

we  read,  *  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth ;'  whence  view  to  marriage  (Cant.  ill.  II.   Jer.  ii  "i). 

it  becomes  probable  that  Corinth  was  the  See  Mabbiaob. 

habitual  residence  of  Erastus.    Putting  these  ESTIMATION  (L,  tntimo^  *  I  Talue*),  the 

scattered  hints    together,  we  may  say  that  valuation,  worth,  or  price  of  a  Ihing  (Lev. 

Erastus,  having  been  converted  by  Paul,  gave  zxviL  2,  3,  See,). 

up  his  office  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  en-  ESTHER,  or  Hadassah,  daughter  of  Abi 
gaged  in  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  hail,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was,  after  the 
gospel,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  death  of  her  parents,  adopted,  in  conse- 
settled  down  in  the  city  where  he  had  been  quence  of  her  beauty,  by  her  uncle  Morde- 
born,  a  second,  if  not  also  the  first  time,  cai,  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by 
Now,  firom  other  considerations,  it  appears  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  rose  to  be  the  favour- 
that  the  letter  to  the  Romans  was  written  ite  queen  of  the  Persian  sovereign,  Xerxes 
from  Corinth.  Here,  then,  is  an  incidental  (Esth.  iL  5,  uq.).  The  details  of  her  life 
confirmation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Robins,  will  appear  in  the  next  article, 
as  well  as  of  the  history.  Our  informadon  ESTHER,  THE  BOOK  OF,  has  its  name 
is  but  fragmentary,  but  fragments  are  to  be  firom  the  chief  person  of  whom  it  speaks,  and 
expected  in  letters ;  and  in  the  actual  case  comprises  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  Its 
tlie  fragments  are  accordant,  so  as  to  show  contents  maybe  divided  into  three  chief  por- 
thatthey  formed  a  part  of  one  whole ;  which  tions: — a.  The  elevation  of  Esther,  in  the 
whole  is  the  history  of  Erastus  and  his  re-  place  of  VashU,  to  be  queen  (i.  II )  ;  6.  The 
lations  to  Paul,  to  the  Christian  community,  destruction  of  the  Jews  plotted  by  Hanian 
and  to  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Corinth.  (iii.  iv.)  ;  c.  The  wonderful  preservation  of 

Another  slight  but  not  unimportant  coin-  the  Jewish  people  (v. — x.). 

cidence   is  observable.     The  Christians  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  the  master  of  a  hon- 

Macedonia  and  Achaia  made  a  pecuniary  con-  dred,  seventy  and  seven  lands,  reaching  Aom 

tribution  for  the  aid  of  their  needy  brethren  India  to  Ethiopia,  gives  to  his  grandees,  in 

in  Palestine  (Rom.  xv.  26).     On  this  busi-  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a  sumptuom 

uess  Erastus   appears   to  have  been  seuL  feast,  ou  the  last  day  of  which  he  bids  bii 

Now,  his  civil  pursuits  must  have  rendered  queen,  Vashti,  show  her  beauty  to  his  guests, 

him  specially  fit  for  such  an  office ;  and  our  The  queen  refuses,  and  the  king  is  enraged, 

finding  him  actually  employed  in  the  pecu-  In  consequence,  the  beauties  of  his  kingdom 

niary  affairs  of  the  church,  satisfies  our  sense  are  brought  together  to  furnish  him  with 

of  propriety,  and  shows  us  the  history  in  the   means  of  choosing  another   mistresa 

harmony  with   itself.     The  concurrence  of  Esther  has  the  good  fortime  to  be  the  object 

these  minute  probabilities  affords  no  small  of  his  choice.     Her  uncle  Mordecai,  who 

weight  of  evidence.  still  retains  his  influence  over  her,  discloses, 

EHSARHADDON.    See  Asstbia.  by  her  means,  to  the  king  a  conspiracy  against 

ESCHEW  (T.  tcheuen,  *  to  snni  ;  comp.  his  life,  which  is  thus  defeated  (i.  ii.).    Bsl 

8hy)  signifies  to  turn  away  or  abstain  from  Haman,  an  Agagite,  is   invested  with  dia 

(Job  i.  1.  I  Pet  iii.  11 ;  comp.  Job.  xxviii.  28 ;  highest  civil  power,  and  receives  muTersil 

xxxiv.  27).  homage   except  from  MordecaL    MuctilStd 
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at  this,  Haman  resolyes  to  work  the  ruin  strangle  the  wretched  vizier,  who  is  forth- 
net  only  of  Mordecai,  but  his  whole  nation,  with  suspended  from  the  gallows  intended 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahasuerus,  he  sue-  for  Mordecai.  Hamau's  property  is  given 
ceeds  in  obtaining  from  him  a  command  to  Esther,  Who  obtains  the  reversal  of  the 
that  all  Jews  should  be  put  to  death  through*  murderous  decree  from  Xerxes,  and  he,  appa- 
out  the  king's  dominions.  The  decree  is  rently  unrequested,  gives  directions  that  the 
publislied.  Mordecai,  on  learning  the  fact,  Jews  should  have  permission  for  one  day  to 
*  cried  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry,'  and  his  slay  their  enemies.  Mordecai  triumphs  and 
grief  spread  among  the  Jews  and  reached  becomes  prime  minister ;  universal  rejoicing 
the  ears  of  Esther,  who  commanded  her  spreads  among  the  Jews,  who  are  now  held 
uncle  to  be  brouglit  to  her,  and  heard  from  in  respect  and  fear  throughout  the  kingdom, 
him  the  dismal  intelligence.  Esther  is  will-  Not  content  with  the  infliction  of  general 
in{^  to  intercede  for  her  countrymen,  but  revenge,  Esther,  after  learning  that  five  hun- 
she  dares  not  approach  the  monarch  unhid-  dred  men  have  been  slain  '  in  Shushan,  the 
den.  What  is  she  to  do?  She  bids  the  palace,'  among  whom  were  Haman's  ten 
Jews  fast;  she  and  her  maidens  fast  also,  sons,  requests  that  these  young  men  may 
during  the  space  of  three  days,  in  order  to  also  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows.  Her  pe- 
gain  mental  courage  to  address  the  king,  tition  is  complied  with.  Further,  at  the 
Having  thus  brought  her  mind  to  the  dis-  request  of  Mordecai,  the  day  of  their  deli- 
regard  of  danger,  which  is  expressed  in  verance  is  made  by  the  Jews  a  high  festival. 
these  words — '  If  I  perish,  I  perish' — she  This  was  the  origin  of  the  feast  Purim, 
places  herself,  arrayed  in  her  best  apparel,  lots — so  called  because  Haman  *  had  cast 
within  sight  of  her  husband,  who  invites  PuVj  that  is,  the  lot,  to  consume  them  and  to 
her  to  draw  near,  and,  by  anticipation,  pro-  destroy  them'  (ix.  24 — 26) — ^which  was  cele- 
mises  her  what  die  wishes,  to  the  extent  of  brated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  day 
half  his  kingdom.  Her  request  simply  is,  of  the  month  Adar,  and  was  intended  to 
that  the  king  and  Haman  may  come  that  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  rescue 
day  to  a  banquet  which,  she  has  prepared,  from  destruction ;  for  which  piupose  the 
They  are  both  present,  Haman  elated  at  his  book  of  Esther  was  publicly  read.  The  thir- 
joyous  position,  yet  still  tormented  at  Mor-  teenth  was  a  fast  day  (John  v.  1). 
decai's  withholding  the  prevalent  tokens  of  The  author  of  Esther  is  unknown.  -The 
homage.  The  time  he  thinks  auspicious  for  book,  however,  bears  evident  tokens  of  being 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  unbending  a  genuine  production ;  but  we  cannot  consi- 
Mordecai,  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  success  der  it  in  any  other  light  than  a  well- written 
of  his  intended  application  to  Xerxes,  he  narrative  of  an  event  which  was  highly  gra- 
erects  for  Mordecai  a  lofty  gallows.  But  tiffing  to  the  national  feelings  of  the  Jews,  bat 
the  king  is  troubled  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  which  is  too  much  pervaded  by  artistic  won- 
he  has  reason  to  fear  another  conspiracy;  ders  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  history,  and  too 
and,  thinking  over  the  peril  by  night,  he  is  much  ,in  its  latter  parts,darkened  by  vengeance 
reminded  that  the  discoverer  of  a  former  to  be  reverenced  as  a  religious  work.  No  men- 
plot  has  gone  unrewarded.  Search  is  made  tion  is  made  in  the  book  of  the  name  of  God, 
in  the  national  archives,  and  his  name  is  whose  ordinary  providence  acts  not  by  the 
found  to  be  Mordecai.  Haman  appears  to  sudden  chances  therein  set  forth,  and  whose 
pay  his  court  to  the  king  and  demand  the  extraordinary  dealings  would  not  have  given 
death  of  Mordecai.  '  What,'  asks  the  king,  a  sanction  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
'  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  inflicted  by  Esther  and  Haman  in  their  thirst 
delighteth  to  honour?"  *  Surely,'  thinks  Ha-  for  revenge.  Tet  is  that  thirst  national;  and 
man,  '  that  is  myself.'  A  splendid  reward  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  especially  in 
is  therefore  suggested.  *  Let  it  be  done,'  is  its  implied  descriptions  of  Xerxes  and  the 
the  royal  command,  *  to  Mordecai,  the  Jew :  manners  of  his  court,  both  truly  charac- 
let  nothing  fail  of  all  thou  hast  spoken.'  teristic  and  very  striking.  Under  these  cir- 
The  honour  is  conferred,  but  Haman's  heart  cumstances,  the  Book  of  Esther  appeared  to 
has  sunk.  However,  the  banquet  is  before  be  a  religious  work  to  the  Jews,  who,  as 
him.  Thither  he  repairs.  On  the  second  such,  and  because  it  spoke  of  an  event  ho- 
day,  Xerxes  asks  Esther,  'What  is  thy  peti-  nourable  to  tlieir  nation,  received  it  into 
tion  ?'  *  The  life  of  my  people.'  *  Who  has  their  Canon ;  but  we  do  not  understand  what 
endangered  it  V  *  Haman.'  The  king  rises  peculiar  interest  the  Christian  has  in  stre- 
from  table  full  of  wrath.  Haman,  thun-  nuously  asserting  its  right  to  stand  among 
derstruck,  throws  himself,  a  petitioner  for  divinely-inspired  writings.  Against  such  a 
his  own  life,  at  Esther's  feet,  and,  in  his  ur-  pretension  modem  crkicism  has  adduced 
gency,  approaches  the  divan  on  which  she  unanswerable  arguments, 
sits.  Then  said  the  king,  who,  after  a  mo-  Little  doubt,  if  any,  can  there  however  be, 
ment's  absence  for  relief,  had  returned  to  the  that  an  event  similar  in  kind  to  the  deliver- 
banquetting  hall, — *  will  he  force  the  queen  ance  of  the  captive  Jews  from  impending 
also  before  roe  in  the  house?*  The  attend-  ruin,  furnished  the  leading  topic  of  the  book, 
ant  slaves  know  their  master's  will,    and  and  gave  occasion  to  the  ^establishment  of 
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the  festlTal  of  Ptirim.  Viewed  «fl  an  elaborate  gris,  in  a  Boathem  direction,  till,  haTing 

and  ornate  narratiye  of  such  an  erent,  the  formed  a  junction  with   ita  companion,  it 

work  ia  of  yalae,  particularly  as  displaying  enters  the  Persian  Onlf  under  the  nante  ol 

the  manners,  usages  and  laws  of  the  Per-  Schatt-el-Arab,  after  a  course  of  1400  mikf. 

sian  court,  and  throwing  light  on  the  widely-  The  Euphrates  has,  for  the  low  lands  of 

extended  despotism  of  its  monarch.     That  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon,  the  aame  im- 

the  main  features  of  the  story  were  put  into  portance  as  the  Nile  has  for  Egypt;  for, 

writing  at  no  great  distance  from  the  time  iwoUen  by  the  snows  melted  at  the  approach 

referred  to,  may  be  legitimately  inferred  both  of  summer  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 

from  the  vividness  of  the  pictures  it  pre-  the  river  periodically  overflowa  its  banks, 

sents,  and  the  accordance  of  the  character  which  being  intersected  with  a  net-work  of 

given  of  Xerxes  with  that  which  he  bears  in  canals,  carry  its  water,  and  therewith  tnii- 

profane  history,  as  a  self  willed,  impetuous,  fulness,  over  a  wide  aurface  of  ooontiy.    In 

overbearing  and  luxurious  tyrant  ancient  tim^  this  water-system  was  compli- 

ETHANIM  (H.),  the  seventh  month  of  cated,  extensive  and   efficient     At  present 

the  Hebrew  year,    as  reckoned  before  the  many  of  the  courses  are  stopped,  and  ths 

exile,  in  which  took  place  the  dedication  of  cansis  without  water.    The  reader  may  here 

Solomon's  temple.    The  month  is  otherwise  see  the  force  of  the  imago  in  which  Issiili 

named  Tisri,  and  extended  from  the  new  (viii.  7)  describes  Jehovah  as  bringing  19 

moon  in  October  to  that  in  November,  at  over  the  land  of  Palestine  '  the  waters  of  the 

which  time,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  inti-  river  strong  and  many* — *  and  he  shaD  coom 

mates,  the  brooks  were  full  of  water.  up  over  all  his  channels  and  go  over  all  his 

EUNICE  (O.),  mother  of  Timothy;  of  banks.'     This  judgment  Jiidah  is  threatened 

Jewish  origin.  She  was  converted  to  Christi-  with  because  '  they  reftise  the  waters  of  Shi- 

anity,  and  married  a  Greek,  who  was  Timo«  loah,'  that  is,  disobey  the  DiTine  wilL  Cosift- 

thy's  father.    Her  piety  is  commemorated  by  pare  Jer.  ii.  IB. 

Paul,  and  to  its  influence  we  may  ascribe  It  was  only  a  vagne  notion  that  the  Bihli- 

her  own  conversion,  and  the  high  place  held  cat  writers  possessed  of  the  hig^  lands  ot 

in  the  Christian  church  by  her  son,  who  may  Armenia,  which  therefore  they  speak  of  as 

also  have  derived  some  advantage  ftrom  the  being  the  source  of  four  riTers  (Oen.  ii.  10— 

more  liberal  manner  of  thinking  which  his  14),  a  statement  that  now  at  least  Is  comet 

fadier  had  acquired  in  his  Qreoian  education,  only  in  a  wide  and  general  acceptation.  Tits 

This  blending  together  of  two  distinct  races  Euphrates    is    mentioned    as    the   eastera 

and  two  dissimilar  states  of  mind  was  an  boundary  of  the  Hebrew  dominions  (Gen. 

important  part  of  that  preparation  for  the  xv.  18.  Exod.  xxiiL  31.  Dent  zL  24).  This, 

days  of  the  Messiah  which  a  wise  and  be-  in  a  general  sense,  became  tme  in  the  time 

nign  Providence  had  long  been  engaged  in  of  David,  who  by  his  renown  and  the  tenor 

bringing  about     The  Greek  and  the  Jew,  of  his  arms  kept  the  Bedonin  popnlatioo  d 

having   parted   with    some   of   their  most  the  desert  in  awe,  and  was  in  reality  master 

rigidly  distinctive  features,  united  together  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  river.     Aoeotd- 

to  form  the  Christian,  who  owes  to  the  former  ingly,  we  find  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  the 

freedom  and  activity  of  intellect,  and  to  the  Jordan  pasturing  their  flocks  at  large, '  unto 

latter  devotional  feeling,  and  his  sense  of  the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the 

religious  obligation.     What  God  has  thus  river  Euphrates,  because  their  cattle  wen 

joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Gilead '  (1  Chroa. 

EUNUCH  (G.)     See  Cham BBBLAiN.  v.  0  ;  oomp.Numb.  xxxii.  1,  seo.). 

EUODIAS  and  SYNTYCHE,  two  female  EUROCLTDON  (G.),  the  wind  by  whi^ 

disciples  in  the  Philippian  church,  who  seem  Paul  was   driven  on  Uie   shore   of  Malta, 

to  have  differed  in  opinion,  probably  regard-  after  having  been  long  tossed  about  in  the 

ing  the  claims  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  whom  Adriatic  Sea,  on  his  voyage  to  Borne.    The 

Paul  entreats  to  forget  tlieir  differences  in  a  name  is  compounded  of  two  words  :  one  stf- 

oommon  devotedness  to  Christ  nifies  the  east  wind ;  the  other,  a  billow  * 

EUPHRATES,  the  Greek  name  of  the  thus  denoting  that  this  was  '  a  tempestnoes 

river  denominated  by  the  Hebrews  Phrat,  wind'  from  the  east,  or  rather  the  north-east 

As  it  was  also  the  largest  stream  with  which  (comp.  vers.  12 — 14  of  Acts  xxvii.).     This 

they  were  acquainted,  the  latter  also  named  is  one  of  those  winds  which  Seneca  (Quest 

it  *  the  river' (Gen.  xxxi.  21.  Is.  viii.  7),  also  Nat,  0,  17)   says   are  peculiar  to   certain 

*  the  great  river'  (Gen.xv.  18).     This  river  parts,   and  obtain  local  namea  ttam  their 

rises  in  the  Armenian  mountains.  Its  remot-  character  and  eff'ects.      The  Enms,  or  east 

est  source  lies  some  miles  north  from  the  wind,  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as   stormy 

modem  Erzerum.  Before  it  leaves  ita  moun-  and  shipwrecking  (Epod.  x.  0),  where  it  is 

tain  home  it  has  already  become  a  consider-  termed  black   fh>m    the   storms  whidi    it 

able  body  of  water,  by  receiving  many  rivu-  brought,  and  is  associated  with  the  norih 

lets,  and  uniting  with  two  chief  tributaries,  wind.    The  reference  in  the  New  Testament 

Falling  into  the  low  lands  of  Mesopotamia,  seems  to  be  to  that  gusty  and  violent  Iriad 

near  Somosata,  it  runs  parallel  with  the  Ti<  which  the  sailors  now  term  a  *  X^evantsr*  m 
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ooramg  ftt>in  the  Levant,  that  is,  the  eastern  eident,  especJally  hy  its  happy  tenninatioik 

part  of  the  Mediterranean ;  bat  a  '  Leyanter/  in  the  ruviva!  of  the  yonth,  that  we  are  in- 

though  properly  an  east  wind,  shifts  about  debted  for  the  passing  mention  made  of  the 

constantly,  and  thus  excites  fearfol  tempests,  circumstance,  and  the  corroboration  of  the 

Such  a  wind  would  produce   precisely  the  gospel  history  that  hence  ensues, 

effects  recorded  in  the  passage  to  which  we  EVANGELISTS,  from  the  Greek  euanffe- 

have  abore  referred  (comp.  Odyss.  y.  831).  /ioit,  'good  news,'  is  a  word  denoting  heralds 

EUTYCHUS  (G.),  a  young  man   who,  of  *  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  is  to 

during  a  discourse  of  Paul's  at  Troas,  pro-  allpeople*(Lakeii.lO).  Thus  the  angels  were 

longed  till  midnight,  was  overtaVen  by  sleep,  the  first  evangelists,  and  universal  salvation 

and  in  consequence  fell  from  the  third  loft  the  burden  of  their  proclamatory  song.  Hence 

of  a  house,  and  was  taken  up  dead.     The  the  character  of  a  true  evangelist  may  be  as- 

apostle,  immediately  descending  to  his  aid,  certained,  and  we  may  gain  a  criterion  by 

recalled  his  departing  spirit;  snd  when  he  which  to  *  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 

left  the  place  the  next  morning,  he  enjoyed  of  God,  for  many  false  prophets  are  gone 

the  satisfaction  of  having  the  youth  brought  out  into  the  world'  (I  John  iv.  1). 

to  him  alive.  In  its  general  import,  then,  the  term  denotes 

In  this  incident,  the  narration  of  which  one  who  declares  the  gospel  made  known 

occupies  only  a  few  lines,  there  is  evidence  by  its  primary  source,  Jesus  Christ     Hence 

corroborative  of  the  reality  of  the  scene  and  the  four  who  have  given  a  record  of  his 

the  truth  of  the  gospel.  teachings  bear  the  name   of  Evangelists. 

The  assembly  seems  to  have  been  held  iu  These  four  are  Mattliew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
a  large  room  in  the  third  story.  The  addresi  John,  whose  lives  and  writings  will  be  spoken 
was  continued  till  midnight  The  audience  of  under  their  several  names.  On  the  sub- 
was  large.  Hence  lamps  were  necessary  ject  of  there  being  more  than  one  evangelist, 
hence,  also,  the  windows  were  open  with  a  the  following  passage  from  Chrysostom  de- 
yiew  to  ventilation.  Seated  on  the  sill  of  serves  perusal : — '  How  then  ?  Was  not  one 
one  of  these,  the  young  man,  overpowered  evangelist  sufficient  to  say  all?  Certainly,  one 
by  the  vitiated  atmosphere  and  lengthened  might  have  sufficed ;  but  as  there  are  four 
fatigue,  fell  from  his  dangerous  position  into  such  authors,  who  did  not  write  at  one  and 
the  quadrangle  forming  the  court  or  yard,  the  same  time,  nor  in  the  same  place ;  who 
which,  as  usual,  was  within  the  house.  The  neither  met  together  nor  acted  in  concert, 
accident  broke  up  the  meeting.  Paul  went  and  nevertheless  speak,  as  it  were,  out  of 
down  into  the  court,  and,  having  restored  one  mouth,  there  hence  arises  a  stronger 
the  young  man,  delivered  him  to  his  parents,  proof  of  their  cradibility.  But  (it  is  replied) 
who,  probably  the  owners  of  the  house,  took  the  contrary  rather  took  place ;  many  pas- 
their  child,  and,  devoting  to  him  their  best  sages  convict  them  of  dissimilarity  in  dieir 
attention  during  the  remaining  hours  of  accounts.  This  also  is  a  greater  proof  of 
night,  were  able  to  bring  him  alive  into  the  their  credibility ;  for  if  they  agreed  minutely 
apostle's  presence  before  he  departed  in  the  in  all,  both  as  to  time,  place,  and  expression, 
morning.  their  opponents  would  never  believe  that 

Notwithstanding  the  fall,  the  assembled  they  had  not  written  their  memoirs  by  agree- 
friends  did  not  leave  the  place.  The  young  ment  or  by  personal  understanding.  Such 
man  was  not  dead,  and  therefore  might  they  a  similari^  could  not  be  the  work  of  free- 
without  impropriety  resume  their  connection  wilL  But,  now,  the  apparent  contradiction 
with  the  apostle ;  and  being  eager  to  learn  in  minor  matters  frees  them  from  sueh  a 
the  wonderful  things  concerning  the  king-  suspicion,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  apology 
dom  of  God,  and,  probably,  to  have  certain  for  the  conduct  of  the  historians.  And  if 
difficulties  solved  and  certain  dark  points  they  detail  some  things  differently  as  far  as 
illustrated,  they  keep  Paul  in  oonversatioa  it  regards  time  and  place,  this  also  is  with- 
'  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day.'  out  prejudice  an  argument  for  the  truth  of 

This  narrative  is  composed  from  hints  the  matter.'     See  Gospbls. 

and  indications  in  the  Scripture,  which  here.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  name  evan- 

as  in  so  many  other  places,  supplies,  in  in-  gellst  was  borne  by  a  class  of  teachers  who 

cidental  and  fragmentary  notices,  evidences  were  distinct  from  apostles,  prophets,  pas- 

the  most  satisfactory  of  its  containing  a  ge-  tors,  and  teachers  (Ephes.  iv.  11).     Now, 

nuine  and  credible  record.     The  scene  here  Philip  is  expressly  termed  *  the  evangelist' 

set  forth  bears  the  unmistakeable  impress  (Acts  xxi.  8) ;  but  Philip  preached  the  gos- 

of  reality.    It  is  in  every  respect  that  which  pel  (viii.  4,  26,  40),  yet,  as  would  appear 

we   should  naturally  have   expected   from  from  the  passages  last  referred  to,  only  with- 

tbe   relations  in  which  Paul  stood  to  the  in  a  certain  district     Philip's  district  was 

world.  bounded  by  Azotus  (on  the  Mediterranean) 

The  writer  evidently  regarded  the  restora-  on  the  south,  Jerus^em  on  the  east,  Sama- 
tion  of  Eutychus  as  operated  by  miraculous  ria  on  the  north,  and  CsBsarea  on  the  north- 
power.  And  it  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  west  Hence  an  evangelist  was  a  district 
deep  and  lively  impresaion  made  by  the  to-  preacher;  one  who,  instead  of  traveUiniL 
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tbroad,  remained  at  home,  and  within   a     gvrent,    and  his  Father    the    rapreme  ta 
eomparatively  small   compass  endeavoured     thoritj,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  sin  or 
to  bring  men  over  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Comp.     soffering  can,  as  ultimate  issaea,  remain.  If 
a  Tim.  ir.  &.  it  is  the  will  of  Ood  that  all  men  should  be 

EVIL  (T.)  cannot  be  predicated  of  the     saTsd  (ITim.  ii.  4),  the  preralence  of  thit 
material  world  without  ascribing  to  the  Cre-     will  must  be  universal  happiness,  while  the 
ator  a  want  of  power,  of  wisdom,  or  of  good-     predominance  of  the  will  of  man  mast  hiodfr 
ness ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  being  so  short-     and  retard  that  greatest  of  blessings.  It  thai 
lighted  as  man,  reason  would  suggest  that     appears  that  of  Uie  two  wills  in  the  unirerae, 
any  appearances  of  eril  might  receive  a  satis-     that  of  God  and  that  of  maiL,  the  former  it 
factory  explanation,  were  Uie  workings,  ten-     for  good,  the  latter  for  evil.  In  such  an  issue 
deucies  and  resulto  of  the  great  whole  con-     we  have  solid  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
templated  on  a  larger  scale.    Viewed  in  its     result  will  be  in  favour  of  good.     The  ex- 
relation  to  God,  who,  as  in  part  we  know,     tinotion  of  evil  becomes  a  question  of  power, 
eduoeth   good  out   of  ill,   moral  evil  also     and  if  God  is  in  truth  almi^ty,  his  righte- 
might  grow  less,  or  even  disappear,  could  we     ous  will  must  finally  prevail, 
comprehend  tlie  remoter  issues  of  the  govern-         In  agreement  with  these  vievrs,  the  Scrip- 
ment  of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  with  our  pre-     tures  represent  evil  as  essentially  hostfle  to 
sent  narrow  vision,  we  can  do  no  more  than     the  will  of  God,  whose  purpose  from  die 
embrace  with  faith  what  the  intellect  sug-     earliest  ages,  and  specially  by  his  Son  Jesos 
gests  and  the  heart  approves ;  and  ^th  may     Christ,  has  been  to  reconcUe  the  world  onto 
fiud  welcome  support  also  in  the  prog^ss     himself  (Col.  L  20).     Man  also  is  described 
observable  in  the  general  history  of  man,     as  set  in  conflict  by  the  operation  of  evil 
and  specially  in  the  portion  of  it  which  has     which  struggles  against  a  better  power  within 
elapsed  since    the  revival  of  letters;   but     (Rom.vii.  18,  le^.),  to  which  better  power 
whether  that    progress    will    for  ever  be     God's  gracious  aids  are  given  both  to  vriD 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  time,  or  be  carried     and  to  do  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13).     Hence  vre  an 
forward  under  happier  auspices  in  another     confirmed  in  the  conclusion  that  good  vOl 
world,  and  so  lead  on  to  the  extinction  of    eventually  subdue  evil,  and  God  be  *  all  in 
ill  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  good,     all'  (ICor.  xv.  28).  See  the  article  Dbvtl. 
reason  can  in  no  way  determine,  whatever         EVILMERODACH,  son  and  successor  of 
pleasing  visions  hope  and  desire  may  call     Nebuohadnexzar,  king  of  Babylon,  reigned 
into  being.     Hence  we  are  directed  to  reve-     about  the  year  &60  A.  C.     Respecting  the 
lation  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of    length  of  his  reign,  ancient  historians  are 
evil,  on  which  the  greatest  minds  have  in  all     not    agreed,   it  being    variously    stated  st 
ages  speculated,  and  for  the  most  part  speou-     twelve,  eighteen,  and  two  years.     The  last 
lated  in  vain.    But  though  the  question  of     seems  the  most  probable.     Dnring  the  ml 
the  origin  and  final  issue  of  evil  seems  to     of  one  of  the  two  other  assigned  periods,  be 
belong  in  a  special  manner  to  revelation,     may  have  exercised  the  office  of  regent  in 
since  none  but  God  can  explain  the  primary     eonsequence  of  the  mental  incapacity  of  his 
and  ultimate  bearings  of  the  moral  world,     father.     He  was  slain  by  his  brother-in-law 
revelation  confines  itself  to  a  few  great  facts     and  successor,  Neriglissar.  The  Bibh'eal  nar 
falling  within  the   brief  period  of  human     ratives  are  limited  to  stating  that  Evihnero- 
history ;  which,  however,  while  they  can  by     daoh,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  released 
no  means  satisfy  the  speculatist,  may  afford     Jehoiachin,  after  an  incarceration  of  thiity- 
important  light  in  duty,  and  valuable  nutri-     seven  years,  and  raised  him  to  the  hi^est 
ment  to  faith.  The  origin  of  moral  evil  the     position  of  dependent  dignity  at  his  eoort 
Scriptures  place  in  man's  free  will  (Gen.  iiL     (Jer.  liL  81 — 84). 

Matt. XV.  19.  James  i.  10),  without  suthig  EXACTORS  (L.  ex,  'firom,'  andd^o, 'I 
how  it  was  that  that  will  was  so  weak  as  drive  or  force '),  persons  who  employ  coo- 
to  yield  to  temptation ;  for  though  we  are  pulsion  for  an  object,  and  specifically  for 
told  that  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  enforcing  tribute  or  imposts ;  hence  those 
vanity  in  hope  (Rom.viii.  20,  21),  yet  we  who  impose  or  gather  taxes  (Is.  Ix.  17; 
are  furnished  with  no  explanation  why  a  oomp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  85,  and  Neh.  x.  31). 
hopeful  subjection  to  evil  took  place,  or  what  EXCHANGERS  are  those  who  barter  or 
will  be  its  final  result;  unless  the  passage  give  something  in  return  for  what  they  take, 
to  which  we  have  just  referred  should  in  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  means  those 
reality  intimate  that  in  the  final  prevalence  who  ' give  change*  or  deal  in  money  (Matt 
of  universal  and  unmingled  good  may  be  xxv.  27).  These  ftoiiAen,  because  they  sat  in 
found  both  the  reason  why  evil  was  origi-  public  places,  such  as  the  porticos  of  the 
Dated,  and  the  ultimate  condition  of  ibe  temple  (Matt.  xxi.  12),  before  a  table  or 
whole  human  family.  This  view  certainly  bench  (bank),  on  which  they  kept  their 
finds  support  in  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  money,  and  transacted  their  business,  weis 
Saviour,  and  in  the  dificlosnre  which  he  made  called  tmpezittB,  table-men  (Matt.  xxr.  27), 
that  God  is  *  our  Father  ;*  for  under  a  go-  also  koUubislai,  from  koUubo$,  a  wfll  eote 
fenuneot  of  which  Jesus  is  the  f^eat  vice-     (^Matt.  zzL  12).    Their  office  aeemt  to  htvt 
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been  two  -  fold ;  first,  to  give  the  current 
money  of  Judea  for  foreign  coin ;  secondly, 
to  receive  and  put  out  money  on  interest 
(Luke  xix.  23). 

EXECRATION  (L.  ex,  •  out  of/  and  sacra, 
'  sacred  things')  is  properly  the  act  of  put- 
ting a  person  beyond  the  protecting  power 
of  religrion.  Hence  the  word  means  a  de- 
Yoteraent  or  curse,  or  a  devoted  and  ac- 
cursed person  or  thing.  It  is  used  of  the 
terrible  evils  which  the  Jews  would  bring  on 
themselves  if  they  continued  to  disobey 
Ood,  and  the  threatening  proved  awfully 
true  (Jer.  xlii.  18 ;  xliv.  12 ;  comp.  Acts 
xziii.  12).    See  Anathema. 

EXORCISTS  (G.  ex,  *  out  of,*  and  orkoi, 

*  an  oath'),  persons  who  pretended  to  cast 
out  evil  spirits  by  an  oath  or  form  of  adju- 
ration (Acts  xix.  13 ;  comp.  Luke  xi.  19). 
See  the  article  Devil. 

EXPEDIENT  (L.  ex,  *  from,'  and  pes,  *a 
foot')  is  that  which  clears  the  way,  and  so 
aids  us  in  our  progress  and  purposes.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  stands  (John  xi.  60;  xvi.  7. 
1  Cor.  vi.  12)  for  a  Greek  word,  which  signi- 
fies to  be  *  useful,'  or  *  advantageous.'  The 
narrower  meaning,  by  which  what  is  expedi- 
ent is  set  in  opposition  to  what  is  right,  il 
of  modem  origin,  and  finds  no  support  in 
Scripture. 

EXTORTION  (L.  ex,  *  from,'  and  torqueo, 

*  I  twist')  means  taking  by  violence,  and 
is  used  (Matt  xxiii.  25 )  for  a  Greek  word, 
arpage,   which    signifies    *  plundering,'    or 

*  robbery.'     Comp.  Luke  xviiL  II. 

EYE,  the  organ  of  vision,  which  is  used 
in  the  Scriptures  in  a  variety  of  metaphori- 
cal applications,  most  of  which  need  no 
special  illustration.  In  Ps.  cxxiii.  2,  the  eyes 
of  servants  are  represented  as  directed  to 
the  hand  of  their  master  and  mistress.  In 
the  East,  orders  are  given  by  the  clapping  of 
the  hands,  and  travellers  speak  of  the  fixed 
attention  with  which  domestics  watch  the 
eyes  of  their  superior,  in  order  to  learn  and 
execute  his  will. 

The  eyes  of  the  present  Egyptian  women 
are  eminently  beautiful ;  as,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  modems,  were  Uiose  of  Judah's 
daughters  of  old.  This  beauty  the  Egyp- 
tians try  to  enhance,  partly  by  concealing 
the  other  features  with  a  veil,  partly  by 
painting  or  blackening  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids, both  above  and  below  the  eye,  with  a 
black  powder  called  '  kohl.' 


The  same  practice  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Israelites.  Thus  Je- 
xebel,  on  the  approach  of  Jehu,  with  other 
means  of  increasing  her  attraotions,  put  her 


eyes  in  painting — so  does  the  original  rcn 
(2  Kings  ix.  30;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiii.  40). 
This  kohl,  or  *  eyesajve'  (Rev.  iii.  18,  colly- 
riou )  is  commonly  composed  of  the  smoke- 
black  prodnoed  by  burning  a  kind  of  *  liban,' 
an  aromatic  resin.  It  is  also  prepared  of 
the  smoke-black  produced  by  burning  the 
shells  of  almonds.  These  two  kinds,  though 
believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eyes,  are 
used  merely  for  ornament;  but  there  are 
other  sorts  Uiat  are  employed  for  medicinal 
purposes,  particularly  the  powder  of  several 
kinds  of  lead-ore. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  from  constant 
exposure  to  the  sun,  have  a  habit  of  half 
shutting  the  eyes.  Great  numbers  are  blind 
in  one  eye,  if  not  in  both.  Foundations  for 
diseases  of  the  eye  are  early  laid  in  Egypt. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  are  often  very  filthy. 
It  is  common  to  see  half-a-dozen  or  more 
flies  in  each  eye,  unheeded  and  unmolested. 
The  parents  consider  it  injurious  to  wash 
the  eyes  when  they  discharge  that  acrid  hu- 
mour which  attracts  the  flies. 

The  fear  of  *  the  evil  eye ' — that  is,  of 
evil  from  some  evil  spirit,  communicated 
by  a  look — is  common  in  Western  Asia. 
It  prevails  in  Egypt  with  great  strength,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  children,  who,  as  being 
great  blessings,  are  accounted  most  lia- 
ble to  the  fascination.  Envy  is  supposed  to 
be  the  actuating  impulse  with  those  who 
exert  this  baneful  influence.  Hence,  in  order 
to  avoid  exciting  envy,  parents  let  their  chil- 
dren appear  in  dirt  and  rags,  and  try  to  pass 
off  boys  as  girls.  'An  evil  eye'  in  Scripture 
means,  an  ungenerous  and  grudging  dispo- 
sition, qualities  that  are  the  root  of  the  sup- 
posed '  evil  eye '  of  superstition  (Prov.  xxiii. 
6 ;  xxviu.  22.  Matt  vi.  23 ;  xx.  15.  Mark 
vii.  22). 

The  exaction  ordained  by  the  old  law, 
but  abolished  by  Jesus,  of  '  an  eye  for  an 
eye'  (Exod.  xxL  23^25.  Matt  y.  38),  stiU 
prevails  in  the  East ;  we  fear  we  may  add, 
that  in  nominally  Christian  lands  it  is  ho- 
noured in  observance,  though  disallowed  in 
profession.  In  Egypt,  sometimes  a  fine  is 
accepted  instead  of  an  equivalent  in  kind. 
With  the  Bedouins,  the  law  of  the  avenging 
of  blood  is  terribly  severe.  With  them,  any 
single  person  descended  from  the  man- 
slayer,  or  from  his  father,  grandfather,  great 
grandfather,  or  great  grandfather's  father, 
may  be  killed  by  any  of  such  relations  of 
the  person  murdered  or  slain  in  fight  But 
among  most  tribes  a  pecuniary  compensation 
is  often  accepted.  Cases  of  blood  revenge 
are  very  common  among  the  peasantry  of 
^gTP^  I'b®  relations  of  a  person  who  has 
been  kiUed  in  an  Egyptian  village  generally 
retaliate  with  their  own  hands  rather  than 
apply  to  the  govemment,  and  often  do  so 
with  disgusting  craelty,  and  even  mangle  and 
insult  the  corpse  of  their  victim.  Even 
when  retidiation  has  been  made,  animositf 
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ftvqaeniljoontiniiM  between  the  two  purdei  the  apostle,  who  did  not  die  till  the  end  of 

•for  many  yean ;  aod  often  a  ease  of  blood  the  oentory,  and  were  stiU  in  exiatpnee  when 

rerenge  involves  the  inhabitants  of  two  or  Papiaa,  bishop  of  Hien^olia,    in  Phiy^ 

more  villages  in  hostilities,  which  are  re>  (cir.  A.  D.  118),  a  acbolar  of  John  and  of 

newed  at  intervals   daring  several  genera-  Polycarp,  himself  a  scholar  of  John,  wrote 

tions.  his  five   books  on  the  '  Discourses  of  the 

EYE  •  WITNESSES  of  the  Lord  Jesns  LonL'     And  from  Eosebios  (liL  02),  «e 

were  in  the  first  ages  very  nnmeroaa,  for  learn  that  in  the  time  of  Tngan  (98—110 

'these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer,'  A.  D.)f  Simeon,  a  acholar  of  Jeans,  soffered 

bat  throaghout  the  land,  especially  in  the  martyrdom,  being  1^  years  old.     Polyesrp, 

thickly- peopled  Galilee,  and  at  the  oonooarse  who  lost  his  life  for  the  gospel  under  Mar- 

of  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  ous  Aorelios  {cir.  16«>  A.  D.),  bad,  accoidiD^ 

national  feasts  in  Jerusalem.    From  Luke  L  to  bis  pupil  Irensna,  intercourse  with  sisbj 

2,  we  learn  that  the  argumentative  narration  eye-witnesses  of  Jesns,  and  was  made  btsbop 

which  his  gospel  supplies  depended  for  its  of  Smyrna  by  apoatolie  banda.     In  these 

original  sources  on  eye-witnesses.     No  one  facts  we  trace  a  line  of  competent  witnessa 

could  be  an  apostle  in  the  highest  sense  of  from  the  time  of  the  pnblic  ministry  of  Jesns 

tlie  term  who  had  not  seen  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  centaiy, 

ix.  I).  Of  the  evangelical  narrators,  Matthew  when  our  sacred  books  are  known  to  have 

and  John  were  eye-witnesses;  comp.  1  John  been  in  existence,  and  when  the  gospel  hsd 

i.  1 .     The  three  great  events  in  our  Lord's  gained  prevalence  in  the  chief  paru  of  the 

history — his  death,  resurrection,  and  asoen-  civilised  world. 

sion,  are  attested  by  eye-witnesses  (John  xlx.         EZEKIEL  (H.  God  will  Mtremythm),  die 

80, 35.  Matt  xxviii.  Acte  i.  3.  1  Cor.  xv.  4 —  name  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  who  wrote  tht 

8.  Acts  xxii.  14).    These  facts  show  that  it  book  so  denominated.  He  was  of  the  priesdy 

is  on  a  solid  historical  foundation  the  ohureh  order,  and  son  of  Buzi.     As  his  place  of 

of  Christ  is  built  abode  ecdesiastica]  history  gives  Sarera,  of 

The  connection  of  those  who  were  eye-  which  there  is  no  mention  iu  the  Old  Testa- 

witnesses  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  com-  ment     With  Jehoiachin,    king   of  Jndah, 

mencement  of  the  second  centniy,  is  impor*  Ezekiel,  and  many  of  the  chief  inhabitsaiB 

tant,  both  to  aid  in  accounting  for  the  rapid  of  the  land,  were  by  Nebocbadnessar  cs^ 

Sread  of  the   gospel,   especially   in  Asia  ried  captive  into  Meaopotamia»  eleven  yean 

inoc,  as  indicated  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (AC. 


(A.  D.  107)  addressed  to  the  emperor  Tny an  599).    His  place  of  abode  in  Babylon 

(see  Beard's  '  Voioes  of  the  Church  in  reply  not  be  approximated  to  more  nearly  than  bf 

to  Strauas,*  p.  42),  and  also  to  unite  the  saying  that  it  was  on  the  Cbebar,  whidi  fUh 

days  of  Jesus  wiUi  those  of  ecdesiastioal  into  Uie  Euphrates,  near  Carcbemiah  (L  l\ 

history,  which  in  Irensus,  Justin  Martyr,  though  from  iiL  15,  it  ia  not  improbable  ihst 

and  oUiers,  may  be  said  to  commence  in  he  resided  at  a  smsll  town  caUed  Td-abib. 

the  middle  of  the  second  century,  while  by  He  possessed  a  house,  and  was  married,  bat 

clear  implication  much  of  their  testimony  lost  his  wife  (iiL  24;   viii.  1;    xziv.  lb), 

extends  at  least  half  a  century  still  further  What  age  he  had  reached  at  the  time  of  b^ 

back.    For  instance,  the  citations  found  in  deportation  is  not  stated;  bat  thaminnte  aa> 

Justin  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  apoken  qnaintance  displayed  in  the  latter  part  of  his 

current  and  written  gospel,  if  tot  the  very  writings  with  the  looalitiea  and  dimensioes 

narratives  which  we  possess  nader  the  name  of  the  temple,  makes  it  probable  that  bt- 

*  gospels,'  had  prevailed   in  the  Christian  fore  be  went  into  captivity  be  had  exeicissd 

world  lung  prior  to  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  prieatly  office,  which,  though  we  have 

{cir.  A.  D.  ISO — 170).  A  safficient  guarantee  not  certain  information,  could  acaroely  ban 

fur  the  preservation  of  this  gospel  firee  from  been  entered  on  before  the  age  of  manhood, 

serious  error  or  mythological   depredation  Church-fathMS   relate  that  he  was  put  to 

existed,  if  persons  survived  till  the  begin-  death  by  one  of  his  fellow-exilea,  whom  he 

ning  of  the  second  century,  who  either  had  had   reproached   for   his    addietednesa  is 

themselves  seen  the  Lord,  or  were  intimate  idolatxy.     In  the   middle   ages,  what  was 

with  eye-witnesses.    Now,  from  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  called  his  tomfb  was  shown  on  the  Euphralss, 

we  learn  that  of  the  five  hundred  brethren  some   distance   from  Bagdad.      It  was  so 

who  had  seen  Christ,  the  greater  part  re>  much  an  object  of  reverence,  that  Jews  of 

mained  when  Paul  wrote  that  letter.  InEphe-  Media  and  Peraia  oaed  to  make  pilgrimifes 

BUS  and  in  some  smaller  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  thither. 

there  had  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen-  Ezekiel  began  his  profdietie  dntiea  in  the 

tury  formed  itself  a  circle  of  Christians  who  fifth  year  after  the  oaptnre  of  Jeboia^ia 

were  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  himself,  (i.  2),  in  the  seventh  year  beforw  the  ow* 

and  in  part,  as  iu  the  case  of  John,  Andrew  throw  of  Jerusalem  by  Neboobadnesser,  a^ 

and  Philip,  belonged  to  tlie  band  of  twelve  continued   them  at  least    till    tba  tweatt> 

apostles.    Two  of  this  circle,  by  nsroe  Aris-  seventh  year  of  hia  baniabment  (xsix.  XT), 

iion  and  John  the  presbyter,  outlived  John  that  is,  till  the  aixteenth  jeer  aflear  fh^  im 
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of  JvuMlem,  or  daring  a  period  of  two  and  xix.  xxi.  xxiii.  xxiv.).     II.   That  the  09r 

twenty  years.    He  discharged,  therefore,  the  lomity  is  a  consequence  of  the  nnbonnded 

severe  and  perilous  duties  of  a  prophet  from  wickedness  of  the  nation,  in  its  idolatrous 

the  year  01>4  A.  C.  to  the  year  572  A.  O.,  practices,  and  the  moral  excesses  of  which 

having  lived,  in  all,  not  less  than  seven  and  their  idolatry  was  the  cause  (vi.  1 — 7 ;  viii. 

twenty  years  in  exile.    He  was,  accordingly,  1 — 16;  xvi.  15 — 36;  xx.  30 — 39 ;xxii. xxiii.). 

a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  the  pro- 

The  book  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  divides  phet  threatens  with  merited  punishment  the 

itself  into  four  parts : — I.  The  introduction,  seducers  of  the  people,  the  false  prophets 

i. — ill.     II.  A  collection  of  oracles  referring  (xiii.  ;xiv.  6 — ll;xxii.  28).     Occasiunally 

to  native  subjects  before  the  destruction  of  his  tone  grows  mild  when  he  is  drawn  on  to 

Jerusalem,  iv. — xxiv.     III.  A  collection  of  speak  of  a  coming  period  of  pure  religion 

oracles  relating  to  foreign  subjects,  xxv. —  and  social  peace  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 

xxxii.     IV.  A  collection  of  oracles  touching  honoured  God  (xi.  16—22;  xiv.  21 — 23;  xvL 

native  subjects  after  the  destruction  of  Je-  53 — 56  ;  xx.  40—45). 
rusalem,  xxxiii. — xlviii.  The  prophecies  relating  to  foreign  nations 

The  commencement  contains  a  descrip-  are  directed  against  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 

tion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  prophet,  and  ites,  Edomites,  Philistines,  Tyrians,  Sido- 

his  introduction  in  his  official  capacity  to  his  nians,  and  Egyptians, 
fellow-captives.  The  native  prophecies  after  the  downfal 

The  prophecies  on  native  subjects  which  of  Jerusalem  contain  at  the  first  reproofs 
ensue,  are  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  and  threatenings  (xxxiii.  xxxiv.),  but  after- 
Jerusalem,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the  wards  consolations  and  promises  of  victory 
peculiar  state  of  mind  of  its  inhabitants  at  over  enemies  (xxxv.  xxxviii.  xxxix.)  ;  of 
the  particular  juncture  in  which  the  words  the  restoration  of  the  state,  and  the  return 
were  spoken.  What  that  state  of  mind  was  of  the  repentant  and  reformed  (xxxvi. 
may  be  learnt  from  Ezekiel  himself,  as  well  xxxvii.) ;  of  the  renewal  of  the  temple,  and 
as  from  his  fellow- worker,  Jeremiah  (xixl).  the  renovation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  (xl. — 
They  both  aimed  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  xlviii.). 

their  countrymen  of  the  injurious  notion.  It  is  impossible  to  read  tlie  composition 
that  notwithstanding  the  expatriation  of  and  not  be  impressed  with  its  purely  lie- 
many  of  those  who  stood  highest  in  office  braic  character.  A  few  Aramaic  words  it 
and  estimation,  the  state  itself  would  not  may  contain,  which,  however,  only  confirm 
suffer  overthrow.  The  extirpation  of  this  its  claims,  since  they  belong  to  the  period 
error  was  the  more  needful, because  it  seemed  when  and  the  place  where  tlie  book  was 
to  strike  its  roots  but  the  more  deeply  yrith  written ;  but  in  its  general  complexion  the 
the  progress  of  those  events  that  were  bring-  work  hk^  the  deepest  Hebrew  hue,  harmo- 
ing  ruin  on  Jerusalem,  and  the  polity  of  nising  witli  the  general  aim,  purpose,  and 
which  it  was  the  centre ;  and  because  it  tone  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  its  develop- 
prevented  that  moral  and  spiritual  reforma-  ment  in  the  classic  period  of  David  and 
tion,  and  especially  that  renunciation  of  Solomon,  and  seeking  its  purposes  by  the 
idolatrous  worship,  which  were  indispensa-  same  instrumentality  as  is  found  in  the  earlier 
ble  pre-requisites  to  the  restoration  of  the  canonical  writings  (xxx.  26;  xxxvi.  22).  Of 
Divine  favour,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  writer  and  of  the  age  of  the  composition, 
individual  and  national  happiness.  But  the  explicit  statements  give  us  certain  informs- 
task  was  no  easy  one,  as  indeed  the  event  tion  (i.  1 ;  xxiii.  31 ;  xxviii.  25),  did  not  its 
showed ;  for  the  iniquity  continued,  and  the  general  character  assure  us  that  it  was  com- 
nation  was  enslaved.  The  difficulty  was  posed  during  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  for 
much  increased  by  false  prophets,  who  mis-  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  one  writ- 
led  the  people  under  several  pretexts,  namely,  ing  long  after  the  events,  could  employ  in 
that  God  would  not  give  over  to  ruin  the  relation  to  that  exile,  its  causes,  its  du- 
temple,  his  special  abode  (Jer.  vii.  4) ;  that  ration,  its  consequences  and  end^  the 
God  could  not  leave  his  promises  unful-  actual  feelings  of  the  people  at  more  con- 
filled  (xviii.  5 — 10) ;  that  the  Jews  had  not  junctures  in  it  than  one,  and  their  relations 
deserved  the  threstened  punishment  (vii.  to  the  entire  civilised  world,  that  true,  ear- 
21,  seq.)  ;  and  that  tliey  ought  not  to  suffer  nest,  and  impassioned  language,  that  co- 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  (Ezck.  xviii.).  gency  of  argument,  that  boundless  fertility 
These  misconceptions  it  was  Ezekiel's  chief  of  imagination,  which  we  here  find.  Doubt- 
aim  to  correct,  while  he  strove  to  make  his  less,  each  portion  was  written  and  uttered  in 
fellow-countrymen  sensible  of  their  wicked-  the  period  to  which  it  relates ;  and  signs  of 
ness,  willing  to  renounce  all  hope  of  sup-  time,  which  give  to  a  composition  the  air  of 
port  in  human  aid,  and  ready  in  penitence  reality,  abound  in  this  collection  of  prophe- 
and  trust  to  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  cies  (i.  1 ;  viii.  I ;  xx'X.  1 ;  xxxi.  1 ;  xxxii. 
God.  Guided  by  Uiis  aim,  he  handles  with  1;  xxxiii.  21 ;  zl.  1).  Yet  it  would  appeal 
speeial  attention  two  points : — I.  That  the  as  if  the  writer,  when  arrived  at  the  deouns 
Jewish  State  it  rained  (iv.  t.  vii.  xii.  zv.  of  life,  sat  himself  down  calmlv  to  xeriew 
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•nd  put  together  the  iiDf>ortant  instractions 
which  he  had  from  time  to  time  delivered ; 
for  though  t]ie  piece  is  an  assemblage  of 
what  are  termed  visions,  and  is  full  of 
imagery,  fanciful,  impressive,  or  grand,  yet 
is  it  one  of  the  most  orderly  compositions  in 
the  Bible,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  been 
diligently  composed  and  carefully  revised. 

In  the  employment  of  the  highest  resources 
of  flgumtive  language,  the  book  may  be 
equalled,  but  scarcely  surpassed,  by  any  other 
Biblical  writiug;  but  for  novelty  and  gor- 
geous splendour  (i.  4 — 28),  for  painting  to 
the  eye  (iii.  1—3;  iv.  v.;  xxxvii.  1— U), 
above  all,  for  boundless  yet  well-sustained 
daring, — a  daring  which,  whether  for  con- 
ception or  execution,  has  no  parallel  in  lite- 
rature (xvi.  comp.  xxiii.)f — the  book  of  Eze- 
kiel  has  peculiar  merits.  Tet,  while  the 
prophet  has  strength  of  wing  to  soar,  and  an 
intrepidity  which  shrinks  not  before  meu- 
phors  more  expressive  than  delicate,  he 
knows  also  how  to  make  nse  of  allusions  of 
a  kind  so  appropriate,  tliat  they  evidence 
the  minuteness  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  elegance  of  his  taste.  With  what  effect 
is  the  reliance  on  Egypt  represented  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  reed  which  breaks  be- 
neath tliose  who  lean  on  it  (xxix.  7 ;  xxx. 
13,  ieq.) ;  for  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
covered  with  reeds  of  various  kiuds,  all  more 
or  less  distinguished  for  beauty,  but  nearly 
•11  devoid  of  strength.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
characteristic  of  this  book  that  every  thing 
is  described  in  its  own  colours;  for  as  the 
reader  sees  pass  rapidly  under  his  eye,  Je- 
rusalem, Samaria,  Edom,  Tyre,  Egypt,  As- 
■yria,  these  states  appear,  each  in  its  own 
appropriate  costume,  brilliantly  drawn  and 
well  defined.  The  description  of  Tyre  in 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  has  the  exactness 
of  a  bill  of  parcels  and  the  brilliancy  of  a 
picture.  The  knowledge  of  the  writer  is  as 
remarkable  as  his  imagination.  All  the  chief 
cities  of  his  day  he  seems  to  have  intimately 
known,  with  their  peculiar  pursuits  and  cha- 
racteristics ;  so  that  whether  he  discourses 
of  the  commercial  opulence  of  Tyre,  or  tlie 
natural  luxuriance  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  he 
speaks  with  the  piecision  of  a  native,  and  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  martial  details  of 
Armies  ant  sieges,  and  the  humbler  but 
more  useful  occupations  of  metallurgy  or 
agriculture  (xv.;  xxii.  20;  xxviii.  18).  In 
passing  over  his  glowing  pages,  one  is  led 
to  exclaim,  *  If  this  is  not  prophecy,  it  is 
history  most  true  and  picturesque.' 
•  But  it  is  prophecy.  All  the  features  which 
make  up  prophecy  are  here.  Prophecy  is 
commonly  misunderstood  as  signifying 
merely  skill  to  foretell.  Prediction  is  one 
feature  of  prophecy — a  very  important  one. 
And  in  this  the  book  of  Ezekiel  contains 
most  instructive  materials.  For  instance, 
the  prophet  distinctly  claims  as  characteristie 
of  hiM  offloa  the  powet  to  toi«\x\\t  «»«iW>\ix% 


it  to  the  immediate  inflaence  of  Ood  on  Mi 
mind  (xxxiii.  21,  seq, ;  comp.  38 ;  and-stndy 
xxi.  25;  xvii.  10.  2Chron.  xxxtL  11,  Mf. 
Jer.  Hi.  4,  s^.).  But  the  general  tenor  and 
purpose  of  Uie  book  show  that  this  faeul^ 
of  prediction,  and  indeed  the  prophet  hin- 
self,  especially  in  certain  peculiar  acts  (xiiv. 
24;  iv.  v.),  acted  by  way  of  'sign,'  token, 
or  evidence  of  the  Divine  pleasure,  and  ai 
promotive  of  the  Divine  purposes  in  the 
oonvincement  and  reformation  of  the  people, 
that,  turning  from  lying  Tanities  to  Jehovth 
their  Ood,  they  might  be  at  pemce.  In  t 
word,  the  prophetic  office  bad  for  its  imme- 
diate aim  the  instruction  of  the  people,  tnd 
that  instruction,  on  its  part,  was  designed  co 
promote  the  glory  of  Ood  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  Hence  the  high  moral 
tone  which  pervades  the  book  of  Ezekiel, 
which  is  like  one  act  of  a  ^rmnd  drama, 
opening  in  confusion,  proceeding  in  alann, 
but  subsiding  at  last  into  tranquinitr; 
when  the  people,  with  a  right  mind  aod  a 
new  heart,  had  learnt  obedience  from  their 
sufferings,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  resto- 
ration of  their  national  individuality.  And 
in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  prophet,  as 
a  high  teacher  of  duty  and  rigbteoasaesi, 
administers  justice  in  turn  to  the  natiooaof 
the  earth.  Judah  is  not  the  only  city  thit 
undergoes  reproof.  The  instruments  thit 
Ood  employs  for  its  punishment  are  them- 
selves threatened  with  dire  retribation ;  nor 
are  those  spared  that  applauded  and  derided 
when  they  stood  b},  and  saw  its  sons  led 
with  dejected  countenances  and  teazfhl  era 
into  a  strange  and  distant  land.  And  loftr, 
indeed,  is  the  idea  which,  in  perasing  his 
pages,  we  form  of  the  prophet,  who,  wbib 
he  had  to  set  his  face  as  adamant  against 
his  own  people,  and  to  endare  repioaehes 
and  mistreatment  at  their  hands,  standi 
boldly  up,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Most  High,  passes  wicked  nations  in  re- 
view, and  delivers  judgment  on  their  iniqui- 
ties. Such  a  scene  is  to  be  witnessed  in  no 
literature  but  that  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
reason  is,  that  in  no  other  country  did  there 
exist  a  class  of  popular  instructors  enliffat* 
ened  and  inspired  of  Ood,  and  filled  with 
the  noblest  of  all  purposes,  namely,  the  ea^ 
nest  determination  to  teach  men  the  Dirioe 
law,  and  so  to  honour  the  Creator  of  hesYca 
and  earth  (xxxiiL)  In  the  eamestoess  of 
purpose  and  concentration  of  energy  whieh 
hence  ensued,  lay,  humanly  speaking,  the 
chief  source  of  EzekieVs  power —  a  power 
which  made  him  eminenUy  nsefkil  in  his 
own  times,  and  has,  down  to  the  presttt 
hour,  caused  him  to  be  held  in  admiralioB, 
no  less  in  a  literary  than  a  religions  poiBl 
of  view.  His  independence  and  originaliai 
his  strength  of  intellect,  his  grasp  of  vm, 
his  brilliancy  of  imagination,  the  b{gt>  ^qIiI 
of  some  parts  of  his  writings,  and  the  hagpf 
uui^ja  of  fine  poetical  qiudiUet  vitfi  vigontf 
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and  most  Indd  prote  (zTiii.),  combine  to 
make  Esekie)  one  of  the  most  engaging  and 
impressive  of  writers ;  and  were  the  grounds 
on  which  Herder  called  him  the  ^schylus 
and  Shakspere  of  the  Hebrews ;  that  Sohle- 
gel  described  him,  Homer,  and  Ooethe,  as 
tiie  three  greatest  poets  of  all  ages;  and 
that  Schiller  preferred  the  reading  of  his 
noble  descriptions  (xxiv.  3 — 14)  to  any  other 
poetry.  If  understood  of  the  exquisite  skill 
with  which  he  selects  and  manages  and  gives 
utterance  to  his  figures,  rather  than  of  his 
subject-matter,  in  which  terror  predominates, 
Ezekiel  may  be  described  in  his  own  words : 

*  Lo,  tliou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
tong  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
can  play  well  on  an  instrument'  (xzxiii. 
32). 

EZION-GABER,  one  of  the  halting-places 
of  the  children  of  Israel  on  their  route  to- 
wards Canaan  (Numb,  xxxiii.  35),  which, 
from  Deut.  ii.  8,  appears  to  have  lain  near 
Elath,  and  which  I  Kings  ix.  26,  in  unison 
with  Josephus,  shows  to  have  been  a  harbour 

*  beside  Kloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Edom,'  and  which  lay  at  the 
end  of  the  Elanitic  arm  of  that  (so-called)  sea. 
Here  Solomon  built  a  navy  of  ships  (1  Kings 
ix.  26),  in  which,  according  to  2  Chron.  xx« 
86,  he  was  followed  by  Jehoshaphat 

As  Edom  was  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
Hebrew  sovereigns,  Ezion-gaber  was  an  im- 
portant port  for  them,  as  opening  a  channel 
ibr  trade  with  South  Arabia,  India,  and  other 
eastern  coasts ;  and  if  we  may  believe  that 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  then 
possible,  Ezion-gaber  would  connect  Jerusa- 
lem widi  Tarshish,  or  Spain,  though  the 
much  nearer  route  down  the  Mediterranean 
was  far  more  likely  to  be  taken. 

All  trace  of  Ezion-gaber  appears  to  be 
lost,  though  Burckhardt  heard  of  a  town 
called  Assyun,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Allah ;  and  Bobinson  found  somewhat  north 
of  Allah  a  wady  that  bore  the  name  of  Ghu- 
dian,  probably  the  same  as  Ezion,  which  in 
the  Greek  translation  stands  as  Gasion. 

EZRA  (H.  helper),  the  great  restorer  of 
the  Mosaic  polity  after  the  termination  of 
the  exile.  As  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  he  received  the  highest  culture  of  Ju- 
daism (Ezra  vii.  6,  11),  which  he  seems  to 
have  carefully  improved  by  such  means  as  he 
found  in  Asia,  where,  probably  at  Babylon, 
he  first  saw  the  light.  Under  the  conjoint 
influence  of  what  may  be  termed  western 
and  eastern  ideas,  he  acquired  great  and 
yaried  mental  power,  as  well  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  laws,  social  polity,  and 
religion,  which  enabled  him  to  replace,  on 
a  solid  basis  the  institutions  of  Moses,  his 
great  model.  The  times  of  Ezra  fonn,  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  a  great  epoch,  of  which 
the  chief  distinctive  features  are  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  pure  monotheism,  the  gene- 
lal  iavigoration  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 


the  establishment  of  Judaism,  considered  as 
a  modification  of  Mosaism,  and  in  that  Juda- 
ism the  reception  and  gradual  expansion  of 
oriental  ideas  regarding  spirits,  angels,  de- 
mons, and  the  origin  of  evU,  the  days  of 
the  Messiah,  and  a  ftiture  life,  whieh,  in 
union  with  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  its  authority,  grew  in 
the  midst  of  philosophical  tendencies  and 
disputes,  of  probably  Grecian  origin,  into 
the  complex  and  heterogeneous  system  of 
thought  and  forms  of  speech  found  by  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  and  traceable  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  So  dilBonlt  is  it  to 
any  but  minds  of  high  cultivation  to  hold 
in  its  rigorous  purity  the  idea  of  one  sole 
God,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the  uni« 
Terse,  that  it  was  only  by  receiving  the  Zoro- 
astrian  doctrine  of  angels — the  intermedi- 
aries between  God  and  man,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Divine  will — that  the  Jews,  as 
would  appear,  were  able  to  resign  and  for 
ever  renounce  their  polytheistic  id<rfatries. 

Ezra  is  designated  the  son  of  Seraiah 
(vii.  1),  a  fact  which  affords  a  clear  instance 
^at  *  son  '  may  signiiy  '  descendant,'  for 
Seraiah,  the  chief  priest,  was  slain  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar more  than  a  century  before  Ezra's 
time  (2  Kings  XXV.  18,21).  As,  however, 
the  offspring  of  that  high  priest,  Eara  was 
recommended  by  strong  claims  to  the  respect 
of  his  people,  and  forms  an  important  link 
between  the  destroyed  and  the  renovated 
commonwealth. 

In  the  reign  of  Artazerxes  (see  the  article), 
Ezra  led  a  colony  of  his  fellow-captives  into 
Judea,  where  the  new  stato  was  still  en- 
vironed by  many  difficulties.  Having  re- 
ceived full  authority  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Persian  monarch,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  arduous  task  of  settling  Judaism  on  a 
permanent  foundation;  and,  convinced  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country 
that  religion  afforded  the  only  safe  and  suffi- 
cient means — aware  also  that  the  sacred 
books,  with  which,  as  a  scribe,  he  was  fa- 
miliar, presented  every  element  of  knowledge 
and  power  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation,  he 
wisely  determined  to  revert  to  the  Mosaic 
polity,  and  by  judicious  and  well-sustained 
regulations  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  yet 
feeble  colony  with  new  life,  and  training 
them  to  become  a  prosperous  nation,  under 
the  shield  of  the  sole  King  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

For  an  account  of  the  measures  which  he 
took,  we  must  look,  not  to  the  book  which 
bears  his  name,  but  to  the  book  now  current 
under  the  name  of  Nehemiah,  which  we 
shall  therefore  consider  in  conjunction  with 
the  writing  to  which  the  name  of  Ezra  is 
prefixed.  Occupied  with  that  task,  namely, 
the  revival  and  re-constitution  of  religion, 
which,  as  containing  the  elements  of  nation- 
ality and  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  the  true 
worship  of  God,  demanded  precedenaa^'&u%. 
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obliged  to  leave  the  more  pnrely  civil 
arrangemenUi  unattended  to ;  when  the  con- 
dition of  Jerasalem,  whose  walls  still  lay  in 
rains,  moved  the  noble  Neheroiah,  son  of 
Hachaliah,  who,  having  been  cup-bearer  to 
Artazerxes  Loogimanus,  was  by  that  monarch 
permitted  to  visit  Palestine,  with  resonrces 
for  the  re-establishment  of  its  polity,  and  who 
applied  all  the  means  his  happy  condition 
enabled  him  to  command  for  effecting  a  re- 
sult so  importuit  to  his  country,  and  so  dear 
to  his  own  heart  (Neh.  i.  ii.,  sef .).  After 
precautionary  measures  of  safety  had  been 
taken  in  common  by  these  two  patriotic  and 
religious  reformers,  Ezra  at  last  came  for- 
ward to  proclaim  anew  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  presided  over  the  festivities  by  which 
its  revival  was  celebrated,  taking  such  steps 
as  in  his  mature  wisdom  and  deep  religious- 
ness he  judged  most  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  Jewish  people.  What  these 
measures  were,  will  in  the  main  appear  in 
the  ensuing  analysis  of  the  books. 

Ezra  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  dis- 
tinguished benefactors  of  tlieir  fellow-crea- 
tures, in  being  the  centre  around  which  have 
grouped  themselves  many  unhistorical  and 
legendary  stories.  Rabbinical  works  are  full 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  his  eulogies. 
Much  therein  found  is  of  no  real  value. 

Among  other  things,  Ezra  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sided over  the  great  synagogue  (see  Canow, 
i.  268),  which  took  in  hand  the  ordering  of 
the  new  state  after  the  Mosaic  model,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Old-Testament  Canon. 
This  fable,  however,  like  many  others,  con- 
tains truth.  Doubtless,  Ezra  did  accomplish 
Tery  much  for  these  important  purposes. 
Certainly,  before  his  day  the  Mosaic  law  was 
never  so  fully  honoured  and  obeyed.  This 
was  to  no  small  extent  owing  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  Ezra  for  making  its  demands, 
provisions,  aims  and  spirit  generally  known. 
And  while  there  is  so  much  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  which  the 
Christian's  heart  shudders,  how  gratifying 
is  it  to  contemplate  the  peaceful  revolution 
achieved  imder  the  auspices  of  Ezra,  who 
oan  be  placed  second  to  no  one  in  Hebrew 
history,  save  Moses.  And  the  ease,  peace- 
Ailness  and  success  with  which  he  effected 
his  great  renovations,  strikingly  illustrate 
the  value  of  a  national  literature,  especially 
of  a  religious  kind,  and  prove  beyond  a 
question,  that  though  the  Jews  had  too  often 
manifested  idolatrous  propensities,  they  had 
by  no  means  lost  all  respect  for  the  name 
and  institutions  of  Moses.  Had  there  not, 
indeed,  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  nation's 
heart  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  for  their 
great  legislator,  and  for  his  polity,  the  esta- 
blishment of  it  in  vigour  would  have  been 
an  impossibility.  But  that  establishment 
was  in  troth  a  restoration.  This  it  professed 
to  be.  This  it  obviously  was  (Neh.  viii.  2, 
0,  8 ;  ix.  z.  29 ;  xii.  44»  isq. ;  xili.  I).     We 


add,  this  and  nothing  el^e  it  mntt,  in  the 
very  nature  of  tlie  case,  have  been.  But  if 
a  restoration,  then  in  substance  Moaaism 
had  a  long  previous  existence,  and  the  books 
employed  as  guides  and  authorities  must, 
in  Uie  main,  have  been  the  same  as  they  an 
now,  as  well  as  deeply  seated  in  the  strong- 
est affections  of  the  people.  This  renovadon 
of  the  Jewish  state  is  attended  by  ciivuB- 
stances  so  peculiair  and  so  forcible,  that  to 
our  mind  it  wears  the  same  relation  of  evi- 
dence to  the  Old  Covenant  that  the  Resar- 
rection  does  to  the  New.  In  both  instanws, 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  had  been  sundered  neir 
its  roots.  But  such  was  its  inherent  force 
of  vitality,  that  under  the  providence  of  God 
it  put  forth  shoots,  and  sprang  up  into  a 
nobler  form  than  it  had  ever  displayed  be- 
fore. 

Uncertainty  prevails  toocliing  Ezrt's 
death.  According  to  Josephus,  he  died  is 
Jerusalem,  at  the  advanced  age  of  120yeara 

EZRA,  THE  BOOK  OF,  has,  with  Nebe- 
miah,  these  contents.  Cyras  (536  A.  C), 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  allows  the  cap- 
tive Jews  to  return  to  their  native  land,  rf> 
storing  to  them  the  sacred  vessels  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  temple  (L).  A  list  of 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  this  o&r 
(ii.)  having  reached  Jerasaleni,  they  taki 
steps  to  restore  the  worship ;  bnUd  an  altar 
for  sacrifice,  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabe^ 
nacles,  and  lay  tlie  foundation  of  the  tempb 
amid  the  songs  of  the  yoong  and  the  tean 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  splendour  of  the 
former  house  (iii.).  The  Samaritans  ex- 
press a  desire  to  take  part  in  the  work,  bat 
are  refhsed  by  the  Jewish  leaders;  when- 
fore  they  use  their  influence  with  the  king 
of  Persia  in  order  to  interrupt  the  building: 
In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaapis,  the  Jews, 
under  the  exhortations  of  their  prophets, 
continue  the  structure  with  the  special  pe^ 
mission  and  assistance  of  that  monareb. 
Accordingly,  they  bring  the  temple  to  acoo- 
pletion,  dedicate.it,  and  celebrate  the  past- 
over  (iv. — vi.).  Under  Artaxerxes  Loogi- 
manus, Ezra  the  scribe  proceeds  with  a  se- 
cond colony  to  Jerusalem,  having  in  bis 
hands  a  letter  from  the  king  (vii.);  then 
follows  a  list  of  the  persons  by  whom  ht 
was  accompanied  (viii.)  ;  finding  that  masy 
Jews  had  formed  marriages  with  strange 
women,  Ezra  is  filled  with  grief,  ofkn  to  God 
a  penitential  prayer,  and  iLakes  measozes  far 
having  these  women  put  away  (ix.  x.). 

Nehemiah  receives  at  Snsa  informatMS 
of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  land  d 
his  fathers,  which  makes  him  so  sad  tbst 
his  dejection  excites  the  attention  of  ibt 
Persian  king,  who  on  inquiry  learns  thi 
cause,  and  gives  his  oup-bearer  leave  to  gs 
to  Jerusalem  and  re-build  its  walls  (Keb. 
i.  ii.).  The  Jews  begin  the  work,  andaoi- 
withstanding  hindrances  thrown  in  their 
way,  accomplish  their  purpose  (iii  iv.).  Tin 
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people  complain  of  their  poverty,  and  of  the  excellence,    maj  be   called   imperfecttODf, 

oppression  and  usury  of  tlie  rich;   which  combine,  with  other  qnalities   in  Ezra,  to 

leads  Nehemiah  to  speak  of  his  own  dis*  show  that  we  have  in  its  pages  a  TeritabJe 

iuterestedness,  and  to  compel  the  opaleot  and  trustworthy  record.     The  fabrication  of 

to  cease  firom  their  evil  courses,  and  restore  such  documents  can  scarcely  be  entertained 

the  property  taken  in  mortgage  (v.)*     The  as  a  possibility ;  the  probability  of  such  a 

fortiftcatious  of  Jerusalem  are,  in  spite  of  fraud  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account 

oppwition,  at  length  completed ;  watchmen  Had  there  been  any  aim  at  artistic  excel- 

are  appointed,  and  the  governorship  is  as-  lence,  we  could  have  recognised  some  slight 

sigued    to    Nehemiah's   *  brother,   Hanani,  ground  for  possible  suspicion.  But  the  frag- 

and  to  Hananiah,  the  ruler  of  the  palace ;'  mentary  character  of  the  book,  and  the  ab- 

tlien  follows  a  list  of  those  who,  under  Uy-  sence  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  in  which  its 

rus,  had  come  to  Jerusalem  (vi.  viL).    Ezra  materials  are  put  together,  are  such  as  to 

reads  to  the  people  the  book  of  the  law,  the  afford  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its 

import  and  application  of  which  is  expounded  genuineness. 

to  the  people  in  tlie  Chaldee  tougue,  with  This  conclusion  is  corroborated  if  we  look 
which  alone  they  were  now  familiar ;  observ-  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the 
ance  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  other  re-  pieces    of  which  Esra  and  Nehemiah  are 
ligious  services  fitted  to  express  contrition,  made  up.    Jn  no  other  Biblical  writing  do 
and  confirm  the  people  in  obedience  to  the  the  constituent  elements  appear  so  obvious, 
law  (viii. — x.).  The  covenant  thus  solemnly  nor  the  sources  whence  they  were  drawn, 
made  with  Ood    having  been  sealed,    the  The  part  that  bears  the  name  of  Esra  con- 
names   are   given  of  those  who  sealed  it ;  sists  of  two   subjects : — a.   Notices  of  the 
the  population  of  Jerusalem  being  too  small,  history  of  the  return  of  the  first  caravan, 
is  replenished  from  that  of  the  country  (xi.) ;  and  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  (i. — vi.) ; 
then  follows  a  list  of  those  priests  who  went  b.  Notices  of  the  history  of  the  arrival  of 
up  with  Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Ezra  and  his  companions,  and  of  what  he 
succession    of  high  -  priests ;   certain  chief  did  for  the  good  of  the  colony  (vii. — ^x.).  In 
Levites;   dedication  of  the  walls,  and  ap-  the  first  subject    there    are   these  original 
pointment  of  officers  (xii.) ;  the  reading  of  documents :  a,  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (i.  2— 
the  law  leads  them  to  put  away  *  the  mixed  4) ;  b.  a  list  of  the  persons  and  families 
multitude'    of  Moabites   and  Ammonites;  who  returned  to  Judea  (ii.) ;  c.  a  secret  cor- 
Nehemiah  relates  what  he  has  done  for  the  respondence  between  the   Samaritans  and 
removal  of  what  was  wrong,  and  the  proper  the  Persian  court  regarding  the  erection  of 
organisation  of  church  and  state  (xiii.).  the  temple  (iv.  II — 22)  ;  d  correspondence 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  not  two  distinct  between  the  Persian  governor  of  Judea  with 
works.     Originally    they   were    one;   both  Darius  Hystaspis  on  the  same  point  ( v.  0 ; 
bearing   the  name  of  Ezra,    distinguished  vi.  12).     The  rest  of  this  part  wears  the  air 
only  as  the  first  and  second  book,  but  with-  of  having  been  written  by  an  eye-witness ; 
out  the  name  of  Nehemiah.  In  their  subject-  and  the  whole  shows  the  hand  of  Ezra,  or 
matter  they  are  manifestly  a  continuation  some  one  equally  conversant  with  the  facts, 
one  of  the  other.    But  they  form  no  com-  and  possessed  of  access  to  the  archives  of 
plete  and  consecutive  narrative.     They  are  the    Persian    empire,   and    the  views  and 
rather  historical  pieces  than  history.     The  practices  of  the  Persian  court  (vi.  I), 
aim  was  not  to  bring  down  the  Jewish  his-  The  second  part  is  composed  of — a,  the 
tory  from  tlie  point  where  it  is  left  by  the  letter,  in  Chaldee,  of  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra  (vii. 
books  of  the  Kings,  but  to  narrate  the  chief  12 — 20) ;    b.  historical  notices,    in  Ezra's 
events  that  accompanied  the  return  of  the  own  person    (vii.  27 — x.),  united  together 
exiles,  especially  in  the  re-building  of  the  on  the  part  of  the  coUector  by  information 
temple,  and  the  restbration  of  tlie  Mosaio  respecting  Ezra  himself  (vii.  I — II).  What, 
worship.     Like  all  tlie  other  writings  of  the  after  Origen,  may  be  termed  the  second  book 
Bible,  the  chief  design  and  tendency  of  the  of  Ezra,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  noti- 
book  are  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  whatever  ces  set  down  by  Nehemiah  himself  (i. — vii. 
it  has  of  history  is  only  incidental  and  sub-  x.  xi.  xiii.).     At  the  same  time  there  can 
sidiary.     Therefore  we  find  no  attempt  to  be  no  question  that  traces  are  to  be  found 
give  a  continued  narrative.   The  events  that  of  a  later  hand,  as  in  xii.  I — 9,  10 — 21, 
passed  from  the   liberation  of  Jehoiachin  22 — 26,  44—47 ;  viii. — x.  The  general  con- 
(2  Kings  XXV.  27)  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  elusion  which  these  facts  seem  to  warrant 
are  passed  over  in  silence ;  equally  is  silence  is,  that  the  first  part  came  mostly  from  the 
observed  respecting  the  condition  of  the  co-  pen  of  Ezra,  and  the  second  part  firom  that 
lony  from  the  sixth  year  of  king  Darius  (Ezra  of  Nehemiah;    and    that   the    documents 
Ti.  15),  and  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  which  these   great   men  left  behind  them 
(vii  7).    There  is  also  a  considerable  inter-  were  put  together,  with  certain  additions,  by 
Tal  between  the  termination  of  the  book  of  a  person  or  persons  of  whom  histoiy  says 
Em  and  the  beginning  of  that  termed  Nehe-  nothing,  and  respecting  whom  conjecture  i« 
miah.    These,  which,  in  regard  to  artistical  useless. 
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The  last  hand  has  left  indications  of  ing,  beeaose  Tery  minat«,  indicatlont  of  I 

Itself.     In  Neh.  zii.    10 — 22,    mention   is  are  found  in  Neh.  ▼!.  1,  and  xiiL  0. 

made  of  the  high-priest  Jaddtia  (22),  who  The  compound  work  which  we  hare  now 

lived  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  passed  in  review   is  of   great  importases, 

(Joseph.  *  Antiq.'  xL  8,  4).     In  Terse  22,  a  since  it  gives  ns  a  sketch  of  the  formatiiio 

writer  speaks  of  the  reig^  of  Darius   the  of  the  Jewish  church,  aft«r  the  terminatioa 

Persian  as  of  a  past  event     This  Darius  of  the  captivity,  and  therein  of  the  re-ooo- 

has  been  held  to  be  D.  Codomannus,  who  stitution  of  the  theocracy  on  a  basis  which, 

was  conquered  by  Alexander  (331  A.  C).  not  involving  the  regal  power,  more  neartj 

The   change  of  dynasty  thus  occasioned,  resembled  the  form  originally  intended.   We 

a  pious  Israelite,  may  have  considered  of  have  thus  before  ns  the  foundations  for  tht 

sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  record  later  history  of  the  Jews,  and  are  aided  in 

in  the  sacred  books,  which  he  accordingly  tracing  that  history  down  to  the  days  of  oor 

made,  thus  bringing  to  a  natural  termination  Iiord.     The  work  also  ftimishes  aasistanee 

the   great  renovation  in  the  Jewish  polity  for  the  understanding  of  the  prophets  Ha^ 

achieved  under  the  Persian  monarchs.  and  Zechariah,  who  Uved  after  the  captivity, 

There  are  parts  of  this  work  which  must  nn  well  as  for  showing  the  fulfilment  of  the 

show  to  every  one  the  hand  of  an  eye-wit-  words  o/  earlier  prophets  who  had  foretold 

ness.     We  would  especially  instance  Ezra  the  return  of  the  people  from  captivity  at 

iii.  10 — 13,  where  words  are  found  which  Babylon  (Is.  xliv.  xlv.   Jer.xxr.  xxix.). 

bring  the  scene  vividly  before  the  eje  of  the  The  work  is  not  without  importance  for 

mind,  even  at  the  present  day ;  and  Neh.  iv.  Persian  history,  as  it  shows  that  the  cosioa 

13 — 18.     In  Neh.  X.  28 — 39,  the   changes  prevailed  in  Babylon  of  keeping  national  le- 

are  spoken  of  as  they  could  have  been  by  cords,  and  of  using  them  as  legal  anthohties 

none  but  an  eyo-witness.    Things  also  are  (Ezra  iv.  15;  v.  17;    ri.  1,2).     lagfai  is 

mentioned  or  alluded  to— such  as  the  impro*  also   thrown  by  it  on  the    reasons  vhidi 

priety  of  intermarriage  with  strange  women,  moved  the  Persian  monarchs  to  permit  and 

the  law  of  first-fruits,  &c. —  in  a  manner  oven  facilitate   the   re  -  organisation  of  tht 

which  implies  not  only  that  the  subjects  ex-  Jewish  polity  (Ezra  vi.   10;    tU.  23—3*; 

isted  pre viou sly,  but  were  well  known  as  essen-  viii.  22).     More  important  is  it  still  in  pot* 

tial  parts  of  the  original  Mosaic  constitution,  ting  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  wis 

In  Ezra  vi.  15,  16,  the  temple  is  described  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mosaic  writingi 

as  *  THIS  houiet   words  which  could  have  that  the  great  reforms  were  undertaken  ani 

fallen  from  no  person  but  one  who,  at  the  completed.     Even  in  the  letter  of  Artaxenei 

time  of  the  record's  being  made,  dwelt  in  to  Ezra  (vii.  11),  we  find  it  stated  (14),  that 

Jerusalem,  had  the  house  before  his  eyes,  the  latter  had  a  copy  of  the  law  of  his  God 

and  knew  it  was  equally  well  familiar  to  his  in  his  hand  during  his  residence  at  the  Pa* 

readers.     In  a  similar  manner  we  find  *  the  sian  court,  according  to  which  the  ininidcd 

great  rain '  mentioned  in  F va  x.  9,  a  record  re-org^isation   had   obvionsly   been  eon- 

perfectly  natural  on  the  part  of  a  contempo-  ceived ;  compare  Neh.  ix. ;  and  in  agreement 

rary,  and  of  the  more  value  in  the  way  of  with  which  it  was  actually  carried  into  efxt 

evidence  f^om  the  intended  reference  being  (Neh.  viii.  2,  5,  8 ;  x.  xii.  45,  0 ;  xiiL  1). 

dark  to  later  ages.     And  whatever  difficulty  The  book  of  Ezra  exists  also  in  a  Gicel 

there  may  be  in  the  chronology  as  connected  translation,  which  contains  many  idditi**>* 

with  the  succession  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  from    the    Chronicles,    firom  tradition,  aai 

this  difficulty  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  other  sources ;  and  since  the  book  of  Ndl^ 

fact,  that  the  writer  felt  he  was  writing  for  miah  bears  also  (in  the  Vulgate   and  the 

those  who  were  cognisant  of  the  chief  points  Arabic)  the    name  of  the  second  book  of 

of  that  succession,  to  which,  therefore,  it  was  Ezra,  this  translation,  is  termed  the  tbiid 

sufficient  for  him,  in  regard  to  time,  to  link  book  of  Ezra.    A  fonrdi  book  of  Ezra,  wbidi 

his  events  by  distinct  references,  such  as  we  exists    only  in  a  Latin   original,  eontaoa 

find  both  in  Ezra  i.  1,2;  ii.  1  ;  vi.  3 ;  vii.  much  that  is  manifestly  faboloos, 
1 ;  viii.  1, 31 ;  and  Neh.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1.  Two  strik- 
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FABTiE  (L./or, '  I  atter '),  is  properly  a  to  wuike  us  iure.  Hence  eridence  is  implied 
narrative.  Its  Greek  representative  in  the  ia  faith.  If  we  trust  a  human  or  a  divine 
New  Testament,  muthos  (whence  myth),  de-  friend,  we  have  reason  for  our  trust.  If  we 
notes,  in  its  primary  acceptation,  a  concep-  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
Uon  or  creation  of  the  mind ;  and  secondly,  we  understand  the  terms  in  which  it  is  set 
a  narration,  discourse,  or  tale  (from  tell),  forth,  and  see  and  admit  the  connection  be- 
the  utterance  of  such  conception.  The  word  tween  the  proof  and  the  point  to  be  esta- 
then  came  to  signify  a  poetic  investment  of  blisbed.  Hence  assurance,  whether  it  be 
a  physical,  moral,  or  religious  truth,  or  an  trust  or  conviction,  implies  satisfactory  eTi« 
historical  fact,  in  which  the  substance  was  dence.  That  evidence  is  various  in  kind  $ 
held  to  be  real,  while  the  form  was  imagi-  for  it  may  address  the  intellect,  it  may  ad- 
native.  If  that  form  was  unconsciously  given,  dress  the  heart ;  it  may  move  the  feelings, 
Uien  what  has  in  modem  days  been  termed  by  convincing  the  judgment;  it  may  gain 
a  myth,  was  produced ;  if  the  form  was  ex-  over  the  judgment,  by  arousing  the  feelings, 
pressly  devised,  then  there  ensued  a  fable  or  Its  essential  work,  however,  is  conviction, 
parable.  But  there  is  little  difference  between  Conviction  is  so  much  the  essence  of  faith, 
that  which  has  a  feigned  dress  and  a  fiction,  that  frequently  faith  means  conviction  gene- 
The  word,  therefore,  soon  denoted  fictitious  rally.  There  is,  therefore,  no  contrariety 
stories,  untrue  notions,  and  falsities  in  between  faith  and  reason;  for  the  second 
general.  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  first.    But  they 

Fables  in  a  good  sense  (proverbs  or  para-  are  no  more  to  be  identified  than  the  process 
bles)  were  employed  by  the  Jews  in  order  is  to  be  identified  with  the  result  Faith 
to  convey  instruction  and  admonition,  as  also  differs  from  reason  in  this ;  that  while 
by^Jotham  regarding  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  reason  is  often  used  in  contradistinction  to 
7 — 15),  and  Nathan  against  David  (2  Sam.  man's  spiritual  sense,  faith  is  the  appropri- 
zii.  I,  »eq.)f  as  well  as  by  the  Lord  Jesus  in  ate  name  of  that  faculty,  and  embraces  all 
the  New  Testament  In  a  bad  sense,  fables  man's  more  elevated  powers.  Faith  differs 
were  devised  in  the  eastern  and  western  from  knowledge  also,  because  knowledge  re- 
world  in  the  conveyance  of  errors,  fantastic  lates  to  the  information  given  by  the  senses 
fictions,  and  false  doctrines,  against  which  and  the  deductions  hence  made;  whereas 
Paul  often  warns  believers  (I  Tim.  i.  4;  iv.  faith  is  from  first  to  last  concerned  with  in- 
7.  2  Tim.  iv.  4.  Tit  i.  14.  2  Pet  i.  16).  visible  things,  states  of  mind,  modes  of  spi- 

FAITH,  from  the  La^u  Jidei,  '  trust,'  has  ritual  being,  the  unseen  world,  and  the  Eter- 

for  its  representatives  in  the  Hebrew  and  nalOod. 

Greek  laoguages,  which  of  course  embody  The  basis,  source,  and  justification  of 
the  Scriptural  ideas  inherent  in  faith,  words  faith  are  found  in  those  faculties  of  mind 
signifylDg  trustworthiness,  assurance,  and  and  soul  with  which  man  has  been  endowed 
confidence.  Faith  may  be  regarded  in  re-  of  God.  We  are  made  for  faith  as  much  as 
lataon — 1,  to  God;  and  2,  to  man.  In  re-  for  sleep  and  locomotion.  The  joint  action 
spect  to  God,  he  is  the  object  of  faith,  inas-  of  faculties  which  belong  to  man,  and  of  the 
much  as  we  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  universe  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
is  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  universe  from  whose  discipline  he  cannot  escape, 
(Heb.  xi.  6).  God  is  also  the  object  of  makes  him  a  religions  as  certainly  as  it 
faiih,  because  he  is  the  foundation  of  human  makes  him  a  social  being.  God  in  his 
trust  and  hope;  his  faithfulness  is  our*  shield  works,  his  providence^  and  his  word  —  in 
and  buckler'  (Ps.  xci.  4).  Truth  on  his  side  other  terms,  the  spirit  of  God,  operating 
begets  confidence  on  ours  (Heb.  xi.  8).  God  ceaselessly  on  the  work  of  his  own  hands  in 
is  also  the  origin  or  source  of  faith  (Ephes.  the  human  soul — awakens,  fosters,  and  per- 
il. 8),  for  his  inspiration  gave  man  that  fects  therein  that  faith  which,  working  by 
understanding  (Job  xxxii.  8),  whence  arise  love,  leads  to  the  entire  devotement  of  all 
all  those  higher  faculties  which  make  us  our  faculties  to  the  Great  Author  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  beings,  allying  us  with  being,  and  raises  us  in  holiness,  gratitude, 
God  and  eternity ;  and  he  is  the  author  of  and  joy,  to  the  highest  style  of  man. 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  (James  i.  17),  Faith,  then,  is  in  general  the  accounting 
alike  in  its  most  rudimental  and  in  its  most  for  true  that  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
matured  condition.  Faith,  viewed  in  regard  empire  of  the  senses ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
to  man,  is  such  a  feeling  of  the  mind  as  im-  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it 
plies  assurance.  Now,  assurance  may  have  is  the  substance  (or  mental  realisation)  of 
respect  to  emotional  states,  and  is  then  trust;  things  entertained  by  hope,  and  the  evidence 
or  to  intellectual  states,  and  is  then  convic-  (rather,  firm  persuasion)  of  things  that  are 
lion.  Whether  the  auurance  relate  to  the  invisible.  It  is  the  firm  persuasion  which 
head  or  the  heart,  there  must  be  something  secures  the  mental  realisation  in  regard  to 
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moral,  spiritnal,  and  eternal  things,  and  so 
enables  men  to  act  as  seeing  Ood,  wlio  is 
invisible  (Heb.  xi.  27). 

These  statements  will  be  conftrmed  if  we 
pass  in  review  the  Scriptnra]  uses  of  the 
term  faith.  The  general  meaning  of  faith, 
as  denoting  a  judgment  or  determination  of 
the  mind,  may  be  fonnd  in  Rom.  ziv.  22, 
where  *  Hast  thou  faith  ?'  is  equal  to  *  Art 
thou  convinned  that  it  is  lawftil  or  proper  ?* 
In  2  Cor.  v.  7,  »We  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight,'  carries  this  firm  persuasion  beyond 
the  sensible  to  the  immaterial  and  invisible 
world.  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  3.  1  Pet.  i.  5,  7.  The 
idea  of  confidence  by  which  we  are  led  to 
accoant  a  thing  true,  to  receive  the  state- 
ments of  another,  or  to  take  a  person  at  liia 
word,  is  introduced  in  2  Thess.  ii.  19,  where 

*  belief  of  the  truth '  is  tantamount  to  '  re- 
ception of  the  true  doctrine.'  In  Heb.  vi  1, 
'  faith  towards  God'  means,  belief  of  the  tes- 
timonies given  of  Ood  regarding  Jesus.  This 
assured  belief,  and  the  consequent  expecta- 
tions, give  strength  in  trial  and  temptation, 
which  will  be  justified  by  the  result,  under 
the  special  or  extraordinary  providence  of 
Almighty  Ood ;  hence  we  read  in  Heb. 
X.  38,  *  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.'  Study 
the  connection,  and  consult  the  passage  in 
Habb.  ii.  4,  whence  these  words  are  taken, 
where  'faith,'  as  in  other  places  (Luke 
xviii.  8),  means  fidelity,   sincerity;  hence, 

*  justification  by  faith'  is  justification,  that 
is  foi^iveness  and  grace,  in  consequence  of 
an  upright  intention,  a  clean  heart,  a  pure 
motive,  rather  than  any  outward  conformity 
or  ritual  observance  (Rom.  v.  1,  9).  The 
faith  of  the  New  Testament  has  a  special 
object — that  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — and 
signifies,  I.  a  persuasion  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  (Acts  xx.  21.  Col.  i.  23  ;  u.  5,  7)  ; 
and  especially,  IT.  that  belief  in  Christ  by 
which  we  hold  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  and 
on  that  account  yield  to  his  authority,  fol- 
low him  as  our  Lord  and  Master,  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  death  (Rom.  iii.  22 
—30.  1  Cor.  XV.  14,  17.  Gal.  ii.  16.  Ephes. 
ii.  8;  iii.  12).  Under  these  general  ideas 
we  find  meanings  which,  relating  to  some 
one  feature  of  this  great  and  comprehensive 
reality,  faith,  comprise  more  or  less  than 
what  has  just  been  stated,  and  fix  the  mind 
now  on  some  part  of  the  process  by  which 
the  material  passes  into  the  spiritual,  and 
opinion  becomes  assured  and  confident  ex- 
pectation, now  on  some  one  or  all  of  the 
happy  consequences  that  ensue.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  instances  in  which  faith 
eeems  much  the  same  as  Christian  know- 
ledge (Rom.  xii.  3;  xiv.  I.  1  Cor.  xii.  9; 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where  faith  is 
opposed  to  works  generally,  ii.  17,  $eq.). 
Faith  sometimes  means  the  avowed  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  or  the  gospel  itself 
(Acts  xiii.  8 ;  xiv.  22 ;  xv.  9 ;  xvi.  6.   J  Cur. 


xvi.  13).    On  other  oeeasions,  it  signiilct 
zeal  for  the  religion  of  Jesna  in  general,  and 
for  its  personal  uses  and   blessings  in  parti- 
cular (Rom.  L  8.     2  Cor.  riii.  7).     It  also 
signifies  love,  sprang  firom    faith,  towards 
Christ  and  Christians  (Bom.  i.  12.  2  Them 
i.  8,  4,  11.  2  Tim.  i.  13.  Philemon  5) ;  also 
Christian  discipline,    Christian   morals   (I 
Tim.  iv.  12);  and  constancy  in  the  belief 
avowal,  and  practice  of  the  gospel  (Ephes. 
i.  10).     There  are  occasions  when  the  idea 
of  trust  predominates,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sick  who  trusted  in  Christ  that  he  was  aboqt 
to  heal  them  (MatL  viii.  10;  ix.  2) ;  abo 
confidence   in   the  divine  power,   made  an 
indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the  perfomi- 
ance  of  miracles  by  the  apostles  ( Matt  xvii 
20) ;    generally,  confidence  in  Ood    (Mark 
xi.  22.   John  xiv.  1),  that  firmness  of  mind 
which  results  from  soch  confidence  (Mtrk 
iv.  40),  and  that  high  moral  tone  which  is 
at  once  cause  and  consequence  of  fidelity  to 
conscience  (Matt,  xxiii.  23),  which  monl 
excellence  is  in  its  perfect  state  found  ia 
God  (Rom.  iii.  8). 

An  attention  to  these  scTeral  significaticms 
will  serve  to  show  that  they  are  onlj  moditi- 
oations  of  the  same  idea,  being  all  traceaMe 
one  from  the  other,  till  at  last  we  arrive  it 
the  parent  notion,  a  persuasion  of  the  vaind. 
But  though  these  meanings  are  connected 
together,  though  in  some  instances  the  lines 
of  demarcation  are  not  strongly  marked,  yei 
in  others  the  divergence  from  the  root-idea 
is  considerable,  and,  viewed  all  together,  the 
significations  are  numerous,  and  regaid  to- 
pics of  the  highest  importance ;  whence  we 
are  taught  the  impropriety  of  adhering  eaa- 
stantly  to  one  fixed  sense  of  this  word  (the 
same  is  true  of  other  terms),  and  foicisg 
that  meaning  on  pasaages  to  which  it  does 
not  naturally  belong.  It  is  not  in  a  ron^ 
and  careless  manner  that  the  Scriptures 
sliould  be  read  and  expoimded.  The  utmost 
care,  the  largest  views,  the  nicest  discri- 
mination, and,  before  all  things,  a  heart  ua 
bued  and  warmed  with  the  love  of  the  truth 
and  the  love  of  him  who  came  to  bear  «i^ 
ness  to  it  (John  xviii.  37 ),  are  requisite  for 
the  right  comprehension  and  the  just  expo- 
sition of  the  '  lively  oracles '  (Acu  vii.  38) 
which  testify  of  God  and  Christ. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRIT— that  is,  according 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages,  • 
demon  that  attended  on  a  favoored  person, 
or  that  person  considered  as  instructed  ind 
inspired  by  the  demon — is  the  rendehnf 
of  a  Hebrew  word,  oh»,  which  signifies  one 
that  is  inflated,  and,  swellmg  under  a  de- 
moniacal influence,  pours  forth  declaratioafl 
touching  the  future;  in  reality,  a  deceptivt 
ventriloquist.  Such  impostors  were  prohi- 
bited by  Moses  under  pain  ol  death  (Lev. 
xix.  81;  XX.  27^. 

FAMILY  (L.'  /•milia,  *a  hooaehoU  of 
slaves').   The  family  relation  was  devdofiA 
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•inoDg  the  Hebrews  long  before  it  existed  increasing  bo  as  to  uiclade  what,  in  other 

in  other  parts  of  the  world.   Indeed,  to  them  circumstances,  would  form  fix  or  eight  fa- 

we  owe  tae  proper  conception  of  a  family  as  milies.' 

a  union  of  kinsmen  under  a  common  roof  A  more  agreeable  picture  of  a  Syrian  fia- 

and  around  a  common  head,  who,  though  mily  is  drawn  by  Warburton : — *  There  was 

supreme,  is  not  despotic ;  while  among  the  a  very  old  woman,  with  a  costume  as  india- 

Latins  and  other  Pagan  nations,  a  family  tinguishable   in   its  various   wrappings   as 

consisted,  at  least  originally,  of  a  number  of  were  her  features  in  their  wrinkles.     This 

slaves  and  others,  over  whom  its  master  held  old  Maronite  lady  had  three  daughters,  the 

the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  exercised  eldest  of  whom  was  married  to  the  man  who 

an  arbitrary  sway.     So  early  as  the  time  of  farmed  the  orchard  and  the  groves.    She  was 

the  patriarchs,  the  true  condition  of  a  family  vet7  handsome,  and  industrious  moreover; 

was  realised  in  Palestine,  which  never  de-  and  while  she  carried  a  merry  little  imp  at 

viated  from  the  original  type  so  as  to  adopt  her  open  bosom,  she  was  perpetually  spin- 

the  customs  of  more  Eastern  peoples;  and  ning  silk  on  a  spindle,  and  superintending 

when  the  gospel  had  brought  to  completion  the  economy  of  her  household.     Her  two 

what  was  good  and  durable  in  the  law,  the  sisters  were  also  very  handsome ;  indeed,  to 

family  relation  assumed  that  high,  pure,  and  our  eyes,  so  long  accustomed   to  Egypt's 

delightful  character  which  makes  it  God's  du«>ky  faces,  they  seemed  beautiful.     Their 

best  instrument  on  earth  for  the  furtherance  large  dark  eyes  were  full  of  expression,  but 

of  the  great  moral  and  religious  interests  of  had  none  of  that  sensational  look  so  univer- 

man.  sal  iu  Egypt,  or  the  moumfulness  of  those 

In  a  Christian  family,  the  mother  is  the  of  Nubia :  their  complexion  was  not  so  dark 

source  of  the  greatest  and  best  influence,  as  that  of  a  thorough-bred  Italian,  and  there 

This  fact  was  practically  recognised  among  was  a  rich  glow  iu  their  somewhat  sunco* 

the  Hebrews,  who  were  veiy  far  from  imi-  loured  cheeks  that  told  of  health  and  fresh- 

tating  the  practice  of  the  Arabs  and  other  ness.     The  married  women  wore  an  extra- 

Orientals  in  degrading  the  wife  into  the  head  ordinary  ornament,  that  seems  peculiar  to 

of  the  harem.     She  was  of  one  flesh  with,  them   and  to  the  unicorn,  consisting  of  a 

and  a  helpmeet  for,  her  husband  (Gen.  iL  horn,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  pro- 

18,  23).     A  beautiful  picture  of  a  Hebrew  jecting    from    the   upper    forehead  ;    this 

wife  may  be  found  in  Proverbs  xxxi.     The  ornament,  confined  strictly  to  the  matrons, 

reality  there  portrayed  could  scarcely  have  is    made   of  tin   or    silver,    according   to 

existed  in  a  state  of  gross  polygamy,  to  which  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.     It  rests  upon  a 

we  have  reason  to  believe  Uie  Israelites  in  pad,  and  is  never  taken  oSj  even  at  night, 

general  were  not  degraded,  whatever  may  At  a  little  distance  it  gives  a  majestic  and 

have  been  customary  in  bad  times,  or  with  imposing  character  to  the  figure,  and  a  veil 

rich  and  powerful  men.     See  Camticlks.  hangs  gracefully  from  it  which  can  be  gsr 

The  predominance  of  the  domestic  affec-  thered  round  the  shoulders,  and  enshrines 
tions  still  remains  a  marked  feature  in  the  the  wearer  as  in  a  tent.  The  virgins  wort 
Hebrew  character ;  but  for  proofs  we  must  their  hair  floating  in  exuberant  curls  over 
not  resort  to  Palestine,  where  only  a  dege-  their  shoulders.  Their  dress  is  indescribabls 
nerate  race  are  found,  and  where  even  Chris-  by  male  lips ;  all  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
tian  families  are  often  mastered  by  the  sur-  very  graceful  and  pretty,  and  lavishly  open 
rounding  Orientalism,  as  appears  from  the  at  the  bosom.  The  men,  Christians  as  well 
following  words,  used  by  Itobinson  in  regard  as  Moslems,  wore  turbans,  loose  drawers  tied 
to  a  Christian  household  in  Ramleh :— *  The  at  the  knee,  and  silk  waistcoats  buttoned  iq» 
household  entertainment  of  our  host  was  to  the  neck.  Over  this  was  worn,  on  Sun- 
large,  and  very  respectable  in  its  appoint-  days  and  holydays,  a  large  loose  robe,  which 
ments.  Of  the  many  females  it  contained  gave  to  groups  a  very  picturesque,  and  to 
we  saw  none  except  the  mother  of  the  family,  individuals  a  very  dignified  appearance.  I 
who  welcomed  us  at  our  entrance,  and  the  speak  of  this  Syrian  family,  as  I  take  it  to 
Nubian  slave  who  washed  our  feet  In-  be  a  type  of  o^era.  The  household  were 
deed,  altliough  Christians,  the  customs  of  astir  at  the  first  light  The  comely  matron 
Oriental  life  seemed  to  prevail  here  in  some  first  gave  liberty  to  the  denizens  of  herpoul- 
i6roe,  and  the  females  were  kept  sedulously  try-yard,  and  then  opened  and  shut  more 
out  of  view.  Whenever  we  passed  down  doors  than  I  thought  a  village  of  such  houses 
stairs  from  our  upper  room,  word  was  given  could  contain.  Then  she  called  her  pretty 
below,  in  order  that  they  might  get  out  of  sisters,  who  seemed  always  loath  to  leave 
the  way.  The  eldest  son  was  married,  and  their  beds;  and  then  the  screaming  of  chil- 
his  wife  lived  as  a  daughter  in  the  family,  dren,  the  crowing  .of  cocks,  the  lowing  of 
This  is,  indeed,  the  usual  custom,  the  re-  cattle,  and  the  woman-talk,  announce  that 
mains  of  ancient  patriarchal  usage;  and  it  the  day  is  fairly  begun.  Michaele  is  inge- 
is  not  unfrequent  that  parents  thus  see  se-  niously  ploughing  the  ground  between  the 
ireral  children  and  many  grandchildren  clus-  mulberry  trees  with  a  beautiful  little  pair  of 
teiing  aroimd  them,  and   their  household  milk-white  oxen;   Katarin    and  Dudu   are 
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Iplcking  mulberry  leaves  for  the  silkworms ;  In  these  esses  fiwts  were  fre«-will  ohsiif. 

the  old  woman  is  crooning  a  low  song,  as  ances,  whether  of  indiTidnals  or  of  eitas^ 
she  Bits  and  spins  in  the  early  sunshine;  Bnch  they  appear  to  hare  been  in  their cri- 
and  (he  little  children  ore  lisping  Arabic  re-  gin.  The  Mosaic  law,  with  one  ezeeptioii, 
quests  for  bonbons  and  backsheesh  ;  a  way-  restricted  itself  to  the  recognition  of  Cuts  ss 
forer  diverges  from  the  path  to  light  his  obsenrances  which  it  funnd  in  existence  and 
pipe,  and  re-folds  his  turban  as  he  recounts  judged  it  desirable  to  torn  to  its  own  rights 
the  news ;  then  succeed  other  visitors,  and  ons  purposes.  But  on  the  great  day  of 
all  seem  welcome,  and  squat  on  the  ground,  Atonement  (see  the  article)  it  appointed  an 
and  none  derange  the  business  that  is  going  annual  fast  (Lev.  xvL  30,  uq.;  zxiii  27). 
on.  About  noon,  the  family  assembles  for  a  This  was  observed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
repast  of  bread,  clotted  milk,  cucumbers,  seventh  month,  Tisri,  whieh  corresponded 
celery,  and  some  sort  of  soup  redolent  of  with  our  October.  Hence  is  explained  the 
tomatoes;  then  they  loiter  about  in  the  plea-  passage  in  the  Aets  (xzvii.  9)  which  speaks 
sant  shade,  and  laugh,  and  ez^oy  the  mere  of  the  Mediterranean  being  dangerous  for 
consciousness  of  living;  the  matron  smokes  sailing,  '  because  the  fast  was  now  already 
her  nargileh,  the  man  his  chibouque,  and  past;'  that  is,  the  season  was  Terging  to- 
then  they  disperse  again  to  their  light  la-  wards  winter. 

bours,  until  sunset  rf^stores  them  to  their  After  the  exile,  annual  fasts  among  tiit 
leisure  and  their  supper.     Then  come  some  Jews    became   more   frequent.       Zechariah 
men  of  various  ages,  and  gaily-dressed  girls  speaks  of  the  fast  *  of  the  fourth  month,  and 
from  the  city,  each  sei  arriving  apart,  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fast  of  the 
only  joining  company  in  presence  of  their  seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth'  (viii  19), 
mutual  friends;  or  a  priest  perhaps  pays  a  which  have  reference  to  important  events  in 
friendly  visit,  with  his  dark  robes  and  black  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  kingdom.  These 
turban.     The  simple  and  social  people  con-  fasts  were  in  later  times  increased  in  nan- 
tinue  in  animated  talk  until  the  muezzin's  ber,  though  all  were  not  observed  with  eqnsl 
call  from  the  minarets  announces  the  hour  strictness.    Ere  long  a  higher  Talue  came 
of   prayer  to  the  Moslem,  and  of  retirement  to  be  attached  to  private  fasts,  espeeially  by 
to  tliese  Christians.'  the  Pharisees,  with  whom  such  obeervaooei 
FAMINE    (L.  fames,  'hunger*).      8eo  degenerated   into  mere  formalism,  so  thst 
DsABTH.  one  of  them  in  his  public  prayers  gave  him* 
FAN  (L.vannuj^,  a  winnowing  instrument,  self  credit  for  fasting  twioe  a  week  (Lake 
by  which  in  husbandry  the  grain  is  exposed  xviii.  12).    This  same  boastful  class  of  men 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  chaff  is  sepa-  took  pains  also  to  draw  attention  to  their 
rated  from  the  wheat    Our  Lord  is  said  to  fancied   merits    by  disfiguring    their  faeei 
have  his  fan  or  shovel  in  his  hand,  to  denote  (Matt  vi.  16).    As  John  entered  but  imper- 
liis  operation  in  separating  the  false  from  fectly  into  the  spirimality  of  religion,  his 
the  true,  the  sheep  fh>m  the  goats,  in  the  disciples   also  fasted   often    (Matt  ix.  14. 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  (Matt  iii.  12).  Mark  ii.  18).     Conformably  to  his  gencnl 
FASTS  (T.)~either  total  or  partial  absti-  purpose  of  ftilfiUing  all  righteonsness  (Matt 
nence  from  food,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  ilL  10),  the  Saviour  himself  (Matt  iv.  % 
period,  generally  accompanied  by  other  acts  seg.)  fasted  for  forty  days,  subsisting,  pro- 
of self-denial,  and  by  prayer  and  religious  bably,  on  tlie  scanty  supplies  afforded  hy 
observances,  with  a  view  to  the  expiation  of  the  spontaneous  growth  ot  the  wilderness, 
sin  and  the  recovery  of  the  Divine  favour—  The  general  spirit,  however,  of  his  reUgion 
have  been  customary  in  many,  especially  is  unfavourable  to  a  practice  of  so  purely  tn 
Eastern  coimtries,  and  find  their  origin  in  external  nature ;  and  as  the  elaims  and  pri- 
the  idea  that  human  mortification  is  pleas-  vileges  of  the  gospel  become  better  knoea 
ing  to  the  Deity,  and  in  the   feelings  of  and  more  deeply  felt,  so  will  observsnces  of 
grief  and   dejection  which  evil  deeds  and  the  kind,  which  are  worthy  only  of  a  lev 
suffering  occasion,  and  of  whieh  self-abase-  state  of  religion  and  general  eulture,  pssi 
ment  is  the  natural  expression  (Joel  ii.  12.  into  disesteem  and  neglect.     Trae  holiness 
Jonah  iii.  7 — 10).  These  views  and  practices  is  in  the  heart,  and  a  holy  mind  produces  a 
prevailed  with   the   Hebrews,  who,  among  holy  life.     The  real  Christian  never  yields 
their  external  observances,  practised  fasts  to  self-indulgence,  end  therefore  needs  not 
in  order,  when  under  calamity,  to  set  forth  self-denioL     With  him,  ss  every  place  is  a 
their  grief,  and,  when  under  the  conscious-  house  of  prayer,  so  every  season  is  a  holy 
ness  of  guUt,  to  manifest  their  sorrow  and  day.   Fasting  is  the  penslty  of  intemperaDoe 
repentance  (Judg.  xx.  26.  Joel  i.  14) ;  or,  and  the  virtue  of  childhood.     The  maSsM 
when  on  the  eve  of  a  great  undertaking  for  finit  of  the  Christian  eharaeter  are  joy  and 
which  they  desired  the  favour  of  Ood,  to  peace  both  in  a  holy  mind  and  a  pore  eoa- 
make  an  atonement  for  their  transgressions  versation.    The  words  of  our  Lord  in  Matt 
(1  Sam.  vii.  6.  Ezra  vui.  21).    In  Jonah  ix.  14 — 19,  when  rightly  understood,  eo»» 
ilL  d,  we  have  an  instance  in  which  a  whole  firm  these  views.    He  there  intimates  thai 
people  observed  a  solemn  fast  the  old  observances  connected  widi 
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were  uncongenial  with  the  spirit  of  his  rell.  gent  ereatores,  ho  is  in  the  gospel,  whieh  is 

gion,  though  a  time  was  coming  when,  on  designed  to  make  God  known,  served,  adored 

his  remoyal  from  their  side,  his  disciples  and  loved  by  all  men,  emphatically  described 

would  have  occasion  (not  literally  to  fast,  as  *  the  Father,'  on  the  ground  that  such  is 

but)  to  mourn.    Comp.  1  Sam.  zxxL  Id ;  2  his  appropriate  title,  and  sueh  his  real  and 

Sam.  i.  12.  unchanging  character  (Ephes.**!!.  18;  iii.  14; 

FATHER  (T.  vater),    the  name  of  the  iv.  6;  vi.  23).     Hence  was  it  that  our  Lord, 

male  parent  of  human  beings,  denoting  pro-  in  his  model  prayer,  directed  his  disciples 

perly  the  immediate  progenitor,  but  also  the  to  invoke  the  Deity  by  the  address,  *  Our 

grandfather,  or  even  the  founder  of  a  family  Father '   (Matt  vi.  9 ;   comp.  zi.  25.   Mark 

(Deut.  xxii.  15.   Oen.  xvii.  4).     It  denotes  xiv.  30.  Luke  xxiii.  34).  Hence  the  peculisr 

also  one  who  acts  the  part  of  a  father,  by  title  of  *  Son '  borne  by  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and 

counsel  and  kindness  (Gen.  zlv.  8.  Judges  hence  Uie  Father  and  the  Son  are  boUi  en- 

xviii.  19),  and  the  inventor  or  teacher  of  gaged  in  achieving  and  consummating  the 

any  art  (Gen.  iv.  20).  Reverence  for  paternal  redemption  of  the  world  (John  v.  17),  by 

authority  was  prevalent  and  strong  in  the  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  4,  seq.). 

East,  where  the  father's  will  was  law,  and  These  terms  describe  the  character  rather 

where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchs,  arose  than  the  essence  of  God — what  God  is  to 

that  paternal  or  domestic  government  which  man,  rather  than  what  be  is  in  himself.    Of 

made  the  father  supreme  master  in  his  own  the  essence  of  Deity  man  can  know  nothing, 

family,  in  itself  numerous,  and  a  centre  of  for  the  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite, 

union    and   dependence    for  many  others.  We  cannot  have  words,  even  if  we  had  ideas, 

Here,  probably,  is  the  origin  of  government  by  which  God  could  be  known  in  the  depths 

Out  of  families  arose  kingdoms,  and  a  mo-  of  his  own  essence.     Incomprehensibility  in 

narch  is  a  father  on  a  large  scale ; — a  view  relation  to  us   belongs  to  his  very  nature 

which  is  historically  better  founded,   and  (Job  xi.  7.  Is.  xl.  28). 

leads  to  far  more  useful  and  benign  concla-  Among  the  titles  descriptive  of  God's  deal- 

sions,  than  any  theory  of  an  imaginary  social  ings  with  man,  none  are  so  important  to  the 

compact,   which,    as  being  unreal,   cannot  Christian  as  that  which,  in  its  aiost  engag- 

afford  solid  support  to  trustworthy  views  of  ing  features,  has  its  origin  with  Christ  who, 

the   relations   between  prince   and  people,  when  he  taught  his  disciples  to  call  God 

The  representation  of  the  fatherly  character  Father,  and  look  on  himself  as  the  Son  of 

and  government  which  we  have  in  the  hit-  that  Father,  conferred  on  the  world  a  good 

torical  notices  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  of  which  eternity  only  can  supply  the  mea- 

are  of  high  interest  and  great  moral  value,  sure.    In  this  character  of  Father,  the  Deitf 

In  the  paternal  sentiments  and  affections  of  unites  in  himself  all  that  is  fitted  to  en- 

these  patriarchs,  we  may  probably  find  a  lighten  the    mind  and  cheer  the  heart  of 

chief  reason  why  they  rose  to  more  just  and  man.   This  is  not  the  place  for  details.    We 

elevated  views  of  God  than  others  of  their  therefore  say  that  all  those  qualities  which 

day,  and  have,  in  regard  to  religion,  receiyed  meet  together  in  the  fatherly  character  of 

the  honour  of  being  the  primary  instructors  God,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  feature : 

of  mankind.     Certainly,  it  is  under  and  by  God  is  the  great  Educator  of  his  human 

the   side  of  theur  pastoral  tents   that  the  family.     Education  comprising  the  care  of 

Creator  was  pleased  to  make  those  special  the  body  and  the  strengthenmg  of  its  parts; 

revelations  of  himself,  which,  enlarging  and  the  development  and  elevation  of  the  cha  ■ 

brightening  vrith   the  progress   of  society,  raoter ;  and  in  these  two  great  acts,  the  un- 

have  long  been  the  best  possession  of  the  folding  of  the  natural  capabilities  for  power 

world,  and  now  give  promise  of  gaining  uni-  and  happiness,— -education,  thus  understood, 

Tcrsal  prevalence,  and  conferring  on  man  expresses  the  chief  ftinction  and  comprises 

nntold  blessings  alike  in  time  and  in  eter-  the  great  duty  of  an  earthly  father,  who, 

nity.     It  was  in  the  bosom  of  families  that  seen  in  whatever  light,  is,  so  long  as  he 

true  religion  was  bom,  fostered,  and  brought  proves   a  father  indeed,    the    educator   of 

to  maturity.    It  is  through  a  long  line  of  his  children.    When,    then,   Jesus   Uught 

fathers  that  the  light  of  heaven  has  been  mankind  to  regard  God  as  their  Heavenly 

transmitted  from  the  earliest  down  to  modem  Father,  he    gave  them  an  assurance  that 

days.  from  the  earliest  times  the  Deity  has  be<n 

Accordant  with  this   fact  is  it  that  the  engaged  in  the  education  of  his  children ; 

Great  Being  who,  in  the  opening  chapters  and  that  the  education  begun  in  Eden,  con- 

of  Genesis,  is  revealed  as  the  Creator  of  the  tinned  in  the  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 

worid,  and  soon  assumes  the  character  of  carried  on  under  a  special  instrumentality 

Jehovah,  or  the  Self-existent  One,  becomes  in  the  green  slopes,  the  warm  uplands,  and 

at  a  later  period  known  as  the  Father  of  his  the  luxuriant  vales  of  Palestine,  and  im- 

ohosen  people  (Deut  xxxii.  6),  and  in  Christ  measurably  enhanced  and  promoted  by  the 

Jesus  as  the  Father  of  human  kind  (Acts  dark  scenes,  the  tender  love,  and  the  deep, 

xvii.  26).    In  consequence  of  the  promi-  heart-mOTing  sympathies  of  Galyary,  is  still 

neuce  of  this  paternal  relation  to  his  intelli-  proceeding  under  the  sys  of  Palemsl  Dm- 
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Bipotenee  thronglioat  the    globe,  and  wiD,  The  Jewiah  festiTals  maj  be  azranged  9 

whh  ever-aagmenting  resalts,  go  forward  twoclasaea: — I.  the  primarj — Che  S^hath, 

till  ain,  aorrow,  and  death,  are  known  no  the  Paaaover,  Pentecost,  the  Feaat  of  Tnmi- 

more.  pets,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Feast  of 

FEAR  (vereor  in  Latin,  *  I  fear'?),  the  ap-  Tabernaclea,    the  New  Moon;  II.  the  ae- 

prehension  ofevil  or  suffering,  is  an  emotion  condary — the  Feast  of  Lota  or  Pnrim,  the 

which  enters  largely  into  all  religions  in  pro-  Death   of  Holofemea,  the    Dedication,  the 

portionastheyreoedefrom  those  nobler  views  Sacred  Fire,  the  Death  of  Nicanor.     Some 

of  Ood,  Providence,  and  Eternity,  which  are  minor  fasts  and  festivals  may  be  found  no- 

aet  forth  in  the  Bible.  Hence,  in  their  elemen-  ticed  in  Brown's  Antiquities  of'  the  Jtwt,l 

tary  state,  primitive  religions  have  fear  for  686,  and  in  Simon's  Dietionnaire  de  ta  BibU^ 

their  chief  element,  even  when  better  ideas  of  art.  F^tes.     The  more  important  of  festivals 

Ood  prevail ;  yet  an  awakened  and  tender  are  treated  of  under  the  appropriate  heads, 

conscience,  such  as  true  religion  must  give  We  here  put  down  a  few  particolars  nsfecu 

birth  to,  causes  fear  to  mingle,  in  no  inconsi-  Ing  those  that  are  less  known,  and  make 

derable  degree,  in  man's  religious  emotions ;  some  observations  on  the  general  tendoiey 

nor  can  a  mortal  aud  sinful  being  ever  divest  of  the  primary  or  Mosaic  feaata. 

himself  of  fear,  in  the  thought  of  a  holy  aud  The  slaughter  of  Holofemea  by  the  hand 

omnipotent  Judge.  of  Judith,  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assy- 

As  fear  is  so  important  an  element,  espe-  riaus,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Jews,  were 

dally  in  the  religion  of  primitive  natioos,  commemorated  by  the  inatitation  of  a  festi- 

so  in  the  Bible  *  the  fear  of  Jehovah'  stands  val  (Judith  xiv.  xv). 

generally  for  religion,  for  its  practical  ob-  The  festival  *of  the  fire*  was  inatitnied 

aervance,  or  for  that  wide,  important,  and  by  Nehemiah  to  keep  in  memory  the  mira- 

influential  class  of  feelings  which  we  de-  eulous  re-kindling  of  the   altar-fire.     The 

nominate  *  piety'   (Exod.  xx.  20.   Job  i.  0.  circumstances  are  narrated  iu  2  Mace.  L  18, 

Ps.  ciii.  17.    Prov.  L  7.    Acts  ix.  31).      The  uq. 

gospel,  as  the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tid-  The  defeat  of  the  Greeks  byJadas  Maera* 

ings  of  God's  grace  and  mercy,  aud  the  dis-  bsBUs,  when  the  Jews  '  smote  off  Micaaoi't 

closure  of  tlie  paternity  of  God,  brings  its  head  and  his  right  hand,  which  he  stretched 

true  adherents  into  such  a  state  of  mind,  out  so  proudly,  caused  the  people  to  rejoiee 

that  they  are  no  longer  under  *  the  spirit  of  greatly,  and  they  kept    that  day  a  day  of 

bondage  to  fear'  (Rom.  viii.  15),  but  *  with-  great  gladness  ;  moreoyer,  they  ordained  (0 

out  fear'  (Luke  L  74),  and  serve  God,  who  keep  yearly  the  day,  being  the  thirteenth  of 

has  given  them  not  *  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  Adar,'  February  or  March  (1  Mace.  tIL  47). 

of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind '  Of  the  original  festivals  there  were  three,  the 

(2  Tim.  i.  7).  observance  of  which  gathered  together  is  the 

FEASTS  {F.fSte,  L./«tum,  'a  holiday*),  capital  large  massesof  people  firom  everypaxt 
or  festivals,  that  is,  seasons  specially  conse-  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  latter  days  ttoxn  foreign 
orated  to  religious  purposes,  have  been  ob-  lands.  A  strict  attention  to  the  reqairements 
served  among  all  civilised  nations,  and  natu-  of  the  law  which  commanded  all  males  to 
rally  arise  from,  and  may  be  justified  by,  the  visit  the  national  sanctuary  three  times  eveiy 
feeling  that  set  and  special  occasions  for  the  year,  is  not  recorded  to  have  taken  place  be- 
expression  and  encouragement  of  religious  fore  the  captivity,  and  after  that  event  may 
emotions  are  proper  in  relation  to  God,  and  have  had  some  relaxation,  while  it  would  io 
needful  as  well  as  becoming  on  the  part  of  a  measure  interfere  with  the  duties  of  bus- 
man. In  their  nature  these  festivals  were  bandry,  and  leave  the  land  exposed  to  the  in- 
essentially  religious,  though  the  English  term  oursions  of  enemies.  These  probable  disad- 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  feasting  and  vantages,  however,  would  be  lessened  by  the 
festivities  which  spontaneously  arose  in  con-  abundant  productiveness  of  Palestine  of  old, 
sequence  of  the  large  number  of  persons  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  meant 
which  the  religious  rites  brought  together,  of  livelihood  were  gained,  and  the  watcfafol 
Keligion,  in  such  cases,  was  the  parent  of  eye  of  a  special  Providence  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
hospitality;  and  the  social  enjoyments  would  24)  ;  for  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  in- 
be  greater  or  less,  of  a  more  lively  or  a  more  vasion  of  the  land  on  occasion  of  a  festival, 
sombre  character,  according,  in  each  case,  is  found  thirty-three  years  after  the  nation 
to  the  genius  of  the  religion  at  whose  bid-  had  withdrawn  itself  firom  the  Divine  pro- 
ding  the  gathering  and  the  observances  took  tection  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of 
place.  the  world,  when  CestiuB,  the  Boman  gene- 

Ainong  the  Hebrews,  the  spirit  of  these  ral,  slew  fifty  of  the  people  of  Lydda,  vrikik 

fesrivalswas  in  general  of  a  free,  joyous,  and  all   the  rest  were  gone  up  to  the  Feast  of 

cordial  nature;    and   in  relation   to  their  Tabernacles  (Joseph.  J.  W.  iL  19,  1);  sad 

spirit,  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  as-  on  several  occasions  we  find  foreign  pom- 

sociated  observances,  the  genuine  Mosaic  tates  according  favour  and  protection  at  As 

feativals  appear  to  advantage  in  comparison  celebration  of  these  great  national  instttotioas 

with  those  of  any  other  country.  (Joseph.  Autiq.  xiii.  2, 3 ;  J.  W.  iL  ia»  1). 
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At  these  festiTals  food  came  partly  from  per  modifications,  to  social  and  religions  pnr- 

hospitality,  a  splendid  example  of  which  may  poses,   in  virtue   of  express  adoption   and 

be  found  in  2   Chron.  zxxy.  7 — 9,  partly  positive  law. 

ttom  the  feasts  which  accompanied  the  sa-  Other  elements,  especially  those  of  a  poH- 
crihces  in  the  temple,  and  partly  also  from  tical  nature,  are  mixed  in  these  festive  regu- 
provision  expressly  made  by  the  travellers  lations.  This  is  seen  in  reference  to  the 
themselves.  It  appears  that  the  pilgrims  to  commencement  of  the  year.  It  is  natural 
Mecca  carry  with  them  every  kind  of  food  to  reckon  a  lunar  year  from  the  first  new 
that  they  need  except  flesh,  which  they  pro-  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  but  accord- 
cure  in  the  city  itself.  Lodging,  too,  was  ing  to  Exod.  xiL  I,  2,  Abib,  when  the  Pass- 
afforded  by  friends,  or  found  in  tents  erected  over  fell,  was  made  the  first  month,  in  con- 
for  the  purpose  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  sequence  of  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites  from 
which,  especially  at  the  Passover,  resembled  Egyptian  bondage  (3).  The  feast  of  Ta- 
a  great  camp  full  of  joyous  animation  (He-  bemades  was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
Ion's  *  Pilgrimage').  dwelling   of   the  Israelites  in  the  Arabian 

Regarded  merely  in  a  sanitary  point  of  desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  43)  ;  the  Sabbath  was 
view,  these  great  national  holidays  were  of  commemorative  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt 
great  value,  the  rather  because  they  brought  (Deut  v.  15);  and  the  requiring  of  all  males 
together  on  worthy  occasions  friends  and  tjo  appear  thrice  a  year  before  Jehovah  (Exo- 
relatives,  and  were  observed  in  a  cheerful  dus  xxiii.  I4t,  uq.),  had  the  political  aim  of 
and  genial  spirit.  The  feasts  which  formed  making  the  various  tribes  into  one  nation, 
a  part  of  them  opened  in  each  case  the  heart  The  number  seven,  especially  under  the  form 
of  the  entire  family  to  joy,  and  gave  a  wel-  of  a  period  of  time,  had  a  strong  influence 
come  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  in  these  arrangements;  for  we  find  a  sab- 
widow.  As  religious  observances,  they  were  bath  (seven  days),  seven  weeks,  the  seventh 
of  special  eflScacy  in  cherishing  high  and  montli,  the  seventh  year,  or  year  of  release, 
pure  emotions,  in  preserving  from  corrup-  and  the  seven-times-seventh  year,  or  jubilee, 
tion  the  ancient  institutions,  and  in  sustain-  It  thus  appears  that  these  observances 
ing  throughout  the  land  a  strong  feeling  of  were  not  casual  in  their  origin  or  ineonsi- 
nationality.  derable  in  their  character.    They  sre  incor- 

These  festivals  in  their  origin  had  an  ob-  porated  with  fundamental  notions,  events, 

Tious  connection  with  agriculture.   Passover  and  usages.    They  seem  to  form  a  part  of 

aaw  the  harvest  upon  the  soil,  at  Pentecost  the  national  existence.   If  so,  then  they  must 

it  was  ripe,  and  Tabernacles  was  the  feast  be  of  an  early  date ;  and  if  they  are  of  an 

of  gratitude  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.   The  early  date,  they  afford  a  wonderful  instance 

first  was  a  natural  pause  after  the  labours  of  of  the  benign  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  polity 

the  field  were  completed ;  the  second  gave  and  of  the  workings  of  Almighty  Providence, 

rest  when  the  first-fruits  were  gathered ;  and  In  the  New  Dispensation  there  sre  events 

the  third  afforded  a  time  of  rejoicing  in  the  of  a  corresponding  but  far  more  important 

feeling  that  the  Divine  bounty  had  crowned  nature.   The  feast  of  Tabernacles  some  have 

the  year  with  its  goodness.   Indeed,  the  year  fixed  as  the  time  when  our  Saviour  was  bom, 

was  divided  and  marked  by  great  national  and  when  his  ministry  commenced ;  at  the 

observances.      The    Sabbath    marked    the  Passover  he  was  crucified ;  and  the  effusion 

week,  the  New  Moon  the  mouth  ;  in  the  mid-  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place  at  Pentecost, 

die  of  the  first  mouth  of  the  year  fell  the  That  great  cardinal  occurrences  happened  on 

Passover,  which  an  interval  of  seven  weeks  festive  occasions,  shows  that  from  the  first 

united  with  Pentecost,  and  this  in  its  turn,  Christianity  courted  publicity, 

on   the   first  day  of    the   seventh   month,  FEIQN  (L.  JingOf  *  I  form,'  inunediately 

gave  place  to '  a  Sabbath,  a  holy  convocation,'  from  the  F.  feindre),  is  to  devise  in  imiia- 

accompanied  by  the   blowing  of  trumpets,  tion  of  something,  and  hence  to  pretend,  to 

This  first  month  of  the  second  half  of  the  year  act  a  false  part  (1  Kings  xii.  33, '  devised.* 

was  distinguished  by  the  feast  of  Tabema-  1  Sam.  xxL  13). 

cles,  which  took  place  on  the  fifteenth  day,  FELIX  (L.  happy),  whose  name  in  full 
while  its  tenth  day  was  the  time  of  the  great  is  Claudius,  or,  according  to  Tacitus,  Auto- 
national  expiation.  The  three  chief  festivals  nius  Felix,  a  f^edman  of  the  Roman  em- 
were  observed  during  the  dry  season;  the  peror  Claudius,  or  of  his  mother  Antonia, 
latter  rains  fell  before  the  Passover,  the  having,  as  was  customary  with  enfranchised 
former  rains  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  slaves,  taken  the  name  of  his  owner,  was 
so  that  the  feasts  had  an  obvious  reference  the  fourth  Roman  governor  (procurator)  of 
to  the  weather  as  well  as  the  seasons.  These  Judea,  being  appointed  by  Claudius  as  suc- 
eonsi derations  make  it  not  improbable  that  cessor  to  Ventidius  Cumanus  (52  or  A3 
the  great  Hebrew  festivals  maybe  referred  A.D.).  His  ordinary  residence  was  at  CsBsa- 
I6r  their  origin  back  to  very  early,  perhaps  rea.  Having  been  much  indulged  by  the 
ante-Mosaic  periods ;  since  they  look  like  emperor,  and  being  a  slave  in  soul,  he  was 
eonsuetudinary  observances,  arising  out  of  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  ambitious,  unjust,  and 
natural  phenomena,  bnt  apfdied,  under  pro-  lostfol ;  featores  of  oharaoter  which  we  kariL 
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from  the   Roman  historians,  Tacitna  and  where  it  aeema  to  mean  '  intense^'  'heart- 

Suetonias.    While   in   the   exercise  of  his  felt.' 

office  over  the  Jews,  he  enticed  Brasilia,  a         FESTUS  {lj.joi(ful),  PortSns  Festas,  the 

daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa,  to  leave  her  Roman    procarator,    who    auoeeeded  Felix 

husband,  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her  about    60  A.  D.      When   his   predecessor 

country,  to  become  his  wife.     Of  the  mar-  quitted  his  office,  he  left  Pan)   a  prisooer 

riage  a  son  was  bom.     Both  child  and  mo-  in  Cvsarea.     As  soon    as  Featus  entered 

ther  perished  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu-  Palestine,  the  Jews  urged  him  to  pass  ver- 

▼ius.     From  such  a  person  the  propagators  diet  on  the  apostle.     Thoogh  it  was  of  iin- 

of  the  gospel  had  nothing  to  hope.     Paul  portanee   to  him  to    stand    well  with  the 

having  been  consigned  to  Felix  by  Lysias,  priests,  he  still  reftised  to  commit  an  injns- 

receivod  a  bearing  from  the  former,  who,  tice ;  yet  had  he  not  the  virtue  to  set  the  ae- 

though  obviously  convinced  of  his   inno-  onsed  at  liberty.    Me  therefore  temporised; 

oence,   before  which  he   cowered,  retained  till  Paul,  apparently  because  he  had  little 

the  apostle  for  two  years  in  prison,  in  hope  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Festaa,  appealed 

of  receiving  a  bribe  for  his  deliverance  ;  till  to  the  emperor's  courts  at  Rome,  and  was 

at  last,  being  for  misdemeanours  removed  sent  thither  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.). 
from  his  post  (cir.  50  A.D.),  he,  willing  to         Festus,  when  he  entered  on  his  offidil 

show  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul  boui^l  duties,  found  the  country  in  great  disorder; 

(Acts  xxiii.  33 — xxiv.).  robbery,  assassination,  and  politieal  diso(m« 

The    misconduct    of   Felix    contributed  tent  prevailed  on  all  sides.     These  evils  ibe 

much  to  that  mass  of  discontent  and  dis-  governor  tried  in  vain  to  correct.  The  natioo 

affection  which  led  the  Jews  to  an  open  re-  was  fast  hastening  through  crime  and  st^row 

volt  against  their  Roman  masters,  and  gave  to  the  day  of  its  terrible  overthrow, 
occasion  to  the  destruotian  of  their  common-         FETTER  (T./e<t),  chains  for  the  legs 

wealth.  (2  Sam.  iii  34.   Mark  v.  4).     The  term  is 

FELLOES  (L.  volvo,  'I  roll'),  signifies  figuratively  used  for  great  distress  (Lam. 

the  circumference  or  outer  part  of  a  wheel,  iil.  7,  *  chain*). 

in  1  Kings  vii.  33,  where,  probably, '  spokes '         FEVER  (L.  febris,  Ger.  Jieber),  is  men> 

would  be  more  correct.  tioned   among    the   diseaaes  of  the  Bibto 

FELLOWSHIP  {T.folgen,  <I  foUow'?),  (Mattviu.  14.  Acts  xxviii.  8).     We  are  not 

the  condition  of  being  fellow,  or  on  equal  supplied  with  means  for  determining  wbtt 

and  intimate  terms,  wiUi  another.  The  Qreek  kind  is  meant,  though  from  the  expreasioos 

word,  koinonia,  gives  the  idea  of  something  employed  we  may  infer  that  the  fevers  nen 

in  common  between  two  or  more  beings,  of   an  inflammatory  nature.      In   the  OM 

Hence   the  early  Christians,  who  had  in  Testament  it  is  tmoertain  wfae^er  feveis, 

eommon  one  God,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  properly  so  called,  are  intended  (see  Lsr. 

one  hope,  continued  in  fellowship  with  each  xxvi.  16.  Deut.  xxviiL  22).  * 

other  (Acta  ii.  42) ;  and  the  Corinthian  dis-         FIG  (L.^S^ia),  in  Hebrew  tmnak,  Arsbie 

ciples  are  said  to  be  called  of  God  '  unto  the  fam,  a  much  ralued  fruit  which,  though  of 

fellowship  of  his  Son'  (1  Cor.  i.  0) ;  for  it  Eastern  origin, is  now  ciUdvated  even  indie 

was  the  great  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  esta-  southern  parts  of  England.      The  fig-tree 

blish  a  union,  a  great  spiritual  common-  (Jieus  cariea)  is    of   moderate   height  and 

wealth,  in  which  his  Father,  himself,  and  large  five-pointed  leaves,  whioh,  when  the 

his  disciples  should  be  one  (John  xvii.  21).  tree  is  of  a  considerable  sise,  afford  a  good 

The  word  koinonia  is  also  rendered  *con-  shade  (1  Kings  iv.  2d).     The  fig^  appear  ss 

tribution'  (Rom.  xv.  20),  'communion'  (1  little  knots  before  the  leaves  (Cant.  ii.  13); 

Cor.  X.  16),  and  *  distribution'  (2  Cor.  ix.  13).  when  ripe,  they  are  gathered  by  shaking  the 

FERRET,  stands  erroneously  for  the  He-  tree  (Nah.  iii.  12),  or  they  fall  of  dieir  owo 

brew  anakkah,  from  a  root  which  signifiet  accord  (Rev.  vi.  13).    The  tree  is  common 

to  make  a  mournful  noise    (Lev.  xi.  30;  in  Palestine  (Dent  viii.  8),  and  its  ii^juryor 

comp.  Ps.  xii.  5;   Ixxix.  11),    and  denotes  destruction  was  accounted  a  great  evil  (Pa 

one  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  lizards,  ov.  33.   Jer.  v.  17.   Hos.  ii.   12).     The  tree 

and  probably  the  gtcko,  remarkable  for  the  produces  ripe  fruit  for  ten  months  in  the 

loud  grating  noise  which  it  utters  all  night  year  at  three  separate  times,  namely,  at  the 

in  the  roofs  and  walls  of  houses.  The  partiou-  end  ot  June,  in  Augpist,  and  in  winter.   Tbe 

lar  species  meant  may  be  the /acertagec^  of  figs  of  the  first  harvest  are  the  so-called 

Hasselquist,  from  the  soles  of  whose  feet  spring  figs, which  are  the  sweetest;  on  which 

there  is  said  to  exude  a  poisonous  humour,  account,  as  well  as  because  they  are  the  first 

that  inflames  the  human  skin,  and  infects  produce  of  the  je^if  they  are  spoken  of  in 

food  trodden  on  by  the  animal.  terms  implying  welcome  and  pleasure  (Uoi. 

FERVENT  (L./erveo, 'lamhot'),  equi-  ix.  10.   Jer.  xxiv.  2).      On    account  of  its 

Talent  to  the  Saxon  term  *  hot,'  is  the  En-  '  sweetness '  and  *  good  firoit,*   the  fig  was 

gliah  representative  of  the   Greek  ekteneei  chosen  king  of  trees  in  the  parable  (Jodf. 

(1  Pet  iv.  8),  which  signifies  *  earnest,'  and  ix.  10,  teq.).    The  tree  required  mueh  em% 

of  the  OxMk  turgoummi  (.JtmM  t.  16),  il  it  wm  to  ikmriah (PiOT.smL  18. 1«ht 
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ziii.  8).  The  Hebrews  aCie  figs  freshly 
gathered,  or  dry  and  pressed  together.  They 
were  also  beaten  into  a  pulp,  of  which  cakes 
were  made  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18).  In  this  state 
they  were  employed  medicinally  (2  Kings 
XX.  7).  Figs  were  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  were  set  in  comparison  with  the  vine. 
The  tolerated  (Luke  xiii.  6 — 9)  as  well  as 
the  accursed  (Mark  xi.  13,  14)  fig-tree  was 
an  image  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  all  who 
delay  to  improve  their  spiritual  adyantages. 
The  wild  fig-tree  (tycamonu)  is  higher 
and  stronger  than  the  common  fig,  but  its 
fruit  is  less  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

The   tree   attains  the  magnitude  of  our 
largest  oaks,  and  has  still  greater  longevity. 
The  trunk  sometimes  measures  30  or  40  feet 
round  or  more.     The  branches  begin  to  ex- 
pand at  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet  from  the 
earth,  the  lower  ones  spreading  horizontally 
to   a  great  extent,    and  those  above  them 
grouping  themselves  into  conical  shapes,  so 
diat  the  tree,  seen  from  a  distance,  has  very 
much  the  look  of  our  beech.     Sycamores 
east  their  hospitable  shadows  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  trunks,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
camels  and  horses,  and  as  many  Arabs,  may 
not  unfrequently  be  seen  encamped,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  under  one  of  these  noble 
trees.  The  coffins,  utensils,  &c.  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  at  the  present  hour  found  sound 
and  perfect,  were  made  of   the  sycamore. 
(Kelly's  *  Syria,'  72).     Like  Zaccheus  of  old 
(Luke  xix.  4),  the  orientals  still  climb  into 
sycamores,   where    they  sit  to  smoke  and 
talk.    Amos  designates  himself  *  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit'  (vii.  14). 
.    FILLET  {F.JiUt,  *  a  band'),  ordinarUy 
means  a  bandage  worn  as  an  ornament  round 
the  head.     A  similar  import  is  borne  by  the 
word  in  Jer.  Hi.  21,  where  it    signifies  a 
moulding  roimd  a  pillar,  and  where  it  is  the 
rendering  of  a  word  that  means,  and  is  in 
our  version  translated,  *  thread'  (Gen.  xiv. 
23),  or  *  cord '  (Ecc.  ir.  12).    In  other  parts 
we  find  a  different  word,  g^^sAa/c,(  from  a 
root  signifying  *  to  draw  out'),  which  Well- 
beloved  has  rendered  'rods'  (Exod.xxvii. 
10,  11;   comp.  xxvii.  17).    But  in  Exodus 
zxxviii.  19,  the  term  is  closely  connected 
-with  '  chapiters '  (see  the  article),  and  seems 
to  have  a  strictly  scientific  meaning.  It  may 
therefore  denote  the  fluting  of  the  columns. 
In  architecture,  whence  our  translators  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  their  terms,  a  fillet  is 
defined  as  *  a  small  member,  consisting  of 
two  planes  at  right  angles,  used  to  separate 
two  larger  mouldings,  or  to  form  a  cap  or 
crowning  to  a  moulding,  or  sometimes  to 
terminate  a  member  or  series  of  members ' 
(Nicholson  s  Architeo.  Die). 

FIN6EBS  (T.),  as  the  instrument  by 
which  the  mind  executes  its  designs,  are 
used  for  the  person  himself^  considered  as 
endued  with  skill  (Is.  ii.  8;  xvii.  8).  As 
sne«DB  of  canyioK  heavy  buzdens,  the  fingen 


in  themselves  are  of  little  service ;  whence 
they  become  a  figure  of  inert  and  irreligious 
nselessness  (Matt,  xxiii.  4).  'The  finger  of 
God'  describes  his  active  power  (Exod. viiL 
19.  Luke  xi.  20). 

FIRE  (T.,/puer  in  German),  in  Palestine 
was  not  needed  for  the  sake  of  the  artificial 
warmth  which  it  communicates  to  man, 
since  the  climate,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  affords  heat  in  abundance.  When, 
however,  protection  against  the  cold  of  winter 
was  sought,  it  was,  and  still  is,  by  means  of 
braziers  or  pans,  which  bear  burning  wood 
(John  xviii.  18).  Such  a  chafing-dish  is 
intended  by  the  word  *  hearth '  in  Jer.  xxxvL 
22.  For  cooking  it  was  usual  to  employ  as 
fuel  wood,  oTf  if  that  was  rare,  straw,  leaves, 
dried  manure,  and  dried  grass  (Matt  iii. 
12;yi.  30.  Ezek.  iv.  15).  Chimneys,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  unknown.  A  hole, 
covered  by  a  grill,  served  instead.  This  is 
what  is  meant  in  Hos.  xiii.  3.  The  Mosaic 
law  forbad  fire  to  be  kindled  for  cooking 
during  the  Sabbath,  and  so  secured  to  do- 
mestics needful  repose  (Exod.  xxxt.  8). 
Worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  sacred  fire 
in  the  temple,  which  the  priests  were  not  to 
allow  to  go  out  (Lev.  yi.  9,  12,  13).  No 
strange  or  unconsecrated  fire  was  to  be  used 
(Ley.  X.  lt$eq,). 

Before  the  transportioa  to  Babylon,  the 
priests  are  said  to  have  hidden  the  holy  fire  in 
a  dry  cistern.  After  the  lapse  of  years,  nothing 
but  thick  water  was  there  foimd.  By  order 
of  Nehemiah,  some  of  this  was  sprinkled 
oyer  the  wood  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
newly-erected  altar.  The  wood  thus  pre- 
pared was  enkindled  by  the  rays  of  tlie 
sun.  Thus  arose  the  new  sacred  fire  (2 
Maccab.  i.  19 — 3(i).  Many  offerings  were 
to  be  consumed  by  fire  (Exod.  xii.  10).  The 
images  and  idol-groves  of  the  Canaanites 
were  to  be  burnt  (Dent.yii.  0).  And  the 
Israelites  were  strongly  forbidden  to  allow 
their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire — that 
is,  to  pass  bare-foot  between  two  bnming^ 
furnaces,  in  honour  of  Moloch,  of  which  most 
persons  died  (Deut  xviii.  10;  comp.  xiL 
31). 

Fire  was  an  emblem  of  the  presence  of 
the  Deity  (Exod.  xiii.  21) ;  also  of  his  favour 
(Gen.  iy.  4.  Exod.  xix.  18.  2  Chron.  vii.  1. 
Acts  ii.  8,  4) ;  whence  the  sacredness  of  * 
that  which  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Fire  was  also  an  instrument  and  an 
image  of  the  Diyine  punishments  (Gen.  xix. 
24.  Is.  XXX.  33).  From  its  penetrating  and 
kindling  nature,  it  represents  the  word  or 
influence  of  God  (Jer.  xxiii.  29.  Matt  iii.  11. 
Luke  xii.  49).  Fire  of  Jehovah  means  light- 
ning (Exod.  ix.  23.  Ps.  cxlviil.'8).  Fire 
gives  rise  to  peculiar  forms  of  speech; 
*  saved  as  by  fire,'  that  is,  in  extremity  (1 
Cor.  iii.  10 ;  comp.  Zech.  iii.  2).  Fiery  (Niunb. 
xxi.  5,6)  may  mean  poisonous  serpents. 
FIBE  AND  BBIMSTONE  are  texma  ^uft\ 
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fignratiTely  to  signify  GoiVa  piiuishment  of  iii.  46,  47),  which  belonged  to  the  Km  of 
the  gaiity  (Ezek.  zxxviii.  22;  comp.  xiiL  11.  Levi  (ilL  48).  It  wee  the  pHreote*  doty  to  ef- 
Deut.  zxix.  23.   Pb.  xi.  6.    Is.  xxx.  33).  feet  the  redemption  (Ezod.  zxziv.  QO,  Lake 

FIRM.\MENT  (L./rmiw,  '  strong*),  which,  ii.  23,24).  In  obedience  to  this  law,  the  Le- 
according  to  Oenesis  i.  0,  Ooil  made  in  the  yites  were '  an  offering  to  the  Lord'  (Numb, 
midst  of  the  waters,  to  divide  the  waters  Tiii.  13),  *  instead  of  all  the  first-bom  of  Ibe 
above  from  the  waters  below.  This  firma-  children  of  Israel'  (10),  who  in  this  ritoal 
meut,  or  *  expansion'  {margin),  tlie  He-  sense  became  Jehovah's,  in  conscqaeoce  of 
brews  considered  to  be  an  extended,  and  their  being  spared  when  the  first- bom  of  tke 
probably  vaulted  expanse,  spread  out  on  all  Egyptians  were  slain  (17),  and  who  ««xc 
sides,  after  the  manner  of  an  immense  bra-  brought  into  this  intimate  and  sacred  eoa- 
sen  mirror  (Ps.  xiz.  1;  cl.  I).  nection  with  Jehovah,  we  may  presomc,  in 

FIRST-BORN  is,  in  iu  literal  sense,  ap-     order  to  wean  them  from  idolatry  and  ouke 
plied  to  the  first  child  of  a  wedded  couple     them  his  in  heart. 

(Uen.  xxii.  21)  According  to  patriarchal  The  first-bom  of  clean  animals  were  to  be 
usage,  the  first-boni  male  was  tlie  presump-  offered  and  eaten  before  Jehovah,  that  is,  at 
tive  head  of  the  family  after  the  death  of  the  his  sanctuary ;  nnclean  animals  were  to  be 
father.  He  received  a  double  share  of  tlie  redeemed  (Exod.ziii.  13,  13.  Ler.  xzviL26. 
inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17);  had,  besides,  27.  Numb.  zviiL  15 — 10.  Dent.  zv.  10>- 
various  privileges  over  his  brothers  and  sis-     21). 

ters ;  and,  in  tlie  most  ancient  times,  exer-  FIRSTLING    (Qer.  entliMg),  or  *  fint- 

cised  in  the  paternal  house  the  functions  of     Ihiits,'  the  first  and  best  of  iU  kind  amoa^ 
priest  (Numb.  iii.  12).  The  fatlicr  possessed     all   creatures  or  conditions;    thns   Isaiah 
tlie  power  of  inveiting  with  the  rights  of     speaks  of  *the  first-born  of  the  poor'  (xiv. 
primogeniture  the  first  son  of  the  favourite     80),  and  Job  of  'the  first-bom  of  death' 
wife,  if  such  was  not  his  natural  position     (xviii.  13).    In  regard   to  time,  those  vho 
(Oeu.  xlviii.  5;  comp.  1  Chrun.  v.  2) ;  but     precede,  the  first  (Rom.  xvL  d.    1  Cor.  xri. 
this  privilege  was   expressly  disallowed  by     10) ;  where  '  the  first-fruiu  of  Aehaia,'  an 
Moses  (Deut.  zxi.  15 — 17).     Generally,  the     the  earliest  Christians  in  thai  country.    Bot 
first-bora  of  a  king  succeeded  him  on  the     the  term  specially  denotes  the  first  TpnAu- 
throne  (2  Kings  iii.  27),  from  which  rule     tions  of  animals,  fruits  and  inanimate  thinfs; 
David  departed    in   the   case   of  Solomon,     these  were  not  only  consecrated  to  Jekonb, 
showing  that  much  depended  on  the  will  of    by  individoals  (Ezod.  xxii.  29 ;  xziii  19)i 
the  reigning  monarch  (1  Kings  i.  11 — 13).     but  were  also,  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  fe«- 
Esau  sold  his  rights  of  primogeniture  (Gen.     lively  offered  by  the  whole  people  of  load 
zxv.  30 — 34),   and   Reuben  lost  them  by     (Lev.  zxiii.  10,  tcy.),  before  which  the  eqov- 
crime  (1  Chron.  v.  1,  2.   Gen.  zxxv.  22).  ment  of  them  by  man  was  not  allowed  {U}. 

Primogeniture  is  a  mere  accident  of  birth,  From  every  new  fruit-tree  the  first  pcodoMi 
and  has  no  natural  claim  to  privileges.  It  in  the  fourth  year,  was  taken  for  Jeborab: 
may  have  been  occasioned  or  recommended  in  and  after  the  fifth  year,  the  fruit  bekwged 
in  a  state  of  society  whose  security  de-  to  the  human  proprietor  (Lev.  xiz.  33—25). 
pended  on  each  family's  having  an  acknow-  The  firstlings,  or  first-firuits,  aenrad  for  the 
ledged  head,  in  possession  of  a  strong  arm,  support  of  the  priests  (Ler.  ii.  12.  Nosb. 
and  in  command  of  an  obedient  band;  but  t.  9;  xviii.  8—14);  but  out  of  them  the  of* 
the  rale  of  law  and  the  equal  spirit  of  Chris-  ferers  prepared  and  enjoyed  in  the  saoeioarT 
ttanity  under  which  we  live,  neither  needs  a  festive  meal,  of  which  the  Lerites  partook, 
nor  allows  such  preferences,  which,  as  all  as  well  as  sons,  daughters,  men-serranti,  sad 
unfounded  advantages,  encourage  on  the  one  maid-servants  (Dent.  zii.  6,  acf .). 
side,  opnlence,  pride,  idleness,  and  luxury ;  Figuratively, '  the  first-fhiits  of  the  ipixit.' 
and  on  the  other,  poverty,  heartburnings,  and  are  the  best  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  SDesf 
degradation.  the  early  Christians  (Rom.  viii.  33)  ;  <  fini* 

In  a  figurative  sense,  'firs^born'  is  equi-  firuits  of  his  creatures'  (Jamea  L  18),aietbt 
Talent  to  '  specially  beloved'  (Exod.  iv.  22.  first  disciples  of  Christ,  considered  as  ibe 
Jer.  xxxi.  0 ).  The  *  first-bora  in  heaven '  most  beloved  and  favoured  of  Oods  cliil- 
(Ileb.  xii.  23)  are  the  first-fruiU  of  the  dren  (comp.  1  Pet  ii.  0).  *  The  firstrfrsiu 
Christian  church.  Theeanie  term  is  applied  of  them  that  slept^  (I  Cor.  xr.  20),  indicaltf 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  i.  0),  whom  Christ,  who,  *  being  the  first-born  SDosf 
Paul  declares  to  be  *  the  first-born  among  many  brethren,'  by  his  resorrvctioa  gives 
many  brethren'  (Rom.  viii.  21) ),  and  *the  tliem  an  assurance  of  eternal  life  (28). 
first-born  of  every  creature,'  or  the  whole  This  imagery  is  peculiar  to  Judaism,  and 
creation  (Col.  i.  15).  its  prevalence  in  the  New  Teatamcnt  show* 

The  first-bora  male,  whether  of  man  or     how  intimate  is  the  connection  between  tk 
beast,  was  among  the  Hebrews  sacred  to     law  and  the  gospel.    The  latter  eanaot  be 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xiiL  2,12).    Unman  beings     well  underatCKMl  apart  from  a  knowkdftflf 
might  be  redeemed  (xiiL  13).   The  redemp-     the  former, 
tioa  money  wai  five  shekels  each  (Numb.        FIB-TB££  Ib  the  trmiialat&oii  of  the  0** 
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brew  bermk,  %  probably  Arftin»an  form  of  oonneotion,   represents  an  object  different 

which  is  found  in  btrotheem  (Cant  i.  17).  from  wlieat,   barley,  eummln,  and  rye,  or 

What  tree  the  berosh  was,  can  scarcely  be  spelt,  and  which  was  not  threshed  with  a 

considered  as  finally  determined.    English  threshing  instrument,  but  beaten  out  with  a 

commentators  usually  understand  the  piatis  stafll    Obriously,  some  inferior  plant — pro- 

abigtf  or  fir-tree,  which  is  an  CTergreen  of  bably,  as  in  the  opinion  of  Ewald,  dill  is 

beautiftd  appearance,  whose  lofty  height  and  intended. 

dense  foliage  afford  spacious  shelter  and  FLAG,  a  watar«plant  with  a  broad,  blade- 
agreeable  shade.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  '  His-  like  leaf,  like  the  bulrush  (see  the  article), 
tory  of  Music,'  referring  to  2  Sam.  tL  &,  which  grew  in  great  numbers  on  the  banks 
speaks  of  the  wood  of  the  fir-tree  as  being  of  the  Nile  (Job.  yiii.  11.  Exod.  ii.  3). 
chosen,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  FLAOON,  which  means  a  drinking  vessel, 
making  musical  instruments.  Some  writers  is  in  3  Sam.  vi.  10,  Cant  iL  0,  and  Hos.  iiL 
prefer  the  cypress  (see  the  article).  Smith  1,  the  rendering  of  a  word,  aiheethah,  the 
remarks  of  ihe  *eres  and  berosh,  so  con-  exsct  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  deter- 
stantly  associated  in  Scripture,  the  former  mined.  From  the  passage  in  Hosea,  *  flsgous 
may  indicate  the  cedar  (see  the  article)  with  of  grapes '  (literally),  it  would  appear  to  b« 
the  wild  pine-tree,  while  the  latter  may  com-  something  made  from  grapes,  perhaps  what 
prehendthejnniper  and  cypress  tribe.'  There  is  now  called  dihteh.  It  is  evident  that  it 
is  good  reason,  however,  for  acquiescing  in  had  refreshing  and  nourishing  qualities, 
the  opinion  of  Gesenins,  that  beroih  may  de-  Wellbeloved  gives  as  its  English  representa- 
note  several  similar  kinds  of  trees,  which  the  tive,  dried  grapei}  others,  cordialif  perfumei^ 
ancients,  satisfied  with  general  resemblances,  or  tyrvp  of  raitins, 

did  not  nicely  discriminate ;  so  that,  in  mo-  FLAKES  are  substances  loosely  held  to- 

dem  times,  we  must  often  be  satisfied  with  gether.   In  the  Bible  (Job  xli.  23),  the  word 

determining  the  genus  of  trees  and  plants.  stands  for  a  Hebrew  term  whose  root  signi- 

The  general  qualities  which  the  Hebrews  fles  to  be  large  and  robust,  and  has  refer- 

dassed  under  the  term  berosh,  may  be  found  ence  to  the  huge  masses  of  skin  and  flesh 

in  1  Kings  vi.  15.   Is.  xlL  19 ;  Ix.  13.  Ezek.  belonging  to  the  animal  termed  Leviathan, 

zxvii.  fi ;  xxxi.  8.   Hos.  xiv.  8.  FLAX.    See  Clothes  and  Silk. 

FISH   (T.)  appear  to  have  been  a  fa-  FLOATS,   that  whieh  flows,  or  eanses 

Tourite  food  wiUi   the   Hebrews.     Among  something  else  to  flow,  or  keep  on  the  sur- 

the  things  which  made  them,  when  in  the  face  of  the  water.    The  word  is  in  1  Kings 

wilderness,  look  back  with  regret  to  Egypt,  ▼.  0  (comp.  2Chron.iL16),  the  rendering 

was  the  want  of  fish,  which  they  had  tiiere  of  a  term  in  the  original,  which  has  for  its 

plentifully  exijoyed  (Numb.  xi.  9).    In  the  primary   signification  the  idea  of  uniting 

time  of  Neheraiah,  fish  were  brought  from  and  combining  objects  in  a  regular  order. 

•  I^csnicia  to  Jerusalem ;  and  in  our  Lord's  FLUTE.     See  Musio. 

days,  dried  fish  were  among  the  ordinary  FLY  (T. — ^the  name  comes  frt>m  the  act 

provisions  used  on  journeys  (Matt  xiv.  17).  of  the  animal  in  always  flying)  is  the  trans- 

In  Egypt,  the  Israelites  dwelt  near  a  river  lation  of  a  word  (tebub),  which  sig^nifies 

which  abounded  in  fish  (Exod.  vii.  18) ;  and  one  of  the  larger  species  of  insects  termed 

in  Palestine  itself  the  Sea  of  Oennesaretti,  by  flies,  perhaps  the  gad-fly.   It  was  certainly  a 

means  of  its  fish,  gave  occasion  to  an  im-  formidable  animal  of  its  kind,  for  it  is  men- 

portant  trade  (Luke  v.  6.  John  xxi.  6,  teq.),  tioned  as  an  emblem  of  calamities  which  Je- 

The  sea  also  supplied  the  Hebrews  with  hovah  would  call  from  Egypt  (Is.  vii.  18; 

fish.    The  law  allowed  them  to  eat  those  see  Eccl.  x.  1).    Another  term,  ekinnim,  has 

fish  only  which  had  fins  and  scales  (Lev.  been  held  to  mean  mosquitoes.    It  is  well 

xi.  9).     Fishing  was  carried   on  by  nets  known,  however,  that,  like  all  hot  and  moist 

(Habb.  L  15) ;  but  the  line  was  known  to  countries,  Egypt  abounded,   and  does  still 

ibe  Israelites  (Is.  xix.  8)  as  well  as  to  the  abound,  in  flies,  fleas,  and  lice.     The  same 

Egyptians,  on  whose  monuments  we  yet  see  was  the  case  with  Judea,  especially  the  low 

men  angling  and  dragging  for  fish.  southern  lands  lying   along  the  Mediter- 

The  fish,  as  a  symbol  of  fruitfrilness,  was  ranean,  where,  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron, 

worshipped  in  Syria.    A  trace  of  ttda  wor-  they  worshipped  the  fly-god  Beelzebub,  with 

ship  has  been  found  in  Nineveh ;  for  the  a  view  to  gain  shelter  from  the  annoyance 

word  is  said  to  signiiy  a  fish,  and  its  ruler,  and  injury  (2  Kings  i.  2). 

Semiramis,  is  held  to  be  allied  to  the  fish-  FOOD.    See  Dibt. 

goddess  Derceto. — See  Daoon.  FOOT  (T.).    The  feet  were,  in  Palestine, 

FITCHES  are  a  small  kind  of  wild  pea.  protected  not  by  shoes,  properly  so  called, 

The  word  kootmeth,  so  rendered  in  Eaek.  iv.  but  sandals,  or  soles  bound  over  the  foot, 

9,  is  in  Exod.  ix.  82  translated  in  the  com-  in   which   elegant   appearance  was  much 

mon  version*  rye,' but  by  Wellbeloved  *  spelt,'  studied  by  the  rich.    Females  of  the  same 

which  is  a  species  of  bearded  wheat    In  Is.  dass  wore  as  ornaments  around  the  lower 

xxviii.  25,  27,   fitches  stands  for  another  part  of  the  leg  anklets  which,  consisting  of 

word,  keha^t  idxich,  as  appears  from  the  a  metal  ring,  with  spangles  and ' 
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made,  as  the  wearer  proceeded,  s  tinkling 
noise,  and  rather  impodeil  tlie  gait  Such  a 
noise  and '  mincing '  carriage,  as  being  occa- 
sioned by  decorations  ^at  the  opulent  only 
could  wear,  became  a  sign  of  socitil  distinc- 
tion and  gentility  (Is.iii.  16,  18,  20).  The 
circumstance  that  stockings  were  not  worn, 
and  that  the  feet  were  *  shod  *  merely  with 
sandals,  occasioned  much  impurity,  and 
feet-washing  became  so  important  and  re- 
freshing, that  it  was  frequently  done,  and 
became  a  duty  of  hospitality  (Qen.  xtUI.  4 ; 
xliii.  24).  For  similar  reasons  the  priests 
were  required  to  wash  their  feet  before  they 
entered  the  sanctuary  (£zod.zxx.  18 — 20). 
The  washing  of  the  feet  of  guests  was,  as  a 
humble  ofSce,  generally  performed  by  serr- 
ants ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  token  of  special 
regard  when  the  head  of  the  house  (John 
zii.  8),  or  persons  of  distinction  (xiiL  4), 
undertook  tlie  duty. 

To  fall  at  a  person's  feet  was  a  sign  of 
abject  obedience  (1  Sam.  zxt.  24),  the  idea 
being  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  con- 
querors in  setting  their  feet  on  the  necks  of 
the  vanquished  (Josh.  z.  24). 

FOOTMEN  (T.)  originally  consUtuted 
the  sole  military  force  of  the  Hebrews 
(!9umb.  zi  21 ;  1  Sam.  iy.  10).  CaTalry 
were  unknown  till  the  days  of  Solomon,  for 
(he  use  of  horses  was  forbidden,  lest  the 
people  should  trust  in  themselves  rather 
than  in  Jehovah,  and  lest,  probably,  they 
should  fbrm  too  intimate  a  connection  with 
idolatrous  Egypt  (Dent.  xvii.  16.  Ps.zz.  7). 
The  hilly  character  of  Canaan  was  onsnited 
for  the  employment  of  horses. 

FOOTSTOOLS  (T.)  are  employed  in  the 
J^ast  by  persons  of  the  higher  rank.  Solo- 
mon had  a  footstool,  kehvetthf  of  gold  (2 
Chron.  iz.  18).  The  ark  of  the  eovenanl,  as 
being  beneath  the  cherubim,  the  abode  of 
the  Divine  presence,  was  accounted  God's 
footstool  (1  Chron.  zxviii.  2.  P8.zoiz.  A). 
With  how  mnch  greater  force  and  proprie^ 
does  Isaiah,  borrowing  his  imagery  from 
nature,  describe  heaven  fts  God's  throne, 
and  earth  his  footstool  (Is.  Izvi.  1).  The 
term  is  employed  in  military  affairs  to  de- 
note complete  subjection  (Ps.  ez.  1 ;  comp. 
Ephes.i.  22). 

FOREIGNERS  (L./<mw, « out  of  doors') 
ore,  in  contradistinction  to  persons  dwelling 
at  home,  those  who  dwell  abroad,  that  is, 
beyond  the  house,  the  city,  or  the  country. 
Strangers  and  foreigners  have,  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries,  been  treated  with  harsh- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  inoivilistttion  of 
those  among  whom  they  were ;  whence 
kindness  to  strangers  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  culture.  The  Israelites  were  'prompt- 
ed to  manifest  good-will  towards  liorsigners, 
not  only  by  the  genius  of  their  religion,  hot 
by  leading  facts  in  their  own  history:  for 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  even  Canaan,  they 
were  ftrangers  (Gen.  zii.  10.  Exod.  zxii. 


21 ).  All  who  were  not  deseended  ttium  Jaeob 
they  held  to  be  foreigners,  who  wen  nmie- 
rous  in  Palestine,  for  the  Canaanitss  were 
by  no  means  wholly  destroyed,  and  eon- 
merce  brought  into  it  m«ay  strangns;  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  tnej  amoimtBd 
to  153,600  (2  Chron.  ii.  17),  and  m  tibs 
period  of  the  New  Testament  many  were 
found  in  the  land,  especlaUy  in  Galflce, 
whence  Ae  phrase  *  Galilee  of  the  GentUss' 
(Matt  iv.  Id).  Foreigners,  tlioagh  airieiy 
ezeluded  from  the  civil  and  religknis  polity, 
in  which  none  but  worshippers  of  Jebotah 
could  property  share,  were  jet  nndcr  tks 
shelter  of  the  law,  and  treated  with  Icnilf 
(Ezod.  zziii.  9.  Lev.  zix.  10;  zxt.  C.  Den. 
zziv.  17,  ieq.). 

By  submitting  to  eiieumeision,  and  mbi- 
plying  with  the  other  requisitions  of  the  }§m, 
a  stranger  put  himself  on  terms  of  eqnshty 
with  an  Israelite  (Ezod.  xii.   49),  tbosgh 
interest   might   be  taken  ftom   liDRifBCflt 
(Deut.  zziii.  20),  and  in  the  year  of  rdsass 
they  had  to  return  property  leeeiTed  oo  kao 
(Dent  zv.  3).    Yet  this  may  be  tnw  only  of 
such  as  remained  fbreignera  by  not  suteit- 
ting  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.     It  was,  however, 
not  till  the  third  generation  that  foisigDen 
were  perfectly  naturalised  (Deot  xxaL  7),  and 
even  then  they  were  probably  ezeluded  Inn 
the  kingly  office  (Deut  zvii.  16).    But  Am- 
monites  and  Moabites  conld  not  be  aala> 
ralised  (Deut  zziii.  8, 4.   Keh.  ziii.  1).    Of 
the  naturalisation  ef  the  Oanaaaitea  noAftig 
Is  said ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  masy  ef 
them  wers  amalgamated  with  tbe  IsrasUtsi^ 
who  thus  became  prone  U>  idolatiy.  In  Ofisk 
we  hsrve  an  instance  of  a  Hlttaie  Jioldiag  a 
high  rank  in  David's  army  (i^8am.zil). 
A&r  the  return  lh>m  Assyria,  sdien  tke  bmoo- 
theistie  principle  had  grown  pffedonriuBt, 
all  Ibreign  women  whom  the  Jews  t»j  mar- 
ried (Ezra  X.  2,  $Bq.),  and  all  strangcn,  *  Ae 
mized  maltitade,'  were  put  wacy  (Heh.  iz.  %, 
xiil.8). 

FOREST.  Palestfaie  is  not  at  the  piescat 
di^  lich  in  wood,  if  we  ezecm  Batama 
(Bashaa),  beyond  theJordan,  whaeli  abooadt 
in  oaks  (compi  Zeoh.  zi.  2).  In  aacisBt 
times,  however,  though  the  soil  ia  not  isiy 
fiivonrable  ior  their  growtb,  tzeea  must  ham 
been  numerous,  for  &s  eonsmnption  of  wood 
was  eonsiderabU.  Several  forests,  or  wosifak 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  *  tba  forest 
of  Lebanon'  (1  Kings  vii.  2),  «  the  wood 
country,*  which  tt  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
invasi^  appears  to  hbve  covered  the  high 
lands  oC£phraim  (^ds^.  zvii  15,  uq.;  comp. 
1  Sam.  iiy.  25),  Uie  wood  near  Bethel  (3 
Rings  ii..d4),  *  the  forest  of  Hareth '  (1  Sam, 
zzll.  5),  probably  in  tba  s#uth  of  Judah. 

TOBGITENESS  (T.),  that  is,  of  ain.  is  a 
snbjeet  intimately  cann/seted  with  the  rela- 
tions which  the  Scriptuare  sets  forth  as  ezisl- 
ing  between  God  and  man,  and  whieh  eveiy 
enlightened  conseience  will   recognise  as 
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It  it  heconiM  qiikksDeil  willi  nligloaii 
Viewed  iu  ngard  to  OoA,  hia 
Cnttot,  Beneficlor,  LcKginr,  uad  Jndgs, 
IDUI  is  a  ■ionar.  A*  suah,  be  it  expoied  lo 
Ibe  prudtiai  whieli  Ood  iiu,  ia  hi*  beaiga 
wudom,  Men  fit  lo  appoint  m  naoctioni  lo 
his  laws.  FruiD  tbcBe  paualliti  the  tiautr, 
■bile  h«  remaini  so,  baa  no  meaua  ol  »- 
cape.  Tlie  unliol;  must  be  a  wietebed  mui, 
wlietber  in  lima  or  in  aUnu^j  and  whila 
oatirard  aplaDdonr  can  do  littla  to  iDitigaCs 
hia  tmbappiueiB,  ii  oftan  makaa  Iba  iimar 
dsgradalioa  daepar,  and  ao  doea  but  add  la 
tbe  caiiKB  of  diaarder,  dukossa.  and  moial 
d«Mb  (  Bom.  L  i.6,  Mf .  a  IbaH.  iL  10.  1 
Gw.  1.  16.  Joba  iii.  16). 

Ii  there,  then,  no  remed;  f  Yea,  a  dl- 
Tiustj-piDvidad  and  aU-aufficisBl  ona.  Qod, 
nbo  ia  rich  in  m«Dj,  tai  hii  great  Iots 
vbereaitb  he  lored  hia  ebiidran,  even  wban 
littj  Wfn  dead  in  aiua,  baa  bj  hia  grae* 
oAndmaDiedainptiOD  and  aalratian  through 
(aiUiiiiJBBnaChri>l(Epbai.ii.  4 — S).  Tlut 
faith  of  uectaai^  impliea  aooh  repeutanoe  as 
leads  to  Ihe  laniuuialion  of  ain.  And  oont*- 
qiianl  ou  repenlana*  and  faith,  la  fdrgiva- 

ForgiTcness  eonaisla  of  iwoparia:  I.  Tba 
remiaaion  of  sina  that  an  past,  through  lb* 
tbtbearanee  of  Ood,  vhiidi  it  iodieated  in 
the  Saw  Teatsment  bj  the  lenn  partnt 
(Bom.  iiL  2b) ;  II.  The  removal  of  Ih«  ntiisa 
of  Bin,  thai  ia  guilt,  which  is  Ceimad  n^Atiia 
<H«n,xivi.26).  The  former  is  a  pasting  bf 
»f  pnTiooa  sina ;  the  latlar,  the  nmoial  of 
atiifulMBS.  That  signifiea  Ibe  wiibboldlug  of 
merited  pnuishment — (hia,  the  oar«  of  Itaa 
maial  dapravation.  The  two  are  aacanlial  ia 
a  graotoBi  ajatam  of  forgiieDeaa.  Xba  mat* 
nmiaaion  of  a  panaltj  might  encourage  th* 
practice  of  sin.  Tba  ai>rul  diipoaitiou  mntl 
be  aradiiated  ere  graee  liaa  had  ila  peifaot 
work  intUe  paidoDotlransgteasars.  A  father 
in  d>(Uning  u>  inflict  a  ponittinient  (owliioh 
his  child  bus  rendered  hirQBdf  liable,  takea 
paiDa  to  bring  hie  ohild  into  eaoh  a  stale  of 
miiMl  aa  ma;  render  the  npelilion  of  the 
offraio*  impoaaibla.  Thau  ii  it,  when  Ihia 
end  ia  answered,  that  hii  fergiTeneas  ia  oota- 
pletB.  Hence  the  abandonment  of  tin  ii  tba 
condition  of  fbrgiTOnaaa,  aa  cfnlinnaiHe  in 
it  is  Ihe  eanea  of  pnniahmanl  (la.  It.  7.  Eiek. 
xniiLKU,  81;  xtriii.  11 ;  Lnka  xui.  »— 0; 
XT.  John  TiiL  24). 
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The  forgiveDeu  of  eaeh  other,  on  Ihe  part 
of  men — in  other  words,  the  enoonrtgemenl 
and  active  exereiae  of  a  placable  diiposiiJoD, 
is  among  a  Christian's  fint  datiea,  and  findi 
in  Ihe  New  Teatament  Ihe  strongaat  raoom- 
meadations  (Matt.  vi.  12, 11,15;  zTiiL  83. 
Lake  xiiil.  31). 

FORNlCATION(L./«-nir,'BTauIt,"bn>' 
Ihel'),  stands  tor  a  Greek  lenn  which  sign  ifia^ 
I.  an;  improper  sexual  conneclJoD  (HaU.  it, 
19)1  II.  adulter;  (v.  93.  Johnriii.  41}  ;  !"• 
incest,  or  rather,  incestnaas  wedlock  (1  Cor. 
T,  1).  In  Aela  iv.  20,  the  refereoce  Is  to 
the  Mosaic  precepts  found  in  Lst.  ZTiiL  si. 
10—23}.  According  to  a  figure  common  ta 
Hebrew  literature,  Ihe  word  alao  denolea,  IV. 
idolalrj  (Re>.  ii.  31 ;  eomp.  Eiek.  xijii.). 

The  general  crime  bare  referred  lo,  ban*- 
ful  as  it  aJwajB  ia,  was  among  the  Hsbmra 
especially  injuiiooa,  because,  jnntialing  Ills 
purity  of  familiea,  it  Interfered  with  a  tbn- 
damentol  regulation  of  the  aocial  ajatem,  bj 
which  it  wsa  provided  thai  proper^  should 
nnintarrupledly  deicend  bom  father  to  son. 
Adultery  thus  umed  a  blow  at  the  very  baala 
of  the  Hebrew  oooatiluliou.  Hence  is  seen 
the  force  of  that  flguraliie  appUcation  whieh, 
Dodai  the  name  of  fornication,  deseribei 
idolali},  which  was  a  practical  denial  of  Iba 
sole  godhead  and  sovereignly  of  Jehorah. 

F0BTBES8  (L./orlii,  'strong').  Stroog- 
hokta  are  coeval  with  the  earliest  beginiunga 
of  eiriJisation ;  aiace  when  force  is  law,  ■•• 
carily  is  indispensable  to  improvemenl,  and 
security  can  be  obtained  only  in  high  and 
fortified  plaoea.  Hence  the  word  gttr,  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  Aral  city  recorded  to 
bare  been  biiilt  lOen.  iv.  17 ),  properly  «lg- 
nifies  a  plsca  sarrounded  with  wallg  or  lOi- 
tifieationa.  Fortresses  appear  to  have  of  old 
been,  in  eaaecdal  points,  limitar  lo  what 
tliey  an  now—edifices,  erected  on  tuitahl* 
Bpolt,  coutittini;  of  high,  thick,  embaltla- 
menled  walls,  wiih  Invert  and  loopholes,  and 
BuirouodHd  by  nilurBl  or  artificial  dilcbM 
and  moaU  {i  Ctaron.  viii.  a).  They  aro 
often  termed  fenced  citiea  (2  Xinga  iii. 
19). 

Sieges,  betora  the  diseovery  of  gonpowdar, 
were  long  and  difflcull.  The  besiegcra  as- 
saulted the  oily  by  means  of  walls,  monnda, 
and  batlering-ramt  (2  Stu.  u.  10.  Lnka 
III.  43),  while  Ihe  besieged  defended  ihem- 
selTea  wiih  simws  and  aioitea  (Judg.  Iz.  M. 
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8  Chron.  tkwu  16).  Fire  and  eombnstiblea  FUGITIVE  (L.  /n^w, « I  flee  *),  one  who 
were  employed  on  both  sides  (Judg.  U.  49,  hurries  from  hU  ordinsry  abode,  an  exile,  or 
A2).  Very  strong  places  could  be  reduced  wanderer  (Gen.  iv.  12). 
only  by  famine  (2  Kings  j'l.  24,  le^.).  Strong-  FULLER  (T.  *  full.'  or  '  thick').  The  ba- 
holds  are  ftguraiively  spoken  of  as  places  of  liness  represented  by  this  name  was  prte- 
moral  refuge  and  security  (Zech.  ix.  12.  tised  by  the  ancient  IsraeUtes.  It  consisted 
Joel.  iu.  16).  The  cuU  are  two  Babylonian  chiedy  in  two  operations ;  first,  in  giring  to 
eoins,  probably  representing  the  fortifications  new  clothes  the  requUite  thickness  and  Ann- 
pi  the  famous  walls  of  Babylon.  SeeEvaivis.    ness;  «nd  secondly,  in  cleansiDg  worn  gtr- 

ments,  in  order  to  restore  to  them  their  ori- 
ginal brigbtness.  The  buter  operation  is 
the  more  frequent  in  its  appearance  in  sa> 
eient  authors.  The  clothes  were  steeped  in 
water,  and  trampled  by  the  feet  or  besln 
with  sticks.  The  process  of  ideanaing  vu 
promoted  by  sulphurous  yapoozs,  ley,  eli7, 
marl,  and  even  urine  (Mai.  iii.  8).  The  gir- 
ments  were  mostly  of  a  white  oolonr  (U»A 
is.  8).  From  2  Kings  ZTiU.  17,  and  Is.  fii 
8,  where  mention  is  made  of  m  '  friDer'fl 
FOX.    See  Dsagov.  field '  in  the  vieinity  of  die  '  wpper  pool,'  it 

FRANKINCENSE,  the  original  name  of    has  not  improbably  been  inlieRed  that  the 
which  in  Hebrew  signifies  <  white,*  is  either     ftdlers  of  Jerasalem,  who  rsqnirsd  msch 
an  odorous  wood  or  the  resin  exuded  firom     water,  had  there,  out  of  the  eitj,  m  place  fai 
an  odorous  wood,  and  has  its  oriental  name     which  they  carried  on  their  bosineas     The 
from  the  fact  that  the  best  frankincense  was    spot  is  placed  by  Williams  at  ttis  point  wfaers 
in  colour  white.    Common  frankincense  is     the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  bends  round  from 
a  product  of  the  pimut  abin  of  Linnaus— *     the  north  to  the  east  (Holy  City,  p.  803). 
common  spruce  fir.     What  tree  produced        FULNESS,  in  Oieek  fUrmmmj  is  erigi- 
the  ancient  frankincense,  has  been  disputed    nally  that  with  whieh  a  tsssoI  or  ol^eel  is 
hoth  in  anetent  and  modem  times.    Cole-     filled ;  hence  abnndance  (1  Cor.  z.  26).    It 
brooke  held  it  to  be  the  BotwelUa  thmr^era    also  denotes  the  Tessel  or  olyoet  itself  eea- 
(firaukincense-bearing),  which  is  a  large  tim-     sidered  as  frill,  a  frdl  apase  or  body ;  tlm^ 
her  tree  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of    metaphorically,  Paul  calls  m  OhristiaB  ihs 
India,  and  yielding  a  most  fhigrant  resin    fhlness  of  God,  or  Christ,  beonuss  his  mind 
firom  woundis  msde  in  the  bark.    It  seems     ougbt  to  be  fbll  of  iheic  spirit  (Bpiise.  iiL 
not  unlikely,  howeTer,  that  more  trees  than     10 ;  It.  18).  The  ehnreh  also  is  termed  *  (he 
one  supplied  the  ancient  world  with  sweet-    fhlness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all*  (L  28). 
■melling  incense  for  burning  on  the  altar ;     The  origin  of  this  expression  is  to  be  itNmd 
and  Arabia  has  always  been  celebrated  for    in  those  paasages  of  ths  Old  Tsstameat  in 
yielding  a  plentiful  supply.  From  that  conn-     which  God  is  said  by  his  i^oty  to  fill  his 
tfy  the  Hebrews  obtained  the  frankincense     tsbemacle,  that  is,  the  tsmple  (Eask.  xliiL 
which  they  termed  kvoitah  (Is.  Ix.  6.  Jer.     6.  Is.  vL  1) ;  and  the  idea  of  the  Idlnees,  er 
tI.  20),  though  the  article  may  have  been    pUroma,  is  allied  to  that  of  the  ShekiiMh. 
brought  from  India  to  Arabia  by  '  oommer-    Acoordiiigly,  a  Christian  and  the  assembly  of 
oial  travellers.'  Christians,  that  is,  '  the  ehwnoh,'  are  Mch 

FRAY  (T.  fear)  is  the  translation,  in  not  merely  the  dwelhng-plaoe  of  Ood,  but, 
ibeni.  xxriii  26,  of  a  word  (gharad)  signi-  under  the  new  dispensatioo,  ths  apseial 
ffing  to  make  afraid,  or  drive  away  by  fear  residenee  of  his  glory.  PUromm  also  deaotss 
(Lev.  xxvi.  6 ;  eomp.  1  Sam.  xiiL  7).  actively  the  fiddling,  in  a  moval  asnss,  ef 

FROGS,  which  would  naturally  aboimd  in     the  law  (Rom.  xiii  10). 
such  a  land  as  Egypt,  where  they  are  of  an        <  Fulnesa  of  time'  is  a  phraso  nssd  by 
ash-grey  colour  with  green  spots,  served  as    Paul  (GaL  iv.  4.  Eph.  L  10)  of  tfiat  epoch 
one  of  the  ten  plagues  (Exod.  vlii  2 — 13.     in  God's  providential  goTenunont  of  tbe 
Ps.  ov.  80).  world,  when  the  world  hsd  nndergons  dist 

FRONTLETS  (L,  front,  <  tbe  forehead ')  discipline  and  made  that  progioas  whieh 
stands  for  a  Hebrew  word  which  signifiea  prepared  it  to  receive  the  Messiah. 
a  bandage  tied  as  an  ornament  on  the  arm  FURBISH  (F.  farUt  'eoloar')  is,  pro- 
or  round  the  head,  and  is  used  of  the  phy-  perly,  so  to  clean  and  polish  as  to  givs  a 
lacteries  that  were  put  on  during  prayer  (bright)  oolonr  to  an  objeet  (I  Xioffs  viL 
(Exod.  xiii.  16).  id.  Esek.  xxi.  10). 

FRUSTRATE  (L.  frutira,  fraudo,  the  FURNACE  (L.  famupj  is  the  imdei^ 
root-idea  being  *  to  disappoint')  has  Cor  its  in  Gen.  xv.  17,  of  a  word,  fsnnoor,  whlA  is 
Hebrew  original  a  word  meaning  <  to  break '     more  often  tranalated  '  oven*  (Exod.  viiL  8), 

iGen.  xvil.  14),  and  hence  '  to  make  void'     and  is  still  need  in  that  Mgwiii^^ion  ^  ^ 
Numb.  XXX.  12 ;  comp.  8).  See  Is.  xUv.  25.    native  inhabittnto  of  Pakstins. 
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GABBATHA  (G.    back  or    eUtfatum),  them  to  withitand  (I  Chron.  t.  18—22). 

m  raised  pUtfonn,   covered   with   marble.  The  same  position  tended  to  alienate  them 

on    which    sat   the   Roman    go?emors  of  from  their  brethren  settled  on  the  west  of 

Judea  when  administering  justice  in  the  the  Jordan ;  the  more  readily,  becanse  their 

capital.     On  this   *  pavement '  was  Pilata  warlike  habits  made  them   somewhat  nn- 

when  he  condemned  our  Lord  (John  six.  favoarable  to  the  forms  of  worship  obserred 

13).  by  their  brethren.    In  consequence  they,  in 

GABRIEL  (O.  t^rength  of  Ood),  a  chief  union  with  Reuben  and   the  half  tribe  of 

of  the    celestial  hierarchy,  who  does  not  Manasseh,  erected  near  the  Jordan  an  altar 

appear  in  the  Bible  till  the  Israelites  had  of  ample  dimensions.    The  trans-Jordanic 

come  under  the  influence  of   the  Persian  tribes  holding  this  to  be  a  token  of  apostacy, 

philosophy.     By  the  direction  of  a  being  were  on  the  point  of  making  war  on  Gaid 

who  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms,  *  as  the  and  its  associates,  when  they  received  and 

appearance  of  a  man,'  Gabriel  made  Daniel  accepted  the  explanation  that  the  building 

understand   a  vision  which  the  latter  had  was  only  commemorative,  and  was  designed 

seen  (Dan.  viii.  15,  »eq,).  He  also  disclosed  to   perpetuate,  rather  than  to  weaken,  the 

to  Daniel  the  import  of  the  seventy  weeks  nationid  alliance  (Josh.xzii.  10 — 34).  After 

(ix.  21,  »eq,).    Gabriel  is  in  this  connection  the  expatriation  by  Assyria,  the  territory  of 

termed  '  the  man,'  and  represented  as  com^^  Gad  was  occupied  by  the  Ammonites  (Jer. 

ing  to  Daniel  in  a  swift  flight,  as  well  as  xlix.  1). 

touching  him.    We  are  thus  reminded  of  GAD,  a  true  prophet,  and  a  faithful  ad- 

the  composite  beings  already  desoribed  in  viser  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxli.  0).    In  2  Sam. 

the   article  Chibub.     It  deserves  remaric  xxiv.  11  he  is  called  'David's  seer.'    If  this 

that  Gabriel  is  introduced  in  the  book  of  relation    implied    any  dependence  on  the 

Daniel  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  monarch,  it  did  not   close  the  prophet's 

Jews  were  familiar  with  the  archangel,  his  mouth,  for  at  the  Divine  command  he  faith- 

attributes  and  Amotions.    Gabriel  also  an-  ftiUy  exposed  to  tU^king  his  pride  and  folly 

nounced  to  Zacharias  the  birth  of  John  the  in  numbering  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11, 

Baptist,   and  to    Mary  the   conception  of  se^.).    Among  the  lost  worics  of  the  Hebrew 

Jesus  (Luke  i.  11,  teq,  ,•  26,  feq,).    In  these  literature  is  a  book  by  Gad  on  '  the  Acts  of 

cases  he  is  represented  as  the  messenger  of  David'  (I  Chron.  xxix.  29). 

,  God.    According  to  Jewish  tradition,  there  GAD  AND  MENI,  names  of  an  idol  in 

were  seven  spirits  who  i^ere  pre*  eminent  above  Is.lxv.  11,  which  are  to  the  English  reader 

other  angels  (Rev.  i.  4).    Of  these  Gabriel  concealed  under  a  translation,  *  that  troop,' 

and  Michael  (Jude  9)  are  mentioned  in  the  '  that  number.'    The  Latin  Vulgate  g^ve  aa 

Canonical  Scriptures,  and  Raphael  in  the  the  rendering,  Foriuna,    snd  probably  the 

Apocrypha  (Tobit  iii.  17).     Michael  and  god  of  good  fortune  is  intended.    The  idol 

Gabriel  are  of  that  kind  of  celestial  spirits  was  honoured  by  offerings  of  meat  and  drink 

whom  the  Mussulmans  hold  to  be  nearest  made  by  debased  Israelites,  who,  in  imita- 

to  the  throne  of  God.    Gabriel  is  aoeounted  tion  of  a  pagan  custom  (lectistemia),  placed 

the  special  firiend  of  the  Mussulmans,  be-  before  the  graven  image  tables  supplied  with 

cause  he  served  the  Messiah,  whom  they  re-  costly  viands,  whose  consumption  was  well 

vere,  and  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  who  re-  tmderstood  by  the  priests,  and  gave  occasion 

jecled  him;  while  in  Michael  they  reeog-  to  great  excesses. 

nise  the  patron  saint  of  the  Jews.  GADARENES,  the  country  of,  that  iM 

GAD  (H.  a  troop),  was  a  son  of  Jacob  by  Gadara,  which  lay  on  the  souUi-east  of  the 

Zilpah  (Gen.  xxx.  9 — II ),  and  head  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  (Marie  v.  1,  feg.),  and  conse- 

tribe  of  the  same  name  which,  on  the  de-  quently,  as  described  by  Luke  (viii.  26),  it 

parture  from  Egypt,  mustered  40,650  men  was  '  over  agamst  Gslflee,'  that  is,  on  the 

of  war  (Numb.  i.  25),  and  at  the  entranee  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Perea,  of  which  it 

into  Canaan  40,500  (xxvL  18).    The  tribe  was  the  capital.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  city 

was  rich  as  well  as  warlike,  and  therefore  were  warm  baths,  which,  with  considerable 

took  the  lead  of  other  tribes,  and  was  well  ruins,  have  been  found  by  modem  travellers, 

fitted  to  settle  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where  The  remains  of  tombs  are  hero  still  to  be 

it  occupied  the  ancient  Gilead,  having  Ren-  seen,  which  ars  generally  inhabited.    The 

ben  on  its  southern  frontier,  and  extending  inhabitants  now  aro  said  to  be  as  inhospi- 

from'  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  table  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

Sea   to  the  southern  point  of  the  Sea  of  What  Mark  and  Luke  (viiL  26)  call  *  the 

Galilee  (Numb,  xxxii.  Joeh.  xiii.  24—28).  country  of  the  Gadarenes,'  is  in  Matt  viii. 

Their  position  exposed  them  to  inroads  from  28,  called  '  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes.' 

hostile  Bedouins,  whom  their  valour  enabled  Doubtless,  the  same  vicinity  is  meant.   On- 


icienlly  atood 

Oxlua  WM  ■  liTgsr  eiij,  whoiw  dialricl,  ei- 
Undiuf  lodie  like,  inglaJedQcrgesB.  Ilencg 
'Oaditnnei'  oi '  GergeMnea'  might  be  ein- 
plofed.  In  ISUL  Tiii.  38,  Sehoti,  bowsTrr, 
TMd*  Oiduaus,  ind  m  iflbriln  tbc  ■IruplcH 

Th<  BogrmTing  Is  from  ■  eoio  of  Gid>n, 
lAioh  name  it  bears,  and  ■bows  tliu  the 
paopl*  were  heathens,  their  tuteUiy  godricu 
being  Ailartt,  as  beia  Hgared,  holiliog  a 
gariand  aait  a  comucopiie,  Tlie  obrerse 
bears  a  head  of  Nm,  with  Uii 


iltA  and  Luke  speak  of  nne  demonisF; 
Haltbew  of  two.  Tbem  Is  here  no  real  diffl- 
calti.  The  less  does  not  deuj  tlie  gresler  ; 
the  grcatei  incladea  the  less.  In  Uie  fear 
1(RU,  Lafayette,  sccompanied  by  hia  sun, 
nailed  llie  United  Hislea.    In  nariatiiig  the 

Lafajelte   alone,    and   alRillier   asiribe  iho 
MiDS  thing!  to  Lafijelte  and  )iis  son. 

The  objection  taken  to  our  Lord's  per- 
milting  the  e*il  epiiit  of  the  demoniao  lo 
enter  the  swiue,  and  their  eoniequenl  de- 
slTUctioo,  can  hsie  force  with  those  odIj 
who,  deojing  hia  diTitie  mission  and  au- 
Ihoritj,  deny  him  ajso  a  diacredonarj  em- 
ployment Of  means  for  Iheii  eltablishmeul 

GALATIA  (a.),  "lied  il'o  Qallo-Graria, 
was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  in  (lie 
midst  of  Faphlagonia,  Ponlus.  Cappadoeia, 
Phrygia,  and  Blthynio,  baling  for  its  chief 
cities,  Ancjra,  Peaaiaus,  and  Tavium.  Il 
denied  its  nanie  from  the  Gauls,  in  Greek, 
Galalei,  a  liler  fonn  ot  the  word  CeUir.  or 
Celts,  who,  in  roujniiclian  with  a  Oennaii 
tribe,  the  Teelonges,  after  they,  abont  3HU 
A.C.,  bad  intaded  Macedonia  and  Gnece, 
and  EStabliahed  the  kingdom  of  Tyle.  in 
>  Thrace,  proceeded  bciiee  into  Aala.  whirrs 
Ihry  receircd  ftom  the  Bitbjnian  king,  tli- 
eoiDcdes,  aa  a  reward  for  serricea  rendered 
in  wsr.  a  district  of  country  which  they 
■Don  enlarged  by  miraading  expedilions, 
allhoiigh  )l  was  reatricled  by  Atldus,  king 
of  I'crgamaa,  to  (be  fhiitfal  neighbourhood 
of  (he  liier  Halys.  The  consul  Cn.  Hsnlius 
Vaiso  subjected  lo  the  Boman  power  Ihia 
powerAil  people,  strong  as  was  their  loie  of 
liberty;  bnl  Ihey  long  retained  their  own 
tetrarclis,  who  at  a  later  time  bore  the  title 
«r  kiiiR,  the  last  of  whom,  AmynUs  {mur- 
dered 20  A.C),  owed  It  lo  (he  favoui  of 


»  GAt, 

Antony  and  Augustas  ihu  Plaldla  and  pacta 
of  Lycaonia,  as  well  aa  PMDphylia,  were 
added  lo  his  dominlona.  In  tlu  year  S6 
A.  C,  Gilatii,  with  the  eslnulon  which  il 
rtcaiTsd  under  AmysMt,  was  icade  ioM  a 
Boman  provinee. 

On  the  groandof  Oe  extension  of  comiby 
which  look  place  ntider  Amynlaa,  il  bi) 
been  held  that  the  r«adeiB  of  tite  Episile  lo 
the  Oalstjana  were  nut  strleily  Ualaiiaiu, 
bnt  what  maybe  termed Kew-Galaliani,  Ibst 
is,  Lycaoniina  (of  Derlie  and  Lyaiia]  and 
Piaidiant.  Bat  Ibis  is  opposed  by  the 
I^raaeology  etn[^yed  In  the  book  of  itu 
(iIt.  0 ;  comp,  itL  0,  and  iriiL  23),  in 
which  are  found  the  generally  preralent  ami 
popnlir  names  that  bad  nol  conrormed  tbtm- 
•elrcs  lo  (he  recent  foreign  changes :  lo  the 
same  effect  is  the  elrcnmstanDe  that  Paul 
(Oal.  1.  3),  In  flie  words  ■  unto  the  ehnirbe] 
of  Galatii,'  eipresaed  himaeir  Id  a  atiiDga 
and  indefinite  manner,  if  be  did  not  intend 
Oelalia  l-roper,  Old  Oslitja.  Nor  hare  there 
been  fonod  in  profane  wrilera  any  paasagts 
in  which  dlstrieta  of  Lycaonia  or  Piaidia  *R 
distinguished  by  the  name  Galalta;  wheact 
it  appears  llist  the  Scriptural  usage  in  ibii 
matter  is  in  agreement  with  the  old-eala- 
bliahed  cualom  ot  Ihe  country,  and  wilh  Ihe 
general  pnclice  observed  in  the  lileralon 
of  Ihe  litnes ;  all  which  is  in  a^reemanl 
with  what  might  hsie  been  anteeedenlli 
expected  In  a  popular  writer  like  Paul,  ad- 
dressing, not  the  learned  few,  nor  the  ciril 
or  legal  offlcer*  of  the  eounlry,  but  its  people, 
including,  if  some  of  the  higher,  yet  for  the 
moai  part  Ihe  humbler  elasnes- 

The  popnlalion  of  Oalatia  was  cnmpoied 
of  three  elements — tbe  old  original  Greek, 
a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  elemenL  These 
lired  blended  together ;  whether  ftued  so  ai 
lo    avoid  Ihe  prejudices  and   antipaihiei  of 


■e  hv 


odilei 


Two  languages,  bowcTer,  were  apukeu — die 
Greek,  tbe  Isngnsge  of  the  abarigEi lea,  which 
would  doubtless  be  also  Ihe  language  of  civil 
life;  and  a  tongue  whichJerome  (boniA.D. 
330),found  aimilarto  Ibst  which  wu  in  use 
in  Trier,  In  Germany,  and  which,  thercFsn;. 
would  be  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  may  have 
been  eonfinrd  to  a  portion  of  Ihc  popnlalion, 
if  not  have  sunk  to  Oie  lower  classes,  mat- 
tered by  its  more  powerful  riTal,  the  GrccL 
In  addition  (o  these  elemeiita  of  population, 
there  was  also  a  portion  of  Ihe  geueni  He- 
bnw  dispersion,  who  found  hen  m  fine  rich 
oountry  and  ample  commerce  to  invite  and 
reward  their  euterpiise,  and  who,  wiib  a 
cbancteriBtic  teal,  had  ancceasfully  en- 
ployed  their  efforts  in  bringing  pagans  to 
recognise  and  receive,  either  wholly  or  JB 
psrt.  the  laws  and  iustltutioui  ot  Uasei, 
being  impelled  now  chicH*  by  the  pretateid 
eoDvictlon  that  the  Messiah  «a*  at  leti(ll( 
near  at  hand. 

Calaliaiu,  £piiltt  lo.    The  fuiuMlcr  oltbe 
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Galatian  cliurchcs  was  Paul  (Oal.  i.  0 — 8;  tian  liberty,  liui  not  to  luisase'it  (t.).   This 

IT.  13).    On   his   secoud   missionary   tour  is   followed  by  other  general  exhortatioiit 

(Acts  xvL  0),  according  to  his  custom,  he  (vi.   1  — 10),  and  a  comparison  betweea 

made  his  first  attempts  at  conversion  with  Paul  and  his  opponents  (vL  11 — 10),  which 

the  Jews,  of  which  nation  there  were  many  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
settlers  in  Galatia  (1  Pet.  i.  J.  Joseph.  *  An-         The  prevailing  tone  of  the  letter  is  of  a 

tiq.'  xTi.  6,  2).    Yet  it  appears  from  the  let^  condemnatory    kind.     Paul   was  hurt  and 

ter  to  the  Oalatians  that  Uie  bulk  of  his  dis-  grieved  at  the  defection  of  his  Galatian  oon- 

oiples  were  of  pagan  origin  (iv.  9).    It  has,  verts.    It  was  in  no  secondary  matter  they 

indeed,  been  inferred,  that  the  arguments  had  fallen  away,  but  one  which  constituted 

deduced  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  the  very  essence  and  life  of  his  priuoiples—- ' 

Babbinical  method  of  interpretation  found  in  his  great  distinguishing   doctrine,   a  free 

the  epistle,  prove  that  its  readers  were  He-  gospel  conditioned  on  faith  only.  Hence  he 

brews  by  birith.  What,  however,  these  things  was  grieved  and  hurt    Their  fall  was  per* 

do  show,  is,   that  the  Oalatians  were  ac-  sonal  to  himself  in  two  ways : — I.  that  they 

quainted  with  the  modes  of  proof  employed ;  were  hie  eekolars ;  II.  that  they  had  swerved 

but  this  acquaintance  seems  to  have  been  from   his   fondamcutal    teaehhig.     lleDcc, 

superinduced    by  the    Judaising    teachers  whatever  else  is  found  in  it,  dfauialisfyti«n 

against  whose  influence  the  letter  is  chiefly  prevafls  throughout  the  epistle,    lii  accord 

directed,  and  whom  it  was  indispensable  to  anoe  with  this  its  key-note,  is  tha  sCyJe  with 

meet  and  withstand  on  their  own  grounds,  which  he  addresses  the  Galatiant-^slrapfy 

If,  in  addition,  we  suppose  that  many  of  'to  the  chnrehes  of  Galatia;'  no  nearer  «te- 

Paul's  disciples  came  immediately  from  the  scription,  no  reoognition  of  ttiem  as  cblldreu 

ranks  of  pagans  who  had  gone  over  to  the  of  God,   or  beloved  fellow-believers.     The 

Jewish  church,  we  can  well  understand  the  Tliessalonians  are  addressed  as  '  the  churcii 

peculiar  way  in  which  the  apostle  writes.  in  God  our  Father  and  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 

On  his  first  visit  Paul  was  received  as  '  an  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  see  2  Thess.  i.  1 ).  The  Co- 
angel  of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus,*  so  that  had  rinthians  Paul  describes  as 'the  church  of 
it  been  possible,  his  converts  would  have  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  them  (hat  are 
plucked  out  their  own  eyes,  and  given  them  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  saints' 
to  him  (Gal.  iv.  14,  15);  but  Judaising  (ICor.  i.  3;  comp.  2Cor.i.  1).  The  Chris- 
teachers  (Acts  XV.  1)  entered  the  Galatian  tians  in  Home  were  beloved  of  God,  called 
church  after  his  departure,  and  assailing  his  saints  (Rom.  L  7).  The  Ephesian  Chris- 
claims  as  an  apostle  (Gal.  i.  1 — 11),  and  in-  tians  are  designated  '  saints  which  are  in 
sisting  on  the  necessity  of  circumeision  for  Ephesus,  faitliful  in  Christ  Jesus  *  (Eph.  i. 
disciples  of  Christ  (v.  2,  II),  found  too  1).  The  letter  to  the  Philippians  is  sent  to 
ready  a  hearing,  perverting  many  (i.  6  ;  iii.  *  all  the  saints  in  Clirist  Jesus  which  are  at 
1 ;  iv.  0,  seq, ;  v.  3),  and  creating  muoh  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons ' 
trouble  and  uneasiness  (v.  12).  The  secoud  (Philipp.  i.  1);  that  to  the  Colossiaus,  *to 
visit  of  the  apostle  to  Uie  GaJatiau  church,  ^e  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ 
made  during  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acta  which  are  at  Colosse'  (Coloss.  i.  2).  In 
xviii.  23.  Gal.  iv.  13,  10),  tended  to  counter-  every  case  Paul  adds  some  descriptive  and 
act  these  adverse  influences,  but  not  with  re-  eulogistic  epithet,  except  in  his  address  to 
suits  so  permanent  as  could  have  been  de-  the  Galatians.  He  does  not,  indeed,  con- 
sired  ;  for  after  his  departure  the  Judaisers  sider  them  as  wholly  lost  to  Christ.  He  still 
again  obtained  the  upper  hand  (iv.  18).  The  calls  them  *  brethren,'  though  sparingly  (vi. 
prevalence  of  their  doctrines  visible  in  the  1}  18).  This  tone  of  reserve  in  the  style  of 
general  texture  of  the  epistle,  induced  its  address  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  sign 
author  to  compose  and  send  it;  which  was  of  a  consistent  and  a  truthful  mind:  the 
specially  intended  to  assert  and  defend  his  more  striking  and  forcible,  because  in  other 
apostolic  authority,  and  to  bring  its  readers  cases,  whatever  blame  the  apostle  had  to 
to  a  firm  conviction  tfiat  Christians  were  utter,  he  always  employs  in  his  address 
free  from  the  duty  of  circumcision,  and  words  of  kindness  or  recognition.  Here, 
(generally)  from  the  obligations  of  the  Mo-  however,  such  epithets  would  have  been  out 
aaic  law.  of  place,  would  have  been  discordant  witli 

Its  contents,  therefore,  divide  themselves  the  tenor  of  the  letter;   and  here,  occord- 

into  two  leading  divisions : — I.  I'he  dcfen-  ingly,  terms  of  the  kind  are  not  found.   We 

sive  and  doctrinal  part,  which  is  itself  two-  have  in  this  fact  one  of  those  proprieties  of 

fold ;  the  maintenance  of  Paul's  apostolic  style  which  indicate  reality,  and  which  nru 

anthority  (L  11),  in  which  a  general  sUte-  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fabricator.  Had  this 

ment  is  made  of  Christian  liberty  (ii.  Id —  letter  been  the  work  of  one  who  wished  to 

21),  and  the  proof  that  the  follower  of  Jesus  pass  his  piece  off  as  being  Paul's,  he  would 

is  independent  of  circumcision  and  the  Mo-  have  been  careftil  to  imitate  Patd's  manner 

sale  ritual  (iii  iv.).  Then  comes  the  second  of  address;  and  we  should  have  found  the 

general  division,  which  is  designed  to  ex-  Galatian    church,    who  had  rather   mixed 

hurt  the  reader  to  stand  fast  in  his  Chris-  *  wood,  hay,  and  stubble '  with  Christiauityi 
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thftp  renoanced  it,  spoken  to  in  terms  whieli  poses  to  ezUt  between  the   Oalatims  sod 

at  least  recognised  their  position  in  the  Paul  are  sneh  as  are  in  themaelTes  hi^b^ 

church  of  Christ.    With  Paul  the  personal  probable.    The  style  of  anthoritj  whidi  the 

feeling — the  feeling  of  a  heart  wounded  at  letter  assumes  sgiees  with  what  we  know  of 

the  ready  declension  of  beloved  pupils — pre*  Paul's  position  and  oharaeter.   Pre-eminenl^ 

dominated,  leading  him  to  withhold  terms  boweyer,  is  the  oratorical  tone  of  the  letter, 

of  recognition  or  endearment  to  an  extent  which  is  a  finishied  piece  of  rfaetone.    Now^ 

which    the    bare    circumstances,  perhi^s,  Paul's  genius  was  eaaentially  that  of  an  oisr 

hardly  justified.  tor.    In  writings  as  in  speaking,  he  was  still 

We  may  approximate  to  the  time  when  an  orator.  Hence  Longinns  mentiona  Psol 
the  letter  was  written  by  attention  to  Ga»  in  connection  with  the  moat  renowned  orston 
latiaiis  iv.  13,  compared  with  Acts  xvL  6 ;  of  Greece — ^Demosthenea,  Lysias,  iEsehines 
XTiii.  23.  From  the  words  in  Gd.  iv.  18,  Isocrates.  The  occasion,  too,  aa  being  to  s 
*  when  I  preached  the  gospel  to  you  at  the  large  extent  of  a  personal  nature,  would  pat 
first/  or  '  for  tlie  first  time/  it  appears  that  the  apostle's  oratorical  powera  into  sctioo. 
the  writer  hw\  been  in  Galatia,  and  preached  The  letter  is  no  less  an  apology  for  himself 
there  twice,  when  he  wrote  the  letter.  This  than  a  reproof  of  the  Galatiana.  Hence  the 
places  the  time  of  its  composition  after  necessity  of  argument,  self-defence,  blame- 
Paul's  third  missionary  journey.  Yet  it  could  topics  which  give  ftill  scope  to  the  lesonieet 
not  have  been  long  after  Paul's  second  visit ;  of  the  oratorical  art.  These  resources  ire 
for  in  Oalatiaus  i.  6,  he  says, '  I  marvel  that  here  displayed  to  great  advantage ;  and  so 
ye  are  <o  soon  removed  firom  him  that  called  give  us  proof  that,  in  perusing  it,  we  have 
you.'  Soon,  therefore,  after  Paul's  second  to  do  with  the  great  Christian  xhetoricisn, 
Tisit  in  his  third  tour,  was  this  epistle  writ-  Paul. 

ten :  how  soon,  it  is  difiicult  to  say.    The         There  is,  we  conceive,  a  trait  of  ontorirsl 

ordinary  chronology  fixes  his  second  visit  skill  near  the  termination  of  the  letter:  *Te 

in  the  year  A.  D.  50  ;  whence  we  incline  to  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto  yoa 

the   opinion  of  Meyer,  who  mentions  the  with  mine  own  hand' (vL  II).  Whether  from 

year  00  or  57  as  the  time  when  the  epistle  any  infirmity  in  his  hand,  or  ftom  want  of  skill 

was  probably  composed  (corap.  iv.  I5-— 20).  in  writing  the  Greek  letters,  the  apostle  wss 

The  place  where  it  was  written  may  have  accustomed  to  employ  an  amanuensis.  In  this 

been  Ephesus,  whither  Paul  repaired  imme-  case,  however,  he  vrrote  the  letter  himself^ 

diately  after  he  had  visited  Galatia  and  the  and  appeals  to  the  fact,  probably,  as  a  tokea 

upper  coasts,  and  where  he  remained  nearly  of  the  regard  he  had  for  his  GaUtian  disd- 

three  years  (Acts  xix.  1,  10,  ieq.).     This  pies.     This  effort  of  his  was  m  special  msik 

conclusion  as  to  place  substantially  agrees  of  the  love  he  bore  towards  them,  and  might 

witli  that  to  which  we  have  come  regarding  be  expected  to  have  some  weight  in 


time.  final  determinations. 

The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  rests,  Who  conveyed  the  letter  to  Ghalatia,  is  one 
first,  on  external  evidence.  Justin  Martyr,  of  those  points  on  which  we  are,  in  the  esss 
late  in  the  second  century,  cites  from  it  of  this  epistle,  left  to  so  great  an  extent 
words  which  are  so  peculiar  as  to  show  that  without  information.  As  little  are  we  told 
the  letter  was  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  what  the  effect  was  which  it  prodneed  on  tbo 
cited  as  well  as  known  by  him — *  Be  ye  Galatian  church.  Yet»  some  two  years  after, 
as  I  am,  for  I  am  as  ye  are'  (Cohort  ad  we  find  the  apostle  mentioning  '  a  oollectioo 
GrfBc.  Gal.  iv.  12).  Irensus  (120 — 140),  for  the  saints/ which,  by  his  order,  had  been 
however,  quotes  the  epistle  several  times,  made  by  the  churches  of  Galatia  (1  Cor. 
and  ascribes  it  to  Paul  thus :  *  But  the  apos*  xvL  1).  This  fact  seems  to  imply  thai  the 
tie  says,  Ye  did  service  imto  them  which  by  apostle's  authority  had  been  restored,  hb  in- 
naturc  are  no  gods ;  but  now,  after  that  ye  fluence  established,  and  therefore  that  his 
have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  opinions  were  generally  adopted.  It  has, 
God'  (Iren.  iii.  0,  5.  Gal.  iv.  8,  0).  Again:  however,  been  questioned  whether  this  re- 
*  And  this  is  the  seed  of  which  the  apostle  cognition  of  Paul's  claims  waa  made  fay 
speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gslatians — The  more  than  a  part  of  the  Galatian  chnrebes, 
law  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  since  not  long  after  we  find  the  Jewish 
until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  Christians  of  Galatia  in  close  conneetioo 
promise  was  made'  (Iren.  v.  21,  1.  Gal.  iii.  with  Peter  (I  Pet  i.  I),  which  may  probably 
19).  Similar  evidence  might  be  adduced  have  arisen  from  their  inclining  to  die  lest 
from  several  posterior  authorities.  But  the  comprehensive  and  philosophical  system  es- 
internal  evidence  suffices  to  show  tliat  Paul  poused  by  that  apostle,  whose  leanings,  how- 
was  the  author  of  this  letter.  To  some  ex-  ever,  to  a  Judaical  form  of  Chriatianity  msy 
tent  it  is  a  species  of  autobiography,  the  easily  be  overrated. 

details  of  which   are  in  strict  conformity        This  epistle  exhibits  Paul  in  eonflld  with 

with  what  wo  know  of  Paul  from  other  the  Galatians  on  the  point  of  his  apostoHs 

sources.    The  doctrine  of  the  epistle  is  en-  claims.    We  think  it  higldy  important  that 

tirely  Pauline.    The  relations  which  it  sup-  these  claims  were  brought  into  dispole;  te 
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it  led  the  apostle  to  giye,  in  asserting  them,  that  we  speak  only  of  Intestate  pix^ieity 
a  full  and  distinct  statement  of  the  grounds  Among  the  Israelites,  this  was  the  eustom : 
on  which  they  rested.  These  grounds  were  sons  horn  in  marriage  inherited  the  fatfaei'a 
discussed.  Their  Tslidity  was  admitted,  property,  the  eldest  having  a  donhl$  portion; 
For  this  admission  we  need  no  other  evi-  daughters  were  excluded  unless  there  was 
dence  than  the  preservation  of  the  apostle*s  no  direct  male  descendant.  Among  the 
writings  and  authority  in  the  church — a  pre-  Romans,  all  who  were  under  the  fathei^a 
aenration  which  would  have  heen  impossible  power,  whether  children  by  birth  or  by  adop- 
had  not  his  claims  to  the  apostleship  been  tion,  whether  male  or  femalcb  became  heirs 
satisfactorily  made  out.  The  dispute  pre-  and  stood  on  equal  terms.  But  the  latter 
vailed  chiefly  in  Oalatia,  but  was  not  un-  eustom  only  is  accordant  with  the  tenor  of 
known  in  otlier  paru  oi  the  general  church.  Paul's  remarks — *  if  sons,  then  heirs.'  That 
The  Judaisers  were  as  active  and  determined  females  were  not  excluded  from  the  inherit- 
as  they  were  embittered  against  Paul.  Full  ance  of  which  he  speaks,  appears  from  Oal. 
Justice,  therefore,  would  be  done  to  their  iii.  ^ — ^28.  Jesus,  too,  the  eldest  bom,  does 
side  of  the  argument.  Yet  the  apostle  to  not  receive  a  double  share,  but  is  first  among 
the  Gentiles  gained  the  victory.  One  man  equals  (Rom.  viii.  20.  2  Tim.  ii.  12).  Paul 
against  thousands;  one  man  against  the  Je-  was  a  Roman  citixen,  and  highly  esteemed 
rusalem  church,  with  little  else  than  partial  his  privileges  as  such  (Acts  xxii.  20,  28). 
support,  ttt  tlie  best,  from  other  quarters.  Nor  was  he  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  Roman 
The  prevalence  of  a  universal  Christianity  law;  since  the  intimate  connection,  in  his 
under  these  disadvantages,  can  be  accounted  age,  of  the  Jews  with  their  Pagan  masters, 
for  only  by  tlie  soundness  of  Paul's  pre*  rendered  it  proper  that  even  the  sehools  of 
tensions  to  a  special  appointment  in  the  the  former  should  communicate  instruction 
apostolic  office.  on  the  point  Besides,  the  apostle  is  con- 
In  this  epistle  the  writer  plainly  intimates  ducting,  both  in  the  letter  to  the  Oalatians 
that  the  Spirit  had  been  communicated  to  and  that  to  the  Romans,  a  popular  argument 
the  Galatiaus,  and  miracles  wrought  among  which  was  intended  to  rouse  the  minds  and 

them  (iii.  5).    The  intimation  is  made  as  awaken  the  sympathies  of  his  leaders an 

pact  of  his  argument  against  his  Jewish  as-  end  which  a  reference  to  customs  well  known 
sailants.  There  must,  therefore,  we  infer,  to  and  in  constant  observance  by  them  wonld 
have  been  among  the  Galatiaus  something  enable  him  effectually  to  secure,  but  which 
of  a  corresponding  nature.  Had  there  been  would  not  have  been  promoted,  in  the  ac- 
nothing  extraordinary — no  effusion  of  the  tual  cases,  by  allusions  to  mere  Hebrew 
Spirit,  no  working  of  miracle — it  is  not  to  usages  in  regard  to  the  devolution  of  pro- 
be supposed  that  Paul,  in  the  circumstances,  perty. 

would  have  made  the  intimation,  especially         The  import  of  the  words,  'Brethren,  be  as 

as  a  part  of  his  argument,  seeing  that  he  I,  for  I  as  ye'  (iv.  12),  appeara  to  be  this-^ 

must  have  known  that  his  opponents  both  *be  free  in  Christ,  as  I  am;  I  beseech  you, 

could  and  would  seize  on  any  weak  point  since  I  was  in  bondage  to  the  law  as  ye  are, 

in  order  to  frustrate  his  purpose  and  pro*  and  therefore  know  the  weight  of  your  bur* 

mote  their  own.  den.' 

There  is  no  feature  of  this  letter  more  The  passage  found  in  iv.  21,  teq.^  is  an 
striking  Uian  its  faitlifnlness.  Paul  speaks  instance  of  the  foreed  and  fanciful  method 
as  one  who  had  a  right  to  reprove,  and  was  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tea* 
not  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  free  speech,  tament  which  came  into  practice  among  the 
He  knew,  indeed,  what  he  had  to  expect,  for  rabbins  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  our 
he  had  already  forfeited  the  good  opi-  Lord.  The  intention  of  the  apostle  Paul  in 
nion  of  many  by  telling  them  the  truth  (iv.  constructing  this  argument  appean  to  have 
16).  Nevertheless,  the  truth  would  he  tell,  been,  to  ftght  the  Jndaisen  with  their  own 
and  add  to  it  blame  and  reproach,  where  he  weapons.  He  reasons  thus : — ^Abraham  had 
judged  them  necessary  (iii.  1;  iv.  9,  te^.).  two  sons,  one  of  a  slave,  Hagar,  whose  name 
This  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  was  was  Ishmael;  the  other  of  a  free  woman,  his 
conscious  of  standing  on  an  insecure  foun*  wife,  Sarah,  whose  name  was  Isaac,  and 
dation.  Paul's  faithfulness  evidences  his  whose  birth  had  been  expressly  promised  of 
sincerity,  and  his  sincerity  guarantees  the  God.  These  fsets  may  be  allegorised  so  as 
certainty  of  the  Christian  religion.  to  represent  the  two  covenants;  that  is,  may 
Among  the  passages  in  this  epistle  that  be  so  set  forth  as  to  have  a  different  mean- 
require  illustration,  stands  that  in  which  the  ing  to  the  verbal.  Hagar  is  the  (provincial) 
writer  makes  reference  to  laws  of  inherit*  Arabic  name  of  Mount  Sinai,  and,  since  the 
ance,  iv.  7 — *  Wherefore  thou  art  no  mora  law  was  given  there,  may  be  taken  to  repre* 
a  servant,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an  sent  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Judaism; 
heir  of  God  through  Christ'  Corop.  Rom.  which  thus  appears,  as  Uie  offspring  of  a 
viii.  1 7.  Had  Paul  in  his  mind  Hebrew  or  slave,  to  be  in  bondage.  The  old  covenant, 
Roman  laws  of  inheritance?  The  latter.  The  therefore,  is  alter  the  flesh,  and  a  souree  of 
two  differed  much.    Let  it  be  first  remarked  servitude  to  its  adherents.    But  Jerusalem, 
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which  iB  9hoj%  9plritiial  Jerusalem,  i»,  as 
the  oflbpring  of  the  child  of  promise,  tht 
son  of  the  f^  woman,  free  herself,  and,  as 
the  mother  of  all  the  oiEipring  of  faithful 
Ahraham,  the  origin  and  cause  of  fresdom 
to  her  children.  Bat  as  Ishmael  persecnted 
Isaac,  so  his  descendants,  the  Jodaisers, 
still  persecate  those  who  espoose  a  fn9 
gospeL  And  thus  the  apostle  not  only  sus- 
tains his  cause  against  the  advocates  of  ths 
law  hy  modes  of  proof  of  which  they  were 
fond,  hut  turns  their  arms  directly  agaioat 
their  own  hreaets,  showing  that  they  are 
true  to  their  origin  and  nature  onl^  in  the 
bigoted  constancy  with  which  they  withstand 
his  efforts  and  seek  his  overthrow. 

OALBANCJM  (H.),  one  of  the  odorous 
ingredients  that  combined  to  make  the  holy 
oil.  It  is  a  gum  produced  by  cutting  into 
a  tree  of  the  same  name,  which  grows  in 
Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  in  the  Syrian  Ama- 
nus.  This  tree,  which  can  be  identified  as 
to  its  genus  only,  is  of  the  umbelliferous 
kind  (Kxod.  xzx.  U). 

GALILEE  (II.  gain,  *circle,'  or  'districlT) 
is  a  very  ancient  name  of  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine.  Galilee  is  mentioned  in  Josh. 
"^z.  7,  where  it  especially  denotes  the  coun- 
try of  Naphtali.  Solomon  gave  to  Hiram 
twenty  cities  in  this  laud  (I  Kings  ix.  II). 
The  Fhceiiicians  established  themselves  in 
Galilee,  and  other  foreigners  fixed  their  re- 
sidence in  the  north  of  Palestine,  which 
from  early  times  funned  a  great  commercial 
roale  between  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  world.  These  facts  occasioned  the  name 
of  <  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles*  (Is.  ix.  I)  to  be 
given  to  this  country. 

Galilee  as  a  province  (see  Canaan)  was 
of  larger  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  Lebanon  and  Phasnioia,  on  the 
cast  by  the  lake  of  Merom,  tlie  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareUi,  and  the  Jordan.  On  the  south,  its 
limits  ran  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Oarmel,  through  Ginea,  to  a  spot  on  the 
Jordan  near  ScythoiK>lis.  Galilee  thus  eoro- 
prised  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  and  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  At  the  part  where  the 
mountains  approach  Carmel,  they  form  with 
it  the  defile  traversed  by  the  Kishon,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  had 
a  communication  with  the  sea.  This  com- 
munication, which  was  very  important  for 
the  pn>vince,  kept  it  in  connection  with 
Phoenicia,  and,  through  that  state,  with  the 
active  movements  of  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion. The  relations  which  hence  ensued 
exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  character 
of  ths  Galileans,  who  accordingly  showed 
less  indispositiou  tlian  the  natives  of  ths 
south  towards  foreign  ideas,  and  a  less 
strong  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions. After  the  return  from  Babylon,  the 
comicction  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gililee 
and  pagans — PluKuicians,  Syrians,  Arabs, 
and  oven  Greeks,  who  were  settled  there  in 


large  nunbers — beoame  more  cztc&ded  wi 
mors  marked  in  its  inlloenoe* 

In  this  stale  of  things  we  see  dis  cims 
of  the  contempt  felt  by  the  Jews  towsris 
the  Galileana  (John  i.  46;  Til  ft2),  and  a 
Justification  of  the  ways  of  Proridaoe  la 
making  this  country  the  ehief  seat  cf  ttt 
gospel  in  its  origin  and  poUieatioo.  Tlit 
same  facts  explsin  how  it  was  that  toe  GiH- 
leans,  in  addition  to  a  certain  thiek  sad 
fongh  pronunciation  of  their  native  toogos, 
natural  to  monntaineen,  had  also  an  inpe^ 
rity  of  dialect  when  compared  with  dat 
spoken  hi  the  espital  (Matt.  zzvL  73.  Acts 
ii  7,  8). 

Galilee  was  not  so  large  as  Jndea,  Vol 
rather  larger  than  Ssmaria.  Its  length  fiiss 
north  to  south  was  aboat  fifty  miles,  iu 
breadth  about  twenty-aeren  miles.  lu  pa- 
pulation was  gzester  than  in  pztiportiau  is 
its  sise,  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  great  lenflitj. 
To  numbers  the  Galileans  added  wsilike 
courage  and  a  spirit  of  independence,  which 
enableid  them  to  hold  their  poaitkm  in  tke 
midst  of  the  foreign  nations  by  which  tlMy 
were  surroundsd.  In  the  war  against  tbe 
Romans,  Josephus,  without  much  tionUf, 
got  together  in  Galilee  an  army  of  10U,UUi.i 
men. 

The  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  In  ancient  times  it  oontsined 
the  tribal  distriets  of  Asher,  MaphtaU,  Zeta- 
Ion,  and  a  partof  Issachar,  and  may  be  cea- 
sidered  as  represented  by  the  prsssat  fn- 
vinces  of  Nasareth  and  Tiberias.  Fiem  lis 
limestone  mountains  in  the  notth,  Qslilss 
sinks  down  into  a  lam  fknittel 
and  flanktd  by  hills  ttiat  an 
romantic  valMi  aflMdiqg  fine 
ing  and  tillsfs,  which,  fat  tht 
Saviour,  made  it  a  liBriMi 
peopled  country.  Joeephns 
towns  and  villagsa,  the  smaller  of  vhiok 
tained  15,000  inhabltanH  eeeli.  The 
populous  and  best  colthrated  paits  vtR  in 
the  east,  on  the  ricpee  and  vales  near  the 
sea  of  Gemeaareth.  Haia  t];ie  eomitry  is 
traversed  by  Basslt,  whioh  eOBiea  finom  the 
parts  beyond  the  lake.  The  two  most  con- 
siderable towns  were  Tiberias,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoria,  which  was 
its  chief  eity  at  a  later  period.  In  the  evan- 
gelical history,  Capernaum  and  Masaretfi  are 
frequently  mentioned.  Throngli  the  middle 
of  tbe  land  ran  a  great  oommeroial  highway, 
called  '  the  way  of  the  sea'  in  MatL  iv.  15. 

The  Galileans  hsd  a  strong  propensity  Ip 
insurrection,  which  PDate'a  aangninary  mea- 
sures could  not  cure  (Luke  siii.  1.  Acts  v, 
37).  Their  country  was  singolarly  fhroined 
in  connection  with  the  Savionr  of  maukiad, 
for  he  apent  his  early  days  in  that  land, 
which  was,  therefbre,  sccounted  his  native 
country  (Luke  i.  20;  ii.  39.  Matt.  xzL  11). 
It  was  the  first  to  hear  his  announcement  of 
tbe  gospel  (Mau.  iv.  1'^).    There  also,  aflei 
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h*  hut  opeDed  his  oonmiisBiciii.  he  ipent 
tauEh  lime,  Inielling  thsnee  U>  the  eapital  and 
Other  puts  (Mm.  XT.  30;  xii.  I ).  Man;  dia- 
eiplM  and  i^Kia Lisa  wire  Qalileaai  (Han.  if. 
18,S1.  Aetaix.31).  Huice.tnpart,  the  nk- 
■OQ  why  thia  iiame  w«a  giren  to  the  primlUTo 
CbriMiana  by  pagans,  vbo  availed  them- 
Mltn  of  th«  offanaiTe  aaaociuiona  connecMd 
wilbit  in  order  to  diaparagetbe  gotpei,  Tha 
«npen»  JnliaB  went  so  hr  as  to  call  our 
LoH  >  Ihe  Oalilaan  rihI,'  and  is  rpportsd  to 
hsTB  «zelaiii]«d  on  djing,  'Thoa  haat  ooD- 
qnared,  O  Qdileani' 

OAULEB,  BEA  OP,  1*  tli*Dane,  Id  KM. 
it.  18,  of  Ihe  lake  In  Galilee,  ealled  iu  Numb. 
sxxiT.  11,  the*  Ml  of  ChiDDcrelh;'  In  Joafa. 
ziL  8, '  Iha  aea  of  CbimMTodi  f  and  in  John 
Ti.  t, '  the  an  of  Ttberiaa.'  It  is  an  eipan- 
aioB  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  cDrrenl  of  the 
riirer  ia  * iaible  iu  the  middle  of  tlie  lake. 
Its  dimeaaiona  have  not  been  precisely  aa- 
certained.  Plinj  makes  it  to  be  siitecn 
mile*  long  and  six  broad;  Olin  nutjeO' 
tiin>d  die  length  to  be  twelTe  miles,  and  its 
breadth  six.  Both  statements  pmbably  ex- 
ceed the  realitj'.     With  a  sandj  bottom,  it 
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on  in  the  Ide,  but  onlj  from  ita  ihom. 
When,  a  few  yean  einee,  liiiled  by  Olin,  it 
had  on  its  waleis  only  nro  email  boats.  We 
site  fVoiB  that  iatelligent  IraYeller  (ii.  390) ; 
>  I  remained  seated  npon  one  of  those  an- 
eienl  tombs  fcii  half  an  hour  or  more,  to 
•njoy  Ihe  lorely  and  magniHcenl  prospect 
which  it  aflbrded  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  region  adjacent  It  was  fOnr  or  flra 
hnnd*ed  feet  below  me,  ita  sarfaee  no 
smooth  as  to  seem  covered  with  oil,  and 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  a  bright  and 
bomlng  sun,  thongb  darkened  here  tnS 
there  with  the  moving  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
The  high  bold  shore  is  a  good  deal  de- 
pressed on  the  north  and  northeast,  whers 
the  Jordan  enters,  and  it  oeeatlonslly  de- 
clines a  little,  or  is  broken  throngh  by  ft 
namw  valley  in  some  otherplaces;  biilwilli 
few  exceptions  it  Is  every  where  a  moimlain 
steep,  nmallj  clothed  with  grass,  shruba 
and  small  trees.  Tn  a  few  places,  when  the 
slope  is  more  gentle,  it  is  covered  with 
wheat  and  ploughed   fields.' 

The  ordinary  pescefulneaa  of  the  lake, 
which  is  owing  to  iu  lying  in  a  basin  formed 
of  hills  that  run  up  on  all  sides,  except  at 
the  narrow  entrance  and  outlet  of  Ihe  Jor- 
dan, is  occasionally  disliirbed  by  sudden 
gnsts  and  tempests  caused  b]r  winds  msh- 
ing  down  trora  ita  encompassing  monnlains, 
which,  however,  soon  abate  their  fmy,  and 
leave  tlie  waters  in  their  usual  tnuiquiilit;. 
Comp.  Luke  viii.  23,  leq. 

Tlie  fullowiug  description  is  tnim  an 
Arabic  poem  of  the  tenth  century,  A.  D. 
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has  sweet  and  liuipid  waters,  containmg, 
aspeeially  in  the  northern  parLs,  abundance 
of  fish.  Ita  environs  form  perhaps  tlie  most 
lovely  part  of  Palestine.  Their  inhabitant* 
enjoy  the  lempeiature  of  the  tropios.  and 
Borckhardt  slates  that  melons  am  Hpe  there 
a  month  earlier  than  at  Damascus.  Tra- 
vellera  agree  in  apeaking  warmly  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  which  was  of  old  de. 
acriW  in  glowing  leruis  by  Josepbus  and  the 
Talmudisla.  Formerly,  nourishing  cities, 
Buch  as  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Caper- 
naum, enlivened  ita  shores,  which  are  now 
silent  and  desolate,  but  sUtl  beautiful.  The 
calm  which  ordinarily  prevailed  on  ita  boeom 
was  rudely  broken  by  a  battle  fouglil  there, 
in  Ihe  days  of  Vespasian,  between  Iha  Ita- 
maun  and  the  Jews.    Fishing  ia  still  carried 


the  whole  aith  wlial  tUc  and  cowaidlT  In- 
tebltsat*  deUs  Its  tmiwii.' 

GALILEANS  ware  inhabitant*  of  Qalilea 
(Mark  aiv.  70).  The  name  appears  also  lo 
indicUe  a  political  party  who,  under  Ihe 
leadership  of  Jndas  of  Galilee  (AeU  ».  37), 
raised  an  inaurreclion  against  the  Boman 
power,  alleging  that  God  only  was  Ihe  Bote- 
reign  of  the  Jews.  They  may  be  repre- 
aented  onder  the  name  Hcrodians,  that  i*, 
sBSerlers  of  the  sole  authority  of  Herod,  aa 
representaliTe  of  Jehovah,  and  holding,  in 
eonsequenee,  that  tribute  should  lie  paid  ID 
no  oilier  than  Ihe  king  of  the  .lews.  In  thla 
view  they  cnsuaiinBly  aaked  (MaW.  ■«.«.,  Vti, 
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Mf .)  OUT  Lord  iriiaUut  It  «■*  itmlal  U>  gin         Ra«4  ia  hw*  Mnalatod  dkvfa,  '  bik,'  bj 

tribuU  lo  GuMT,  M  DOI ;  kiu>iruig  Ihmt  U  ha  Iba  Bercntj.     Cofop.   MML  zvii.  Si,  mi 

uuwered  in  the  afiiiDaliTB,  h»  would  com-  Maik  st.  SS,  irtwn  It  la  Mid  Ibara  «■•  gn« 

promina    hiiDuIf  wilh  the    ptrtj  of  dkUt*  (o  J*wm  '  nnagar  nrin^ii  with   gil^'  mi 

pUriotii  aad  if  he  replied  in  th«  ncgatiTV,  'wliM  nin^td  Wilb  mjTtb,'     Tba  «iiM  mi 

be  «aald  eipoee  liimieU  lo  Ihe  TangouiM  of  Ilia  nnafar  danoM  wilb  —*-'"'  meiii 

the  RomuiB ;  •  ■pecimaa  of  whou  MTeriQ  llu  aaiiM  aeld  drink,  and  dia  mjiita  aad  Ik* 

b  ruimil  ia  Ihe  hie  of  tlioH  Oelilraiu  whom  fill  acn*  in  ihowiBg  (bat  Ibara  vai  ia  A* 

Pilala  ilew  while  eogeged  in  their  nlieiaoa  barenga  a  daaoetion  «f  aoma  bittei  hcika. 

tiles  (Luke  liiL  I).  FiobaUjr,  'gall'  we*  Qaad  aa  a  gaaenl  tmi 

QALL,    Ihe    seeretioo    geneiallj    called  fu  an  eioeeditigtj  bittar  liquid, 
'bile.'      Ia  Jab  xn.  13.  when  Ihe  woid  on-  QALLEBIES,  bois  a  Uebiwv  wnd  dc 

ann,  the  metiiphor  is   Uken  tiom  Ihe  dii-  noting  '  winding,'  ralen,  in  Cant.  tiL  },  w 

•mboweiing  of  oaptund  animals,  and  the  what  waa  probaUj  nnra  of   braided  bin, 

phrase  is  equiraltint  to '  he  Qtlerlj  deatinj elh  tued  aa  omamant*  on  tha  head  of  haika. 
me '  (oomp.  Job  II.  Hi),     The  paasagaa  re.  Another  tarm  randared  '  galleriaa,'  in  EiA. 

hrreil  lo  make   it  clear  thai  the  ancient*  ili-  19,  10,  mij  mean  coloimadci,  or  »n 

eonaidered  the  gall  aa  inlimalelj  connected  of  pillart. 
with  the  seal  and  fanolioni  of  life.  OALLEX — from  the  tnediaral  ^-''-jrS 

GALL,  Hebrew  mk  (Deut.  nil.  IS),  a  B  long  Tawal  with  a  ahaip  pro*  j  and  Ai^ 

plan!  (Has.  x.  4)  bearing  beirit*  of  a  bitter  paihapa,  ftom  tha  Latin  fabm,  a  kclsetv 

laale  (Deut.  mil.  32).     Seme  htTe  Bied  on  defence — signifies  a  epeaiea  of  abip  diin 

bemlock,  olhcrs  henbane,  and  othets,  again,  by  oan  and  amplojad  in  war.    The  orifiail 

eenlaury,  which  is  used  in  modiciu*  on  ae-  word    (la.  naiii.  21)    laaToa    it   ODeenia 

count  of  its  bitter  and  lonio  propertiea.      In  whelhet   or  not  a  abip    of   war  ia  ntut, 

Pi>  Iiii.  31  are  Ihe  worda,  thangfa  the  tenor  of  the  paaaaga  inelints  t* 

•Thejg^TeaeKiUhTarmetX,  Ihe  afflrmaliTB.    Tha  eat  nprsaeala  at)  Ef^ 

And  In  mr  thlnt  thej  gan  ma  Tlnefai.'  tian  Teiaal  0)  war. 


OALLIO,  ihe  Roman  proeonsnl  of  the  Hebrews,  tlis  gtbbat  ma  mad  for  npotne 

Greek  protince  of  Aohaia,  of  whiob  Corinth  maiely,  or  for  the  dettraetion  of  lite  aa  wdl, 

was  llie   capital ;  before  him.   leoordlngl;,  baa  been  a  snijen  of  debata.     It  atj  ht 

the  Jews  laid  their  complaint  againil  Paol  that  tba  fonner  position  haa  tha  pwpunte- 

(Aetsxviii.l2).   Oalliowaa  only  hi*  adopted  anee  of  probability. 

oamo.    Properly,  he  was  called  Uaiena  An-         OAHALIEL    (M.    Ooi"*  rmawipawr),  s 

mna  Novatus.    Ue  was  a  brolher  of  Ihe  celebrated  Jeiriab  doctor,  of  a>«  aact  of  t* 

renowned  Boman  pbilaaapher  Seneea,  with  Pharisees,  and  a  teachra'  i>f  tba  apoatb  Pi^ 

wliom  be  waa  condemned  to  inlTer  death  by  (Ads  xxiL  9).    He  was  at  a  later  peiiod  i 

the  tyrant  Nero.  memberof  die  Sanhedritn,  or  Jmririi  s«na» 

Oallio'*  indiihrenca  to  religiooa  qaeitioni  «l  a  meeting  of  which  he  garc  nneraaea  • 

(19)  ii  oharaeteiiitio  of  the  ipirit  of  Soman  mild  opinlona,  and  procoied  Qie  liburfM 

philosophy,  and  i*  now  nottritbont  ita  eoon-  of  the  aeeneed  apostles  (t.  84,  aea.).    He  fa 

terpajl  eien  among  professed  fbtlowers  of  commonly  aecoonted  the   aanae  aa  Ae  I^ 

bim  whn  wu  bom,  luflknd,  and  died,  to  Downed  rahbi  Ownallal,  who  appean  In  bait 

o  the  tnith.    Bee  AcHiia.  Ihed  at  Ihe  aame  Ume,  and  to  hats  !«■ 
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it  a  proper  nune,  we  an  left  to  oonjeetnre  orer ;  while  my  heart  beat  and  my  eyei  weie 

what  people  is  meant    If  it  is  not  a  proper  bached  with  tears,  at  sach  a  memorial  of 

name,  our  position    is   not  mnoh  better,  past  ages  amidst  sneh  a  scene  of  present 

Luther,  howerer,  following  the  Septnagint,  wretehedness.' 

fendered  the  word  *  watchmen.'  This  trans-  OABNEB  (L,  ynmoriumf  a  '  granary/  or 
latioo  has  some  sapport  in  the  probable  'bam/  Matt  iii  12;  eomp.  Lnke  xii.  24)  re- 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  in  its  aeoordance  presents  a  Greek  word,  apotkek^,  signiiyiug 
with  the  tenor  of  the  passage.  a  repository,  store,  or  shop,  fonnd  in  our 

GARDENS  (T.,  garten,  Ger.)  were  eom-  word  apotkeeuj  (see  the  article),  and  is 

vion  in  Palestine  (Amos  It.  9),  being  held  eqoiTalent  to  the  more  common  term  bam, 

by  kings  and  private  individaals  for  their  by  which  the  original  is  sometimes  ren- 

Yegetable  producUons  (1  Kings  zxi.  2, 18)  dered  (Matt  tI.  20). 

and  for  purposes  of  pleasure  (2  Kings  ix.  GATH  (H.  a  prnw),  a  Philistine  town  ly- 

27 ;  XX?.  4.  Jer.  xxix.  5),  which  was  contri-  log  to  the  north  of  Gaza,  between  Ashdod 

buted  to  by  shady  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  and  and  Ekron  (1  Bam.  ▼.  8,  teq,).    Hither  the 

odorous  plants  (Cant  vr.  12, 18, 16  ;  ▼.  1 ;  vi.  ark  was  conveyed  from  Ashdod.   Here  abode 

11 ),  produced  and  enhanced  in  value  by  arti«  Goliath  (1  Sam.  zrii.  4 ;  comp.  Josh.  xi.  22 ). 

ficial  culture  and  irrigation  (Cant  iv.  15.  Jer.  To  it  king  David  fled  from  the  face  of  Saul 

zxxi.  12).  Gardens  furmshed  spots  for  inter-  (1  Sam.  xzi.  10)  ;  afterwards,  he  conquered 

ment  (2  Kings  xxi.  18.  John  xix.  41),  and  the  place  (1  Chron.  xviii.),  which  was  forti- 

were  abused  for  purposes  of  idolatry  (Is.  fled  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8).    Under 

Ixv.  8.  Ezek.  vi.  18).    'A  watered  garden'  Jehoash,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Sy- 

is  an  image  of  a  flourishing  condition  (Is.  rians  (2  Kings  xii.  17),  from  whom  it  was 

IviiL  11);  *a  garden  that  hath  no  water'  recovered  by  the  same  monarch  (xiii.  25). 

(i.  80),  on  whose  presence  vegetation  is  in  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistijies  in  the 

the  East  so  much  dependent,  vividly  beto-  time  of  Uszish,  who  laid  the  place  in  ruins 

kens  want  and  nnhappiness.    See  Gsth-  (2  Chron.  xzvL  6).    From  Uiis  overthrow 

SEMANS.    In  Aleppo,  gardens  cover  all  the  it  seema  not  to  have  recovered,  for  Ames 

roofs  of  the  city,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  walk  (vi*  2)  speaks  of  it  as  fallen,  and  later  pro- 

fit>m  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  over  the  phets  do  not  mention  it  together  with  the  four 

Btreete  and  over  the  houses.  other  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Jer.  xxv. 

GARLANDS    (F.   guirlande,    'gird'?),  20.  Z^h.  iL4.  Zeehiz.  5).    In  the  time  of 

wreaths  of  flowers  put  round  the  Itead,  are  Eosebins  and  Jerome,  nothing  certain  was 

mentioned  in  Acto  xiv.  18,  where  the  priesto  known  of  ito  loeali^ :  the  same  is  the  case 

of  Jupiter  at  Lystra,  having  taken  Bamabas  at  the  present  day. 

and  Paul  for  gods,  bring  oxen  to  sacrifice  to  GAZA  (H.  tirong),  a  very  ancient  cif/ 

the  apostles,  and  with  them  garlands — ae-  (Gen.  x.  19)  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 

cording  to  Hammond,  to  put  on  the  heads  on  the  sea  eoast,  near  the  month  of  the  Be- 

of  the  oxen  just  before  they  were  immolated*  aor.    It  was  the  ci^ital  of  Philistia,  and 

Victims  are  in  the  remains  of  ancient  art  ftumous  for  ite  trade  and  its  fortifications, 

seen  with  garlands,  thus  affording  confirma-  After  David  had  conquered  the  place,  it  be- 

tion  of  the  Scripture.  longed  to  Simeon.    Here  waa  a  eelebrated 

GARMENTS  are  in  Matt  zzL  8,  said  to  temple  of  Dagon,  and  here  Samson  per- 
have  been  spread  before  our  Lord  by  a  very  formed  his  memoraUe  deeds.  The  Persian 
great  multitnde  of  the  inhabitanto  of  Jemsa-  king,  Darius,  had  placed  here  large  tree- 
lem,  who,  obviously  taking  him  for  the  Mes-  sores,  on  which  account  it  waa  captured  by 
aiah,  thus  rapturously  greeted  his  approach.  Alexander  the  Great  Simon  Maccabeus, 
The  custom  was  common  in  the  East,  and  that  valiant  defender  of  Jewish  liberty,  bav- 
in tended  to  show  special  honour  (2  Kinga  ing  subdued  the  place,  was  moved  by  the  tears 
iz.  18).  In  the  *  Agamemnon'  of  iEschylns,  of  ite  inhabitante  so  as  not  to  lay  it  was*a 
Clytemnastra  caoses  carpets  to  be  spread  out  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  he  purified  the 
before  her  returning  husband,  that  on  de-  city  from  idolatry,  and  restored  the  worship 
Bcending  from  his  chariot  he  may  plaee  his  of  Jehovah.  By  turns,  the  town  was  in  the 
loot  *  on  a  purple-covered  path.'  When  Cato  hands  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria. 
of  Utica  left  the  Macedonian  army,  the  sol-  Alexander  Janneus,  the  Asmonean,  victori- 
diers  spread  their  clothes  in  his  way.  In  oos  like  his  more  renowned  namesake,  like 
Palestine,  when,  owing  to  a  rebellion,  the  him  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  success  by 
inhabitanta  of  Bethlehem  were  in  deep  dis-  the  infamous  barbarity  with  which  he  treated 
trees,  '  the  aged  people/  aays  Mr.  Fanre n,  the  valiant  garrison  he  had  subdued.  The 
then  English  consul  at  Damascas,  *  with  city  had  been  defended  with  exemplary  con- 
tears  and  lamentations,  came  ont  and  met  rage  by  Aretas,  king  of  Northern  Arabia, 
me,  to  beseech  my  intercession  on  the  cruel  The  senatora,  who,  to  .the  number  of  five 
oppreasion  that  aflicted  them ;  and,  1800  hnndred,  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
years  after  the  memorable  record  of  that  of  Apollo,  were  dragged  forth  and  mnr- 
enstom,  they  atrewed  their  garmente  in  my  dered.  Nor  did  the  slaogfater  cease  until 
f^  whiflih,  wilb  mj  noMt,  I  literaUy  rode  aU  the  popuUtifMi  had  padaiitd.    The  wo- 
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man    and  chlldran  wen  pat  ta  llic  (word  pie  in  which  WH  ^  idol,  worahippnl  m^ 

b;  tUair  awn  hmibutdB  and  (athaia,  to  iKTe  tli«  nunc  at  ICaiiu,  wbieh  Eadoiia  tmti 

Ihrm  trom  a  mora  ernel  hta  U  Ihe  band*  of  to  b*  dcatrojad.     On  (be  nuu  of  die  Eannk 

tb«  nIeiiUeBfi  victon.    Tbe  (own  wu  nboilt  a  ChrittiMi  Audi   wu  ereolad.     Id  G^ 

It;  Oabiniai ;  after  whieh  il  piiemed  itself  aad  tha  Tieiuit;  Chtuti^Q  wu  pmidul 

under  the  protection  of  the  Bomani,  milil  by  Philip  (Acta  TiiL   36,  40),  jwt  wMm 

AuguBtni  gne  it  to  king  Herod.     After  hia  permanent  aneeeaa. 

death,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  pmrinoe  of  The  Qaia  of  Ihe  pnaent  daf,  Urn  okU 

Bfria.    At  the  time  of  the  binh  of  the  en-  eitf  of  Ibaproriare  of  Oaaa,  liea  in  ao  v- 

peror  Tbeoiloejue,  there  waa  in  Qaia  a  tern-  aran  bnl  Tai;  bwitfiil   apoc,  iiaaiiihlhn  ■ 


eja  ia  delighted  with  a 
great  prafoaion  of  vegetable  productioiu. 
Oliiea,  Aga,  oraDgea,  litrona,  almonda,  palm*, 
alio  abound.  Loid  Nugent,  in  coming  from 
Egypt,  euteied  to  the  aouth  of  Oaia  '  upon 
a  fine  plain  oorered  with  ranonculoii,  ane- 
mone, aaphodcl,  and  wild  mignionette,  in 
Attl  bloom.'  The  new  town,  whieh  liea  on 
two  hlUa  (ome  dietaaoe  Irom  where  atood 
the  old,  ia  a  great  eommemial  antrepdt  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria. 

OEBA  (H.  a  hiil),  a  oily  in  Beqjamin 
(1  KiagiiT.SS),  UiSarent  from,  yet  near  to, 
Oibeah  (Joah.  xiiiL  iU,  28.   U.  x.  20).     It 

dary  of  Benjamin,  aince  in  2  Kinga  xiiii.  6, 
we  And  Ihe  woida  from  '  Geba  to  Bcerabeba,' 
at  detcriplivc  of  the  kingdom  ot  Judih  in 
ill  extent  ftom  north  to  south.  According 
to  le-  X.  20,  it  lay  aouth  of  a  pass  which  ap- 
parently lened  aa  a  paasage  from  tbe  king- 
dom ot  Israel  into  that  of  Jndah;  on  whieh 
aeoonnt  it  waa  tOrtified  by  Asa  (3  Chron. 
«tL  6). 

OEBAL,  a  Tyrian  city,  distingnished  in 
die  art  of  ahip.building  (Eiek.  ixiiL  9), 
and  for  olerer  woriunen  in  wood  and  iron. 
From  this  place  men  were  sent  by  Hiram  to 
aid  Bohnnon  in  eieodng  the  temple  (1  Kings 
V.  18,  whan  Um  naii^ittl '  OibLitaa'  is  pi«- 
Arable  la  lbs .'  ■toiw-bnn^  W  iba  uv.'). 


Oebal  wM  an  ancient  ci^,  aai  eaaa  wilhk 
Joshua's  plana  of  eanqocat,  bst  wa*  aol 
bronght  into  anlqeelioa  to  Ifaa  ItfaeliM 
(Josh.  siii.  0).  Oebal  waa  called  by  lb* 
Greeks  By bloa.  It  lay  between  Tiiaoik  aj 
Bcrjtos,  It  waa  held  to  b*  Um  oldeal  af 
of  Phonieia,  and  was  etdebralad  for  lb*  ■(>- 
ship  of  Adonis.    Unter  Ika  nana  ofDed*- 


It  mnst  not  be  oonfotuidad  with  O^alat 
Pa.  LuiiiL  T,  which  boEB  Iha  mwiwwit^ 
spears  to  denote  a  lotttheni  pUa* ;  ia  dl 
probabili^,  tha  diatriot  eallad  by  tha  Ba- 
mans  Qebalene  (now  Dachebal),  r  •»>^k 
of  Edom,  beginning  neai  lb 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

GEDAUAU  (H.  Ooditm^  , , 

■on  ot  Ahikam,  whom  Nebucb^tienM  nab 
governor  oier  the  people  that  ha  dli>wad  I* 
remain  in  Jodah.  Oedali^,  lakiag  apU* 
abode  at  Hiipah,  endearonrad  to  nalan 
tranquillity  and  aoeial  euaflteiea,  agiw 
the  laraelitas  ■  to  aeire  tlu  Ch^faoa' 
While  porsDing  Iheaa  pcaenfal  iBiiaaiBll, 
ha,  at  the  hutanee  of  Baalla,  kiaig  af  im 
Ammonilra,  waa  alain  by  lahma^  a  *■ 
aoandtnt  of  the  Hebrew  kuigB  (3  ¥ll^a  fir 
QQ    ._    i_    ^  5_  ^    jjjj_j_      QadalUA 
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men  fled  into  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  aiWire  of 
Jereniiali,  whom  they  compelled  to  go  with 
them.  The  prophet's  threatenings,  however, 
proved  trae ;  for  the  Chaldean  general,  Ne- 
busar-adan,  completed  the  captivity  of  the 
nation  (Jer.  liL  30). 

GENEALOGY  (G.a  list  rfbirtht), denote 
a  register  of  ancestral  names.  The  practice  of 
making  and  preserving  genealogies  prevails 
among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day,  and 
was  observed  in  ancient  times  by  Eastern  na> 
tions,  especially  among  the  Israelites,  whose 
position  as  God's  chosen  people,  whose  civfl 
constitution,  the  very  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  in  families  and  tribes,  and  whose 
religious  system,  consigned  exclusively  to  the 
care  of  one  tribe,  conspired  to  make  them 
pay  special  attention  to  the  aabjeot  The 
appropriate  Hebrew  appellation  was  'book 
of  generations/  which  we  find  so  early  aa 
Oeu.  v.  I,  used  in  relation  to  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Adam.    Comp.  Matt.  i.  1. 

Geueakififtt  were  at  first  preserved  by  the 
memory,  nd  transmitted  byword  of  month. 
But  as  tooB  as  writing  was  employed  in  or- 
dinary Uh,  it  was  used  to  aid  in  the  preser- 
vation of  tuaikf  registers,  as  being  the  es- 
sential eoiuUltoii  of  ssoorlng  property  and 
preventing  Utfni  of  blood.  Here  was  the 
commencement  of  history,  whieh  smong  flio 
Hebrews  retained  a  gensalogieal  eharaoter. 
Indeed,  the  term  *  book  of  generations^  had 
a  wider  applioation,  as  may  bo  Men  in  its 
being  used  to  denote  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion (Gen«  v.  1).  Aeeordingly,  we  find  ge- 
nealogies wrought  into,  or  placed  before, 
historical  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament 
(iv.  17,  ieq,  1  Gbron.  i).  Besides  genealo- 
gies of  families  and  tribes,  Genesis  furnishes 
a  register  of  nations  (z.).  Of  special  im- 
portance were  genealogies  of  priests  and 
kingfs.  The  former  were  found  immediately 
after  the  exile  (Exra  ii.  62.  Neli.  vii.  04), 
which  were  carefully  preserved.  Indeed, 
those  who  then  claimed  to  be  priests  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  scrutiny;  and  if  they 
failed  to  establish  their  claim,  they  were  ex- 
eluded  firom  the  olBoe.  Josephus  (against 
Apion,  i.  7)  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the 
eare  taken  of  these  registers,  and  declares, 

*  we  have  the  names  of  our  high  priests,  firom 
father  to  son,  set  down  in  our  records  for 
two  thousand  years.'  Of  royal  genealogies, 
specimens  may  be  found  in  Ruth  (iv.  17) 
and  the  Gospeis  (Matt.  i.  Luke  iii.  23,  seq.) ; 
in  both  eases,  the  object  being  to  trace  an 
individual  back  to  David.    Comp.  Joseph. 

*  Lifs,'  i.  The  Assyrian  captivity  may  have 
brought  confhsiqp  into  the  genealogical  lists, 
but  from  rabbinical  authority  we  learn  that 
at  least  some  families  preserved  their  regis- 
ters till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  stete. 
Oenerally,  it  was  only  the  names  of  males 
that  entered  into  genealogies;  since  on  their 
descent  the  property,  and  on  their  deeds  the 
bonoar,  of  fiuDuUao  depended.    Bat  bcixw 


esses  to  whom  the  inheritance  passed  had 
a  place  in  the  register,  also  such  females, 
mothers,  as  were  of  historical  importanee. 
That  female  names  were  not  uncommon, 
fully  appears  from  the  passage  in  Josephus 
Just  referred  to,  where,  among  other  thLags, 
it  is  said  that  a  priest  must  '  take  his 
wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient  tables.' 
Genealogies  were  sometimes  drawn  up  with 
some  reference  to  a  certain  ideal  excellence, 
regard  being  had  to  sacred  numbers  or  the 
similarity  of  periods.  The  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  in  Matt.  i.  17,  is  drawn  up  in  three 
fourteens.  This  regard  to  proportion  some- 
times occaaioned  the  omission  of  names ;  thus 
in  Matt.  i.  8,  between  Jehoram  and  Uzziah, 
three  kings  are  omitted.  Bee  2  Chron.  xzii. 
— XXV ;  comp.  Esra  vil.  1 — 0,  with  1  Chron. 
vi.  3 — 19.  In  some  instances,  names  were 
omitted  in  order  to  shorten  the  register ;  in 
others,  beeause  they  belonged  to  persona 
held  in  disrepute.  Persons,  too,  appear  aa 
sons,  who,  according  to  more  exact  state- 
ments, were  grandsons.  Comp.  Ezra  v.  2, 
and  1  Chron.  iii  19.  Usages  which  lay  in 
the  privacy  of  domestic  lifie,  and  are  now  for 
ever  lost,  may  oeoasion  to  modem  exposi- 
tors of  the  Scripture  difflculties  which  of  old 
had  no  ezistenee.  What  diflcalties  would 
be  experienced  by  a  ftitore  expositor  of  the 
laws  of  descent  and  inheritance  prevalent  in 
the  history  of  Uie  English  nation,  did  he 
posMBS  no  more  of  Ae  remains  of  our  lite- 
ratnie  than  we  have  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Israelites !  The  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ 
given  by  Matthew  and  Luke  have  occasioned 
great  trouble  to  theologians,  chiefly  because, 
under  the  influence  of  a  false  theory,  they 
aimed  at  bringing  the  two  into  a  strict  ac- 
cordance, never  remembering  that  a  some- 
what different  aim  in  each  case  wculd  give 
rise  to  diversities.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  been  blameworthy  who,  from  the  ad- 
mitted difSculties,  have  rashly  deduced  in- 
ferences unfavourable  to  the  historical  worth 
of  the  narratives;  as  if  it  were  likely  that 
fabricated  genealogies  would  have  been  put 
into  circulation  at  a  time  when  their  errors 
could  easily  be  exposed  and  their  intended 
purpose  defeated.  The  survival  of  the  gene- 
alogies and  of  the  books  to  whieh  they  are 
prefixed,  proves  that  they  were  at  the  firat 
recognised  as  of  historical  and  argumenta- 
tive value. 

The  genealogy  given  in  Matthew  is  that 
of  'Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary'  (i.  10). 
The  last  words  prove  that  its  object  was  to 
trace,  not  the  lineal,  but  the  juridical  connec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  with  David  and  Abraham, 
and  so  to  show  his  right  to  be  the  (spiri- 
tual) successor  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  and 
the  great  fulfiller  of  *  the  promises  made  to 
the  fathers*  (Rom.  xt.  8).  This,  the  aim  of 
the  genealogy,  shows  why  certain  names 
were  omitted  as  being  unworthy,  from  their 
idoUtrons  propensities  to  stsiul  in  a  list  of 
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Um  priNlecesMn  of  the  Christ  of  Ood.'    A  tain  llet  generally  north  warda,  oiver  Mount 

siinilar  reaaon  led  the  compiler  to  mention  Beopns,  on  the  north  of  the  city.    In  pio- 

Thamar,  Rahab,    Bath,  and  Bathsheba —  eeeding  to  Geriiim,  Robinson  passed  the 

nsmes  honoured  in   Hebrew  history,  and  wsdy  of  Jnftia  (Oophna),  which,  as  nelJ  m 

therefore  suitable  antecedents  to  *Msry,  of  the  sides  of  the  motmlmins  aronml,  he  de- 

whom  was  bom  Jeaus.'  scribes  as  very  fully  caltiTated,  and  aboond- 

The  genpalugy  given  in  Luke  is  probably  ing  in  oUtss,  Tines,  and  fig-trees.    AroonJ 

that  of  Mary,    litis  may  appear  from  the  tlie  Tillsge  itself  are  alao  namerons  apple, 

words  (iii.  23)  *  as  was  supposed,'  or,  '  as  peer,  fig,  pomegranatep   apricot,  and  some 

be  was  accounted,'  namely,  by  law,  In  conse-  walnut  trees.    The  landscape  on  every  side 

qnence  of  Joseph's  being  Mazy^s  husband,  is  rich,  and  indicates  m  hi^  degree  erf  kt- 

The  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fsct  that  Heli  tility  and  thrift     At  JilgQia,  which  stsBdj 

is  made  Joseph's  fatlier,  but  in  Matthew  his  near  the  western  brow  of  the  high  moonliin 

father  ia  said  to  be  Jacob  (i.  10) ;  whence  it  tract,  there  ia  an  ezlensiTe  view  orer  the 

seeuis  likely  that  tieli,  as  the  father  of  Mary,  great  lower  plain  and  the  sea,  and  the  hmmb- 

was  Joseph's  fatUer-iu-law.     Comp.  Ruth  L  tains  of  OUead  maybe  seen  in  the  east  Fir 

H,  11,  12.    The  compiler  having  dius  con-  in  the  north-east  is  lo  be  descried  a  lofiv, 

nccted  Jenus  with  Hcli,  through  Hell's  son-  dark  blue  mountain,   which   is  Jebd  a- 

in-law  and  the  legal  father  of  Jesus,  traces  Sheikh,  the  Heimon  of  Scriptore.    Sisgil 

tlie  line  on  the  mother's  side  not  merely  up  overlooks  a  brosd  fertile  ▼alley,  which,  to- 

to  David  and  Abraham,  but,  aince  he  was  wards  the  east,  spreads  oat  into  a  rich  buia, 

writhig  mainly  for  pagans,  up  to  the  common  or  plain,  of  conaiderable  extent,  sniTDiiodfd 

progenitor  of  mankind,  and  to  the  author  of  by  fine  hills.  The  great  Nablona  road  panel 

the  universe  himsi>lf.  By  the  joint  operation  through  the  Talley.   At  Seilon  (Shiloh),  yon, 

of  the  two  genealogies,  Jesus  Christ  was,  on  proceeding  to  Nablona,  enter  wadj  d- 

through  Joseph,  his  reputed  fiitlier,  connected  Lnbban,  which  runs  in  a  rapid  descent  N.W. 

by  law  with  David  and  the  patriarcha,  and  by  N.,  and  then  turns  W.,  where  it  beeoDH 

also,  by  i>ersonal  descent  through  his  mo-  level  snd  fertile.    Robinson  fonnd  (Jime  U) 

ther,  was  shown  to  be  descended  fh>m  the  fields  of  mOlet  green  and  beaatifnl,  peik^ 

same  great  monarch,  and  even  firom  the  first  a  foot  high;  and  here,  for  the  first  and  only 

man,  being  through  Adam  a  son  of  Ood.  time,  he  saw  people  at  work  weeding  die 

An  attempt  to  remove  minor  difllculties  is  millet  with  a  sort  odThoe,  bat  without  looiai- 

not  permitted  by  the  narrow  limits  of  this  ing  the  earth  around  the  plantt.  I'hii  valley 

work.  lies  lower  than  that  bj  Bingil.    Yon  ioob 

OENNESARET,  the  land  of  (Matt  ziv.  anive  at  the  Khan  el-Lnbban,  now  in  mini. 

34.  Mark  vi.  53),  was  a  small  territory  lying  lying  at  the  south  end  of  a  charming  link 

on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  which  oval  plain,  through  which  the  path  runs  id 

hence  took   one  of  its  appellations.     It  is  a  noithem  direction,  where  yon  Call  into  the 

apparently  the  small  plain  which  nms  from  Jerusalem  road,  and  shortly  arrive  opposite 

Magdala  to  the  north- west  brink  of  the  lake,  the  village  of  Lubbsn  (Lebommh,  Jndg.  ixL 

This  plain,  formed  by  the  retreating  of  tlie  19),  situated  in  the  N.W.  acelivity,  eon•ide^ 

hills  that  surround  the  lake,  has  a  very  shel-  ably  above  the  plain.   At  the  N.  E.  comer  rf 

tared  position,  and,  consisting  of  a  fine  alln-  the  plain  a  level  valley  comes  in  Ikom  die 

▼ial  and  well- watered  soil,  is  remarkable  for  east,  which,  expanding  more  and  more,  be- 

productivcness  and  beauty.    It  is  probably  comes  an  open  plain.     Passing  the  villsge 

the  spot  in  which  stood  Capernaum.  Bawieh  and  that  c^  Knbalaa,  sarronnded  by 

OKRAR  (H.  fdlgrimage),  the  chief  city  of  viueysnls  and  large  groviea  of  oUves  and  fig* 

a  Philistian  kingdom  ^Gen.  x.  10),  where  trees,  snd  going  throa|^  a  deep  TaDey,  yoa 

for  some  time  dwelt  Abraham  and  Isaac  come  to  a  steep  ascent,  on  the  top  of  whirh 

(xz.  2 ;  xxvi.  1 ),  on  the  southern  border  of  you  have  a  view   of    the   great  plain  of 

Paleitine  (xx.  1.  2  Chron.  xiv.  IS,  14).    It  Mukhna,  which  stretches  almig  for  several 

appears  to  have  lain  in  a  wady,  or  valley,  houn  on  the  east  of  the  mountains  on  vhkk 

which  in  seasons  of  rain  waa  a  water-course  Nablons  (Shechem,  or  Byehar)  is  sitooiei 

(Genesis  xxvi.  17).     It   is  mentioned  by  These  mountains  are  now  before  yon  in  all 

the  church  historian  Sozomen,  and  can  be  their  beauty;  Mount  Oerizim.  crowned  br 

scarcely  any  other  than  the  great  southern  a  tomb  on  its  highest  point,  bearing  N.;  jort 

wady,  Sdieriah.    Robinson,  after  the  most  beyond  it  the  entrance  of  the  Talley  of  Ka- 

diligent  researches,  could  gain  no  certain  blous,  bearing  nearly  NN.E.;  fVutherN.,  the 

knowledge  of  the  locality  of  Gerar.  rugged  heights  of  Mount  Cbal ;  and  then  the 

GERIZIM  (U.  euttert),  a  mountain  of  fine  plain  eztendUig  stiU  beyond,  towsnU 

Ephraim   over  sgainst  Mount  Ebsl,  fh>m  the  NM.E.,  skirted  on  its  eastern  side,  ia  its 

which   it  is  separated  by  a  vslley.    In  the  wh<de  length,  by  trscts  of  pictoreeyie  diee|k 

hill  country  of  Ephraim  that  of  Judah  ter-  lower  hills.     This  is  a  rmrj  estenaiTe  pUis, 

minatcs,  which  is,  however,  only  a  oontina-  numing  in  the  direction  88.  W.  to  KN.£> 

■tion  of  the  former.  It  presents  a  beaniifiil  ^vpearance  in  sasi- 

Tbfd  road  fram  Jwoaalem  to  this  moou-  mer,  being  eveiy  whece  oidiiTated.    In  Jn* 
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it  it  cohered  with  the  rich  green  of  niiliet  luzuiittiioe  and  heftuty.    Olivei,  vines,  ac*- 

Diingled  with  tlie  yellow  of  the  ripe  gnin,  eiae,  pomegnuiatee,  figs,  mnlbexries,  and  m- 

which  you  may  see  the  peasants  harresting.  vend  other  species  of  trees,  are  crowded  to- 

•    Pursuing  a  northern  direction,  you  oomo  gether  in  small  enclosures,  forming  an  imper- 

to  the  little  hamlet  of  Kefr  Kullin,  on  the  vious  shade  as  well  as  impenetrable  thickets, 

side  ot  Mount  Oerizim.    Instead  of  keeping  and  yet  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  did  not 

along  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  seem  to  be  oveiburdened.  Each  separate  tree 

entrance  of  the  valley  of  Nablous,  the  road  and  plant  thrives  to  admiration,  and  seems 

ascends,  and  winds  round  the  N.E.  comer  rather  to  profit  than  suffer  from  the  thick 

of  Mount  Oerixim,  where  you  enter  the  val-  dark  canopy  of  branches  and  foliage  which 

ley  running  up  N.  W.  between  Gerisim  and  entirely  excludes  the  sun's  rays  from  the  tan- 

Ebal,  thus  leaving  behind  the  plain  which  gled  huddle  of  trunks  and  roots.    A  beauti- 

extends  still  fiirther  N.    Below  you  on  the  ful  mountain  stream  winds  through  the  midst 

right,  and  just  on  the  edge  of  a  plain,  are  of  this  forest  of  gardens,  and  the  water  oflen 

the  ruins  of  a  little  hamlet  called  Belat ;  rises  into  small  fountains  and  forms  several 

nearer  at  hand,  and  about  in  the  middle  easoades.    In  one  place,  it  is  collected  in  a 

of  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  valley,  stands  large  reservoir  for  the  use  of  the  city,  from 

a  small  white  buildmg,  a  wely,  called  Jo-  which  it  flows  off  sgain  in  open  conduits  to 

seph's  tomb;  whi)e  still  nearer  to  the  foot  washerwomen,  who  were  plying  their  art  in 

of  Oerizim    is    the  ancient    well,  known  considerable  numbers.    Higher  up  the  ra- 

as  that  of  Jacob.    Directly  opposite  to  the  vine  is  a  mill.' 

month  of  the  valley,  among  the  eastern  Olin  has  thus  described  his  feelings  on 
hills,  a  beautiful  smaller  plain  runs  up  approaching  this  interesting  locality : — *  Oar 
eastward  from  the  larger  one ;  and  on  the  faces  were  now  turned  towuds  Nablous,  slill 
low  hills  near  its  entrance  on  the  north,  are  about  a  mile  distant,  in  the  deep  narrow  vale, 
seen  three  villages.  After  turning  the  foot  On  our  left,  and  towering  perhaps  a  thou- 
of  the  mountain,  the  path  descends  a  little,  sand  feet  immediately  above  us,  was  Mount 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  oome  out  on  Gerixim.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  open- 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley,  near  a  fine  ing  ravine,  and  distant,  it  may  be,  half  n 
copious  fountain  in  its  middle,  furnished  mUe,  was  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  only 
with  a  reservoir.  Below  the  fountain  towards  a  little  less  elevated  than  Oerisim.  A  few 
the  east,  a  tract  of  ground  of  three  or  four  rods  only  from  our  path,  and  close  to  the 
acres,  Robinson  found  enclosed  as  a  garden,  base  of  Gerisim,  was  Jacob's  well ;  and  near 
Above  this  point,  he  in  a  short  time  came  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  two 
to  olive  groves,  and  was  soon  opposite  the  mountains,  but  nearer  to  Ebal,  was  the  tomb 
eastern  end  of  the  long  narrow  town.  Keep-  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  (John  iv.  6.  Josh, 
ing  the  road  along  its  northern  side,  he  zxlv.  33).  Perhaps  tnere  is  no  spot  in  Pa- 
passed  some  high  mounds,  apparently  of  lestine,  out  of  Jerusalem,  richer  in  thrilling 
rubbish,  where  aU  at  once  the  ground  sinks  aasociations  than  that  on  which  we  now 
down  to  a  valley  running  towards  the  west,  stood.  Sichem,  or  Shecbem,  was  the  first 
with  a  soil  of  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  place  in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  visit- 
'  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  un-  ed  by  Abraham  after  his  departure  firom  Ha- 
parallelod  verdure  burst  upon  our  view.  The  ran  (Gen.  xii.  7).  In  this  beautifhl  plain 
whole  valley  was  filled  witn  gardens  of  vege-  '^fore  Shechem,*  Jacob  bought  the  £M  of 
tables,  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fhiits,  Hamor,  and  resided  till  his  sons,  in  revenge 
watered  by  seversl  fountains  which  burst  for  the  ix\jury  done  their  sister  Dinsh,  plun- 
forth  in  various  parts,  and  flow  westward  in  dered  and  destroyed  that  city,  which  the 
refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  sud-  patriarch  thenceforward  claimed  as  his  con- 
denly  like  a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment  We  quest,  which  he  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  Pales-  Amorite  with  his  sword  and  his  bow  (Gen. 
tine.  Here,  beneatn  the  shade  of  an  im-  zzxiii.  16,  19;  zlviiL  22).  The  territory 
aense  mulberry  tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling  thus  acquired  by  war  and  purchase  seems 
rlU,  we  pitched  our  tent'  (Bobinson,  ilL  to  have  been  of  considerable  value  and  ex- 
06).  A  similar  account  is  given  by  Olin  tent,  as  Jacob  sent  out  his  flocks  from  He- 
(ii.  890)  : — *  Our  course  was  slong  a  bean-  bron  to  grace  here  (Gen.  xxxviL  12).  It 
tifnl  ravine  which  soon  opens  upon  the  city;  probably  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the 
in  the  mouth  of  which,  indeed,  the  city  is  wady  Sahl,  which  is  '  before '  or  east  of 
built  No  contrast  could  be  more  perfect  Shechem,  and  may  have  been  tilled  while 
and  delightftil  that  that  which  unexpectedly  the  numerous  flocks  of  the  patriarch  found 
met  our  eyes  in  passing  from  the  dreary  pasturage  on  the  surrounding  hills.  It  was 
ruins  and  heights  of  Mount  Gerisim  into  on  Mount  Ebal  that  God  commanded  an 
this  chsrming  valle/.  Upon  turning  an  angle  altar  to  be  reared,  and  a  pillar  inscribed 
in  the  steep  gorge,  we  found  ouivelves,  as  with  the  law ;  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  as- 
if  by  enehantment,  in  the  midst  of  ftuitfrd  sembled,  half  on  Ebal  and  half  on  Gerixim, 
gardens,  filled  with  vegetables,  flowers,  and  to  hear  tiie  fsarAil  maledictions  pronounced 
fruit  trsss,  all  in  the  nigfaest  petftotion  of  by  th«  Levites  on  all  who  shocdd  violate  this 

SQ 
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■Mndeod*.  Th*  teiriUsMnaoBjwuMr-  umiil  t>lnlllhlij«  mmi  ■Wwilliig  imilit  mrf 

Ibnned  han  to  tha  Imut  b;  ih*  IwuUtn  ll»pnMiii(waiil> orihchamin nee' (John i.), 
nndar  Jottaoa^whauMmUcd  the  aDtinn*-        Moimu  Ouiiim   ud   Elwl,  MMtia  ei(hl 

tton  ■  NOODd   itaa,  in  the  Mini  plMt,  ta  hDadnd  tamt  in  hai^bt,  lise  in  atecp  rodj 

nesira  lii)  dring  wlmoiiitiou  (Dant.  xxtU.  prtcipicM  immadiMaly  from  Ihe  two  onw- 

la.   Joah.  Tiii.  S» ;  hit,  M).    It  wu  from  riw  aidM  of  ■  TkUcj.     Tbs  aide*  of  kxk 

lb*  top  ot  Ocrlilm  Ibal  Jolfaam  ddinnd  tbtM  moonubi*,  u  Men    bom   th*  nDiT^ 

bU  otlahrUed  pmbla  agaliut  tha  ungnla-  an  naked  and  attiile.      Tha  oulj  cicnHn 

ftil  Abimelash  and  Iha  Sheehamiut  bafon  bi   faroDT  of  dia  fonner  ia  ■  Bnial)  riTmt. 

hia  flight  to  BacT,    What  giTaa  tha  hiifhMl  cooudk  dowB  onoaiM  the  WMt  end  of  Iba 

inlaraat  to  Ihla  moat  hlalorieil  looalll;,  la,  Imni,  vkioh  ia  fafl  of  maontaina  and  bua; 

that  Lt  waa  hare  that  Jaana,  baiug  wcatiad  In  oAer  nafseta  boA  motmtnina  an  4aaB- 

wilh  hla  joninaj,  aal  on  tha  wall  and  hald  lata,  ncoapt  thai  a  law  oUtc  ti««a  an  w«- 

Ua  inimilaUa  ooniataatioo  with  iha  wman  tamd  oo  th«n.    Tha  aida  ot  tha  noitbBB 

of  Samaria ;  and  It  waa  on  tUa  paroal  ol  monnlaia,  Bbal,  ia  along  tb»  toot  ItaD  of  a- 

froond  that  tha  apoallaa  wan  commandad  ta  aaralad  aapuldiraa.     "n*  •DDlham  Boaa- 

'liflnpdiaiiajaa  and  look'  to  be  laprorod  lain  ia  itow  aallMl  I7  tba  tnhabiimB  JeM 

for  dwdalneaaof  Ikeiiepiriloa)  pereapliMw,  at-Tar,  IhoBfh  Iha  name  Oa  '  '     '    ~ 

•Dd  ta  haTa  Ihaii  Uianl  mlaiionafy  aeal  at  laaal  to  tha  Buaarilana. 


The  eoriona  ( 

Hoiml  Ocriiim  ■  .__     _, ^ 

The  legend  ia,  Tlit  Emptrvr    Coar  ^dnliiti-  litana,  of'wbieh  tha  Old  and  New  Taala- 

wu  Auftutiu  ftaj;  that  on  the  niersa  ia  .-■.,....  _.■.. 
■  Honej  of  Flaiia  Neapolla,  of  Palestine  ii 
Byiifc' 

Honnt  Oniilm  derifea  ill  chief  intenat  one  ot  the  eolliaiou  to  wnun  inu  noaiiia 

from  havloK  been  the  aeal  of  the  SunariUn  apiril  gara  riaa,  the  temple  on  Ocriaim  waa 

wotabip  from  the  time  of  the  Babrloiuali  demoliahed  bj  Ihe  Jawa,  mon  than  a  oo- 

captitity  to  the  pnaeul  daj.     The   pagan  tivj  befbre  Chriat    Chiiatiani^waa  planlad 

eolODlita  who  bad  been  traiuplanlad  from  among  fliia  people  bf  the  SaTionr  himaelfi 

Heaopotamia  to  the  mouulaina  of  Epbnim,  but  Ihe  Samarilana  oontinoed  to  cziat  aa  a 

wan  lad  to  the  adoption  of  the  Jawuh  ttli-  aeet  in  *aal  nnmben,  and  thej  eailj  tniu- 

gion  i  and  anet  loma  OTeitima  to  obtain  a  feired  to  tha  Chriitiana  a  portioD  of  (heir 

partieipatiDn  in  the  nationa]  wonhip  in  Je-  hendtutj  hatred  to  Iha  Jewa.   Tha  axiatese* 

tulalem,  which  were  rejected  bfllie  pirn  de-  of  a  magniflaant  shnreh  on  H«iuit  Ocriain, 

•oendantaof  Abraham, therereoud  a  teniple  which,  from  lla  atjle  of  anliitactniCi  m»l 

on  Mount  Oerllini,  about  SSO  A.C.,  ealabliah-  have  bean  ttia  woik  of  one  of  tha  earijChiia- 

lltg'lndapeiidantnligiou>aerTi(;ei,ccinfoimed  Han  ampeion,  ii  itilloient  arideaae  of  the 

in  an  napeela  bnl  pVut  to  tha  inititalioua  of  eailj  eatablialinient  and  aieandaaej  of  Iba 

Hoaea.   A  reoegadeot  the  eloek  of  Aaron  be-  gospel  in  the  teiritoij  of  the  Saanaritana. 

camethaiTpiieBt,andlhaagaTetbeiemblanM  In  proceeding  to aaoend  Ooilaim, ;foa  liM 

of  a  legal  and  eren  ditine  antharitj  to  the  eater  a  nviue.  abon  which  tha  momtaia  ia 

new  eatablJahmeDl.   The  erectjon  of  an  altar  aleep,  jet  not  lo  but  that  ona  mi^  dda  ^ 

and  of  a  pillai  intcribed  with  Ihe  law,  aa  irilhoal  difflcoltj.    Tweu^ 


it  the  aik  at  Bhecben,  cent  tMm  die  eitj  in  Iha  dueotlon  S.W^  lad 

and  die  performance  of  Ihal  moat  ImpreaiiTe  Boblnaon  lo  Ihe  lop,  whicll  ia  a  traat  <t 

nligtona  cemnonj  between  Ebal  and  Oeri-  hl^  table  land,  etntching  off  tai  luaaiii 

aim  b;  Joahoa,  hid  giTen  to  thii  place  an  the  W.  and  S.  W.  Twenty  minolaa  Bura  t>- 

aarir  repntalion  for  ainetil]',  which  made  II  waida  tha  S.  £.,  aloog  a  regttlar  paA  «>  At 

the  more  eaaj  to  aeenre  the  eoncnrtease  of  table  land,  bronghl  him  to  »  wdj,  or  Ka- 

lb>  people  in  Ihia  bold  itmorulon.    Tbeae  hommedan  tomb,  atandlng  on  a  (mA  a^ 
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■enee  on  Um  eastern  brow  of  the  monnUin,  dan  TtUey.    Its  length  is  not  far  trtna  Ibor 

and  overlooking  the  plain  on  the  east  and  hours ;  its  average  breadth,  firom  one  half- 

the  oountry  round,  including  Hermon  in  hour  to  three  quarters  off  an  hour.    The 

the  diatanoe.      Here  is  the  holj  place  of  Talley  is  populous   and  fruitftil.     Cnltiva^ 

the   Samaritans,    whither   they  still  oomo  tion  is  earned  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 

up  four  times  a  year  to  worship.    The  spot  which  are  adorned  with  plantationa  of  fhiit 

where   they  sacrifice   the   Passover,    seven  trees  ;  while  every  level  spot  and  a  vast 

lambs  among  them  all,  is  just  below  ths  number  of  small  fields,  supported  by  ter- 

wely.    It  is  marked  by  two  parallel  rows  of  races,  produce  wheat  Conaiderable  portiona 

rough  stones  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  a  of  the  table  land  on  the  summit  of  Gerisim 

sm^  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up,  in  which  itself  and  the  higher  parte  of  die  ravine  are 

the  flesh  is  roasted.    On  ascending  the  rise  subject  to  tillage. 

of  ground  beyond  this  spot,  the  first  object  GESUUfi  (H.  a  bridge),  a  district  of 
which  presente  itself  are  the  ruins  of  an  im«  Aram,  or  Syria  (2  Samuel  zv.  8),  between 
mense  structure  of  hewn  stones,  bearing  Baahan  and  Maaeha  (Dent  iiL  18, 14),  and 
every  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  therefore  near  the  north-eastern  limite  of  Pa- 
large  and  strong  fbrtress.  The  stranger  at  lestine.  The  territory,  though  oomprised  in 
first  is  struck  with  the  idea  that  these  must  the  intended  conquest  of  Joahua,  remained 
be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  (Josh.  xiii.  18) ; 
Samaritans ;  but  those  of  the  present  day  so  that  in  David's  time  we  find  Talmai,  king 
attach  no  aanctity  to  theae  ruins,  and  sim-  of  Geshnr  (2  Sam.  iiL  8). 
ply  call  them  el-Kulah,  the  CaatlSb  They  GESHUBITES,  the  inhabitanto  of  a  dis- 
are  probably  the  remains  of  a  fortress  erected  trict  lying  on  die  southern  borders  of  Pales- 
by  Justinian.  Just  under  the  walls  of  the  tine  (Josh.  xiii.  2.  1  Sam.  xzrii.  8). 
easde,  on  the  west  side,  are  a  few  flat  stones,  GETHSEMANE  (probably  olioe  garden), 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  a  garden  which  lay  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
were  laid  there  by  nature  or  by  man.  Under  on  the  way  fh>m  Jerusalem  to  die  Mount  of 
these,  according  to  tradidon,  are  the  twelve  Olives,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  waa 
atones  brought  out  of  Jordan  by  the  Israel-  wont  to  resort  with  his  disciples,  where  he 
ites,  of  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  asserte  suffered  greet  agony  of  mind,  and  where  he 
that  the  altar  of  the  Samaritans  on  Gerisim  was  apprehended  and  led  to  judgment  and 
was  built  In  their  actual  place  these  stones  death.  The  ehuroh  tradition  places  Geth- 
are  to  remain  until  el-Mtihdy  (the  Guide^,  semane  at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  on  ite  western 
that  is,  the  Messiah,  shall  appear.  Soon  aide,  close  on  the  right  hand  of  the  bridgo 
alter  the  traveller  passes  the  casde,  he  finds  which  conducte  from  Jerusalem  over  the 
hie  conductor  take  off  his  shoes,  stadng  that  ELidron.  It  is  a  smsll  spot  of  level  land, 
it  is  holy  ground.  A  few  steps  more  bring  nearly  quadrangular,  and  surrounded  by  an 
him  to  a  large  naked  surface  of  rock,  inelin-  ordinary  stone  walL  Within  stand  eight 
ing  somewhat  towards  a  cistern  found  in  the  venerable  olive  trees.  '  Here,  or  at  least  not 
western  part  This  is  said  to  be  the  holiest  far  ofl;'  Bobinson  fixes  this,  the  darkest  spot 
spot — the  place  where  the  tabernacle  of  the  in  Chrisdan  history.  There  is  no  reason  to 
hatd,  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  had  been  question  that  tradidon  is  in  this  case  to  be 
pitohed.  Around  this  rock  are  slight  traces  implicidy  followed,  for  it  agrees,  at  least  in 
of  former  walls,  perhaps  of  the  ancient  tem-  substance,  with  Scripture.  The  smallness 
pie.  This  spot  is  the  Kibleh  of  the  Sama-  of  the  place  makes  nothing  sgainst  ite  iden- 
litans.  On  whatever  side  of  it  they  may  be,  dty,  as  the  term  '  garden '  is  often  ^»plied 
they  turn  their  faces  towards  it  in  prayer,  in  the  East  to  spote  as  smalL  The  olive 
Near  the  same  place  is  the  spot  where  it  is  trees  can  scarcely  be  the  same,  but  they  are 
said  Abraham  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  much  older  than  their  nei^^bours,  and  may 
his  son.  All  around  the  eminence  are  ex-  have  sprung  from  the  roote  of  the  trees  un- 
tensive  foundadons,  apparendy  of  dwellings,  der  which  Jesus  endured  his  agony,  if  the 
as  if  the  ruins  of  a  former  city.  There  are  latter  were  afterwards  cut  down  by  die  Bo- 
also  many  cisterns  which  are  now  dry.  The  mans.  Beyond  a  doubt,  however,  it  may  be 
aummit  of  Gerizim  affords  an  instance  of  said, 

the   close  proximity  of  Jewish,  Chrisdan,  'Therelaaipotwidiindiitsseraddeto 
and  Mohammedan  rites.    Here  is  the  spot  That  felt  thee  kneeling,  touched  thy  prostrate 
where  the  Passover  is  still  eaten — the  re-  OM^lmMTkaflwa  it  • 
mains  of  a  splendid  church,  a  Mussulman  "*'*^  xnows  «. 
eemetery,  Santon's  tomb  and  place  of  prayer.  GEZEB  (H.),  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
The  top  of  Gerizim  affords  a  commanding  Ephraim  and  Beigamin  (Josh.  xri.  8),  ori- 
view  of  a  considerable  region,  chiefly  oeou-  ginally  the  seat  of  a  petty  Canaanitish  prinee 
pied  with  mountains  of  infisrior  elevation,  (xii.  12).  Although  ite  king,  Horam,  was  van- 
but  also  embracing  several  fhiitful  valleys,  quished  by' Joshua  (x.  83),  and  the  citj  waa 
A  great  number  of  villages  are  seen  all  along  appropriated  to  the  Levites,  yet  the  original 
ita  eastern  side.    The  plain  of  Nablous  is  inhabitante  retained  possession  on  paying 
the  largest  of  all,  upon  the  high  tract  be-  tribute  to  the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  i.  29). 
.ftween  the  great  western  plain  and  the  Jor-  In  David's  time,  Geier  wea  isibA^SMB^  \c\ 
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Philistines  (1  Chron.  tx.  4).    Having  b«en  oreM«  of  strength.  The  limitii  both  of  ami's 

taken  and  laid  waste  by  tlie  king  of  Egypt,  statnre  and  strength  remain  still  pretty  mnoh 

it  was  given  by  that  monarch  to  his  dangh-  what  they  were  in  ancient  tiOMS,  as  is  evi- 

ter,  married  to  Solomon,  who  rebailt  it  ( I  denoed  by  tbe  Egyptian  mammies.     Tet  the 

Kings  ix.  16,  17).   It  was  standing  after  the  measures  of  length  that  are  derrred  from 

exile,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Simon  Mao-  parts  of  the  haman  body,  as  the  foot  and 

cabeus  (I  Maec.  xiy.  84.    2  Mace.  x.  32).  the  cnbit,  seem  to  show  that  men  of  old 

GHOST  (T.  g€i$tt  *  tbe  living  principle*),  were  of  larger  dimensions  than  they  are  now. 

or  Spirit  (fit>m  the  Latin  tpiritust  '  breatli'),  If  this  were  tbe  ease,  it  by  no  means  follows 

stands  for  the  Hebrew  nehphethf  signifying  that  giants,  who  are  exceptions  to  the  ge- 

'breath,'  or  'breathing*  (Job  xli.  21) ;  but  neral  role,  were  in  ancient  times  more  eom* 

as  tbe  breath  was  accounted  a  cause,  or  at  mon  than  they  are  in  oars.     As  we  recede 

least  token,  of  life  (Oen.  ii.  7),  so  nehphe^h  into  the  mists  of  extreme  antiquity,  we  fiml 

signifies  life  either  of  a  human  being  (Lev.  objects  assume  nnusoal  magnitude;  and  «e 

xxiv.  17,  in  the  original,  *  life  of  a  man ')  know  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the 

or  of  a  beast  (18,  in  the  original,  *  tife  of  a  ease  among  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  amoBg 

beast ;'  and  instead  of  '  beast  for  beast,*  the  other  ancient  nations.    Tbe  religion  of  the 

original  lias  '  life  for  life').     It  is  frequently  Bible  must  ever  be  distinguished  from  ike 

rendered  '  soul '  (Gen.  xxvii.  4)  and  '  per-  historical  channel  in  which  it  has  been  cue- 

son*  (xxxvi.  6),  'creature'  (Lev.  xi.  46),  veyed. 

'selves'  (xi.  43),  'myself  (Ps.  cxxxi.  2),  In  Gen. vi. 4, the  origin  of  gUnts is  focsd 

'themselves'  (Is.  xlvii.  14),  'hprself  (Jer.  in  the  union  of  the  sons  of  God  with  tlie 

iii.  11),  'yourselves'  (xvii.  21),  'himself  daughters  of  the  children  of  men.   The  word 

(li.  14),  'himself  (Amos  ii.   14).     Hence  here  rendered  giants,  nepheieem,  found  also 

'  to  give  up  tbe  ghost,*  is  '  to  expire*  («,  'ont,'  in  Numb.  xiii.  8U,  from  a  root  meaning  to 

and  xpirot  'I  breathe'),  'die'  (Job  xi.  20) ;  '  knock  down,'  to  slay,  has  the  import  of 

BO ghavag,  which  in  Numb.  xvii.  12  is  ren-  'men  of  violenee.'  The  Rephtrhu  (probably 

dered  by  '  die',  is  in  Lam.  i.  10  translated,  from  a  root  signifying  to  eseita   fear  sad 

*  gave  up  the  ghost.'   Comp.  Gen.  xxv.  8, 17 ;  trembling)    are   another    class    of    gissts 

zxxv.  2i>.   Job  iii.  11.     Hooagh  is  used  in  (Dent.  ii.  11,20);  tliongh  in  Gen.  xiv.  5, 

the  older  Scriptures  in  similar  acceptations  they  appear  to  be  mentioned  as  an  ordinary 

(Gen.  iii.  8;  vi.  17.    Job  xx.  3;  xxvii.  8;  people  or  elan.  When  the  Israelites  drew  nev 

xxviii.   1.*);  xxxiii.  4).     In  the  New  Testa-  to  Canaan,  the  Rephaims  dwelt  on  the  east 

ment,  pneuma  is  of  kindred  import  (2  Thess.  of  Jordan  (Dent  iii.  11),  with  their  kindred 

ii.  8.   Rom.  x.  16.   Acts  xix.  31).  tfie  Emims  (ii.  10),  in  the  country  of  Moab; 

The  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit,  '  the  Spirit,'  while  another  tribe  of  giants,  the  Zamnin- 

denotes — I.  God  himself  in  his  spiritual  in-  mins,  occupied  the  territoiy  of  the  Amnion- 

flnence,  or  tlie  Divine  Mind  in  its  relations  ites.      To  the  Bephaims  belonged,  in  tbe 

to  man  in  providence  and  redemption  (C^n.  time  of  Motes,  Og,  the  king  of  Argob,  in  Bt- 

vi.  3.    Ps.  cxxxix.  7 — 10.    1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11.  shan,  whom  the  Hebrews  conquered  (DeoL 

2  Pet  1,  21);  IL  The  Divine  inspiration  ii.  2— <4.  Josh.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12),  and  whose 

(John  iii.  34.  Acts  x.  88.    John  xx.  22);  bed,  or  ooiBn,  a  later  hand  described  as  nine 

III.  Spiritual  gifts  and  blessings  (Luke  xi.  cubits  in  length  snd  four  in  breadth.    This 

13 ;  comp.  Matthew  vii.  11)  ;  IV.  The  Com-  race  gave  dieir  name  to  a  ▼alley  near  Jem- 

forter  (John  xiv.  10— 2G ;  xv.  2(1 ;  xvl.  7 —  salero,  called  die  valley  of  Bephaim  (3  Sam. 

15.   Rom.viii.  26,  27).    The  Articles  of  the  ▼.  18),  which  the  Septnagint  naiders  'the 

Church  of  England  declare  that  'the  Holy  valley  of  the  Titans.'     Bee  Anas. 

Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  •     GIBEAH  (II.  kiU)^  a  town  in  the  territoiy 

Son,  is  of  one  substance,  mii(}esty,  and  glory  of  Benjamin,  on  which  account  it  was  called 

with  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  'Gibeah  of  Benjamin'  (1  8am.  xiii.  *<i).    It 

God.'    In  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  waathe  homsof  king  Sanl  (x.  36),wheweit 

accounted  the  third  person  of  the  'Trinity,  was  also  denominatisd  *  Gibeah  of  SaoT  (it- 

whose  operation  consists   in  the  practical  x.  20).  It  lay  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Geba,  scbm* 

application  to  tbe  soul  of  the  benefits  of  the  what  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  in  tfie  vietniiy  ^ 

work  of  Christ.   The  following  are  among  the  Ramih  (Jndg.  xir.  Id,  18.    Hoa.  ▼.  8).    R 

chief  passages  alleged  for  the  separate  god-  seems  to  hate  been  a  sacred  city  (1  San. 

head  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  Gen.  i.  2.  Ps.  xxxjii.  6.  x.  0).     The  place  is  probably  found  in  the 

Matt  ix.  38 ;  comp.  Acts  xiii.  2.   Matt  xxviiL  smsll  mined  village,  Dschaba,  wfaiek  lies 

19.  Acts  V.  8 ;  comp.  4.   1  Cor.  xii.  11).  south-west  from    Mukhmaa,   the    aoeiest 

GIANTS  (G.  earth-born),  or  individuals  Miehmas  (I  Sasi.  xiU.  11,  15),  when  then 

of  extraordinary  stature,  have^  existed  in  all  is  a  comprefaensiTS  viav  as  far  as  the  Joidaa 

ages  and  all  nations,  and  may  have  given  -and  the  Dead  Sea. 

rise  to  the  notion  of  races  of  giants.    Per-  The  Gibeah  meBtioDed  in  Josh,  xviil  tt 

sonal  qualities,  and  therefore  unusnal  height,  is  probably  the  same  place,  as  w«ll  ••  thii 

may,  indeed,  be  propagated  in  finnilies,  but  in  xv.  57. 

only  within  certain  Wmita;  nor  does  an  in-  -     GIBEON,  a  large  and  powerful  eilyaf  tkt 

ereasa  of  stature  bring  a  i^Yovoi^JLoniXa  Vn-  ^voAaniteSt  lyings  according  to  Joaephai*  «■ 
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« liiU  aboui  five  miles  Dorth  from  Jenualem  fraetiou  of  the  Mosaio  polity,  and  the  e^ent 

snd  three  from  Bethel.    It  was  the  metro-  proved  baneful  to  '  Gideon  and  his  house/ 

polls  of  a  political  confederacy,  consisting,  His  valoar,  however,  kepi  the  land,  during 

besides   itself,  of   three   Oibeonite    cities,  a  period  of  forty  years,  free  from  hostile  in- 

Chephirah,    Beeroth,   and    Kiijath  -  jearim  yasions.  He  had  many  wives,  begot  seventy 

(Jodi.  ix.  17 ;  X.  2).    The  Oibeonites,  who  sons,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age  ( Jndg.  vi. 

were  of  the  race  of  Hivites  (zi.  19),  yielded  — ix.    1  Sam.  xii.  11.    Heb.  xi.  82).    See 

of  their  own  accord  to  the  victorious  Joshua  Abimxlbch. 

(x.  5,  6),  and  in  the  division  of  the  land  GIFTS  (T.  give),  or  presents,  have  ttom 

were  assigned  to  Bei^amiu  (xviii.  25),  but  the  earliest  times  been  customary  in  the 

afterwards  were  given  to  the  Levites  (xxi.  East,  where  their  necessity  is  universally 

17^.   In  Gibeon  for  years  the  ark  remained,  recognised,  and  where,  from  being  a  volun- 

sorrounded  by  a  ceremonial  of  worship  (1  tary  expression  of  good-will,  they  have  been 

Chron.  xvi.  89).    Thither  went  Solomon  to  reduced  to  a  matter  of  necessity,  oalenlation, 

make  his  offerings  to  Jehovah  (1  Kings  iii.  and  barter.    An  inferior  presented  a  gift  to 

4),   and  was   there   favoured  with   special  his  superior;  one  who  wanted  a  favour,  to 

tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  (7 — 15).     Near  his  patron  ;  friends  to  friends.     Gifts  were 

the  spot  where  Gibeon  stood,  is  found  on  a  made  at  meeting  and  at  parting.    A  gift  on 

hill  a  village  with  considerable  ruins,  called  the  one  side  necessitated  a  corresponding 

el-Dschib,  distant  about  an  hour  from  Jem-  gift  on  the  other,  so  that  presents  became 

■alem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  by  Bethoron  and  mere  exchanges,  having  for  their  sole  value 

Lydda;  and  the  plain  before  it  (i.e.  to  the  the  good*will  that  they  betokened  (Genesis 

east  of  it)  is  well  adapted  for  the  encamp-  xxxii.  18.  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  2  Chron.  xxi.  3.   Ps. 

ment  of  a  large  army  ('  The  Holy  City,'  by  Ixxii.  10).    They  were  sometimes  given  and 

Williams,  p.  5).  taken  in  perversion  of  justice  (Is.  i.  23.   Jer. 

GIDEON  (U.  he  that  breaki ;  A.  M.  4197,  xxii.  17),  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
A.  0.  1351,  V.  1245),  son  of  Joash  and  judge  of  the  law  (Deut.  xvi.  19). 
of  the  Israelites,  to  whom,  while  threshing  In  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  'presents 
wheat  by  the  wine-press,  there  appeared  an  of  provisions  of  some  kind,  wax  candles, 
angel  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a  time  of  national  &c.,  are  sent  to  persons  about  to  celebrate 
distress.  The  Midianites  and  other  Bedouin  any  festivity  by  those  who  are  to  be  his 
tribes  were  laying  the  country  waste,  when,  guests;  but  after  i>aying  a  mere  visit  of  cere- 
near  Ophrah,  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  mony,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  only 
the  Divine  message  came  commanding  Gi-  money  is  commonly  given  to  the  servants  of 
deon  to  rise  and  deliver  his  people.  After  the  person  visited.  In  either  case,  the  latter 
having  offered  sacrifices,  Gideon  proceeded  is  expected  to  return  the  compliment  on  a 
to  destroy  the  altar  and  grove  of  Baal.  His  similar  occasion  by  presents  of  equal  value, 
conduct  so  enraged  *  the  men  of  the  city,'  To  r^ect  a  present  generally  gives  great  of- 
ihat  they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  Gide-  fence,  being  regarded  as  an  insult  to  him 
ou's  life,  when  he  saved  himself  by  his  in-  who  has  offered  it.  When  a  person  arrives 
gennity.  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  are  you  so  ready  from  a  foreign  country,  he  generally  brings 
to  plead  for  Baal  ?  If  Baal  is  a  god,  he  can  some  articles  of  the  produce  or  merchandise 
take  care  of  his  own  cause.'  This  dexterous  of  tlie  country  as  presents  to  his  friends' 
retort  procured  for  Gideon  the  surname  of  (Poole's  '  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  Second 
Jerubbaal,  let  Baal  plead  (for  himself).  Series,'  ii.  197). 

Full  now  of  enthusiasm  for  tlie  national  According  to  Perkins,  similar  customs  pre- 

eause,  Gideon  gathered  around  him  a  nu-  vail  in  Persia: — *0n  journeys,  as  well  as  at 

merous  army,  with  which  he  defeated  the  oox  home,  in  Persia,  we  frequently  received 

enemy  on  the  plain  of  Jeireel,  and  foUowed  presents,  for  which  an  extravagant  sum  is 

up  his  victory  by  the  extermination  of  the  always  expected  in  return.  When  the  bearer 

Midianites.     These  achievements  procured  approaches  yon,  he  will  almost  deluge  you 

him  the  ofEsr  of  a  crown.    Here  for  the  first  with  a  flood  of  fulsome  compliments  and  ex- 

thne  we  see   the   germ   of  regal   govern-  pressions  of  devoted  attachment,  as  a  token 

ment,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  rendered  of  which  he  brings  you  the  present,  though 

disposed  by  their  previous  sufferings  and  by  he  had  never  seen  you  before ;  and  if  you 

the  hope  Uiat  Gideon's  prowess  had  awak-  meet  his  wishes  from  your  purse,  he  will 

ened.    The  hero,  true  to  the  constitution,  leave  you  with  the  meUifluous  stream  still 

which  made  Jehovah  tlie  sole  monarch,  re-  flowing,  though  a  little  checked,  because,  as 

plied  in  terms  no  less  decisive  than  brief —  he  tells  you,  you  have  so  mortified  him  by 

I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  paying  him  any  thing,  that  he  can  no  longer 

•on  mle  over  you ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  look  you  in  the  face,  and  can  scarcely  utter 

yco'  (Judg.  viii.  28).     In  order,  probably,  a  word;  whereas  if  you  offer  him  only  a  fair 

to  confirm  the  religious  feeling  which  ha  price  fbr  the  article,  he  will  manifest  the 

had  aroused,  he  made  out  of  the  gold  taken  deepest  displeasure,  reject  witli  disdain  the 

from  the  Midianites  an  cphod,  which  he  set  proffered  remuneration,  and  carry  away  his 

Vp  in  bis  native  city  of  Ophrah  as  the  ceu-  present,  loading  yon  with  a  copious  measure 

U9  of  raligiooa  worship.    Thii  was  an  in-  of  at  least  secret  malediction/ 
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Maandrell  (p.  35)  shovt  the  lame  ideas  wed  in  a  wider  aente,  as  ^tanoting  die 

t»  be  prevalent  in  modem  Paleaiine :— *rt  mountain  range  whiehnins  between  Baihan 

h  aceonnted  onetTil  to  visit  in  this  eonntry  and  M oab,  or  die  eonntry  between  the  Jabbok 

widiont  an  offering  in  hand.    All  gnat  men  and  Amon ;  that  is,  the  temtory  of  BenkMn, 

eoq^et  it,  as  a  kind  of  tribute  due  to  their  Oad,  and  the  southern  part  oif  Msnssseh. 

ebaracter    and    authority,   and   look  upon  -Hence  *  Gilead  and  Bashan '  (Joshua  zriL 

diemselTes  as  affironted,   and   indeed    de-  1)  denotes  Perwa,  or  die  ooontry  east  of  Jor- 

frauded,  when  this  compliment  is  omitted,  dan.    The  same  meaning  ia  to  be  ascribed 

Even  in  familiar  visits  amongst  inferior  peo-  to  Gilead  and  Manasseh  (Pa.  Ix.  7),  for  the 

pie,  you  shall  seldom  have  them  come  without  kalf  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  Bariiaa  for  its 

bringing  a  flower  or  an  orange,  or  some  other  portion.    In  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  faoweTer,  Gilesd 

such  token  of  their  respect,  to  the  person  Hself  comprises  the  whole  of  FaisMt  *  unto 

risited ;  the  Turks  in  this  point  keeping  up  Dan '  (Laish),  as  well  as  Baahan. 
the  Oriental  custom  hinted,  1  Sam.  ix.  7, —        Gilead  is  celebrated  in  the  Bible  tn  iti 

If  we  go  (says  Saul),  what  shaU  wt  bring  good  pasture  grounds  (Numb.  zzziL  1.  Jer. 

th$  man  of  GodJ     Thsrt  it  noi  a  prfsmt,  Sfc,  L  19.   Cant  iv.  I).    The  eonntry  was  rich 

which  words  are  questionless  to  be  under-  In  medicinal  herbs   (Jer.   zItL  11;   eomp. 

stood  in  conformity  to  this  Eastern  custom,  riii.  3d,  snd  Gen.  XKxriL  2d).    It  eomprised 

as  relating  to  a  token  of  respect,  and  not  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Og,  king  of  Baahsa, 

a  price  of  divination.'  stretching  from  the  Jabbok  northwards  to 

From  the  practice  of  making  gills,  espe-  Hermon,  and  eastwards  to  Salehah ;  and  the 

eially  as  observed  towards  the  great,  arose  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbouy  whidi 

the  offerings  which  formed  so  large  a  part  was  bounded  by  the  Amon  on  the  aonth,  tha 

of  the  Hebrew  religion  as  wsll  as  of  other  lower  Jabbok  on  the  north,  and  the  Deed 

Oriental  systems  of  worship  (Exod.  xxviii.  Sea  and  Jordan  on  the  west  (Dent  iii  ft— 

88 ;  xxxvL  3—6).  la    Josh.  xiL  2).    Along  this  Ivud,  in  the 

*  Gifts '  denotes  also  mental  endowments,  earliest  times,  stretched  the  gigantic  races 

whether  of  an  extraordinary  or  an  ordinary  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    See  QiAsra,  Bal- 

character  (I  Cor.  xii.  4.  Rom.  xii.  6;  comp.  aAM,  and  Bashait. 

Matt  XXV.  10.   1  Cor.  i.  7).  Three  small  rivers,  the  Hieromax,  the  Jsb- 

GXHON,  a  fountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Je-  bok,  and  the  Amon,  running  in  deep  and  pre- 

msalem,  near  which  Solomon  was  crowned  elpitous  ravines,  naturally  divide  the  coon- 
(1  Kings  L  33).  Opinions  are  divided  as  try  into  four  high  lands,  which  on  the  east 
to  the  original  locality  of  the  pooL  See  Js-  are  lost  in  the  desert,  and  on  the  west  sink 
BU8AJ.BM,  and  compare  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3, 4,  suddenly  down  to  the  vale  of  the  Jordan; 
30.   2  Kings  xx.  20).  in  the  northern  part,  the  Hauran.    In  el- 

GILBO  A  (  H.  projecting  heap),  mountains  Ledschah,  on  the  east  of  the  plain  of  the  Hsn- 
which  lie  on  die  south-east  of  die  plain  Esdra-  ran,  is  a  sombre  labyrinth  of  basalt  rocks. 
elon,  being  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  Beetsen  says  the  vfllsges  of  Ledschah,  almoit 
of  Ephraim,  from  which  Gilboa  is  separated  all  in  ruins,  are  situated  on  rocky  heights ;  snd 
by  an  arm,  or  off-set,  of  the  great  plain  just  that  the  black  colour  of  the  baaalt,  tlM  houses, 
mentioned,  which  runs  up  south-east  be-  the  churches,  and  die  fallen  towers,  the  want 
tween  the  hiUs  of  Samaria  and  a  range  of  of  trees  and  bushes,  give  to  this  oonntry  s 
naked  rocky  heights  on  the  north.  From  savage  and  melancholy  air  which  makes  dis 
Jenin,  a  direct  roaid  to  Beisan  leads  obliquely  traveller  tremble.  Bschebel  Hanran,  on  the 
up  this  arm  of  the  great  plain,  and  across  south-west  of  Ledschah,  is  covered  with  oak 
this  northern  range  of  mountaius ;  in  diis  forests  interchanged  with  excellent  pastors 
road,  and  on  these  mountains,  lies  an  inha-     grounds. 

bited  village  called  Jelbon,  in  which  Bobin-  GILGAL  (H.  to  roll,  Joeh.  v.  9),  a  place, 
son  recognised  the  ancient  Gilboa.  This  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  when  die  Israel- 
circumstance  serves  to  identify  these  as  the  ites,  on  passing  the  Jordan,  pitched  their 
mountains  of  Gilboa  where  Saul  and  Jona-  first  camp  (Josh.  iv.  10;  v.  10),  opposits 
than  were  slain,  and  on  which,  according  to  Abel  Shittim,  or  place  of  Accaeias  (Numb. 
Ettsebius  and  Jerome,  a  large  village  of  the     xxxiiL  49),  the  same  as  Shittim  (xxv.  1).   It 


same  name  existed  in  their  day.  It  constitutes  was  for  some  yesrs  the  head  quarters  of  the 

a  mouutainous  tract  with  several  ridges ;  in  invading  army  (Josh.  x.  6),  wh«re  probsUy 

all,  about  an  hour  in  breadth.  the  sanctuary  remained  till  it  wna  removed 

GILEAD  (H.  heap  ef  witnest.  Gen.  xxxi.  to  ShUoh  (xviiL  1) ;  bat  it  retained  a  sacred 

48),  a  son  of  Machir,  uid  grandson  of  Ma-  ^araeter  in  consequeneaof  the  twelve  stones 

nasseh,   the  progenitor    of  the    Gileadites  ofcommemoration  there  setup  (iv.  20.  Judg. 

(Numb.  xxvi.  29).  ii*  1)>  snd  beoame  a  reeognised  place  of 

Gilead  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  worship  (1  Sam.  x.  8 ;  xi.  10)  and  seat  of 

on  the  east  of  Jordan,  now  called  Dtehebel  die  prophets  (2  Kings  iv.  88),  but  in  pro- 

Dtcheiaad  (Gen.  xxxL23),  which  rans  south  aess  of  time  was  disgrace  by  unlawfrd  reli- 

from  the  river  Jabbok  (wady  Zerkah),  and  gions  rites  (Hos.  iv.  15.  Amos  iv.  4). 

comprises  the  country  that  fell  to  the  share  Another  Gilgal  appears  to  be  intended  m 

-'GtA  (1  Sam.  xUi.  1).    The  wocd  \a  olvan  ^oa>\.  ^uL  2%, '  beside  die  oaks  of  Morsh; 


HwAmb  (Dant  xL  >0>,  ■  roji]  Cmunltlih 
«i^,  \jb>1[  to  Ow  DOTth-WMt  of  JerauluD. 

OUSS  (L.fJMio.-ioB'),  UbrPUnjikid 
to  ba*«  bMQ  looidcataUj  diHoiorad  ntn 
PtoUmait,  on  tlw  MwH  of  PhankU,  and 
vu  in  ill  probabQitj  known  at  an  lul; 
pwiod  lo  tlia  BabrsiK;  tor  if  8;iia  inaj 
not  hare  b««D  Ita  birtti-pUee,  thsy  ooold 
aat  hart  tailed  U>  tiaciiiiia  aeqaaloted  with  it 
111  EgTpb  Ths  wvd  ^aaa,  hownar,  aosnn 
in  the  Engliilt  Tcnian  ot  the  Old  Tnta- 
want  only  io  Ja.  iiL  2S,  when  otir  tnnsli- 
IDia  appaarlo  ha**  meant  looklng-^aea,  bat 
when,pnitiablj,turtaiwu«inlcDded.  Coup. 
la.  Tiii.  1 ,  in  wliioh  paaaajia  the  aame  Hebnw 
L'  Bnlithaibeenlhoaghl 

n  ahonld 

dascriptian  vhieh  ia  eaailj  eiplainad  on  iha 
aoppoaition  that  the  mannfaoton  of  g)aaa 
WM  allnded  to,  which  is  tha  mote  admiiai- 
Ue  beoaoae  the  unitoi7  of  Zebolim  boidertd 
□B  Ptolamaii,  ueai  whioh  Phanieian  nari- 
galore  an  aaid  lo  hara  aecidentallj  diaeo- 
Tcred  tha  meani  of  making  glaat.  The  turn 
'  tnunrsi'  ia  not  too  atrong  to  be  qipliad  to 
the  (Mulla  of  it*  fabricatioD,  for  in  anoieul 
time*  glaas  wai  tbtj  eoatlj  and  iha  ■aoroe 
of  iMfpe  gains.  Many  erilice,  following  Je- 
rome, bold  that  the  woid  ickaoclMk  (Job 
xiTiiL  IT),  tranalated  in  tha  sonunon  nr- 
alon  '  arjslal,'  aignlAaa  glaaa,  linse  it  seama 
to  denote  atraneparent  objaot,and  gluawai 
probably  ragarded  u  artiflaial  crystal  (sea 
tha  article).  Tha  doable  aanae  of  glaaa  and 
aryalal  ia  held  by  Iha  word  hualm,  which  in 
tha  New  Tealament  (Apoo.  It.  6;  it.  9)  ia 
tranelaled  '  glaaa.'  Tha  '  onp '  mentioned  in 
FroT.  xziiL  31  wu  evidently  tranaparent, 
and  may  baTe  been  of  glaaa.  '  Otaaa'  ia  alao 
lb*  tendaring  gf  a  woii^  tioptrtn,  wbiah  aig- 
nifiea  a  mirror  iu  Janiee  i.  33,  and  in  I  Cor. 
xiii.  13  lata,  of  which  windowe  vera  anciently 
made,  and  which,  by  interfering  with  the  raya 
of  li^t,  canaed  bodiee  uen  Ihroagh  it  lo 
i^pau  dim,  if  not  in  a  meaanre  diatorted. 
Ihii  giiee  a  view  of  the  worda  '  tliroagh  s 
glaei '  whieh  eorreaponds  wiih  the  larm 
darkly  j'  that  ia,  aeeording  to  Iha  original. 


IS   ,  GLA 

is  tnigmat,  et  rlddlea,  tba  UMning  hafng 
darkened  by  the  madiom  threap  widah  iImi 
objaol  ia  eontamplaMd.  finab  a  darkening 
muBl  anane  ao  long  aa  apiricoal  thlnga  Are 
aeen  through  material  objeeta. 

Till  within  a  few  yean,  it  waa  bald  tbat 
glaaa  waa  nol  known  lo  iha  anaianla.  Dla- 
GOTeriaa  in  Egypi  bate  pnt  iu  axiatanca  al  • 
<rery  airly  date  beyond  a  qoealiaD.  A  f^aaa 
bead  ia  in  axialence  bearing  the  nama  of  a 
monirch  who,  acoording  lo  WiUunaon,  liTed 
IMO  yeire  A.C.  Tba  piooeee  of  glaaa' 
blowing  ia  raprasented  in  paintingi  of  ifaa^ 
if  not  an  earlier  dele,  and  ia  (apeated  on 
-tomba  of  variooa  epocba. 


Blaoy  botllaa  of  glaaa  and  oljecta  of  Taii> 
oni  fornig  have  been  mat  oilh  in  Iba  tomb* 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egirpt,  aome  of  eery 
remote  antlqully,  and  glaaa  raiei  were  aaai 
for  holding  wine  aa  early  aa  theaiodoa,  IIQO 
yeara  before  our  ara.  Bueb,  loo,  Wai  tba 
akill  of  tha  Egyptiana  In  the  manoficltire  of 
glaia,  and  in  Ihe  mode  of  alalning  il  of  n- 
ijoaa  hnea,  thai  ibey  conntaifeitad  with  too- 
eeaa  the  imethyat  and  other  preoloo*  iiouai. 
See  BoTTLS. 

Himtn  were  eommon  in  Egypt-  "^^ 
were  of  mixed  matal,  ebiafly  copper,  moat 
carefnlly  wrought  and  bighly  poliahad.  8neh 
ware  Ibe  btoking-glaaaat  oul  of  «hlah  Uoaea 
made  Iba  laTei  of  braM. 
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QLEAN  is  from  a  mediiCTiI  Latin  word,  TCrilwd,  to  aToid  tfie  eneumbnne*  of  two 

gtUmai  of  which  g$Una  and  gUna  are  forms,  instruments.' 

meaning  a  handful,  particularlj  of  ears  of  Connected  witti  this  tnljeet  we  have  heen 

Accordingly,   to  glean  is  to  gather  fcmished  with  the  MJowing  obacrvatioBs, 


com. 


(so  the  Hebrew,  set  Cant  tL  2)  saoh  hand-  which  explain,  in  a  mimier  no  leaa  satisfbe 

fills  ear  by  car  from  the  field  after  the  har-  ton^  than  original,  a  passage  of  admitted 

vest  has   been  carried.     The  BCosalo  law  difflcnlty. 

benevolently  reserred  the  gleanings  of  the  *  fy^  wor4i  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  ss  bsOi 

field  to  the  huabandmen  (Lev.  six.  0.  BaA  teteaed  by  the  suMters  of  siwnblks,  wUeh  sn 

^^  2).  i*^°  ^^^<*  *"*  sbcphMd.'— Jfa*i«c  xiL  11. 

GLOBT  (Ii.gl0ria),  false  notions  of  which  This  Eastern  metaphor,  intended  Id  eon- 

have  been  the  bane  of  mankind,  and  still  Tey  the  import  that  '  die  words  of  the  wist 

exert  a  most  detrimental  influence,  is  in  a  instigate  the  sluggish  to  energy,  correct  the 

Scriptural  view  the  approbation  of  Ood,  and  disobedient,  and  reeall  the  vranderhig,'  rasy 

such  moral  qualities  and  pious  actions  as  be  best  elucidated  by  reference  to  Eastern 

secure  the  highest  of  all  good  things  (John  enstoms. 

viii.  r)0 ;  xvii.  24).  An  entirely  new  but  es-  In  Asiatic  coontries,  generafly  speaking, 
seutially  correct  view  of  glory  is  given  in  the  the  land  is  not  enclosed  or  divided  except 
doctrine  and  history  of  Jesus,  who  was  glo-  by  landmarks ;  hence,  *  Thou  shale  not  re- 
rified  in  and  by  sufieriug,  death,  and  his  move  tliy  neighbour's  landmaric,  which  they  of 
consequent  ascensicm  (John  xlii.  31.  Acts  old  time  have  set  in  thy  inheriunre '  {Dtni 
iii.  13) ;  thus  teaching  the  world  that  true  xlx.  14).  The  cultivated  parts  are  eonse* 
glory  consists  in  patiently  bearing  and  faith-  quently  interspersed  among  plains  or  corn- 
fully  executing  the  will  of  God,  apart  fh>m  mons  (called  Bffheidann  in  the  Hindostanee 
reference  to  self  (John  viii.  ftO).  *  Glory,*  and  Oordoo  languages),  lofty  woods  (Jun- 
which  is  in  general  specially  connected  with  ghul),  brushwood  (Bhun),  thorny  bushes 
martial  triumphs,  and  therefore  with  blood-  (JanUiur),  fens  or  marshes  (Dhecarah),  6et. 
shed,  devastation,  pain,  widowhood,  orphan-  Such  uncultivated  parts  are  considered  and 
age,  and  woe,  is  by  Cicero  defined  as,  when  appropriated  to  public  pasture  (called  Che- 
in  its  highest  and  perfect  state,  consisting  of  rale)  for  cattle  in  general,  i.  c.  cvbels,  boflk- 
ihree  tilings :  '  if  the  multitude  loves  you ;  loes,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats, 
if  it  reposes  confidence  in  yon ;  if  with  a  From  time  immemorial,  the  cow  or  sheep* 
certain  admiration  it  thinks  you  worthy  of  herd  does  not  drive  the  herd  or  flock  under 
honour.'  The  breadth  of  this  contrast  is  one  his  charge  to  feed  whither  he  wills ;  but  all 
measure  of  tlie  value  of  *  the  gloriotu  gospel  the  hardmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  be- 


of  the  blessed  God*  (1  Tim.  i.  11). 

GOAD,  a  long,  pointed  rod  or  stick,  tipped 
with  iron,  used  in  the  East  for  driving  cat- 
tle (1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  which  could  on  occa- 
sions be  employed  in  war  (Jtidg.  iii.  31); 
whence  to  kick  agaitist  tlie  pricks  (goads. 
Acts  xxvi.  14)  means,  to  resist  an  inevitable 
impulse.  Maundrell  (140)  has  on  the  sub- 
ject these  words : — *  In  ploughing,  they  used 
goads  of  an  cxtraordiuar}'  siV.e.  Upon  mea- 
suring of  several,  I  found  them  about  eight 
fi>ot  long,  and  at  the  bigger  end  six  inches 
in  oirenmferenoe.  They  were  arme<I  at  the 
-lesser  end  with  a  sharp  prickle  fbr  driving 
the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small 
spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy. 


longing  to  the  same  village,  &c.,  cougregatA 
their  herds  or. flocks  (camels  excepted)  at 
some  known  rendesvous,  such  as  a  wdl, 
waterhsg-plaBt,  &o.,  as  in  Gen.  xxix.  3— 
*  And  diither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered.* 

From  such  rendezvous  the  herds  thus  con- 
gregated proceed  to  seek  pasiure  under  tb« 
geueval  superintendence  of  a  head  herd- 
man  (tailed  Qhooroo),  chosen  Itom  among 
their  o^n  body,  and  whose  authority  ih  sc- 
kiiowltdged  by  common  consent.  The  word 
Ghooroo  mtabs,  great  herdman  of  cattle  in 
general,  in  ^t  sense  of  Gen.  xiiL  7,  *  Tbcrv 
was  a  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abrtn's 
cattle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot's  cattle'— 
distinguishing  them  fh>m  tlie  inferior  cow- 


for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that     herd  or  shepherd.  The  term  Ghoort>4>  ia  als" 


encumbers  it  in  working.  May  we  not  from 
houce  conjecture  that  it  was  with  nuch  a 
goad  as  one  of  these  that  Shamgar  made 
that  prodigious  slaughter  related  of  him, 
Judg.  iii.  31?  I  am  confident  that  who- 
ever should  see  one  of  these  instruments, 
would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon  not  less  fit, 
perhaps  fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  exe- 
cution. Goads  of  this  sort  I  saw  always 
used  hereahoutS|  and  also  in  Syria ;  and  the 


applied  to  the  expounders  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, as  we  also  metaphorically  terra  vnr 
spiritual  pastors  shepherds. 

Tl|ese  large  assemblies  of  cattle  are  tended 
during  grazing  hours  by  this  compsiij  of 
cowherds  (called  Gwallidi)  and  shepherds 
collectively,  under  the  direction  of  the  above 
head  herdman.  By  thia  arrangement,  nut 
only  is  greater  security  fh>m  plunder,  wild 
beasts,  &c.,  sfibrded  to  the  cattle  themsehcs 


reason  is,  because  the  same  ain^le  person  -  but  alao  greater  aecnrity  to  tlie  cropa  m  cul 

both  drives  the  oxen  and  t\«Q  Yio\da  axid    ^^iMvoiaVravidwaA^;  for  should  escb  herd 

iiianages  the  plough,  wMch  ma\e«  \iiv«<^«%-     ot  ^o^V  ^M^«K^vn^i^^  «BiV>>o^^K!^radattUji 

§arj  to   usa    such  a  goad  aa  la  s^Mi^*  d%-     W  'woxsJid  Vsa   i^aik^«.  vowv^wv^^S^  \ml  "^ 


mpiM,  that  maj  htm  bam  oommiUed, 
en  aor  irnn*'"'*'  baid  or  flook  ;  whneH  by 
Ikii  aoBgnfaud  uniigaDieiit  he  reaoTer* 
daaiiga  tnta  tint  hud  hirdmui,  who  Iitim 


Ererj  oow  and  diMp-berd  ii  ftiraiabad 
wlttl  a  goad,  at  npi»«nttd  by  fig.  I ;  tnrj 
TtnlMnnf*''.  and  uie  head  .heratnau,  oanica 
a  geiit,  aa  >^  a.  Ttx  word  goad  in  ih« 
HiBdoauiwCi   Ooidoo,   and   Enjliah    '~~ 

(a*tei^  pnciadj  eomipoiula  ' 

aiion  i  mad,  u  it  can  ba  Inced  1 
riot  10  the  sxiilence  ot  the  Engligh  lan.- 
fnagi,  mnit  haTe  been  boiroved  from  the 
Eail,  aa  tnaa;  olhen  ire.  The  goad  is  used 
10  OTga  (omard  cattlt  ihat  lig  behind,  to 
pmilah  such  aa  fighi  or  are  otharwisa  on- 
nilj,  and  to  raeall  inj  tUat  ma;  ilnj  into 
Ifae  eultiTatad  apota.  Should  anj  goada  ba 
loi^  broken,  or  their  poiota  bent  or  blunlad 
dtiring  paatora  boura,  the  head  berdman,  aa 
baing  nanalljr  the  moat  eipBrieDced  hood, 
having  moat  leiiiue,  and  being  most  inla- 
raalad  is  Iba  good  condDctof  die  herd,  ra- 
plaeea  anch  dcflciencies,  repairs  the  brokei;, 
or  re-fllea  the  bliuud,  aa  refeired  to  1  Sam, 
xilL  SI—'  \el  Ihej  had  a  file  lo  ihsipen  (he 
goada' — and  when  bo  repaired,  scuds  or  dia- 
tribotea  them  to  llinae  who  reqnire  ihcm,  and 
«bo  may  be  at  a  eoasidersble  distance,  b; 
tba   hand  of  some  ihephecd  nbo  may  ba 


7  GOA 

bj  iron  fatmlaa,  Sueh  goads  as  ara  pu- 
chaaed  nady  made  hare,  of  eoim«,  regnltr 
apikei;  but  aa  repiind,  or  nplaoed  whan 
lose,  b;  the  head  herdman  in  the  fielda,  air 
madewben  newb}  the  shepherds  IhemaelTea 
for  Iheii  own  nse,  which  is  mosdy  the  case, 
these  spikai  are  made  out  of  nails  ot  parte  of 
nails ;  and  ninetj-nine  hi  ana  hOndred  an 

The  staff  of  Ihe  goad  la  also  aimed  with 
two  tUtleathem  ttaonga  (notplaitedlngethar 
whip-wise),  aeenrtd  to  it  about  foar  Inchaa 
thnn  the  apper  eztremitj,  which  ate  aboDt 
the  ssnu  length  with  the  staff  snd  used  aa 
a  Issh.  The  word  'shepherd'  b«[ng  nsed 
in  iha  text  in  eonneclioD  with  Ihe  goad, 
shews  Ihst  Ae  cow  or  sLephsnl  guad,  fig  I, 
ig  Ihe  one  allnded  to. 

The  buSklo  gosd,  Bg,  3  (thst  species  of 
DSttle  being  more  unmanageable),  diOen 
from  the  other  hi  being  longer,  stronger, 
and  without  lash.  It  [g  ntuallj  tin  feet 
long,  bound  round  between  ererj  Joint  of 
the  bamboo  with  leather  ties,  and  armed  at 
the  lower  or  thick  end  with  seTcral  maaalTe 
iron  lings,  IroQi  three  to  five  In  number, . 


uiddev 


sttha 


nc.  1.      Fl«.  I. 

The  gMd,  fig.  1,  ia  usually  mada  of  tba 
male  at  thorny  bamboo  (oalled  Khut  Bhnn- 
•ab),  and  is  about  threa  fact  long,  baling  a 
»pikt  ot  iron  at  one  or  both  ends,  aectued 


game  eitremilj,  with  a  strung  iron  spike, 
about  all  inches  long,  secured  by  an  iron 
hiTitle.  Thisinstrument  is  sometimes  called 
goad  lattee,  and,  being  s  (Onnidable  weapon, 
is  probably  Ihe  one  spoken  of.  Judges  iH. 
ai— 'Shamgar,  Iha  son  of  Auatb,  whieh 
slew  of  the  Fbilistuieg  six  btmdnd  men 
with  an  01  goad.' 

The  writer  of  tbe  above  (many  yean  a  I«- 
aidanl  in  Esstem  eounlriei,  srd  lotopUcally 
aciuainted  with  the  insunments  and  cus- 
toms alluded  lo)  dadueea  (herefrom  the  fol- 
lowitig  explanation  of  the  text  in  question  : 

'  Tbc  woidi  of  the  vIh  an  at  foidi  and  as  tba 
bkUi  futcQDd  tbercLn  liy  tbe  mulen  (or  hnd  hurd- 

dtatrlbnlHl)  1?  sne  of  Uw  shiilisiils.' 

Or,   paraphcaaed  wilhcmt  the   metaphor. 


GOATS,  of  which  Bsveral  kinds  were 
known  in  Western  Aaia,  one  of  which  bears 
the  name  of  Ihe  Syrian  goat,  baring  pendu- 
lous CBTs  snd  long  hair,  were  kept  in  flocka 
and  tended  by  the  pitrisrchs  (Oen.  xt.  0; 
uxii.  il),  aa  Ihey  still  are  by  the  Bedouins, 
and  at  a  later  periiid  (Onned  on  all  the  high 
lauds  of  Palestine  an  important  member  of 
the  floA  (1  Sam.  iiT.  2).  Theyserred  (ot 
food,  and  therefore  for  offerings  (Dent  lit. 
1).  Theii  milk  fumlahed  nutriment  (Ptoi. 
ixvii.  37).  Tbeir  hides  were  worn  aa  cloaks 
by  propbrta  and  persons  of  ascetic  mode  of 
life  (7.ecb.  xiii.t.  Heb.  li.  37),  and  mp- 
plied  liaJT  lot  mATOl  \»«>»  '^■wA--l»^^^ 
aa  naa  a»  ■\«l.t\o'i«»  VS'i»»'»i*-"'!°-^*'^- 
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Amtmg  iheir  oontribotioiif ,  Um  Israelittt  ia 
the  wilderness  gsve  goftts'  hair  whidi  was 
spun  by  women  (Ezod.  zzr.  4;  uzr.  6,  38, 
36),  which  was  pidbably  used  in  part  to 
make  eords  for  the  tent,  and  in  part  was 
made  into  tents  (zzri  7 — 18).  Soeh  cur- 
tains, or  i«^  (in  Hebrew  tkak,  in  the  Septoa- 
giut  folckoe — ^whence  out  tadc,  »kag,tkaggjf)f 
of  spun  goats'  hair,  seem  to  hare  been  com- 
monly used  for  the  covering  of  tents.  Ssefc- 
eloth,  or  a  hair  shirt,  which  was  blaek  or 
dark  brown,  the  goato  of  Syria  and  Palea- 
tine  being  chiefly  of  that  colour  even  to  the 
present  day,  is  alluded  to  in  Bev.  tL  13 
(comp  Is.  I.  8),  and  was  worn  to  express 
mourning  and  mortification  (Jonah  iiL  5— 
8).  When  Herod  Agrippa  was  seised  at 
Cnsarea  with  a  mortal  distemper  (Acts  zii 
33),  the  people,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant 
six.  8, 3),  sat  down  on  saok*cloth,  beseeching 
Ood  on  his  behalf.  Henoe  the  use  of  hair- 
shirts  worn  by  devotees  in  more  recent  times. 
The  goat  is  often  found  in  connection 
with  sheep.  General  terms  were  employed 
in  the  ancient  worid  to  indnde  both  sheep 
and  goats.  Sheep  and  goato  were  offered 
together  in  sacrifice.  Numerous  are  the  in- 
stances found  in  ancient  writers  in  which 
the  same  flock,  or  the  wealth  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, included  both  these  animals.  In 
Walpole's  *  Travels'  is  a  plate  taken  from  a 
tablet  dedicated  to  Pan,  in  which  goato  and 
sheep  appear  in  different  groups.  The  two 
kinds  of  animals  were  generally  kept  apart 
To  this  circumstance  allusion  is  made  by 
our  Saviour  in  his  image  of  the  shepherd 
dividing  the  sheep  from  the  goato  (Matt 
XXV.  83).     The  he-goat  was  employed  to 


lead  the  floek,  as  the  ram  was  among  sheep. 
The  following  passages  of  Scripture  allude 
to  this  oattom :  Jer.  L  8.   Zech.  z.  8. 


In  Daniel  viii.  •»  a  b«-90«t  is  Hm  aymbel 
of  the  Maoedonian  empire.  The  reasoa  as- 
signed is,  d»at  Bfofoedoa  having  m  moAf  pe- 
riods i^naded  in  goatSi  anamnad  a  goaifia 
head  aa  ito  insignia,  aa  appears  from  axtsat 
coins.  In  Matt  zzv.  goacs  sfywbolisa  thorn 
who  SIS  rejeeled  of  the  Great  Jodgs. 

The  piseeding  engraving  rupisssuto  sn 
ancient  goat^hsrd  holding  the  sjrins,  or 
pipe,  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  jovng  kid  in 
his  right 

&iBfs«g«at,  in  the  Hsbiew  ^dsssiii;  oftn  a 
subject  on  which  great  diversities  of  opinion 
prevaiL  By  die  Biblioal  aeeoont  (Lev.  xvi), 
we  learn  Uiat  on  the  day  of  animal  atone- 
ment the  hi(^-priest,  alter  eertain  czpiatofy 
acts,  took  two  goato,  and,  having  pressntsd 
them  to  Jehovah,  eastloto  on  dion— *one 
lot  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  lot  fbr  die 
scape-goat;'  in  the  original  (see  the  maifin), 
'for  AsaseL'  The  h^  or  goat,  vfaieh  Ml 
to  Jehovah,  the  priest  slew  and  offnsd  lo 
the  Almighty  as  a  sin-offering.  Bat  the  goat 
designated  by  lot  for  Aaasel  was  prssiisml 
alive  before  Jehovah,  to  make  an  alooemcnt 
with  him,  to  send  him  to  Asasel  into  die  wil- 
demess  (we  have  literally  tranalated  the  lOlk 
verse).  When  the  ritnal  of  atonement  was 
completed,  Aaron  laid  his  handa  on  the  head 
of  the  live  goat,  and,  eozkfeaaing  over  Um 
all  the  iniquitiea  of  the  children  of  Isratl, 
putting  than  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  sent 
the  goat  by  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness ; 
and  '  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  into  an  uninhabited  land,'  where 
he  was  set  at  liberty  and  lost  Tlis  trinssn 
tion  is  obviously  symbolioal ;  deaigned,  sp> 
parendy,  to  ahow  the  obliteration  of  the 
sins  of  the  peqple  by  the  immedlatoly  pie- 
ceding  expiations;  for  the  goat,  with  die 
forgiven  sins  of  the  people  on  his  head,  was 
led  into  the  wilderness,  where,  with  sll  abost 
him,  he  was  lost  from  sight,  and  probaUy 
perished.  This  symbolical  act  may  have  been 
founded  on  an  old  heathen  notion,  namely, 
that  the  wilderness  was  inhabited  by  Asasel 
and  other  wicked  spirito  (comp.  Lev.  xvii  7. 
Deut  xxxii.  17),  to  whom  victims  vreie  offesed. 
With  this  delusion  die  Israelites  were  doubt- 
less acquainted,  especially  as  propitiatoiy 
oflferings  wets  made  by  the  Rgypdans  to 
Typhon,  dieirpersoniilcsdon  of  evil.  Henee 
arose  the  notion,  that  to  send  or  devoto  to 
Asasel  (probably  from  esss,  power,  and  el,  god, 
meaning  the  power  of  God,  or  great  powsr, 
the  demon  of  power)  was  to  eooaign  to  de- 
struction. In  process  of  time,  the  phrase 
*  to  send  to  Asaul,'  came  to  aigniiy  metsiy 
to  hand  over  to  oblivion,  without  any  ■«!■<- 
ence  to  the  aupersdtion  iriienoe  it  had  afism. 
In  this  sense  it  seems  to  have  been  cnploysd 
by  Moses.  Similar  naages  of  lasgnsges  sis 
found  smong  other  nstions.  *  To  Hhnm  to 
the  crows'  meant,  with  die  Greeks,  *lo  ess- 
sign  to  rum  '—similar  to  the  EngUsk  <  go  to 
die  devil,'  wfaidi,  dnragh  low,  fhx^m  uifkl 
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on  tlM  poiiitiuider  Moiidentioii;  toin  Geiw  tiont  of  Ood,  «o  oflien  in  die  Biblo  for 

man,  gik  sum  htnktr,  whioh  neidier  the  Hebrews  nor  Moees  can 

This  alienation  is  not  withoat  support  be  considered  responsible,  and  whose  origin 

from  asalogy.    The  two  goats—one  offered  and  pre^alenoe  are  to  be  son^t  in  the  low 

in  saerifioe  to  Jehorah,  the  other  giTen  over  and  gross  oonoeptions  of  semi-barbarons 

to  perdition  and  ibrgetftilneas — are  similar  to  ages.     In  this  matter,  eontrary  to  the  gene- 

the  two  pigeons  employed  in  the  pnrifieation  ral  rule,  the  greater  does  not  include  the 

of  the  lepmr,  one  of  which  is  sacrificed,  the  less;  since  the  mind  &at  could  rise  to  the 

other  lliei  away  with  the  impurity  and  ain  conception  of  Ood  giren  in  the  fint  chapter 

(Lev.  ziv.  4 — 7).    The  notion  that  a  saeri*  of  Ocnesls,  was,  by  its  very  eleTstion,  inca- 

fice  to  Satan  was  here  intended  is  without  paUe  of  holding  at  the  same  time  the  purely 

support.    Such  an  impiety  is  immediately  material  notions  of  the  Deity  which  are  found 

after  expressly  forbidden  (zTii.  7),  end  is  in  some  insulated  passages.  These  passagea 

wholly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  prove  nothing  but  the  possible  prevalence 

If  osaio  poll^.  in  the  minds  of  the  speaken  of  unworthy. 

Bruce,  in  his  Travels  (iiL  781),  relates  a  ideas  of  Ood,  leaving  the  Biblical  or  Mosaic 

ceremony  as  practised  by  an  ignorant  tribe  idea  to  be  deduced  from  language  expressly 

of  Abyssinians,  which  is  caUed  to  mind  by  designed  and  fitted  to  set  it  foi^  which  is 

facts  oonneeted  with  the  scape-goat.    After  found  in  an  abundance  and  variety  that  cor- 

having  once  a  year,  on  the  first  appearance  respond  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 

of  the  dog-star,  sacrificed  a  black  heifer  that  The  tenor  of  this  remark  may  throw  some 

never  bore  a  eall^  and  having,  at  the  end  of  li^^t  on  a  notion  which  in  modem  times  has 

certain  oeramoniea,  eaten  the  oarease  raw,  found  much  acceptance,  especially  among 

they  cany  the  head,  close  wnpt  firom  si^t  German  divines,  namely,  that  the  Biblicd 

in  the  hide,  into  a  cavern  which  they  say  idea  of  Ood  was  grsdnally  developed,  rising 

reaches  below  two  fountains,  where,  without  by  degrees  into  the  grsnd  thought  of  a  Uni- 

torehes  or  other  artificial  light,  they  perform  versal  Creator,  from  the  narrow  view  which 

their  worship,  which  all  the  nativea  are  aaid  regarded  him  as  the  Ood  first  of  the  frunily  of 

to  know,  but  no  one  to  reveal ;  neither  would  Abraham,  and  then  of  the  Jewish  people,  lliat 

any  one  report  what  became  of  the  head.   It  the  Deity  is  represented  under  these  disraetera 

would  i^pear  to  be  an  offering  to  the  spirit  there  can  bo  no  doubt  But  this  representa- 

whom  they  suppose  to  reside  in  the  river  tion  is  justified  by  the  peculiarly  intimate 

Mpe,  whom  they  call  the  Everlasting  God  moral  relation  into  which  God,  for  his  own 

and  Father  of  the  universe.  gracious  purposes,  was  pleased  to  enter  with. 

GOD  (T.  good),  the  great  creating,  bus-  the  patriarch  and  his  descendants,  and  by 

taining,  and  governing  Mind  of  the  universe,  no  means  excludes  that  wider  relation  which 

is  the  idea  aroond  which  revolves  the  entire  he  bore  to  mankind  and  the  universe,  as  de- 

oirele  of  thoughts  end  feelings  which  enter  dared  in  the  earliest  of  the  Biblical  records, 

into  and  constitute  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  thst  any  one  of 

In  the  dear,  frill,  and  truthful  disclosures  the  patriarchs  or  Hebrew  worthies  held  the 

which  that  truly  sacred  book  makes  regard-  Deity  to  be  exclusivdy  their  Ood,  it  by  no 

ing  Ood,  is  found  at  once  its  chief  distinc-  means  follows  that  the  Bible  is  answerable 

tion  and  its  highest  merit ;  for  here  we  find  for  so  limited  a  notion.    Indeed,  unless  it 

the  Bible  superior  to  all  the  sacred  books  can  bo  proved  that  Genesis,  instead  of  being 

of  other  nations,  since  in  it  the  idea  of  God,  the  oldest  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  one 

so  far  as  human  conceptions  may  be  sup-  of  the  most  recent,  the  evidence  afforded  by 

posed  to  do,  corresponds  with  the  august  its  opening  words  as  to  the  spirituality  of 

and  awful  reality,  and  is  kept  free  from  the  the  Biblical  conception  of  Ood,  must  be 

mythological  depravations  and  philosophical  held  to  prove  that  the  purest  ideas  were 

conceits  that  disfigure  the  representations  of  prevalent  in  the  eariiest  ages.    This  being 

Deity  prevslent  in  other  ancient  writings.  The  the  fact,  it  follows  that  the  Biblical  idea  of 

simple  yet  sublime  account  given  in  Genesis  God  did  not  follow  the  ordinary  process  of 

of  die  creation  of  the  world,  is  sufficient  in  socid  progress  snd  mord  development,  but 

itself  both  to  exhibit  the  Mosaic  conception  was  an    anticipation   of  men's  knowledge 

of  God,  and  to  prove  its  incompareble  supe-  many  centuries  before,  in  die  naturd  order 

riority  over  the  polytheistic  or  philosophicd  of  things,  such  knowledge  could  have  comt 

views  on  the  subject  which  prevailed  of  old.  into  existence.    Indeed,  the  Mosdc  or  Bib- 

With  the  extension  of  men's  knowledge  of  the  lied  conception  of  Ddty  is  an  anticipation 

universe,  their  idea  of  God  must  in  modem  of  modern  discoveriee;  for  in  troth  msy  it 

times  have  beoome  more  comprehendve,  but  be  add  that  p^osophy  has  never  yet  de- 

the  change  is  a  growth,  not  an  dteration ;  the  vdoped  a  loftier  or  more  worthy  idea  of 

ground  idea  remains  the  same :  Newton  wor-  God  than  is  found  in  (he  flnt  dispter  of 

ahipped  the  Being  whom  Moees  revealed.  Genesis.    But  what  is  such  an  anticipation, 

namely,  the  Great  Spirit  who  called  all  things  if  not  die  speeid  set  of  God  in  making  him- 

inlo  axiatenee.  self  known  to  man  ?    Thus,  on  a  pr^tive 

Mingled  widi  these  sublime  representa-  revelation  rest  men's  conceptions  of  God 
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tai  tlioiff  beat  meuu  of  progreit.    The  his-  present  liovr  the  lenelite  repeets  In  hit 

tory  of  man  hae  a  reTelaUon  for  its  atarting-  prayer  morning  and  night — words  which 

point    The  eradle  of  oar  raee  was  watched  ha?e  often  accompanied  him  to  mar^rdom, 

by  the  eye  of  Omnipotent  Gknidness.  and  which  he  piously  pronounces  on  his 

It  is  by  several  names  that  Qod  is  spoken  death-bed.  And  to  give  effect,  and,  in  the 
of  in  the  Sacred  Scriptoies.  These  names  final  issoe,  nniversal  prevalence  to  the  sob- 
are  not  unattended  with  difficulty,  though  in  lime  doctrine  that  they  teach,  was  the  grand 
general  they  confirm  the  statements  already  sod  the  common  aim  of  tlie  law,  U&e  pro- 
made.  One  oanse  of  dilfioalty  arises  when  phets,  and  the  gospel,  which  will  then  only 
we  attempt  to  determine  the  earliest  concep-  haTe  their  main  purpose  fulfilled  when  the 
tion  of  Ood  by  fixing  on  the  earliest  preva-  sole  Creator  of  heaTcn  and  earth  shsU  be 
lent  appellation.  Here  it  is  more  easy  to  sdored  snd  obeyed  in  the  heart  and  lile  of 
indulge  in  conjecture  than  to  gain  aecorate  every  intelligent  creature, 
knowledge.  Nor  is  the  question  of  great  In  Gen.  zvit  1,  Ood  reveals  himself  to 
importance ;  for  could  we  succeed  in  show-  Abraham  by  a  name,  thady,  whirh  some 
ing  what  idea  was  first  held  of  Ood  by  any  hold  to  be  the  most  ancieut  ap|)ellatiou  <jI 
particular  man  or  class  of  men,  it  would  not  the  Deity,  and  which  signifies  Almighty, 
follow  that  this  was  the  earliest  conception  Corap.  £xod.  vi  3. 

that  existed,  much  lees  would  the  idea  neoes-  Ehl^  which,  according  to  Oesenins,  cumei 

sarily  have  the  sanction  of  Moses  or  the  re-  from  an  obsolete  root  signifying  '  strong.* 

ligion  of  the  Bible.    What  conception  of  '  powerful,*  is  a  very  common  appellation  uf 

Ood  they  set  forth  is  made  evident  in  the  Ood  (Oen.  xxviii.  3 ;  xxzv.  1 ) ;  which,  being 

first  page  of  that  divine  book.  probably  derived  from  polytheism,  denotes, 

The  name  which  Ood  in  a  peonliar  sense  as  the  Oreek  tAeoi,  a  divine  being,  end  is 
vindicates  to  himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  aooordingiy  applied  to  the  imaginary  deities 
and  for  which  the  religion  of  Moses  is  an-  of  heathenism  (Dan.  xL  80). 
swerable,  we  find  deoUured  In  Exod.  iiL  13^->  Elokak — ^wfaleh  some  hold  to  be  of  the 
16.  When  about  to  go  to  Pharaoh  in  order  same  root  and  signification  as  the  preeed- 
to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  children  of  ing  name,  and  othBrs,  deriving  it  from  the 
Israel,  Moses,  knowing  that  the  Egyptian  Arabic,  deseribe  as  signifying  *  to  be  aiio- 
prince  had  '  gods  many/  asked  by  what  name  nished,'  *  to  worship,*  and  henee  the  awful 
he  shonld  speak  to  Pharaoh  of  the  Creator?  Being  who  is  to  be  sdored — is  applied  to 
The  answer  bad  him  say,  '  /  am  hath  sent  Jehovah  in  the  later,  particolarly  the  poeti- 
me  unto  you.*  The  name,  Jehovah,  may  have  cal  books,  being,  as  a  general  denominaiion, 
been  expressly  chosen  because,  at  least,  si-  found  in  the  plural  form  EioAetst.  This  plural 
litMl  to  one  (Jon,  compare  the  Latin  Jovi»)  ibrm  may  be  explained  either  as  the  plarsi 
with  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  of  dignity,  according  to  a  rule  of  Hebrew 
Egyptians  were  acquainted,  and  which  pro-  grammar  by  which  names  denoting  emi- 
bably  was  the  denomination  of  a  deity  held  nence  are  pat  in  the  ploral  n amber,  or  bj 
by  them  in  special  honour.  However  this  the  supposition  tliat  the  appellation  wss 
may  be,  'Jehovah*  has  for  its  essential  im-  borrowed  from  polytheistic  usages  of  Isn- 
port  the  idea  of  ertstence,  of  self  and  neces-  guage.  It  is  employed  as  a  general  term 
sary  existence.  Accordingly,  we  here  find  for  the  divinity,  or  what  is  divine.  Henee 
Ood  described  as  the  living  one,  in  contra-  are  explained  the  forms,  'Jehovah  Ood*  ( Ub- 
distinction  to  all  the  pretended  divinities  of  ftesm,  Oen.  iii.  1),  'Jehovah  Ood  of  the  He- 
idol  worship  (Dent  v.  ao.  Dan.  vi.  20),  the  brews'  (Exod.  iii.  18),  'Jehovah  thy Gwl' 
ever-existing  source  of  life,  who  is,  and  who  (Deut  xxvii.  5,  6 ;  comp.  Dent.  vi.  4).  As 
was,  and  who  is  to  oome,  the  Almighty  the  radical  idea  of  the  word  is  either  power 
(Rev.  i.  8),  the  eternal  and  nnohsngeahle  or  worship,  it  is  spplied  to  rulers  and  fsisc 
Creator.  The  name  of  the  Deity  thus  so-  gods  (Exod.  xxi.  6, '  jud^s.'  Pa.  zcviL  7). 
lemnly  originated  or  adopted,  has  ever,  among  In  union  with  other  words,  it  sometimes  de- 
the  Jews,  continued  to  be  held  in  the  deepest  notes  what  is  very  great;  as  in  Oen.  xxx.  6, 
veneration.  They  therefore,  lest  they  might  '  great  wrestlings*  are  in  the  Hebrew,  'wmt* 
profane  it,  instead  of  Jehovah,  used  the  lings  of  Eloheem' (Jonah  iii.  3). 
word  Adonai,  or  Lord.  If,  now,  to  this  re*  There  are  some  individual  descriptioos 
presentation  of  Ood  we  add  the  emphatic  of  Ood  which  merit  attention,  such  as  '  the 
words  found  in  Dent  vi.  4—'  Hear,  0  Israel,  Judge  of  all  the  earth'  (Oen.  xvuL  %Si\  *  the 
Jehovah  our  Ood  is  one  Jehovah,'  or, '  Jeho-  Ood  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesli '  (Numb.  xn. 
▼sh  ie  our  Ood,  Jehovah  is  one'— we  learn  22),  'Jehovah,  Ood  in  heaven  above  and  os 
that  Moses  taught  his  people  the  sublime  the  earth  beneath ;  there  is  none  else*  (Deat 
doctrine  that  there  is  one  self-existent  Crea-  iv.  39 ;  eomp.  xxzii.  30,  seg.).  The  onioB  of 
tor  and  Ouardian  of  the  universe,  who  alone  Ood's  universal  dominion  with  his  lyeeisl 
is  to  be  worshipped,  served,  obeyed,  and  relation  towards  the  Israelites,  is  well  msikefl 
loved.  This  is  the  fimdsmentsl  truth  of  the  in  Deut  x.  li— Ifi.  The  continoation  of  ifct 
Kligton  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Mosaic  insti-  passsge  displays  in  a  striking  mamMr  Ike 
Mfloas*    Such  aie  the  wovds  which  to  the  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  a  Boog  *«ko 
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Rgtrdeth  not  persons  nor  taketh  rewani ;  he  stance,  power,  and  etemitj;  the  Father,  tlM 

doth  exeoute  die  jadgmeut  uf  the  fatLerleati  Son,  uid  die  lloly  Ohoui.'   The  last  sentence 

•od  widow,  And  loreth  the  stranger  in  giving  contains  a  statement  of  the  doetnne  of  the 

him  food  and  raiment'  (17— 2*^).    No  Ian-  Trinity,  which  is  held  to  be  proTed  bj  these 

goage  eontains  a  more  beantifhl  descriptiott  and  other  paseagts :  Numb,  tl  24^^Sttf   Is. 

of  Ood  in  his  moral  relations  to  man  than  ri.  3.   Matt.  iii.  Id,  17 ;  xzviiL  19.  1  Cor.ziL 

Dent  zzxii.  0,  teq.,  where  the  qualities  of  4 — 0.  8  Cor.  xiii.  14.   Bev.  L  4,  5. 

the  Father,  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Jndge,  GOG  AND  MAQOa  (H.)-   The  latter  was 

ars  strikingly  blended  together  (Ps.  xui.  a  descendant  of  Japheth  (Oen.  z.  2).    This 

19,  teq.;  ciii.).  relation  would  refer  ns  to  Europe  for  hi* 

The   fundamental  conceptions   of   Grod  place  of  settlement     In  Esek.  xxxviii.  2,  8, 

which   prerailed   under  the  old  covenant,  we  find  Gog  deeeribed  as  the  land  of  Magog, 

passed  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  new  and  this  Magog  is  the  chief  prince  of  Me* 

dispensation,  which  was  its  fulfilment  (Matt,  shech  and  Tubal,  and  as  a  powerful  leader^ 

zi.  2d.  John  t.  20 ;  viii.  &4).    But  the  idea  having  under  his  command  Persia,  Ethiopia 

of  God  was  more  completely  developed  by  and  Libya,  Gomer  and  all  his  bands,  as  well 

our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  that  they  set  as  the  house  of  Togarmah  of  the  north  quar- 

him  forth  as  a  Spirit  (John  iv.  23,  24) ;  as  ters  (comp.  zxxis.  1,  6,  11,  15).    Suoh  a 

an  invisible  Being  (i.  18)  ;  as  the  *  Great  warlike  alliance  as  is  here  implied  seems  im- 

First  Cause,'  having  a  necessary  and  inde-  possible;  and  the  tenor  <tf  the  passages  su|^ 

pendent  existence  (1  Tim.  vi.  15,  1(5.    John  gests  that  the  prophet  under  these  names 

v.  26);  as  absolute  perfection  (Matt  v.  48;  symbolised  idolAd7,  having  Gog  snd  Magog 

six.  17)  ;  and  finally,  in  regard  to  his  deal-  as  its   head.     T)ie  two  words,  from   their 

ings  with  men,  as  a  Fatlier,  not  so  mneh  in  agreemenr  in  sound,  appear  to  have  coal- 

the  Old'Testament  sense  of  a  master  of  a  esced,  being  employed  to  denote  the  power 

family,  as  in  relation  to  the  display  of  his  of  rode  force  employed  by  idolatry  againal 

own  essential  goodness  (1  John  iv.  8)  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (comp.  Rev.  xx.  7,  8). 

the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  highest  Such  a  power  was  well  represented  by  Gog; 

proof  of  God's  love  (1  John  iii.  1 ;  iv.  9.  or  the  little  known  and  barbarous  raoes  thai 

John  iii.  10),  and  in  those  providential  aN  inhabited  the  north  quarters  generally,  that 

rangements  by  which,  in  his  paternal  good-  is,  of  Asia  as  well  as  Europe.    Some  writera 

ness,  he  seeks  to  make  all  men  wise,  holy,  have  thought  that  the  Caucasians  were  meanly 

and  happy  (Matt  v.  4.'> ;  vi.2d,  $eq.;  vii.  11.  and  found  some  resemblance  between  the 

Luke  XV.  11 — 32.    1  Tim.  ii.  4).  names.     In  Syrian  and  Arabian  writers,  Gog 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  God  and  Magog  appear  as  the  repmenietive  el 

which  the  Scriptures  display  is  this — God  is  the  nordiem  peoples,  known  only  by  fable, 

the  self-existent,  eternal,  almighty,  and  mer-  After  the  same  manner,  tlie  name  Scyihiaae 

eifhl  Spirit  who  made,  fills,  and  guides  the  was  employed  in  ancient  times,  and  that  of 

universe,  who  exercises  a  ceaseless  govern-  Tartars  in  the  middle  ages. 

ment  over  all  its  parts,  especially  o\'er  the  GOLAN  (H.)f  •  oity  and  district  in  Aigobi 

intellectual  and  moral  world ;  which  in  various  or  the  western  part  of  Bashan.    It  was  oon* 

ways,  but  chiefly  by  his  Son,  he  is  engaged  quered  by  the  Israelites,  given  to  Manasseh, 

in  raising  into  union  with  himself,  and  so  and  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Oeut, 

into  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  endless  iv.  43.  Josh.xx.S;  xxi.27.  1  Chron.vi.71). 

bliss.     This  description  of  God  furnished  From  this  city  came  the  name  GauUniiU, 

by  the  sacred  writings  is  their  complete  jus-  or  GaulanitUy  which  extended  from  the  see 

tification  and  their  highest  eulogy.     Books  of  Gennesareth  to  Hermon,  now  Dteholmn. 

which  have  conveyed  to  the  world  so  grand  It  contained  the  west  of  the  plain  of  the 

e   conception  —  conveyed  it  as  their  chief  Hauran,  and  was  a  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of 

burden— conveyed  it,  not  in  bare  and  cold  Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 

abstractions,  but  in  history,  biography,  poe-  GOLD  (T).    See  Ibok. 

try  and  fact,  in  living  and  most  touching  GOLDSMITH,  a  worker  in  gold,  standf 

examples,  before  all,  in  the  life,  teachings,  for  a  Hebrew  word,  tiaraphf  which,  signiiy^ 

and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ—can  ing  to  perform  the  operations  of  metallorgy, 

have  nothing  to  fear  from  small  objections  such  as  melting  or  founding  (Jer.  vi.  20), 

or  the  growth  of  mtellect,  since  they  conf^  assaying  (Ps.  Ixvi.  10),  refining  (Zeoh.  xiii. 

on  man  the  highest  and  noblest  boon  that  it  9),  also  to  gild  or  cover  with  gold  (Is.  xl. 

is  possible  for  him  to  receive.  19),  shows  in  its  seversl  appUoations  that 

The  Church  of  England,  in  its  first  Artl-  the  Hebrews  were  fkmiliar  with  the  seienee 

de,  thus  speaks  on  the  point  before  us :  in  question.     Working  in  gold  became  e 

<  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever-  trade  (Neh.  iii.  81),  which  was  eneooraged 

lasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions ;  of  by  idolatry  (Is.  xlvi.  0).    See  Oabpbmtxb. 

infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  the  GOLIATH.    See  Datip. 

Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  both  visi-  GOMER  (H.),  eldest  son  of  Japheth  and 

ble  and  invisible.   And  in  unity  of  this  God-  grandson  of  Noah,  is  aoeoonted  the  foeoder 

head  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  sob-  of  the  northern  nations»  the  CisMMriaM 
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(Oymri)  tnd  Celta,  plaoed  between  llie  Bo-  GOSHEN,  called  •!«>  *  the  land  of  Bame- 

zystfaenes  (Dneiper)  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  tea'  (Gen.  zItU.  11),  the  diatzict  fonung 

OOMOBBAH  (H.  a  heap),  a  city  in  the  the  tnangle  bounded  by  the  MedileiTaiieao, 

vale  of  Siddim,  having  a  king  named  Binha  the  weatem  aim  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  tht 


(Oen.  xiT.  2),  lying  probably  aonth  from  aaaten  or  Peloaiae  ann  of  the  Mile, 

Sodom  (x.  19),  whoee  inhabitanta  were  Teiy  mencing  at  Heliopolia,  whieh  Joaeph  ai- 

wicked(xiii.  18),  and  which,  with  fbnr  neigh-  aigned  to  hia  father  for  an  abode^  and  in 

bonring  eitiea,  waa  destroyed  of  Ood,  proba-  which  the  family  of  Jacob  grew  into  a  natioo 

biy  by  a  volcanic  eruption  (ziz.  ii,  20).  (Gen.  zlv.  10;  xItL  si8,  mq,).     Thai  the 

*  Goniorrah '  ia  uaed  aa  a  type  of  extreme  country  which    they  actually  oecupiad  lay 

guilt  and  an  example  of  the  DiTine  puniah-  along  the  fertile  banka  of  the  Nil«»  probabty 

menta  (Is.  i.  9, 10 ;  xiiL  19.    Amoa  iv.  IL  fhnn  On  to  Pelnainm,  mny  be  inliamd  from 

Matt  X.  15).  the  way   in  which  Tcgetabla  lozoriea  an 

GOOD,  the  great  object  of  human  dealre,  spoken  of  aa  having  been  aojoyed  by  tbe 

which  haa  been   diligently  and  anxioualy  Hebrewa  (Nnmbera  zL  ft;  zz»  6);  and  dit 

■ought  in  all  ages  and  natioufl,  now  with  flocka  and  herda  whidi  they  brought  with 

only  the  glimmerings  of  half^awakened  rea-  them  would  require  the  paalnre  grounda  a^ 

•on,  BOW  with  all  the  resources  of  highly-  forded  by  the  more  eaatem  parta  boideriag 

eultuzed  philoaophy,  and  now  under    the  on  the  deaert.    A  union  of  rich  garden  sail 

guidance  of  conmion  experience  and  prae-  with  downa  and  upland*  would  be  aibfdcd 

tieal  good  aense,  ia  in  £e  Bible  set  forth,  in  Goshen,  and  prove  for  the  Paleatiniaa 

under  various  forms,  as  the  observance  of  ihepherda  '  ttie  beat  of  tho  land*  (Gen.  xlviL 

God*s  holy  laws,  and,  in  snch  observancai  6),  while  it  would  have  the  additional  leeon- 

Uic    fhlAlment  of  the    great  purposes  of  mendation  of  allowing  Jacob  (xlv.  10)  to  he 

our  being.     In  this,  the  correct  view  of  near  hia  dutifhl  eon  Joaeph,  whoae  habitoal 

good,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  present  an  ex-  rsaidence  waa  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 

amplification  of  the  claim  to  our  reverence  Memphia.    The  proximity  of  thia  district  lo 

which  they  acquire  by  disclosing  the  true  Paleatine,  which  led  to  hoatila  MovemcBti 

relations  in  which  man  stands  to  the  Maker  between  Israelites  and  Philiatinea  (1  Chroa. 

of  the  universe,  whose  will  must  be  law  to  vii  21),  givea  an  aaauranoa  that  we  havs  in 

all  orders  of  creatures,  and  obedience  to  it  the  ancient  Goahen  (Exod.  xiii.  17,  16), 

whoae  will  cannot  fail  to  ensure  their  high-  a  concluaion  that  finds  mpport  in  the  Scp- 

•at  happinesa.     The  question  then  arises,  tuagint,  the  opinion  of  whoeo   tnmslaion 

What  ia  God's  will  ?    Here,  in  the  main,  deserves  great  respeet  in  whatev«r  regards 

tiiere  is  no  difficulty.    The  Universe,  Provi-  Egypt.     Moreover,  fh»m  Pa.  IxxviiL  12, 4i, 

dense,  and  the  Scriptures,  our  own  frame  it  appeara  that  Moaea  wiooghi  his  miradss 

and  capabilities,  our  actual  condition  and  in  the  land  of  Zoan,  that  ia  Tanaia,  whieh 

our  proapects,  combine  to  make  God's  will  lay  in  the  north-weatem  part  of  the  dianiiL 

clear  to  every  faithful  learner.    Obedience,  The  Arabic  tranalation  also  lamiais  Goshfli 

then,  to  God's  will  is  man's  highest  good  as  by  SSidir,  the  name  of  a  ▼illago  which  lay  ia 

well  aa  his  first  duty.    Thus  are  duty  and  the  vicinity  of  Belbeia,  near  which  may  sill 

happinees  identified.    He  that  ia  in  the  wi^  be  seen  remains  of  the  ancient  Israahtea  ia 

of  duty  ia  on  the  road  to  happineas.    Bat  mounds,  bearing  the  namo  of  T«tt-e<-ir«ft«d, 

there  is  a  prominence  given  to  the  idea  and  or  Jewa'  hills  or  tomba. 

the  claims  of  duty  which  shows  that  we  GOSPEL  (T.  Ged  ipsil, '  Ood'a  annoanee- 

ahould  seek  first,  not  good,  but  the  will  and  ment;*  vtrbum  Dei,  or  '  a  proelamation  of 

favour  of  God.  Aa  the  aource  of  evil  ia  found  good')  has  for  ita  Greek  original  a  waidt 

in  the  predominance  of  man'a  passions  over  €uangeliamf  which  signifiAs  *  the  glad  maa- 

his  judgment  and  his  will,  so  the  source  of  aage,'  that  ia,  of  the  kingdom  off  God  ia 

good  is  originally  in  God  hhnself,  and  deri-  Christ  (Matt  iv.  23 ;  comp.  Lahs  iL  10), '  the 

vatively  in  the  soul  of  man  brought  into  ao-  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God'  (Aets  xx.  %i), 

eordance  with  the  Divine  will  and  pnzpoaes.  the  great  canae  of  God  and  Chriat  in  thh 

Hence  we  may  generally  declare  that  man'a  dispensation  off  grace  (Maih  viiL  85;  eoaip. 

will  ia  the  source  of  evil,  and  God's  will  the  z.  29).  the  spkitusl  instmotioiis  thcrehy 

fountain  of  good.  Accordingly,  the  univeraal  conveyed  (1  Pet  iv.  17.  2  Cor.  iv.  8).  The 

diffusion  of  happiness  is  made  coincident  word  may  alao  mean  aa  aeeoont  off  the  pab* 

Hith  the  univeraal  prevalence  of  the  will  and  lication  and  prograaa  off  Uiia   good  news 

spirit  of  God.    The  citation  of  individual  (Mark  i.  1).  Thia  ia  the  impovl  of  the  tidsa 

paaaagea  would  give  no  adequate  conception  that  atand'at  the  head  off  what  wa  lena  the 

of  the  force  of  evidence  with  which  these  (four)  goapela,  whieh,  howovar,  did  act 

great  trutha  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible.    We  originate  with  thsanthoraoff  thoae  hislBtiari 

leave  them  as  general  deductiona  from  the  argumanta,  thou|^  we  find  the  tana  v«y 

Scriptures,  for  the  reader  to  conaider  and  early ;  thua  Justin  Martyr  nsaa  dusa  wiaii 

verify,  referring  merely  in  illustration  to  the  — ^^  the  apoatles  have  so  handad  doim  is  te 

following:  Gen.  iiL  3,  14.    Beat  xxviii. —  memohrs  that  are  called  goapela.'    <  Aaeoii' 

uzi  Ps.  Jdx.  7,  It).      .  ing  to  my  gospel'  (Boat  iL  16)  piobshly 
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■BMBS,  '  •eeording  to  mj  preacfaing  of  the  Jesus*  m  seaii,  known,  tnd  reported  by  fait 

gospel '  (>Ti  96).    The  gospel  is  described  disciples. 

■Dd  cluurmcterised  by  many  epithets — as        The  aitempt  to  form  Harmonies  of  the 

*  God's  words'  (John  viii.  47),  '  the  f^thM  fonr  gospels  has  proceeded  on  the  assump- 

word  of  instmotion'  (Tit  1. 9), '  Uie  word  of  tion  Uiat  their  writers  undertook,  under  the 

Ike  kingdom'  (Matt  ziii.  19),  'his  (God's)  guidance  of  inspiration,  to  compose  in  each 

doeCrine'  (1  Tim.  iri.  1),  *the  words  of  this  ease  a  history  of  Jesus  the  Christ    Like 

hU  (Acts  ▼.  20),  *  the  ministry  (word  rather)  other  assumptions,  of  which  there  are  so 

of  leooneiliation '  (3  Cor.  ▼.  19),  all  which  many  in  theology,  Uiis  has  produced  a  plen- 

tentis  ssire  to  show  to  how  great  an  extent  tiful  crop  of  errors.    It  may  not  be  easy  to 

nooone  was  at  the  first  had  to  preaching  determine  with  strict  accuracy  what  relation 

the  good  news,  or  the  announcement  of  it  the  four  evangelists  bear  to  each  other,  but 

from  the  lips  snd  from  the  heart    Other  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  arrive 

desoriptiTe  tenns  may  be  found  in  Acts  xiv.  at  the  truth  is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 

17.  Ephas.  iii.  2.   I  Tim.  iii.  9,  16.  records  themselves.    Such  a  perusal  gives 

Mneh  perverse  ingenuity  is  employed  by  no  oountenance  to  the  assumption  to  which 

the  Christian  fathers  in  assigning  reasons  refsrenoe  has   just  been  made.      On  the 

why  the  gospels  are  in  number  four ;  for  in-  contrary,   there  are  evidences  which  show 

•taaee,  because  there  are  four  cardinal  vir-  that  the  writers  had   severally  their  own 

tnes,  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  four  points  of  view,  as  well  as  separate,  if  on  the 

tisnienta.    Besides  the  four  recognised  by  whole  convergent,  aims.    In  general,  they 

tile  ehnreh,  a  great  number  of  other  gospels  proposed  to  set  forth  in  evidence  the  daims 

van  pot  fortfi  by  parties  in  order  to  sustain  of  Jesus  to  the  credence  and  homage  of  the 

the  paitiealar  views  which  they  severally  held,  human  soul.    But  in  pursuing  this  great 

Tkns  Jerome  tells  us,  '  By  different  authors  purpose,  they  sought  also  to  gain  prevalence 

ware  pot  forth  the  prinoiplea  of  different  for  that  particular  view  of  him  which  they 

heiesiea,  as  that  (gospel)  according  to  the  had  been  led  to  form.  Accordingly,  Matthew, 

Egyptians,  and  Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and  who  wrote  first,  exhibits  the  conception  of 

Bardiolomew,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  Jesus  held  by  the  Jewish,  or  Petrine,  party 

of  Basilides,  and  Apelles,  and  the  rest,  whom  in  the  church.  In  reply  to  this  representation 

it  would  be  a  very  long  task  to  enumerate.*  of  Christianity,  Luke  exhibits  the  wider  and 

See  Apocbtpha.  nobler  views   entertained  by  Paul.     Mark 

Properiy,  there  is  but  one  gospel ;  for,  as  steps  in  as  a  mediator  between  the  two,  and 
the  proclamation  of  divine  truth  by  the  great  offers  the  gospel  in  a  later  state  of  develop- 
Heasenger  of  the  covenant,  the  gospel  is  ment,  and  therefore  in  a  more  cosmopolitan 
neeessarily  one.  But  this  unity,  as  it  existed  form.  It  is,  however,  to  John,  who  did  not 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  fell  from  his  lips,  write  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  century,  that 
eoold  not  fail  to  undergo  modifications  on  we  must  look  for  the  highest  conception  of 
being  apprehended  by  inferior  minds  and  re-  the  majesty  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  spi- 
oorded  in  argumentative  narrations.  Hence  rituali^  of  his  kingdom.  Under  these  cir* 
va  have  several  records  whence  to  learn  the  comstances,  we  are  to  expect,  not  a  rigid  uni- 
ons gospel  of  salvation.  From  Luke  i.  I —  fonnity,  but  variations  and  diversity.  The 
4»  it  may  i4>pear  that  in  the  first  days  there  gospels,  as  they  actually  are,  present  a  view 
were  current  in  the  church  many  narratives  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  church  aa 
of  '  those  things  which  are  surely  believed.'  displayed  in  Uie  epistolary  writings.  That 
Tbeae,  however,  are  now  in  number  four,  condition  was  to  a  great  extent  one  of  inter- 
The  unity  thua  in  appearance  lost,  divines  nal  conflict  A  great  question  was  at  issue — 
have  endeavoured  to  restore  by  what  are  was  the  gospel  to  be  set  free  from  the  bonds 
eallad  Harmonies  (Qreswell's,  Carpenter's,  of  its  Jewish  parentage  f  Did  justification 
Bobinson's),  but  with  little  success,  since  take  place  by  deeds  of  the  law,  aa  the  Ju- 
they  have  aimed  at  more  than  the  facts  of  daizen  said,  or  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  Paul 
tha  eaae  allow  to  be  attained.  maintained  ?    The  debate  which  proceeded 

An  analysis  of  the   four  gospels  would  in  every  part  of  the  chureh,  and  has  left  per- 

aaliaiy  the  reader  that  whatever  points  of  manent  results  in  apostolic  letters,  could  not 

diveni^  they  contain,  stfll  one  and  the  same  fail  to  find  utterance  in  gospels  or  argn- 

great  personage  is  dieir  subject,  and  that  mentative  narrations.    Such  utterance  it  did 

their  several  accounta  are  identical  in  the  find.    And  in  such  an  utterance  we  have 

ehief  fseta  of  his  history,  and  vary  only  in  the  best  guarantee  of  the  independenoe  and 

•oeessories  and  colouring.    The  approxima-  integrity  of  the  evangelists,  who,  writing  from 

tion  made  by  harmonisen  to  a  consecutive  their  own  individual  oonvictions,  have,  aa 

and  nnilbrm  synopsis  of  the  life  of  Christ  witnesses,  left  us  compositions  which  bear, 

has  at  least  this  merit,  namely,  that  it  ahowa  in  the  cireumstances  under  which  they  were 

bow  mneh  unity  prevails  in  the  fonr  narra-  written,  undeniable  attestations  to  the  good 

tbraa,  and  that  the  narraton  drew  their  ae-  faith  and  competency  of  their  authors.    For 

aoants  from  ttie  same  souree,  the  living  evidence,  instruction,  and  impreaaion,  fsr  aa* 
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perior  ii  the  totiul  diTcrgenee  to  one  no-  Tlie  general  diffneneet  diftt  prersil  in  iIm 

broken   and  lifeless  UDiforiuity,  which,   m  gospels  hsnre  eaused  them  to  be  pUeed  in 

being  unlike  any  thing  human,  wonld  excite  two  classes :  I.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  L«ke, 

our  suspicions  rather  than  stir  our  hearts,  ealled  the  synoptical  (bsring  the  same  view) 

As  things  are,  we  possess  the  ustimony  of  gospels ;  II.  John,  whose  gospel  is  distin- 

four  truly  independent  wi messes,  whose  veiy  guiahed  tnm  the  others  by  its  refloetive  cha- 

disagreement  attests  the  substantial  reality  raeter.    The  recorded  fiiets  hmd  passed  into 

of  what  they  report,  and  the  trustworthiness  the  mind  of  the  writer,  been  oareftiUy  st«- 

of  the  recorded  testimony.   So  is  the  wisdom  died,  and,  when  at  length  f\Dlly  imboed  with 


of  Providence  justified  in  its  works !  his  Tiews,  were  put  forth  in  aiieh  Ibrms  and 
The  exhibition  of  the  cYidenee  on  whioh  eoloors  as,  in  the  use  of  die  beat  means  be 
rests  this  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  eould  command,  had  approred  themselves  is 
evangelists  would  require  a  volume,  and  we  his  judgment  The  synoptical  gospels  slso, 
have  only  a  few  lines  at  our  disposaL  These  bearing  traces  of  the  minda  by  which  they 
we  shall  occupy  in  giving  an  instance  in  which  were  produced,  have  less  of  e  philosophiesl 
Luke  qualifies  the  statements  and  views  of  tone,  being,  to  some  extent,  noconseious  re- 
Matthew.  The  latter,  with  a  Judaising  ten-  flections  of  the  image  of  Jeans  ftom  the  sur- 
dency,  represents  Jesus,  who  with  him  is  the  face  of  minds  more  given  to  observe  and 
son  of  David  and  Abraham  (i.  1),  and  king  report  than  reflect,  semtiniae,  and  speculate, 
of  tlie  Jews  (ii.  2),  as  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  The  synoptical  gospels  eonline  the  puUie 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (xv.  24),  who  history  of  Jesns  before  his  anffnings  to  his 
are  accordingly  the  children  of  the  kingdom  abode  in  Galilee,  while  John  inelodies  visits 
(viii.  12),  whose  bread  it  is  not  meet  to  take  to  Jerusalem.  The  acoordence  of  the  first 
and  cast  to  the  dogs  (xv.  26 ;  comp.  vii.  6),  three  gospels  with  eaeh  other  liee  not  merely 
on  whioh  account  the  apostles  were  not  to  In  the  events,  bat  the  msnner  of  writing,  and 
go  to  Samaritens  or  heathen  (x.  0),  and  even  the  words.  The  laat  point  of  agreement 
the  coming  of  the  Sou  of  Man  is  not  post-  has  oeoaaioned  much  disenasion  among  eii- 
poned  beyond  the  time  when  they  have  gone  tics,  who  desired  hence  to  neeertnin  the  man- 
over  the  cities  of  Israel  (x.  23).  And  if  .ner  in  which  the  three  goepels  ceme  into  ex- 
foreigners  are  to  partake  in  die  gospel,  it  ia  istenee.  Though  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
as  converts  to  a  Jewish  Christianity,  sitting  is  requiaito  for  a  foil  nndeietanding  of  the 
down  in  the  kingdom  with  Abraham,  laaae,  facts,  yet  some  idea  may  be  formed  ftom  die 
and  Jacob  (viii.  11);  and  only  then  are  Eni^ah  Tersion.  We  give  some  instsnees, 
pagans  to  be  invited  to  the  supper  when  I.  of  a  verbal  agreement  between  the  three: 
those  who  have  been  bidden  prove  unwortliy  Matt  ix.  15,  Mark  it  20,  Lnke  t.  35 ;  also 
(xxii.  5—10;  comp.  xxL  43).  In  the  final  Matt  xvi.  28,  Mark  ix.  1,  Luke  ix.  37;  II. 
regeneration,  however,  when  the  Son  of  Man  between  Matthew  and  Lnke :  Matt  iv.  5, 
sits  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  he  will  have  Luke  iv.  0 ;  Matt.  iv.  10,  Lake  iv.  8 ;  Matt 
restored  Israel  in  all  its  twelve  tribes,  who  vii.  5,  Luke  vL  42;  III.  between  Matthew 
will  be  governed  by  the  twelve  apostles  (xix.  and  Mark:  Matt  xv.  8,  Mark  viL  6  (bodi 
28,  29 ;  XXV.  31).  Luke  omits  the  passages  taken  firom  the  Septnagint) ;  Matthew  xxvi 
that  restrict  tlie  mission  of  the  apostles  to  55,  Mark  xiv.  48 ;  IV.  between  Mark  and 
Jews,  and  that  form  the  basia  of  Matthew'a  Luke :  Mari:  vi.  41,  Luke  ix.  18  ;  Mark 
view.  In  opposition  to  which,  he  sets  forth  xiv.  15,  Luke  xxii.  12.  To  explain  this 
the  rich  man  (the  Jew)  reduced  to  misery,  relationship,  these  theories  were  put  for 
andthebeggarLaxarus  (the  heathen)  raised  ward:  I.  either  one  erangeliat  borrowed 
to  Abraham's  bosom  (xvi.  10 — 31);  while  a  from  another;  II.  all  three  drew  fk«Nn  a 
preference  is  given  to  PhoBnioians  and  Sy-  common  source ;  or.  III.  in  the  nse  of  this 
rians  (iv.26, 27),  which  immediately  follows  source  the  one  availed  himself  of  the  other. 
the  decUration  that  Jesus  is  sent  to  all  that  This  hypothesis,  whidi  took  its  rise  widi 
suffer  (18),  agreeably  to  the  angelic  song  Herder  and  paraed  throned  the  hands  of 
which  proclaims  good-will  to  msn  without  Eichhom  and  kCarsh,  has  for  its  basis  an 
distinction  (ii.  14),  and  to  Simeon's  decla-  unsupported  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
ration  that  Jesus  was  prepared  before  the  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  goapel,  trana- 
face  of  all  people,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Oen-  lated  into  Greek,  and  led  to  a  degree  of  com 
tiles,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  Israel  (81,  82).  plexity  that  snfieed  to  expose  its  untenable- 
In  consequence,  the  heathen  are  set  forth  in  ness.  The  supposition  of  a  apcdten  original 
a  favourable  light;  for  instance,  the  cento-  is  more  in  agreement  with  flie  eondition  of 
rion  (vii  2,  teq.;  comp.  Matt  viii.  5,  uq,),  the  early  chureh.  The  gospel  was  originally 
Pilate  (xxiii.  4),  the  good  Samaritan  (x.  38,  preached,  not  vrritmn.  With  men  who  were 
uq.)t  of  whose  race  lepers  are  healed  by  Jesus  ftill  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  expeetod  the  im* 
(xvii.  11,  M^.;  see  16—19),  and  his  genea-  mediate  ^pearanee  of  their  Lord,  viHiag  at 
logy  is  traced  beyond  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  first  was  not  likely  even  to  oeeor  aa  aa  ite 
nation  to  God  himself  (iii  88 ;  eomp.  Rom.  But  the  words  of  Christ  wonld  live  In  thdr 
zi.  2  Cor.  iii.).  hearte  and  give  rise  to  a  two-fold  ttoft  fli 
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tranimiafion ;  I.  Aramaio,  for  iubabitanto  of 
Palestine  and  Syria ;  II.  Greek,  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  With  the  progress  of  events 
the  second  gained  the  upper  hand,  till  it 
became  the  only  one,  for  in  Greek  did  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  convert  the  world. 
Hence  there  arose  a  new  dialect,  made  up 
of  Jewish  and  Greek  influences,  and  employ- 
ing the  Greek  letters  or  tongue.  The  one- 
neas  of  the  subject-matter  would  occasion 
uniformity  of  expression,  which  was  ren- 
dered the  more  easy,  if  not  judged  indispen- 
sable, in  consequence  of  the  sanctity  and  pre- 
dominating influence  of  the  Great  Master's 
mind :  hence  there  arose  a  kind  of  stereo- 
typed sacred  language.  This  view  involves 
a  sufficient  degree  of  fixedness  in  the  origi- 
nal of  the  gospel  histories  to  be  one  cause 
of  the  actual  unity  and  agreement,  while  it 
allows  such  a  yieldingness  and  elasticity  as 
would  in  part  occasion  the  divergencies, 
which,  after  all  exaggerations  have  been  dis- 
allowed, are  still  considerable 

When,  however,  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
his  religion  began  to  spread,  and,  in  the 
delay  of  his  second  appearance,  there  arose 
a  feeling  of  want  fur  sketcbes  of  the  life  and 
the  deeds  of  Jesus,  individuals,  most  proba- 
bly apostles,  made  such  outlines,  which  by 
degrees  came  into  circulation  among  be- 
lievers, being  communicated  from  fathers  to 
sons,  and  from  one  member  of  a  church  to 
another.  In  point  of  time,  probably  several 
of  these  were  produced  together ;  since  the 
feeling  was  general,  and  the  requisite  ability 
in  possession  of  many  persons.  When  thus 
published,  these  documents  were  subjected 
to  the  spontaneous  and  inevitable  criticism 
of  members  of  the  church  who  had  seen  the 
Lord  and  heard  the  gracious  words  that  fell 
from  his  lips.  Corrections  and  additions 
were  made,  till  at  length  a  certain  fixed  form 
of  both  doctrine  and  expression,  as  ema- 
nating from  Jesus,  and  a  certain  fixed  form 
of  narrating  events  performed  by  him,  came 
gradually  into  existence.  But  as  the  church 
spread,  and  since  in  these  days  intercommu- 
nication was  difficult,  there  arose  in  difierent 
parts  different  modifications  of  the  common 
form,  which,  retaining  much  of  the  identity 
of  expression,  deviated  more  or  less  in  ac- 
cessory circumstances. 

There  thus  in  early  days  arose  several 
narratives  belonging  to  a  common  family, 
each  received  in  particular  circles,  and, 
while  agreeing  in  the  main,  departing  from 
each  other  in  minor  deuils.  This  view  has 
solid  historical  support  in  the  prologue  to 
Lake's  gospel  (i.  I — 4),  where  we  find  that 
before  the  composition  of  Luke's  narrative, 
many,  from  the  reports  of  eye-witnesse$t  had 
drawn  up  declarations  of  the  events  accom- 
plished  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel. 
The  passage  teaches  these  things,  namely, 
that  the  original  source  of  the  gospels  was 
verbal  testimony,  which  gave  rise  to  several 


written  narratives ;  these  were  known  to 
Luke,  but  not  considering  any  one  of  them 
perfect,  that  evangelist  wrote  his  work,  after 
a  careful  study  and  comparison  of  these  and 
other  authorities.  Hence  in  kind  the  sources 
of  our  guspels  were  two,  in  number  many, 
yet  all  agreeing  in  substance.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  gospel  history  from  the  days  of 
Christ  up  to  about  A.D.  70. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
the  gospels.     Two  extremes,  however,  may 
be  ascertained.     These  narratives  could  not 
have  come  into  existence  either  before  the 
middle  of  the  first  or  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.     This  being  establisLed,  we 
ascertain  the  century  within  which  they  first 
appeared,  and  so  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which 
suffices  for  all  practically  important  purposes, 
and  can  declare  that  the  accounts  we  possess 
of   the   life   and  deeds  of  Jesus  appeared 
immediately  after  the  recorded  events  took 
place.      If,  now,  we  fix  the  crucifixion  at 
A.  D.  30,  we  have  at  one  extremity  of  our 
limit  twenty  years  to  account  for.   Consider- 
ing the  ideas  that  prevailed  in  the  infant 
church,  and  the  unliterary  character  of  its 
chief  members,  we  are  warranted  in  declar- 
ing that  tliis  period  was  of  a  character  to 
render  the  composition  of  any  thing  resem- 
bling history  all  but  impossible.     The  other 
extreme,  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
is  easily  determinable.     At  the  end  of  that 
century,  we  know  from  Irenasus  (born  not 
later  than  140  A.D.),  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
(flourished  cir,  180  A.  D.)»  imd  Tertullian 
(bom  ctr.  160),  tliat  our  gobpels  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged   in  the   church.     Such  . 
acknowledgment  was  a  work  of  time,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  made  by  parties  of  diverse 
opinions,  not    excluding  those  whom   the 
church  branded  as  heretics.     But  there  are 
witnesses,  belonging  to  difierent  parts  of  the 
world  and  different  parties,  who  carry  the 
canonical  gospels  back  into  the  first  century, 
and  place  them  at  least  near  the  apostles. 
Even  tlie  opponent  of  Christianity,  Celsua, 
and  the  heretics,  Marcion,  Valeutinus,  Ba- 
silides  (140),  knew  our  gospels  and  did  not 
contest  tlxeir  genuineness,  but  merely  their 
credibility.   The  undesigned  evidence  of  J  us- 
tin  Martyr  (bom  80,  died  180  A.D.)  is  of 
great  weight  (see  i.  277).     The  evidence  of 
Justin  is  the  more  forcible  because  he  did 
not  recognise  in  the  gospels  the  quality  of 
inspiration,  which  he  held  belonged  solely 
to  Uie  prophets ;  for  the  great  use  he  makes 
of  them  in  his  polemical  and  philosophical 
writings,   shows   tlieir  prevalence   and  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
The   way  in   which  Justin   speaks   of  the 
sources  of  his  information  is  so  remarkable, 
and  seems  to  us,  with  other  facts,  to  show 
so  clearly  that  these  sources  were  our  gos- 
pels, that  we  shall  here  put  down  a  Uteral 
translation  of  some  of  the  passages : — '  For 
the  apostles  havp  so  handed  down  in  the 
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memorUlt  prodaced  by  them,  called  gos*  tlea,  and  were  Beptrated  from  many  other 
yelB :'  *  both  the  memorials  of  the  apostles  similar  prodactions  as  authentic  records  of 
and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read '  the  life  of  Jesus.'  *  These  accounts  do  not 
(in  the  church  meetings),  '  as  those  who  reach  ftirther  back  than  the  third  or  fourth 
have  written  in  memoirs  all  things  respect-  decade  of  the  second  century.'  Yet  Strauss 
ing  our  Saviour  have  taught :'  *  which  things  refuses  to  receive  the  gospels.  Why  ?  In 
are  also  written  in  the  memoirs  of  the  apos-  truth,  from  being  led  by  a  system  of  pan- 
ties:* *  for  in  the  memoirs  which  I  affirm  to  theism  (see  Atheist)  to  believe  in  nothing 
have  been  drawn  up  by  his  apostles  and  higher  dian  nature,  and,  consequently,  to  re- 
Ihose  that  followed  Uiem.'  Less  frequently  gard  miracles  as  an  impoasibility,  and  nar- 
does  he  speak  of  a  single  gospel ;  thus,  *  in  ratives  of  miracles  as  something  for  which 
the  gospel  it  is  written :'  '  the  commands  in  an  earthly  origin  mnst  have  existed  and  may 
what  is  called  the  gospel.'  The  usual  im-  with  care  be  found.  Beginning  with  this  pre- 
port  of  the  term  seems  to  be,  *  the  collection  sumption  against  Christianity,  he  finds  every 
of  the  gospels.'  account  which  has  a  miraculous  element  in- 

These  facts  are  of  great  importance.  They  credible  to  such  an  extent,  that  this  element 
•how  us  beyond  the  possibility  of  exception  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  of  its 
that*  in  substance,  the  facts  and  doctrines  nnhistorio  character.  With  this  preliminary 
of  the  goRpel  were  the  same  in  the  days  of  conviction,  the  work  which  he  had  to  aocom- 
Justin  that  they  are  now.  There  undonbt-  plish  was  this — to  account  for  the  rise  and 
edly  existed  in  his  time  a  sphere  of  gospel  spread  of  the  gospel  apart  from  miraculous 
truUi  which  was  generally  received  by  those  assistance.  It  has  been  somewhat  super- 
best  fitted  to  know  its  value,  on  which  the  ficially  declared  that  Strauss  had  done  a  ser- 
infant  church  was  founded  and  modelled,  rice  to  Christianity  by  destroying  Rationalism, 
and  in  which  we  still  find  the  substance  of  It  is,  however,  not  Rationidism,  but  the  ra- 
our  present  gospels.  This  gospel  was  recog-  tionalistio  mode  of  interpretation,  which, 
nised,  moreover,  as  having  an  apostolic  ori-  while  admitting  the  miraculous  narratives, 
giu  ;  and  from  the  simple  fact  that  early  in  sought  to  explain  the  miraculous  facts  from 
the  second  century  it  was  generally  received  purely  natural  causes,  that  his  work  has  ef- 
and  appealed  to  as  of  au^ority  in  doctrine  fectually  exploded.  The  system  of  Strauss, 
and  morals,  it  must  for  many  years  have  especially  as  carried  to  its  full  extent  by 
existed  in  a  concrete  and  uniform  shape,  others,  is  a  pure  system  of  naturalism,  which 
How  these  things  could  have  been,  had  knows  in  the  universe  nothing  superior  to 
not  Christianity  had  the  origin  ascribed  to  man,  and  teaches  no  higher  religion  than 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  unable  to  the  deification  of  self  and  the  worship  of 
eonceive.   The  beginning  of  the  second  cen-  genius. 

tury  is  as  early  as  we  could  expect  these         The  theory  which  Strauss  has  advanced  in 

written  memorials  to  have  gained  general  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  gospels 

acceptance ;   and  the  circumstance   that  at  and  of  Christianity,  is  as  follows : — ^There 

that  time,  in  the  midst  of  different  opinions  existed  in  the  time  of  the-  emperior  Tiberius 

and  conflicting    interests,   they  were   very  a  Jew,  by  name  Jesus,  bom  at  Nazareth, 

widely  received,  suffices  of  itself  to  vindicate  who,  having  for  some  time  lived  in  Galilee, 

the  historical  credibility  of  the  great  facts  of  became   a    scholar   of   John   the    Baptist 

the  gospel.   Let  it  be  observed  that  we  speak  When,  in  the  hazardous  work  of  preaching 

now  not  of  the  authors,  but  the  contents,  of  repentance,  John  had  been  east  into  prison, 

our  evangelical  narratives,  and  rather  of  the  Jesus,  on  independent  grounds,  undertook  a 

substance  of  those  narratives  than  their  de-  similar  task,  aiming  to  produce  a  moral  refor- 

tails  and  accessories.    And  we  say  that  the  matlon  among  the  people ;  and,  being  pos- 

substance   in   question   is   ascertained  and  sessed  with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the 

even  preserved  to  us  as  of  apostolic  origin  day  in  regard  to  miraculous  aids,  he  ex- 

and  as  of  historic  validity,  by  Justin  Martyr  pected  a  divine  interposition  by  which  Is- 

and  writers  of  the  same  age.  rael  would  be  set  at  liber^  and  David's 

This  point  is   of  so  much  consequence,  throne   restored.     This  view,  set  forth  by 

that  we   shall   here   put  down  admissions  Jesu8,found  acceptance  in  the  long-cherished 

made  by  Strauss  in  his  celebrated  Leben  Jesu,  expectations  entertained  of  the  coming  of  the 

the   raUier  because  we   shall   immediately  Messiah,  so  that  at  last  the  question  arose 

have  to  recur  to  them  in  speaking  of  his  among  Uie  people  that  Jesus  might  himsdf 

theory,  which,  with  developments  made  by  be   the    Messiah.     To   this    notion  Jesus 

his  scholars,  is  the  last  form  in  which  infi-  was  at  first  opposed,  but  by  degrees  he  fell 

delity  has  assailed  the  gospel.   Strauss,  then,  in  with  the  popular  opinion.     Meanwhile, 

admits — '  We  learn  from  the  works  of  Ire-  the   authorities  of  the  land  regarded  him 

n«us,  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  of  Ter-  with  aversion  and   sought  to  compass  his 

tuUian,  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  death.    Jesus  knew  their  feU  designs,  but 

after  Christ,  our  four  gospels  were  recog*  found  comfort  and  support  in  the  sulli^rings 

nised  by  the  orthodox  church  as  the  writings  of  prophets,  and,  after  their  example,  peise- 

of  the  apoBtlei  tad  the  ^^ipUa  of  the  kbos-  vered  in  his  teachings,  till  at  last  lie  «•■ 
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ftpprehended  and  put  to  death.    As  sood,  mind ;  for  in  trath,  the  ease  that  he  mpposMi 

however,   as    his  disciples    had  recovered  eannot  be  made  general,  since  it  is  wholly 

frolB  die  dismay  into  which  the  fate  of  their  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind* 

Master  had  cast  them,  they  set  about  at-  And  this  at  once  famishes  a  strong  objeo- 

tempting  to  explain  the  contradiction  which  tion  to  his  theory.    The  reality  of  such  a 

presented  itself  between  their  conception  of  state  of  things  and  such  a  process  as  hs 

Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  the  termination  supposes,  he  cannot  find  in  any  nation,  an- 

of  his  career.    In  this  state  of  mind  they  oient  or  modem.     If  it  ever  existed,  it  ex- 

tnraed  to  their  Scriptures,  and  found  that  isted  alone  in  Judea.   His  method,  therefore, 

the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and   die  before  is  not  a  fact,  but  a  theory.    We  do  not  deny 

he  entered  into  his  glory.    Jesus  had  been  that  mythologies  have  arisen,  but  that  my- 

alain,  but  then  was  not  extinct    He  had  en-  ttiulogies  have  arisen  of  a  simUar  character, 

tered  into  his  glory  and  would  apx>ear  again,  made  up  of  similar  elements,  in  a  similar 

With  these  ideas  working  in  their  minds,  age,  and  leading  to  similar  results.   This  de- 

they  believed  that  they  actually  saw  him,  the  nial  is  unquestionable,  and  in  consequence 

niusion  being  aided  by  the  excitable  imagi-  the  theory  has  no  support  in  general  history, 

nations  of  females,  and  the  possible  appear-  represents  no  actual  reality;  and,  before  it 

ance  in  their  circle  of  some  unknown  per-  can  be  applied  in  explaining  the  phenomena 

son.     Thus  arose  a  conviction  that  Jesus  in  question,  should  be  proved,  which  is  im- 

had  risen  fh)m  the  dead,  and  the  fonnda-  possible,  to  have  an  independent  existence, 

tions  of  the  church  were  laid.   For,  pursuing  How  purely  it  is  a  thing  of  Strauss's  own 

the  same  process  in  transferring  to  tlie  per-  mind,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that 

son  of  Jesus  facts  and  passages  found  in  the  his  successors  have  mutilated  his  hypotliesis 

Old  Testament  and  held  to  refer  to  the  Mes-  by,  among  other  things,  denying  that  the 

•iah,  the  first  believers  unconsciously  made  idea  of  a  Messiah,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 

out  of  the  few  facts  which  constituted  his  tion  with  Strauss,  prevailed  in  the  mind  of 

real  history,  a  full,  detailed,  but  incongruous  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  advent  of  our  Lord, 

and,  being  fraught  with  miracle,  incredible  It  is  obvious  also  that  the  theory  is  not 

history,  which,  growing  as  it  passed  from  only  gratuitous,  but  arbitrary.     Look  at  its 

mouth  to  mouth,  was  at  length  set  down  in  historical  element     Why  so  much  of  the 

writing,  and,  somewhere  about  the  middle  gospel -facts  taken,  and  oiJy  so  much?   Why 

of  the  second  century,   took   a  permanent  any,  if  not  all  ?     If  the  evangelists  are  true 

shape  in  our  and  other  gospels.  Christianity  reporters,  their  report  is  in  general  to  be 

has  thus  an  historical  basis  and  a  mythictd  taken ;  if  false,  it  is  to  be  repudiated.    Mo 

development.     The  gospel,  as  now  found  in  one  has  a  logical  right  to  use  their  testimony 

our  evangelical  narratives,  was  produced  by  only  so  far  as  suits  his  own  purpose.     Aa 

tiie  church  out  of  a  few  ordinary  facts,  the  a  whole  ^eir  narratives  must  be  taken  or 

Jewish  Scriptures,  and  the  false  notions  of  rejected.   If  the  history  affords  a  solid  foun- 

the  day,  by  the  action  of  the  minds  of  dis-  dation  for  the  Straussian  theory,  it  affords  a 

ciples  of  Clirist,  familiar  with  those  Scrip-  trustworthy  basis  for  much  more.      If  it 

tores  and  actuated  by  those  notions.    What-  proves   that    Jesus  lived   at    Nazareth,    it 

ever,  according  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes-  proves  also  that  he  arose  at  Calvary  and  as- 

tament,  they  conceived  the  Messiah  was  to  be  ceuded  at  Olivet     If  it  is  not  sufficient  to 

and  do,  that  the  disciples  ascribed  to  Jesus;  exhibit  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  nei- 

and  this  they  did  in  good  faith,  and  even  un-  ther  can  it  avail  to  satisfy  any  impartial  per- 

consciously.    The  integrity,  however,  of  the  son  that  he  was  a  rabbi,  a  reformer,  or  a 

first  Christians  thus  preserved  by  Strauss,  self-deluded  Messiah. 

others,  following  the  course  marked  out  by  The  process  of  mind  which  the  theory 
him,  have  not  hesitated  to  disallow ;  and  imputes  to  the  disciples  is  not  only  unsup- 
Bruno  Bauer,  a  theologian  of  Tubingen,  ported  by  actual  facts,  but  incompatible  with 
whom,  in  the  Latin  Preface  prefixed  to  the  the  known  principles  of  human  nature  and 
English  translation  of  the  fourth  German  the  moving  causes  of  great  social  and  reli- 
edition  of  his  Leben  Jetu,  Strauss  speaks  of  gious  changes.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  in- 
as  having  carried  forward  and  improved  his  dubitable  that  no  such  change  ever  took  place 
system,  regards  the  gospels  in  general  as  apart  from  some  strong  and  well-defined  con- 
mere  fictions,  thereby  making  their  compo-  viction.  Such  a  conviction  is  not  to  be  found 
aers  into  cheats.  in  this  theory.  It  was  only  towards  the  end 
This  is  the  character,  and  this  the  result,  of  his  brief  ministry  that  Jesus  himself 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  ttieory  of  myths,  came  to  think  himself  the  Messiah,  and  that 
or  the  mythical  theory.  A  myth,  then,  is  thought  found  its  origin  and  support  rnther 
the  unconscious  formation  into  the  shape  of  without  than  within  his  own  mind.  From 
an  historical  narrative  of  heterogeneous  him,  when  once  entertained,  it  may  have 
elements  supplied  by  a  very  small  portion  been  communicated  to  others.  But  so  su- 
of  fact,  social  anticipations,  and  religious  perficial  and  feeble  was  it,  that  his  appre- 
recoUections.  Such,  at  least  in  substance,  hension,  trial,  and  death,  bore  it  into  the  air 
ia  the  myth  which  Strauss  had  before  his  whence  it  had  come.    The  notion  was  gone« 
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Facts  had  shown  its  fallacy.   The  dead  Jestis 
was  not  the  triumphant  conqueror.     Com- 
mon sense  would  say  that  it  was  now  all 
over  with  Jesus  and  his  cause.     People  who 
had  been  so  grossly  disappointed  were  little 
likely  to  practice  a  deceit  on  themselves  in 
the  very  same  thing.     Yet  this — as  Stranss 
woild  have  us  believe — the  disciples  did. 
Knowing  Jesus  to  be   dead,  they  believed 
him  to  be  alive.     And  this  belief  in  him  as 
a  spiritual  head  they  drew  from  those  Scrip- 
tures which  to  them  set  the  Messiali  forth, 
whether  suffering  or  triumphant,  still  as  a 
temporal  and  earthly  prince.     The  idea  of 
a  spiritual  Messiah  they  had  not  when  Je- 
sus was  with  them,  nor  when  he  was  laid  in 
the  tomb  ;  but  some  way,  we  know  not  how, 
ibey  got  tliis  new  conception  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, against  wliich  tlieir  nation  has  pro- 
tested  for  uearly  2000  years,  all  of  a  sudden, 
without  any  earthly  cause,  and  with  only  such 
suggestions  as  the  cross  and  the  tomb  might 
originate.     In  a  word,  the  disciples  had  to 
make  the  idea  without  any  suitable  elements 
of  thought.   This  tliey  could  not  do.  In  truth, 
Strauss  cannot,  with  his  theory,  give  the  dis- 
ciples this  new  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor   in  tlie   minds  of  his  followers 
raise  Jesus  from  the  tomb.     And  unless  he 
can  effect  both  these  impossibilities,  he  has 
not  a  foot  of  ground  on  which  to  build  the 
infant  church.      In  something,  some  power, 
that  church  must  have  had  an  origin.     The 
mythical  theory  has  no  conviction  whatever 
to  offer,  out  of  which  it  could  have  spnmg. 
In  truUi,  according  to  that  theory,  the  disci- 
ples made  the  conviction,  rather  than  the 
conviction  the  disciples  ;    in   other   words, 
disciples  existed  when  there  was  nothing  to 
learn,  and  believers  began  to  preach  before 
they  had  aught  to  receive  or  propagate.     At 
the  best,  their  sole  warrants  were  their  own 
narrow,  superstitious,  and  teeming  fancies. 
Out  of  misinterpreted  writings  and  bewil- 
dered imaginations  they  constructed  those 
convictions,  in  the  gratuitous  assertion  and 
support   of   which   tliey  left   their  homes, 
braved  persecution,  incurred  obloquy,  bore 
chains,  scourging,  himger,  thirst,  and  toil, 
and  finally,  suffered  death.     And  yet,  all  the 
while  that  they  were  guUty  of  this  insane 
conduct,    they   preached    and   gave   to   the 
world  the  purest  and  highest  system  of  mo- 
ral wisdom  which  it  has  yet  received. 

We  need  say  no  more  to  show  the  untena- 
bleness  of  the  mythic  tlieory  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  what  we  revere  and  love  as  '  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  Ood.' 

Nor  is  the  theory  more  successful  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives ;  for  unless  these  are  substantially  his- 
torical, their  reception  at  the  period  defined 
by  Strauss  is  incredible.  That  period,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  about  the  third  or  fourth 
decade  of  the  second  cent\iry,  aay  A.D.  140. 
.  At  that  time  our  goftpc\B  ^em  f^vtwexiiVi  t%- 


oeived.     Now,  authority  is  of  slow  growth, 
especially  in  a  period  in  which  communica- 
tion is  slow.   Many  years  must  have  elapsed 
before   one  gospel  oould  have   been   even 
known  in  all  the  churches.     After  it  was  ge- 
nerally known,  a  longer  time  would  be  reqoi- 
iite  for  it  to  gain  acceptance.     The  process 
would  be  both  complicated  and  protracted 
when  four  gospels  had  to  acquire  authority 
in  the  Christian  world  at  large,  especially  as 
other  writings  of  a  similar  character,  and 
bearing  the  same  title,  were  current.    Not 
easily  nor  soon  could  men's   minds  settle 
down  into  a  firm  conviction  that  these  four 
alone  were  to  be  received,  and  received  as  of 
authority.     At  the  very  least,  half  a  century 
must  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  this 
delicate  and  lengthened  process.     But  if  we 
deduct  50  years  from  140,  we  have  90  left, 
and   thus  are  fairly  brought  into  the  first 
century.    Now,  John  is  believed  to  have  lived 
till  A.  D.  100 ;  and  so  long  as  any  one  lived 
who  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus,  there  was  a 
sufficient    guarantee  against   the    miiversal 
corniption  of  the  books.     But  not  to  insist 
on  this  single  fact.     Our  Lord's  crucifixion 
may,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present 
purpose,  be  fixed  at  A.D.  80.     If,  then,  we 
reckon  as  the  term  of  human  life  threescore 
years  and  ten,  we  find  that  men  of  Lis  own 
age  would  be  alive  in  A.  D.  70,  and  children 
of  these  would  survive  the  century.  Consider- 
ing how  much  it  was  the  habit  with  Jewish 
parents    to  communicate  to  their   children 
their  own  religious  knowledge  and  convic- 
tions, we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  second 
generation  were  well  fitted  to  discriminate 
between  history  and  mytlis,  truth  and  fable, 
in  the  written  narratives  of  the  great  Teach- 
er's life.     It  is  also  inconceivable  that,  with 
the  ability,  they  should  not  also  have  the 
will,  to  put  away  and    explode  *cunningl\f- 
devised  fables,'  which   brought   them  only 
ignominy,  peril,  torture,  and  eartlily  ruin. 
But  of  those  who  saw  the  Lord,  some  were 
younger  than  himself.   At  twenty,  a  Jew  was 
judged  competent  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  citizen.   It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that 
many  who  had  seen  and  heard  Jesus  in  their 
youth  lived  on  to  near  the  tennination  of  the 
century,  being  when  they  died  some  80  or 
90  years  of  age.     Tliese  persons  were  con- 
temporaries not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  those 
who  composed  our  gospels,  which  we  have 
seen  must  have  been  in  existence,  at  the 
latest,  somewhere  about  A.  O.  80  or  00,  and 
their   authors  had  in  all  probability  spent 
years  in  the  requisite  inqairies,  investiga- 
tions, and  labours.    The  gospels  are  thus 
brought  into  the  apostolic  age,  and  even  car- 
ried back  to  the  times  of  Jesus  himself. 

The  men  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken, 

as  Christians,  believed  in  the  facta  befori 

they  believed  in  the  record.     TIm  ecmtcBls 

of  the  gospels,  therefore,  existed  before  tfat 

%Q«^^  ^TSAAbrwu  Henoe,  «oBsid«riKig  dw 
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first  disoiplea  as  witness  aud  judge,  they  gave 
the  deposition,  attested  the  record,  and  pro- 
nounced it  true.  In  other  words,  the  facts 
produced  believers,  believers  produced  testi- 
mony, and  testimony  produced  the  gospels. 
And  the  whole  of  this  natural  and  satisfac- 
tory process  took  place  witliin  the  life  of 
some  who  had  had  personal  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  or,  at  the  furthest,  with  the  children 
of  the  generation  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries. The  mythic  theory  requires  us,  on 
tlie  contrary,  to  hold  that  these  men  first 
took  the  fanciful  creations  of  their  own 
minds  for  facts  of  whicli  they  had  had  per- 
sonal experience  ;  and  then,  having  deluded 
(heraselves,  recorded  the  delusion,  for  the 
misinformation  of  others  who  were  foolish 
enough  to  receive  the  incongruous  mass; 
while  botli  deceivers  and  deceived  had  no- 
thing to  gain,  but  all  to  lose,  and  actually 
did  lose  their  good  nan)<>,  their  property, 
their  lives.  With  such  clouds  of  vapour  as 
this,  according  to  Strauss,  was  heathenism 
overturned  and  Christianity  established. 

These  considerations  are  not  diminished 
in  value  if  we  cast  back  a  glance  into  tlie  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  church.  During 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  last  two-thirds  of 
the  first  century,  a  severe  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  between 
two  parties,  the  Jacobian  or  Petrine  and  the 
Pauline.  A  Judaical  and  a  universal  Chris- 
tianity were  at  issue.  The  struggle,  which 
was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  troubles  and 
the  occasion  of  his  imprisonments,  if  not  his 
death,  went  on  in  every  portion  of  the  infant 
church.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  suflS- 
cient  degree  of  diversity  on  this  fundamental 
point  existed  to  prevent  the  general  recep- 
tion of  gospels  which,  whetlier  intentionally 
or  tmintentionally,  were  in  substance  falsi- 
fied. Had  a  mythical  gospel  originated  in 
Jerusalem,  it  would  have  foimd  no  accept- 
ance at  Antioch,  still  less  at  Corinth.  The 
Greek  elements  in  the  church  which  favoured 
the  liberal  view  of  Christianity,  would  look 
with  extreme  jealousy  on  the  predominance 
in  any  writing  of  Jewish  influences,  and, 
with  all  the  argumentative  dexterity  of  the 
Greek  mind,  be  prompt  to  expose  pretensions 
that  arose  out  of  Jewish  sympathies  and 
misconceptions.  Indeed,  while  the  tlieory 
of  Strauss  fails  to  explain  how  the  Jews 
could  succeed  in  duping  tliemselves,  it  has 
not  a  word  to  offer  in  the  way  of  showing  by 
what  process  the  Gentiles  were  converted  to 
Christ,  or  how,  when  so  converted,  they  con- 
tinued in  bondage  to  Jewish  fancies,  at  the 
very  time  when,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
apostle,  they  were  manfully  combating  Jew- 
ish narrowness.  Compositions  which  came 
out  of  such  a  strife  with  a  recognition  on 
tlie  part  of  the  two  antagonists,  must  have 
bad,  and  must  still  retain,  valid  claims  to 
historical  credibility. 

GOUBD  (F.  from  the  Latin  cucurbita), 


the  fruit  of  the  cucurbitee,  such  as  the  melon 
and  pumpkin,  which  grow  luxuriantly  and 
are  highly  valued  in  hot  climates.  In  Scrip- 
ture (Jonah  iv.  0,  10)  we  read  of  a  gourd, 
kikayofij  which  God  caused  to  spring  up  in  a 
night,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  Jonah's 
head ;  and  *  God  prepared  a  worm  when  the 
morning  rose  the  next  day,  and  it  smote  the 
gourd  tliat  it  witliered.'  The  disputes  which 
have  been  maintained  as  to  what  plant  this 
was  might  have  been  spared,  had  it  been 
considered  that,  as  being  in  its  whole  his- 
tory preternatural,  the  gourd  of  Jonah  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  among  the  ordinary 
productions  of  nature.  If,  however,  any 
one  plant  may  be  considered  to  have  a  pre- 
ference, it  is  tlie  riciniu  communiSf  or  palma 
christi.  A  different  plant  is  meant  in 
2  Kings  iv.  39,  by  *wild  gourds'  (rather, 
*  wild  cucumbers '),  the  produce  of  a  '  wild 
vine.'  Opinions  differ,  but  the  more  proba- 
ble makes  the  plant  to  be  the  cucumis  colo' 
cj/nlhiSj  which  bore  the  name  of  wild  vine 
from  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  climbing  na- 
ture of  its  stem.  It  seems,  however,  strange 
that  Elisha's  servants  should  have  gathered 
for  eating  a  vegetable  that  they  did  not  know 
(39),  especially  when  it  appears  that  the 
(probable)  fruit  of  this  vegetable  (in  the 
original  paknoth)  was  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment in  the  cedar  carvings  of  Solomon's 
temple  (1  Kings  vi.  18). 

GOZAN,  a  district  or  river  lying  in  the 
north  of  Mesopotamia,  whither  captured  Is- 
raelites were  transported.  In  2  Kings  xvii. 
6,  xviii.  II,  the  places  are  named  as  '  Halah 
and  I  labor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan'  (Harah 
is  added  in  1  Chron.  v.  26).  The  words  may 
probably  be  rendered,  '  Halah  and  Habor, 
the  water  or  river  of  Gozan ;'  making  Gozan 
a  district,  and  Habor  the  river  by  which  the 
district  is  watered.  In  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  Gozan 
is  mentioned  as  a  country,  coniirming  the 
view  we  have  given.  This  Gozan  some  find 
in  the  modem  Kauschan,  called  by  ancient 
geographers  Gauzanitis ;  and  the  Habor  haa 
been  considered  another  form  of  the  name 
Chebar,  or  Chaboras  (Ezek.  i.  1,  3),  the 
modem  Ras  el-Ain,  a  river  which,  rising  in 
the  north-eastern  mountains  and  falling  into 
the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  waters  a  great 
extent  of  countr}',  and  divides  Northern  from 
Southern  Mesopotamia. 

GRACE  (L.  gratia,  'favour'),  from  the 
Greek  charis  (hence  '  charity,'  see  the  arti- 
cle) signifies  that  quality  which  spontane- 
ously promotes  happiness,  and  hence  a  be- 
nign disposition,  particularly  as  seen  in  the 
bestowal  of  favours;  pure,  unprompted  good- 
ness and  love.  In  Luke  ii.  40  we  read,  *  Uie 
grace  of  God  was  upon  tlie  child '  Jesus;  im- 
parting to  him  what  Josephus  (Antiq.  ii.  9, 0) 
terms  *  child-like  grace,'  or  loveliness.  Simi- 
lar in  meaning  are  *  the  gracious  words'  (lite- 
rally, *  words  of  grace')  which  proceeded  out 
of  his  moutli  when  the  child  had  become  a 
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man  (Lake  iv.  22 ;  comp.  Ephes  !▼.  29,  and 
Col  iv.  6).  Hence  that  favoor  which  lovely 
qualitiea  conciliate  (Luke  i.  80;  ii.  52.  Acts 
iv.  33),  and  the  display  of  favour  to  others, 
pardoning  mercy,  spontaneous  goodness. 
Accordingly,  '  grace '  denotes  the  love  of 
Christ  to  man  (2  Cor.  viiL  9) ;  the  unpur- 
chased benignity  of  God  (I  Pet  v.  10),  par- 
ticnlarly  as  exhibited  in  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  his  Son  (Ephes.  ii.  8.  Rom. 
iii.  24) ;  the  system  of  mercy  and  pardon 
which  the  grace  of  God  establislied  in  Christ 
(Bom.  vi.  15)  ;  the  happy  condition  of  those 
who  enjoy  its  benefits  (Gsl.  v.  4)  ;  the  bene- 
fits themselves,  or  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit working  in  the  human  soul  (John  i.  14, 
10),  'grace  for  grace' — rather,  'grace  upon 
grace,*  *  a  succession  of  favours'  (2  Cor.  ix. 
14.  1  Pet  iv.  10);  and  their  consequence  in 
everlasting  salvation  (1  Pet  1.  13;  iu.  7). 

GRAPES.     See  Vimk. 

GRASSHOPPER,  (T.),  a  species  of  insect 
which  belongs  to  a  section  of  the  orthop- 
terct  denominated  by  Latreille,  Sa/latorta, 
'jumpers,'  on  account  of  their  power  of 
leaping,  for  which  their  structure  fits  them. 
In  the  Linniean  system  they  belong  to  the 
■  family  Gryllus,  which  contains  many  species, 
from  the  common  grasshopper  to  the  de- 
vouring locust  of  the  East  In  all  stages, 
fh>m  the  larvs  to  the  perfect  insect,  locusts 
•re  herbivorous,  and  do  great  injury  to  ve- 
getation. Without  greatly  straining  Uie  ima- 
gination, they  may  be  considered  as  resem- 
Iding  horses  on  a  small  scale  (Joel  ii.  4. 
Apoe.  iz.  7),  Springing  forth,  especially  in 
dry  seasons,  from  eggs  laid  in  the  earth 
<comp.  Amos.  viL  1),  they  come  with  the 
wind  (oomp.  Exod.  z.  13)  firom  Arabia  into 
Byria  and  Palestine,  in  thick  cloud -like 
swarms  (comp.  Judg.  vi.  5.  Joel  L  6.  Jer. 
xlvi.  23),  which  at  a  distance  throw  a  yellow 
colour  on  the  heavens,  but  when  they  draw 
■ear  clause  darkness  (Joel  ii.  10),  and  make 
a  fearful  rush  (ii.  5.  Rev.  ix.  9).  They 
cannot  be  hindered  from  alighting  where 
they  please,  though  even  soldiers  have  been 
employed  against  them  (6).  Often  they  lie  on 
eadi  otlier  yards  deep,  concealing  ihe  ground 
from  the  eye,  and  in  a  short  time  devour  with 
their  sharp  teeth  (Joel  i.  6)  every  thing  green 
(4),  especially  leaves  and  grapes,  barking 
trees  (7),  and  eating,  this  kind  one  part, 
the  other  another  part,  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions (4).  When  they  have  converted  a 
garden  into  a  desolste  wilderness  (ii.  3),  they 
depart,  leaving  behind  them  their  eggs  and 
ordure,  which  prove  frightfully  offensive  (ii. 
20).  They  observe  when  on  the  wing  a  fixed 
order,  flying  in  different  columns,  only  by 
<lay;  in  the  evening  they  alight,  but  fly 
away  in  the  morning  (Nah.  iii.  17),  mostly 
towards  the  north,  in  a  straight  course,  from 
which  nothing  can  turn  them  aside,  for 
$hej  climb  walls  and  enter  houses  (Joel  ii. 
7t  f'^')i  consuming  e^en  tkc  noo^-HtoiV)  sa 


we  learn  from  Pliny.  Their  destmetion  is 
occasioned  by  a  bird,  or  by  the  aea,  on 
which,  being  soon  worn  oat  with  flying,  they 
pitch  as  if  on  dry  ground.  They  are  then 
oast  on  the  shore,  where  they  rot  and  inflect 
the  air  (Joel  ii  20).  Several  kinds  tlie  He- 
brews were  permitted  to  eat  (Lev.  xL  22), 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  beeoine 
a  favourite  article  of  food  (Matt  iii.  4). 
Other  oriental  nations  of  old  ate  graeehop- 
pers  and  locusts,  as  do  modems  in  &e 
East,  where  some  sorts  are  regularly  brought 
into  Arabian  markets.  They  were  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  eaten  with  butter  and  salt 
They  have  the  taste  of  crabs.  See  Cawaax, 
p.  258.  Though  so  formidable  in  a  body, 
they  are  individually  small,  and  are  in  eon- 
sequence  used  as  a  type  of  weakness  and 
insignificance  (Is.  zl.  22). 


TBI   LOCUST,   mOM   TaiBBS. 

'  The  locust  is  fierce,  and  strong,  and  grim* 
And  an  anned  man  is  Mtnid  ctf  him : 
He  comes  like  a  winged  shape  of  dread, 
With  his  shielded  back  and  bis  armed  head. 
And  his  double  wings  for  hasty  flight. 
And  a  keen,  unweaqring  appetite ; 
Ho  comes  with  fkmine  and  fear  along, 
An  army  a  million  milUon  strong ; 
Like  Eden  the  land  before  they  find. 
But  they  leave  it  a  desolate  waste  behind.' 

Joel  speaks  (i.  4,  seq.)  of  a  dreadful  ?isi- 
tation  of  these  destructive  creatnres,  employ 
ing  names  for  them  which  it  is  now  difieult 
to  discriminate.  The  fourth  verse  is  Chns 
rendered  by  Henderson  (Minor  Prophets) : 

•  That  which  the  gnawing  locust  hath  left. 
The  swarming  locust  hath  devoured ; 
And  that  which  the  swarming  locust  hath  kft, 
The  licking  locust  hath  devoured ; 
And  that  which  the  Ucking  locust  hath  left, 
The  consuming  locust  hath  devoured.' 

In  Eccl.  xii.  5,  the  grasshopper  is  men- 
tioned as  being  a  very  light  olject,  jet,  light 
as  it  is,  proving  a  burden  to  the  weak  and 
broken-down  old  man. 

Tischendorf  (Reiae,  1846)  thus  epeaks:— 
'Locusts  lay  in  numerous  little  swarms  upon 
the  bushes  of  the  desert,  and  fluttered  be- 
fore our  eyes,  if  we  approached,  like  ligfat 
clouds.  Those  which  I  saw  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  near  the  Red  Sea,  were  probacy  of 
that  species  which  Shaw  and  Morier  lave 
described.  They  were  of  a  shining  yellow 
as  to  the  legs  and  body  (which  was  about 
three  inches  in  length),  and  th^  bad  brown- 
speckled  wings.  But  I  net*  iu  PiflaaUne  and 
Syria,  with  a  species  which  was  a  little 
smaller,  and  of  a  grey  and  light  red  colour. 
When  they  flew,  they  diffused  with  their  opder 
wings  a  reddish  glimmer.  They  did  not  •!• 
Vya  \hftmsQlves  to  be  easily  caught;  they 
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wen  ttiong  and  nimble.  Jast  lately,  for  the  nftnia,  now  termed  Livadia ;  II.  the  Pelo  • 
first  time,  has  Egj^t  again  had  to  suffer  ponnesus,  comprising  Corinth  and  Sieyon, 
firom  a  plague  of  locosts.  Mohamed  Ali  Achaia,  Elis,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Arcadia, 
offered  a  small  sum  for  every  basket  which  and  Argolis;  the  present  Morea.  This  entire 
was  brought  filled  with  these  animals,  and  country  bore  the  name  of  Achaia  (see  the  ar- 
this  proved  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  evil,  tide),  taken  fh>m  the  most  northern  district 
The  visits  of  the  locusts  have  idso  an  agree-  of  the  Peloponnesus,  so  named  in  Acts  xix. 
able  point  of  view,  for  they  are  eaten  with  a  21.  Bora.  xv.  26.  By  '  the  king  of  Grecia' 
relish  by  many  orientalists  —  for  example,  (Daniel  viii.  21)  is  meant  Alexander  tlie 
by  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians.  There  are  Great  See  Axexahobb. 
Biany  ways  of  preparing  them.  They  are  Oreihf  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who 
used  freah  as  well  as  salted,  or  (as  is  most  were  at  an  early  period  brought  by  com- 
nsoal)  roasted.  When  roasted,  they  are  merce  into  connection  with  Phoenicia  and 
■ometimes  seasoned  with  salt  and  spices,  the  islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
sometimes  mixed  with  rice  and  dates.  Their  which  had,  in  consequence,  a  Greek  as 
flavour  is  described  in  different  ways.  It  well  as  a  Phoenician  population.  Hence  the 
seems  most  to  resemble  that  of  the  lobster.  Greeks,  especially  those  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Notwithstanding,  the  peasants  cannot  be  lonians  (Javan),  soon  became  known  to  the 
blamed  for  meeting  with  noise  and  cries  a  Hebrews.  In  consequence  of  the  victories 
caravan  of  these  hostile  guests,  coming  on  of  Alexander,  persons  of  Greek  origin  were 
the  wings  of  the  east  wind  (which  Moses  diffused  through  Western  Asia,  into  which 
mentions  in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  they  introduced  their  language,  customs,  and 
plague  of  locusts),  by  which  means  they  religion.  These,  as  belonging  to  a  conquering 
sometimes  prevent  their  settling  on  their  people,  gained  predominance,  causing  the 
gardens,  fields,  and  plains.  They  also  con-  names  Greeks  and  Grecian  to  be  applied  to 
aider  it  a  crime  to  catch  the  beautiftil  gol-  the  Greek  settlers  in  Asia;  so  that  the  'king- 
den  yellow  bird  Samarmar,  which  eats  lo-  dom  of  the  Greeks,'  in  1  Mace.  L  10  (eomp. 
custs  with  a  stiU  greater  relish  than  the  Arab.  Joel  iii.  6),  means  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleu- 
But  the  Lord  now,  as  in  Pharaoh's  time,  cide  (see  Antiochus)  ;  and  in  the  New 
sends  the  surest  and  strongest  destroyers  of  Testament,  when  religious  things  are  spoken 
these  animals  in  his  winds,  which  drive  the  of,  the  epithet  Greek  does  not  differ  much 
troublesome  swarms  into  the  sea ;  the  south  from  that  of  heathen  (Acts  xi.  20 ;  xix.  10), 
and  south-east  winds  particularly,  into  the  and  forms  the  ordinary  antithesis  to  Jews, 
Mediterranean.  And  in  swimming,  the  lo-  so  that  the  two  sometimes  signify  men  in 
custs  are  no  heroes.'  general  (Bom.  i  16.   I  Cor.  i.  22, 2d ;  xiL  13, 

GBAVE   and    GBAVECLOTHES.     See  in  the  original,  not  *  GentUes,'  but  'Greeks.' 

BuBiAL.  Gal.  iv.  28).    This  contrast  had  a  more  re- 

GBAVE-^GBAVEN  IMAGE,  stand  for  stricted  meaning,  for  Greek  was  a  nsme 

Hebrew  terms  meaning  to  cut  from,  hew  applied  to  one  who,  being  by  birth  a  Greek, 

(Exod.  xxxiv.  I),  carve,  or  work  with  the  had  become  a  Jew  in  religion;  also  to  Jews, 

chisel  into  shape,  and  specifically  into  the  and  Christians  converted  from  Judaism,  who 

human  shape,  as  representative  of  the  Deity,  lived  in  Greek  cities,  and  had  more  or  less 

Such  impious   labour  the  Israelites  must  contracted  Greek  manners.    This  variation 

often  have  seen  in  Egypt,  where  carved  gods  in  its  import  makes  the  exposition  of  the 

were  numerous,  and  Uie  monuments  still  ex-  epithet  in  some  cases  diflicult.   *  Greek '  and 

hibit  sculptors  at  work.  *  Grecian '  in  the  New  Testament  most  be 

But  Canaan  (Deut  vii  5)  and  Babylon  distinguished.  The  first  represents  the  word 
(Jer.  li.  47),  as  well  as  Egypt,  worshipped  HelUn,  the  ordinary  term  for  Greek,  and  so 
graven  images,  a  practice  which  was  rigidly  rendered  in  John  xii.  20.  Acts  xvi.  1 ;  but 
interdicted  to  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xx.  4.  <  Gentiles '  in  John  vii.  85,  that  is,  prose- 
Lev,  xxvi.  1.  Deut  xxvii.  15).  lytes  to  Judaism  living  in  the  Greek  cities 

0BEEC£,Gr8ecia, Hellas, whence  Hellenes,  of  the  Bomsn  empire,  who  were  numerous 

the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  denommated  (Joseph.  J.  W.,  vii.  8, 2 ;  Against  Apion,  i.  7). 

themselves,  is  in  Hebrew  (Gen.  x.  2)  called  The  *  devout  Greeks'  of  Acts  xvii.  4,  were 

Javan,  which  may  probably  be  recognised  Greeks  converted  to  Judaism,  and  so  styled 

in  Ion  and  Ionia  (Is.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezek.  %xf\i,  'worshippers'  (of  God).    In  1  Cor.  i.  22, 

13,  19.    Daniel  i.  20;  xi.  2.    Zech.  ix.  13).  the  name  'Greeks*  has  a  reference  to  the 

In  £lisha,  a  son  of  Javan,  has  been  recog-  intellectual  culture  for  which   Greece  was 

nised  the  representative   of  the  southern  famous.    Hence  the  antithesis  '  Greeks  and 

part  of  Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponne-  Barbarians' — an  antithesis  which  is  expound- 

BUS.    The  borders  of  Greece  varied  at  dif-  ed  by  the  ensuing  words, '  wise  and  unwise  * 

ferent  periods.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  Greece  (Bom.  L  14).    The  other  word,  <  Grecian,' 

comprised,  I.  Hellas,  or  Middle  Greece,  that  stands  for  HeUenitUt,  which  is  txom  a  Greek 

is,  the  countries  of  Megaris,  Attica,  Boeotia,  t^nn  meaning  to  imitate  what  is  Greek,  to 

PLoeif,  Lcctls,  Doris,  ^tolia,  and  Acar-  grwlte.    It  is  accordingly,  in  the  New  Tea- 
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lament,  nsed  of  foreign  Jews  and  proselytes 
from  the  Gentiles  vho  spoke  the  Oreek 
tongue,  as  opposed  to  Jews  using  the  He- 
brew or  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  I ;  ix.  29,  also  in 
the  ordinary  Greek  Testaments,  in  xi«  20, 
where  Griesbach  reads  HelUtuu,  *  Greeks'). 
GREETING  and  saluting  have  their  im- 
port conveyed  by  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
terras  used  to  signify  the  acts  intended. 
These  terms  are,  I.  thahalt  to  ask,  that  is 
peace  ( 1  Sam.  xxv.  5),  to  seek  good- will  from 
one  whom  you  meet ;  II.  shaklohm,  to  wish 
peace  to  one  in  whose  presence  yon  come 
(Gen.  xliii.  23);  III.  bahrach,  to  bless  or 
wish  good  to  (1  Sam.  xiii.  10).  These  ut- 
terances  of  kindness  were  accompanied  by 
gestures,  such  as  inclining  the  head  or  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  or  even  falling  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  another,  in  which  the  greater 
the  depression  of  tlie  person,  the  greater  was 
the  homage  and  reverence  intended  to  be 
paid.  With  tlic  slow  and  formal  movements 
of  orientals,  greeting  may  occupy  some  time 
and  be  incompatible  with  despatch,  on  which 
account  our  Lord  bad  his  missionaries  '  to 
salute  no  man  by  the  way'  (Luke  x.  4; 
oomp.  2  Kings  iv.  29).  Greetings  have  al- 
ways been  very  frequent  in  the  East,  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  that  extreme  politeness  of 
manner  which  is  one  of  its  characteristics. 
Perkins  (310)  thus  speaks  of  salutations  in 
Persia : — *  As  I  was  at  work  in  our  garden, 
the  boys  belonging  to  our  seminary  passed 
along  and  saluteii  me  in  their  common  pa- 
triarchal style,  AUahakuvet-yavil — *  May 
God  give  you  strength.'  When  two  persons 
meet,  they  mutually  salute  each  other  by  one 
saying,  '  Peace  be  with  you,'  and  the  other, 

*  Willi  you  also  be  peace.'  When  one  enters 
the  house  of  the  other  he  says  the  same, 

*  Peace  be  with  you,'  and  the  other  replies, 
'Your  coming  is  welcome.'  When  a  guest 
leaves  a  house  he  says,  *  May  God  grant  yon 
increase;  may  your  days  be  prosperous ;'  and 
the  other  replies,  'May  God  be  with  you.' 
And  these  salutations  are  repeated  as  often 
as  persons  meet  or  enter  each  other's  apart- 
ments, if  it  be  every  half-hour  of  the  day.' 

GRISLED,  from  'grisly,'  speckled  with 
black  and  white,  stands  in  four  passages 
(Gen.  xxxi.  10, 12.  Zech.  vi.  3,  6)  for  a  He- 
brew term  meaning  spotted  or  Taricoloured. 

GROVES,  or  thickly-growing  trees,  were, 
in  consequence  of  their  natural  stillness  and 
'  dim  religious  light,'  the  earliest  temples 
used  by  man.  Abraham  planted  a  grove, 
ehshelf  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxi.  33  ;  oomp. 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  1  Kings  xiv.  23).  The  word 
here  used  is  different  fh>m  another,  aAsAeroA, 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  and  rendered 

*  grove,'  which  prop<*r1y  is  a  surname  of  the 
Syrian  divinity  Ashteroth,  or  Astarte  (see 
the  article),  whose  image  was  set  up  and 
worshipped  (2  Kings  xxi.  7),  together  with 


Baalim,  the  correspondent  male  idol  (Jndg. 
iiL  7),  on  elevated  places  (1  Kings  xiv.  23), 
with  an  attendant  retinue  of  priests  (xriiL 
19). 

Groyes  of  oak  are  sometimes  very  large. 
Thomson,  missionary  in  Syria,  came,  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Uasbauy,  to  a  long  oval 
hill  oovered  with  a  dense  forest  of  moun- 
tain oak,  whose  deep  green  refreshed  the 
eye  with  its  bright  and  happy  contrast  to  the 
barren  and  burnt  district  around.  The  tra- 
veller skirted  the  base  of  tliis  oak-hill  for 
about  twen^  minutes,  and  then  entered  an 
olive  grove  which  extended  for  about  three 
miles  to  the  south. 

GOVERNOR  (T.  from  the  Latin  gMhtrno, 
'I  act  as  pilot')  stands  for  several  Hebrew 
words  of  kindred  meaning,  denoting  gene- 
rally persons  who  bear  rule  over  others.  It 
is  die  name  given  to  a  class  of  ofiScers  in 
the  Babylonian  (Dan.  iii.2, 3)  or  Persian  em* 
pire  (Ezrav.  3),  who  do  not  appear  to  have  in 
all  cases  been  persons  of  much  consequence; 
for  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates 
there  were  several  of  them  (Neh.  ii.  7),  and 
the  Jews,  who  occupied  but  a  small  terri- 
tory, had  one  to  Uiemselves,  of  Hebrew 
blood  (v.  14,  vi.  7). 

In  the  New  Testament,  which  contemplates 
Judea  as  a  Roman  province,  the  reader  is  to 
understand  by  *  governor,'  Roman  oflScers,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  government  of  sepa- 
rate parts  and  districts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
A  distinction  must  be  made  between  two  sets 
of  Roman  officers.  We  take  as  instances, 
Cyrenius  in  Luke  ii.  2,  and  Pontius  Pilate 
(Matt,  xxvii.  2).  The  first  was  the  superior 
officer,  being  president  of  Syria;  the  second 
was  governor  solely  of  Judea.  Cyrenius  go- 
verned the  province  of  Syria,  Pilate  a  part 
of  that  province.  As  might  be  expected  on 
the  part  of  foreigners  unversed  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Roman  law,  and  chiefly  sensible 
that  they  were  under  the  rule  of  a  distant' 
nation,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
speak  of  both  under  the  same  name — a  word 
signifying  a  military  leader  or  commander. 
This  in  the  actual  case  was  a  correct  term, 
and  one  likely  to  be  nsed  by  the  subjected 
Jews.  We  have,  then,  in  these  facts  a  con> 
firmation  of  the  historic  reality  of  the  evan- 
gelical narratives. 

It  is  with  the  inferior  officer  that  the  read- 
ers of  the  New  Testament  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. His  proper  appellation  was  proco- 
rator.  The  power  which  he  held,  thougli 
dependent  on  that  of  his  superior  officer, die 
governor  of  the  province,  yet,  as  being  in 
essence  military  and  supported  by  force  of 
arms,  was  very  considerable,  involving  life 
and  death,  and  great  questiona  of  li^t,  li- 
berty, and  property. 

We  subjoin  fit>m '  Greswell's  Diasertationi 
on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'  thaae  tm 
Uau  r- 
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FrtHdtuii  9f  Sgria,  A.  l>. 

L.  V.  Saturniui (dr.)  2 

P.  S.  Quirinua 7 

a  C.  M.  C.  Silanua  12 

Cn.  Pi«o  (by  Tiberius)  17 

Cn.  Sentius » 19 

L.  P.  F.  Grscinua (cir.)  22 

L.  Vitelllua  34 

P.  P.  TurpilUnut  S9 

V.  Harsui  (by  Clwdius) 42 

C.  C.  Longinu*  ...«.(cir.)  44 

T.  U.  Qaadratua    „  49 

Cn.  D.  Corbnlo  (by  Nero) 90 

C.  C.  O.  Camerlnut  (cir.)  65 

M  L.  C.  Mucianus    67 

C.  Psetus  (by  Vevpasian) 71 

M.  U.  Tntfanua (dr.)  76 


GUESTCHAMBER  is,  in  Mark  siy.  14. 
Luke  xxii.  11,  tlie  English  rendering  of  a 
Greek  word,  kataluma,  which  in  Luke  ii.  7 
is  Englished  by  *  inn.'  By  this  tame  Greek 
word  Uie  Septaagint  translate  the  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  term  mahion^  which  is  constrned 
*  inn'  (Gen.  xlu.  27.  Ezod.  iv.  24),  '  lodging 
place'  (Josh.  It. 8),  and  'lodgings'  (2  Kings 
xix.  28).  In  Jer.  xiv.  8,  we  have  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  terms  expounded — '  a  wayfaring 
man  tumeth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night ;' 
comp.  Gen.  xlii.  27.  Exod.  iv.  24.  The  ori- 
ginal terms,  then,  denote  a  place  where  tra- 
vellers might  pass  tlie  night  and  take  need- 
ful repose  and  refreshment  Inns,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  tbe  term,  that  is,  places 
wliere  lodging  and  food  are  supplied  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  did  not  exist  in  Scriptural  times. 
But  in  suitable  places  large  buildings  were 
ert^cled,  under  which  shelter  might  be  hod 
for  the  night,  and  where  travellers  in  ca- 
ravans, unpacking  supplies  that  they  car- 
ried with  them,  partook  of  refreshment,  and 
then,  on  the  same  spot,  gave  themselves  to 
sleep.  In  towns,  houses  of  the  larger  size 
had  in  their  centre  an  open  court-yard,  in 
which  strangers  received  temporary  lodg- 
ings and  perhaps  entertainment — not  unlike 
tlie  large  open  areas,  with  galleries  on  each 
of  the  four  sides,  found  in  the  old  inns  (for- 
merly town  [m  the  city],  residences  of  the 
landed  gentry),  of  which  specimens  may 
still  be  seen  in  London.  But  hospitality 
was,  as  to  place,  not  limited  to  the  area  of 
the  open  court  In  Mark  xiv.  14,  a  '  guest- 
ohamber,'  or  Marge  upper  room  furnished 
and  prepared,'  receives  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles (comp.  Luke  xxii.  12.  Acts  xx.  8). 
Hence  the  term  guestchamber,  or  inn,  de- 
notes hospitable  accommodation  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  in  which  sense  the  passage  in 
Luke  iL  7,  speaking  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
Jesus,  is  to  be  understood. 

The  remarks  of  Maundrell  are  as  true  as 
they  are  quaint  *  It  must  here  be  noted, 
that  in  travelling  this  country,  a  man  does 
not  meet  with  a  market  town  and  inns  every 
night,  as  in  England.  The  best  reception 
you  can  find  here,  is  either  under  your  own 
tent,  if  the  season  permit,  or  else  in  certain 
public  lodgments  fotmded  in  charity  for  the 
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nee  of  travellers.  These  are  called  by  the 
Turks  kanes,  and  are  seated  sometimes  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  sometimes  at  conve- 
nient distances  upon  the  open  road.  They 
are  built  in  fashion  of  a  cloister,  encom- 
passing a  court  of  thirty  or  forty  yards 
square,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  founder's  ability  or  eharity.  At 
these  places  all  comers  are  free  to  take 
shelter,  paying  only  a  small  fee  to  the  kane- 
keeper,  and  very  often  without  tliat  acknow- 
ledgment But  you  must  expect  nothing 
here  but  bare  walls;  a.s  for  other  accom- 
modations of  meat,  drink,  bed,  fire,  pro- 
vender, with  these  it  must  be  every  one's 
care  to  furnish  himself  (pp.  1,2).  He  men- 
tions a  very  large  and  handsome  khan  near 
the  Orontes,  far  exceeding  what  is  nsually 
seen  in  this  sort  of  buildings.  '  It  was 
founded  by  the  second  Cnperli,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  competent  revenue,  for  sup- 
plying every  traveller  that  takes  up  his  quar- 
ters in  it  with  a  competent  portion  of  brea«l, 
broth,  and  flesh,  which  is  always  ready  for 
those  who  demand  it,  as  very  few  people  of 
the  country  fail  to  do.  There  is  annexed  to 
tlie  kane,  on  its  west  side,  another  quad- 
rangle, containing  apartments  for  a  certain 
number  of  almsmen.  The  kane  we  found 
at  our  arrival  crowded  with  a  great  number 
of  Turkish  pilgrims,  bound  for  Meccha' 
(4,  5). 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  these  inns  in 
former  days  may  be  judged  of  frum  the  khan 
of  Hasbeiya,  near  CsBsarea  Philippi.  It  is 
a  large  and  very  ancient  caravansary,  in  form 
a  regular  quadrangle,  eighty  paces  square, 
with  an  eastern  and  western  entrance.  The 
eastern  entrance  was  originally  omamentepl 
in  the  Saracenic  style.  It  still  bears  several 
Saracenic  inscriptions.  An  elegant  mosque 
was  once  attached  to  this  khan.  These  large 
and  expensive  buildings,  standing  alone  in 
the  desert,  and  by  the  side  of  almost  untrod- 
den paths,  add  the  sad  testimony  of  their 
now  almost  dilapidated  walls  and  unneces- 
sary accommodations  to  the  general  signs 
of  decay  and  desertion  which  meet  the  tra- 
veller at  every  step  of  his  pilgrimage  through 
Syria.  There  must  have  once  been  mueh 
more  wealth  to  construct,  and  more  travel 
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iind  trade  t6  Moommodate  and  protect,  than 
BOW,  or  these  eBtabliahments  would  never 
have  been  bnilt 

In  modem  Palestine,  something  like  our 
inns  may  be  foond  in  the  medqfeh,  a  sort 
of  publio'hoose,  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  tratellers.  Each  village  in  Palestine  has 
one  or  more,  where  the  guests  take  refresh- 
ment  and  sip  coffee  oat  of  small  enps  in  the 
oriental  style.  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
not  yet  corrupted  by  the  fluency  of  foreign 
travellers,  the  stranger  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  without  the  expec- 
tation of  a  reward.  Of  such  liberality  Bobin- 
•on  often  partook. 

The  accommodation  for  travellers  afforded 
even  in  the  middle  of  Palestine  is  any  thing 
but  satisfactory.  The  traveller  just  mention- 
ed thus  de8oribes  a  night  he  passed  at  Tai- 
yibeh,  on  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem : — *  A 
place  was  now  selected  and  the  tent  pitched, 
and  we  obtained  a  supply  of  mats,  lights, 
and  eatables,  from  the  vilhtge.  We  took  this 
•ourse  both  because  we  preferred  our  tent 


lo  the  small  and  nneoinfortable  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants,  infested  as  they  are  with 
vermin.  The  hihabitants  crowded  around 
OS,  with  their  sheik  and  three  priests,  nndl 
the  tent  was  completely  full,  beside  a  multi- 
tude standing  about  the  door.  It  was  only 
by  ordering  die  people  away  that  we  could 
get  room  to  eat,  and  it  was  quite  late  before 
we  could  even  think  of  sleep.  At  length, 
however,  we  made  shift  to  arrange  oor 
eouches,  within  somewhat  narrow  limits, 
and  laid  ourselves  down.  The  captain,  or 
responsible  guard  of  the  village,  himself 
kept  watch  by  our  tent,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  othen;  and  to  beguile  the  niglit 
and  keep  themselves  awake,  they  one  after 
another  repeated  tales  in  a  monotonous  tone 
of  voice.  This  served  their  own  purpose,  and 
had  the  farther  effect  of  keeping  us  awake ; 
io  that  with  the  voices  of  the  Arabs,  the 
barking  of  dogs,  the  crawling  of  fleas,  and 
the  hum  of  musquitoes,  we  were  none  of  us 
able  to  get  much  sleep  all  night'  (see  'Com- 
panies Travelling'). 
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